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PEEFAOE  TO  THE  THIED  EDITION. 


In  preparing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  about  five  years 
ago,  I  hoped  that  my  experience  as  a  practical  physiologist  and  public 
teacher  and  the  discipline  of  eleven  years  during  which  I  was  occupied  in 
writing  my  large  treatise  in  five  volumes  might  enable  me  to  make  a  book 
which  would  meet  the  wants  of  practitioners  and  students  of  medicine. 
My  expectations  in  this  regard  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  My  work 
has  been  very  favorably  received  by  the  profession ;  it  is  extensively  used 
as  a  text-book,  and  two  very  large  impressions  of  the  first  edition  and  a 
second  edition,  published  in  1879,  have  been  exhausted.  Encouraged  by 
the  favorable  reception  of  the  book,  I  have  spared  no  pains  in  its  revision 
for  a  third  edition.  I  have  rewritten  certain  portions,  carefully  corrected 
all  the  errors  and  inaccuracies  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  and  have 
eliminated  here  and  there  statements  that  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  fully 
in  accord  with  the  existing  state  of  physiological  knowledge.  In  addition 
to  minor  corrections,  I  have  made  the  following  important  alterations :  I 
have  adopted  the  views  of  Bowman,  lately  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  Ileidenhain  and  others,  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies  of  the  kidney.  The  section  upon  Animal  Heat  has  been  entirely 
rewritten  ;  and  I  have  given  an  account  of  my  new  experiments  upon  this 
subject,  published  in  1879,  showing  the  probable  generation  of  heat  in 
the  body  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  the  formation  of  water. 
I  have  introduced  a  short  description  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  with 
a  new  diagram,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  recent  discovery  by  Boll,  of 
"  retinal  red."  I  have  also  added  a  diagram  illustrating  the  mechanism  of 
micturition,  and  a  figure,  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Loring, 
of  Xew  York,  showing  the  appearance  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  as  seen 
with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Altliongh  the  work  may  appear  to  some  readers  to  be  rather  formidable 
in  size,  I  have  endeavored  to  condense  it  as  much  as  possible.  It  undoubt- 
edly contains  much  more  than  is  usually  taught  in  lectures  to  medical  stu- 
dents; but,  in  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  practitioners  as  well  as  students,  it 
is  not  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  to  omit  any  subject  properly  belonging  to 
human  physiology.  I  venture  to  hope  that  those  who  use  this  work  as  a 
l>ook  of  reference  will  find  nearly  all  subjects  in  which  they  may  be  inter- 
ested more  or  less  fully  discussed,  although  I  have  generally  omitted  foot- 
notes referring  to  other  authorities.  My  main  object,  however,  has  been  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  medical  students. 

New  York,  Aprif,  18S0. 
is 
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PEEFAOE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITIOHT. 


In  preparing  this  text-book  for  the  use  of  students  and  practitioners  of 
medicine,  I  have  endeavored  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  profession,  as  they 
have  appeared  to  me  after  a  considerable  experience  as  a  public  teacher  of  hu- 
man physiology.  My  large  treatise  in  five  volimies  is  here  condensed,  and  I 
have  omitted  bibliographical  citations  and  matters  of  purely  historical  interest. 
Many  subjects,  which  were  considered  rather  elaborately  in  my  larger  work, 
are  here  presented  in  a  much  more  concise  form.  I  have  added,  also,  nimier- 
ous  illustrations,  which  I  hope  may  lighten  the  labors  of  the  student.  A  few 
of  these  are  original,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  has  been  selected  from  relia- 
ble authorities.  I  have  thought  it  not  without  historical  interest  to  reproduce 
exactly  some  of  the  classical  engravings  from  the  works  of  great  discoverers, 
such  as  illustrations  contained  in  the  original  editions  of  Fabricius,  Harvey, 
and  Asellius.  In  addition,  I  have  copied  a  few  of  the  beautiful  microscopi- 
cal photographs  taken  at  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Museum  by  Dr.  J.  J. 
Woodward,  who  kindly  furnished  them  to  me  and  to  whom  I  here  express 
my  grateful  acknowledgments,  I  have  also  to  thank  M.  Sappey  for  his  kind- 
ness in  furnishing  electrotypes  of  many  of  the  superb  engravings  with  which 
his  great  work  upon  anatomy  is  illustrated. 

My  work  in  five  volumes  was  intended  as  a  book  of  reference,  which  I  hope 
will  continue  to  be  useful  to  those  who  desire  an  account  of  the  literature  of 
physiology  as  well  as  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  science.  I  have  always 
endeavored,  in  public  teaching,  to  avoid  giving  undue  prominence  to  points  in 
which  I  might  myself  be  particularly  interested  from  having  made  them  sub- 
jects of  special  study  or  of  original  research.  In  my  text-book,  I  have  carried 
out  the  same  idea,  striving  to  teach,  systematically  and  with  uniform  emphasis, 
what  students  of  medicine  are  eicpected  to  learn  in  physiology,  and  avoiding 
elaborate  discussions  of  subjects  not  directly  connected  with  practical  medi- 
cine, surgery,  and  obstetrics.  While  I  have  referred  to  my  original  observa- 
tions upon  the  location  of  the  sense  of  want  of  air  in  the  general  system,  the 
new  excretory  function  of  the  liver,  the  function  of  glycogenesis,  the  influ- 
ence of  muscular  exercise  upon  the  elimination  of  urea,  etc.,  I  have  not  con- 
sidered these  subjects  with  great  minuteness  and  have  generally  referred  the 
reader  to  monographs  for  the  details  of  my  experiments. 

Finally,  in  presenting  this  work  to  the  medical  profession,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  an  expression  of  my  acknowledgments  to  the  publishers,  who  have  spared 
nothing  in  carrying  out  my  views  and  have  devoted  special  pains  to  the  me- 
chanical execution  of  the  illustrations. 

New  York,  Xovcmberj  1876. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  BLOOD. 


Oeoenl  considentioiift— TraoBfhsioD— QoAntlty  of  blood— General  chaneten  of  the  blood— Blood-corpnaeles— 
I>eTek>piDent  of  the  bIood-oQipiude«—Leacoc]rte»— Development  of  leuoocytes— Compoeition  of  the  red  cor- 
puades—OloballDe—Heiiuiglobine— Analysis  of  the  blood— Oompoeition  of  the  blood-plaaina- Inorganic  prin- 
cipled—Organic aaUne  prindploa— Organic  non-nitrogenlzed  principlea— Ezcrementitioua  matters— Organic  nltro- 
genlzed  prlnetple«— Plasmlnef  fibrin,  metalbumen,  and  serine— Peptones— Coloring  matter— Coagulation  of  the 
blood— Characters  of  the  clot— Oiaracters  of  the  serom- Circometanoes  which  modify  ooagolatlon— Coagulation 
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caHed  fibrin-ftctora— ParaglobuUne,  or  flbrinoplastic  matter— Fibrinogen. 

Fsoif  the  earliest  periods  in  the  history  of  physiology,  the  importance  of  the  blood 
has  been  recognized ;  and,  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  this  great  nutritive  floid  has 
been  shown  to  be  more  and  more  intimately  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  animal 
life.  It  is  now  known  to  be  the  most  abundant  and  highly  organized  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  providing  materials  for  the  regeneration  of  all  parts,  without  exception,  receiving 
the  products  of  their  waste  and  conveying  them  to  proper  organs,  by  which  they  are 
removed  from  the  system.  These  processes  require,  on  the  one  hand,  constant  regen- 
eration of  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  blood,  and,  on  the  other,  its  constant  purifi- 
cation by  the  removal  of  effete  matters. 

Those  tissues  in  which  the  processes  of  nutrition  are  active  are  supplied  with  blood 
by  vessels;  but  some,  less  highly  organized,  like  the  epidermis,  hair,  cartilage,  etc., 
which  are  called  extra- vascular  because  they  are  not  penetrated  by  vessels,  are  none  the 
less  dependent  upon  the  blood,  as  they  imbibe  nutritive  material  from  the  blood  of  ad- 
jacent parts. 

The  importance  of  the  blood  in  the  processes  of  nutrition  is  evident ;  and,  in  animals 
in  which  nutrition  is  active,  death  is  the  immediate  result  of  its  abstraction  in  large 
quantity.  Its  importance  to  life  can  be  readily  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  the 
inferior  animals.  If  we  take  a  small  dog,  introduce  a  canula  through  the  right  jugular 
vein  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  adapt  to  it  a  syringe,  and  suddenly  withdraw  a  great 
part  of  the  blood  from  the  circulation,  immediate  suspension  of  all  the  so-called  vital 
processes  is  the  result.  If  we  then  return  the  blood  to  the  system,  the  animal  is  as  sud- 
denly revived.  To  perform  this  experiment  satisfactorily,  we  must  accurately  adjust  the 
capacity  of  the  syringe  to  the  size  of  the  animal. 

Certain  causes,  one  of  which  is  diminution  in  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  after 
copious  hffimorrhage,  prevent  the  escape  of  all  the  blood  from  the  body,  even  after 
division  of  the  largest  arteries;  but,  after  the  arrest  of  the  functions  which  follows 
copious  discharges  of  this  fluid,  life  may  be  restored  by  injecting  into  the  vessels 
the  same  blood  or  the  fresh  blood  of  another  animal.  This  observation,  which  was  first 
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made  on  the  inferior  animals,  has  been  applied  to  the  human  subject ;  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that,  in  patients  sinking  nnder  hadmorrhage,  the  introduction  of  even  a  few 
ounces  of  fresh  blood  may  restore  the  functions  for  a  time,  and  sometimes  permanently. 
The  operation  of  transfusion,  which  consists  in  the  introduction  of  the  blood  of  one  indi- 
vidual into  the  vessels  of  another,  was  performed  upon  animals  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  soon  after  attempted  in  the  human  subject.  So  great  was 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  regarded  these  experiments,  that  it  was  thought  pos- 
sible even  to  effect  a  renewal  of  youth  by  the  introduction  of  young  blood  into  the  veins 
of  old  persons ;  and  it  was  also  proposed  to  cure  certain  diseases,  such  as  insanity,  by 
actual  renewal  of  the  circulating  fluid.  These  ideas  were  not  without  apparent  foun- 
dation. It  was  stated,  in  1667,  that  a  dog,  old  and  deaf,  had  his  hearing  improved  and 
was  apparently  rejuvenated  by  transfusion  of  blood  from  a  young  animal.  A  year  later, 
Denys  and  Emmerets  published  a  case  of  a  maniac  who  was  restored  to  health  by  the 
transfusion  of  eight  ounces  of  blood  from  a  calf;  and  another  case  was  reported  of  a 
man  who  was  cured  of  leprosy  by  the  same  means.  But  the  case  of  insanity,  which  was 
apparently  cured,  suffered  a  relapse,  and  the  patient  died  during  a  third  attempt  at 
transfusion.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  extravagant  expectations  were 
not  realized.  In  fact,  some  operations  were  followed  by  such  disastrous  consequences, 
tliat  the  practice  was  forbidden  by  law  in  Paris  in  1668,  and  soon  fell  into  disuse. 

Transfusion,  with  more  reasonable  applications,  was  revived  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  (1818)  by  BlundeU,  who,  with  others,  demonstrated  its  occasional  efficacy  in 
desperate  hsemorrhage  and  in  the  last  stages  of  some  diseases,  especiaUy  cholera.  There 
are  now  quite  a  number  of  cases  on  record  where  life  has  been  saved  by  this  means;  and 
oftentimes,  when  the  result  has  not  been  so  happy,  the  fatal  event  has  been  consider- 
ably delayed. 

Numerous  experiments  on  transfusion  in  animals  have  been  performed,  with  very 
interesting  results.  Provost  and  Dumas  have  shown  that,  while  an  animal  may  be 
restored  after  haemorrhage  by  the  transfusion  of  defibrinated  blood,  no  such  effect  fol- 
lows the  introduction  of  the  serum ;  showing  that  the  vivifying  influence  in  all  prob- 
ability resides  in  the  corpuscles.  Brown-S^quard  has  shown  that,  in  parts  detached 
from  the  body,  after  nervous  and  muscular  irritability  have  disappeared,  these  properties 
may  be  restored  for  a  time  by  the  injection  of  fresh  blood.  He  also  made  a  curious  ex- 
periment in  which  blood  was  passed  from  a  living  dog  into  the  carotid  of  a  dog  just  dead 
from  peritonitis.  The  animal  was  so  far  revived  by  this  operation  as  to  sustain  himself 
on  his  feet,  wag  his  tail,  etc.,  and  died  a  second  time,  twelve  and  a  half  hours  after.  In 
this  experiment,  insufflation  was  employed  in  addition  to  the  transfusion. 

It  may  be  considered  established  that,  in  animals,  after  hremorrhoge,  life  may  be 
restored  by  injecting  the  blood,  defibrinated  or  not,  provided  it  be  introduced  slowly, 
without  admixture  with  air,  and  not  in  too  great  quantity.  In  the  human  subject,  es- 
pecially after  hcDmorrhage,  the  vital  processes  are  sometimes  restored  by  careful  trans- 
fusion of  human  blood,  with  the  above  precautions;  remembering  that  a  very  small  quan- 
tity, three  or  four  ounces,  will  sometimes  be  sufficient 

Quantity  of  Blood. — The  determination  of  the  entire  quantity  of  blood  contained  in 
the  body  is  a  question  of  great  interest,  and  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  physiolo- 
gists, without,  however,  any  absolutely-definite  results.  Among  those  who  have  ex- 
perimented on  this  point,  may  be  mentioned  Allen-Moulins,  Herbst,  Fried.  Hoffmann, 
Valentin,  Blake,  Lehmann  and  Weber,  and  Vierordt.  The  fact  that  the  labors  of  these 
eminent  observers  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful  in  determining  definitely  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  blood  shows  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  the  question  can 
be  entirely  settled.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  blood  is  not  discharged 
from  the  body  on  division  of  the  largest  vessels,  as  after  decapitation ;  and  no  perfectly- 
accurate  moans  have  been  devised  for  estimating  the  quantity  which  remains  in  the 
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vessels.  The  estimates  of  experimenters  present  the  following  wide  differences :  Allen- 
lioulins,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  studj  this  question,  estimated  the  quantity  of  blood 
at  one-twentieth  the  weight  of  the  entire  body.  The  estimate  of  Herbst  was  a  little 
higher.  Hoffmann  estimated  the  quantity  at  one-fifth  the  weight  of  the  body.  These 
observers  estimated  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  system  after  opening  the  vessels,  by 
mere  coigecture.  Valentin  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  overcome  this  diflSculty  by 
experiment.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  the  following  process :  He  took  first  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  from  an  animal  for  purposes  of  comparison ;  then  he  ii\jected  into  the 
vessels  a  known  quantity  of  a  saline  solution,  and,  taking  another  specimen  of  blood  some 
time  after,  he  ascertained  by  evaporation  the  proportion  of  water  which  it  contained, 
and  compared  with  the  proportion  in  the  first  specimen.  He  reasoned  that  the  excess  of 
water  in  the  second  specimen  over  the  first  would  give  the  proportion  of  the  water  intro- 
duced to  the  whole  mass  of  blood ;  and,  as  the  entire  quantity  of  water  introduced  was 
known,  the  entire  quantity  of  blood  could  be  deduced  therefrom.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  excess  of  water  in  the  second  specimen  should  be  one  part  to  ten  of  the  blood, 
it  would  show  that  one  part  of  water  had  been  mixed  with  ten  of  the  blood ;  and,  if 
we  had  injected  in  all  ^yq  ounces  of  water,  we  should  have  the  whole  quantity  of  blood 
ten  times  that,  or  fifty  ounces.  This  method,  however,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is 
impossible  to  take  note  of  the  processes  of  imbibition  and  exhalation  which  are  con- 
stantly in  operation. 

The  following  process,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  one  least  open  to  sources  of  error,  was 
employed  by  Lehmann  and  Weber,  and  applied  directly  to  the  human  subject,  in  the 
case  of  two  decapitated  criminals :  These  observers  estimated  the  blood  remaining  in 
the  body  after  decapitation,  by  injecting  the  vessels  with  water  until  it  came  through 
nearly  colorless.  The  liquid  was  carefully  collected,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry 
residue  was  assumed  to  represent  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  the  proportion  of  dry 
residue  to  a  definite  quantity  of  blood  having  been  previously  ascertained.  If  we  could 
be  certain  that  only  the  solid  matter  of  the  blood  was  thus  removed,  such  an  estimate 
would  be  tolerably  accurate.  As  it  is,  we  may  consider  it  as  approximating  very  nearly 
to  the  truth.     We  quote  the  following  account  of  these  observations : 

'*  My  friend,  Ed.  Weber,  determined,  with  my  cooperation,  the  weights  of  two  crimi- 
nals both  before  and  after  their  decapitation.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  escaped 
from  the  body  was  determined  in  the  following  manner :  Water  was  iiyected  into  the 
vessels  of  the  trunk  and  head,  until  the  fluid  escaping  from  the  veins  had  only  a  pale-red 
or  yellow  color ;  the  quantity  of  the  blood  remaining  in  the  body  was  then  calculated, 
by  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  solid  residue  of  this  pale-red  aqueous  fluid,  and 
that  of  the  blood  which  first  escaped.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  subjoin  the  results 
yielded  by  one  of  the  experiments.  The  living  body  of  one  of  the  criminals  weighed 
60,140  grammes  (1327  pounds),  and  the  same  body  after  decapitation,  54,600  grammes; 
consequently,  5,540  grammes  of  blood  had  escaped  28*560  grammes  of  this  blood 
yielded  5*36  grammes  of  solid  residue ;  60*5  grammes  of  sanguineous  water  collected 
after  the  injection,  contained  3-724  grammes  of  solid  substances;  6,050  grammes  of  the 
sanguineous  water  that  returned  from  the  veins  were  collected,  and  these  contained 
87'24  grammes  of  solid  residue,  which  corresponds  to  1,980  grammes  of  blood ;  conse- 
quently, the  body  contained  7,520  grammes  (16-59  pounds),  5,540  escaping  in  the  act  of 
decapitation,  and  1,980  remaining  in  the  body ;  hence,  the  weight  of  the  whole  blood 
was  to  that  of  the  body  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  8.  The  other  experiment  yielded  a 
precisely  similar  result. 

"  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  such  experiments  as  these  possess  extreme  accuracy,  but 
they  appear  to  have  the  advantage  of  giving  in  this  manner  the  minimum  of  the  blood 
contained  in  the  body  of  an  adult  man  ;  for  although  some  solid  substances,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  blood,  may  be  taken  up  by  the  water  from  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs  per- 
meated witli  capillary  vessels,  the  excess  thus  obtained  is  so  completely  counteracted  by 
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the  deficienoy  caused  by  the  retention  of  some  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  in  part  by 
transudation,  that  our  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  human  body 
may  be  considered  as  slightly  below  the  actual  quantity." 

The  process  just  described  gives  the  most  accurate  idea  of  the  probable  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  human  body;  and,  although  more  recent  investigations  have  been  made 
upon  the  lower  animals,  by  different  methods,  they  are  all  more  or  less  open  to  objec- 
tion. We  may  assume,  then,  that,  in  a  person  of  ordinary  muscular  and  adipose  devel- 
opment, the  proportion  of  blood  to  the  weight  of  the  body  is  about  one  to  eight,  the 
entire  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  being  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  pounds.  The  relative 
quantity  of  blood  is  said  to  be  less  in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult,  and  to  be  diminished 
in  old  age.  It  has  been  found,  also,  in  observations  on  the  inferior  animals,  to  be  greater 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

Prolonged  abstinence  from  food,  except  when  large  quantities  of  liquid  are  ingested, 
has  a  notable  effect  in  diminishing  the  mass  of  blood,  as  indicated  by  the  small  quantity 
which  can  be  removed  from  the  body,  under  these  circumstances,  with  impunity ;  and  it 
has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  the  entire  quantity  of  blood  is  considerably 
increased  during  digestion.  Bernard  drew  from  a  rabbit  weighing  about  two  and  a  half 
pounds,  during  digestion,  over  ten  and  a  half  ounces  of  blood  without  producing  death ; 
while  he  found  that  the  removal  of  half  that  quantity  from  an  animal  of  the  same  size, 
fasting,  was  followed  by  death.  Wrisberg  has  reported  a  case  of  a  female  criminal,  very 
plethoric,  from  whom  twenty-one  pounds,  seven  and  three-quarters  ounces  of  blood 
flowed  after  decapitation.  As  the  relations  of  tlie  quantity  of  blood  to  the  digestive 
function  are  so  important,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  conditions  of  the  system  in  this 
respect  were  not  noted  in  the  observations  of  Lehmann  and  "Weber.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is  considerably  increased  during  digestion ; 
but  as  regards  the  extent  of  this  increase,  we  cannot  form  any  very  definite  idea.  It  is 
odIj  shown  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  effects  of  hemorrhage  in  animals, 
during  digestion  and  fasting. 

General  Characters  of  the  Blood. 

Opacity, — The  opacity  of  the  blood  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  homogene- 
ous fluid,  but  is  composed  of  two  distinct  elements,  a  clear  plasma  and*  corpuscles,  which 
are  both  nearly  transparent,  but  which  have  a  different  refractive  power.  If  both  of  these 
elements  had  the  same  refractive  power,  the  mixture  would  present  no  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  light;  but,  as  it  is,  the  rays,  which  are  refracted  in  passing  from  the  air 
to  the  plasma,  are  again  refracted  when  they  enter  the  corpuscles,  and  again,  when 
they  pass  from  the  corpuscles  to  the  plasma,  so  that  they  are  lost,  even  in  a  thin  layer 
of  the  fluid.  This  loss  of  light  in  a  mechanical  mixture  of  two  transparent  liquids  of 
unequal  refractive  power  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  simple  experiment :  If 
to  a  little  chloroform  colored  red,  clear  water  be  added  in  a  test-tube,  these  liquids  re- 
main distinct  from  each  other,  and  both  are  transparent ;  but  if  we  agitate  them  vio- 
lently, the  chloroform  is  temporarily  subdivided  into  globules  and  mixed  with  the  water ; 
and,  as  they  refract  light  differently,  the  mixture  is  opaque. 

Odor,  Tcute^  Eeaction,  and  Specific  Oravity. — The  blood  has  a  faint  but  characteristic 
odor.  This  may  be  developed  so  as  to  be  very  distinct  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid,  when  an  odor  peculiar  to  the  animal  from  which  the  blood  has  been 
taken  becomes  very  marked. 

The  taste  of  the  blood  is  faintly  saline,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
proportion,  three  or  four  parts  per  thousand,  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  plasma. 

The  reaction  of  the  blood  is  always  distinctly  alkaline.  According  to  Zuntz,  the 
alkalinity  diminishes  rapidly  after  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  vessels.  The  alkaline 
reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  basic  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda  in  the  plasma.. 

The  specific  gravity  of  defibrinated  blood  is  from  1052  to  1057  (Robin),  being  some- 
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what  less  ia  tbe  female  than  in  the  male.    Its  density  varies  greatly  under  different  con- 
ditions of  digestion. 

Temperature, — The  temperature  of  the  blood  is  generally  given  as  from  98**  to  100** 
Fahr. ;  but  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  it  varies  considerably  in  different  parts 
of  the  circulatory  systsm,  independently  of  exposure  to  the  refrigerating  influence  of  the 
atmosphere.  By  the  use  of  very  delicate  registering  thermometers,  Bernard  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  temperature  in  various 
parts  of  the  circulatory  system  in  dogs  and  sheep : 

1.  The  blood  is  warmer  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart. 

2.  It  is  warmer  in  the  arteries  than  in  the  veins,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

3.  It  is  generally  warmer  in  the  portal  vein  than  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  indepen- 
dently of  the  digestive  act. 

4.  It  is  constantly  warmer  in  the  hepatic  than  in  the  portal  veins. 

He  found  the  highest  temperature  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  where  it  ranged 
from  101°  to  107**.    In  the  aorta,  it  ranged  from  99°  to  105°. 

We  may  assume,  then,  in  general  terms,  that  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the 
deeper  vessels  is  from  100°  to  107®  Fahrenheit. 

Color  of  the  Blood. — ^The  color  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  corpuscles.  In  the  arterial 
system  it  is  uniformly  red.  In  the  veins  it  is  generally  dark  blue  and  sometimes  almost 
black.  This  difference  in  color  between  the  blood  in  the  arterial  and  in  the  venous  sys- 
tem was  a  matter  of  controversy  at  the  time  of  Harvey.  By  the  discoverer  of  the  cir- 
colation,  the  difference,  which  is  now  universally  known  and  admitted  as  regards  most 
of  the  veins,  was  supposed  to  be  merely  accidental  and  dependent  on  external  causes. 
Fifty  years  later.  Lower  demonstrated  the  change  of  color  in  the  blood  as  it  passes 
through  the  lungs,  and  associated  it  with  the  true  cause ;  viz.,  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 
The  color  in  the  veins,  however,  is  not  constant.  Many  years  ago,  John  Hunter  ob- 
served, in  a  case  of  syncope,  that  the  blood  drawn  by  venesection  was  bright  red ;  and 
more  recently,  Bernard  has  demonstrated  that,  in  some  veins,  the  blood  is  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  red  as  in  the  arterial  system.  The  color  of  the  venous  blood  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  organ  or  part  from  which  it  is  returned.  The  red  color  was  first  no- 
ticed by  Bernard  in  the  renal  veins,  where  it  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  black 
blood  in  the  vena  cava.  He  afterward  observed  that  the  redness  only  existed  during  the 
functional  activity  of  the  kidneys ;  and  when,  from  any  cause,  the  secretion  of  urine 
was  arrested,  the  blood  became  dark.  He  was  led,  from  this  observation,  to  examine 
the  venous  blood  from  other  glands ;  and,  directing  his  attention  to  those  which  he  was 
able  to  examine  during  their  functional  activity,  particularly  the  salivary  glands,  he  found 
the  blood  red  in  the  veins  during  secretion,  but  becoming  dark  as  soon  as  secretion  was 
arrested.  These  observations  may  be  easily  verified  by  opening  the  abdomen  of  a  living 
animal,  exposing  tbe  renal  veins,  and  introducing  a  canula  into  the  ureter,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  note  the  flow  or  arrest  of  the  urine.  So  long  as  the  urine  continues  to  flow, 
the  blood  in  these  vessels  is  bright  red ;  but  when  secretion  becomes  arrested,  as  it  soon 
does  after  exposure  of  the  organs,  it  presents  no  difference  from  the  blood  in  the 
vena  cava.  In  the  submaxillary  gland,  by  the  galvanization  of  a  certain  nerve  which  he 
calls  the  motor  nerve  of  the  gland,  Bernard  has  been  able  to  produce  secretion,  and,  by 
the  galvanization  of  another  nerve,  to  arrest  it ;  in  this  way  changing  at  will  the  color 
of  the  blood  in  the  vein.  It  has  been  found  by  the  same  observer  that  division  of  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck,  which  dilates  the  vessels  and  increases  the  supply  of  blood  to 
one  side  of  the  head,  produces  a  red  color  of  the  blood  in  the  jugular.  He  has  also 
found  that  paralysis  of  a  member  by  division  of  the  nerve  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
blood  returning  by  the  veins. 

The  explanation  of  these  facts  is  evident  when  we  reflect  upon  the  reasons  why  the 
blood  is  red  in  the  arteries  and  dark  in  the  veins.  Its  color  depends  upon  the  corpus- 
cles ;  and  as  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  it  loses  carbonic  acid  and  gains  oxygen, 
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changing  from  black  to  red.  In  its  passage  through  the  capillaries  of  the  system,  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  nutrition,  it  loses  oxygen  and  gains  carbonic  acid,  changing  from 
red  to  black.  During  the  intervals  of  secretion,  the  glands  receive  just  enough  blood 
for  their  nutrition,  and  the  ordinary  interchange  of  gases  takes  place,-  with  the  con- 
sequent change  of  color;,  but,  during  their  functional  activity,  the  blood  is  supplied 
in  greatly-increased  quantity,  in  order  to  furnish  the  watery  elements  of  the  secretions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  does  not  lose  oxygen  and  gain  carbonic  acid  in  any  great 
quantity,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  analysis,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
marked  change  in  color.  When  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  aref  divided,  the  vessels 
going  to  the  part  are  dilated,  and  the  supply  of  blood  is  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  certain  proportion  passes  through  without  parting  with  its  oxygen  (a  fact  which 
has  also  been  demonstrated  by  analysis),  and  consequently  it  retains  its  red  color.  The 
explanation  in  cases  of  syncope  is  probably  the  same,  although  this  is  merely  a  suppo- 
sition. Even  during  secretion,  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  formed  in  the 
gland,  which,  according  to  Bernard,  is  carried  off  in  solution  in  the  secreted  fluid. 

It  may  be  stated,  then,  in  general  terms,  that  the  color  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is 
bright  red ;  and,  in  the  ordinary  veins,  like  the  cutaneous  or  muscular,  it  is  dark  blue, 
almost  black.  It  is  red  in  the  veins  coming  from  glands  during  secretion,  and  dark  during 
the  intervals  of  secretion. 

Anatomical  JEJlefnefits  of  the  Mood. 

In  1661,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  Malpighi,  in  examining  the  blood  of  the  hedgehog, 
with  the  imperfect  lenses  at  his  command,  discovered  little  floating  particles  which  he 
mistook  for  granules  of  fat,  but  which  were  the  blood-corpuscles.  He  did  not  extend  his 
observations  in  this  direction;  but,  a  few  years  later  (1673),  Leeuwenhoek,  by  the  aid 
of  simple  lenses  of  his  own  construction,  ranging  in  magnifying  power  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  diameters,  first  saw  the  corpuscles  of  human  blood,  which  he  minutely 
described  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  1674.  To  Leeuwen- 
hoek is  generally  ascribed  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  blood-corpuscles.*  About  a 
century  later,  William  Hewson  described  another  kind  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  which 
are  much  less  abundant  than  the  red,  and  which  are  now  known  under  the  name  of  white 
globules,  or,  as  they  have  been  called  by  Robin,  leucocytes. 

Without  following  the  progress  of  microscopical  investigations  into  the  constitution 
of  the  blood,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  now  known  to  be  composed  of  a  clear  fluid,  the 
plasma,  or  liquor  sanguinis,  holding  certain  corpuscles  in  suspension.  These  corpuscles 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Rod  corpuscles;  by  far  the  most  abundant,  constituting  a  little  loss  than  one-half 
of  the  mass  of  blood. 

2.  Leucocytes,  or  white  corpuscles ;  much  less  abundant,  existing  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  several  hundred  red  corpuscles. 

8.  Granules;  exceedingly  minute,  called,  by  Milne-Edwards,  globulins,  and,  by  Kdlli- 
ker,  elementary  granules.  These  are  few  in  number,  and  are  probably  fatty  particles 
firom  the  chyle.    They  are  to  be  regarded  as  accidental  constituents  of  the  blood. 

Bed  Corpuscles.— These  little  bodies  give  to  the  blood  its  red  color  and  its  opacity. 
They  are  true,  organized  structures,  containing  organic  nitrogenized  and  inorganic  ele- 
ments moleculariy  united,  and,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  a  little  fatty  matter 
in  union  with  the  organic  principles.    They  constitute  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  mass 

»  Some  writers  0ve  the  credit  of  the  dlacoreiy  of  the  blood-ctrpuades  to  Swammerdftm.  In  1«58,  Bwammerdam 
Btudled  the  blood-corpuacles  of  the  frog  and  described  them  very  accurately;  but  hU  researches  were  not  published 
until  1788,  a  number  of  years  after  his  death.  In  questions  of  priority,  it  to  usual  to  date  dtocoveries  lh>m  the  time 
•f  their  first  publication. 
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of  blood,  and,  according  to  the  observations  of  all  who  have  investigated  this  subject,  are 
more  abundant  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

The  form  of  the  blood -corpuscles  is  peculiar.  They  are  flattened,  biconcave,  circular 
disks,  with  a  thickness  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  their  diameter.  Their  edges 
are  rounded,  and  the  thin,  central  portion 
occupies  about  one-half  of  their  diameter. 
Their  consistence  is  not  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  plasma.  They  are  very  elastic, 
and,  if  deformed  by  pressure,  immediately 
resume  their  original  shape  when  the  press- 
ure is  removed.  Their  specific  gravity  is 
from  1088  to  1105,  considerably  greater 
than  the  specific  gravity  of  the  plasma, 
which  is  about  1028.     (Robin.) 

When  the  blood  has  been  drawn  from 
the  vessels  and  coagulates  slowly,  the  great- 
er density  of  the  red  corpuscles  causes  them 
to  gravitate  to  the  lower  portions  of  the 
clot,  leaving  the  white  corpuscles  and  fibrin 
at  the  surface.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
"  buffy-coat "  mentioned  by  some  writers. 
If  coagulation  be  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
there  is  quite  a  marked  gravitation  of  red  corpuscles  after  standing  for  some  hours. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  blood-corpuscles  gives  them  a  very  characteristic  appearance 
under  the  microscope.  Examined  with  a  magnifying  power  of  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  diameters,  those  which  present  their  flat  surfaces  have  a  shaded  centre  when  the 
edges  are  exactly  in  focus.  This  appearance  was  formerly  supposed  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  nucleus  having  a  constitution  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  corpuscle. 
It  is  now  understood  to  be  an  optical  effect,  the  result  of  the  form  of  the  corpuscles ;  their 
biconcavity  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  centre  aud  edges  to  be  exactly  in  focus  at  the 
same  instant,  so  that,  when  the  edges  are  in  focun,  the  centre  is  dark,  and,  when  the  cen- 
tre is  bright,  the  edges  are  shaded. 

As  the  blood-corpuscles  are  examined 
by  the  microscope  by  transmitted  light, 
they  are  nearly  transparent  and  of  a  pale- 
amber  color.  It  is  only  when  they  are  col- 
lected in  masses  that  they  present  the  red 
tint  characteristic  of  blood  as  it  appears 
to  the  naked  eye.  This  yellow  or  amber 
tint  is  quite  characteristic.  A  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  color  may  be  obtained  by  large- 
ly diluting  blood  in  a  test-tube  and  holding 
it  between  the  eye  and  the  light. 

In  examining  blood  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  corpuscles  are  seen  in  many 
diflerent  positions ;  some  flat,  some  on 
their  edges,  etc.  This  assists  us  in  recog- 
nizing their  peculiar  form. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
arrange  themselves  in  rows  like  rouleaux  of  coin.     This  appearance  has  attracted  univer- 
sal attention,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  not  satisfactorily  explained.    Robin,  however,  has 


Fio.  2.— Human  red  blood-corjm«cle9.  arranged  in  rows^ 
with  two  white  corpuscles,  or  leucocytes. 
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given  what  seems  to  be  the  true  explanation.  He  has  shown  that,  shortly  after  removal 
from  the  vessels,  there  exudes  from  the  corpuscles  an  adhesive  substance  which  smears 
their  surface  and  causes  them  to  stick  together.  Of  course  the  tendency  is  to  adhere  by 
their  flat  surfaces.  In  examining  a  specimen  of  blood  under  the  microscope,  the  presence 
of  this  adhesive  exudation  may  be  demonstrated  by  employing  firm  and  gradual  pressure 
on  the  glass  cover,  when  the  adherent  corpuscles  may  be  separated,  in  some  instances, 
and,  with  oblique  light,  we  can  see  a  little  transparent  filament  between  them,  which 
draws  them  together,  as  it  were,  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  This  phenomenon  is  due 
to  a  post-mortem  change ;  but  it  occurs  so  soon,  that  it  presents  itself  in  nearly  every 
specimen  of  fresh  blood,  and  is  therefore  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  normal  char- 
acters of  the  blood-corpuscles. 


Dimensions. — ^The  diameter  of  the  blood-corpuscles  has  a  more  than  ordinary  anatom* 
ical  interest ;  for,  varying  perhaps  less  in  size  than  other  anatomical  elements,  they  are 
often  taken  as  the  standard  by  which  we  form  an  idea  of  the  size  of  other  microscopic 
objects.  The  diameter  usually  given  is  ^^  ^^  ^^  mch.  The  exact  measurement  given 
by  Robin  is  .0078  of  a  millimetre,  or  -g^  of  an  inch.  It  is  stated  by  some  authors  that 
the  size  of  the  corpuscles  is  very  variable,  even  in  a  single  specimen  of  blood.  We  have 
repeatedly  measured  them  and  found  a  diameter  of  ^^  of  an  inch.  Very  few  are  to 
be  found  which  vary  from  this  measurement.  Kdlliker,  who  gives  their  average  diame- 
ter as  y^  of  an  inch,  states  that  ^*at  least  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  corpuscles 
are  of  the  same  size.^* 

We  cadnot  leave  the  subject  of  the  size  of  the  blood-corpuscles  without  a  notice  of  the 
measuremeuts  in  the  blood  of  different  animals.  This  point  is  interesting,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  often  an  important  question  to  determine  whether  a  given  specimen  of  blood  be 
from  the  human  subject  or  from  one  of  the  inferior  animals.  Comparative  measurements 
also  have  an  interest  on  account  of  a  relation  which  seems  to  exist  in  the  animal  scale 
between  the  size  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  muscular  activity.  In  all  the  mammalia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  camel  and  llama,  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  oval,  the  blood 
has  nearly  the  same  anatomical  characters  as  in  the  human  subject.  In  only  two  animals, 
the  elephant  and  sloth,  are  the  red  corpuscles  larger  than  in  man ;  in  all  others,  they  are 
smaller,  or  of  nearly  the  same  diameter.    By  reference  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that, 

in  some  animals,  the  corpuscles  are  very  much 
smaller  than  in  man ;  and,  by  accurate  meas- 
urements, we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  their 
blood  from  the  blood  of  the  human  subject. 
But,  in  forming  an  opinion  on  this  subject, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  some 
variation  in  the  size  of  the  corpuscles  of  the 
same  animal.  We  can  easily  distinguish  the 
blood  of  the  human  subject,  or  of  the  mam- 
mals generally,  from  that  of  birds,  fishes,  or 
reptiles ;  for,  in  these  classes  of  animals,  the 
corpuscles  are  oval  and  contain  a  granular 
nucleus. 

Milne-Edwards  has  attempted  to  show, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  diameter  of  the 
blood-corpuscles   in   different    species,   that 

Fio.  f^.-BU>od<arpu^^tUfrog;  nuanHfUdm  ^^"^^^  "^  }^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ratio  to  the  mus- 
cUatMter*.  (Prom  a  photograph  taken  at  the  cular  activity  of  the  animal.  Eeference  to  the 
United  states  Army  Medical  Museum.)  .   ,,        ...     /         .1    x  x-i  •        1  .•       i^   u  ^ 

table  will  show  that  this  relation  holds  good 

to  some  extent,  while  there  certainly  exists  none  between  the  size  of  the  corpuscles  and 

the  size  of  the  animal.    In  deer,  animals  remarkable  for  muscular  activity,  the  corpuscles 
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are  rery  small,  j^^  of  an  incli ;  while  in  the  sloth  thej  are  j^Wf  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^P^f  which 
is  oomparatively  inactive,  j^^ir*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  other  hand,  in  the  dog,  which  is  quite 
active,  we  have  a  corpuscle  of  j^  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  ox,  which  is  certainly  not  so 
active,  the  diameter  of  the  corpuscle  is  ^^^  of  an  inch.  Although  this  relation  between 
the  nze  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  muscular  activity  is  not  invariable,  it  is  certain  that, 
the  higher  we  go  in  the  great  classes  of  animals,  the  smaller  are  the  blood-corpuscles ; 
the  largest  being  found  in  the  lowest  orders  of  reptiles,  and  the  smallest,  in  the  mam- 
malia. The  blood  of  the  invertebrates,  with  a  few  exceptions,  contains  no  colored  cor- 
puscles. 

Table  of  Measurements  of  Red  Corpuscles. 

This  table  is  taken  from  the  table  of  Mr.  Gulliver,  published  in  the  Sydenham  edition  of  Hewson^s 
Works,  page  237.  Nearly  five  hundred  measurements  were  made  by  Mr.  Gulliver;  and  of  these, 
one  hundred  of  the  most  important  have  been  selected.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  diameter  of 
the  human  blood-corpuscle  is  greater  than  that  generally  given.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
these  measurements  are  mere  approximations ;  but  they  are  useful,  as  showing  the  relations  of  the 
corpuscles  in  different  animals,  and  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  blood  of  the  human  subject  from 
thai  of  some  of  the  inferior  animals.  The  measurements  are  all  given  in  fractions  of  an  English 
inch ;  and,  in  making  the  selections,  the  common  names  of  the  animals  have  been  substituted  for 
the  technical  names  given  in  the  original. 


Mammals. 
Corpusdea  Circular, 


Diameter. 

TTSTS 

Chimpanzee, ^hi 

Onrang-outang, jnftfT 

Black  monkey, 71^ 

Red  monkey, W»jj 

Cape  baboon, agVff 

Brown  baboon, ^-^^ 

Dog-faced  baboon, ^Vrr 

Lazy  monkey, Wrr 

Bat, ttVj 

Long-eared  bat, xhz 

Mdc, ;fAT 

Hedgehog, xh^ 

B«»dger, iV*  0 

Polar  bear, -^iris 

Brown  bear  of  Europe,    ....  -^^ 

Black  bear  of  North  America.      .  ^g'jj 

Raccoon, ^^^ 

I>og, tAt 

Fox, ttVt 

Jackal, 5i»gi7 

Wolf, ^^ 

Striped  hyena, jtSt 

Spotted  hyena, jirVu 

Cat,     .        .' T^ 

Lion, -iin 

Tiger, T?W 

Leopard, t/t? 

PanOier, 4^^ 

I"e«TCt, xhr 


Diameter. 

Weasel, xsW 

Polecat, xtVt 

enter, Winr 

Seal, tAt 

Porpoise, tsW 

Whale, Tii^ 

Hog, TlW 

Indian  elephant, tt^t 

Indian  rhinoceros, ^^t^bt 

Horse, x^ 

Ass,           .......  4500 

Stag, yjjS-i- 

Fallow  deer, j^y 

Virginia  deer, Thz 

Giraffe, tuVt 

Antelope, ttW 

Gazelle, tAy 

Goat, rhs 

Sheep, Wkt 

Ox, vhr 

Buffalo, tbSt 

Musk  deer  of  Java,      ....      iriiT 

Flying  squirrel, t^¥¥ 

Red  squirrel, Tcftnr 

Black  squirrel, W*T 

Gray  squirrel, tAtt 

Marmot, iViTT 

Brown  rat, WlT 

Black  rat, nVr 

Mouse, rtn 
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Diameter. 

Water  rat, j^    Opossum, 

Porcupine, ^y    Kangaroo,  . 

Beaver, ^^ 

Guinea-pig, ^ht 

Rabbit,    *     • y^    Droraedarj  (oval). 

Two-toed  sloth, y^    Camel         (oval), 


Diameter. 


L.  diam.  8.  diam* 

Tm       TwTT 

•    TrSrT        VTTS 


Eagle  (ring-tailed). 

Owl,    . 

Jay, 

Raven, 

Starling, . 

Wren, 

Sparrow, 

Woodpecker, 

Swallow, 

Stork, 


Longr 
Diameter. 

n  Iff 

•  Tjinr 
rAnr 

•  ttVt7 
nVr 

•  "nTnr 


Birds. 

Corpiuelet  Oval. 

Short 
Diameter. 

3»W  Pigeon,  . 

■i^Ye  Turtle-dove, 

jtVt  Peacock, 

TuW  Cock, . 

-ji^  Turkey,  . 

jtVt  Guinea-fowl, 

tAi  Goose, 
xiysJJ  Swan, 
^J7     Duck, 


Long 
Diameter. 

•  TTT7 

•  TT3T 
TiffT 

•  So  4  5 

TSW 


Short 
Diameter. 

TeJTJ 

80  9  8 
4  4  If 


Green  turtle,    . 
Land  tortoise. 


Heptilea, 
Corpuscles  Oval. 

Lcmg        Short 
Diameter.  Diameter. 

tAt      Tthn    Lizard, 
.    tAy      tAt    Viper, 


Long  Short 

Diameter.  Diameter. 

•    ITSV       JTTJ 
TTfJ       TSTTU 


Frog, 


Amphibia, 
Corpuscles  Oval, 

Long        Short 
Diameter.  Diameter. 
TtW      tAt     Toad, 


Long  Short 

Diameter.  Diameter. 

•       1043         booo 


Perch, 
Carp, 


Corpuscles  Oval. 

Long        Short 
Diameter.  Diameter. 
•     Si)  9  9        TTTf     P>ke, 
YT^4T        ^Af?     Eel,       . 


Long     Short 
Diameter.  Diameter. 
•    lAcr      "jAt 
tAt     rsVf 


Enumeration  of  the  Blood- Corpuscles. — In  most  of  the  quantitative  analyses  of  the 
blood,  the  proportion  of  moist  corpuscles  to  the  entire  mass  of  blood  is  stated  to  be  a 
little  less  than  one-half.  This  estimate  is  necessarily  rather  rough;  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  normal  variations  in  the  proportion  of  corpuscles, 
under  different  conditions  of  the  system,  particularly  as  these  bodies  play  so  important  a 
part  in  many  of  the  functions  of  the  organism.  Actual  enumerations  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles have  been  made  by  Vierordt,  Weckler,  and  others,  and  quite  recently  by  Malas- 
sez  (18T4).  It  is  stated  by  Malassez  that  the  error,  in  his  calculations,  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  two  or  three  per  cent.    The  process  employed  by  Malassez  is  the  following: 
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The  blood  to  be  examined  is  diluted  with  ninety-nine  parts  of  a  liquid  composed  of 
one  volume  of  a  solution  of  £^m-arabic  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1020  with  three  volumes 
of  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  also  of  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1020.  The  mixture,  contfuning  one  part  of  blood  in  one  hundred,  is  in- 
troduced into  a  small  thermometer-tube  with 
an  elliptical  bore,  the  sides  of  the  tube  being 
ground  fiat  for  convenience  of  microscopical 
examination.  The  capacity  of  the  tube  is  to 
be  calculated,  by  estimating  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  mercury  contained  in  a  given 
length.  The  tube  is  then  filled  with  the  di- 
luted blood,  and  the  number  of  corpuscles  in 
a  given  length  of  the  tube  is  counted  by 
means  of  a  microscope  fitted  with  an  eye- 
piece micrometer.  In  this  way,  the  number 
of  corpuscles  in  a  given  volume  of  blood  can 
be  readily  estimated.  In  man,  the  number 
in  a  cubic  millimeter  of  blood  (a  millimeter  = 
about  ^  of  an  inch)  is  estimated  at  about 
four  million. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Malas- 
sez,  the  proportion  of  corpuscles  is  about  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system.  In 
the  veins,  the  corpuscles  are  more  abundant  than  in  the  arteries.  In  the  venous  system, 
the  blood  of  the  splenic  veins  presents  the  largest  proportion  of  corpuscles,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  smallest  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  These  results  favor  the  idea 
that  the  red  corpuscles  are  formed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  spleen,  and  that  some 
are  destroyed  in  the  liver ;  but  farther  observations  are  necessary  to  render  this  view 
certain. 


4.-'Arf{/Mal  capillary,  JlUed  with  a  Mnauin- 
\ou9  miaeturiL  teen  undw  a  quadrilaUral  mi- 
TomeUr.    (Halassez.) 


Post-mortem  Changes  in  the  Blood- 
Corpuscles. — In  examining  the  fresh  blood 
under  the  microscope,  after  the  specimen 
has  been  under  observation  a  short  time, 
the  corpuscles  assume  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance, from  the  development,  on  their  sur- 
face, of  very  minute,  rounded  projections, 
like  the  granules  of  a  raspberry.  A  little 
later,  when  they  have  become  partly  de- 
siccated, they  present  a  shrunken  appear- 
ance, and  their  edges  are  more  or  less  ser- 
rated. Under  these  conditions,  their  orig- 
inal form  may  be  restored  by  adding  to 
the  specimen  a  liquid  of  about  the  den- 
sity of  the  serum.  When  they  have  been 
completely  dried,  as  in  blood  spilled  upon 
clothing  or  on  a  floor,  months  or  even 
years  after,  they  can  be  made  to  assume 
their  characteristic  form  by  carefully  moist- 
ening them  with  an  appropriate  liquid.  This  property  is  taken  advantage  of  in  exam- 
inations of  old  spots  supposed  to  be  blood ;  and,  if  the  manipulations  bo  carefully  con- 
ducted, the  corpuscles  may  be  recognized  without  difficulty  by  the  microscope. 

K  pure  water  be  adde<l  to  a  specimen  of  blood  under  the  microscope,  the  corpusdeB 


Fio.  5. — Human  blood-corptisclea,  thoufing  poet-moriem 
ait€ration«. 
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swell  np,  become  spherical,  and  are  finally  lost  to  view  by  solution.     The  same  effect 
follows  almost  instantaneously  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 

Structure, — ^The  structure  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  very  simple.  They  are  perfectly 
homogeneous,  presenting,  in  their  normal  condition,  no  nuclei  or  granules,  and  are  not 
provided  with  an  investing  membrane.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  anatomists  con- 
cerning this  latter  point ;  and  some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  corpuscles  are  cellular  in  their 
structure,  being  composed  of  a  membrane,  with  viscid,  semifluid  contents.  Without  going 
fully  into  the  discussion  of  this  question,  it  may  be  stated  that  few  have  assumed  to  have 
actually  demonstrated  this  membrane ;  but  certain  observers  have  inferred  its  existence 
from  the  fact  of  the  corpuscles  swelling,  and,  as  they  term  it,  bursting  on  the  addition 
of  water.  The  appearances  presented  upon  the  addition  of  iodine  to  blood  previously 
treated  with  water,  which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  shreds  of 
ruptured  vesicles,  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  membrane. 
The  great  elasticity  of  the  corpuscles,  the  persistence  with  which  they  preserve  their 
biconcave  form,  and  their  general  appearance,  rather  favor  the  idea  that  they  are  homo- 
geneous bodies  of  a  definite  shape,  than  that  they  have  a  cell-wall  with  semifluid  con- 
tents ;  especially  as  the  existence  of  a  membrane  has  been  only  inferred  and  not  posi- 
tively demonstrated.  Their  mode  of  nutrition  is  like  that  of  other  anatomical  elements. 
They  are  bathed  in  a  nutritive  fluid,  the  plasma,  and,  as  fast  as  their  substance  becomes 
worn  out  and  effete,  new  material  is  supplied.  In  this  way,  they  undergo  the  same 
molecular  changes  as  other  anatomical  structures.  When  destroyed  or  removed  from  the 
body  in  heemorrhages,  new  corpuscles  are  gradually  developed,  until  their  quantity 
reaches  the  normal  standard. 

Development  of  the  Blood- Corpuscles, — ^Very  early  in  the  development  of  the  ovum, 
the  blood-vessels  appear,  constituting  what  is  called  the  area  vasculosa.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  blood-corpuscles  are  developed,  it  may  be  before,  or  it  may  be  just  after  the 
appearance  of  the  vessels,  for  this  point  is  undetermined.  The  blood  becomes  red  when 
the  embryon  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  From  this  time  until  the  end  of 
the  sixth  or  eighth  week,  they  are  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  larger  than  in 
the  adult.  Most  of  them  are  circular,  but  some  are  ovoid,  and  a  few  are  globular.  At 
this  period,  nearly  all  of  them  are  provided  with  a  nucleus ;  but,  from  the  first,  there  are 
some  in  which  this  is  wanting.  The  nucleus  is  from  j^^  to  -g^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
globular,  granular,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid.  As  development  advances, 
these  nucleated  corpuscles  are  gradually  lost ;  but,  even  at  the  fourth  month,  we  may 
still  see  a  few  remaining.  After  this  time,  they  present  no  anatomical  differences  from 
the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  adult. 

In  many  works  on  physiology  and  general  anatomy,  we  find  accounts  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  red  corpuscles  from  the  colorless  corpuscles,  or  leucocytes,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  become  disintegrated,  their  particles  becoming  developed  into  red  corpuscles ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  positive  evidence  that  such  a  process  takes  place.  The  red  cor- 
puscles appear  before  the  leucocytes  are  formed ;  and  it  is  only  the  fact  that  the  two 
varieties  coexist  in  the  blood-vessels  which  has  given  rise  to  such  a  theory.  It  is  most 
reasonable  to  consider  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  formed  by  a  true  genesis  in  the  san- 
guineous blastema.  There  is,  farthermore,  no  sufficient  evidence  that  any  particular 
organ  or  organs  have  the  function  of  producing  the  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  regarded  by 
some  as  a  necessity  that  there  should  be  an  organ  for  the  destruction  of  the  corpuscles, 
and  one  for  their  formation.  Regarding  them,  as  we  certainly  must,  as  organized  bodies 
which  are  essential  anatomical  elements  of  the  blood,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
reasons,  based  on  their  function,  should  lead  physiologists  to  seek  so  persistently  after  an 
organ  for  their  destruction.  The  hypothesis  that  they  are  used  in  the  formation  of  pig- 
mentary matter  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  this.    The  observations  of  Malassez, 
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which  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  corposcles  in  the  blood  coming  from  the  spleen 
and  a  dimination  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  serre 
as  a  demonstration  that  the  spleen  is  a  blood-forming  organ;  and  the  same  remark 
raaj  be  applied  to  observations  upon  the  formation  of  blood-corpuscles  by  the  marrow 
of  the  bones. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  following  seem  to  be  the  most  rational 
views  with  regard  to  the  development  and  nutrition  of  the  blood-corpuscles: 

1.  At  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  in  the  ovum,  they  are  formed  by  no  special 
organs,  for  no  special  organs  then  exist ;  but  they  appear  by  genesis  in  the  sanguineous 
blastema. 

2.  When  fully  formed,  they  are  regularly-organized  anatomical  elements,  subject  to 
the  same  laws  of  gradual  molecular  waste  and  repair  as  any  of  the  anatomical  elements 
of  the  tissues. 

8.  Tliey  are  generated  de  novo  in  the  adult,  when  diminished  in  quantity  by  haamor- 
rhage  or  otherwise ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  they  are  probably  formed  in  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  by  the  same  process  by  which  they  take  their  origin  in  the  ovum. 

Function  of  the  Blood-CorpuscU%, — Although  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  plasma 
of  the  blood  are  essential  to  nutrition,  the  red  corpuscles  are  the  parts  most  immediately 
necessary  to  life.  We  have  already  seen,  in  treating  of  transfusion,  that  life  may  be  re- 
stored to  an  animal  in  which  the  functions  have  been  suspended  from  hsemorrhage,  by  the 
introduction  of  fresh  blood ;  and,  while  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  blood  should  contain 
the  elements  of  fibrin,  it  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Provost  and  Dumas  and 
others,  that  the  introduction  of  serum,  without  the  corpuscles,  has  no  restorative  effect. 
When  all  the  arteries  leading  to  a  part  are  tied,  the  tissues  lose  their  properties  of  con- 
tractility, sensibility,  etc.,  which  may  be  restored,  however,  by  supplying  it  again  with 
the  vivifying  fluid.  We  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  function  of  respiration, 
that  one  great  distinction  between  the  corpuscular  and  fluid  elements  of  the  blood  is  the 
great  capacity  which  the  former  have  for  absorbing  gases.  Direct  observations  have 
shown  that  blood  will  absorb  from  ten  to  thirteen  times  as  much  oxygen  as  an  equal  bulk 
of  water;  and  this  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  presence  of  the  red  corpuscles.  As 
all  the  tissues  are  constantly  absorbing  oxygen  and  giving  off  carbonic  acid,  a  very  im- 
portant function  of  the  corpuscles  is  to  carry  oxygen  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  only  well-deflned  function  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  red  corpuscles,  and  it  undoubtedly  is  the  principal  one.  They  have  an 
affinity,  though  not  so  great,  for  carbonic  acid,  which,  after  the  blood  has  circulated  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  system,  takes  the  place  ot  the  oxygAi.  In  some  experiments  per- 
formed a  few  years  ago  on  the  effects  of  heBmorrhage  and  the  seat  of  the  **  besoin  de  re- 
tpirer^'''*  wo  demonstrated  that  one  of  the  results  of  removal  of  blood  from  the  system 
was  a  condition  of  asphyxia,  dependent  upon  the  absence  of  these  respiratory  elements. 

Leueoeytci^  or  White  Corptuicles  of  the  Blood. — In  addition  to  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  this  fluid  always  contains  a  number  of  colorless  bodies,  globular  in  form,  in  the 
substance  of  which  are  embedded  a  greater  or  less  number  of  minute  granules.  These 
have  been  called  by  Robin,  leucocytes.  This  name  seems  more  appropriate  than  that  of 
white  or  colorless  blood-corpuscles,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  blood,  but 
are  found  in  the  lymph,  chyle,  pus,  and  various  other  fluids,  in  which  they  were  formerly 
known  by  different  names.  All  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  animal 
fluids  microscopically  have  noticed  the  great  similarity  between  the  corpuscular  elements 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  situations;  and,  as  microscopes  have  been  improved  and 
investigations  have  become  more  exact,  the  varieties  of  corpuscles  have  been  narrowed 
down.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  the  corpuscles  found  in  mucus  and 
pus  are  identical ;  also,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  white  corpuscles  found  in 
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the  Ijropb,  chyle,  and  blood ;  and,  finally,  it  has  been  shown  that  all  of  these  bodies, 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  present  marked  distinctive  characters,  belong  to  the 
same  class,  presenting  bnt  slight  differences  in  different  situations.  The  description  which 
will  be  given  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  the  effects  of  reagents,  will  an- 
swer, in  the  main,  for  all  the  corpuscular  bodies  that  are  grouped  under  the  name  of 
leucocytes. 

Leucocytes  are  normally  found  in  the  blood,  lymph,  chyle,  semen,  colostrum,  and 
vitreous  humor.  Pathologically,  they  are  found  in  the  secretion  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, following  irritation,  and  in  inflammatory  products,  when  they  are  called  pus- 
corpuscles. 

In  examining  a  specimen  of  blood  with  the  microscope,  we  immediately  notice  the 
marked  difference  between  the  leucocytes  and  red  corpuscles.  The  former  are  globular, 
with  a  smooth  surface,  somewhat  opaque  from  the  presence  of  more  or  less  granular 
matter,  white,  and  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles. 

In  examining  the  circulation  under  the  microscope,  we  are  struck  with  the  adhesive 
character  of  the  leucocytes  as  compared  with  the  red  corpuscles.  The  latter  circulate 
with  great  rapidity  in  the  centre  of  the  vessels,  while  the  leucocytes  have  a  tendency  to 
adhere  to  the  sides,  moving  along  slowly,  and  occasionally  remaining  for  a  time  entirely 
stationary,  until  they  are  swept  along  by  a  change  in  the  direction  or  force  of  the 
current. 

The  size  of  the  leucocytes  varies  somewhat,  even  in  any  one  fluid,  such  as  the  blood. 
Their  average  diameter  may  be  stated  as  ^^  o^  ^^  "^ch.  It  is  in  pus,  where  they  exist  in 
greatest  abundance,  that  their  microscopical  characters  may  be  studied  with  greatest  ad- 
vantage. In  this  fluid,  after  it  is  discharged,  the  corpuscles  sometimes  present  remarkable 
deformities.  They  become  polygonal  in  shape,  and  sometimes  ovoid,  occasionally  presenting 
projections  from  their  surface,  which  give  them  a  stellate  appearance.  These  alterations, 
however,  are  only  temporary ;  and,  after  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  they  resume  * 
their  globular  shape.  On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  they  swell  up,  become  transparent, 
with  a  delicate  outline,  and  present  in  their  interior  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four  rounded, 
nuclear  bodies,  generally  collected  in  a  mass.  This  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  coagu- 
lation of  a  portion  of  the  corpuscle,  than  a  nucleus  brought  out  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
which  renders  the  corpuscle  transparent ;  although  in  some  corpuscles  it  is  seen  without 
the  addition  of  any  reagent.  This  appearance  is  produced,  though  more  slowly,  by  the 
addition  of  water. 

Leucocytes  vary  considerably  in  their  external  characters  in  different  situations. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  pale  and  almost  without  granulations,  while  at  others  they  are 
filled  with  fatty  granules  and  are  not  rendered  clear  by  acetic  acid.  As  a  rule,  they 
increase  in  size  and  become  granular  when  confined  in  the  tissues.  In  colostrum,  where 
they  are  called  colostrum-corpuscles,  they  generally  undergo  this  change.  As  the  result 
of  inflammatory  action,  when  they  are  sometimes  called  inflammatory  or  exudation-cor- 
puscles, leucocytes  frequently  become  much  hypertrophied  and  are  fllled  with  fatty 
granules. 

The  deformation  of  the  leucocytes,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  some- 
times so  rapid  and  changeable  as  to  produce  creeping  movements,  due  to  the  projection 
and  retraction  of  portions  of  their  substance.  These  movements  are  of  the  kind  called 
amoeboid,  and  are  supposed  to  be  important  in  the  process  of  migration  of  the  corpus- 
cles, which  has  lately  been  described. 

The  quantity  of  leucocytes  compared  to  the  red  corpuscles  can  only  bo  given  approxi- 
matively.  It  has  been  estimated  by  counting  under  the  microscope  the  red  corpuscles  and 
leucocytes  contained  in  a  certain  space.  Moleschott  gives  the  proportion  as  1 :  835 ; 
others,  at  from  1  :  300  to  1  :  500.  It  has  been  found  by  Dr.  E.  Hut,  of  Zittau,  whose 
observations  have  been  confirmed  by  others,  that  the  relative  quantity  of  leucocytes 
is  much  increased  during  digestion.   He  found,  in  one  individual,  a  proportion  of  1  :  1800 
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before  breakfast ;  an  hour  after  breakfast,  which  was  taken  at  8  o^clock,  1  :  700 ;  be- 
tween 11  and  1  o'clock,  1 :  1600;  after  dining,  at  1  o'clock,  1 :  400;  two  hours  after, 
1  :  1475 ;  after  supper,  at  8  p.  m.,  1  :  550 ;  at  11^  p.  m.,  1  :  1200.  The  leucocytes  are 
much  lighter  than  the  red  corpuscles,  and,  when  the  blood  coagulates  slowly,  are  fre- 
quently found  with  a  certain  amount  of  colorless  fibrin  forming  a  layer  on  the  surface  of 
the  clot,  which  is  called  the  "  buffy-coat" 
Their  specific  gravity  is  about  1070. 

Numerous  observers,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Donn6,  Kdlliker,  Gray,  Hirt, 
and  Malassez,  have  noticed  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the 
blood  coming  from  the  spleen,  and  have 
supposed  that  they  are  formed  chiefly  in 
this  organ.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
mode  of  development  of  these  corpuscles 
to  suppose  that  auy  special  organ  is  exclu- 
sively engaged  in  their  production;  and 
their  persistence  in  animals  after  extirpa- 
tion of  the  spleen  shows  that  they  are  de- 
veloped in  other  situations. 

The  function  of  the  leucocytes  is  not 
understood.  The  supposition  that  they 
break  down  and  become  nuclei  for  the  de- 
velopment of  red  corpuscles,  which  at  one 
time  obtained,  is  a  pure  hypothesis,  which  has  no  positive  basis  in  fact. 


Fie.  ^.—ffwnan  red  and  whiU  blood-corpitaeUs, 


Deeelopment  of  Leucocytes. — These  corpuscles  appear  in  the  blood-vessels  very  early 
in  foBtal  life,  before  the  lymphatics  can  be  demonstrated.  They  arise  in  the  same  way  as 
the  red  corpuscles,  by  genesis  from  materials  existing  in  the  vessels.  They  appear  in 
lymphatics,  before  .these  vessels  pass  through  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  the  foetus  anterior 
to  the  development  of  the  spleen,  and  also  on  the  surface  of  mucous  membranes ;  so 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  produced  exclusively  by  the  lymphatic  glands,  as  has  been 
supposed.  There  is  no  organ  nor  class  of  organs  in  the  body  specially  charged  with  their 
formation ;  and,  although  they  frequently  appear  as  a  result  of  inflammation,  this  process 
is  by  no  means  necessary  for  their  production.  Robin  has  carefully  noted  the  phenom- 
ena of  their,  development  in  recent  wounds.  The  first  exudation  consists  of  clear  fluid, 
with  a  few  red  corpuscles ;  then,  a  finely  granular  blastema.  In  from  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour,  pale,  transparent  globules,  from  -^^  to  -^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
make  their  appearance,  which  soon  become  finely  granular  and  present  the  ordinary 
appearance  of  leucocytes.  They  are  thus  developed,  like  other  anatomical  elements,  by 
organization  of  the  necessary  elements  furnished  by  a  blastema,  and  not  by  the  action 
of  any  special  organ  or  organs. 

This  view  of  the  mode  of  development  of  leucocytes  seems  to  be  established  by  the 
following  very  elegant  experiments  of  Onimus,  showing  that  corpuscles  may  be  devel- 
o[>ed,  under  favorable  conditions,  in  a  perfectly  clear,  homogeneous  blastema : 

Onimus  used  the  clear  fluid  taken  without  delay  from  rapidly-developed  blisters, 
which  he  found  ordinarily  contained  no  leucocytes,  but  which  he  carefully  filtered  in 
order  to  remove  all  sources  of  error.  The  filtered  liquid  contained  no  morphological 
elements ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  that,  if  the  liquid  were  allowed  to  remain 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  contact  with  the  derma,  it  always  contained  leucocytes  and  epi- 
thelial cells.  Under  these  circumstances,  even  after  filtration,  the  liquid  contained  a  few 
leucocytes ;  but,  after  six  or  seven  hours  of  repose  in  a  conical  vessel,  the  corpuscular 
elements  gravitated  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  upper  portion  of  the  liquid  perfectly  clear. 
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This  liquid,  entirely  free  from  anatomical  elements,  was  enclosed  in  little  sacs  formed 
of  an  animal  membrane  (gold-beater^s  skin)  and  introduced  under  the  skin  of  a  living 
rabbit.  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  a  few  small  leucocytes  and  granulations  had  made 
their  appearance ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  fluid  had  become  somewhat 
opaque,  and  contained  a  large  number  of  leucocytes  and  granulations ;  and,  at  the  end 
of  thirty-six  hours,  the  fluid  was  white,  milky,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  leucocytes 
and  granulations.  The  leucocytes,  which  were  examined  also  by  Prof.  Robin,  presented 
all  the  characters  by  which  these  corpuscles  are  ordinarily  recognized.  These  experi- 
ments were  repeated  with  more  than  forty  different  specimens  of  fluid  from  blisters. 

The  experiments  were  then  varied  in  order  to  show  the  influence  of  the  membrane 
and  the  composition  of  the  blastema  upon  the  development  of  leucocytes.  By  modify- 
ing the  membrane  in  which  the  blastema  was  enclosed,  it  was  found  that  the  corpuscles 
were  rapidly  developed  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  osmotic  action.  When  thick 
animal  membranes  were  used,  their  development  was  slow,  and,  in  some  instances,  did 
not  take  place  at  all.  There  was  no  development  of  leucocytes  in  a  clear  blastema  en- 
closed in  a  sac  of  caoutchouc  or  in  glass  tubes  hermetically  sealed ;  and  from  this  it  was 
concluded  that  osmotic  action  is  a  necessary  condition,  and  that  the  mere  heat  of  the 
body  is  not  sufficient  to  develop  these  corpuscles,  even  in  an  appropriate  blastema.  The 
influence  of  this  constant  molecular  movement  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  conditions 
of  absolute  repose  which  are  so  essential  to  the  formation  of  crystals  from  ordinary 
saline  solutions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  these  experiments  is  connected  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  composition  of  the  blastema  upon  the  development  of  leucocytes.  It  was 
found  that  these  bodies  were  never  developed  in  a  blastema  in  which  the  fibrin  had  been 
coagulated.  Experimenting  with  two  liquids,  the  only  diflerence  in  their  constitution 
being  that  in  one  the  fibrin  had  been  coagulated  by  repeatedly  plunging  the  glass  tube  in 
which  it  was  contained  into  cool  water,  while  the  other  was  kept  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda  being  added  to  prevent  coagulation,  it  was  found 
that  leucocytes  were  developed  as  usual  in  the  fluid  which  contained  the  flbrinous  elements, 
and  that  none  appeared  in  the  other.  On  placing  the  liquid  with  its  coagulum  enclosed 
in  a  sac  under  the  skin,  it  was  found  that,  after  a  time,  the  fibrin  was  redissolved,  but 
no  leucocytes  made  their  appearance. 

The  theory  which  has  for  its  motto,  omnU  cellula  e  eellula,  receives  no  support  from 
these  experiments.  Onimus  added  to  fluids  which  had  been  deprived  of  fibrinous  matters, 
epithelial  colls  and  pus-corpuscles,  but,  even  after  thirty-six  hours,  he  never  found  any 
additional  development  of  corpuscular  elements.  Leucocytes  added  to  fiuids  in  which 
the  fibrinous  elements  were  unchanged  did  not  seem  to  exert  any  influence  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  new  corpuscles. 

Elementary  Corpuscles, — ^Little  granules  are  found  in  the  blood,  especially  during 
digestion,  which,  as  they  were  supposed  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles, have  been  called  elementary  granules  or  corpuscles.  They  probably  are  little 
fatty  particles  of  the  chyle  which  come  from  the  thoracic  duct,  and  are  not  positively 
known  to  have  any  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  other  corpuscular  elements  of 
the  blood. 

Composition  of  the  lied  Corpiufcles. 

The  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  contain  an  organic  nitrogenized  principle,  called 
globuline,  combined  with  inorganic  principles  and  a  coloring  matter.  The  composition 
of  the  leucocytes  has  not  been  accurately  determined.  The  inorganic  matters  contained 
in  the  red  corpuscles  are  in  a  condition  of  intimate  union  with  the  other  constituents, 
and  can  only  be  separated  by  incineration.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  various  inorganic  constituents  of  the  plasma  exist  also  in  the  cor- 
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pofloles,  which  latter  are  particularly  rich  in  the  salts  of  potassa.    Iron  exists  in  the  col-- 
oring  matter  of  the  corpuscles.    In  addition,  the  corpuscles  contain  cholesterinc,  lece> 
thine,  a  certain  amount  of  fatty  matter,  and  probably  some  of  the  organic  saline  princi- 
,  plea  of  the  blood. 

Glohuline. — Rollett,  by  alternately  freezing  and  thawing  blood  several  times  in  succes- 
sion in  a  platinum  vessel,  has  succeeded  in  separating  the  coloring  matter  from  the  red  cor- 
poscles.  When  the  blood  is  afterward  warmed  and  liquefied,  the  fluid  is  no  longer  opaque, 
but  is  dark  and  transparent.  Microscopical  examination  then  reveals  the  corpuscles,  entire- 
ly decolorized  and  floating  in  a  red,  semitransparent  serum.  Denis  extracted  the  organic 
principle  of  the  corpuscles  by  adding  to  defibrinated  blood  about  one-half  its  volume  of 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  containing  one  part  in  ten  of  water.  Allowing  this  to 
stand  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  there  appears  a  viscid  mass,  which  is  very  carefully 
washed  with  water  until  all  the  coloring  matter  and  the  salt  added  has  been  removed. 
The  whitish,  translucid  mass  which  remains  is  called  globuline.  Denis  has  also  ex- 
tracted a  small  quantity  of  fibrin  from  the  corpuscles.  Globuline  is  readily  extracted 
from  the  blood  of  birds,  but  is  obtained  with  difficulty  from  tlie  blood  of  the  human 
subject. 

HtBmaglohine. — This  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles.  It  has  been  called 
by  different  writers,  hremaglobuline  or  liflBmatocrystalline ;  but  the  crystals  called  hsema- 
tine  and  hsematosine  are  derivatives  of  hsBmaglobine  and  are  not  true  proximate  princi- 
ples. Hasmaglobine  may  be  extracted  from  the  red  corpuscles  by  adding  to  tbem,  when 
congealed,  ether,  drop  by  drop.  A  jelly-like  mass  is  then  formed,  which  is  passed  rap- 
idly through  a  cloth,  crystals  soon  appearing  in  the  liquid,  which  may  be  separated  by 
filtration.    (Gautier.) 

The  crystals  of  hsemaglobine  extracted  from  human  blood  are  in  the  form  of  four- 
sided  prisms,  elongated  rhomboids,  or  rectangular  tablets,  of  a  purplish-red  color.  They 
are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
iron.  They  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  very  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  and  the  heemaglo- 
bine  is  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  mer- 
cory,  chlorine,  or  acetic  acid.  The  proportion  of  this  coloring  matter  to  the  entire  mass 
of  blood  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  parts  per  thousand.  It  constitutes 
from  51  to  T^y  of  the  dried  corpuscles.  A  solution  of  hromaglobine  in  one  thousand 
parts,  examined  with  the  spectroscope,  gives  two  dark  bands  between  tlio  letters  D  and 
E  in  Frauenhofcr's  scale. 

Treated  with  oxygen  or  prepared  in  fluids  in  contact  with  the  air,  there  occurs  a 
union  of  oxygen  with  the  coloring  matter,  forming  what  has  been  called  oxyhromaglobine. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oxygen  enters  into  an  intimate,  though  rather  unstable 
combination  with  hajraaglobine,  and  this  is  an  important  point  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  blood  in  respiration.  A  solution  of  oxy- 
hsemaglobine  presents  a  different  spectrum  from  a  solution  of  pure  hfemaglobine.  If 
we  examine  a  solution  of  oxyhaemaglobine  with  the  spectroscope  and  then  discharge 
the  oxygen  by  prolonged  ebullition  in  a  vacuum,  the  characteristic  bands  of  pure  hrcma- 
globine  make  their  appearance.  The  union  of  oxygen  with  hajmaglobine  is  unstable  and 
the  oxgen  can  be  removed  by  a  current  of  hydrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  or  carbonic  acid.  A 
current  of  carbonic  oxide  displaces  the  oxygen,  and  the  carbonic  oxide  forms  a  very  sta* 
ble  combination  with  the  coloring  matter.  It  is  well  known  that  carbonic  oxide  is  a 
very  poisonous  gas,  which  becomes  fixed  in  the  corpuscles  so  that  they  become  inca- 
pable of  absorbing  oxygen. 

According  to  recent  observations,  oxygen  combined  with  hiemaglobine  exists  in  the 
condition  of  ozone.     A  solution  of  oxyhaemaglobine  is  readily  decomposed  by  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  forming,  like  ozone,  water  and  a  precipitate  of  sulphur. 
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HeDmatine  may  be  produced  by  decomposition  of  hsBmaglobine,  by  a  process  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  describe,  as  the  hsBraatine  is  not  a  proximate  principle.  HsBmatoi- 
dine  is  also  a  product  of  decomposition  of  heamaglobine,  but  it  does  not  contain  iron. 
Hsematoidine  is  more  interesting,  however,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  found  in 
old  clots  that  have  been  long  extravasated  in  the  tissues.  Bobin  found  a  notable  quan- 
tity of  crystals  of  hsematoidine  in  a  cyst  of  the  liver. 

Assuming,  as  we  certainly  may,  that  the 
blood  furnishes  material  for  the  nourishment 
of  all  the  tissues  and  organs,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  entering  into  its  composition  all 
the  proximate  principles  existing  in  the  body 
which  undergo  no  change  in  nutrition,  like 
the  inorganic  principles,  and  organic  matters 
capable  of  being  converted  into  the  organic 
elements  of  every  tissue.  Farthermore,  as 
the  products  of  waste  are  all  taken  up  by  the 
blood  before  their  final  elimination,  these  also 
should  enter  into  its  composition.  With  these 
facts  in  our  minds,  we  can  readily  appreciate 
the  importance  of  accurate  proximate  ana- 
lyses of  the  circulating  fluid. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of 
labor  bestowed  by  the  most  eminent  chemists 
of  the  day  upon  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
the  blood,  and  the  great  physiological  interest 
attaching  to  every  advance  in  our  knowledge 
in  this  direction,  the  chemical  difficulties  in- 
volved are  so  great,  that  even  now  there  are 
no  analyses  which  give  the  exact  quantities 
of  each  of  its  inorganic  constituents.  This  is 
owing  to  the  great  diflSculty  in  the  analysis  of 
any  fluid  in  which  inorganic  and  organic  prin- 
ciples are  so  closely  united ;  for  there  is  no 
more  delicate  problem  in  analytical  chemistry 
than  the  determination  of  the  presence  and  the 
proportions  of  inorganic  substances  united  with 
organic  matter.  Of  the  animal  fluids  which  are  easily  obtained,  the  blood,  from  the  large 
proportion  of  different  organic  principles  which  enter  into  its  composition,  presents  the 
greatest  difiSculties  to  the  analytical  chemist.  Another  difficulty  is  the  necessity  of  a 
proximate,  and  not  an  ultimate  analysis.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  amount  of  cer- 
tain chemical  elements  which  the  blood  contains;  we  must  ascertain  the  amount  of 
these  elements  in  the  state  of  union  with  each  other  to  form  proximate  principles. 

Most  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  found  both  in  the  corpuscles  and  plasma. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  all  of  the  different  constituents  of  these  two  parts  of  the  blood. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  that  the  phosphorized  fats  are  more 
at)undant  in  the  globules,  while  the  fatty  acids  are  more  abundant  in  the  plasma.  The 
salts  with  a  potash-base  have  been  found  by  the  same  observer  to  exist  almost  entirely 
in  the  corpuscles,  and  the  soda-salts  are  four  times  more  abundant  in  the  plasma  than  in 
the  corpuscles.  In  addition  to  the  nutritive  principles,  we  have,  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  blood,  urea,  cholesterine,  urate  of  soda,  creatine,  creatinine,  and  other 
substances  the  characters  of  which  are  not  yet  fully  determined,  belonging  to  the  class 
of  excrementitious  principles.  Their  consideration  comes  more  appropriately  under  the 
head  of  excretion,  and  they  will  be  fully  taken  up  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  that  suly'eot 


Fig.  l.—CrystaUUed  hamaglohine.    (Oautler.) 
a,  &,  crystals  from  the  venous  blood  of  man ;  c,  blood 
of  the  cat ;  d^  blood  of  the  Guinea  pig ;  «,  blood 
of  the  marmot ;  /  blood  of  the  squirrel.    (Oan- 
tier.) 
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Ajialyais  of  the  Blood. 

In  the  analyses  ^ven  in  the  older  works  on  physiology,  the  blood,  having  been  divided 
into  plasma  and  corposcles,  was  supposed  to  contain,  in  the  plasma,  two  organic  princi- 
ples, called  albnmen  and  fibrin.  Becent  investigations,  however,  have  shown  that  the 
organic  constituents  of  the  plasma  are  more  complex ;  and  the  more  modern  analyses  of 
the  blood  give  other  organic  principles,  which  have  been  separated  by  new  methods. 
As  these  have  been  very  generally  accepted  by  modern  writers,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
describe  them  in  detail,  and  we  shall  adopt  the  new  nomenclature,  as  far  as  the  different 
organic  principles  have  been  established  by  definite  observations.  An  argument  in  favor 
of  this  subdivision  of  the  matters  formerly  recognized  as  fibrin  and  albumen  is  the  fact, 
which  has  long  been  i^>parent,  that  the  organic  constituents  of  the  blood,  particularly 
albumen,  are  known  to  possess  certain  peculiar  properties  which  distinguish  them  from 
these  principles  as  they  are  found  elsewhere.  The  following  table,  which  we  have  care- 
foUy  compiled  from  recent  authorities,  particularly  Robin,  gives  approximatively  the  quan- 
tities of  the  different  constituents  of  the  blood-plasma.  These  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  classes:  1.  Inorganic  principles;  2.  Organic  saline  principles;  8.  Organic  non- 
nitrogenized  principles ;  4.  Excrementitious  matters;  5.  Organic  nitrogenized  principles. 


Composition  of  the  Blood-Plasma. 

Specific  gravity,  1028. 

Water,  779  parts  per  1,000  m  the  male ;  791  parts  per  1,000  m  the  female. 
Chloride  of  sodium,  3  to  4  parts  per  1,000. 
"        "  potassium,  0-869  parts  per  1,000. 
^        **  ammonium,  proportion  not  determined. 
Sulphate  of  potassa,  0*288  parts  per  1,000. 

**       "  soda,  proportion  not  determined. 
Carbonate  of  potassa,     "  "  " 

fi,       ^  t«         ti  gQjj^  (^j^j,  bicarbonate  of  soda),  1*200  parts  per  1,000. 

"  "  lime,  proportion  not  determined. 

"  "  magnesia,     *'        "  " 

Phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones,  and  neutral  phosphate, 

**         "  magnesia, 

**         "  potassa, 

"         "  iron  (probable), 
Basic  phosphates  and  neutral  phosphate  of  soda, 
Silica,  copper,  lead,  and  magnesia,  traces  occasionally. 
Lactate  of  soda,  proportion  not  determined. 

"       "  lime  (probable),  proportion  not  determined. 
Pneumate  of  soda,  ♦*  "  »* 

Oleate  of  soda, 
Margaratc  of  soda, 
Stearate      "     " 
Valerate     "      »* 
Butyrate     "      " 
Oleine, 
Margarine, 
Stearine, 

Lecethine,  containing  nitrogen  and  called  phosphorized  fatty  matter,  0*400  parts  per  1,000. 
Glucose,  0002  parts  per  1,000. 
Glycogenic  matter,  proportion  not  determined. 
Inosite  (muscles),  "  '*  " 
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1-500  parts  per  1,000. 


1-475  parts  per  1,000. 
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Carbonic  acid  in  solution. 

Urea,  01 77  parts  per  1,000,  in  arterial  blood;  0088,  in  the  blood  of  the  renal  vein. 

Urate  of  soda,  proportion  not  determined. 

"      "  potassa  (probable^  proportion  not  determined. 

"      "  lime,  "  "  "  " 

"      "  magnesia,    "  "  "  " 

"      "  ammonia,     "  "         "  " 

Sudorates  of  soda,  etc.,  "  "  " 

Inosates,  "         **  " 

Oxalates,  "  "  »♦ 

Creatinine,  "  «  " 

Leucine,  "         "  " 

Hypoxanthine,  "  "  " 

Cholesterine,  0*465  to  0*751  parts  per  1,000,  in  the  entire  blood. 

Plasmine,  25  parts  (dried)  per  1,000.  i    ?!^7»  '  ^^^J''  ^'^^-  ,  _ 
^       ^       "<        y  f       »         1    Metalbumen,  22  parts  per  1,000. 

Serine,  53  parts  (dried)  per  1,000. 

(Moist  fibrin,  8*820  parts  per  1,000,  m  the  entire  blood. 

Metalbumen  and  serine  constitute  the  albumen  of  the  older  analyses.    Albumen, 

about  75  parts  [dried]  and  880  parts  [moist]  per  1,000,  in  the  entire  blood.) 

Peptones,  4  parts  (dried)  and  28  parts  (moist)  per  1,000. 

Coloring  matters  of  the  plasma,  proportion  and  characters  not  determined. 
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We  shall  take  the  above  table  as  a  guide  for  our  studj  of  the  individual  constituents 
of  the  blood -plasma.  As  regards  gases,  in  addition  to  carbonic  acid,  which  we  have 
classed  with  the  excrementitious  matters,  the  blood  contains  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen.  The  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  are  not  important,  and  the  relations  of  oxygen 
will  be  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  respiration.  Most  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood  exists  in  the  red  corpuscles,  which  contain  a  peculiar  principle  which  we 
have  already  considered  in  connection  with  the  chemical  constitution  of  these  bodies. 

In  studying  the  composition  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  food,  the 
tissues,  secreted  fluids,  etc.,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  its  constituents  into  classes,  and  this 
we  have  done  in  the  simplest  manner  possible. 

It  is  evident,  the  blood  receiving  all  the  products  of  disassimilation  as  well  as  the 
nutritive  principles  resulting  from  digestion,  that  there  should  be  a  division  of  its  con- 
stituents into  nutritive  and  excrementitious.  We  have  classed  certain  principles  together 
as  excrementitious.  These  are  the  various  products  of  disassimilation  of  the  organism, 
which  are  taken  up  by  the  blood  or  conveyed  to  the  blood-vessels  by  the  lymphatics, 
exist  in  the  blood  in  small  quantity,  and  are  constantly  being  separated  from  the  blood 
by  the  different  excreting  organs.  Their  constant  removal  fi*om  the  blood  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  excessively  minute  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  this  fluid.  Their 
relations  to  the  organism  will  be  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  excretion. 

Excludmg,  then,  for  the  present,  all  consideration  of  the  products  of  disassimilation, 
we  have  to  study  the  various  constituents  of  the  blood  that  are  more  or  less  directly 
concerned  in  nutrition. 

Physiological  chemists  recognize  certain  constituents  of  the  organism,  called  proxi- 
mate principles,  which  may  be  elementary  substances,  but  which  are  more  frequently 
compounds.  We  speak  of  chloride  of  sodium  as  a  proximate  principle  existing  in  the 
blood,  because,  as  chloride  of  sodium,  it  gives  to  the  blood  certain  properties.  We  do  not 
regard  the  chemical  elements,  chlorine  and  sodium,  as  proximate  principles,  because  they 
do  not  exist  in  the  blood  uncombined.  Still,  a  proximate  principle  may  be  a  chemical 
element,  as  in  the  case  of  oxygen,  which,  as  oxygen,  performs,  in  the  blood,  certain 
important  functions. 

Adoptmg,  in  the  main,  the  definition  given  by  Robin,  we  may  regard  as  a  proximate 
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principle,  a  sabstanoe  extracted  from  the  body,  wliich  cannot  be  subdivided  without 
chemical  decomposition  and  loss  of  certain  characteristic  properties.  This  definition 
will  apply  to  all  classes  of  proximate  principles,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic. 

Tailing  as  a  basis,  the  classification  proposed  by  Robin,  we  may  divide  the  proximate 
principles  of  the  blood,  and,  indeed,  of  the  entire  organism,  as  follows : 

1.  Inorganic  Principles, — ^This  class  is  of  inorganic  origin,  definite  chemical  compo- 
sition, and  crystallizable.  The  substances  forming  it  are  all  introduced  from  without, 
and  are  all  discharged  from  the  body  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  entered.  They 
never  exist  alone,  but  are  always  combined  with  the  organic  principles,  to  form  the 
organized  fluids  or  solids.  Thb  union  is  *^  atom  to  atom,'^  and  so  intimate  that  they  are 
taken  up  with  the  organic  elements,  as  the  latter  are  worn  out  and  become  efiete,  and 
are  discharged  from  the  body,  although  themselves  unchanged.  To  supply  the  place  of 
the  principles  thus  thrown  off,  a  fresh  quantity  is  deposited  in  the  process  of  nutrition. 
They  give  to  the  various  organs  important  properties ;  and,  although  identical  with  sub- 
stances in  the  inorganic  world,  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  they  behave  as  organic  sub- 
stances. They  require  no  special  preparation  for  absorption,  but  are  soluble  and  taken 
in  unchanged.  They  are  received  into  the  body  in  about  tlie  same  proportion  at  all 
periods  of  life,  but  their  discharge  is  notably  dimmished  in  old  age,  giving  rise  to  cal- 
oareoos  incrustations  and  deposits  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  calcareous  matter 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues.  As  examples  of  this  class  we  may  cite 
water,  chloride  of  sodium,  the  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  other  inorganic 
salts. 

The  fiiDctions  of  water  in  the  blood  are  sufficiently  evident.  It  acts  as  a  solvent  for 
the  inorganic  salts,  the  organic  salts,  and  the  excrementitious  matters.  In  conjunction 
with  the  nitrogenized  principles,  it  constitutes  a  medium  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  sus- 
pended without  solution. 

The  various  salts  enumerated  in  the  table  exist  in  solution  in  water  and  are  more  or 
less  intimately  combined  with  the  coagulable  organic  principles.  Of  these,  the  chloride 
of  sodium  is  the  most  abundant.  It  undoubtedly  has  an  important  function  in  giving 
density  to  the  plasma  and  in  regulating  the  processes  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis.  In 
connection  with  the  organic  salts  and  crystallizable  excrementitious  matters,  it  may  be 
stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  blood  contains  from  14  to  10  parts  per  1,000  of  matters 
in  actual  solution,  of  which  from  6  to  8  parts  consist  of  inorganic  salts.  The  presence  of 
these  principles  in  solution,  with  the  organic  coagulable  principles,  prevents  the  solution 
of  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood.  The  presence  of  the  chlorides  and  the  alka- 
line sulphates  assists  in  dissolving  the  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  the  calcareous  phos- 
phates. A  portion  of  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  are  decomposed  in  the  system  and 
furnish  bases  for  certain  of  the  organic  salts,  such  as  the  lactates,  urates,  etc. 

2.  Organic  Saline  Principles. — These  principles  are  for  the  most  part  formed  in  the 
organism,  and  they  exist  in  the  blood  in  very  small  quantity.  The  lactates  are  probably 
produced  by  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  bicarbonates  and  the  union  of  the  bases 
with  lactic  acid,  the  lactic  acid  resulting  from  a  change  of  a  portion  of  the  saccharine 
matter  in  the  blood.  The  pneumate  of  soda  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  pneumic  acid, 
an  acid  principle  found  in  the  lungs,  with  the  base.  The  physiological  relations  of  these 
principles  are  little  understood.  The  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  fatty  acids  with  bases 
are  probably  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  fatty  principles,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
derived  from  the  food. 

3.  Organic  Xon-nitrogenized  Principles. — These  usually  exist  in  the  blood  in  small 
quantity  and  are  derived  mainly  from  the  food.  Lecethine,  although  it  contains  nitrogen, 
is  introduced  into  this  class  because  it  presents  many  of  the  properties  of  the  fats.  It 
exists  in  the  blood,  bile,  nervous  substance,  and  the  yolk  of  egg.  This  ]>rinciple  is  sup- 
posed by  Robin  to  be  almost  identical  with  protagon.  Its  chemical  properties  and 
physiological  relations  are  not  well  understood.     The  saccharine  principles  and  glyco- 
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gonic  matter  are  derived  in  part  from  the  food  and  in  part  from  the  liver,  where  sugar 
and  glycogenic  matter  are  manufactured.  Thej  are  of  organic  origin,  definite  chemical 
compoHition,  and  crystallizahle.  The  fats  and  sugars  are  distinguished  from  other  or- 
ganic principles  hy  the  fact  tliat  they  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
In  the  sugars,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  exist  in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  which 
fact  has  given  them  the  name  of  hydrocarbons  or  hydrates  of  carbon.  The  principles 
of  this  class  play  an  important  part  in  development  and  nutrition.  One  of  them,  sugar, 
appears  very  early  in  foetal  life,  formed  first  by  the  placenta,  and  afterward  by  the  liver, 
its  formation  by  the  latter  organ  continuing  during  life.  Fat  is  a  necessary  element  of 
food,  and  is  also  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  exact  influence  which  these 
substances  have  on  development  and  nutrition  is  not  known ;  but  experiments  and  obser- 
vation have  shown  that  this  influence  is  important.  They  will  be  considered  more  fully 
under  the  head  of  nutrition. 

4.  Kxcremcntitious  Matten, — A  full  consideration  of  these  principles,  which  are  all 
formed  by  the  process  of  disassimilation  of  the  tissues  and  are  taken  up  by  the  blood  to 
be  eliminated  by  the  proper  organs,  belongs  to  excretion.  The  relations  of  carbonic 
acid  to  the  system  will  be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  respiration. 

fi.  Organio  Nitrogmued  PrineipUs. — This  class  of  proximate  principles  is  of  organic 
origin,  indefinite  chemical  composition,  and  uon-crystallizable.  Substances  forming  this 
class  are  api)arently  the  only  principles  which  are  endowed  with  so-called  vital  properties, 
taking  materials  for  their  regeneration  from  the  nutritive  fluids  and  appropriating  them  to 
form  part  of  their  own  substance.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  they  are  diflfer- 
cnt  from  any  thing  which  is  met  with  out  of  the  living  body.  They  are  all,  in  the  body, 
in  a  8t4ite  of  continual  change,  wearing  out  and  becoming  cfiete,  when  they  are  trans- 
formed into  exoromentitious  substances.  The  process  of  repair  in  this  instance  is  not 
the  wimv  as  in  inorganic  substances,  which  enter  and  are  disi^harged  from  the  body  with- 
out undergoing  any  change.  The  analogous  substances  which  exist  in  food  undergo  a 
very  elaborate  preparation  by  digestion,  before  they  can  even  be  absorbed  by  the  blood- 
vessels; and  still  another  change  takes  place  when  they  are  appropriated  by  the  various 
tissuos.  Thoy  exist  in  all  the  solids,  semisolids,  and  fluids  of  the  body,  never  alone,  but 
always  combined  with  inorganic  substances.  As  a  i>eculiarity  of  chemical  constitution, 
they  all  contain  nitrogv»n,  which  has  given  them  the  name  of  nitrogonized  or  azotized 
principles.  In  stuilying  their  properties  more  fully,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  by  far  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  organism.  The  elaborate  preparation  which  they  require 
for  absorption  involves  the  most  important  part  of  the  function  of  digestion.  Their  ab- 
solute integrity  is  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  essential  functions  of  many  tissues, 
AS  muscular  contraction  or  conduction  of  nervous  fon^e.  An  exact  knowledjre  of  all 
the  tranM'ornmtii»ns  which  take  place  in  their  regeneration  and  the  princess  by  which 
they  are  eonvertinl  into  etVete  or  excrementitious  matters  would  enable  us  to  comprehvntl 
nutrition,  w  Inch  is  the  most  imiH>rtant  part  of  physiidogy  ;  but  as  yet  we  know  little  of 
these  changvs,  and  may  consider  ourselves  fi»rtunate  in  imderstanding  a  lew  of  thv  laws 
in  acivnlanoe  with  wliieh  they  are  n^gulated. 

0(  the  ditferi^nt  classes  of  pn^xiniate  principles  existing  in  the  bUH>tl.  it  is  at  once 
«p]^arent  that  the  organic  nitn>g\>ni;ed  principles  are  more  complex  in  their  constitution, 
pr^^perties,  and  t^unctions  than  the  other  clas>es.  These  principles,  as  they  fxi>t  in  the 
MiH>d«  pos>ess  peculiar  and  iharactori>tie  pn>]>ertios»  wl.ioh  it  will  bo  nooe><iary  to  stui^y 
in  detail. 

/V,wi«iMi«,  Fihrhis  l*Vf.>#.'>N*Ni'»K  .^  W)jf.  Tl'.e  name  p\-»v»nine  \x  :i<  *:i\en  1\>  Pcni<  t.»  n 
peculiar  principle  which  he  extracted  tVoui  tl«e  bUvsl  b\  ?!,o  t^»'.]o\vinj  pr.xv><:  T!.*. 
Moi>*l  drawn  dirwtly  tVtMU  an  artery  t»r  vein  is  r^veixod  into  .h  xi'i'ioi  .\^iitA-r-ni:  .lu-sov- 
onth  part  k\(  it.s  wdume  of  a  conoontratctl  solution  ot*  sulphate  of  s,^*^u  ^\h\oV.  vrovcv.t* 
coagulation;  in  a  sliorl  llmo  Uio  c^^rpwi^cU'*  gravitate  tt>  the  K>t torn  ot  tV  <  \ins^1.  and 
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the  plflsma  may  be  separated  by  decantation ;  to  the  plasma  is  added  an  excess  of  pul- 
▼erized  chloride  of  sodium,  when  a  soft,  pulpy  substance  is  precipitated,  which  is  plas- 
mine.  This  substance,  after  desiccation,  bears  a  proportion  of  about  twenty-five  parts 
per  thousand  of  blood.  It  is  soluble  in  from  ten  to  twenty  parts  of  water,  when  a  por- 
tion of  it  coagulates  and  may  be  removed  by  stirring  with  twigs  or  a  bundle  of  broom- 
corn,  in  the  way  in  which  fibrin  is  separated  from  the  blood.  The  fibrin  thus  separated 
is  called  by  Denis  concrete  fibrin,  and  the  substance  which  remains  in  solution,  dissolved 
fibrin.  By  most  writers  of  the  present  day,  the  dissolved  fibrin  of  Denis  is  called  metal- 
bomen,  a  name  which  we  shall  adopt. 

According  to  Denis,  plasmine  is  a  proximate  principle  of  the  blood,  and,  after  extrac- 
tion by  the  process  Just  described,  is  decomposed  into  concrete  fibrin  and  dissolved 
fibrin,  or  metalbumen.  Having  removed  the  concrete  fibria  from  the  solution  of  plas- 
mine, the  metalbumen  is  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  does 
not  coagulate  ordinary  albumen.  The  proportion  of  dried  metalbumen  in  the  blood  is 
aboat  twenty-two  parts  per  thousand.  The  proportion  of  dried  fibrin  is  about  three 
parts  per  thousand. 

After  the  extraction  of  plasmine  from  the  blood,  another  coagulable  substance  re- 
mains, which  is  called  serine.  This  is  coagulated  by  heat,  the  strong  mineral  acids,  and 
absolute  alcohol,  but  is  not  coagulated  by  ether,  which  coagulates  albumen  of  the  white 
of  egg.  Serine  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  ordinary  albumen,  but  is  stated  to  be  much 
more  osmotic.  Its  proportion,  desiccated,  in  the  blood  is  about  fifty-three  parts  per 
thousand. 

We  cannot  admit  the  existence  of  new  coagulable  principles  in  the  blood  unless  it  be 
shown  that  the  processes  by  which  they  are  extracted  do  not  involve  decomposition  of 
established  proximate  constituents.  The  processes  just  described  do  not  seem  to  involve 
artificial  decomposition.  It  is  perfectly  proper,  in  analyzing  the  blood,  to  prevent  spon- 
taneous coagulation  by  the  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  as  this  jsalt  simply  keeps 
the  blood  finid  without  apparently  changing  its  organic  constituents,  and  the  plasmine  is 
simply  precipitated  by  the  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  substance 
called  metalbumen,  being  coagulated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  is  not  albumen,  and 
serine  also  presents  some  important  points  of  diflercnce  from  albumen.  Admitting  the 
existence,  then,  of  plasmine  and  serine,  it  is  important  to  understand  clearly  the  charac- 
ters of  these  principles  as  compared  with  what  were  formerly  called  fibrin  and  albumen. 

Instead  of  fibrin  and  albumen  in  the  blood,  we  now  recognize  two  new  principles,  in 
the  natural  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid,  which  are  called  plasmine  and  serine.  The 
substance  known  as  fibrin  is  one  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  plasmine.  Metal- 
bumen and  serine  constitute  what  was  formerly  called  albumen.  Fibrin  is  not  a  proxi- 
mate principle,  but  is  formed  in  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  plasmine.  Metalbu- 
men is  the  other  product  of  decomposition  of  plasmine.  The  fibrin  of  arterial  blood 
has  long  been  known  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  fibrin  of  venous  blood,  when  the  blood 
has  been  allowed  to  coagulate  spontaneously.  Arterial  fibrin  is  insoluble  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium  which  will  dissolve  the  fibrin  of  venous  blood. 

Peptones,  eU. — A  certain  quantity  of  nitrogenized  matter,  distinct  from  the  principles 
just  described,  has  been  extracted  from  the  blood,  which  is  analogous  to  ])eptone  or 
albuminose.  This  is  separated  by  coagulating  the  serum  of  the  blood  with  hot  acetic 
acid  and  filtering,  when  the  peptones  pass  through  in  the  filtrate.  These  principles  are 
pn>bably  derived  from  the  food.  Their  proportion  in  the  plasma  is  about  four  parts, 
dried,  per  thousand,  or  twenty-eight  parts  before  desiccation. 

A  small  quantity  of  coloring  matter  exists  in  the  plasma.  If  we  separate  the  corpus- 
cles as  completely  as  possible,  the  clear  liquid  still  has  a  reddish-amber  color.  This  col- 
oring matter  has  never  been  isolated  and  studied.  It  is  analogous  to  the  coloring  mat- 
ters of  the  rod  corpuscles,  the  bile,  and  the  urine. 
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In  addition  to  the  organic  nitrogenized  principles  which  we  have  described,  some 
authors  recognize  a  substance  called  paragloboline,  or  fibrinoplastic  matter,  and  fibriuo- 
genie  matter.  Thtfse  are  supposed  to  be  factors  of  fibrin,  which  come  together  in  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  They  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  theories  of 
coagulation.  The  so-called  albuminates  of  soda  and  potassa  have  not  been  positively 
established  as  proximate  principles. 

Coagulation  of  the  Blood. 

The  remarkable  property  in  the  blood  of  spontaneous  coagulation  has  been  recog- 
nized almost  as  far  back  as  we  can  look  into  the  history  of  physiology ;  and,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation,  there  have  been  few  subjects  connected  with  the  physiology 
of  the  blood  which  have  excited  more  universal  interest ;  but  the  ideas  with  regard  to 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  were  for  a  long  time  entirely  speculative.  The  first  defi- 
nite experiments  upon  this  subject  were  performed  by  Malpighi.  He  was  followed  by 
Borelli,  Ruysch,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  hold  conspicuous  places  in  the  history  of  our 
science,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Hunter,  Hewson,  Mtiller,  Thackrah,  J.  Davy, 
Magendie,  Nasse,  and  Dumas.  Although  much  labor  has  been  expended  on  this  subject, 
the  final  cause  of  coagulation  is  by  no  means  definitely  settled. 

The  blood  retains  its  fluidity  while  it  remains  in  the  vessels  and  circulation  is  not 
interfered  with.  It  is  then  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  clear  plasma,  holding  cor- 
puscles in  suspension.  Shortly  after  the  circulation  is  interrupted,  or  after  blood  is 
drawn  from  the  vessels,  it  coagulates  or  "  sets  "  into  a  jelly-like  mass.  In  a  few  hours, 
we  find  that  contraction  has  taken  place,  and  a  clear,  straw-colored  fiuid  has  been  ex- 
pressed, the  blood  thus  separating  into  a  solid  portion,  the  crassamentum,  or  clot,  and  a 
liquid,  which  is  called  serum.  The  serum  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  blood  except 
the  corpuscles  and  fibrin,  which  together  form  the  clot.  Fibrin  is  one  of  the  products 
of  decomposition  of  plasmine.  Coagulation  takes  place  in  the  blood  of  all  animals,  com- 
mencing a  variable  time  after  its  removal  from  the  vessels.  In  the  human  subject,  ac- 
cording to  Nasse,  when  the  blood  is  received  into  a  moderately-deep,  smooth  vessel,  the 
phenomena  of  coagulation  present  themselves  in  the  following  order : 

First,  a  gelatinous  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface,  which  occurs  in  from  one  minute  and 
forty-five  seconds  to  six  minutes ;  in  from  two  to  seven  minutes,  a  gelatinous  layer  has 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  whole  mass  becomes  of  a  jelly-like  consistence,  in 
from  seven  to  sixteen  minutes.  Contraction  then  begins,  and,  if  we  watch  the  surface 
of  the  clot,  we  see  little  drops  of  clear  serum  making  their  appearance.  This  fluid  in- 
creases in  quantity,  and,  in  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  separation  is  complete.  The  clot, 
which  is  heavier,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  unless  it  contain  bubbles  of  gas  or 
the  surface  be  very  concave.  In  most  of  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the  blood  coagulates 
more  rapidly  than  in  man.  It  is  particularly  rapid  in  the  class  of  birds,  in  some  of  which 
it  takes  place  almost  instantaneously.  Observations  have  shown  that  coagulation  is  more 
rapid  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood.  In  the  former,  the  proportion  of  fibrin  formed  is 
notably  greater,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  characters  of  the  fibrin  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent. A  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  dissolves  the  fibrin  of  venous  blood,  but  does  not 
dissolve  the  fibrin  of  an  arterial  clot. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  serum  and  clot  are  very  variable,  unless  we  include  in 
our  estimate  of  the  serum  that  portion  which  is  retained  between  the  meshes  of  the  coag- 
ulated mass.  As  the  clot  is  composed  of  corpuscles  and  fibrin,  and  as  these  in  their 
moist  state  represent  in  general  terms  about  one-half  of  the  blood,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  after  coagulation,  the  actual  proportions  of  the  clot  and  serum  are  about  equal. 
If  we  take  simply  the  serum  which  separates  spontaneously,  we  have  a  large  quantity 
when  the  clot  is  densely  contracted,  and  a  very  small  quantity  when  it  is  loose  and 
soft.    Usually,  the  clot  retains  about  one-fifth  of  the  serum. 
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Charaet€r$  of  the  Clot, — On  removiog  the  clot,  after  the  Beparation  of  the  semm  is 
complete,  it  presents  a  gelatinoos  consistence,  and  is  more  or  less  firm,  according  to  the 
degree  of  contraction  which  has  taken  place.  As  a  general  role,  vAien  coagulation  has 
been  rapid,  the  clot  is  soft  and  bat  slightly  contracted.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  coagu- 
lation has  been  slow,  it  contracts  for  a  long  time  and  is  much  denser.  When  coagulation 
is  slow,  the  clot  frequently  presents  what  is  known  as  the  cupped  appearance,  having  a 
concave  sorfaoe,  a  phenomenon  which  depends  merely  on  the  extent  of  its  contraction. 
It  also  presents  a  marked  difference  in  color  at  its  upper  portion.  The  blood  having 
remained  fluid  for  some  time,  the  red  corpuscles  settle,  by  virtue  of  their  greater  weight, 
leaving  a  colorless  layer  on  the  top.  This  is  the  buffy-coat  spoken  of  by  some  authors. 
Although  this  frequently  presents  itself  in  the  blood  drawn  in  inflammations,  it  is  by  no 
means  pathognomonic  of  this  condition,  and  is  liable  to  occur  whenever  coagulation  is 
slow  or  has  been  retarded  by  artiflcial  means.  It  is  always  present  in  the  blood  of  the 
horse.  Examined  microscopically,  the  buffy-coat  presents  fibrils  of  coagulated  fibrin 
with  some  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  On  removing  a  clot  of  venous  blood 
from  the  serum,  the  upper  surface  is  florid  from  contact  with  the  air,  while  the  rest  of  it 
18  dark ;  and.  on  making  a  section,  if  the  ooagulation  have  not  been  too  rapid,  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  red  corpuscles  is  apparent  The  section,  which  is  at  first  almost  black,  soon 
becomes  red  from  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  If  the  clot  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  it 
will  undergo  farther  contraction,  and  express  a  part  of  the  contained  serum.  If  the  clot 
be  washed  under  a  stream  of  water,  at  the  same  time  kneading  it  with  the  fingers,  we 
may  remove  almost  all  the  red  corpuscles,  leaving  the  meshes  of  fibrin,  which,  on  micro- 
scopical examination,  presents  the  fibrillated  appearance  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

Charaeten  of  the  Serum, — After  coagulation,  if  the  serum  be  carefully  removed,  it 
is  found  to  be  a  fluid  of  a  color  varying  from  a  light  amber  to  quite  a  deep,  but  clear  red. 
This  depends  upon  a  peculiar  coloring  matter  which  has  never  been  isolated.  The  specific 
grarity  of  the  serum  is  about  1028,  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  entire  mass  of  blood. 
It  contains  all  the  principles  found  in  the  plasrna,  or  liquor  sanguinis,  with  the  exception 
of  the  elements  of  fibrin.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  physiological  fluid,  as  it  is  formed 
only  after  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  never  exists  isolated  in  the  body.  The  effusions 
which  are  commonly  called  serum,  although  they  resemble  this  fluid  in  some  particulars, 
are  not  identical  with  it,  being  formed  by  a  process  of  transudation  ratlier  than  separa- 
tion from  the  blood,  as  in  coagulation.  The  serum  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
plasma  or  liquor  sanguinis,  which  is  the  natural  clear  portion  of  the  blood. 

Coagulating  Principle  of  the  i9/oo^.— Acquainted,  as  we  are,  with  the  properties  of 
fibrin,  it  is  evident  that  this  substance  is  the  agent  which  produces  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  In  fact,  whatever  coagulates  spontaneously  is  called  fibrin,  and  whatever  requires 
some  agent  to  produce  this  change  of  consistence  is  called  by  another  name.  But,  before 
the  properties  of  fibrin  were  fully  understood,  the  question  of  the  coagulating  principle 
was  a  matter  of  much  discussion.  Malpighi  was  probably  the  first  to  isolate  fibrin,  which 
he  did  by  washing  the  clot  in  a  stream  of  water,  which  removed  the  corpuscles  and  left  a 
whitish,  fibrous  net-work.  His  experiments  are  set  forth  in  an  article  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  so-called  polypi  of  the  heart  were  formed  of  fibrin,  although  it 
was  not  then  called  by  that  name.  These  observations  were  soon  confirmed  by  others ; 
and  it  then  became  a  question  whether  this  substance  existed  as  a  fluid  in  the  liquor  san- 
guinis, or  was  furnished  by  the  corpuscles  after  the  removal  of  blood  from  the  vessels. 
This  was  decided  by  llewson,  whose  simple  and  conclusive  experiments  leave  no  doubt 
that  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  due  to  fibrin,  and  that  this  substance  is  entirely  distinct 
from,  and  independent  of  the  corpuscles.  This  observer,  taking  advantage  of  the  prop- 
erty possessed  by  certain  saline  substances  of  preventing  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
was  the  first  to  separate  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  the  corpuscles.     lie  mixed  fresh  blood 
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with  a  little  sulphate  of  soda,  which  prevented  coa^ation,  and,  after  the  mixture  had 
heen  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time,  the  corpuscles  gravitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  clear  fluid  was  then  decanted  and  diluted  with  twice  its  quantity  of  water,  when 
fibrin  became  coagulated. 

The  facts  thus  demonstrated  hj  Hewson  were  confirmed  by  Mailer,  in  1832.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  the  plasma  from  the  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  the  frog  by  simple 
filtration,  first  diluting  it  with  a  saccharine  solution.  The  great  size  of  the  corpuscles  in 
this  animal  prevents  their  passage  through  a  filter,  and  the  clear  fluid  which  is  fJius  sepa- 
rated soon  forms  a  colorless  coagulum. 

From  these  observations,  it  is  evident  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  fibrin.  Coagulation  of  this  substance  first  causes  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
to  assume  a  gelatinous  consistence ;  and,  by  virtue  of  its  contractile  properties,  it  soon 
expresses  the  serum,  while  the  red  corpuscles  are  retained.  One  of  the  causes  which 
operate  to  retain  the  corpuscles  in  the  clot  is  the  adhesive  matter  which  covers  their 
surface  after  they  escape  from  the  vessels,  which  produces  the  arrangement  in  rows  like 
piles  of  coin,  which  we  have  already  noted  under  the  head  of  microscopical  appearances. 
This  undoubtedly  prevents  those  which  are  near  the  surface  from  escaping  from  the  clot 
during  its  contraction. 

Circumstances  which  modify  Coagulation  out  of  the  Body. — ^The  conditions  which 
modify  coagulation  of  the  blood  have  been  closely  studied  by  Hewson,  Davy,  Thackrah, 
Robin  and  Verdeil,  and  others.     They  are,  in  brief,  the  following : 

Blood  fiowing  slowly  from  a  small  orifice  is  more  rapidly  coagulated  than  when  it 
is  discharged  in  a  full  stream  from  a  large  orifice.  If  it  be  received  into  a  shallow 
vessel,  it  coagulates  much  more  rapidly  than  when  received  into  a  deep  vessel.  If  the 
vessel  be  rough,  coagulation  is  more  rapid  than  if  it  be  smooth  and  polished.  If  the 
blood,  as  it  flows,  be  received  on  a  cloth  or  a  bundle  of  twigs,  it  coagulates  almost  in- 
stantaneously. In  short,  it  appears  that  all  circumstances  which  favor  exposure  of  the 
blood  to  the  air  hasten  its  coagulation.  The  blood  will  coagulate  more  rapidly  in  a  va- 
cuum than  in  the  air. 

Ooagulation  of  the  blood  is  prevented  by  rapid  freezing,  but  it  takes  place  afterward 
when  the  fluid  is  carefully  thawed.  Between  32°  and  140**  Fahr.,  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture increases  the  rapidity  of  coagulation.  According  to  Richardson,  agitation  of  the 
blood  in  closed  vessels  retards,  and  in  open  vessels  hastens  coagulation. 

Various  chemical  substances  retard  or  prevent  coagulation.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  the  following:  solutions  of  potash  and  of  soda;  carbonate  of  soda;  carbonate 
of  ammonia ;  carbonate  of  potash ;  ammonia ;  sulphate  of  soda.  In  the  menstrual  flow, 
the  blood  is  kept  fluid  by  mixture  with  the  abundant  secretions  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane. 

Coagulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Organism^^Th^  blood  coagulates  in  the  vessels  after 
death,  though  less  rapidly  than  when  removed  from  the  body.  As  a  general  proposition, 
it  may  be  stated  that  this  takes  place  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  circula- 
tion has  ceased.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  blood  is  found  chiefly  in  the  venous 
system,  as  the  arteries  are  generally  emptied  by  post-mortem  contraction  of  their  mus- 
cular coat ;  but,  in  the  veins,  coagulation  is  slow  and  imperfect.  Coagula  are  found, 
however,  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  aorta,  but  they  are  much  smaller  than 
those  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  large  veins.  These  coagula  present  the 
general  characters  we  have  already  described.  They  are  frequently  covered  by  a  soft, 
whitish  fllm,  analogous  to  the  buflfy-coat,  and  are  dark  in  their  interior. 

It  was  supposed  by  John  Hunter  that  coagulation  of. the  blood  did  not  take  place  m 
animals  killed  by  lightning,  or  by  prolonged  muscular  exertion,  as  when  hunted  to  death ; 
but  it  appears  from  the  observations  of  others  that  this  view  is  not  correct.    J.  Davy 
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reported  a  case  of  death  bj  lightning  where  a  loose  coagulum  was  fonnd  in  the  heart 
twenty-four  hours  after.  In  this  case,  decomposition  was  very  far  advanced,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  ooagalnm  had  become  less  firm  from  that  cause.  His  observations  also 
show  that  coagulation  occurs  after  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  in  animals  hunted 
to  death. 

Coagulation  in  different  parts  of  the  vascular  system  is  by  no  means  unusual  during 
life.  In  the  heart,  we  sometimes  find  coagula  which  bear  evidence  of  having  existed  for 
some  time  before  death.  These  were  called  polypi  by  some  of  the  older  writers,  and  are 
often  formed  of  fibrin  almost  free  from  red  corpuscles.  They  generally  occur  when  death 
is  very  gradual  and  when  the  circulation  continues  for  some  time  with  greatly-diminished 
activity.  It  is  probable  that  a  small  coagulum  is  first  formed,  from  which  the  corpuscles 
are  washed  away  by  the  current  of  blood ;  that  this  becomes  larger  by  farther  depositions, 
until  we  have  large,  vermicular  masses  of  fibrin,  attached,  in  some  instances,  to  the 
ehordsB  tendines.  Clots  produced  in  this  way  may  be  distinguished  from  those  formed 
after  death  by  their  whitish  color,  dense  consistence,  and  the  closeness  with  which  they 
adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  heart. 

Bodies  projecting  into  the  caliber  of  a  blood-vessel  soon  become  coated  with  a  layer 
of  fibrin.  Rough  concretions  about  the  orifices  of  the  heart  frequently  mduce  the  deposi- 
tion of  little  masses  of  fibrin,  which  sometimes  become  detached  and  are  carried  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  circulatory  system,  as  the  lungs  or  brain,  plugging  up  one  or  more  of  the 
smaller  vessels.  The  experiment  has  been  made  of  passing  a  thread  through  a  small 
artery,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  a  few  hours,  when  it  is  found  coated  with  a  layer  of 
coagulated  fibrin. 

Blood  generally  coagulates  when  effused  into  the  areolar  tissue  or  into  any  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body ;  although,  effosed  into  the  serous  cavities,  the  tunica  vaginalis  for 
example,  it  has  been  known  to  remain  fluid  for  days  and  even  weeks,  and  coagulate  when 
let  out  by  an  incision.  In  the  Graafian  follicles,  after  the  discharge  of  the  ovum,  we 
sometimes  have  the  cavity  filled  with  blood,  which  forms  a  clot  and  is  slowly  removed 
by  absorption. 

Coagulation  thus  takes  place  in  the  vessels  as  the  result  of  stasis  or  of  very  great  retarda- 
tion of  the  circulation,  and  in  the  tissues  or  cavities  of  the  body,  whenever  it  is  accident- 
ally effused.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  generally  removed  in  the  course  of  time  by  absorp- 
tion. This  takes  place  in  the  following  way :  First,  we  have  disappearance  of  the  red 
corpuscles,  or  decoloration  of  the  clot,  and  the  fibrin  is  then  the  only  substance  which 
remains.  This  becomes  reduced  from  a  fibrillated  to  a  granular  condition,  softens,  finally 
becomes  amorphous,  and  is  absorbed ;  although,  when  the  size  of  the  clot  is  considerable, 
this  may  occupy  weeks,  and  even  months,  and  may  never  be  completely  effected.  Effused 
in  this  manner,  the  constituents  of  the  blood  act  as  foreign  bodies ;  tlie  corpuscles  cease 
to  be  organized  anatomical  elements  capable  of  self-regeneration,  break  down,  and  are 
absorbed.  The  fibrin  which  remains  undergoes  the  same  process,  the  stages  through 
which  it  passes  being  always  those  of  decay,  and  not  of  development.  In  other  words, 
the  clot  is  incapable  of  organization. 

Office  of  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  in  arresting  HcBmorrhage. — The  property  of  the 
blood  under  consideration  has  a  most  important  office  in  the  arrest  of  hflemorrhage.  The 
effect  of  an  absence  or  great  diminution  of  the  coagulability  of  the  circulating  fluid  is 
exemplified  in  instances  of  what  is  called  the  hsBmorrhagic  diathesis;  a  condition  in  which 
slight  wounds  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  alarming,  and  it  may  be  fatal  hcemorrhape.  This 
condition  of  the  blood  is  not  characterized  by  any  peculiar  symptoms  except  the  obsti- 
nate flow  of  blood  from  slight  wounds ;  and  this  may  continue  for  years.  In  a  case 
which  came  under  our  observation  a  few  years  since,  excision  of  the  tonsils  was  fol- 
lowed by  bleeding,  which  continued  for  several  days,  and  was  arrested  with  great  dif- 
ficulty.    On  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  the  patient,  a  young  man  about  twenty 
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years  of  age,  in  other  respects  perfectly  healthy,  had  been  subject  from  early  life  to  per- 
sistent hfiBzoorrhage  from  slight  woonds. 

Circumstances  which  accelerate  coagulation  have  a  tendency  to  arrest  haemorrhage. 
It  is  well  known  that  exposure  of  a  bleeding  surface  to  the  air  has  this  effect.  The  way 
in  which  the  vessel  is  divided  has  an  important  induence.  A  clean  cut  will  bleed  more 
freely  than  a  ragged  laceration.  In  division  of  large  vessels,  this  difference  is  sometimes 
very  marked.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  arm  has  been  torn  off  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  yet  the  hemorrhage  was,  for  a  time,  spontaneously  arrested ;  while  we  know 
that  division  of  an  artery  of  comparatively  small  size,  if  it  be  cut  across,  would  be  fatal 
if  left  to  itself.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  internal  coat  is  torn  in  shreds,  which 
retract,  their  curled  ends  projecting  into  the  caliber  of  the  vesr^el  and  having  the  same 
effect  on  the  coagulation  of  blood  as  a  bundle  of  twigs.  In  laceration  of  such  a  large 
vessel  as  the  axillary  artery,  the  arrest  cannot  be  permanent,  for,  as  soon  as  the  system 
recovers  from  the  shock,  the  contractions  of  the  heart  will  force  out  the  coagulated  blood 
which  has  closed  the  opening. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  which  has  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists,  has 
rather  a  mechanical  than  a  vital  function ;  for  its  chief  office  is  in  the  arrest  of  hemor- 
rhage. Coagulation  never  takes  place  in  the  organism,  unless  the  blood  be  in  an  abnormal 
condition  with  respect  to  circulation.  Here  its  operations  are  mainly  conservative ;  hot, 
as  almost  all  conservative  processes  are  sometimes  perverted,  clots  in  the  body  may  be 
productive  of  injury,  as  in  the  instances  of  cerebral  apoplexy,  clots  in  the  heart  occurring 
before  death,  the  detachment  of  emboli,  etc. 

Camte  of  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood, — If  we  adopt  the  views  regarding  the  compo- 
sition of  the  blood  which  involve  the  production  of  fibrin  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  plasriiine,  wu  must  change  in  toto  our  ideas  of  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
According  to  our  present  ideas,  fibrin  does  not  exist  as  a  proximate  principle,  and  plas- 
mine  is  never  decomposed  in  the  body,  under  perfectly  normal  conditions ;  but,  if  the 
blood  be  drawn  from  the  body,  effused  from  the  vessels,  or  if  the  circulation  be  arrested 
for  a  certain  time,  plasmine  is  decomposed,  fibrin  is  formed,  and  the  blood  coagulates. 

In  another  work,  written  in  18G4,  we  discussed  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the  co- 
aguktion  of  the  blood  quite  fully ;  but  fibrin  was  then  generally  regarded  as  a  proxi- 
mate principle  itself,  and  not  as  a  product  of  decomposition.  The  theory  that  we  then 
adopted  was  the  one  proposed '  by  Richardson,  in  1856;  viz.,  that  the  blood  normally 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  the  presence  of  which  keeps  the  fibrin  in  a  liquid 
state ;  that  ammonia  is  constantly  being  taken  up  by  the  blood  from  the  tissues  and  ex- 
haled by  the  lungs,  and  that,  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  arrested,  or  when  the 
blood  is  effused  or  drawn  from  the  vessels,  ammonia  is  exhaled  and  coagulation  takes 
place.  This  theory  has  been  formally  abandoned  by  Richardson,  who  adheres,  however, 
to  the  accuracy  of  his  experiments.  If  these  experiments  be  entirely  reliable,  they  seem 
to  prove  the  theory ;  but  it  is  stated  by  Robin,  that,  using  chemical  processes  which  will 
detect  T.Tnri.Tnnr  of  ammonia,  not  a  trace  of  this  substance  is  to  be  found  in  the  blood ; 
that  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  added  to  tlie  blood  does  not  prevent  coagulation ;  and 
that  the  blood  secured  against  evaporation  will  nevertheless  coagulate.  The  chemical 
experiments  of  Richardson  were  not  very  delicate,  and  the  objections  to  them,  made  by 
Robin,  are  probably  well-founded.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  abandoning  the  the- 
ory that  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  evolution  of  ammonia. 

We  may  take  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  older  theories  of  coagulation, 
which  were  nearly  all  YfXf^^Q  and  unsatisfactory.  The  idea  that  exposure  to  the  air  is  the 
cause  of  coagulation,  which  w^as  held  by  Hewson,  is  disproved  by  the  simple  fact  that 
coagulation  takes  place  in  a  vacuum.  The  vital  theory  of  Hunter,  which  was  adopted 
by  most  physiologists  of  his  time,  is  too  indefinite  for  discussion  at  the  present  day,  and 
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reallj  expresses  utter  want  of  knowledge  on  the  sabject.  The  theory  that  motion  is  the 
oaose  of  the  fluidity  of  fibrin  in  the  body,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  violent  agitation 
of  the  blood  out  of  ,the  body  does  not  prevent  coagulation ;  and  thus  it  is  with  nearly 
all  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced. 

The  idea  which  we  have  to  present  does  not  explain  why  the  blood  coagulates,  but 
it  gives  a  certain  notion  of  the  probable  conditions  under  which  plasmine  exists  in  the 
circulating  fluid : 

Plasmine,  circulating  in  the  blood-vessels,  under  normal  conditions,  is  a  liquid,  and 
its  decomposition  into  metalbumen  and  fibrin  is  abnormal.  Plasmine  is  undoubtedly  an 
important  nutritive  principle,  and  is  constantly  undergoing  change  as  it  is  used  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs,  the  material 
thus  expended  being  supplied  by  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  food.  It  is,  there- 
fore,* like  other  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  organism,  in  a  condition  of  constant 
metamorphosis ;  and  all  that  we  can  say  is  that,  while  in  this  condition,  getting  material 
from  some  parts  and  giving  off  matters  in  others,  it  does  not  undergo  those  decomposing 
changes  which  are  observed  when  it  is  eflhscd,  drawn  from  the  body,  or  the  circulation 
is  arrested,  which  involve  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

The  above  expresses  nearly  all  that  we  positively  know  of  the  cause  of  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood ;  but  the  question  in  fact  reduces  itself  to  the  rather  unsatisfactory 
proposition  that  the  blood  coagulates  because,  when  its  nitrogenized  principles  are  re- 
moved from  those  constant  molecular  changes  which  are  characteristic  of  the  class  of 
nitrogenized  principles  as  they  exist  in  the  living  organism,  decomposition  takes  place, 
which  results  in  the  production  of  a  coagulating  matter.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  physiologists  would  be  satisfied  with  this,  which  is  indeed  little  more  than  a  confes- 
sion of  ignorance ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  molecular  changes  taking  place  constantly  in  the  living  body.  When  we  understand 
these  more  thoroughly,  we  may  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  cadaveric  rigidity  of  muscles,  and  other  changes  which  take  place  when 
the  processes  of  nutrition  cease. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  A.  Schmidt  (1861)  has  proposed  a  theory  of  coagulation 
which  involves  the  coming  together  of  certain  principles  called  fibrin-factors.  Tliis  the- 
ory, which  had  been  indicated  by  Buchanan,  in  1846,  has  been  adopted  and  more  or 
less  modified  by  Kfthne,  Virchow,  and  others.  If  blood-plasma,  rendered  neutral  with 
acetic  acid,  be  diluted  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  water  at  82**  Fahr.  and  then  be  treated 
with  a  current  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  a  fiocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  which  has  been 
called  paraglobuline,  or  fibrinoplastic  matter.  This  substance  may  be  dissolved  in  water 
containing  air  or  oxygen  in  solution.  After  this  precipitate  has  been  separated,  if  the 
clear  liquid  be  diluted  with  about  twice  its  volume  of  ice-cold  water  and  be  again  treated 
for  a  long  time  with  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  a  viscid  scum  is  produced,  which  has  been 
called  fibrinogen.  A  small  quantity  of  fibrinogen  added  to  a  solution  of  paraglobuline  pro- 
duces coagulation  of  a  substance  like  fibrin.  More  recently,  a  third  principle,  a  ferment, 
has  been  described  by  Schmidt,  which  he  considers  necessary  to  this  formation  of  fibrin. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  substances  called  paraglobuline  and  fibrinogen  ex- 
ist in  the  blood  as  peculiar  principles.  Robin  considers  paraglobuline  as  identical  with 
metalbumen,  which  is  itself  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  plasmine.  It 
is  true  that  the  so-called  fibrinogen  added  to  the  liquid  of  hydrocele  or  other  serosities 
not  spontaneously  coagulable  produces  coagulation,  but  this  occurs,  though  more  slowly, 
when  the  serum  separated  from  the  coagulated  blood  is  added  to  these  liquids. 

It  is  more  in  accordance  with  our  positive  knowledge  to  state  that  we  understand 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  coagulation  of  the  blood  beyond  the  fact  that  plas- 
mine, when  removed  from  its  normal  condition  in  the  circulation,  decomposes  into  coag- 
ulating fibrin  and  metalbumen,  than  to  admit  the  existence  of  fibrinogen,  a  ferment,  and 
paraglobuline,  all  of  which  may  be  products  of  decomposition. 
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It  is  a  carious  fact  that  leech-drawn  blood  remains  fluid  in  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal. Richardson  has  observed,  also,  that  the  blood  flowing  from  a  leech-bite  presents 
the  same  persistent  fluidity,  which  explains  the  well-known  fact  that  the  insignificant 
wound  gives  rise  to  considerable  hemorrhage.  On  this  point  he  has  made  the  following 
curious  experiment : 

^'  After  the  leech  was  removed  from  the  arm,  the  wound  it  had  produced  continued 
to  give  out  blood  very  freely.  I  caught  the  blood  thus  flowing  at  different  intervals, 
allowing  it  to  trickle  mto  teaspoons  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  The  results  were  curi- 
ous. The  blood  which  was  received  into  the  first  spoon,  and  which  was  collected  imme- 
diately after  the  removal  of  the  leech,  was  dark,  and  showed  the  same  feebleness  of 
coagulation  as  the  blood  taken  from  the  leech  itself.  Another  portion  of  blood,  received 
into  a  second  spoon  five  minutes  later,  coagulated  in  twenty-five  minutes  with  moderate 
firmness.  A  third  portion  of  blood,  caught  ten  minutes  later  still,  coagulated  in  eight 
minutes ;  while  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  blood  which  still  flowed  from  the  wound 
coagulated  firmly,  and  in  fine  red  clots,  in  two  minutes.  Ultimately  the  blood  coagu- 
lated as  it  slowly  oozed  from  the  wound,  so  that  the  wound  itself  was  sealed  up." 

The  existence  of  projections  into  the  caliber  of  vessels,  or  the  passage  of  a  fine  thread 
through  an  artery  or  vein,  will  determine  the  formation  of  a  small  coagulum  upon  the 
foreign  substance,  while  the  circulation  is  neither  interrupted  nor  retarded.  These  facts 
demand  explanation ;  but  all  we  can  say  with  regard  to  them  is,  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  explanation  is  diflicult,  if  not  impossible.  The  process,  imder 
these  circumstances,  cannot  be  subjected  to  direct  experiment,  as  in  the  case  of  blood 
coagulating  out  of  the  body ;  but  a  reasonable  inference  is  that  the  foreign  substance 
arrests  the  circulation  of  a  certain  portion  of  plasmine,  which  then  undergoes  decompo- 
sition. 

During  coagulation,  fibrin  assumes  a  filamentous  form,  presenting,  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  appearance  of  rectilinear  fibrillee.  These  fibrilla)  gradually  increase  in  num- 
ber and,  as  contraction  of  the  clot  occurs,  becomes  irregularly  crossed.    They  are  always 
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nbrinooB  clot,  without  red  corposctoA,  and  eontalninur  leacocTtes,  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  a  Trhltish  pseudo-mem- 

brano  in  a  case  of  ulceration  of  tho  neck  of  the  utorua  with  hsmorrhago. 

straight,  however,  and  never  assume  the  undulating  appearance  characteristic  of  the 
white  fibrous  tissue.  The  appearance  just  described  docs  not  indicate  a  process  of  or- 
ganization. When  fibrin  is  eflfused  into  any  of  the  tissues  or  organs  from  rupture  of 
vessels,  it  acts  as  a  foreign  substance,  and,  in  time,  becomes  entirely  or  in  part  absorbed. 
The  gradual  production  of  membranes  of  new  formation,  as  one  of  the  results  of  inflam- 
mation, these  becoming  organized,  is  entirely  difierent  from  sudden  hemorrhagio 
eflfusions. 

The  blood  of  the  renal  and  hepatic  veins,  capillary  blood,  and  the  blood  which  passes 
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from  the  capiUarj  system  into  the  veins  after  death,  does  not  generally  coagulate  or 
coagulates  very  imperfectly ;  in  other  words,  these  varieties  of  blood  do  not  readily  form 
fibrin.  The  reason  of  this  peculiarity  is  not  known ;  but  the  fact  affords  a  partial  ex- 
planation of  the  normal  fluidity  of  the  blood ;  for  this  fluid,  passing  over  the  entire 
course  of  the  circulation  in  about  thirty  seconds,  seems  to  be  constantly  losing  its  coagu- 
lability in  its  passage  through  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  the  general  capillary  system,  as  fast 
as  its  coagulability  is  increased  in  the  other  parts.  Taking  into  consideration  the  rapidity 
of  the  circulation,  it  is  evident  that  the  blood  cannot  coagulate  while  the  normal  cir- 
culation is  maintained,  and  while  it  is  undergoing  the  constant  changes  incident  to  gen- 
eral nutrition. 
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CIBCULATIOy  or  THE  BLOOD-ACTIOIT  OF  THE  HEART. 

DbooTwy  of  the  drcaUtton— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  heart— Valrca  of  the  heart— Movements  of  the  heart— 
Impulse  of  the  heart^-Sncoeasion  of  movements  of  the  heart— Force  of  the  heart's  action— Action  of  the  valves— 
Sooads  of  the  heart— Gaoses  of  the  soands  of  the  heart— Frequency  of  the  heart's  action— Inflaence  of  age— 
Inilaeiice  of  digestion— Inflaence  of  postora  and  moscolar  exertion— Influence  of  exercise— Influence  of  tem- 
perature—Influence  of  respiration  on  the  action  of  the  heart— Cause  of  the  rtiythmical  contractions  of  the  heart 
—Influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  heart— Division  of  the  pneumogastrics— QalvanizaUon  of  the  pneu- 
mogaatriea— Causes  of  arrest  of  action  iA  the  heart— Blows  upon  the  epigastrium. 

Habvet  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  1616,  taught  it  in  his  public  lect- 
ures in  1619,  and,  in  1628,  published  the  ^^  Exereitatio  Anatomiea  de  Motu  Cordis  et 
Sanguinii  in  Animalibui.^^  This  momentous  discovery,  from  the  isolated  facts  bearing 
upon  it  which  were  observed  by  anatomists,  to  its  grand  culmination  with  Harvey,  so 
fully  illustrates  the  gradual  development  of  roost  great  physiological  truths,  that  it  does 
not  seem  out  of  place  to  begin  our  study  of  the  circulation  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  its 
history. 

The  facts  bearing  upon  the  circulation,  which  were  developed  before  the  time  of  Har- 
vey, were  chiefly  anatomical.  The  writings  of  Hippocrates  are  very  indefinite  upon  all 
points  connected  with  the  circulatory  system  ;  and  no  clear  and  positive  statements  are 
to  be  found  in  ancient  works  before  the  time  of  Aristotle.  The  work  of  Aristotle  most 
frequently  quoted  by  physiologists  is  his  "  History  of  Animals ;  "  and  in  this  occurs  a 
passage  which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  thought  that  air  passed  from  the  lungs  to  the 
heart;  but  in  his  work,  De  Partihus  Animalium,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  two  great 
blood-vessels,  the  vena  cava  and  aorta,  arising  from  the  heart,  and  that  the  aorta  and 
its  branches  carry  blood.  Galen,  however,  demonstrated  experimentally  the  presence  of 
blood  in  the  arteries,  by  including  a  portion  of  one  of  these  vessels  between  two  liga- 
tures, in  a  living  animal ;  but  his  ideas  of  the  communication  between  the  arteries  and 
veins  were  erroneous,  for  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  small  orifices  in  the  septum  be- 
tween the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  a  mistake  that  was  corrected  by  Vesalius,  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  1653,  Michael  Servetus,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  the  pulmonary  circulation,  described  in  a  work 
on  theology  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  This  description,  complete  as  it  is,  was  merely  incidental  to  the  development 
of  a  theory  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  soul,  and  the  development  of  what  were 
caDed  animal  and  vital  spirits  (spirittu).  The  same  year,  at  the  instigation  of  Calvin, 
Servetus  was  burned  alive  at  Geneva,  and  a  copy  of  his  book  was  also  committed  to  the 
flames.     A  few  months  before,  a  number  of  these  books  was  burned  at  Vienna,  and 
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but  two  copies  are  now  in  existence ;  one  is  in  tbe  National  Library  in  Paris,  and  some 
of  its  pages  are  scorcbed ;  tbe  otber  is  in  tbe  Pnblic  Library  in  Vienna. 

A  few  years  later,  Colombo,*  professor  of  anatomy  at  Padaa,  and  Oesalpinos,  of  Pisa, 
described  tbe  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  though  probably  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  had  been  written  by  Servetus.  To  Cesalpinus  is  attributed  the  first 
use  of  the  expression  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  also  remarked  that,  after  ligature  or 
compression  of  veins,  the  swelling  is  always  below  the  point  of  obstruction. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  valves  in  the  veins  is  quite  obscure,  although  pri- 
ority of  observation  is  almost  universally  conceded  to  Fabricius.  As  regards  this  point, 
we  can  depend  only  upon  the  dates  of  published  memoirs,  notwithstanding  the  assertion 
of  Fabricius,  that  he  had  seen  the  valves  in  1674.  In  1546,  Etienne  described,  in  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  "  valves,  which  he  called  apophyses,  aud  which  he  compared  to  the 
valves  of  the  heart."  In  1551,  Amiatus  Lusitanus  published  a  letter  from  Cannanus,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  he  had  found  valves  in  certain  of  the  veins.  In  1563,  Eustachius 
published  an  account  of  the  valves  of  the  coronary  vein.  In  1686,  a  clear  account,  by 
Piccolhominus,  of  the  valves  of  the  veins  was  published.  Fabricius  gave  the  most  accu- 
rate descriptions  and  delineations  of  the  valves,  and  his  first  publication  is  said  to  have 
appeared  in  1608.  He  demonstrated  them  to  Harvey,  at  Padua ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  first  speculations  by  Harvey  on  the  mechanism  of  the  circula- 
tion. Shortly  after  the  return  of  Harvey  from  Padua  in  1602,  he  advanced  beyond  the 
study  of  inanimate  parts  by  dissections,  and  investigated  animated  nature  by  means  of 
vivisections.  As  is  evident,  when  we  consider  the  state  of  science  at  that  time,  anato- 
mists had  long  been  preparing  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  although 
they  knew  little  of  the  functions  of  the  parts  they  described.  The  conformation  of  the 
heart  and  vessels,  and  even  the  arrangement  of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  did  not  lead  them 
to  suspect  the  course  of  the  blood ;  but  a  few  well-conceived  experiments  on  living  ani- 
mals have  made  it  appear  so  simple,  that  we  now  wonder  it  remained  unknown  so  long. 
Farthermore,  these  experiments  made  it  evident  that  there  was  a  communication  at  the 
periphery  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins. 

In  the  work  of  Harvey  are  described,  first  the  movements  of  the  heart,  which  he 
exposed  and  studied  in  living  animals.  He  described  minutely  all  the  phenomena  which 
accompany  its  action ;  its  diastole,  when  it  is  filled  with  blood,  and  its  systole,  when  the 
fibres  of  which  the  ventricles  are  composed  contract  simultaneously,  and  "  by  an  admi- 
rable adjustment  all  the  internal  surfaces  are  drawn  together,  as  if  with  cords,  and  so  is 
the  charge  of  blood  expelled  with  force."  From  the  description  of  the  action  of  the 
ventricles,  he  passes  to  the  auricles,  and  shows  how  these,  by  their  contraction,  fill  the 
ventricles  with  blood.  By  experiments  upon  serpents  and  fishes,  he  proved  that  the 
blood  fills  the  heart  from  the  veins,  and  is  sent  out  into  the  arteries.  Exposing  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  in  these  animals,  he  applied  a  ligature  to  the  veins,  which  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  off  the  supply  from  the  heart  so  that  it  became  pale  and  flaccid ;  and 
by  removing  the  ligature  the  blood  could  be  seen  flowing  into  the  organ.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  artery,  the  heart  became  unusually  distended, 
which  continued  so  long  as  the  obstruction  remained.  When  the  ligature  was  removed, 
the  heart  soon  returned  to  its  normal  condition. 

Harvey  completed  his  description  of  the  circulation,  by  experiments  showing  the 
course  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins  and  the  uses  of  the  valves  of  the  veins. 

1  In  a  recent  memoir  by  M.  Ch^rean,  entitled  HUtoire  d*un  livre  (BuUetin  de  Vaeadhnie  d^  m4decine,  Paris 
1879,  2me  nMe,  tome  vlii.,  p.  759,  et  aeg* ),  the  credit  of  tbe  discovery  of  tbe  pulmonary  circulation  is  given  to  Colom- 
bo. M.  Cb^reau  argues  tbat  Servetus  mast  have  learned  of  tbe  pulmonary  circulation  from  Colombo,  wbo  was  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Padua,  or  from  bis  pupils.  Colombo  certainly  gave  a  very  clear  description  of  tbe  lesser  circula- 
tion, but  his  work,  De  re  anatomicA^  bears  tbe  date  of  1559,  while  the  Chri»tiani»mi  RMtitutio  was  published  in 
1558.  The  claim  nuMle  by  Cbdreau  in  behalf  of  Colombo  rests  upon  citations  from  authors,  showing  that  although  Co- 
lombo published  his  work  in  1559,  it  must  have  been  written  and  the  doctrines  therein  contained  taught  long  before 
the  publication  of  the  ChrUHanUmi  RetMvHo, 
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Tljese  cjporimcnU  nro  motlols  of  simplicity  nn^l  pertinonco.  Firsts  In^  sliawod  tlmt  a 
fljratnro  tightly  upplicd  to  a  limb  prcvonled  tlje  blood  from  entering  the  nrtery  and 
arreftted  jmlHatioo.  The  li;;uture  then  nduxcd  aod  applied  witli  moderate  ti^^htness  so 
lU  ^♦  ooinpresa  only  tlie  superficiul  veins  allowed  the  blood  to  p/iss  into  the  part  by  the 
jirtvTii**,  but  i»revented  i\s  return  by  the  veins,  wliieh  eonseqaently  beottinc  exocs.*ively 
i*on'je!<led.  The  ligature  bcin;jf  removed,  tho  veins  soon  emptied  thcmaelveM  and  the 
in«;ml>er  rcfrnined  \U  ordinary  appearance.  He  observed  the  **  knots  "  in  the  veins  of  the 
nrm  when  a  Ugiituro  was  applied,  a«  fnr  phlebotomy^  and  showed  thiU  the  space  ha- 
tu*«en  these  knots,  which  arc  formed  by  the  valves,  could  be  emptied  of  blood  by  press- 
ing toward  the  heart,  and  would  not  fill  itself  wljile  the  finger  was  kept  at  the  lower 
f»xtri»mity.  It  wa«  impoaaible,  by  pressure  with  tho  finger,s,  to  force  the  blood  back 
throitgh  one  of  the  valves. 


-^ 
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Flo,  9.— Hirtrrry't  obwrp^U^iu  on  th 
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f3jr  iOCll  timpK  yet  irresistibly  ccmclnsive  eiperimenU  was  completed  the  chain  of 
,fiiliittf  eitablbhinij  the  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blnod.    Trnly  it  is  said  that  here 
eoattnenc^  mo  epoch  io  tlie  stady  of  physiulot?y ;  for  then  the  scientific  world  began  to 
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emancipate  Itself  from  the  ideas  of  tlie  ancients,  which  had  held  despotic  sway  for  two 
centuries,  and  to  study  Nature  for  themselves  by  means  of  experiments. 

Although  lliirvey  describt?d  so  perfectly  the  course  of  the  hloud  imd  left  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  as  Ut  the  communicatiou  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  it  uas  left  to  others  to 
actually  see  the  biood  in  movement  and  follow  it  from  one  »>stum  of  vetisels  to  the  other. 
In  1061,  Malpighi  saw  tliw  blt>i>d  circulating  in  the  vesaeb  uf  the  lung  of  a  living  frojr, 
exiimioing  it  with  magnifying  glasses;  and^  a  little  later,  Leeuwenhoek  saw  the  circula* 
tioii  in  the  wing  of  a  bat     The  great  discovery  was  then  completed. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  biijiorieal  sketch  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
course  of  the  great  nutritive  duid  and  the  natural  anatomical  and  physiological  divisions 
of  the  circulatory  system.  There  is  a  constant  flow  iitnn  the  central  organ  to  all  the 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  and  a  ronstaut  return  of  the  blood  after  it  ha»  passed 
through  these  parts.  But  before  the  bloud,  w  hich  has  thus  been  brought  back,  is  tit  to 
retnrn  again  to  the  system^  it  must  piiss  through  the  lnng8  and  undergo  the  changes 
incident  to  respirutiyn.  In  sonie  animals,  like  tishes,  the  same  force  sends  the  blood 
through  the  gills,  and  from  them  through  the  system.  In  others,  like  the  reptiles,  a 
mixture  of  aerated  and  non-a*Jrated  blood  takes  place  in  the  heart,  and  the  generd 
system  never  receives  blood  that  has  been  fully  arterialized*  But  in  man  and  all 
warm-blooded  animals^  the  orgaiiisni  demands  blo*jd  that  has  been  fully  purified  and 
oxygenated  by  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  and  here  we  find  the  first  great  and  com- 
plete divisions  of  the  circulation  into  the  pulmonary  and  systemic,  or,  as  they  have  hetn 
called,  the  lesser  and  greater  eirculation.  The  heart  in  this  iuj-tance  is  double;  hav* 
ing  a  right  and  left  side  wliich  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other.     The  right  heart 

receives  the  blood  as  it  is  brotight 
from  t!ie  system  by  the  veins  and 
sends  it  to  the  lungs;  t fie  left  heait 
receives  the  blood  from  the  lungs 
and  sends  it  t«»  the  system.  It  must 
be  borrie  in  mind,  however,  that  nl- 
tfiough  the  two  ^ides  of  the  heart 
are  distinct  from  cacli  other,  their 
action  is  simultaneous  ;  and^  in 
studying  the  Tiiotif>ns  of  this  or- 
gan, we  ^ha!l  find  that  the  blood 
is  sent  siujultaneously  from  the 
right  side  to  the  lungs,  and  from 
the  left  side  to  the  system.  It  will 
not  be  necessary^  therefore,  to  sep- 
arate the  two  circulations  in  our 
St  udy  of  their  merlianiitni ;  for  the 
simultaneous  action  of  both  sides 
of  the  heart  enables  us  to  study 
it^  functions  as  a  single  organ,  and 
the  constitution  and  opera tions  of 
tfie  tiro  kinds  of  vessels  do  not 
present  any  material  differences. 
For  convenience  of  study,  the  circulatory  system  tuny  be  divided  into  heart  and 
vessels,  the  latter  being  of  three  iilnds:  tlie  arteric^  which  c^rry  blood  from  tlie 
lieart  to  the  system  ;  the  capillaries,  whbh  di!<tribute  the  Idixwl  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly in  different  parts  of  the  system;  and  the  v©in^  winch  return  the  blood  from 
the  system  to  the  heurt.  The  tunctloiu  of  ewoh  of  thvs«  divUiona  may  be  considered 
separately* 


Ftii.    10.-^  f*t,t;rarfi  qf  tht  four  r<iftfi<":  ■■'f  i^f   ^^T-f     CRfrPinri  I 
veotdd«.    Tbv  trrovr*  inUictU  ihc  counc  of  the  bloud. 
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Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart  of  the  hmnan  subject  is  a  pear-shaped,  muscular  organ,  situated  in  the 
thoracic  cavity,  with  its  base  about  in  the  median  line  and  its  apex  at  the  fifth  inter- 
costal space  midway  between  the  median  line  and  a  peipendicular  dropped  through 
the  left  nipple.  Its  weight  is 
from  eight  to  ten  ounces  in 
the  female,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  ounces  in  the  male.  It 
has  four  distinct  cavities;  a 
right  and  a  left  auricle,  and  a 
right  and  a  left  ventricle.  Of 
these,  the  ventricles  are  tiie 
more  capacious.  The  heart  is 
held  in  place,  or  may  be  said 
to  be  attached  by  the  great 
vessels  to  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  thorax,  while  the  apex 
is  free  and  capable  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  motion.  The 
whole  organ  is  enveloped  in  a 
fibrous  sac  called  the  pericar- 
dium. This  sac  is  lined  by  a 
serous  membrane,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  great  vessels  at 
the  base  and  reflected  over  its 
surface.  The  membrane  is  lu- 
bricated by  a  drachm  or  two 
of  fluid,  so  that  the  movements 
of  the  heart  are  normally  ac- 
complished without  any  friction.  The  serous  pericardium  does  not  present  any  dif- 
ferences from  serous  membranes  in  other  situations.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  are  lined 
by  a  smooth  membrane,  called  the  endocardium,  which  is  continuous  with  tlie  lining 
membrane  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  right  auricle  receives  the  blood  from  the  vente  cava;  and  empties  it  into  the  right 
ventricle.  The  auricle  presents  a  principal  cavity,  or  sinus,  as  it  is  called,  with  a  little 
appendix,  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  ear  of  a  dog,  the  auricular  appendix.  It  has 
two  large  openings  for  the  vena  cava  ascendens  and  the  vena  cava  descendens,  with  a 
small  opening  for  the  coronary  vein  which  brings  the  blood  from  the  substance  of  the 
heart  itself.  It  has,  also,  another  large  opening,  called  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening, 
by  which  the  blood  flows  into  the  ventricle.  The  walls  of  this  cavity  are  quite  thin  as 
compared  with  the  ventricles,  measuring  about  one  line.  They  are  composed  of  mus- 
cular fibres  arranged  in  two  layers,  one  of  which,  the  external,  is  common  to  both  auri- 
cles, and  the  other,  the  internal,  is  proper  to  each.  These  muscular  fibres,  although 
involuntary  in  their  action,  belong  to  the  striated,  or  what  is  termed  voluntary  variety, 
and  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  fibres  of  the  ventricles.  The  fibres  of  the  auricles  are 
much  fewer  than  those  of  the  ventricles.  Some  of  them  are  looped,  arising  from  a 
cartilaginous  ring  which  separates  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  and  passing  over  the 
auricles ;  and  others  are  circular,  surrounding  the  auricular  appendages  and  the  open- 
ings of  the  veins,  extending,  also,  a  short  distance  along  the  course  of  these  vessels. 
One  or  two  valvular  folds  are  found  at  the  orifice  of  the  coronary  vein,  preventing  a 
reflux  of  blood,  but  there  are  no  valves  at  the  orifices  of  the  venro  cavre. 

The  left  auricle  receives  the  blood  which  comes  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary 


Fio.  11.— Heart  in  titu.  (Dalton,  in  Flint,  ^'on  the  neart."") 
&,  e.  etc»  ribs;  1,  2.  8.  etc^  intercostal  spaces ;  verticai  line,  median  line; 
triangle,  superficial  cardiac  region ;  x  on  the  fourth  rib,  nipple. 
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veins.     It  does  not  ditFer  materially  in  its  anatomj  frum  the  right     It  i^j  a  littlu  ymaiitr, 
tai^  lU  walls  are  thicker^  measuring  about  a  line  and  a  hall*.    It  has  ibnr  opening;^  by  which 

It  receives  the  blood  Irom  tho 
fuur  jnilniounry  veins.  TboeK* 
opeDingB  are  not  provided  with 
Talvts,  Like  the  right  auricle, 
it  haa  a  krge  opening  by  which 
blood  flow*  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, Tho  arrangement  of  tho 
muscular  fibres  is  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  right  «urick%  In 
adnlt  Irfe^  the  cavities  of  the  aii- 
riclci^  are  entirely  distintt  from 
each  other.  Before  birth,  they 
communicate  by  a  large  open- 
ing^  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the 
aritice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
is  provided  with  a  metiibranoaa 
fold,  tho  Eustachian  valve, 
which  serves  to  direct  the 
bloi>d  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  through  tlie  opening 
into  the  left  auricle.  After 
birth,  tho  furamon  ovale  is 
closed  an<l  the  Eustachian  valve 
gradually  disappears. 

The  ventricles,  in  the  human 
eubject  and  in  warm-bJooded 
animals,  constitute  tlje  bulk  of 
the  heart  They  have  a  ca- 
pacity somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  tho  auricles  and  are 
|>rovidcd  with  thick  muscular 
walls.  It  is  by  the  powerful 
action  of  this  portion  of  tbo 
heart  that  the  blood  is  forced, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  lungs  and  back  to  the  left  side,  and  on  the  other,  through  the 
entire  system  of  tlie  greater  circtdation  to  the  right  side.  It  has  been  asserted  tiiat  the 
capacity  of  the  right  ventricle  is  considerably  greater  tlian  that  of  the  left.  The  mtist 
recent  and  conclusive  obi^ervations  on  this  subject  are  those  of  UiffeLsheim  and  Robin. 
In  these  experiments,  the  cavities  were  filled  with  an  injection  of  wax,  and  the  estimates 
were  roado  by  calculating  the  amount  of  ]i<iuid  displaced  by  tho  moulds  of  the  different 
cavities.  Care  was  taken  to  malie  the  in  J  taction  in  animals  before  cadaveric  rigidity  had 
get  in,  or  after  it  had  passed  away,  in  the  human  subject  The  comparative  results  ob- 
tained by  these  observers  are  tho  most  interesting,  for  the  cavities  were  undoubtedly  dis^ 
tended  by  the  ityection  to  their  extreme  capacity,  and  contained  more  than  they  ever 
do  during  life.  They  found  the  capacity  of  the  right  auricle  from  one-teuth  to  one- 
eighth  greater  than  that  of  the  left.  Tho  capacity  of  the  right  ventricle  w*as  from 
one-tenth  to  one-eighth  greater  than  that  of  the  Iet%  but  more  fre(|uentiy  there  was  less 
disparity  between  tbo  two  ventricles  than  between  tlie  auricles.  The  capacity  of  each 
ventricle  exceeded  that  of  the  corresponding  auricle  by  frotn  one-fotirth  to  one-third. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  this  predominance  of  the  ventricle  was  more  marked  on  the 
left  side.    The  absolute  capacity  of  the  left  ventricle,  according  to  these  observations, 


Fio,  t2. — /Tlfrtrf,  fthUrior  riew.    (^nnnomy  and  npun.) 
1,  right  fentricf.^:  %  trft  t^tntHi'U  :  H*  4,  rUjht  nuricJa;  l\  %  Itjl  nnrl 
dti  T.  pijllaioaarj'  arttry ;  K  iinrta:  U.  «uiK?ri*ir  wnn  cavii;   lo,  unu- 
rkit  ctiTon&xy  artery ;  11,  brancb  of  Ui«>  cckruQAzy  vela ;  13, 12,  Ti,  iyui- 
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b  from  143  !o  813  cuhic  centimeters^  or  from  ubout  4'8  to  T  ounces,  Tlirs  h  much 
im»t4^r  tliaci  most  estimates,  wJjicb  jtlace  the  capacity  of  tiio  varioua  cavities,  moderately 
di^U^n fieri,  at  liliout  2  ouncea. 

Nut w it bfcit angling  the  dii*|iariiy  in  the  |g  ^      ir 

•stTttmc  cajiacity  of  the  various  cavitiea, 
tbe  qttatitity  of  blo(Hl  \?hich  enters  theso 
OAvitio«>  Is  necessarily  equal  to  that  which 
»  i^xpdled.  This  baa  been  stated  to  be 
a  liiile  more  than  two  ounces.  Thero 
ATA  no  moans  of  eatimating  with  exact- 
new  ihe  ^luantity  of  bliK>d  discharge*!  ^  || 
iritli  rJich  vcntnctdar  contraction ;  and 
me  And  the  question  ratber  avoided  in 
works  on  fihyaiology.  All  we  can  say 
Is  that,  from  observations  on  the  heart 
daring  \U  action,  tt  never  aceins  to  con- 
tain  mijcb  more  than  half  the  qnantityin 
aU  iu  cavities  that  it  doen  when  fully 
dIflciMled  by  injection ;  but  it  is  the  right 
esntictv  wliich  are  riio§t  dilatable,  and 
tiroliably  tiie  ordinary  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  left  ventricle  ia  from  fbur-fitths  to 
fire^mths  of  its  extreme  capacity. 

The  cavktieit  of  the  ventricles  nro 
trkuiirnUr  or  conoidul,  the  right  being 
broader  and  shorter  tbau  the  h%  which 
extendi*  to  the  apex.  The  inner  surface 
of  b«ith  cavities  U  marked  by  j»eculiar 
fid^«4  fttii]  paptllie,  which  are  called 
Miniiinio  carnete.  Some  of  those  uro 
ll^*  *  '  ridges  projecting  into  the 
Oa  rs  are  coUniins  attached  by 

•fttU  fcr3i;rv'n>ity  and  free  at  the  central 
gmrtioti;  and  oUicrs  are  papilbo  giving 
origin  to  the  ehord/e  tendincic»  w*hich  are 
altaclied  to  tlj«  free  edges  of  the  auriculo- 
fentricular  valves.  These  fleshy  eohimns 
inlcridee  in  every  direction  and  give  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavities  a  reticulated  ap- 
pMrsfic^,  This  arrangement  evidently  facilitates  the  complete  emptying  of  the  ventri- 
«!•  ^^cir  contraction, 

.5  of  the  left  ventricle  nro  uniformly  much  thicker  than  on  tbo  right  side*. 
Botiitlaiid  foUDil  tbe  average  thickness  of  the  right  ventricle  at  the  base  to  be  two  and 
•  half  tines,  and  the  thickaewi  of  tlie  left  ventricle  at  tbe  correspomling  part>  seven  Unes^ 

Tli«  ftiTfttigeinent  of  tho  mnscular  fibres  constituting  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  is 
tiHW^  regular  tlian  in  the  auricles^  and  their  course  enaWes  us  to  explain  some  of  the  phe- 
Aotn^fu  which  accompany  the  heart's  action.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  cannot  be 
W'  ^  tbe  heart  have  been  boiled  for  a  number  of  hours,  when  part 

<tf  tissue  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  fibres  can  be  easily  separated  and 

IbUowcd*  Without  going  into  a  minute  description  of  their  direction,  it  is  sufficient  to 
ilite«  In  this  connectiMn,  that  they  present  two  principal  layers;  a  superficial  layer  com- 
nioa  to  both  ventricles,  and  a  deep  layer  proper  to  each.  The  superficial  fibres  paas 
oblii]i»ely  from  rlglit  to  left  from  tho  base  to  the  apex ;  here  ther  take  a  spiral  course^ 
beeome  deep,  and  pass  into  the  int^Tior  of  tho  organ  to  form  the  columni©  carneiOw 
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These  fibres  envelop  both  ventricles*  Thev  maybe  said  to  arise  from  cartilagnnons  nn^» 
which  surround  the  anricuhj-veutriculAr  oriHcua*  The  externul  surface  of  tlie  Iiuart  is 
marked  by  a  little  groove  which  iiidicnttsa  the  division  between  the  two  ventricles.     The 

deop  fibres  are  circular,  or  transverso, 
jji  uud  surround  each  veBtriole  scpanitelv, 

Bi'-i     y^  '^  The    muacular    tissue  of  the    heart 

h  of  a  deep-red  color  and  reaembles,  iJi 
its  grnss  eliaractcrs,  the  tissue  of  ordi- 
nary voluntary  muscles;  but,  as  already 
intimated,  it  presents  certain  pecnliar- 
itiea  in  its  niinute  anatomy.  The  tibres 
«re  cunsiiderably  smaller  and  more  gran- 
uiar  than  those  of  ordinary  mueicles.  They 
are,  moreover,  connected  witli  each  other 
by  short  inosculating  branches,  while  in 
_  ^^^^,^^^^—  ^1*^  voluntary  muscles  each  fibre  runs 
j^  ^^^V^^^^H  from  its  origin  to  its  insertion  cnveb^ped 
in  its  j>roper  sheath,  or  sarcolemma.  The 
muscular  lihres  of  the  heart  have  no  sar- 
coleinma.  These  peculiuritics,  particular- 
ly the  inosculation  of  the  fibres,  favor  the 
contraction  uf  the  ventricular  walls  in 
every  direction  and  the  complete  expu1« 
si  on  of  the  contents  of  the  cavities  with 
each  systole.  I 

The  diMribution  of  the  nerves  to  the 
heart  and  the  arrangement  of  the  ganglia 
and  nerve-terminations  in  its  substance 
will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  he 
action  of  tlie  heart. 

Each  ventricle  has  two  orifices;  on© 
by  whicli  it  receives  the  blood  from  the 
auricle,  and  the  other  by  which  tlu^  bluod 
passes  from  the  right  side  to  tlie  lungs 
and  from  the  left  side  to  the  system. 
All  of  these  openings  are  provided  with 
valves,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  tlie  blood  to  pass  in  but  one  direction. 

Trkuitpid  Vahe. — This  valve  is  situated  at  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  It 
lifls  three  curtains,  formed  of  a  thin  but  resisting  membrane,  which  arc  attached  around 
the  opening.  The  free  borders  are  attached  to  the  chor<hu  tendinea^  some  of  which  arise 
from  the  papitlfo  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventritMe,  and  others,  directly  from  the  walls 
of  the  ventricle.  When  the  organ  is  empty,  these  curtains  are  applied  to  the  walls  of 
the  ventricle,  Icarinx?  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening  free;  but  when  the  ventricle  is 
completely  filled  and  the  fibres  contract,  they  are  forced  up,  their  free  edges  becoTuo 
applied  to  each  other,  and  the  opening  is  closed. 

Pulmonic  Valtes. — These  valves,  also  called  the  semilunar  or  sigmoid  valves  of  the 
riglit  side,  are  situated  at  the  orifice  of  the  [pulmonary  artery.  They  are  strong  mem- 
branous pouches,  with  their  convexities,  when  closed,  looHng  toward  the  ventricle. 
They  are  attached  around  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  are  applied  very 
nearly  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  when  the  blood  passes  in  t><>m  the  ventricle;  but  at 
other  times  their  free  edges  meet  in  the  centre,  opposing  the  regurgitation  of  bhx>d.  At 
ihe  centre  of  the  free  edge  of  each  valre  is  a  little  corpuscle  called  the  corpuscle  of 


Fro,  H—Riiiht  i*<iritifM  of  thr  heart    (Uoaamy  and  Bean.) 
1,  riffht  retitrtcNior  ctiP/ry;   2,  punlfHtrr  i^urifHn  qf  the 
tricm/t{tl  r'tlr,  ,  ',\  ri<'/.ftt  (turii'.ular  ctirtt^ i  i^cotam- 
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Aiialitiit:  4n<J*  just  iiliove  the  margins  of  iittaohmetit 
thi^m  1ittl«e  dUautintis,  or  sinnses,  called  the  hiousos 
AraaliKis  priibiiUly  aid  Id  tht^  aduptii- 
tioci  tif  tUii  valves  to  each   other  am] 
if]  losure  of  the  orilict*. 

— Tliii  valve,  sonio- 
ttmcs  r,oUcd  the  bicuspid,  ie  situated 
at  %h^  left  aurieulu-veulricular  onfie«. 
It  b  called  mitrjil  from  its  reseru- 
titanet*^  when  open,  to  u  bishop's  mi- 
tt^ U  li  attached  to  the  ed^re*  of  the  vi^*^\V^ 
tipf  nin^^  jind  its  free  h^irders  are  held 
in  f>btr'**,  when  clo«iL*d,  by  the  chordie 
U  the  left  ^i<lc.  Jt  presents 
&••  i  tlifrerence  from  the  tri- 
cuspid valve«  with  the  eAre|»tion  that 
it  k  diridod  into  two  curtains  instead 
of  three. 

Aortk  Vftfcrt. — ^Tliese  valves  ftl?^** 
eaU^iHl  the  scmtlunur  oraij;:fnoid  valved 
of  the  left  »ide,  pre^efil  no  dirtereoee  \ 

firom  tlic  valves  nt  the  orifice  of  the  \ 

pnlxiionary  artery.     They  «ire  situated  \ 

At  the  aortic  orifice. 

Th«  physiolopcal  anatoinf  of  tbe 
trieiiBpid   and   initnd  valves  may   bo  V  ^  ^ 

itiidt«d  by  cutting  away  ili»*  auricles  '   V.. ^.y^'JV^  ^M    iL 

no  tiA  t«>  cip(ise  the  auriculo-ventnc- 
wIat  openinpt,  introducing  a  pipe  into 
tW  pnltDanary  artery  and  iiortu,  alter 
destroying  the  semilunar  valves,  and 
Uifd)  foretn;?  wat^r  into  the  ventricles 
|jy  a  fTTiniie  or  from  a  hydrant.  !n  this  way  t!»c  jday  of  tbe  valves  may  be  strikingly 
«xliit>it(Hl. 

W«  can  ftudy  the  flction  of  the  semilnnnr  valves  by  cutting  away  enough  of  the  vcn- 
tfidca  to  expose  them  and  forcing  water  into  the  vcsseb.    These  esperrmenta  give  an 


1,  itiipornelnt  flhiv*,  rommon  to  1- 
iefl  vriifrii'le;  «,  dtcp  IUn> - 
tMie  of  Ui0  beart;  4,  flbrva  |h;u< 
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idea  of  the  trenjffth  of  the  valves;  for  they  can  hardly  be  ropturcd  by  a  force 

wlileb  b  niM  i  to  rupture  the  vessela  themselves* 
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F lo.  1 T—  Fti/i'M  of  the  hffi rt.     { Dutuitny  And  BcflU, ) 
1,  IXighi  ftnrtwjlo-Tcntrlcular  orlflw,  eJosMfd  by  iLi*  trlt*u*p!<J  vnlvo;  2,  flbrtnoQi  ring;  8,  kft  juirfcolo-ventricqtor 
urtflciv  cIomm!  tiy  Uie  tiiltnt  vali^w;  4,  ainidoiu  rlAff ;  fii^  mfUc  urlfiou  uu!  valvw;  4,  iioJidodIc  orilbe  and  v»lT«t; 
I,  gk,  9,  ttiUMiUiir  lU»re&. 

Movmncnia  of  tlie  Heart 

In  studjftog  the  pJienornena  wbicli  accomptin^  the  action  of  the  heart,  we  shall  fel- 
low the  course  of  tlie  bkKKl,  beginniog  with  it  as  it  flows  from  the  vesst?)s  into  the  auri- 
cle8»  The  dilatatiun  of  the  oavitios  of  the  heart  is  called  the  dicstole^  and  the  contfac- 
tion  of  the  heart,  the  sjstule.  When  these  terms  are  used  without  any  qualification, 
they  are  understood  aj*  referrinj^  to  the  vuntriclea ;  hut  tl.ey  are  also  applied  to  the  action 
of  the  auricles,  as  the  auricular  diastole  or  Bystole,  which,  as  we  c^hall  see,  is  distinct 
fh>m  the  action  of  the  veotricles, 

A  complete  revolution  of  the  heart  consists  in  the  filling  and  emfitying  of  all  its  cavi- 
ties, during  w*hich  they  exi>ericnco  an  alternation  of  repose  atid  activity.  As  these  phe- 
nomena occupy,  in  many  warm-blooded  animals,  a  period  of  time  less  than  one  second, 
it  will  be  appreciated  that  the  most  careful  study  is  uecessiiry  in  order  to  uRcurtain  their 
exact  relations  to  each  other.  When  the  heart  is  exposed  in  a  living  nniiual,  the  most 
prominent  phenomenon  is  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  ventricles ; 
but  this  is  only  one  of  the  operations  of  the  organ.  In  all  the  mammalia,  the  anatomy 
and  action  of  the  vascular  system  are  to  all  intents  and  purpojies  the  same  as  in  the  hu- 
man  subject ;  and.  althoujyh  the  exposure  of  the  heart  by  openinj:  the  chest  modifies  some- 
w*hat  the  fcirco  and  frequency  of  its  pulsation»<»  the  various  phenomena  follow  each  other 
in  their  natural  order  and  present  essentially  their  normal  characters.  The  operation  of 
exposure  of  the  heart  may  be  performed  on  a  living  aninud  without  any  great  difficulty ; 
and.  if  we  simply  take  care  to  keep  up  artificial  respiration,  the  action  of  the  heart  will 
continue  for  a  considerable  time-  We  may  keep  the  animal  i]uiet  by  the  administration 
of  ether  or  by  poisoning  with  woorara.  the  latter  agent  acting  upon  the  motor  nerves 
but  having  no  effect  upon  the  heart.  Having  opened  the  client,  we  see  the  heart,  envel- 
oped in  it^  pericardium,  contracting  regularly ;  and,  on  slitting  np  and  removing  this 
covering,  the  various  parts  are  comijletely  exposed.  The  right  ventricle  and  auricle  and 
a  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  can  be  seen  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  parts; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  left  auricle  is  concealed.  As  both  auricles  and  ventricles  act 
together^  the  part*  of  the  heart  which  are  exposed  are  sufficient  for  purposes  of  study. 


Action  of  the  Aut*kJe$. — Except  the  short  time  occupied  in  the  contraction  of  the 
auricles,  these  cavities  are  continually  receiving  hlotKl  on  tlie  right  side  from  the  system, 
by  the  vente  cavaj,  and  on  the  left  side  from  the  lungs,  hy  the  pulmonary  veins.     This 
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until  the  cavities  of  the  auricles  are  cornplotety  filled,  iho  blood  coming  in  by 

1  ft  st«a«i y  ciirrijQt ;  and,  during  the  re]>oae  of  the  heart,  the  blood  is  ali^o  flowing  through 

J  the  auriculo-ventricuiar  orilivie;*  into  the  ventricles.     When  the  auncle^i   have   becotiie 

rfttJly  diatcnded,   they  contract  quickly  and  with  considerable  i>ovver  Ubo  aunt-ular  sys- 

Itob),  and  force  the  hloorl  into  the  ventricles,  producing  cumpk-te  diastole  of  these  cavi- 

|liea»     During  this  contraction,  the  biood  not  only  ceatjes  to  tiow  in  iVom  the  veins,,  but 

Itonsd  of  it  is  regargitiited,  as  the  orifices  by  which  ibe  vessels  open  into  the  auricles  are 

lnot  provided  with  valves.     The  size  of  the  anrieulo-ventricuJar  oritices  is  oue  reason 

[why  the  i?reater  portion  of  the  blood  b  made  to  pa^s  into  the  ventricles;  and,  farther- 

[more,  during  the  anricular  systole,  the  muscular  fibres  which  are  arrani^'ed  around  the 

orifices  of  the  veins  coaslrlct  tbem  to  a  oerLain  extent,  which  tends  to  diminish  t!ie  retlux 

erf  blood.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  regnri^itation  takes  place  troiu  the  auricles 

ioti*  the  veins,  but  this  prevents  the  possibility  of  over-distention  of  the  ventricles. 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiments  that  the  systole  of  the  atmeles  is  not  imiuediately 
necessary  to  the  porforruauce  of  the  circolatioa ;  and  the  contractility  of  the  auricles 
may  be  temporarily  exhausted  by  prolon:^ed  irritation,  the  ventricles  continuing  to  act, 
\  keeping  up  the  circulation  of  blood. 

Aetion  of  the  TV/r^rw:?*?*.— Immediately  followin;^  the  contraction  of  the  auricles,  by 
which  the  veutricJes  are  completely  dUtendcd,  we  have  contraction  of  the  ventrudes, 
[This  is  the  chief  active  operation  performed  by  the  heart  and  h  generally  spoken  of  aa 
I  the  systole.     As  we  should  e.xpect  from  the  great  thickness  of  the  muscular  walls^  the 
leoiltraction  of  the  ventricles  is  very  much  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  auricles.     By 
{Uicir  action,  the  blood  is  forced  from  the  rijjht  side  to  the  lungs  by  tlio  pulmonary  artery, 
r  and  from  the  left  side  to  the  system  by  the  aorta,     Keirar^itation  into  the  anriclcB  is  pre- 
vented by  the  closure  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valve.'*.     This  act  accomplished,  the 
heart  has  a  period  of  repose,  the  blood  flowing  ttiln  the  auricles,  and  from  them  into  the 
\  ventricles,  until  the  anricles  are  filled  and  anotiier  contraction  takes  place. 


Lofiomotion  of  the  Heart — Tlie  position  of  the  heart  after  death  or  during  the  re- 
I  pose  of  the  organ  is  with  its  base  directed  sliglitly  to  the  right  and  its  apex  to  the  left 
•ide  of  the  body.     With  each  ventricular  systole^  it  raises  itself  up,  the  apex  is  sent  for- 
ward, and  is  moved  slightly  from  left  to  right.     Tlie  movement  from  left  to  right  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  course  i>f  the  sufierficial  fibres.     Tlae  fibres  on  the  anterior 
Utirfaeeof  the  organ  are  longer  than  those  on  the  posterior  surfare,  and  pass  from  the 
I  base,  which  is  comparatively  fixed,  to  the  apex,  which  is  immovable.     As  a  consequence 
of  this  anatomical  arrangement,  the  heart  is  moved  upward  and  forward  during  its  sys- 
,  tole*    The  coursj  of  the  fibres  from  the  base  to  the  apex  is  from  right  to  left ;  and,  as 
I  tber  shorten,  the  apex  is  of  necessity  slightly  moved  from  left  to  right. 

The  locomotion  of  the  entire  heart  forward  was  observed  by  Harvey,  in  the  case  of 
^Ihe  htm  of  the  Viscount  Montgomery.     The  young  man,  aged  iihont  nineteen  years,  suf- 
fered a  severe  injury  to  the  cheat,  resulting  in  an  nljacews,  which  on  ciciitrization  left 
an  opening  into  which  Harvey  could  introduce  three  fingers  and  tlie  thnndi.     This 
opening  was  directly  over  the  apex  of  the  heart.     The  action  of  the  portion  of  the  heart 
^Ums  exposed  is  described  by  Harvey  in  the  following  words: 

**  We  also  particnlarly  observed  the  movementa  of  the  heart,  viz. :  that  in  tlie  dias* 

ole  it  was  retracted  and  withdrawn ;  w^hilst  in  the  systole  it  emerged  and  protruded ; 

land  the  systole  of  the  heart  took  place  at  the  moment  the  diiistole  or  pulse  in  the  wrist 

|wa»  perceived.    To  conclude,  the  heart  struek  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  became  promi- 

|nent  at  the  time  it  bounded  upward  and  underwent  contraction  on  itself/^ 

Tlie  locomotion  of  the  heart  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  and  is  due  to  tlio 
ftadden  distention  of  the  great  vessels  at  its  base.  These  vessels  are  ennnently  elastic^ 
and,  ns  tbcy  receive  the  charge  of  blood  from  the  ventriclea^  become  enlarged  in  every 
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direction  and  consequently  project  the  entire  organ  against  the  walls  of  the  chest.  Tliis 
movement  is  aided  by  the  recoil  of  the  ventricles  as  they  discharge  their  contents.  The 
displacement  of  the  heart  during  its  systole  has  long  been  observed  in  viviMJctions  and 
may  be  demonstrated  in  any  of  the  mammals.  The  most  interesting  observations  on 
this  point  are  those  of  Chauveau  and  Faivre,  which  were  made  upon  a  monkey.  In  this 
aniiiiul,  in  which  the  position  of  the  heart  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, the  locomotion  of  the  organ  was  fully  established. 

Twisting  of  the  Heart, — The  spiral  course  of  the  superficial  fibres  would  lead  us  to 
look  for  another  phenomenon  accompanying  its  contraction  ;  namely,  twisting.  If  we 
attentively  watch  the  apex  of  the  heart,  especially  when  its  action  has  become  a  little 
retarded,  there  is  a  palpable  twisting  of  the  point  upon  itself  from  left  to  right  with  the 
systole,  and  an  untwisting  with  the  diastole. 

Uardening  of  the  Jleart.^U  the  heart  of  a  living  animal  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  it 
will  be  observed  that  at  each  systole  it  becomes  hardened.  The  fact  that  it  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  fibres,  resembling  very  closely  those  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
explains  this  phenomenon.  Like  any  other  muscle,  it  is  sensibly  hardened  during  con- 
traction. 

Shortening  and  Elongation  of  the  Heart, — The  phenomena  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed are  admitted  by  all  writers  on  physiology  and  can  easily  be  observed ;  but  the 
change  in  length  of  the  heart  during  its  systole  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion.  All  who 
have  studied  the  heart  in  action  have  observed  changes  in  length  during  contraction  and 
relaxation  ;  but  thecontemporariesof  Harvey  were  divided  as  to  the  periods  in  the  heart's 
action  which  are  attended  with  elongation  and  shortening.  Harvey  himself  is  not  abso- 
lutely definite  on  this  point.  In  one  passage  he  says,  in  describing  the  systole,  "  that  it  is 
everywhere  contracted,  but  especially  towards  the  sides,  so  that  it  looks  narrower,  a  lit- 
tle longer,  more  drawn  together."  In  his  description  of  the  case  of  the  son  of  the  Vis- 
count Montgomery,  who  suffered  from  ectopia  cordis,  he  states  that  during  the  systole 
the  heart  "  emerged  and  protruded."  Vesalius,  Fontana,  and  some  others,  contended  for 
elongation  during  the  systole ;  but  Ilaller,  Steno,  Lancisi,  and  Bassuel  stated  that  it  be- 
comes shortened.  The  view  generally  entertained  at  tlie  present  day  is  that  the  heart  is 
shortened  during  its  systole.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  point  of  the  heart  is  protruded 
during  the  ventricular  systole,  but  this  protrusion  is  not  due  to  elongation  of  the  ventricles. 
By  suddenly  cutting  the  heart  out  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  and  watching  the  phenom- 
ena which  accompany  the  few  regular  contractions  which  follow,  it  is  seen  that  the  ven- 
tricles invariably  shorten  during  the  systole.  This  can  easily  be  appreciated  by  the 
eye,  but  more  readily  if  the  point  of  the  organ  be  brought  just  in  contact  with  a  plane 
surface  at  right  angles,  when,  at  each  contraction,  it  is  unmistakably  observed  to  recede. 
The  following  experiments  we  have  frequently  repeated  before  the  class  of  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  and  have  satisfied  ourselves  of  their  accuracy.  A  large  New- 
foundland pup,  about  nine  months  old,  was  poisoned  with  woorara,  artificial  re8i)iration 
was  kept  up,  and  the  heart  exposed.  After  showing  the  protrusion  of  the  point  and 
the  apparent  elongation  of  the  heart  while  in  the  chest,  the  organ  was  rapidly  removed, 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  confined  by  two  long  needles  passed  through  the  base,  i)inning 
it  to  the  wood.  It  contracted  for  one  or  two  minutes,  and  at  each  systole  the  ventricles 
were  manifestly  shortened.  The  point  was  then  placed  against  an  upright,  and  it  re- 
ceded with  each  systole  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  This  phenomenon  was  apparent  to 
all  present.  In  another  experiment,  performed  a  few  weeks  later,  the  heart,  which  had 
been  exposed  in  the  same  way,  was  examined  in  situ^  by  pinning  it  with  two  needles  to 
a  thin  board  passed  under  the  organ.  The  presence  of  the  needles  did  not  seem  to  in- 
terfere with  the  heart's  action,  and,  at  each  ventricular  systole,  the  point  evidently 
approached  the  base.     To  render  this  absolutely  certain,  a  knife  was  fixed  in  the  wood 
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at  right  angles  to  and  toaching  the  point  during  the  diastole,  and  a  small  silver  tube  was 
introduced  through  the  walls  into  the  left  ventricle.  At  each  contraction  a  jet  of 
blood  spurted  out  through  the  tube,  and  the  point  of  the  heart  receded  from  the  knife 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  animal  experimented  upon  was  a  dog,  a  little  above 
the  medium  size.  These  simple  experiments  demonstrate  that,  in  the  dog  at  least,  the 
ventricles  shorten  during  their  systole.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  muscular  fibres  is  too  nearly  iden- 
tical in  the  heart  of  the  warm-blooded  animals  to 
leave  room  for  doubt  that  it  also  shortens  in  the 
human  subject.  The  error  which  has  arisen  in  this 
respect,  and  which  obtained  in  our  first  experiments 
made  in  1861,  is  due  to  the  locomotion  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  entire  organ,  so  as  to  make  the  point 
strike  against  the  chest  A  little  reflection  indicates 
the  mechanism  of  this  phenomenon.  During  the 
intervals  of  contraction,  tlio  great  vessels,  particu- 
larly the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  which  attach 
the  base  of  the  heart  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the     ^    ,«     ^  ^  ^^     ^  _.    , 

-.,,,,  ,.  ,    ,       .111       >  ^^'  18.— 2Wa(jrram  of  ihs  thortenlng  qf 

thorax,  are  filled  but  not  distended  with  blood ;  at  Uu  eenMcUt  duHng  sytttoU. 

each  systole,  however,  these  vessels  are  distended  ^he  ^''^^fj^^l^^^^^^^'^^  «'  **^« 
to  their  utmost  capacity ;  their  elastic  coats  permit 

of  considerable  enlargement,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  living  animal,  and  this  enlarge- 
ment, taking  place  in  every  direction,  pushes  the  whole  organ  forward.  We  have 
also  considerable  locomotion  of  the  heart  from  recoil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that, 
observing  the  heart  in  situ^  the  ventricles  seem  to  elongate.  It  is  only  when  we 
examine  the  heart  firmly  fixed,  or  contracting  after  it  is  removed  from  the  body, 
that  we  can  appreciate  the  actual  changes  which  occur  in  the  length  of  the  ventricles. 
During  the  systole  the  ventricles  are  shortened  and  are  narrowed  in  their  transverse 
diameter,  but  their  antero-posterior  diameter  is  slightly  increased. 

In  addition  to  the  marked  changes  in  form,  position,  etc.,  which  the  heart  undergoes 
during  its  action,  we  observe,  on  careful  examination,  that  the  surface  of  the  ventricles 
becomes  marked  with  slight  longitudinal  ridges  during  the  systole.  This  was  not  noted 
by  Harvey,  but  is  mentioned  by  Haller. 

ImpuUe  of  the  Heart, — Each  movement  of  the  heart  produces  an  impulse,  which  can 
be  readily  felt  and  sometimes  seen,  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line.  Vivisections  have  demonstrated  that  the  impulse  is  synchronous  with  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles.  If  the  hand  be  introduced  into  the  chest  of  a  living  animal, 
and  the  finger  be  placed  between  the  point  of  the  heart  and  the  walls  of  the  thorax, 
every  time  that  we  have  a  hardening  of  the  point,  the  finger  will  be  pressed  against  the 
side.  If  the  impulse  of  the  heart  be  felt  while  the  finger  is  on  the  pulse,  it  is  evident 
that  the  heart  strikes  against  the  thorax  at  the  time  of  the  distention  of  the  arterial 
system.  The  impulse  is  due  to  the  locomotion  of  the  ventricles.  In  the  words  of  Harvey, 
**  the  heart  is  erected,  and  rises  upwards  to  a  point,  so  that  at  this  time  it  strikes  against 
the  breast  and  the  pulse  is  felt  externally.''  In  the  case  of  the  son  of  the  Viscount  Mont- 
gomery, already  referred  to,  Harvey  gives  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  heart  is  "  retracted  and  withdrawn  "  during  the  diastole,  and  "  emerged  and 
protruded ''  during  the  systole. 

Suceewion  of  tlie  Movements  of  the  Heart. — We  have  already  followed,  in  a  general 
way,  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and  the  successive  action  of  the  variooB 
parts;  but  we  have  yet  to  consider  these  points  more  in  detail,  and  to  ascertii 
possible,  the  relative  periods  of  activity  and  repose  in  each  portion  of  the  organ. 
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The  great  points  in  the  succession  of  movements  are  readily  observed  in  the  hearts 
of  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  the  pulsations  are  very  slow.  In  exaniining  the  heart 
of  the  frog,  turtle,  or  alligator,  the  alternations  of  repose  and  activity  are  very  strongly 
marked.  During  the  intervals  of  contraction,  the  whole  heart  is  flaccid,  and  the  ventricle 
is  comparatively  pale ;  we  then  see  the  auricles  slowly  filling  with  blood;  when  they 
have  become  fully  distended,  they  contract  and  fill  the  ventricle,  which,  in  these  animals, 
is  single ;  the  ventricle  immediately  contracts,  its  action  following  upon  the  contraction 
of  the  auricles  as  if  it  were  propagated  from  them.  When  the  heart  is  filled  with  blood, 
it  has  a  dark-red  color,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  its  appearance  after  the  systole. 
This  operation  may  occupy  from  ten  to  twenty  seconds,  giving  an  abundance  of  time  for 
observation.  The  case  is  different,  however,  with  the  warm-blooded  animals,  in  which 
the  anatomy  of  the  heart  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  man.  Here  a  normal  revolution  may 
occupy  less  than  a  second ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  varied  phenomena  we  have  just 
mentioned  are  followed  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  In  spite  of  this  rapidity  of  action,  it 
can  be  seen  that  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  auricles  precedes  the  ventricular  systole,  and 
that  the  latter  is  synchronous  with  the  impulse. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  relative  time  occupied  by  the  auricular  and 
ventricular  contractions;  and  the  question  has  been  at  last  definitely  settled  by  the 
observations  of  Marey,  who  has  constructed  very  ingenious  and  delicate  instruments  for 
registering  the  form  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  He  devised  a  series  of  most  interesting 
experiments,  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  register  simultaneously  the  pulsations  of  the 
different  divisions  of  the  heart,  and  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  definite  relation  be- 
tween the  contractions  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  The  method  of  Marey  enables 
us  to  determine,  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  the  duration  of  the  contraction  of  each 
of  the  divisions  of  the  heart. 

The  method  of  transmitting  the  movement  from  the  heart  to  a  registering  apparatus 
is  very  simple.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  little  elastic  bags  connected  together  by 
an  elastic  tube,  the  whole  closed  and  filled  with  air.  A  pressure,  like  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers,  upon  one  of  these  bags  produces,  of  course,  an  instantaneous  and  correspond- 
ing dilatation  of  the  other.  If  we  suppose  one  of  these  bags  to  be  introduced  into  one 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  other  placed  under  a  small  lever  arranged  on  a  pivot 
so  as  to  be  sensible  to  the  slightest  impression,  it  is  evident  that  any  compression  of  the 
bag  in  the  heart  would  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  volume  in  the  other  bag, 
which  would  be  indicated  by  a  movement  of  the  lever.  Marey  arranged  the  lever  with 
its  short  arm  on  the  elastic  bag,  and  the  long  arm,  provided  with  a  pen,  moving  against 
a  roll  of  paper,  which  passes  along  at  a  uniform  rate.  When  the  lever  is  at  rest  with  the 
paper  set  in  motion,  the  pen  will  make  a  horizontal  mark ;  but  when  the  lever  ascends 
and  descends,  a  corresponding  trace  will  be  made,  and  the  duration  of  any  movement 
can  readily  be  estimated  by  calculating  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  pa])er.  The  bag 
which  receives  the  impression  is  called  by  Marey  the  initial  bag,  and  the  other,  which  is 
connected  with  the  lever,  is  called  the  terminal  bag.  The  former  may  be  modified  in 
form  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Marey,  with  reference  to  the  relations  between  the  systole  of 
the  auricles,  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  were  performed 
upon  horses,  in  the  following  way : 

A  sound  is  introduced  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart  through  the  jugular  vein,  on 
operation  which  may  be  performed  with  certainty  and  ease.  This  sound  is  provided  with 
two  initial  bags,  one  of  which  is  lodged  in  the  right  auricle,  while  the  other  passes  into 
the  ventricle.  The  bags  are  connected  with  distinct  tubes  which  pass  one  within  tlie 
other,  and  are  connected  by  elastic  tubing  with  the  registering  apparatus.  At  each  sys- 
tole of  the  heart,  the  bags  in  its  cavities  are  compressed  and  produce  corresponding 
movements  of  the  levers,  which  may  be  registered  simultaneously. 

To  register  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  an  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  the  ex- 
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lumAJ  »tiiercmtttl  muiidt?  OTcr  th©  point  where  the  upex-beat  Is  felt.  A  little  bag,  r.trctcbed 
art«t  two  metnUic  hntloiiH  ftc[>arotcd  bj  a  rentrnl  rcxJ,  is  then  cttrd'uUy  seciuvU  hi  the 
I'll  formt?«l,  iind  connected  by  un  elastic  lube  with  tbn  registcrin)^  upparatua. 

j\i  ,  s  arc  provided  with  stop-rocki^,  m  tbnt  eticb  mitJul  hti^  may  be  mode  to  eura- 

nittnii^e  with  it^  lever  at  wHL  When  the  operation  ib  concluded  and  the  sound  firndy 
tontretl  ID  [dttco  br  a  ligature  iirouud  the  vein,  the  animal  expcnenct'S*  no  incoiivLniLnce, 
lisfile  to  Widk  about,  eat,  etc.,  and  there  is  everj  evidence  that  the  circulation  is  not  ia- 
titrUred  with.  The  cyliiidersi  which  carry  the  paper  destined  to  receive  the  traceia  are 
arranged  to  move  by  clock* work  at  a  piven  rate.  The  paper  may  also  be  ruled  in  lines, 
iWdintanceH  lietwe««n  which  represent  certain  fractions  of  a  second.  Fig.  19  represents 
tL«  apparatus  reduced  to  one-sixth  of  its  actual  size.    Two  of  the  levers  are  connected 
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lb  tho  dooble  sound  for  the  riijht  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  one  is  connected  with  the 
iMig  dc«tin«Hl  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  heart  In  an  e.\perimcnt  upon  a  horse,  ei^cry 
tbioi;  b«m^  carefully  arrang'ed  in  the  way  indicatefl,  the  clock-work  wa»  »et  in  motion, 
oofl  the  movements  of  the  three  levers  prcnlnced  traces  ui>on  the  paper  which  were 
tnicq^r'-  -    -Hows: 

1.   ^  wa«  ruled  *o  that  each  diviaion  represented  one-tenth  of  a  second,    Tlie 

traces  fonnt-d  by  the  tlirce  levers  indicated  four  revolutions  of  the  heart,  Tlie  first  revo- 
iQtlau  occupied  1|^^  s^cc,  the  second,  1^  sec,  the  third*  l-^^  ftec,»  and  the  fourth,  1  sec. 

fi.  The  auricular  gyfttole,  a»  marked  by  the  fir^t  lever,  immediately  preceded  the  ven- 
tricular ayiito^  and  occupied  about  two*tenthfl  of  a  second.  The  elevation  of  the  lever 
Indicated  that  it  was  much  more  feeble  than  the  ventricular  systole,  and  sudden  in  its 
iJivacier;  the  contraction,  when  it  had  arrived  at  the  luailmum^  being  immediately  fol* 
law#d  hy  rc'lrtxntlon. 

S.    '  'cular  systole,  as  marked  by  the  second  lever,  immediately  followed  the 

anrirni  and  occupied  about  fonr*tenths  of  a  second.     Tlio  almost  vertical  direc- 

yoo  of  the  trace  and  the  degree  of  elevation  showed  chat  it  wan  audden  and  powerful  in 
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its  character.  The  abrupt  descent  of  the  lever  showed  that  the  relaxation  was  almoet 
instantaneous. 

4.  The  impulse  of  the  heart,  as  marked  by  the  third  lever,  was  shown  to  be  absolute- 
ly synchronous  with  the  ventricular  systole. 

Condensing  the  general  results  obtained  by  Marey,  which  are  of  course  subject  to  a 
certain  amount  of  variation,  we  have,  dividing  tiie  action  of  the  heart  into  ten  equal 
parts,  three  distinct  periods,  which  occur  in  the  following  order : 

Auricvlar  Systole. — This  occupies  two-tenths  of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  feeble  as 
compared  with  the  ventricular  systole,  and  relaxation  immediately  follows  the  contraction. 

Ventricular  Systole, — This  occupies  four-tenths  of  the  heart's  action.  The  contrac- 
tion is  powerful  and  the  relaxation,  sudden.  It  is  absolutely  synchronous  with  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart. 

Auricular  Diastole. — This  occupies  four- tenths  of  the  heart's  action. 

Force  of  the  Heart. — There  are  few  points  in  physiology  concerning  which  opinions 
have  been  more  widely  divergent  than  the  question  of  the  force  employed  by  the  heart  at 
each  contraction.  Borelli,  who  was  the  first  to  give  a  definite  estimate  of  this  force,  put 
it  at  180,000  pounds,  while  the  calculations  of  Keill  give  only  6  ounces.  These  estimates, 
however,  were  made  on  purely  theoretical  grounds.  Borelli  estimated  the  force  em- 
ployed by  the  deltoid  in  sustaining  a  given  weight  held  at  arm's  length,  and  formed  his 
estimate  of  the  power  of  the  heart  by  comparing  the  weight  of  the  organ  with  that  of 
the  deltoid.  Keill  made  his  estimate  from  a  calculation  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
of  blood  in  the  arteries.  Hales  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  question  experimentally, 
by  the  application  of  the  cardiometer.  He  showed  that  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the 
aorta  could  be  measured  by  the  height  to  which  the  fluid  would  rise  in  a  tube  connected 
with  that  vessel,  and  estimated  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle  by  multiplying  the  press- 
ure in  the  aorta  by  the  area  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  ventricle.  The  cardiometer 
has  undergone  various  improvements  and  modifications,  but  the  above  is  the  principle 
which  is  so  extensively  made  use  of  at  the  present  day  in  estimating  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  different  parts  of  the  circulatory  system.  First  we  have  the  improvement  of 
Poiseuille,  who  substituted  a  U-tube  partly  filled  with  mercury  for  the  long  straight  tube 
of  Hales ;  and  then,  the  various  forms  of  cardiometers  constructed  by  Magendie,  Ber- 
nard, Marey,  and  others,  which  will  bo  more  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  arte- 
rial circulation.  These  instruments  have  been  made  use  of  by  Marey,  with  very  good 
results,  in  investigating  the  relative  force  exerted  by  the  different  divisions  of  the  heart. 

Hales  estimated,  from  experiments  upon  living  animals,  the  height  to  which  the  blood 
would  rise  in  a  tube  connected  with  the  aorta  of  the  human  subject,  at  7  feet  6  inches, 
and  gives  the  area  of  the  left  ventricle  as  15  square  inches.  From  this  he  calculates  the 
force  of  the  left  ventricle  as  equal  to  51*5  pounds.  Although  this  estimate  is  only  an  ap- 
proximation, it  seems  to  be  based  on  more  reasonable  data  than  any  other. 

The  apparatus  of  Marey  for  registering  the  contractions  of  the  different  cavities  of 
the  heart  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  comjiarative  force  of  the  two  ventricles  and  the 
right  auricle ;  the  situation  of  the  left  auricle  precluding  the  possibility  of  introducing  a 
sound  into  its  cavity.  By  first  subjecting  the  bags  to  known  degrees  of  pressure,  the  de- 
gree of  elevation  of  a  lever  may  be  graduated  so  as  to  represent  the  degrees  of  the  car- 
diometer. In  analyzing  traces  made  by  the  left  ventricle,  the  right  ventricle,  and  right 
auricle,  in  the  horse,  Marey  found  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  comparative  force  of  the 
right  and  left  ventricles  is  as  one  to  three.  The  force  of  the  right  auricle  is  comparatively 
insignificant,  being  in  one  case,  as  compared  with  the  right  ventricle,  only  as  one  to  ten. 

Action  of  the  Valves. — We  have  already  indicated  the  course  of  the  blood  through 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  it  has  been  apparent  that  the  necessities  of  the  circulation 
demand  some  arrangement  by  which  the  cprrent  shall  always  be  in  one  direction.    The 
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anatomj  of  the  valves  which  guard  the  orifices  of  the  ventricles  gives  an  idea  of  their 
fanction ;  hot  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  precise  mechanism  by  which  they  are  openetl 
and  closed  and  the  way  in  which  regurgitation  is  prevented. 

In  man  and  the  warm-blooded  animals,  there  are  no  valves  at  the  orifices  by  which 
the  veins  open  into  the  auricles.  As  has  already  been  seen,  compared  with  the  ventri- 
cles, the  force  of  the  auricles  is  insignificant ;  and  it  has  farthermore  been  shown  by  ex- 
periment that  the  ventricles  may  be  filled  with  blood  and  the  circulation  continue,  when 
the  auricles  are  entirely  passive.*  Although  the  orifices  are  not  provided  with  valves, 
the  circular  arrangement  of  the  fibres  about  the  veins  is  such,  that  during  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  auricles  the  openings  are  considerably  narrowed,  and  regurgitation  cannot 
take  place  to  any  great  extent.  The  force  of  the  blood  flowing  into  the  auricles  like- 
wise offers  an  obstacle  to  its  return.  There  is  really  no  valvular  apparatus  which  oper- 
ates to  prevent  regurgitation  from  the  heart  into  the  veins;  for  the  valvular  folds, 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  general  venous  system,  and  particularly  in  the  veins  of 
the  extremitiea,  do  not  exist  in  the  venas  cav».  The  continuous  flow  of  blood  from  the 
veins  into  the  auricles,  the  feeble  character  of  the  auricular  contractions,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibres  around  the  orifices  of  the  vessels,  and  the  great  size  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  openings,  are  conditions  which  provide  suflficiently  for  the  fiow  of  blood  into 
the  ventricles. 

Action  of  the  Auriculo-  Ventricular  Fa/uw.— After  the  ventricles  have  become  com- 
pletely distended  by  the  auricular  systole,  they  take  on  their  contraction,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  very  many  times  more  powerful  than  the  contraction  of  the  auricles. 
They  have  to  force  open  the  valves  which  close  the  orifices  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  and  empty  their  contents  into  these  vessels.  To  accomplish  this,  at  the  moment  of 
the  ventricular  systole,  there  is  an  instantaneous  and  complete  closure  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves,  leaving  but  one  opening  through  which  the  blood  can  pass.  That 
these  valves  close  at  the  moment  of  contraction  of  the  ventricles  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experiments  of  Chauveau  and  Faivre,  who  introduced  the  finger  through  an  opening  into 
the  auricle  and  actually  felt  the  valves  close  at  the  instant  of  the  ventrieulnr  systole. 
This  tactile  demonstration,  and  the  fact  that  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  great  part  by  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventriculnr  valves,  is  synchronous 
with  the  ventricular  systole,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  closure  of  these 
valves.  It  is  probable  that,  as  the  blood  flows  into  the  ventricles,  the  valves  are  slight- 
ly floated  out,  but  they  are  not  closed  until  the  ventricles  contract. 

If  a  bullock's  heart  bo  prepared  by  cutting  away  the  auricles  so  as  to  expose  the 
mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  securing  the  nozzles  of  a  double  syringe  in  the  pulmonary 
ariory  and  aorta,  after  having  destroyed  the  semilunar  valves,  and  if  fluid  be  injected 
simaltaneously  into  both  ventricles,  the  play  of  the  valves  will  be  exhibited.  The  mitral 
valve  effectually  prevents  the  passage  of  fluid,  its  edges  being  so  accurately  approxi- 
mated that  not  a  drop  passes  between  them  ;  but,  when  the  pressure  is  considerable,  a 
certain  quantity  of  fluid  passes  the  tricuspid  valve.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  amount 
of  insnfliciency  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  which  does  not  exist  on  the  opposite  side  ;  but  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  there  can  be  a  suflScient  amount  of  force  exerted  by  the  right 
ventricle  to  produce  any  regurgitation  of  blood  at  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice. 

The  fact  just  noted  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  T.  W.  King,  and  is  called  by  him  the 
"  safety-valve  function  of  the  right  ventricle."  Mr.  King  reasoned,  in  support  of  his  view  of 
the  "  safety-valve  "  function,  as  follows :  The  right  ventricle  sends  its  blood  to  the  lungs. 
where  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  are  very  thin.  The  lungs  themselves  are  exceedingly 
delicate,  and  an  effusion  of  blood  or  considerable  congestion  would  be  liable  to  be  followed 
by  serious  consequences.  To  prevent  this,  the  right  ventricle  is  not  permitted  to  exert 
all  its  force,  under  all  circumstances,  upon  the  blood  going  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
but  the  lungs  may  be  relieved  by  a  slight  regurgitation,  which  takes  place  through 
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the  tricuspid  valve.  The  lungs  are  still  farther  protected  by  the  sufficiency  of  the  mitral 
valve,  which  prevents  regurgitation  from  the  left  ventricle.  In  the  systemic  circulation, 
extravasation  of  blood  would  not  be  followed  by  any  serious  results,  and  the  circulating 
fluid  is  made  to  pass  through  a  considerable  extent  of  elastic  vessels,  before  it  is  distrib- 
uted in  the  tissues.  The  vdue  of  this  reasoning  of  course  depends  upon  the  simple  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  there  be  any  conditions  of  the  circulation  under  which  regurgitation 
at  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  can  occur,  the  tricuspid  valve  being  normal. 
Judging  from  tbe  amount  of  pressure  required  to  prod'uce  regurgitation  at  this  orifice  in 
our  experiments  upon  bullocks'  hearts,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  a  "  safety-valve 
function  "  actually  exists ;  for  the  force  required  is  much  greater  than  could  be  exerted 
by  the  right  ventricle  under  any  circumstances. 

Actum  of  the  Aortic  and  Pulmonic  Valves, — The  action  of  the  semilunar  valves  is 
nearly  the  same  upon  both  sides.  In  the  intervals  of  the  ventricular  contractions,  they 
are  closed  and  prevent  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  ventricles.  The  systole,  however, 
overcomes  the  resistance  of  these  valves  and  forces  the  contents  of  the  ventricles  into  the 
arteries.  During  thib  time,  the  valves  are  applied,  or  nearly  applied,  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessel ;  but  so  soon  as  the  ventricles  cease  their  contraction,  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
blood,  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  very  great,  instantaneously  closes  the  openings. 

The  action  of  the  semilunar  valves  can  be  exhibited  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the 
ventricles  in  the  heart  of  a  large  animal,  securing  the  nozzles  of  a  double  syringe  in  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  forcing  water  into  the  vessels.  In  performing  this  ex- 
periment in  1864,  we  noticed  that,  while  the  aortic  semilunar  valves  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  liquid  so  eflfectually  that  the  aorta  maybe  ruptured  before  the  valves  will  give  way,  a 
certain  degree  of  insuflSciency  exists,  under  a  high  pressure,  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  ever  suflicient  to  produce  regurgitation  when  the  valves  are  normal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  corpuscles  of  Arantius,  which  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  each 
valvular  curtain,  assist  in  the"  accurate  closure  of  the  orifice.  The  sinuses  of  Valsalva, 
situated  in  the  artery  behind  the  valves,  are  regarded  as  facilitating  the  closure  of  the 
valves  by  allowing  the  blood  to  pass  easily  behind  them. 

Sounds  of  the  TlearL — If  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  prfficordial  region,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  accompanied  by  certain  sounds.  A  careful  study  of  these 
sounds  and  of  their  modifications  in  disease  has  enabled  the  practical  physician  to  distin- 
guish, to  a  certain  extent,  the  conditions  of  the  heart  by  auscultation.  This  increases 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  audible  manifestations  of  the  action  of  the  great  central 
organ  of  the  circulation. 

The  appreciable  phenomena  which  attend  the  heart's  action  are  connected  with  the 
systole  of  the  ventricles  It  is  this  which  produces  the  impulse  against  the  walls  of  the 
thorax,  and,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  the  dilatation  of  the  arterial  system,  called  the 
pulse.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  in  studying  these  phenomena,  to  take  the  systole  as  a 
point  of  departure,  instead  of  the  action  of  the  auricles,  which  we  cannot  appreciate 
without  vivisections ;  and  the  sounds,  which  are  two  in  number,  have  been  called  first 
and  second,  with  reference  to  the  systole. 

The  first  sound  is  absolutely  synchronous  with  the  apex-beat.  The  second  sound 
follows  the  first  with  scarcely  an  appreciable  interval.  Between  the  second  and  the 
first  sound,  there  is  an  interval  of  silence. 

Some  writers  have  attempted  to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  heart  and  their  relations 
to  each  other,  by  certain  syllables,  as,  "  lulib-dup  or  luhh  tub  ;  "  but  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  attempt  to  make  such  a  comparison,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  is 
practically  acquainted  with  the  heart-sounds,  when  the  sounds  themselves  can  be  so 
easily  studied. 
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Both  sounds  are  generally  heard  with  distinctness  over  tmy  part  of  the  prscordia. 
The  first  sound  is  heard  with  its  maxima ni  of  intensity  over  the  hody  of  the  heart,  a  little 
below  and  within  the  nipple,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and  is  propagated  with 
greatest  facility  downward,  toward  the  apex.  The  second  sound  is  heard  with  its  maxi- 
mom  of  intensity  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  between  the  nipple  and  the  sternum,  at  about  the 
locality  of  the  third  rib,  and  is  propagated  upward,  along  the  course  of  the  great  vessels. 

The  rhythm  of  the  sounds  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  rhythm  of  the  heart's  action, 
which  we  have  already  discussed ;  the  difference  being,  that  we  here  regard  the  heart's 
action  as  commencing  with  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  while,  in  following  the  action  of 
different  parts  of  the  organ,  we  followed  the  course  of  the  blood  and  commenced  with 
the  systole  of  the  auricles.  Laennec  was  the  first  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  rhythm 
of  these  sounds,  although  they  had  been  recognized  by  Harvey,  who  compared  them  to  the 
Boands  made  by  the  passage  of  fluids  along  the  oesophagus  of  a  horse  when  drinking.  He 
divided  a  single  revolution  of  the  heart  into  four  parts :  the  first  two  parts  are  occupied 
by  the  first  sound ;  the  third  part,  by  the  second  sound ;  and  in  the  fourth  part  there  is 
no  sound.  He  regarded  the  second  sound  as  following  immediately  after  the  first  Some 
authors  have  described  a  "  short  silence  "  as  occurring  after  the  first  sound,  and  a  "  long 
silence,''  after  the  second  sound.  The  short  silence,  if  appreciable  at  all,  is  so  indistinct 
that  it  may  practically  be  disregarded. 

Most  physiologists  regard  the  duration  of  the  first  sound  as  a  little  less  than  two-fourths 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  the  second  sound  as  a  little  more  than  one-fourth.  When  we 
come  to  consider  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  two  sounds,  we  shall  see  that, 
if  our  views  on  that  point  be  correct,  the  first  sound  should  occupy  the  period  of  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  or  four-tenths  of  the  heart's  action,  the  second  sound  about  three-tenths, 
and  the  repose  three- tenths. 

The  first  sound  is  relatively  dull,  low  in  pitch,  and  is  made  up  of  two  elements ;  one, 
a  valvular  element,  in  which  it  resembles  in  character  the  second  sound,  and  the  other,  an 
element  which  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  heart  as  a  muscle.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
all  muscular  contraction  is  attended  with  a  certain  sound.  To  this  is  added  an  impulsion 
element,  which  is  produced  by  the  striking  of  the  heart  against  the  walls  of  the  thorax. 

The  second  sound  is  relatively  sharp,  high  in  pitch,  and  has  but  one  clear  element, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to  as  valvular. 

Cause*  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Jleart. — There  is  now  scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart.  The  experiments  of  Rouanet, 
published  in  1832,  settled  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  a  closure  of  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  semilunar  valves.  In  his  essay  upon  this  subject,  Rouanet  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  for  the  first  suggestion  of  this  explanation  to  Mr.  Carswell,  who  was  at 
that  time  prosecuting  his  studies  in  Paris.  Tlie  experiments  by  which  tliis  is  demon- 
strated are  a^  simple  as  they  are  conclusive.  First  we  have  the  experiments  of  Rouanet, 
who  imitated  the  second  sound  by  producing  sudden  closure  of  the  aortic  valves  by  a 
column  of  water.  We  then  have  the  experiments,  even  more  conclusive,  of  the  British 
Commission,  in  which  the  semilunar  valves  were  caught  up  by  curved  hooks  introduced 
through  the  vessels  of  a  living  animal,  the  ass,  with  the  result  of  abolishing  the  second 
sound  and  substituting  for  it  a  hissing  murmur.  When  the  instruments  were  with- 
drawn and  the  valves  permitted  to  resume  their  action,  the  normal  sound  returned. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  various  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  second  sound,  as  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  sudden  closure 
of  the  semilunar  valves  at  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  We  remark, 
however,  that  the  sound  is  heard  with  its  maximum  of  intensity  over  the  site  of  these 
valves,  and  is  propagated  along  the  great  vessels,  to  which  they  are  attached.  It  also 
occurs  precisely  at  the  time  of  their  closure;  viz.,  immediately  following  the  ventricular 
systole. 
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The  cause  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  has  not,  nntil  within  a  few  years,  been  80 
well  understood.  It  was  maintained  by  Rouanet  that  this  sound  was  produced  by  the 
sudden  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves ;  but  the  situation  of  these  valves  ren- 
dered it  diflScult  to  demonstrate  this  by  actual  experiment.  We  have  already  seen,  that, 
while  the  second  sound  is  purely  valvular  in  its  character,  the  first  sound  is  composed  of 
a  certain  number  of  different  elements;  but  auscultatory  experiments  have  been  made  by 
which  all  but  the  valvular  element  are  eliminated  and  the  character  of  the  first  sound 
made  to  resemble  that  of  the  second.  Conclusive  observations  on  this  point  were  made 
a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  constituting  part  of  an  essay  which  received  the 
prize  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1858.  In  this  essay,  the  following  points 
were  established : 

1.  If  a  folded  handkerchief  be  placed  between  the  stethoscope  and  integument,  the 
first  sound  is  divested  of  some  of  its  most  distinctive  features.  It  loses  the  quality  of  im- 
pulsion and  presents  a  well-marked  valvular  quality. 

2.  In  many  instances,  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the  preecordia  while  the 
subject  is  in  a  recumbent  postare  and  the  heart  is  removed  by  force  of  gravity  from  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  thorax,  the  first  sound  becomes  purely  valvular  in  character  and  as 
short  as  the  second. 

8.  When  the  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the  chest  a  little  distance  from  the  point  where 
the  first  sound  is  heard  with  its  maximum  of  intensity,  it  presents  only  its  valvular  ele- 
ment. 

These  observations,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  first  sound  occurs  when 
the  ventricles  contract  and  necessarily  accompanies  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves,  show  pretty  conclusively  that  these  valves  produce  at  least  one  element  of  the 
sound.  In  farther  support  of  this  opinion,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  first  sound  is  heard 
with  its  maximum  of  intensity  over  the  site  of  the  valves  and  is  propagated  downward 
along  the  ventricles,  to  which  the  valves  are  attached.  Actual  experiments  are  not  want- 
ing to  confirm  this  view.  Chauveau  and  Faivre  have  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  first 
sound  by  the  introduction  of  a  wire  ring  into  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  through  a 
little  opening  in  the  auricle,  so  as  to  prevent  the  closure  of  the  valves.  When  this  is 
done,  the  first  sound  is  lost ;  but  on  taking  it  out  of  the  opening  the  sound  returns. 
These  observers  also  abolished  the  first  sound  by  introducing  a  small  curved  tenotomy- 
knife  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  and  dividing  the  chordsB  tendinesB.  In 
this  experiment  a  loud  rushing  murmur  took  the  place  of  the  sound.  These  observations 
and  experiments  settle  beyond  question  the  fact  that  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular valves  produces  one  element  of  the  first  sound. 

The  other  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  first  sound  are  not  so 
prominent  as  the  one  we  have  just  considered,  although  they  serve  to  give  it  its  pro- 
longed and  *^  booming  ^*  character.  These  elements  are,  a  sound  like  that  produced  by 
any  large  muscle  during  its  contraction,  called  by  some  the  muscular  murmur,  and  the 
sound  produced  by  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  muscular  murmur  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
first  sound ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  its  prolonged  character  when  the  stethoscope  is 
applied  over  the  body  of  the  organ,  as  the  sound  produced  in  muscles  continues  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  contraction.  Admitting  this  to  be  an  element  of  the  first  sound, 
we  can  understand  how  its  duration  must  necessarily  coincide  with  that  of  the  ventricular 
systole.  We  can  appreciate,  also,  how  all  but  the  valvular  element  is  eliminated  when 
the  stethoscope  is  moved  from  the  body  of  the  heart,  the  muscular  sound  not  being  prop- 
agated as  completely  as  the  sound  made  by  the  closure  of  the  valves. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  walls  of  the  thorax  also  contributes  to  produce 
the  first  sound.  This  is  demonstrated  by  noting  the  difference  in  the  sound  when  the 
subject  is  lying  upon  the  back,  and  when  he  is  upright,  by  interposing  any  soft  sub- 
stance between  the  stethoscope  and  the  chest,  or  by  auscultating  the  heart  after  the 
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rtemmn  has  been  removed.  Under  these  conditions,  the  first  sound  loses  its  booming 
character,  retaining,  however,  the  muscular  element,  when  the  instrument  is  applied  to 
the  exposed  organ. 

The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  complex.  It  is  produced  by  the  sudden  closure  of  the 
aarionlo-ventricular  valves  at  the  beginning  of  the  ventricular  systole,  to  which  are  super- 
added, the  muscular  sound,  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  and 
the  impulsion-sound,  due  to  the  shock  of  the  organ  against  the  walls  of  the  thorax. 

The  second  sound  is  simple.  It  is  produced  by  the  sudden  closure  of  the  aortic  and 
pulmonic  semilunar  valves,  immediately  following  the  ventricular  systole. 

It  IB  of  the  greatest  importance,  with  reference  to  pathology,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  currents  of  blood  through  the  heart,  with  their  exact  relation  to  the  sounds  and 
intervals.  At  the  commencement  of  the  first  sound,  the  blood  is  forcibly  thrown  from 
the  ventricles  into  the  pulmonary  artery  on  the  right  side  and  the  aorta  on  the  left, 
and  the  auriculo-veutricular  valves  are  suddenly  closed.  During  the  entire  period  oc- 
cupied by  this  sound,  the  blood  is  flowing  rapidly  through  the  arterial  orifices,  and  the 
auricles  are  receiving  blood  slowly  from  the  venae  cavce  and  the  pulmonary  veins.  When 
the  second  sound  occurs,  the  ventricles  having  become  suddenly  relaxed,  the  recoil  of 
the  arterial  walls,  acting  upon  the  column  of  blood,  immediately  closes  the  semilunar 
▼alves  upon  the  two  sides.  The  auricles  continue  to  dilate,  and  the  ventricles  are  slowly 
receiving  blood.  Immediately  following  the  second  sound,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
interval,  the  auricles  become  fidly  dilated ;  and,  in  the  last  part  of  the  interval,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  sound,  the  auricles  contract  and  the  ventricles  are  fully 
dilated.    This  completes  a  single  revolution  of  the  heart. 

Frequency  of  the  HearVe  Action. — ^Physicians  have  always  attached  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  frequency  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  as  one  of  the  important  indications 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  system.  The  variations  which  are  met  with  in  health,  de- 
pending upon  age,  sex,  muscular  activity,  the  condition  of  the  digestive  system,  etc.,  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  closely  allied  to  the  various  functions  of  the 
economy  and  readily  sympathizes  with  their  derangements.  As  each  ventricular  systole 
is  followed  by  an  expansion  of  the  arteries,  which  is  readily  appreciated  by  the  touch,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  study  the  succession  of  these  movements  by  exploring  the  vessels 
than  by  examination  of  the  heart  itself.  Leaving  out  certain  of  the  qualities  of  the  pulse, 
this  becomes  an  exact  criterion  of  the  acts  of  the  heart. 

The  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  is  not  far  from  seventy  per  minute  in  an  adult 
male  and  is  from  six  to  ten  more  in  a  female.  There  are  individual  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  pulse  is  normally  much  slower  or  more  frequent  than  this,  a  fact  which  must  be 
remembered  when  examining  the  pulse  in  disease.  It  is  said  that  the  pulse  of  Napoleon  I. 
was  only  forty  per  minute.  Dr.  Dunglison  mentions  a  case  which  came  under  bis  own 
observation,  in  which  the  pulse  presented  an  average  of  thirty-six  per  minute.  The  same 
author  states  that  the  pulse  of  Sir  William  Congreve  was  never  below  one  hundred  and 
twenty -eight  per  minute,  in  health.  It  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  to  find  a  healthy  pulse 
of  a  hundred  or  more  a  minute ;  bat,  in  the  cases  reported  in  which  the  pulse  has  been 
found  to  be  forty  or  less,  it  is  possible  that  every  alternate  beat  of  the  heart  was  so  feeble 
as  to  produce  no  perceptible  arterial  pulsation.  In  this  case,  the  fact  may  be  ascertained 
by  listening  to  the  heart  while  the  finger  is  placed  upon  the  artery.  Sach  an  instance  has 
lately  come  under  our  observation,  in  which  the  pulse  was  apparently  but  thirty-five  per 
minute. 

Influence  of  Age  and  Sex. — In  both  the  male  and  female,  observers  have  constantly 
found  a  great  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  at  different  periods  of  life. 
The  observations  of  Dr.  Guy  on  this  point  are  very  numerous  and  were  made  with  the 
utmost  care  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  system  at  the  time  the  pulse  was  taken 
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in  each  case.  All  were  taken  at  the  same  hour  and  with  the  subject  in  a  sitting  postnrd. 
Dr.  Guj  found  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  in  the  foetus  to  be  pretty  nniformlj  140  per 
minute.  .  At  birth,  the  pulse  is  136.  It  gradually  diminishes  during  the  first  year  to 
about  128.  The  second  year,  the  diminution  is  quite  rapid,  the  tables  of  Dr.  Guy  giving 
107  as  the  mean  frequency  at  two  years  of  age.  After  the  second  year,  the  frequency 
progressively  diminishes  until  adult  life,  when  it  is  at  its  minimum,  which  is  about  70  per 
minute.  It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  impression  that  the  pulse  diminishes  in  frequency 
in  old  age.  On  the  contrary,  numerous  observations  show  that  at  the  later  periods  of 
life  the  movements  of  the  heart  become  slightly  accelerated,  ranging  from  75  to  80. 

During  early  life  there  is  no  marked  and  constant  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  in  the  sexes;  but,  toward  the  age  of  puberty,  the  development  of  the  sexual  pecu- 
liarities is  accompanied  with  an  acceleration  of  the  hearths  action  in  the  female,  which 
continues  even  into  old  age.  The  differences  at  different  ages  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Guy ; 
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Influince  of  Digestion, — ^The  condition  of  the  digestive  system  has  a  marked  influence 
on  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  there  is  generally  an  increase  in  the  pulse  of  from  ^"vq 
to  ten  beats  per  minute  after  each  meal.  Prolonged  fasting  diminishes  its  frequency  by 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  beats.  Alcohol  first  diminishes  and  afterward  accelerates  the 
pulse.  Coffee  is  said  to  accelerate  the  pulse  in  a  marked  degree.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  pulse  is  accelerated  to  a  greater  degree  by  animal  than  by  vegetable  food.  These 
variations  have  long  been  recognized  by  physiologists. 


I7\flu4nce  of  Poiture  and  Muscular  Exertion, — It  has  been  observed  that  the  position 
of  the  body  has  a  very  marked  influence  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse.  Experiments 
of  a  very  interesting  character  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Guy  and  others,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  diflference  in  the  pulse  in  different  postures.  In  the  male,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  about  ten  beats  between  standing  and  sitting,  and  fifteen  beats  between  standing 
and  the  recumbent  posture.  In  the  female,  the  variations  with  position  are  not  so  great. 
The  average  given  by  Dr.  Guy  is,  for  the  male  standing,  81 ;  sitting,  71 ;  lying,  66 ; — 
for  the  female :  standing,  01 ;  sitting,  84 ;  lying,  80.  This  is  given  as  the  average  of  a 
large  number  of  observations.  There  were  a  few  instances,  however,  in  which  there  was 
scarcely  any  variation  with  posture,  and  some  in  which  the  variation  was  much  greater 
than  the  average.  In  the  inverted  posture,  the  pulse  was  found  to  be  reduced  about 
fifteen  beats. 

The  question  at  once  suggests  itself  whether  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  in  sitting 
and  standing  may  not  be  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  muscular  effort  required  in  mak- 
ing the  change  of  posture.  This  is  answered  by  the  farther  experiments  of  Dr.  Guy,  in 
which  the  subjects  were  placed  on  a  revolving  board,  and  the  posture  changed  without 
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an  J  mascolar  effort.  The  same  results  as  those  cited  above  were  obtained  in  these  ex- 
periments, showing  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  position  of  the  body  alone.  In  a 
single  observation,  Dr.  Guj  found  the  pulse,  standing,  to  be  89 ;  Ijing,  77 ;  difference, 
12.  With  the  posture  changed  without  any  muscular  effort,  the  results  were  as  follows: 
standing,  87;  lying,  74;  difference,  13.  Various  theoretical  explanations  of  these  vari- 
ations have  been  offered  by  physiologists ';  but  Dr.  Guy  seems  to  have  settled  experi- 
mentally the  fact  that  the  acceleration  is  due  in  part  to  the  muscular  effort  required  to 
maintain  the  body  in  the  sitting  and  standing  positions.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  experiments  which  bear  conclusively  on  this  point,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  when 
the  body  is  carefully  supported  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture,  so  as  to  be  maintained 
without  muscular  effort,  the  pulse  is  less  frequent  than  when  the  subject  is  standing ; 
and,  farthermore,  that  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  when  the  body 
is  only  partially  supported : 

"  1.  Difference  between  the  pulse  in  the  erect  posture,  without  support,  and  leaning 
in  the  same  posture,  in  an  average  of  twelve  experiments  on  the  writer,  12  beats ;  and 
on  an  average  of  eight  experiments  on  other  healthy  males,  8  beats. 

"  2.  Difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  body  fully 
supported,  and  partially  supported,  14  beats,  on  an  average  of  five  experiments. 

"  3.  Sitting  posture  (mean  of  ten  experiments  on  the  writer),  back  supported,  80 ; 
unsupported,  87 ;  difference,  7  beats. 

"4.  Sitting  posture  with  the  legs  raised  at  right  angles  with  the  body  (average  of 
twenty  experiments  on  the  writer),  back  unsupported,  86 ;  supported,  68 ;  difference,  18 
beats.  An  average  of  fifteen  experiments  of  the  same  kind  on  other  healthy  males  gave 
the  following  numbers:  back  unsupported,  80;  supported,  68;  a  difference  of  12  beats." 

Influence  of  Exercise^  etc,— It  is  a  fact  generally  admitted  that  muscular  exertion  in- 
creases the  frequency  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart ;  and  the  experiment<i  just  cited  show 
that  the  difference  in  rapidity,  which  is  by  some  attributed  to  change  in  posture  (some 
positions,  it  is  fancied,  offering  fewer  obstacles  to  the  current  of  blood  than  others),  is 
mainly  due  to  muscular  exertion.  Every  one  knows,  indeed,  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  much  more  rapid  after  violent  exertion,  such  as  running,  lifting,  etc.  Experiments  on 
this  point  date  from  quite  a  remote  period.  Bryan  Robinson,  who  published  a  treatise 
on  the  "Animal  Economy"  in  1734,  states,  as  the  result  of  observation,  that  a  man  in 
the  recumbent  position  has  G4  pulsations  per  minute;  sitting,  68;  after  a  slow  walk,  78; 
after  walking:  four  miles  in  an  hour,  100 ;  and  140  to  150  after  running  as  fast  as  he 
could.  This  general  statement,  which  has  been  repeatedly  verified,  shows  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  muscular  system  on  the  heart.  The  fact  is  so  familiar  that  it  need  not 
be  farther  dwelt  upon. 

The  influence  of  sleep  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  reduces  itself  almost  entirely  to 
the  proposition  that,  during  this  condition,  wo  have  an  entire  absence  of  muscular  effort, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  beats  is  less  than  when  the  individual  is  aroused.  It 
has  been  found  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  pulse  between  sleep  and  perfect  quiet  in 
the  recumbent  posture.  This  fact  obtains  in* the  adult  male;  but  it  is  said  by  Quetelet 
that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  females  and  young  children,  the  pulse  being  always 
slower  during  sleep. 

Influence  of  Temperature, — The  influence  of  extremes  of  temperature  upon  the  heart 
is  very  decided.  The  pulse  may  be  doubled  by  remaining  a  very  few  minutes  exposed 
to  extreme  heat.  Bence  Jones  and  Dickinson  have  ascertained  that  the  pulse  may  be 
very  much  reduced  in  frequency,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  cold  douche.  It  has  also  been 
remarked  that  the  pulse  is  habitually  more  rapid  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates. 

Although  many  circumstances  materially  affect  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action,  they 
do  not  complicate,  to  any  great  extent,  our  examinations  of  the  pulse  in  disease.    In 
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cases  which  present  considerable  febrile  movement,  the  patient  is  generally  in  the  recnm- 
bent  posture.  The  variations  induced  by  violent  exercise  are  easily  recognized,  while 
those  dependent  upon  temperature,  the  condition  of  the  digestive  system,  etc.,  are  so 
slight  that  they  may  practically  be  disregarded.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, the  variations  which  exist  in  the  sexes  and  at  different  periods  of  life,  as  well  as 
the  possibility  of  individual  peculiarities,  when  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  extraor- 
dinarily rapid  or  slow. 

Influence  of  Reepiration  upon  the  Action  of  the  Heart, — The  relations  between  the 
functions  of  circulation  and  respiration  are  very  intimate,  and  one  function  cannot  go  on 
without  the  other.  If  circulation  be  arrested,  the  muscles,  being  no  longer  supplied  with 
fresh  blood,  soon  lose  their  contractile  power,  and  respiration  ceases.  We  shaU  also  find 
that  circulation  is  impossible  if  respiration  bo  permanently  arrested.  When  respiration 
is  imperfectly  performed,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  slow  and  labored.  All  physicians 
are  familiar  with  the  slow,  full  pulse,  indicating  labored  action  of  the  heart,  which 
occurs  in  profound  coma.  The  effects  of  arrest  of  respiration  are  marked  in  all  parts 
of  the  circulatory  system,  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins ;  but  the  disturbances  thus  pro- 
duced all  react  upon  the  heart,  and  the  modifications  which  take  place  in  the  action  of 
this  organ  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance. 

If  the  heart  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal  and  artificial  respiration  be  kept  up, 
although  the  pulsations  are  increased  in  frequency  and  diminished  in  force,  after  a  time 
they  become  perfectly  regular  and  continue  thus  so  long  as  air  is  adequately  supplied  to 
the  lungs.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  the  respiration  entirely  at  our  com- 
mand and  can  study  tlio  effects  of  its  arrest  upon  the  heart  with  the  greatest  facility. 
If  we  arrest  respiration,  wo  observe  the  following  changes  in  the  action  of  the  heart: 
For  a  few  seconds  pulsations  go  on  as  usual,  but  in  about  a  minute  they  begin  to 
diminish  in  frequency.  At  the  same  time,  the  heart  becomes  engorged  with  blood,  and 
the  distention  of  its  cavities  rapidly  increases.  For  a  time  its  contractions  are  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  entire  contents  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the  arterial  system,  and 
a  cardiometer  applied  to  an  artery  will  indicate  a  great  increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood. 
A  corresponding  increase  in  the  movements  of  the  mercury  will  be  noted  at  each 
action  of  the  heart,  indicating  that  the  organ  is  acting  with  abnormal  vigor.  If  respira- 
tion be  still  discontinued,  the  engorgement  becomes  intense,  the  heart  at  each  diastole 
being  distended  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  now  becomes  incapable  of  emptying  itself, 
the  contractions  become  very  unfrequent,  perhaps  three  or  four  in  a  minute,  and  are 
progressively  enfeebled.  The  organ  is  dark,  almost  black,  owing  to  the  circulation  of 
venous  blood  in  its  substance.  If  respiration  be  not  resumed,  this  distention  continues, 
the  contractions  become  less  frequent  and  more  feeble,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  en- 
tirely cease. 

The  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  under  these  circumstances,  is  chiefiy  mechani- 
cal. The  unaSrated  blood  passes  with  difficulty  through  the  capillaries  of  the  system, 
and,  as  the  heart  is  constantly  at  work,  the  arteries  become  immensely  distended.  This 
is  proven  by  the  great  increase  in  the  aHerial  pressure  while  these  vessels  are  full  of 
black  blood.  If  we  now  closely  examine  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  we  are  able  to 
note  distinctly  the  order  in  which  they  become  distended.  These  phenomena  were  par- 
ticularly noticed  and  described  by  Prof.  Dalton,  and  they  demonstrate  conclusively  that, 
in  asphyxia,  the  obstraction  to  the  circulation  commences,  not  in  the  lungs,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  but  in  the  capillaries  of  the  system,  and  is  propagated  backward  to 
the  heart  through  the  arteries.  The  distention  of  the  heart  in  asphyxia  is  therefore  due 
to  the  fact  that  una^rated  blood  cannot  circulate  in  the  systemic  capillaries.  When  thus 
distended,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  become  paralyzed,  like  any  muscle  after  a 
severe  strain. 

If  respiration  be  resumed  at  any  time  before  the  heart's  action  has  entirely  ceased,  the 
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organ  in  a  few  moments  resmnes  its  normal  function.  We  first  notice  a  change  from  the 
dofiky  hne  it  has  assumed  to  a  vivid  red,  which  is  owing  to  the  circulation  of  arterial 
blood  in  its  capillaries.  The  distention  then  becomes  gradually  relieved,  and,  for  a  few 
momenta,  the  pulsations  are  abnormally  frequent.  K  we  now  open  an  artery,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  red  blood.  An  instrument  applied  to  an  artery  will  show  a  diminution 
in  arterial  pressure  and  in  the  force  of  the  hearths  action,  if  the  arrest  of  respiration  have 
been  carried  only  far  enough  to  moderately  distend  the  heart ;  or  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  pressure  and  force  of  the  heart,  if  its  action  have  been  nearly  arrested.  A  few 
moments  of  regular  insufSation  will  cause  the  pulsations  to  resume  their  normal  char- 
acter and  frequency. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  effects  of  temporary  or  permanent  arrest  of  respiration  on 
the  heart  are  undoubtedly  the  same  as  those  observed  in  experiments  upon  the  warm- 
blooded animals.  In  the  same  way,  also,  it  is  possible  to  restore  the  normal  action  of  the 
organ,  if  respiration  be  not  too  long  suspended,  by  the  regular  introduction  of  fresh  air 
into  the  lungs.  The  numerous  examples  of  animation  restored  by  artificial  respiration,  in 
drowning,  etc.,  are  evidence  of  this  fact.  In  cases  of  asphyxia,  those  measures  by  which 
artificial  respiration  is  most  effectually  maintained  have  been  found  most  efficient. 

Certain  individuals  have  been  said  to  have  the  power  of  temporarily  arresting  the 
action  of  the  heart  by  a  voluntary  suspension  of  respiration.  The  most  remarkable  case 
of  this  kind  on  record  is  that  of  Colonel  Townshend,  which  is  quoted  in  many  works  on 
physiology.  Colonel  Townshend  was  said  to  be  able  to  arrest  respiration  and  the  action 
of  the  heart  so  completely  as  to  simulate  death.  When  in  this  condition,  the  pulse  was 
not  perceptible  at  the  wrist  or  over  the  prfecordia,  a  mirror  held  before  the  mouth  was 
not  tarnished,  and  he  was  to  all  appearances  dead.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  presence  of 
several  medical  gentlemen,  he  remained  in  this  condition  for  half  an  hour ;  afterward 
the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation  becoming  gradually  reestablished.  This,  to 
say  the  least,  is  a  very  remarkable  case,  but  it  is  credited  by  many  physiologists. 

Cause  of  the  Rhythmical  Contractimis  of  the  Heart, 

The  phenomena  attending  the  action  of  the  heart  present  few  difficulties  in  their 
investigation,  compared  with  the  study  of  the  cause  of  the  regular  contractions  and 
relaxations,  which  commence  early  in  foetal  development  to  terminate  only  with  life. 
This  interesting  question  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  experiments  and  speculations.  It  would  be  idle  to  follow  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  this  constant  action,  except  as 
a  subject  of  purely  historical  interest ;  for  many  of  them  are  based  upon  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation.  At  the  present  day,  although  we  are 
perhaps  as  far  as  ever  from  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  cause  of  the  regular  movements, . 
we  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  various  conditions  by  which  they  are  regulated 
and  modified.  We  know,  for  example,  how  to  induce  contraction  in  a  living  muscle  or 
one  which  is  just  separated  from  the  organism  and  has  not  yet  lost  what  we  call  its  vital 
properties,  but  we  must  confess  our  utter  ignorance  when  we  ask  ourselves  why  it  acts 
in  response  to  a  stimulus.  The  advances  that  have  been  made  in  chemistry  and  micro- 
scopical anatomy  do  not  disclose  the  so-called  vital  principle ;  and  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  various  conditions  under  which  the  heart  will  continue  its  contractions,  we 
are  arrested  by  the  impossibility  of  fathoming  the  mystery  of  the  cause  of  contraction. 
The  heart  is,  anatomically,  very  much  like  the  voluntary  muscles ;  but  it  has  a  constant 
function  to  perform  and  seems  to  act  without  any  palpable  excitation,  while  the  latter, 
which  have  an  occasional  function,  act  only  under  the  influence  of  a  natural  stimulus,  like 
the  nervous  force,  or  under  artificial  irritation.  The  movements  of  the  heart  are  not  the 
only  examples  of  what  seems  to  be  spontaneous  action.  The  ciliated  epithelium  is  in  mo- 
tion from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life,  and  will  continue  for  a  certain  time,  even  after 
the  cells  are  detached  from  the  organism.     This  motion  cannot  be  explained,  unless  we 
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call  it  an  explanation  to  say  that  it  is  dependent  on  vital  properties.  But  if  we  are  jet 
ignorant  of  the  actual  cause  of  the  rhythmical  contraction  of  the  heart,  we  are  pretty 
well  acqudnted  with  the  influences  which  render  its  action  regular,  powerful,  and 
suflScient  for  the  purposes  of  the  economy.  It  will  facilitate  our  comprehension  of  this, 
to  compare  the  action  of  the  heart  with  that  of  the  ordinary  voluntary  muscles. 

In  the  first  place,  every  one  knows  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  involuntary.  We 
can  neither  arrest,  retard,  nor  accelerate  its  pulsations  hy  a  direct  effort  of  the  will.  In 
this  statement,  we  of  course  except  those  examples  of  arrest  hy  the  stoppage  of  respira- 
tion or  acceleration  hy  violent  exercise,  etc.  In  this  respect  the  heart  differs  from  cer- 
tain muscles,  like  the  muscles  of  respiration,  which  act  involuntarily,  it  is  true,  but  the 
action  of  which  may  be  temporarily  arrested  or  accelerated  by  a  direct  voluntary  effort. 
The  last-mentioned  fact  gives  us  the  difference  between  the  heart  and  all  other  striated 
muscles.  All  of  them,  in  order  to  contract,  must  receive  a  stimulus,  either  natural  or 
artificial.  The  natural  stimulus  comes  from  the  nervous  centres  and  is  conducted  by  the 
nerves.  If  the  nerves  going  to  any  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  for  example,  be  divided, 
the  muscle  is  paralyzed  and  will  not  contract  without  some  kind  of  irritation.  Connec- 
tion with  the  nervous  system  does  not  seem  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  for 
it  will  contract,  especially  in  the  cold-blooded  animals,  some  time  after  its  removal  from 
the  body. 

When  a  muscle  has  been  removed  from  the  body  and  is  subjected  to  a  stimulus,  such 
as  galvanism  or  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  it  is  thrown  into  contraction ;  but,  if 
carefully  protected  from  irritation,  it  will  remain  quiescent.  Contraction  in  this  instance 
is  evidently  produced  by  the  application  of  the  stimulus ;  but  the  question  arises.  Why 
does  the  muscle  thus  respond  to  stimulation  ?  This  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible  to 
answer  satisfactorily,  but  one  concerning  which  our  ideas,  since  the  time  of  Haller,  have 
assumed  a  definite  form.  This  great  physiologist  called  the  property  which  causes  the 
muscle  thus  to  contract,  irritability;  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  unexplained 
property  iuhercnt  in  the  muscle  and  continuing  so  long  as  it  retains  its  absolute  physical 
and  chemical  integrity.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Haller  described  certain  tissues 
of  the  body  as  possessing  this  ^^  irritability,"  such  as  the  muscles,  stomach,  bladder,  etc., 
and  the  different  degrees  of  irritability  with  which  each  one  was  endowed.  He  ap- 
plied this  theory  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  he  considered  as  the  part  endowed 
with  irritability  to  the  highest  degree.  His  theory  of  the  action  of  the  heart  was  that  its 
rhythmical  contraction  depended  upon  the  irritability  inherent  in  its  muscular  fibres.  He 
was  far  from  denying  the  various  influences  which  modified  this  action,  but  regarded  its 
actual  power  of  contraction  as  independent. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  heart  will  pulsate  for  a  time  when  removed  from 
all  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  organism.*  In  the  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which 
the  irritability  of  the  tissues  remains  for  some  time  after  death,  this  is  particularly  marked. 
It  is  not  the  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  which  causes  it  to  contract,  for  it  will 
pulsate  when  its  cavities  have  been  emptied.  It  is  not  the  contact  of  the  air,  for  the 
heart  will  pulsate  in  a  vacuum.  The  heart  does  not  receive  its  irritability  from  the 
nervous  system,  for,  when  removed  from  the  body,  it  has  no  connection  with  tibe  nervous 
system ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  receives  any  influence  from  sympathetic  ganglia 
which  have  lately  been  discovered  in  its  substance,  for  detached  portions  of  the  heart 
will  pulsate,  and  the  contractions  of  the  organ  will  continue  in  animals  poisoned  with 
woorara,  which  is  known  to  paralyze  the  motor  system  of  nerves.* 

1  NameronB  instances  of  oontractionB  of  the  heart  in  cold-blooded  animals  continuing  for  a  yeiy  long  time  after 
excision  are  on  record.  Dr.  Dunglison,  in  his  work  on  Physiology,  mentions  several  instances  in  which  the  heart  pul- 
sated for  flrom  ten  to  twenty-four  hours  after  removal  from  the  body.  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  pro- 
longed action  were  in  the  heart  of  the  sturgeon.  In  one  instance,  in  an  experiment  on  a  large  alligator,  we  Ibund  the 
heart  pulsating,  in  titu^  twenty-eight  hours  after  the  animal  had  been  killed  by  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  woorarA. 
The  heart  was  then  excised  and  continued  to  beat  during  a  long  series  of  experiments,  until  it  waa  aimtod  hf 
powerftil  compression  with  the  hand  after  it  bad  been  filled  with  water  and  the  vessels  tied. 

*  It  is  stated  by  FriedlAnder  that  no  portion  of  the  heart,  however  small,  will  contract  rhythndr 
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It  U  QiiDeoessarj  to  refer  to  the  varioas  experiments  which  have  demonstrated  the 
iodependence  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  They  are  of  such  a  simple  nature  that 
thej  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  excise  the  heart  of  a  frog 
or  tartle,  place  it  under  a  small  bell-glass  so  that  it  will  not  be  subject  to  possible  irrita- 
tion from  currents  of  air,  and  watch  its  pulsations.  In  such  an  observation  as  this,  it  is 
evident  that,  for  a  certain  time,  contractions,  more  or  less  regular,  will  take  place ;  and 
the  experiments  referred  to  above  show  that  they  occur  without  any  external  influ- 
ence. In  short,  it  is  evident  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  possess  an  irritability, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  will  contract  intermittently  for  a  time,  although  no  stimulus  be 
applied ;  as  the  ordinary  striated  muscular  fibres  have  an  irritability,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  will  respond,  for  a  time,  to  the  application  of  a  stimulus. 

It  is  manifestly  necessary  that  the  action  of  the  heart  should  be  constant,  regular,  and 
powerful ;  and  when  we  say  that  the  irritability  inherent  in  its  muscular  tissue  is  such 
that  it  will  contract  for  a  time  without  any  external  stimulus,  we  by  no  means  assume 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  its  physiological  action.  It  is  only  an  important  and  incontestable 
property  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  its  regular  action  is  dependent  upon 
other  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  inquire  what  makes  the  action  of  the  heart  regular. 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  changes  of  nutrition,  by  which,  through  the  blood  circu- 
lating in  its  substance,  the  waste  of  its  tissue  is  constantly  supplied,  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  fibres,  and  keep  them,  consequently,  in  a  condition  to  contract.  This  is  true, 
likewise,  of  the  ordinary  striated  muscular  fibres.  If  the  supply  of  blood  be  cut  off  from 
the  substance  of  the  heart,  especially  in  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the  organ  soon  loses 
its  irritability.  This  was  admirably  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Erichsen.  This 
observer,  after  exposing  the  heart  in  a  warm-blooded  animal  and  keeping  up  artificial 
respiration,  ligated  the  coronary  arteries,  thus  cutting  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  supply 
of  blood  to  the  muscular  fibres.  He  found,  as  the  mean  of  six  experiments,  that  the  heart 
ceased  pulsating,  although  artificial  respiration  was  continued,  in  23^  minutes.  After  the 
pulsations  had  ceased,  they  could  be  restored  by  removing  the  ligatures  and  allowing  the 
blood  to  circulate  again  in  the  substance  of  the  heart. 

In  the  second  place,  the  regular  and  powerful  contractions  of  the  heart  are  provided 
for  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  its  cavities.  Although  the  heart,  removed 
from  the  body,  will  contract  for  a  time  without  a  stimulus,  it  can  bo  made  to  contract 
during  the  intervals  of  repose  by  an  irritant,  such  as  the  point  of  a  needle  or  a  feeble 
current  of  galvanism.  For  a  certain  time  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  contract  sponta- 
neously, contractions  may  be  induced  in  this  way.  This  can  easily  be  demonstrated  in 
the  heart  of  any  animal,  warm-blooded  or  cold-blooded.  This  irritability,  which  is 
manifested,  under  these  circumstances,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  ordinary  muscles, 
is  different  in  degree  in  different  parts  of  the  organ.  Haller  and  others  have  shown  that 
it  is  greater  in  the  cavities  than  on  the  surface  ;  for,  long  after  irritation  applied  to  the 
exterior  fails  to  excite  contraction,  the  organ  will  respond  to  a  stimulus  applied  to  its 
interior.  The  experiments  of  Ualler  also  show  that  fiuids  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
have  a  remarkable  influence  in  exciting  and  keeping  up  its  contractions.  This  observa- 
tion is  of  much  interest,  as  showing  conclusively  that  the  presence  of  blood  is  necessary 
to  the  natural  and  regular  action  of  the  heart.  "We  quote  one  of  the  experiments  on  this 
point  performed  upon  a  cat : 

"  .  .  .  .  The  superior  vena  cava  having  been  divided,  and  the  inferior  ligated, 
and  the  pulmonary  artery  opened,  and  the  right  ventricle  emptied  by  a  sufficient  com- 
pression, and  the  aorta  ligated,  all  with  promptitude,  I  saw  the  right  auricle  repose 
first,  the  right  ventricle  continued  to  beat  for  some  time  in  unison  with  the  left  ventri- 

trfa  gmngUft ;  bat  this  point  cannot  bo  ret^arded  as  deflnitivcly  settk^d  and  is  exceodinisrly  difflcnlt  to  determine.  The 
Utt  that  neiToas  and  moscalar  irritability  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other  is  a  strong  argument  In  fsvor  of  the 
ot  irritability  of  tho  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart 
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cle,  and  its  walls  descended  toward  the  middle  line  of  the  heart :  bat  this  ventricle  did 
not  delay  to  lose  its  movement  the  first.  As  for  the  other  ventricle,  which  could  no 
longer  empty  itself  into  the  aorta,  it  was  filled  with  blood  and  its  movement  continued 
for  four  hours.  ..." 

This  experiment  was  confirmed  by  numerous  others.  It  will  be  observed  that  one 
side  of  the  heart  was  made  to  cease  its  pulsations,  while  the  other  side  continued  to  con- 
tract, by  simply  removing  the  blood  from  its  interior ;  which  conclusively  proves  that, 
although  the  heart  may  act  for  a  time  independently,  the  presence  of  blood  in  its  cavities 
is  a  stimulus  capable  of  prolonging  its  regular  pulsations.  Schiff  has  gone  still  farther, 
and  has  succeeded  in  restoring  the  pulsations  in  the  heart  of  a  frog,  which  had  ceased 
after  it  had  been  emptied,  by  introducing  a  few  drops  of  blood  into  the  auricle.  Our 
own  experiments  upon  the  hearts  of  alligators  and  turtles  show  that,  when  removed 
from  the  body  and  emptied  of  blood,  the  pulsations  are  feeble,  rapid,  and  irregular ;  but 
that  when  filled  with  blood,  the  valves  being  destroyed  so  as  to  allow  free  passage  in 
both  directions  between  the  auricles  and  ventricle,  the  contractions  become  powerful  and 
regular.  In  these  experiments,  when  water  was  introduced  instead  of  blood,  the  pulsa- 
tions became  more  regular,  but  were  more  frequent  and  not  so  powerful  as  when  blood 
was  used.  These  experiments  show  also  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  affected  by 
the  character,  particularly  the  density,  of  the  fiuid  which  passes  through  it,  which  may 
explain  its  rapid  and  feeble  action  in  ansdmia. 

It  seems  well  established  that  the  heart,  although  capable  of  independent  action,  is  ex- 
cited to  contraction  by  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  its  cavities.  A  glance  at  the  suc- 
cession of  its  movements,  particularly  in  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  they  are  so  slow 
that  the  phenomena  can  be  easily  observed,  will  show  how  these  contractions  are  in- 
duced. If  we  look  at  the  organ  as  it  is  in  action,  we  see  first  a  distention  of  the  auri- 
cle, and  this  is  immediately  followed  by  a  contraction  filling  the  ventricle,  which  in  its 
turn  contracts.  Undoubtedly,  the  tension  of  the  fibres,  as  well  as  the  contact  of  blood 
in  its  interior,  acts  as  a  stimulus ;  and,  as  all  the  fibres  of  each  cavity  are  put  on  the 
stretch  at  the  same  instant,  they  contract  simultaneously.  The  necessary,  regular 
distention  of  each  cavity  thus  produces  rhythmical  and  forcible  contractions ;  and  the 
mere  fact  that  the  action  of  the  heart  alternately  empties  and  dilates  its  cavities  in- 
sures regular  pulsations,  so  long  as  blood  is  supplied  and  no  disturbing  infiuenccs  are  in 
operation. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  seem  to  be  endowed  with  an  inherent  property, 
called  irritability,  by  virtue  of  which  they  will  contract  for  a  certain  time  without  the 
application  of  a  stimulus.  Irritability,  manifested  in  this  way,  continues  so  long  as,  by 
the  processes  of  nutrition,  the  fibres  are  maintained  in  their  integrity.  The  muscular 
tissue,  however,  may  be  thrown  into  contraction,  during  the  intervals  of  repose,  by  the 
application  of  a  stimulus,  a  property  which  is  observed  in  all  muscular  fibres.  The  irri- 
tability manifested  in  this  way  is  much  more  marked  in  the  interior  than  on  the  exterior 
of  the  organ.  Blood  in  contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  acts  as  a  stimu- 
lus in  a  remarkable  degree  and  is  even  capable  of  restoring  irritability  after  it  has  be- 
come extinct.  The  passage  of  blood  through  the  heart  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the 
organ  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  its  regular  pulsations,  although  it  by  no  means 
endows  the  fibres  with  their  contractile  properties. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Heart, 

The  movements  of  the  heart,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  will ;  and  observations  on  the  human  subject,  as  well  as  on  living  animals,  have 
shown  that  the  organ  is  devoid  of  general  sensibility.  The  latter  fact  was  demonstrated 
in  the  most  satisfactorv  manner  by  Harvey,  in  the  case  of  the  Viscount  Montgomery. 
In  this  case,  the  heart  was  exposed,  and  Harvey  found  that  it  could  be  touched  and 
handled  without  even  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.    This  has  been  verified  in  other  in- 
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stances  in  the  hnman  sabject  Its  physiological  movements  are  capable  of  being  influ- 
enced in  a  remarkable  degree  through  the  nervous  system,  notwithstanding  this  insensi- 
bility and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  muscular  fibres  composing  it  are  capable  of  con- 
traction when  removed  from  all  connection  with  the  body  and  that  the  regular  pulsa- 
tions can  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time  by  the  mere  passage  of  blood  through  its  cavities. 
The  influence  thus  exerted  is  so  great,  that  some  eminent  authorities  have  held  the  opin- 
ion Uiat  the  cause  of  the  irritability  of  the  organ  was  derived  from  the  nerves.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  advocates  of  this  opinion  was  Legallois.  This  observer  arrested  the 
action  of  the  heart  of  the  rabbit  by  suddenly  destroying  the  spinal  cord,  from  which  he 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  heart  derived  its  contractile  power  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
system.  The  experiments  which  we  have  already  cited,  showing  the  continuance  of  the 
beart*s  action  after  excision,  disprove  this  so  completely,  that  it  was  not  thought  worth 
while  to  discuss  this  view  while  treating  of  the  cause  of  its  rhythmical  contractions. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  experiments  of  Brachet,  in  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  the  contractility  of  the  heart  is  derived  from  the  cardiac  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  The  fact  that  the  heart  does  not  depend  for  its  contrac- 
tility upon  external  nervous  influence  may  be  regarded  as  long  since  definitely  settled ; 
but  within  a  few  years  the  discovery  in  its  substance  of  ganglia  belonging  to  the  sympa- 
thetic system  has  revived,  to  some  extent,  the  view  that  its  irritability  is  derived  from 
nerves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  out  all  the  experiments  which  combine  to  demonstrate 
the  incorrectness  of  this  view.  Bernard,  by  a  series  of  admirably-conceived  experi- 
ments upon  the  effects  of  the  woorara  poison,  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  dis- 
tinction between  muscular  and  nervous  irritability.  In  an  animal  killed  with  this  re- 
markable poison,  the  functions  of  the  motor  nerves  are  entirely  abolished,  so  that  gal- 
vanization or  other  irritation  does  not  produce  the  slightest  effect ;  yet  the  muscles  re- 
tain their  irritability,  and,  if  artificial  respiration  be  kept  up,  the  circulation  will  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time.  The  heart,  by  this  means,  seems  to  be  isolated  from  the  nervous 
system  as  completely  as  if  it  were  excised ;  and  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrio 
nerves  in  the  neck,  which,  in  a  living  animal,  will  immediately  arrest  its  action,  has  no 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  poisoning  by  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  destroys  the 
muscular  irritability  and  leaves  the  nerves  intact.  By  these  experiments,  which  we 
have  frequently  repeated,  we  can  completely  separate  the  nervous  from  the  muscular 
irritability  and  show  their  entire  independence  of  each  other ;  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  heart,  like  the  other  muscles,  does  not  derive  its  contractility 
from  any  other  system.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  heart  is  often  powerfully  influ- 
enced through  the  nerves.  Sudden  and  violent  emotions  will  occasionally  arrest  its  ac- 
tion and  have  been  known  to  produce  death.  Palpitations  are  to  be  accounted  for  in 
the  same  way.  Some  of  the  modifications  which  we  have  already  considered,  depending 
on  exercise,  digestion,  etc.,  are  effected  through  the  nerves;  and  it  is  through  this  system 
that  the  heart  and  all  the  important  organs  of  the  body  are  made  to  a  certain  extent 
mutually  dependent.  It  becomes  interesting  and  highly  important,  then,  to  study  their 
influences  and  follow  out,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  action  of  the  nerves  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  heart. 

The  anatomical  connections  of  the  heart  with  the  nervous  centres  are  mainly  through 
the  sympathetic  and  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  We  can  study  the  influence  of  these 
nerves  to  most  advantage  in  two  ways;  first,  by  dividing  them  and  watching  the  effect 
of  depriving  the  heart  of  their  influence,  and  second,  by  exciting  them  by  means  of  a 
feeble  current  of  galvanism.  It  is  well  known  that  in  an  animal  just  killed  the  "  nervous 
force  "  may  be  closely  imitated  by  galvanism,  which  is  better  than  any  other  means  of 
stimulation,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  integrity  of  the  nerves  and  the  amount  of  the  irrita- 
tion may  be  easily  regulated.* 

>  We  thmll  not  dlscnsa  the  effects  upon  the  heart  of  sudden  deetniction  of  the  great  nervoas  centres.    It  has  been 
shown  that  the  heart  becomes  arrested  when  the  brain  is  crashed,  as  by  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  when  the  medulla 
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Experiments  on  the  inflaence  of  the  sjmpathetio  nerves  upon  the  heart  are  not  qnite 
80  satisfactory  as  we  might  desire.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
immediately  arrested  by  destroying  the  cardiac  plexas.  With  regard  to  this,  we  most 
take  into  account  the  difficulty  of  making  the  operation  and  the  disturbance  of  the  heart 
consequent  upon  the  necessary  manipulations.  It  has  been  shown  pretty  conclusively, 
however,  that  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  has  the  effect  of  accelerating  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  dividing  all  the  branches  of  the  sympa- 
thetic going  to  the  organ  leaves  a  doubt  as  to  whether  such  an  operation  would  definitely 
abridge  its  action. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  heart  Ex- 
periments on  these  nerves  are  made  with  greater  facility  than  on  the  nerves  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  and  the  results  are  much  more  satisfactory.  Like  all  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  the  influence  generated  in  the  nervous  centre  from  which  they  take  their  origin  is 
conducted  along  the  nerve,  and  manifested  at  its  distribution.  When  they  are  divided, 
we  may  be  sure  that,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  all  the  organs  which  they  supply  are 
cut  off  from  nervous  influence ;  and,  when  galvanized  in  their  course,  we  imitate  or  ex- 
aggerate the  influcDce  sent  from  the  nervous  centre. 

The  invariable  effect  on  the  heart  of  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  the  neck 
is  an  increase  in  the  frequency  and  a  diminution  in  the  force  of  its  pulsations.  One  or  two 
writers  have  denied  this  fact,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  nearly  all  experi- 
menters. To  anticipate  a  little  in  the  history  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  while  they  are  exclusively  sensitive  at  their  origin,  they  receive,  after  having 
emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity,  a  number  of  filaments  from  various  motor  nerves. 
That  they  influence  certain  muscles,  is  shown  by  the  paralysis  of  these  muscles  after  divi- 
sion of  the  nerves  in  the  neck,  as,  for  example,  the  arrest  of  the  movements  of  the  glottis. 
Having  this  double  property  of  motion  and  sensation,  and  being  distributed  in  part  to 
an  organ  composed  almost  exclusively  of  muscular  fibres,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
endowed  with  general  sensibility,  we  should  expect  that  their  section  would  arrest,  or  at 
least  diminish,  the  frequency  of  the  hearths  action.  What  explanation,  then,  can  we  offer 
for  the  fact  that  this  seems  actually  to  excite  the  movements  of  the  heart?  We  shall  be 
better  prepared  to  answer  this  question  after  we  have  studied  the  effects  of  galvanization 
of  the  nerves  in  a  living  animal  or  in  one  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  kept  up  by 
artificial  respiration. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  effects  on  the  heart  of 
galvanic  currents,  both  feeble  and  powerful,  passed  through  the  pneumogastrics  before 
division,  of  currents  passed  through  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  after  division,  etc., 
a  full  detail  of  which  belongs  properly  to  the  physiological  history  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  this  connection,  a  few  of  these  facts  only  need  be  stated. 

It  has  been  shown  by  repeated  experiments,  which  we  have  frequently  confirmed,  that 
a  moderately-powerful  interrupted  gsdvanic  current  passed  through  both  pneumogastrics 
will  arrest  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  organ  remains  quiescent  so  long  as  the 
current  is  continued.  This  experiment  has  been  performed  upon  living  animals,  both 
with  and  without  exposure  of  the  heart.  The  arrest  is  not  due  to  violent  and  continued 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres ;  on  the  contrary,  the  heart  is  relaxed,  its  ventricles 
are  flaccid,  and  its  fibres  are  for  the  time  paralyzed.  The  question  then  arises  whether 
this  action  be  exerted  directly  on  the  heart  through  the  nerves,  or  whether  an  influence 
be  conveyed  to  the  nervous  centre  and  transmitted  to  the  heart  in  another  way.  This 
is  settled  by  the  experiment  of  dividing  the  nerves  and  galvanizing  alternately  the  ex- 
tremities connected  with  the  heart  and  those  connected  with  the  nervous  centres.    It  has 

oblongata  or  the  spinal  cord  la  aaddenly  doatrojed,  and  even  the  crashing  of  a  foot.  In  the  frog,  has  been  known  to 
product  this  effect.  In  fine,  this  may  be  done  by  any  oxtenslye  Injury  to  the  nervous  system ;  but  this  Ikct  does  not 
teach  ns  much  with  regard  to  the  physiological  Influences  of  the  nerres.  For  example,  while  crushing  of  the  brain 
arrests  the  heart,  the  brain  may  be  removed  from  a  living  animal  and  the  heart  will  beat  for  days.  Experiments 
upon  the  Influence  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  oord  ar«  by  no  means  aatUfltctory. 
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been  ascertained  that  galyanization  of  the  extremities  connected  with  the  heart  arrests 
its  action,  while  galvanization  of  the  central  extremities  has  no  such  effect.  Another 
interesting  fact  also  shows  that  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  heart  is  through  the  motor 
filaments  of  the  pneumogastrics.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bernard,  in  a  very  curious 
series  of  experiments  which  we  shall  not  fully  discuss  in  this  connection,  that  the  woorara 
poison  parfljyzes  only  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the  sensory  nerves  intact.  If  wo  expose 
the  heart  and  the  pnenmogastric  nerves  in  a  warm-blooded  animal  poisoned  with  this  agent, 
and  continue  the  pulsations  by  keeping  up  artificial  respiration,  we  find  that  the  most  • 
powerful  current  of  galvanism  passed  through  the  pneumogastrics  has  no  effect  upon  the 
heart. 

When  we  come  to  the  study  of  the  nervous  system,  we  shall  see  that  the  inhibitory 
action  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  heart  is  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory  nerves, 
a  fact  which  has  been  proven  beyond  question  by  a  very  ingenious  series  of  experiments, 
which  will  be  fully  described  hereafter. 

Although  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart  in  nearly 
all  animals,  there  are  some  in  which  this  does  not  take  place,  as  in  birds ;  a  fact  which  is 
stated  by  Bernard,  but  for  which  he  offers  no  explanation.  In  some  experiments  insti- 
tuted on  this  subject  a  few  years  ago  on  alligators,  we  noticed  a  singular  peculiarity  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  question  we  are  now  considering.  Desiring  to  demonstrate  to 
the  class  at  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine  the  action  of  the  heart  in  this  animal, 
an  alligator  six  feet  in  length  was  poisoned  with  woorara  and  the  heart  exposed.  The 
animal  came  under  the  influence  of  the  poison  in  about  thirty  minutes,  when  the  dissec- 
tion was  commenced,  and  was  quite  dead  when  the  heart  was  exposed.  The  pneumogas- 
trics were  then  exposed  and  galvanized,  with  the  effect  of  promptly  arresting  the  action 
of  the  heart  This  observation  was  verified  in  another  experiment.  We  were  at  first  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  absence  of  effect  of  the  woorara  on  the  motor  filaments  of  the 
pnenmogastric  nerves ;  but  on  reflection  we  thought  it  might  be  due  to  slow  absorption  of 
the  poison  in  so  large  a  cold-blooded  animal.  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  there 
be  any  difference  in  the  promptness  with  which  different  nerves  in  the  body  are  affected 
by  this  agent,  we  made  the  following  experiment  upon  a  dog :  The  animal  was  brought 
under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  the  heart,  the  pneumogastrics,  and  the  sciatic  nerve 
were  exposed.  Galvanization  of  the  sciatic  produced  muscular  contraction,  and  stimula- 
tion of  the  pneumogastrics  arrested  the  heart  promptly.  A  grain  of  woorara,  dissolved  in 
water,  was  then  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh.  One  hour  after  the  injection  of 
the  woorara,  the  sciatic  was  found  insensible  to  galvanism,  but  the  heart  could  be  ar- 
rested by  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics,  although  it  required  a  powerful  current. 
A  weaker  current  diminished  the  frequency  and  increased  the  force  of  its  pulsations. 
In  this  experiment,  the  operation  of  opening  the  chest  undoubtedly  diminished  the  ac- 
tivity of  absorption  of  the  poison  and  consequently  retarded  its  effects  upon  the  nervous 
system.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  observations  on  alligators,  it  shows  that  the  motor 
nerves  are  not  all  affected  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  pneumogastrics  resist  the  action 
of  this  peculiar  poison  after  the  motor  nerves  generally  are  paralyzed. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  inherent  properties  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  effects  of  the  passage  of  blood  through  its  cavities,  which  together  are  competent  to 
keep  up  for  a  time  regular  pulsations  without  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  system, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  facts  just  stated  concerning  the  influence  of  section  or  gal- 
vanization of  the  pnenmogastric  nerves,  enables  us  to  comprehend  pretty  well  the  influ- 
ence of  these  nerves  on  the  heart  They  undoubtedly  perform  the  important  function 
of  regulating  the  force  and  frequency  of  its  pulsations.  Hardly  any  reflection  is  necessary 
to  convince  us  of  the  importance  of  such  a  function,  and  how  it  must  of  necessity  be 
accomplished  through  the  pneumogastrics.  It  is  important,  of  course,  that  the  heart 
should  act  at  all  times  with  nearly  the  same  force  and  frequency.  We  have  seen  that 
the  inherent  properties  of  its  fibres  are  competent  to  make  it  contract,  and  the  necessary 
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uit^rtuilteul  dUaUtioo  of  its  cavities  makes  these  coDtractioDs  assnme  a  oertain  regalar- 
itv  ;  but  th«  quautttj  and  density  of  the  blood  are  subject  to  very  considerable  yariations 
within  th«  timiu  oif  health,  which,  without  some  regulating  influence,  would  undoubtedly 
CHUM  vartati\>us  in  the  heart's  action,  so  considerable  as  to  be  iigurious.  This  is  shown 
by  th0  oouiparativ^ly -inefficient  and  palpitating  action  of  the  heart  when  the  pneumogas- 
lrio«  ar^  divUl«^d.  The^e  nerves  convey  to  the  heart  a  constant  influence,  which  we  may 
ov4U(>ar^  to  th«  insensible  tonicity  imparted  to  voluntary  muscles  by  the  general  motor 
»vtiti'ui.  bV  wo  know  tliat  when  a  set  of  muscles  on  one  ade  is  paralyzed,  as  in  facial 
(m^v,  thoir  tioiicity  is  lo(»t,  they  become  flaccid,  and  the  muscles  on  the  other  side,  with- 
out auy  ottX^rt  ixf  the  will,  distort  the  features.  We  can  imitate  an  exaggeration  of  this 
ftMV^  by  a  fWUe  current  of  galvanism,  which  renders  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  less 
fKH^ucut  and  luiure  |>owcrf\il,  or  exaggerate  it  still  more  by  a  more  powerful  current, 
whlvh  arnt«ts  the  action  of  the  heart  altogether.  Phenomena  are  not  wanting  in  the 
huuiau  subJiH*t  to  ycrify  ^hese  views.  Causes  which  operate  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem t\\H\uc»ti,v  (mnlui'e  palpitation  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  Cases  are  not 
um\uuuu»n  lu  which  palpitation  habitually  occurs  after  a  full  meal.  There  are  instances 
on  rtHHU^I  of  immtHUatc  death  from  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  as  a  consequence  of 
lYight«  an^it'ri  grief,  or  other  severe  mental  emotions.  Syncope  from  these  causes  is  by 
no  IIUH4IU  \uuviiuuon.  In  the  latter  instance,  when  the  heart  resumes  its  functions, 
the  uer\\»UJ**h\H'k  carrieil  along  the  pneumogastrics  is  only  sufScient  to  arrest  its  action 
temiH^mril^Y.  When  death  takes  place,  the  shock  is  so  great  that  the  heart  never 
r\HH>vew  ftA»4W  It*  erttvt*. 
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lu  wanU'UiHHle\l  animals,  the  heart's  action  speedily  ceases  after  it  is  deprived  oi 
iU  natural  atiuuiluis  the  bUKxi.  It  is  not  from  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals 
aUuie  ttiat  we  derive  |mM)f  of  this  fact.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  profuse  hemorrhage 
lu  the  huuiau  »ume^i,  the  CiWtractions  of  the  heart  are  progressively  enfeebled,  and, 
when  the  U^m  of  hUH^I  has  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  are  permanently  arrested. 
i'aiK^  wi  trau»t\i«lou  atVr  haMUorrhage  show  that  when  blood  is  introduced  the  heart 
uia,Y  Ih«  maile  to  reauine  itn  ]uilsations.  The  same  result  takes  place  in  death  by  asthe- 
nia*; aud  i^w^  are  »m  reinml  in  which  life  has  been  prolonged,  as  in  haemorrhage,  by  trans- 
t\i»Uui  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  healthy  blood.  These  facts  have  been  demonstrated 
ou  the  \\\is>xV\x  aulmaU  by  ex|M»riment8  already  cited.  The  experiment  of  Haller,  in 
which  the  action  of  the  rljrht  aide  of  the  heart  of  a  cat  was  arrested  by  emptying  it  of 
l>lood»  while  the  let^  aide,  which  was  filled  with  blood,  continued  to  pulsate,  showed 
that  the  alMH^m^e  of  bUnut  In  its  cavities  is  competent  of  itself  to  arrest  the  heart.  The 
experiments  of  Krlchneu,  who  paralyued  the  heart  by  ligatingthe  coronary  arteries,  and 
of  tU^hltf,  who  produwl  a  local  paralysis  by  ligating  the  vessel  going  to  the  right 
ventricle,  niiow  that  the  heart  way  also  be  arrested  by  cutting  off  the  circulation  of 
bloi»d  lu  Its  siiWtautv.  1U>tli  of  these  causes  must  operate  in  arrest  of  the  heart's 
action  lu  hiemorrhaite. 

The  nuH^hanlcal  c«uws  of  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  are  of  considerable  pathologi- 
cal  iuq>orla!u»e.  The  heart,  in  common  with  other  muscles,  may  be  paralyzed  by  me- 
chanical livlury.  A  violent  blow  upon  the  deltoid  paralyzes  the  arm;  a  severe  strain 
will  paralyxe  the  muscles  of  an  extremity ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  excessive  distention 
of  the  cavil  Iw  of  the  heart  will  arrest  iU  pulsations.  This  is  shown  by  arrest  of  the 
circulation  In  anphy xla.  Wo  have  already  seen  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  heart 
Ih  incapable  of  forcing  the  unaOrated  blood  through  the  systemic  capillaries.  The  heart 
finally  becomes  enonnonsly  strained  and  distended  and  is  consequently  paralyzed.  The 
same  result  follows  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  aorta.  This  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced, also,  in  the  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which,  if  the  heart  be  left  imdisturbed,  the 
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pulsations  will  continae  for  a  long  time.    The  following  experiment  illustrating  this 
point  was  performed  upon  the  heart  of  an  alligator  six  feet  in  length : 

The  animal  was  poisoned  with  woorara,  and  twenty-eight  hours  after  death  the 
heart,  which  had  been  exposed  and  left  in  ntu,  was  pulsating  regularly.  It  was  then 
remoyed  from  the  body,  and,  after  some  experiments  on  the  comparative  force,  etc.,  of 
the  pulsations  when  empty  and  when  filled  with  blood,  was  filled  with  water,  the 
▼alyes  haying  been  destroyed  so  as  to  allow  free  passage  of  the  fluid  through  the  cavi. 
ties,  and  the  yessels  ligated.  The  yentricles,  still  filled  with  water  confined  in  their 
cayity,  were  then  firmly  compressed  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  subject  the  muscular  fibres 
to  powerful  compression.  From  that  time,  the  heart  entirely  ceased  its  contractions 
and  became  hard  like  a  muscle  in  a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  This  experiment  shows 
how  completely  and  promptly  the  heart,  even  of  a  cold-blooded  animal,  may  be  ai*- 
rested  in  its  action  by  mechanical  injury. 

Cases  of  death  from  distention  of  the  heart  are  not  infreq\ient  in  practice.  It  is  well 
established  that  the  form  of  organic  disease  which  most  frequently  leads  to  sudden 
death  is  that  in  which  the  heart  is  liable  to  great  distention.  We  refer  to  disease  at  the 
aortic  orifice.  In  other  lesions  there  is  not  this  tendency ;  but,  when  the  aortic  orifice 
is  contracted  or  the  valves  are  insufficient,  any  great  disturbance  of  the  circulation  will 
cause  the  heart  to  become  engorged,  which  is  liable  to  produce  a  fatal  result 

Most  persons  are  practically  familiar  with  the  distressing  sense  of  sufibcation  which 
frequently  follows  a  blow  upon  the  epigastrium ;  and  a  few  cases  are  on  record  of  in- 
stantaneous death  following  a  comparatively  slight  concussion  in  this  region.  We  had  an 
opportunity,  in  the  winter  of  1854-'5,  of  witnessing  an  autopsy  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  A 
young  mulatto  man,  employed  as  a  waiter  at  the  Louisville  Hotel,  received  a  blow  in  the 
epigastrium  while  frolicking,  which  produced  instantaneous  death.  On  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, no  ledon  was  discovered.  Although  these  cases  are  rare,  they  are  well  recog- 
nized, and  the  efiects  are  generally  attributed  to  injury  of  the  solar  plexus.  The  dis- 
tress is  precisely  what  would  occur  from  sudden  arrest  of  the  hearths  action ;  for  it  is 
the  blood  charged  with  oxygen  and  sent  by  the  heart  to  the  system,  which  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  tissues,  and  not  the  simple  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs ;  and  arrest  of 
the  circulation  of  arterial  blood,  from  any  cause,  produces  sufibcation  as  completely 
as  though  the  trachea  were  ligated.  This  fact  we  have  clearly  proven  by  experiments. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  arrest  of  the  heart,  if  this  be  the  pathological  condition,  be* 
due  to  concussion  of  the  nervous  centre  or  to  the  direct  efiects  of  the  blow  upon  the 
organ  itself.  Our  present  data  do  not  enable  us  to  answer  this  question  definitely,  but 
they  rather  incline  us  to  the  opinion  that  in  such  accidents  the  symptoms  are  due  to 
direct  injury  of  the  heart.  An  additional  argument  in  favor  of  this  view  is  founded  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  efiects  of 
stimulation  or  irritation  of  this  system  are  not  instantaneously  manifested,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  but  are  developed  slowly  and  gradually. 

As  tar  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  by  experiment,  the  nervous  influences  which 
arrest  the  action  of  the  heart  operate  through  the  pneumogastrics  and  are  derived  from 
the  spinal  accessory  nerves.  As  we  have  just  seen,  we  can  closely  imitate  this  action  by 
galvanism.  The  causes  of  arrest  in  this  way  are  numerous.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned, sudden  and  severe  bodily  pain  and  severe  mental  emotions.  With  the  exception 
of  arrest  of  the  heart  from  loss  of  blood  and  from  distention,  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  occur,  stoppage  of  the  heart  takes  place  from  influences  operating  through  the 
nervous  system.  It  may  be  temporary,  as  in  syncope,  or  it  may  be  permanent ;  and  ex- 
amples of  the  latter,  though  rare,  are  sufficiently  well  authenticated. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  THE  VESSELS. 

Phjslologlcal  anatomy  of  the  arteriea— Coutm  of  blood  in  the  arteries— Locomotion  of  the  arteries  and  prodnctloo 
of  the  pulse— Pressure  of  blood  in  the  arteries— Pressure  in  dilforent  parts  of  the  arterial  STstem— Depressor 
nerve— Influence  of  respiration  on  the  arterial  pressure— Rapidity  of  the  current  of  blood  in  the  arteries— Sapid- 
ity in  different  parts  of  the  arterial  system— Circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  capUlariea— Physiologleal  anatomy 
of  the  capillaries— Capacity  of  the  capillary  system— Course  of  blood  in  the  capillaries— BelaUons  of  the  capil- 
lary circulation  to  respiration— Causes  of  the  capillary  circulation— Influence  of  temperature  on  the  eapUIaiy  cir- 
culation—Influence  of  direct  irritation  on  the  capillary  circulation— Circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins— Fhysio- 
logical  anatomy  of  the  veins— Course  of  the  t)Iood  in  the  veins— Pressure  of  blood  In  the  veins— Rapidity  of  the 
venous  circulation— Causes  of  the  venous  circulation— Air  in  the  veins— Function  of  the  valves— Conditions 
which  impede  the  venous  circulation— Keguiigrltant  venous  pulse— Cfarculatlon  in  the  cranial  cavity— Circulation 
in  erectile  tissues— Derivative  circulation— Pulmonary  circulation— Rapidity  of  the  circulation— Phenomena  In 
the  drcuhitory  system  after  death. 

In  man  and  in  all  animals  possessed  of  a  double  heart,  each  contraction  of  this  organ 
forces  a  charge  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  puhnonary  artery,  and  from 
the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta.  We  have  seen  how  the  valves  which  guard  the  orifices 
of  these  vessels  effectually  prevent  regurgitation  during  the  intervals  of  contraction. 
There  is,  therefore,  but  one  direction  in  which  the  blood  can  flow  in  obedience  to  this 
intermittent  force ;  and  the  feet  that,  even  in  the  smallest  arteries,  there  is  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  current  coincident  with  each  contraction  of  the  heart,  which  disappears  when 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  arrested,  shows  that  the  ventricular  systole  is  the  prime  cause 
of  the  arterial  circulation.  But  this  part  of  the  physiology  of  the  circulation  is  not  so 
sunple  as  we  might  at  first  be  led  to  suppose.  The  arteries  have  the  important  function 
of  supplying  nutritive  matter  to  all  the  tissues,  of  furnishing  to  the  glands  materials  out 
of  which  the  secretions  are  foimed,  and,  in  siiort,  are  the  vessels  of  supply  to  every  part 
of  the  organism.  The  supply  of  blood  regulates,  to  a  considerably  extent,  the  processes  of 
nutrition  and  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  general  and  special  functions ;  and  the 
various  physiological  processes  necessarily  demand  considerable  modifications  in  the 
quantity  of  arterial  blood  which  is  furnished  to  parts  at  different  times.  For  example, 
•  during  secretion,  the  glands  require  several  times  as  much  blood  as  in  the  intervals  of 
their  action.  The  force  of  the  heart,  we  have  seen,  varies  but  little  within  the  limits  of 
health  ;  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  proper  distribution  of  blood  in  the  economy 
are  regulated  almost  exclusively  by  the  arterial  system.  These  vessels  are  not  inert 
tubes,  but  are  endowed  with  elasticity,  by  which  the  circulation  is  considerably  facili- 
tated, and  with  contractility,  by  which  the  supply  to  any  part  may  be  modified,  inde- 
pendently of  the  action  of  the  heart.  Sudden  flushes  or  pallor  of  the  countenance  are 
examples  of  the  facility  with  which  this  may  be  effected.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  properties  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  of  great  physiological  importance.  We 
shall  then  commence  the  study  of  this  division  of  the  circulatory  system  with  a  consid- 
eration of  its  physiological  anatomy. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries. 

The  vessels  which  carry  the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs  are  branches  of  a  great  trunk 
which  takes  its  origin  from  the  right  ventricle.  They  do  not  differ  in  structure  from  the 
vessels  which  carry  the  blood  to  the  general  system,  except  in  the  fact  that  their  coats 
are  somewhat  thinner  and  more  distensible.  The  aorta,  branches  and  ramifications  of 
which  supply  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  given  off  from  the  left  ventricle.  Just  at  its  ori- 
gin, behind  the  semilunar  valves,  the  aorta  has  three  sacculated  pouches,  called  the  si- 
nuses of  Valsalva.  Beyond  this  point  the  vessels  are  cylindrical.  As  we  recede  from 
the  heart,  the  arteries  branch,  divide,  and  subdivide,  until  they  are  reduced  to  micro- 
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scopic  size.  The  branches,  with  the  exception  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  which  make 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  thoracic  aorta,  are  given  off  at  an  acute  angle.  As  a  rule, 
the  arteries  are  nearly  straight,  taking  the  shortest  course  to  the  parts  which  they  sup- 
ply with  blood;  and,  while  the  branches  progressively  diminish  in  size,  but  few  are 
given  off  between  the  great  trunk  and  the  small  vessels  which  empty  into  the  capil- 
lary system.  Hallcr  counted  but  twenty  branches  of  the  mesenteric  artery  between  the 
aorta  and  the  ca|>illaries  of  the  intestines.  So  long  as  a  vessel  gives  off  no  branches,  its 
caliber  does  not  progressively  diminish ;  as  the  common  carotids,  which  are  as  large  at 
their  bifurcation  as  they  are  at  their  origin.  There  are  one  or  two  instances  in  which 
vessels,  although  giving  off  numerous  branches  in  their  course,  do  not  diminish  in  size  for 
some  distance ;  as  the  aorta,  which  is  as  large  at  the  point  of  division  into  the  iliacs  as 
it  is  in  the  chest,  and  the  vertebral  arteries,  which  do  not  diminish  in  caliber  until  they 
enter  the  foramen  magnum.  With  these  exceptions,  as  we  recede  from  the  heart,  the 
caliber  of  the  vessels  progressively  diminishes.  It  has  long  been  remarked  that  the 
combined  caliber  of  the  branches  of  an  arterial  trunk  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
main  vessel ;  so  that  the  arterial  system,  as  it  branches,  increases  in  capacity. 

The  arrangement  of  the  arteries  is  such  that  the  requisite  supply  of  blood  is  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  economy  by  the  shortest  course  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  force 
from  the  heart.  Generally,  the  vessels  are  so  situated  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  pressure 
and  consequent  interruption  of  the  cnrrent  of  blood ;  but,  in  certain  situations,  as  about 
some  of  the  joints,  there  is  necessarily  some  liability  to  occasional  compression.  In 
certain  sitnations,  also,  as  in  the  vessels  going  to  the  brain,  particularly  in  some  of  the  in- 
ferior animals,  it  is  necessary  to  moderate  the  force  of  the  blood-current,  on  account  of 
the  delicate  stmoture  of  the  organs  in  which  they  are  distributed.  Here  Nature  makes 
a  provision  in  the  shape  of  anastomoses,  by  which,  on  the  one  band,  compression  of  a 
vessel  simply  diverts,  and  does  not  arrest  the  current  of  blood,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  current  is  rendered  more  equable  and  the  force  of  the  heart  is  moderated. 

The  arteries  are  provided  with  membranous  sheaths,  of  greater  or  less  strength,  as 
the  vessels  are  situated  in  parts  more  or  less  exposed  to  disturbing  influences  or  acci- 
dents. 

Researches  into  the  mmute  anatomy  of  the  arteries  have  shown  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  three  pretty  well  marked  coats.  As  these  vary  very  considerably  ia  arteries  of 
different  sizes,  it  will  be  convenient,  in  their  description,  to  divide  the  vessels  into  three 
classes : 

1.  The  largest  arteries  ;  in  which  are  included  all  that  are  larger  than  the  carotids 
and  common  iliacs. 

2.  77ie  arteries  of  medium  size ;  that  is,  between  the  carotids  and  iliacs  and  the 
smallest. 

3.  The  smallest  arteries  ;  or  those  less  than  -fj  or  ^\  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  largest  arteries  are  endowed  with  great  strength  and  elasticity.  Their  external 
coat  is  composed  of  white,  or  inelastic  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  few  longitudinal  and  oblique 
fasciculi  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres.  This  coat  is  no  thicker  in  the  largest  vessels 
than  in  some  of  the  vessels  of  medium  size;  and  in  some  medium-sized  vessels  it  is 
actually  thicker  than  in  the  aorta.     This  is  the  only  coat  which  is  vascular. 

The  middle  coat,  on  which  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  depends,  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  yellow  elastic  tissue.  This  tissue  is  disposed  in  numerous  layers. 
First  we  have  a  thin  layer  of  ramifying  elastic  fibres,  and  then  a  number  of  layers  of 
elastic  membrane,  with  numerous  oval  longitudinal  openings,  which  has  given  it  the 
name  of  the  '*  fenestrated  membrane.''  Between  the  different  layers  of  this  membrane 
are  found  a  few  unstriped  or  involuntary  muscular  fibres.  These  muscular  fibres,  how- 
ever, are  not  numerous  and  have  but  little  physiological  importance.  A  small  portion 
of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  next  the  heart  is  entirely  free  from  muscular  fibres. 
In  the  largest  arteries,  the  fibres  are  arranged  in  fasciculi,  with  amorphous  and  fibroas 
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oonueetive  tisisuo  running  in  a  circular,  longituJiDal,  and  oblique  directjon.  The  Jangi- 
tudiual  auil  oUic|U6  fibres  cxi^t  cliietiy  in  the  outer  coat.  The  middle  cout  of  the  largest 
urterios  givoa  tliem  their  jellowisb  hue  and  the  elasticity  for  which  tbej  are  so  remark- 
able, 

Tlie  internal  coat  of  the  largest  arteries  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  TmiDg 
membrane  of  tlio  rest  of  Uju  arterial  system.  It  is  identical  in  stj-ucture  with  the  eixdo- 
cardium^  the  membrano  lining  the  cavities  of  tlie  heart,  and  \s  continued  through  the 
entire  vascular  syatem.  It  h  a  thin,  homogeneous^  elaatic  membrane^  covered  with  a 
layer  of  elongated  epithelial  scales,  with  oval  nuclei,  their  long  diameter  following  the 
direction  of  the  vessel. 

The  arteries  of  medium  size  possess  considerable  strength,  some  elasticity,  Jind  very 
great  contractility,  in  the  outer  and  inner  coats  we  do  not  distinguish  any  great  differ- 
ence between  these  and  the  largest  arteries,  even  in  thickness.     The  essential  difference 
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in  the  anatomy  of  these  vessieli*  is  found  in  the  middle  coaL  Here  we  liave  a  continua 
tion  of  the  elastic  elements  found  in  the  largest  vessels,  hut  relatively  tliininiahed  in 
tiiickness  and  mingled  with  the  fusiform,  involuntary  museular  fibres  arranged,  for  the 
most  part,  at  right  angles  to  the  eoorse  of  the  resseh  These  fibres  are  found  chitfly  in 
the  inner  layers  of  the  miildle  ot»at^  and  only  in  arteries  fmmher  than  the  carotids  and 
primitive  iliacs.  In  arteries  of  medium  size,  like  the  femond,  profunda  femoris,  radial^ 
or  ulnar,  they  exist  in  several  layers.  Tliere  is  no  distinct  Oivisiont  as  regartls  the  middle 
coat,  between  the  largest  arteries  and  those  of  medium  size.  As  we  recede  from  the 
hearty  muscular  fibres  gradually  make  their  apfiearanco  between  the  elastic  layers,  pr ti- 
gress! vely  increasing  Ln  quantity,  while  the  elastic  elementa  are  diminished. 
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In  the  smallest  arteries,  the  external  coat  is  thin  and  disappears  jost  before  the  ves- 
sels empty  into  the  capillary  system  ;  so  that  the  very  smallest  arterioles  have  only  the 
inner  coat  and  a  layer  of  muscalar  fibres.  Although  the  greatest  part  of  the  muscular 
fibres  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the 
vessels,  nearly  all  of  the  arteries,  in  the  human  subject,  are  provided  with  longitudinal 
and  oblique  muscular  fasciculi,  which  are  sometimes  external,  sometimes  internal,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides  of  the  circular,  layers. 

The  middle  coat  is  composed  of  circular  muscular  fibres,  without  any  admixture  of 
elastic  elements.  In  vessels  -^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  we  have  two  or  three  layers  of 
fibres ;  but,  as  we  near  the  capillaries  and  as  the  vessels  lose  the  external  fibrous  coat, 
these  fibres  exist  in  a  single  layer. 

The  internal  coat  presents  no  essential  difference  from  the  coat  in  other  vessels,  with 
the  exception  that  the  epithelium  Is  less  distinctly  marked. 

A  tolerably-rich  plexus  of  vessels  is  found  in  the  external  coats  of  the  arteries. 
These  are  called  the  vasa  vasorum  and  come  from  the  adjacent  arterioles,  having  no  di- 
rect connection  with  the  vessel  on  which  they  are  distributed.  A  few  vessels  penetrate 
the  external  layers  of  the  middle  coat,  but  none  are  ever  found  in  the  internal  coat. 

Nervous  filaments,  principally  from  the  sympathetic  system,  accompany  the  arteries, 
in  all  probability  to  their  remotest  ramifications.  These  are  not  distributed  in  the  walls 
of  the  lai^  vessels,  but  rather  follow  them  in  their  course,  their  filaments  of  distribu- 
tion being  found  in  those  vessels  in  which  the  muscular  element  of  the  middle  coat  pre- 
dominates. When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  physiology  of  the  organic  system  of  nerves, 
we  shall  see  that  the  "  vaso-motor  *'  nerves  play  an  important  part  in  regulating  the 
function  of  nutrition.  Lymphatics  have  not  been  found  in  the  coats  of  any  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Cour$e  of  the  Blood  in  the  Arteries, — At  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  all  the  blood 
contained  in  the  ventricles,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  few  drops,  is  forced  into  the  great  vessels. 
We  have  already  studied  the  valvular  arrangement  by  which  the  blood,  once  forced  into 
these  vessels,  is  prevented  from  returning  into  the  ventricles  during  the  diastole.  The 
sketch  we  have  given  of  tlie  anatomy  of  the  arteries  has  prepared  us  for  a  complexity 
of  phenomena  in  the  circulation  in  these  vessels,  which  would  not  obtain  if  they  were 
simple,  inelastic  tubes.  In  this  case,  the  intermittent  force  of  tlie  heart  would  be  felt 
equally  in  all  the  vessels,  and  the  arterial  circulation  would  be  subject  to  no  modifications 
which  did  not  come  from  the  action  of  the  central  organ.  As  it  is,  the  blood  is  received 
from  the  heart  into  vessels  endowed,  not  only  with  great  elasticity,  but  with  contractility. 
The  elasticity,  which  is  the  prominent  property  of  the  largest  arteries,  moderates  the 
intermittency  of  the  heart's  action,  providing  a  continuous  supply  to  the  parts;  while 
the  contractility  of  the  smallest  arteries  is  capable  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  supply 
in  any  part,  as  may  be  required  in  the  various  functions. 

Elasticity  of  the  Arteries.— This  property,  which  is  particularly  marked  in  large 
vessels,  has  long  been  recognized.  If,  for  example,  we  forcibly  distend  the  aorta  with 
water,  it  may  be  dilated  to  more  than  double  its  ordinary  capacity  and  will  resume  its 
original  size  and  form  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  This  simple  experiment  teaches 
us  that,  if  the  force  of  the  heart  be  sufficient  to  distend  the  great  vessels,  their  elasticity 
during  the  intervals  of  its  action  must  bo  continually  forcing  the  blood  toward  the 
periphery.  The  fact  that  the  arteries  are  distended  at  each  systole  is  abundantly  proven 
by  actual  experiment ;  although  the  immense  capacity  of  the  arterial  system,  as  compared 
with  the  small  charge  of  blood  which  enters  at  each  pulsation,  renders  the  actual  dis- 
tention of  the  vessels  less  than  we  should  be  led  to  expect  from  the  force  of  the  heart's 
contraction.  The  most  satisfactory  experiments  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Poiseuille. 
Tliis  observer  illustrated  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  in  the  following  way:  Having 
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exposed  a  considerable  extent  of  the  pritiiitive  carotid  in  a  horse,  he  enclosed  a  portion 
in  a  tin  tube  filled  with  water  and  connected  with  a  small  upright  graduated  tube  of  glass. 
The  openings  around  the  artery,  as  it  passed  in  and  out  of  the  apparatus,  being  carefully 
sealed  with  tallow,  it  is  evident  that  any  dilatation  of  the  vessel  would  be  indicated  by 
an  elevation  of  the  water  in  the  graduated  tube.  This  experiment  invariably  showed  a 
marked  dilatation  of  the  artery  with  each  contraction  of  the  heart. 

It  being  fully  established  that  the  arteries  are  dilated  with  each  ventricular  systole,  it 
becomes  important  to  study  the  influence  of  their  elasticity  upon  the  current  of  blood. 
Division  of  an  artery  in  a  living  animal  exhibits  one  of  the  important  phenomena  due  to 
the  elastic  and  yielding  character  of  its  walls.  We  observe,  even  in  vessels  of  consider- 
able size,  as  the  carotid  or  femoral,  that  the  flow  of  blood  is  not  intermittent  but  remit- 
tent With  each  ventricular  systole,  there  is  a  sudden  and  marked  impulse ;  but,  during 
the  intervals  of  contraction,  the  blood  continues  to  flow  with  considerable  force.  As  we 
recede  from  the  heart,  the  impulse  becomes  less  and  less  marked  ;  but  it  is  not  entirely 
lost,  even  in  the  smallest  vessels,  the  flow  becoming  constant  only  in  the  capillary  system. 
That  the  force  of  the  heart  is  absolutely  intermittent,  is  shown  by  the  following  experi- 
ment :  If  the  heart  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  and  a  canula  be  introduced  through  the 
walls  into  one  of  the  ventricles,  we  have  a  powerful  jet  at  each  systole,  but  no  blood  is 
discharged  during  the  diastole.  The  same  absolute  intermittency  of  the  current  will  be 
seen  if  the  aorta  be  divided.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  look  to  the  arteries  themselves 
for  the  force  which  produces  a  flow  of  blood  during  the  intervals  of  the  hearths  action. 
The  conversion  of  the  intermittent  current  in  the  largest  vessels  into  a  nearly-constant 
flow  in  the  smallest  arterioles  is  eflTectcd  by  the  physical  property  of  elasticity.  This  may 
be  illustrated  in  any  elastic  tube  of  sufficient  length.  If  we  connect  with  a  syringe  a  series 
of  rubber  tubes  progressively  diminishing  in  caliber  and  discharging  by  a  very  small  orifice, 
and  ii^ect  water  in  an  intermittent  current,  if  the  apparatus  be  properly  adjusted,  the 
fluid  will  bo  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  tube  in  a  continuous  stream.  Nearer  the 
syringe,  the  stream  will  be  remittent ;  and,  directly  at  the  point  of  connection  of  the 
syringe  with  the  tube,  the  stream  will  be  intermittent.  The  intermittent  impulse  may  be 
said,  in  this  case,  to  be  progressively  absorbed  by  the  elastic  walls  of  the  tube.  Each 
impulse  first  distends  that  portion  of  the  tube  nearest  to  it,  and  farther  on  the  distention 
is  diminished  until  it  becomes  inappreciable.  If  the  syringe  be  connected  with  two 
tubes,  one  elastic  and  the  other  inelastic,  the  current  will  be  either  remittent  or  contin- 
uous in  the  one,  and  intermittent  in  the  other.  This  modification  of  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  has  great  physiological  importance ;  for  it  is  evidently  essential  that  the  current  of 
blood,  as  it  flows  into  the  delicate  capillary  vessels,  should  not  be  alternately  intermitted 
and  impelled  with  the  full  power  of  the  ventricle.  After  all,  it  is  in  the  capillaries  that 
the  blood  performs  its  functions ;  and  here  we  should  have  a  constant  supply  of  the  fluid 
in  proper  quantity  and  in  proper  condition  to  meet  the  nutritive  and  other  requirements 
of  the  parts. 

The  elasticity  of  the  arteries  favors  the  flow  of  blood  toward  the  capillaries  by  a 
mechanism  which  is  easily  understood.  The  blood  discharged  from  the  heart  distends  the 
elastic  vessel,  which  reacts,  after  the  distending  force  ceases  to  operate,  and  compresses 
its  fluid  contents.  This  reaction  would  have  a  tendency  to  force  the  blood  in  two  direc- 
tions, were  it  not  for  an  instantaneous  closure  of  the  valves,  which  renders  regurgitation 
with  the  heart  impossible,  llie  influence,  then,  can  only  be  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the 
periphery;  and,  if  we  can  imagine  as  di\ided  an  action  which  is  propagated  with  such 
rapidity,  the  reaction  of  that  portion  of  the  vessel  immediately  distended  by  the  heart 
distends  a  portion  farther  on,  which,  in  its  turn,  distends  another  portion,  and  so  the  wave 
passes  along  until  the  blood  is  discharpred  into  the  capillaries.  In  this  way  we  can  see 
that,  in  vessels  removed  a  sufficient  distance  form  the  heart,  the  force  exerted  on  the 
blood  by  the  reaction  of  the  elastic  walls  is  competent  to  produce  a  very  considerable 
>current  during  the  intervals  of  the  heart's  action.     This  theoretical  view  is  fully  carried 
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out  by  the  following  simple  and  conclusive  experiment  of  Marey :  He  connected  two 
tabes  of  eqoal  size,  one  of  rubber  and  the  other  of  glass,  with  the  stop-cock  of  a  large 
vase  filled  with  water.  The  elastic  tube  was  provided  with  a  valve  near  the  stop-cock, 
which  prevented  the  reflux  of  fluid,  and  both  were  fitted  with  tips  of  equal  caliber. 
When,  by  alternately  opening  and  closing  the  stop-cock,  water  was  allowed  to  flow 
into  these  tubes  in  an  intermittent  stream,  it  was  found  that  a  greater  quantity  was 


Fio.  il,—Apparatut /or  thowing  the  action  </  the  elatticity  qf  ths  arteriM.    (Mtrej.) 
T,  Tesael  of  water;  B,  ttop-cock ;  T,  doable  tabe ;  S,  valTe;  a,  a,  gtesa  tabe;  &,  6,  robber  tabe. 

discharged  by  the  elastic  tube ;  but  an  equal  quantity  was  discharged  by  both  tubes 
when  the  stop-cock  was  left  open  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  pass  in  a  continuous  stream. 
This  simple  experiment  shows  that  not  only  does  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  convert  the 
intermittent  current  in  the  largest  vessels  into  a  current  more  and  more  nearly  continuous 
as  we  approach  the  periphery,  but  that  when  reflux  is  prevented,  as  it  is  by  the  semilunar 
valves,  the  renliency  of  the  arteries  assists  the  circulation. 

Contractility  qf  the  Arteries. — It  is  a  well-established  anatomical  fact  that  the 
medium-sized  and  smallest  arteries  contain  contractile  elements;  and  it  is  also  a  fact, 
proven  by  actual  experiment,  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  condition  of  these  fibres, 
the  vessels  undergo  considerable  variation  in  their  caliber.  The  opinions  of  the  older 
physiologists  on  this  question  have  only  an  historical  interest  and  will  not,  therefore, 
be  discussed.  Among  the  more  recent  investigations  on  this  subject,  wo  have  the  experi- 
ments of  CI.  Bernard  and  of  SchiflT,  which  have  been  repeatedly  confirmed,  showing  that, 
through  the  nervous  system,  the  muscular  coats  of  arteries  may  be  readily  made  to  con- 
tract or  become  relaxed.  If  the  sympathetic  be  divided  in  the  neck  of  a  rabbit,  in  a  very 
few  minutes  the  arteries  of  the  ear  on  that  side  are  notably  dilated.  If  the  divided  ex- 
tremity of  the  nerve  be  galvanized,  the  vessels  soon  take  on  contraction  and  may  become 
smaller  than  on  the  opposite  side.  These  experiments  demonstrate,  in  the  most  conclu- 
sive manner,  the  contractile  properties  of  the  small  arteries  and  give  us  an  idea  how  the 
supply  of  blood  to  any  particular  part  may  be  regulated.  The  vessels  may  be  most  ef- 
fectually excited  through  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  difiiculty  in 
proilucing  marked  results  by  direct  irritation,  that  the  older  physiologists  were  divided 
on  the  subject  of  their  "  irritability.'' 

Tlie  contractility  of  the  arteries  has  great  physiological  importance.  As  their  func- 
tion is  simply  to  supply  blood  to  the  various  tissues  and  organs,  it  is  evident  that,  when 
the  vessels  going  to  any  particular  part  are  dilated,  the  supply  of  blood  is  necessarily  in- 
creased. This  is  particularly  well  marked  in  the  glands,  which,  during  the  intervals  of 
secretion,  receive  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood.  Bernard  has  shown  that  gal- 
vanization of  what  he  calls  the  motor  nerve  of  a  gland  dilates  the  vessels,  largely  increases 
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the  supply  of  blood,  and  indaces  secretion ;  while  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic  fila- 
ments contracts  the  vessels,  diminishes  the  supply  of  blood,  and  arrests  secretion.  The 
pallor  of  parts  exposed  to  cold,  and  the  flush  produced  by  heat,  are  due,  on  the  one  hand^ 
to  contraction,  and  on  the  other,  to  dilatation  of  the  small  arteries.  Pallor  and  blushing 
from  mental  emotions  are  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  action. 

The  ulterior  effects  on  nutrition,  which  result  from  dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  a  part, 
are  of  great  interest.  When  the  supply  of  blood  is  much  increased,  as  in  section  of  the 
sympathetic  in  the  neck,  nutrition  is  exaggerated,  and  the  temperature  of  the  part  is 
raised  beyond  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  idea,  which  at  one  time  obtained,  that  the  arteries  were  the  seat  of  rhythmical 
contractions  which  had  a  favorable  influence  on  the  current  of  blood  is  entirely  erro- 
neous.* It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  prime  cause  of  the  arterial  circulation 
is  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle.  We  have  seen  that  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  pro- 
duces a  flow  during  the  intervals  of  the  hearths  action,  and  the  question  now  arises 
whetlier  the  force  thus  exerted  be  simply  a  return  of  the  force  required  to  expand  the 
vessels,  which  has  been  borrowed,  as  it  were,  from  the  heart,  or  something  superadded 
to  the  force  of  the  heart.  The  experiment  of  Marey,  already  alluded  to,  settles  this  ques- 
tion. When  water  waa  forced  in  an  intermittent  current  into  two  tubes,  one  elastic  and 
the  other  inelastic  but  discharging  by  openings  of  equal  size,  by  far  the  greater  quantity 
was  discharged  by  the  elastic  tube.  A  little  reflection  will  show  how  the  action  of  the 
elastic  arteries  must  actually  assist  the  circulation.  The  resiliency  of  the  vessel  is  con- 
tinually pressing  their  contents  toward  the  periphery,  as  regurgitation  is  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves.  The  dilatation  of  the  vessels  with  each  sys- 
tole of  coui-se  admits  an  increased  quantity  of  blood ;  and  it  has  been  experimentally 
demonstrated  that  the  same  intermittent  force  exerted  on  an  inelastic  tube  will  discharge 
a  less  quantity  of  liquid  from  an  opening  of  equal  caliber. 

Superadded,  then,  to  the  direct  action  of  the  heart,  we  must  recognize,  as  a  cause  in- 
fluencing the  flow  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  the  resiliency  of  the  vessels,  especially  of  those 
of  large  size,  this  force  being  derived  originally  from  the  heart.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  arteries  are  constantly  kept  distended  with  blood  by  the  heart ;  and,  by  virtue  of 
their  elasticity  and  the  progressive  increase  in  the  capacity  of  this  system  as  they 
branch,  the  powerful  contractions  of  the  central  organ  only  serve  to  keep  up  an 
equable  current  in  the  capillaries.  The  small  vessels,  by  virtue  of  their  contractile 
walls,  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  acting  as  the  guards  or  sentinels  of 
the  process  of  nutrition,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  numerous  functions  in  which  the  blood 
is  concerned. 

Locomotion  of  the  Arteries  and  Production  of  the  Puhe. — At  each  contraction  of  the 
heart,  the  arteries  are  increased  in  length  and  many  of  them  undergo  a  considerable  loco- 
motion. This  may  be  readily  observed  in  vessels  which  are  tortuous  in  their  course  and 
is  frequently  very  marked  in  the  temporal  artery  in  old  persons.  The  elongation  may 
also  be  seen  if  we  watch  attentively  the  point  where  an  artery  bifurcates,  as  at  the  divis- 
ion of  the  common  carotid.  It  is  simply  the  mechanical  eftect  of  sudden  distention, 
which,  while  it  increases  the  caliber  of  the  vessel,  causes  an  elongation  even  more 
marked. 

The  finger  placed  over  an  exposed  artery  or  one  which  lies  near  the  surface  expe- 
riences a  sensation  at  every  beat  of  the  heart  as  though  the  vessel  were  striking  against 
it.  This  has  long  been  observed  and  is  called  the  pulse.  Ordinarily  it  is  appreciated 
when  the  current  of  blood  is  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  obstruction,  as  in  the  radial, 

>  Schlir  hfts  noticed  rhythmical  contractions  in  tho  saperflcial  arteries  of  the  ear  in  the  rabbit  and  in  some  other  ani< 
male;  but  this  phenomenon  is  exceptional,  and  the  movecDents  do  not  appear  to  favor  the  current  of  blood.  The 
recent  experiments  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Mason,  of  New  York,  show  conclusively,  to  our  mind  at  least,  that  there  is  not  a  perl- 
staitic  action  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  small  arteries,  capable  of  assisting  tho  circulation.  This  view,  however,  is 
opposed  to  the  ideas  of  Legros  and  Onimns  and  of  Bom«  other  physiologists. 
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which  can  readily  be  compressed  against  the  bone.  In  an  artery  imbedded  in  soft  parts 
which  yield  to  pressure,  the  actual  dilatation  of  the  vessel  being  very  slight,  pulsation  is 
felt  with  difficulty,  if  at  all.  When  obstruction  of  an  artery  is  complete,  as  in  ligation  of 
a  vessel,  the  pulsation  above  the  point  of  ligature  is  very  marked  and  can  be  readily  ap- 
preciated by  the  eye.  The  explanation  of  this  exaggeration  of  the  movement  is  the  fol- 
lowing: Normally,  the  blood  passes  freely  through  the  arteries  and  produces,  in  tlie 
smaller  vessels,  very  little  movement  or  dilatation ;  when,  however,  the  current  is  ob- 
structed, as  by  ligation  or  even  compression  with  the  finger,  the  force  of  the  heart  is  not  sent 
through  the  vessel  to  the  periphery  but  is  arrested  and  therefore  becomes  more  marked 
and  easily  appreciated.  In  vessels  which  have  become  undilatablo  and  incompressible 
from  calcareous  deposits,  the  pulse  cannot  be  felt.  The  character  of  the  pulse  indicates, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  vessels.  We  have  spoken,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  heart,  of  the  varying  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  as  it  is  a  record  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  action  of  this  organ ;  but  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  mechanism  of  its  produc- 
tion and  its  various  characters. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  pulse  may  be  felt  in  all  arteries  which  are  ex- 
poses! to  investigation ;  and,  as  it  is  due  to  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  the 
prime  cause  of  its  production  is  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  experiments 
of  Marey  have  shown  that  the  impulse  given  to  the  blood  by  the  heart  is  not  felt  in  all 
the  vessels  at  the  same  instant.  By  ingenious  contrivances,  which  will  be  described 
farther  on,  this  observer  has  succeeded  in  registering  simultaneously  the  impulse  of  the 
heart,  the  pulse  of  the  aorta,  and  the  pulse  of  the  femoral  artery.  He  has  thus  ascer- 
tained that  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  is  anterior,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  pulsation 
of  the  aorta,  and  that  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  precedes  the  pulse  in  the  femoral.  Tliis 
only  confirms  the  views  of  other  physiologists,  particularly  Weber,  who  described  this 
progressive  retardation  of  the  pulse  as  we  recede  from  the  heart,  estimating  the  diflTerence 
between  the  ventricular  systole  and  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  in  the  foot  at  one-seventh 
of  a  second. 

It  is  evident  from  what  we  know  of  the  variations  which  occur  in  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  and  from  tlie  changes  which  may 
take  place  in  the  caliber  of  the  arteries,  that  the  cliaracters  of  the  i)ulse  must  be  subject 
to  numerous  variations.  Many  of  these  may  be  appreciated  simply  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
We  find*  writers  treating  of  the  soft  and  compressible  pulse,  the  hard  pulse,  the  wiry 
pulse,  the  thready  pulse,  etc.,  as  indicating  various  conditions  of  the  circulatory  system. 
The  character  of  the  pulse,  aside  from  its  frequency,  has  always  been  regarded  as  of  great 
importance  in  disease;  and  the  variations  which  occur  in  health  form  a  most  interesting 
subject  for  physiological  inquiry. 

Form  of  the  Pulse, — It  is  evident  that  few  of  the  characters  of  a  pulsation,  occupying 
as  it  does  but  one-seventieth  part  of  a  minute,  can  be  ascertained  by  the  sense  of  touch 
alone.  This  fact  has  been  appreciated  by  physiologists;  and,  within  the  last  few  years, 
in  order  to  accurately  study  this  important  subject,  instruments  for  registering  the  pulse 
have  been  constructed,  to  enable  us  to  analyze  the  dilatation  and  movements  of  the 
vessels.  The  idea  of  such  an  instrument  was  probably  suggested  by  the  following 
simple  observation :  When  the  legs  are  crossed,  with  one  knee  over  the  other,  the  beating 
of  the  popliteal  artery  will  produce  a  marked  movement  in  the  foot.  If  wo  could  apply 
to  an  artery  a  lever  provided  with  a  marking  point  in  contact  with  a  slip  of  paper  moving 
at  a  definite  rate,  this  point  would  register  the  movements  of  the  vessel  and  its  changes 
in  caliber.  The  first  physiologist  who  put  this  in  practice  was  Vierordt,  who  constructed 
quite  a  complex  instrument,  so  arranged  that  the  impulse  from  an  accessible  artery,  like 
the  radial,  was  conveyed  to  a  lever,  which  marked  the  movement  upon  a  revolving 
cylinder  of  paper.  This  instrument  was  called  a  **  sphygmograph.^'  The  traces  made  by 
it  were  perfectly  regular  and  simply  marked  the  extremes  of  dilatation,  exaggerated,  of 
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spbjgmograph  of  Marey,  to  whose  researches  on  the  circulation  we  have  repeatedly 
referred.  The  instrument  simply  amplifies  the  changes  in  the  caliber  of  the  vessel ;  and, 
although  its  application  is,  perhaps,  not  so  easy  as  to  make  it  generally  useful  in  practice, 
in  the  hands  of  Marey  it  has  given  us  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  physiological  character 
of  the  pulse  and  its  modifications  in  certain  diseases,  information  which  is  exceedingly 
desirable  and  which  could  not  be  arrived  at  by  other  means  of  investigation.  In  short, 
its  mechanbm  is  so  accurate  that,  when  skilfully  used,  it  gives  on  paper  the  actual 
^^  form  of  the  pulse.'*  This  instrument,  applied  to  the  radial  artery,  gives  a  trace  very 
different  from  that  obtained  by  Vierordt,  which  was  simply  a  series  of  regular  eleva- 
tions and  depressions.  A  comparison  of  the  traces  obtained  by  these  two  observers 
inves  an  idea  of  the  defects  which  have  been  remedied  by  Marey;  for  it  is  evident  that 
the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  arteries  cannot  be  so  regular  and  simple  as  would 
be  inferred  merely  from  the  trace  made  by  the  instrument  of  Vierordt. 

Analyzing  the  traces  of  Marey,  we  see  that  there  is  a  dilatation  following  the  systole 
of  the  heart,  marked  by  an  elevation  of  the  lever,  more  or  less  sudden,  as  indicated  by 
the  angle  of  the  trace,  and  of  greater  or  less  amplitude.  The  dilatation,  having  arrived 
at  its  maximum,  is  followed  by  reaction,  which  may  be  slow  and  regular,  or  may  be,  and 
generally  is,  interrupted  by  a  second  and  slighter  upward  movement  of  the  lever.  This 
second  impulse  varies  very  much  in  amplitude.  In  some  rare  instances,  it  is  nearly  as 
marked  as  the  first  and  may  be  appreciated  by  the  finger,  giving  the  sensation  of  a  double 
pulse  following  each  contraction  of  the  heart.  This  is  called  the  dicrotic  pulse.  As  a 
rule,  the  first  dilatation  of  the  vessel  is  sudden  and  is  indicated  by  an  almost  vertical 
line ;  this  is  followed  by  a  slow  reaction,  indicated  by  a  gradual  descent  of  the  trace, 
which  is  not,  however,  absolutely  regular,  but  is  marked  by  a  slight  elevation  indicating 
a  second  impulse.  The  amplitude  of  the  trace,  or  the  distance  between  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  points  marked  by  the  lever,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  constant  tension  of 
the  vessels.  Marey  has  found  that  the  amplitude  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  tension ; 
which  is  very  easily  understood,  for,  when  the  arteries  are  but  little  distended,  the  force 
of  the  heart  must  be  more  marked  in  its  effects  than  when  the  pressure  of  blood  is  very 
great.  Any  circumstance  which  facilitates  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the 
capillaries  will,  of  course,  relieve  the  tension  of  the  arterial  system,  lessen  the  obstacle 
to  the  force  of  the  heart,  and  increase  the  amplitude  of  the  pulsation,  and  tiee  vena. 
In  support  of  this  view,  Marey  has  found  that  cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
contracting,  as  it  does,  the  smallest  arteries,  increases  the  artt^rial  tension  and  dimin- 
ishes the  amplitude  of  the  pulsation,  while  a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature  pro- 
duces an  opposite  effect. 

In  nearly  all  the  traces  given  by  Marey,  the  descent  of  the  lever  indicates  more  or  less 
oscillation  of  the  mass  of  blood.  The  physical  properties  of  the  larger  arteries  render 
this  inevitable.  As  they  yield  to  the  distending  influence  of  the  heart,  reaction  occurs 
after  this  force  is  taken  off  and,  if  the  distention  be  very  great,  gives  a  second  impulse  to 
the  blood.  This  is  quite  marked,  unless  the  tension  of  the  arterial  system  be  so  great  as 
to  offer  too  much  resistance.  One  of  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  manifestation 
of  dicrutism  is  diminished  tension,  which  is  always  found  coexisting  with  a  very  marked 
exhibition  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  delicate  instrument  employed  by  Marey  enabled  him  to  accurately  determine  and 
register  these  various  phenomena,  by  observations  on  the  arteries  of  the  human  subject 
and  the  lower  animals ;  and,  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  constructed  **  tchema,^^  repre- 
senting the  arterial  system  by  elastic  tubes  and  the  left  ventricle  by  an  elastic  bag  pro- 
vided with  valves  and  acting  as  a  syringe,  he  satisfactorily  established  the  conditions  of 
tension,  etc.,  necessary  to  their  production.  In  this  schema,  the  registering  apparatus, 
simpler  in  construction  than  the  sphygmograph,  could  bo  applied  to  the  tubes  with  more 
accuracy  and  ease.  lie  demonstrated,  by  experiments  with  this  system  of  tubes,  that 
the  amplitude  of  the  pulsations,  the  force  of  the  central  organ  being  the  same,  is  greatest 
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when  the  tuhes  are  moderately  distended,  or  when  the  tension  of  flnid  is  low,  and  tieevena. 
He  demonstrated,  also,  that  a  low  tension  favors  dicrotism.  In  tliis  latter  observation, 
he  diminished  the  tension  by  enlarging  the  orifices  by  which  the  fluid  was  discharged 
from  the  tubes,  imitating  the  dilatation  of  the  small  vessels,  by  which  the  tension  is  di- 
minished in  the  arterial  system.  He  also  demonstrated  that  an  important  and  essential 
element  in  the  production  of  dicrotism  is  the  tendency  to  oscillation  of  the  fluid  in  the 
vessels  during  the  intervals  between  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  This  can  only  occur 
in  a  flnid  which  has  a  certain  weight  and  acquires  a  velocity  from  the  impulse ;  for, 
when  air  was  introduced  into  the  apparatus,  dicrotism  could  not  be  produced  under  any 
circumstances,  as  the  fluid  did  not  possess  weight  enough  to  oscillate  between  the  im- 
pulses. Water  produced  a  well-marked  dicrotic  impulse  under  favorable  conditions; 
and  with  mercury,  the  oscillations  made  two,  three,  or  more  distinct  impulses.  By 
these  experiments  he  proved  that  the  blood  oscillates  in  the  vessels,  if  this  movement 
be  not  suppressed  by  too  great  pressure  or  tension.  This  oscillation  gives  the  successive 
rebounds  that  are  marked  in  the  descending  line  of  the  pulse,  and  is  capable,  in  some 
rare  instances  when  the  arterial  tension  is  very  slight,  of  producing  a  second  rebound 
of  sufficient  force  to  be  appreciated  by  the  flnger. 

Without  treating  of  the  variations  in  the  character  of  the  pulse  in  disease,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  muscular  coat,  we  shall  consider  some  of  the  external  modifying  influences 
which  come  within  the  range  of  physiology.  The  smallest  vessels  and  those  of  medium 
size  possess  to  an  eminent  degree  what  is  called  tonicity,  or  the  property  of  maintaining 
a  certain  continued  amount  of  contraction.  This  contraction  is  antagonistic  to  the  dis- 
tending force  of  the  blood,  as  is  shown  by  openmg  a  portion  of  an  artery  included  be- 
tween two  ligatures  in  a  living  animal,  when  the  contents  will  be  forcibly  discharged  and 
the  caliber  of  that  portion  of  the  vessel  is  very  much  diminished.  Too  great  distention 
of  the  vessels  by  the  pressure  of  blood  seems  to  be  prevented  by  this  constant  action  of 
the  muscular  coat;  and  thus  the  conditions  are  maintained  which  give  the  pulse  the 
characters  we  have  just  described. 

By  excessive  and  continued  heat,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  arteries  may  be  dilated 
so  as  to  offer  less  resistance  to  the  distending  force  of  the  heart.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  pulse,  as  felt  by  the  flnger,  will  be  found  to  be  larger  and  softer  than  normal. 
Cold,  either  general  or  local,  has  an  opposite  eflTect ;  the  arteries  become  contracted,  and 
the  pulse  assumes  a  harder  and  more  wiry  character.  Usually,  prolonged  contraction  of 
the  arteries  is  followed  by  relaxation,  as  is  seen  in  the  full  pulse  and  glow  of  the  surface 
which  accompany  reaction  after  exposure  to  cold. 

It  has  been  found,  also,  that  there  is  a  considerable  diflTercnce  in  the  caliber  of  the 
arteries  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  The  diameter  of  the  radial  has  been  found  very 
much  greater  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  producing,  naturally,  a  variation  in  the 
character  of  the  pulse.  We  learn  from  these  physiological  variations,  how,  in  disease, 
when  they  become  more  considerable,  they  may  give  important  information  with  regord 
to  the  condition  of  the  system. 

Pressure  of  Blood  in  the  Arteries, 

The  reaction  of  the  elastic  walls  of  the  arteries  during  the  intervals  of  the  heart's 
action  gives  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  constant  pressure,  by  which  the  blood  is  con- 
tinually forced  toward  the  capillaries.  The  discharge  of  blood  into  the  capillaries  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  diminish  this  pressure ;  but  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle, 
by  forcing  repeated  charges  of  blood  into  the  arteries,  have  a  compensating  action.  By 
the  equilibrium  between  these  two  agencies,  a  certain  degree  of  tension  is  maintained  in 
the  arteries,  which  is  called  the  arterial  pressure. 

The  flrst  experiments  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  arterial  pressure  were  made 
by  Hales,  an  English  physiologist,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  This  observer, 
adapting  a  long  glass  tube  to  the  artery  of  a  living  animal,  ascertained  the  height  of  the 
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column  of  blood  which  could  be  sastained  by  the  arterial  pressure.    In  some  experiments 
on  the  carotid  of  the  horse,  the  blood  mounted  to  the  height  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet. 

All  experiments  on  the  arterial  pressure  are  made 
on  the  principle  of  the  experiment  of  Hales,  which, 
with  reference  simply  to  the  constant  pressure  in  the 
arteries,  is  as  useful  as  those  of  later  date  and  much 
more  striking.  The  only  inconvenience  is  in  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  long  tube ;  but  this  may  be  avoided 
by  setting  it  in  a  strip  of  wood,  when  it  can  be  easily 
handled.  If  a  large  artery,  as  the  carotid,  be  exposed 
in  a  living  animal,  and  a  metallic  point,  connected 
with  a  vertical  tube  of  small  caliber  and  from  seven 
to  eight  feet  long  by  a  bit  of  elastic  tubing,  be  secured 
in  the  vessel,  the  blood  will  rise  to  the  height  of  about 
six  feet  and  remain  at  this  point  almost  stationary, 
indicating,  by  a  slight  pulsatile  movement,  the  action 
of  the  heart.  On  carefully  watching  the  level  in  the 
tube,  in  addition  to  the  rapid  oscillation  coincident 
with  the  pulse,  another  oscillation  will  be  observed, 
which  is  less  frequent  and  which  corresponds  with 
the  movements  of  respiration.  The  pressure,  as  indi- 
cated by  an  elevation  of  the  fluid,  is  slightly  increased 
during  expiration  and  diminished  during  inspiration.^ 

The  experiment  with  the  long  tube  gives  us  the 
best  general  idea  of  the  arterial  pressure,  which  will 
be  found  to  vary  between  five  and  a  half  and  six  feet 
of  blood,  or  a  few  inches  more  of  water.  The  oscil- 
lations produced  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart  are 
not  very  marked,  on  account  of  the  great  friction  in 
so  long  a  tube ;  but  this  is  favorable  to  the  study  of 
the  constant  ])ressure.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
estimates  above  given  do  not  vary  very  much  in  ani- 
mals of  different  sizes.  Bernard  found  the  pressure  in  the  carotid  of  a  horse  but  little 
more  than  in  the  dog  or  rabbit.  In  the  larger  animals,  it  is  the  force  of  the  heart  which 
is  increased,  and  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  constant  pressure  in  the  vessels. 

The  experiments  of  Hales  were  made  with  a  view  of  calculating  the  force  of  the 
heart  and  were  not  directed  particularly  to  the  conditions  and  variations  of  the  arterial 
pressure.  It  is  only  since  the  experiments  performed  by  Poiseuille  with  the  hoBinadyna- 
mometer,  in  1828,  that  we  have  any  reliable  data  on  this  latter  point.  Poiseuille^s 
instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of  the  blood  is  a  simple  graduated  U-tube,  half  filled 
with  mercury,  with  one  arm  bent  at  a  right  angle,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  connected  with 
the  artery.  The  pressure  of  the  blood  is  indicated  by  a  depression  in  the  level  of  the 
mercury  on  one  side  and  a  corresponding  elevation  on  the  other.  This  instrument  is 
generally  considered  as  possessing  great  advantages  over  the  long  glass  tube;  but,  for 
estimating  simply  the  arterial  pressure,  it  is  much  less  useful,  as  it  is  more  sensitive  to 
the  impulse  of  the  heart.  For  the  study  of  the  cardiac  pressure,  it  has  the  disadvantage, 
in  the  first  place,  of  considerable  friction,  and,  again,  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
mercury  produces  an  extent  of  oscillation  by  its  mere  impetus,  greater  than  that  which 
would  actually  represent  the  force  of  the  heart. 

An  important  improvement  in  the  hiemadynamoraeter  was  made  by  Magendie.  This 
apparatus,  the  cardiometer,  in  which  Bernard  has  made  some  important  modifications,  is 

'  In  all  these  experiments  on  the  arterial  or  cardiac  pressure.  It  is  necessary  to  fill  part  of  the  tube,  or  whatever 
apparatas  we  mny  ose,  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  order  to  prevent  coagulation  of  the  blood  as  it  ; 
oat  of  the  vessels. 


Fio.  ^•^nttmadynamcmeteriifPoiiteuiUe* 
modified  by  Ludtcig^  Svtngltr^  and 
Valentin. 

The  instrument  is  connected  with  the  ves- 
sel y  V,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
circulation  is  not  Interrupted.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  mercury  in  the  branch  B  C 
indicates  the  amount  of  pressure. 
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the  ooe  now  generally  nsed.  It  consists  of  a  small  but  thick  glass  bottle,  with  a  fine, 
graduated  glass  tube  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  communicating  with  it,  either  through 
the  stopi)er  or  by  an  orifice  in  the  side.  The  stopper  is  pierced  by  a  bent  tube  which  is 
to  be  connected  with  the  blood-vessel.  The  bottle  is  filled  with  mercury  so  that  it  will 
rise  in  the  tube  to  a  point  which  is  marked  zero.  It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  press- 
ure on  the  mercury  in  the  bottle  will  be  indicated  by  an  elevation  in  the  graduated  tube; 
and,  moreover,  from  the  fineness  of  the  column  in  the  tube,  we  avoid  some  of  the  in- 
conveniences which  are  due  to  the  weight  of  mercury  in  the  hssmadynamometer,  and  we 
also  have  less  friction.  This  instrument  is  appropriately  called  the  cardiometer,  as  it  in- 
dicates most  accurately,  by  the  extreme  elevation  of  the  mercury,  the  force  of  the  heart; 


Fio.  25  (A).— iSSNTMon  t^ffhe  eardiomtter  qf  JfctgeruUe^ 
a%  modi/led  by  Bernard. 

A  strong  glafis  bottle  is  perforated  at  each  side  and  fitted 
with  an  iron  tube,  with  an  openinfr,  T,  bv  which  the 
mercury  enters.  One  end  or  the  iron  tube  is  dosed, 
and  the  other  is  bent  upward  and  connected  with 
the  graduated  glass  tube  T%  which  has  a  caliber  of 
from  tV  to  i  of  an  inch.  The  botUe  Is  filled  ^ith 
mercurv  until  it  rises  to  n'  in  the  tube  which  is 
markea  zero.  The  cork  is  perforated  bv  the  tube  t, 
which  is  cfHinected  by  a  rubber  tube  with  the  point 
C,  which  is  introduced  into  the  vesseL 


Ficj.  25  (B).—Compfn8aiing  imirument  of  Marty, 


but  it  is  not  as  perfect  in  its  indications  of  tho  mean  arterial  pressure,  for,  in  the  abrupt 
descent  of  the  mercury  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  the  impetus  causes  the  level  to 
fall  considerably  below  the  real  standard  of  the  constant  pressure.  Marey  has  succeeded 
in  correcting  this  difficulty  in  what  he  calls  the  "compensating"  instrument,  which  is 
constructed  on  the  following  principle :  Instead  of  a  simple  glass  tube  which  communi- 
cates with  the  mercury  in  the  bottle,  as  in  Magendie's  cardiometer,  he  has  two  tubes, 
one  of  which  is  like  the  one  already  described  and  represents  oscillations  produced  by 
the  heart,  while  the  other  is  larger,  and  has,  at  the  lower  part,  a  constriction  of  the 
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caliber,  which  is  here  reduced  to  capillary  fineness.  The  latter  tube  is  designed  to  give  the 
mean  arterial  pressure ;  the  constricted  portion  offering  such  an  obstacle  to  the  rise  of 
the  mercury  that  the  intermittent  action  of  the  heart  is  not  felt,  the  mercury  rising  slowly 
to  a  certain  level,  which  is  constant  and  varies  only  with  the  constant  pressure  in  the 
vessels.  , 

We  have  only  an  approximative  idea  of  the  average  pressure  in  the  arterial  system  in 
the  human  subject,  deduced  from  experiments  on  animals.  It  has  already  been  stated  to 
be  equal  to  about  six  feet  of  water  or  six  inches  of  mercury. 

The  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  arterial  press- 
ure are  the  comparative  pressure  in  different  parts  of  the  arterial  system,  the  conditions 
which  modify  the  arterial  pressure,  and  its  influence  on  the  pulse.  These  points  have  all 
been  pretty  fully  investigated  by  experiments  on  animals  and  observations  on  systems  of 
elastic  tubes  arranged  to  represent  the  blood-vessels. 

Pressure  in  Different  Parts  of  the  Arterial  System,— TYi^  experunents  of  Hales,  Poi- 
aenille,  Bernard,  and  others,  seem  to  show  that  the  constant  arterial  pressure  does  not 
vary  in  arteries  of  different  sizes.  These  physiologists  have  experimented  particularly 
on  the  carotid  and  crural,  and  have  found  the  pressure  in  these  two  vessels  about  the 
same.  From  their  experiments  they  conclude  that  the  force  is  equal  in  all  parts  of  the 
arterial  system.  The  experiments  of  Volkmann,  however,  have  shown  that  this  conclu- 
sion has  been  too  hasty.  With  the  registering  apparatus  of  Ludwig,  he  has  taken  the 
pressure  in  the  carotid  and  the  metatarsal  arteries  and  has  always  found  a  considerable 
difference  in  favor  of  the  former.  In  an  experiment  on  a  dog,  he  found  the  pressure  equal 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  millimeters  in  the  carotid,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  in  the  metatarsal.  In  an  experiment  on  a  calf,  the  pressure  was  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  mm.  in  the  carotid,  and  eighty-nine  mm.  in  the  metatarsal;  and  in  a  rabbit, 
ninety-one  mm.  in  the  carotid,  and  eighty-six  mm.  in  the  crural.  These  experiments  show 
that  the  pressure  is  not  absolutely  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system,  that  it  is 
greatest  in  the  arteries  nearest  the  heart,  and  that  it  gradually  diminishes  as  we  near  the 
capillaries.  The  difference  is  very  slight,  almost  inappreciable,  until  we  come  to  vessels  of 
very  small  size ;  but  here  the  pressure  is  directly  influenced  by  the  discharge  of  blood  into 
the  capillaries.  The  cause  of  this  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  smallest  vessels  is  the  prox- 
imity of  the  great  outlet  of  the  arteries,  the  capillary  system ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  farther 
on,  the  fiow  into  the  capillaries  has  a  constant  tendency  to  diminish  the  ])ressure  in  the 
arteries.  It  is  obvious  that  this  influence  can  only  be  felt  in  a  very  marked  degree  in  the 
vessels  of  smallest  size. 

Influence  of  Respiration, — It  is  easy  to  see,  in  studying  the  arterial  pressure  with  any 
of  the  instmmeitts  we  have  described,  that  there  is  a  marked  increase  with  expiration 
and  a  diminution  with  inspiration.  The  fact  that  expiration  will  increase  the  force  of  the 
jet  of  blood  from  a  divided  artery  has  long  been  observed  and  accords  perfectly  with  the 
above  statement.  In  tranquil  respiration,  the  influence  upon  the  flow  of  blood  is  duo 
simply  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  thorax.  With  every  inspiration,  the  air-cells  are 
enlarged,  as  well  as  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  the  air  rushes  in  through  the  trachea, 
and  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  near  the  chest  is  accelerated.  At  the  same 
time,  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is  somewhat  retarded  in  its  flow  from  the  thorax,  or  at  least 
does  not  feel  the  expulsive  influence  which  follows  with  the  act  of  expiration.  The  arterial 
pressure  at  that  time  is  at  its  minimum.  With  the  expiratory  act,  the  air  is  expelled  by 
compression  of  the  lungs,  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  thorax  by  the  veins  is  retarded  to  a 
certain  extent,  while  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  arteries  is  favored.  This  is  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  augmented  force,  with  expiration,  in  the  jet  from  a  divided  artery. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  arterial  pressure  is  at  its  maximum.  In  perfectly  tranquil 
respiration,  the  changes  due  to  inspiration  and  expiration  are  slight,  presenting  a  differ^ 
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ence  of  not  more  than  half  an  Inch  to  an  inch  in  the  cardiometer.  When  the  respiratory 
movements  are  exaggerated,  the  oscillations  are  very  mach  more  marked. 

Interruption  of  respiration  is  followed  by  a  very  great  increase  in  the  arterial  press- 
are.  This  is  due,  not  to  causes  within  the  chest,  but  to  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in 
the  capillaries.  We  are  already  ^ware  of  the  influence  which  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
capillaries  is  constantly  exerting  upon  the  arterial  pressure.  This  tendency  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  and  consequently  the  pressure,  is  constantly  coun- 
teracted by  the  blood  sent  into  the  arteries  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  With  an  in- 
terruption of  the  respiratory  function,  the  non-a&rated  blood  passes  into  the  arteries  but 
cannot  flow  readily  through  the  capillaries ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  arteries  are  abnor- 
mally distended  and  the  pressure  is  greatly  increased.  If  respiration  be  permanently 
arrested,  the  arterial  pressure  becomes,  after  a  time,  diminished  below  the  normal 
standard,  and  is  finally  abolished,  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
If  respiration  be  resumed  before  the  heart  has  become  arrested,  the  pressure  soon  returns 
to  its  normal  condition. 

Muscular  effort  considerably  increases  the  arterial  pressure.  This  is  due  to  two  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  the  chest  is  generally  compressed,  favoring  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
great  vessels.  In  the  second  place,  muscular  exertion  produces  a  certain  amount  of  ob- 
struction to  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries.  Numerous 
experiments  upon  animals  have  shown  a  great  increase  in  pressure  in  the  struggles  which 
occur  during  severe  operations.  It  has  been  shown  that  galvanization  of  the  sympa- 
thetic in  the  neck  and  irritation  of  certain  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  increase  the.arterial 
pressure,  probably  from  an  influence  on  the  muscular  coats  of  some  of  the  arteries,  caus- 
ing them  to  contract  and  thereby  diminishing  the  total  capacity  of  the  arterial  system. 

EffecU  of  Hamorrluige, — Diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood  has  a  remarkable  ef- 
fect upon  the  arterial  pressure.  If,  in  connecting  the  instrument  with  the  arteries,  w^e 
allow  even  one  or  two  jets  of  blood  to  escape,  the  pressure  will  be  found  diminished  per- 
haps one-half,  or  even  more.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  mechanism  of  the  effect 
of  the  loss  of  blood  on  the  tension  of  the  vessels,  but  i{  is  wonderful  how  soon  the  press- 
ure in  the  arteries  regains  its  normal  standard  after  it  has  been  lowered  by  haemorrhage. 
As  the  pressure  depends  largely  upon  the  quantity  of  blood,  as  soon  as  the  vessels  absorb 
the  serosities  in  sufficient  quantity  to  repair  the  loss,  the  ])ressure  is  increased.  This 
takes  place  in  a  very  short  time,  if  the  loss  of  blood  be  not  too  great. 

Experiments  on  the  arterial  pressure  with  the  cardiometer  have  verified  the  fact 
stated  in  treating  of  the  form  of  the  pulse ;  namely,  that  the  pressure  in  the  vessels  bears 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  distention  produced  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  In  the  car- 
diometer, the  mean  height  of  the  mercury  indicates  the  constant,  or  arterial  pressure; 
and  the  oscillations,  the  distention  produced  by  the  heart.  It  is  foulkl  that  when  the 
pressure  is  great,  the  extent  of  oscillation  is  small,  and  zice  versa.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  researches  of  Marey  demonstrated  that  an  increase  of  the  arterial  pressure 
diminishes  the  amplitude  of  the  pulsations,  as  mdicated  by  the  sphygmograph,  and  that 
the  amplitude  is  very  great  when  the  pressure  is  slight.  It  is  also  true,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  force  of  the  heart,  as  indicated  by  the  cardiometer,  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
frequency  of  its  pulsations. 

Depressor  Xerte  of  the  Circulatian^Vi^ \thm  the  last  few  years,  an  important  discovery 
has  been  made  by  Oyon  and  Ludwig,  of  a  nerve  arising  in  the  rabbit  by  two  roots,  one 
from  the  main  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  and  the  other  from  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve,  which  joins  the  sympathetic  filaments  in  the  chest  ond  passes  to  the  heart.  This 
nerve  has  a  refiex  action,  as  was  shown  by  tlio  experiments  of  Cyon,  its  galvanization 
reducing  the  arterial  pressure  by  one-third  or  one-half.  This  action  is  known  to  be 
reflex,  for,  when  the  nerve  is  divided,  galvanization  of  the  central  end  affects  the  arterial 
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pressure,  while  no  such  resalt  follows  stimalation  of  the  peripheral  extremity ;  and  the 
effect  is  manifested  when  the  pneamogastrics  have  heen  divided  and  no  direct  nervous 
inflaence  is  exerted  over  the  heart.  It  is  thought  that  the  reduction  in  the  arterial  press- 
ure following  galvanization  of  the  so-called  depressor  nerves  b  mainly  due  to  the  action 
of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  hy  which  the  ahdominal  vessels  hecome  largely  dilated.  If  the 
abdomen  be  opened  and  one  or  more  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  be  divided,  the  arterial 
pressure  is  immediately  diminished,  and  the  pressure  is  restored  if  the  divided  ends  of 
the  nerves  be  galvanized.  If,  after  division  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  and  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  the  arterial  pressure,  the  depressor  nerves  be  galvanized,  tlio  press- 
ure still  undergoes  some  additional  diminution,  but  this  is  much  less  tlian  the  dimin^ition 
which  follows  galvanization  of  the  depressor  nerves  without  section  of  the  splanchnic. 
The  action  of  these  nerves  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  connection  witli  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Rapidity  of  ths  Current  of  Blood  in  the  Arteries, — The  question  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  arterial  circulation  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists;  but  the  experi- 
ments of  Volkmann,  with  his  hsDmadrometer,  and  of  Vierordt,  with  a  peculiar  instru- 
ment which  he  devised  for  the  purpose,  did  not  lead  to  results  that  were  entirely 
satisfactory. 

The  best  instrument  for  measuring  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the  arteries  was 
devised  by  Chauveau,  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Lyons.  This  will  give,  by  calculation, 
the  actual  rapidity  of  the  circulation  ;  and,  what  is  more  interesting,  it  marks  accurately 
the  rapid  variations  in  velocity  which  occur  at  different  periods  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  instrument  to  be  applied  to  the  carotid  of  the  horse  consists  of  a  thin  brass  tube, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and  of  the  diameter  of  the  artery  (about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch),  which  is  provided  with  an 
oblong,  longitudinal  openinpf,  or  window, 
near  the  middle,  about  two  lines  long  and 
one  line  wide.  A  i)iece  of  thin  vulcan- 
ize<l  rubber  is  wound  around  the  tube 
and  firmly  tied  so  as  to  cover  this  open- 
in^'.     Through   a   transverse   slit  in  the 


rubber,  is  introduced  a  very  light  metallic 
needle,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  and 
flattened  at  its  lower  ])art.  This  is  made 
to  project  about  half-way  into  the  caliber 
of  tlie  tube.  A  flat,  semicircular  piece 
of  metal,  divided  into  an  arbitrary  scale, 
is  attached  to  the  tube,  to  indicate  the 
deviations  of  the  point  of  the  needle. 

The  apparatus  is  introduced  carefully 
into  the  carotid  of  a  horse,  by  making  a 
slit  in  the  vessel,  introducing  first  one 
end  of  the  tube  directed  toward  the 
heart,  then  allowing  a  little  blood  to 
enter  the  instrument,  so  as  to  expel  the 
air,  and,  when  full,  introducing  the  other 
end.  securing  the  whole  by  ligatures  above 
and  below. 


Fio.  26.— r^owtvflrti'*  intitntment  for  measuring  the  ra- 
pidity of  theflino  if  blood  in  the  arUrU^. 
The  instrament  viewed  in  face— <j,  the  tube  to  be  fixecJ 
in  the  vesRel ;  6,  the  dial  wliich  marks  the  extent  ol 
movement  of  the  needle  rf;  <,  a  lateral  tube  for  the  at- 
tachment of  a  caruiometer,  if  desired. 


When  the  circulation  is  arrested,  the  needle  should  be  vertical,  or  mark  zero  on  the 
scale.  When  the  flow  is  established,  a  deviation  of  the  needle  occurs,  which  varies  in 
extent  with  the  rapidity  of  the  current.  Having  removed  all  pressure  from  the  vessel  so 
as  to  allow  the  current  to  resume  its  normal  character,  the  deviations  of  tbe  needle  are 
carefully  noted,  as  they  occur  with  the  systole  of  the  heart,  with  the  diastole,  etc.     After 
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withdrawiDg  the  instruraent,  it  is  applied  to  a  tube  of  the  size  of  the  artery,  in  which  a 
current  of  water  is  made  to  pass  with  a  rapidity  which  will  produce  the  same  devia- 
tions as  occurred  when  the  instrument  was  connected  with  the  blood-vessel  The  ra- 
pidity of  the  current  in  this  tube  may  be  easily  calculated  by  receiving  the  fluid  in  a 
graduated  vessel  and  noting  the  time  occupied  in  discharging  a  given  quantity.  By  this 
means  we  ascertain  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  blood.  This  instrument  is  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  one  constructed  by  Vierordt,  but  in  sensitiveness  and  accuracy  it  is  much 
superior.  In  the  hands  of  Chauveau,  the  results,  particularly  those  with  regard  to  varia- 
tions in  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  are  very  interesting. 

Eapidity  of  the  Current  in  the  Carotid. — It  has  been  found  that  three  currents,  with 
different  degrees  of  rapidity,  mny  be  distinguished  in  the  carotid  : 

1.  At  each  ventricular  systole,  we  have,  as  the  average  of  the  experiments  of  Chau- 
veau,  the  blood  moving  in  the  carotids  at  the  rate  of  20^^  inches  per  second.  After  this, 
the  rapidity  quickly  diminishes,  the  needle  returning  quite  or  nearly  to  zero,  which  would 
indicate  complete  arrest. 

2.  Immediately  succeeding  the  ventricular  systole,  we  have  a  second  impulse  given  to 
the  blood,  which  is  synchronous  with  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves,  the  blood  mov- 
ing at  the  rate  of  8-j*^  inches  per  second.     Chauveau  calls  this  the  dicrotic  impulse. 

8.  After  the  dicrotic  impulse,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  gradually  diminishes,  until 
just  before  the  systole  of  the  heart,  when  the  needle  is  nearly  at  zero.  The  average  rate, 
after  the  dicrotic  impulse,  is  5^  inches  per  second. 

The  above  experiments  give  us,  for  the  first  time,  correct  notions  of  the  rapidity  and 
variations  in  tlic  How  of  blood  in  the  larger  vessels ;  and  it  is  seen  that  they  correspond 
in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  experiments  of  Marey  on  the  form  of  the  pulse.  Marey 
showed  that  there  is  a  marked  oscillation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  due  to  a  reaction 
of  their  elastic  walls,  following  the  first  violent  distention  by  the  heart ;  that,  at  the  time 
of  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves,  the  arteries  experience  a  second,  or  dicrotic  distention, 
much  less  than  the  first ;  and,  following  this,  there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  the  distention 
until  the  minimum  is  reached.  Chauveau  shows  by  experiments  with  his  instrument 
that,  corresponding  to  the  first  dilatation  of  the  vdl^scls,  the  blood  moves  with  great 
rapidity ;  following  this,  the  current  suddenly  becomes  nearly  arrested ;  this  is  followed  by  a 
second  acceleration  in  the  current,  less  than  the  first ;  and,  following  this,  we  have  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  rapidity  up  to  the  time  of  the  next  pulsation. 

Rapidity  in  Different  Parte  of  the  Arterial  System, — From  the  fact  that  the  arterial 
system  increases  in  capacity  as  we  recede  from  the  heart,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  blood.  There  are,  however,  many 
circumstances,  aside  from  simple  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  vessels,  which  modify 
the  blood-current  and  render  inexact  any  calculations  made  upon  purely  physical  principles. 
Such  are  the  tension  of  the  blood,  the  conditions  of  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the 
smallest  arteries,  etc.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  actual  experiments 
to  arrive  at  any  definite  results  on  this  point.  The  experiments  of  Volkmann  showed  a 
great  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  current  in  the  carotid  and  metatarsal  arteries,  the 
averages  being  10  inches  per  second  in  the  carotid  and  2*2  inches  in  the  metatarsal.  The 
same  difference,  although  not  quite  so  marked,  was  found  by  Chauveau  between  the  carot- 
id and  the  facial.  The  last-named  observer  also  noted  an  important  modification  in  the 
character  of  the  current  in  the  smaller  vessels.  As  we  recede  from  the  heart,  the  sys- 
tolic impulse  becomes  rapidly  diminished,  being  reduced  in  one  experiment  about  two- 
thirds;  the  dicrotic  impulse  becomes  feeble  or  may  even  be  abolished  ;  but  the  constant 
flow  is  very  much  increased  in  rapidity.  This  fact  coincides  with  the  ideas  already 
advanced  with  regard  to  the  gradual  conversion,  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels, 
of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  into,  first,  a  remittent,  and,  in  the  very  smallest  arteries,  a 
nearly  constant  current. 

The  rapidity  of  the  flow  in  any  artery  must  be  subject  to  constant  modifications  due 
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to  tbe  condition  of  the  arterioles  which  are  supplied  by  it.  When  these  little  vessels  are 
dilated,  the  arterjr  of  course  empties  itself  with  greater  facility,  and  the  rapidity  is  in- 
creased. Thus  the  rapidity  bears  a  relation  to  the  arterial  pressure ;  as,  independently  of 
a  diminution  in  the  entire  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid,  variations  in  the  pressure 
depend  chiefly  on  causes  which  facilitate  or  retard  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  capillaries. 
A  good  example  of  enlargement  of  the  capillaries  of  a  particular  part  is  in  mastication, 
when  the  salivary  glands  are  brought  into  activity  and  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they 
receive  is  greatly  increased.  Chauveau  found  an  immense  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
flow  in  the  carotid  of  a  horse  during  mastication.  The  enlargement  of  the  vessels 
of  the  glands  during  their  function  has  been  conclusively  proven  by  the  experiments  of 
Bernard.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system,  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  of  blood  is  constantly  liable  to  increase  from  dilatation  of  the  small  ves- 
sels and  to  diminution  from  their  contraction. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Capillaries. 

Before  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  capillary  circulation,  we  should  define  what  we 
mean  by  the  capillary  vessels  as  distinguished  from  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins.  From 
a  strictly  physiological  point  of  view,  the  capillaries  are  to  be  regarded  as  commencing 


Fio.  ^.^Capillary  blood-re9$els  from  (hs  p^eten  of  the  eye  of  the  bird.    (Ebcrtb.) 
a,  imftfl  espObriea,  with  fnsifonn  cells ;  &,  capillaries  with  polygonal  cells :  h',  hynloid  membrane  investing  the  capil- 
laries; e,  capillaries  from  the' intestine  of  the  siiail. 
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at  the  point  where  the  hlood  is  hroaght  near  enough  to  the  tissues  to  enable  them  to  sep- 
arate the  elements  necessary  for  their  regeneration  and  to  give  up  the  products  of  their 
physiological  decay.  With  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  limit 
where  the  vessels  cease  to  be  simple  carriers  of  blood ;  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
it  will  ever  be  known  to  what  part  of  the  vascular  system  the  processes  of  nutrition  are 
exclusively  confined.  The  divisions  of  the  blood-vessels  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
arbitrarily  defined ;  and  we  should  feel  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  views  of  any  reliable  ob- 
server with  regard  to  the  kind  of  vessels  which  are  to  be  considered  as  capillaries.  The 
most  simple,  and  what  seems  to  bo  the  most  physiological  view,  b  to  regard  as  capillaries 
those  vessels  which  have  but  a  single  tunic ;  for,  in  these,  the  blood  is  brought  in  closest 
proximity  to  the  tissues.  Vessels  which  are  provided,  in  addition,  with  a  muscular  or 
with  muscular  and  fibrous  coats  are  to  be  regarded  either  as  small  arteries  or  as  venous 
radicles.  This  view  is  favored  by  the  character  of  the  currents  of  blood  as  seen  in 
microscopical  observation  of  the  circulation  in  transparent  parts.  Here  an  impulse  is 
observed  with  each  contraction  of  the  heart,  until  we  come  to  vessels  which  have  but 
one  coat  and  are  so  narrow  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  but  a  single  lino  of  blood- 
corpuscles. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Capillaries. — If  the  arteries  bo  followed  out  to  their 
minutest  ramifications,  they  will  be  found  progressively  diminishing  in  size  as  they  branch, 
and  their  coats,  especially  the  muscular,  becoming  thinner  and  thinner,  until  at  last  they 
present  an  internal  structureless  coat,  lined  by  epithelium  with  oval,  longitudinal  nuclei, 
a  middle  coat,  formed  of  but  a  single  layer  of  circular  muscular  fibres,  and  an  external 
coat,  composed  of  a  very  thin  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  white  inelastic  tissue. 
These  vessels  are  from  ^^  to  yj^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  become  smaller  as  they 
branch,  and  undoubtedly  possess  the  property  of  contractility,  which  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  arterial  system.  Following  the  course  of  the  vessels,  when  they  are  re- 
duced in  size  to  about  ^J^  of  an  inch,  the  external  fibrous  coat  is  lost,  and  the  vessel  then 
presents  only  the  internal  coat  and  a  single  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  These  become  smaller 
as  they  branch,  finally  lose  the  muscular  coat,  and  liave  then  but  a  single  tunic.  These 
last  we  shall  consider  as  the  true  capillary  vessels. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  capillary  vessels  is  of  considerable  importance  and 
interest  and  has  been  very  closely  investigated  within  the  last  few  years.  It  was  for- 
merly thought  that  the  smallest  vessels,  which  we  describe  as  the  true  capillaries,  were 
composed  of  a  single,  homogeneous  membrane,  from  25U0  ^  f^  ^^  ^°  i°ch  thick,  with 
nuclei  embedded  in  its  substance,  but  not  provided  with  an  epithelial  lining.  Recent 
observations,  however,  have  shown  that  the  membrane  is  homogeneous,  elastic,  perhaps 
contractile,  and,  in  some  parts  at  least,  is  provided  with  fusiform  or  polygonal  epithelium 
of  excessive  tenuity.  The  borders  of  the  epithelial  cells  may  be  seen  by  staining  the  ves- 
sels with  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  smallest  capillaries,  the  cells  are  narrow  and  elongated 
or  fusiform ;  and  in  the  larger  vessels,  they  are  more  polygonal,  with  very  irregular  borders. 
The  nuclei  which  have  been  observed  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  belong  to  this  layer  of 
epithelium.  By  the  same  process  of  staining  with  nitrate  of  silver,  we  frequently  observe 
irregular,  non-nucleated  areas ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  these  indicate  the 
presence  of  stomata,  or  orifices  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  Tliis  latter  point,  however, 
has  not  been  definitely  determined.  It  cannot  at  present  be  stated  positively  whether  or 
not  orifices  normally  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  Most  of  the  anatomical 
points  we  have  just  mentioned  have  been  developed  by  observations  upon  the  vessels  of 
the  frog. 

The  diameter  of  the  capillaries  is  generally  as  small  as,  or  it  may  be  smaller  than 
that  of  the  blood-corpuscles ;  so  that  these  bodies  always  move  in  a  single  line  and 
nmst  become  deformed  in  passing  through  the  smallest  vessels,  recovering  their  natural 
shape,  however,  when  they  pass  into  vessels  of  krger  size.    The  capillaries  are  smallest 
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|Bll  uiUiM!ulur  tissue^  retiaa,  aad  putdies  of  Pcjcr,  where  iiwy  have  a  dl- 

*"¥^  to  j^^  of  an  inch.     In  the  mncoU3  hyar  of  tbo  skin  ftOil  in  t!*« 

loi  ni^mbfunes,  they  are  from  ^^j*^  to  j^i<,^  of  an  incb  in  diameter.     Tbcj  are 

at  tit  tli^  glands  and  l>onc*s^  wliere  they  are  from  ^if^  to  ^i^V?  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^'^  tlian;- 

[#tir.    Tbe^e  mcasureiuctiU  indicate  tlie  si^e  of  the  vossela  and  not  their  caliber.     Tor. 
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li  which  grow  smaller  as  they  branchy  and  tho  veins,  which  be- 

OL-  .,u_-r,  :i^     V  IuUjw  thc  course  of  the  bloody  by  union  with  each  olher^  the  capil- 
ric*i  hwm  n  trno  plexus  of  vc^H^la  of  nearly  uniform  diameter,  branching  and  inoaculat- 
[ift#fery  direction  and  di»trihuting  blood  to  the  parts  as  their  physiological  necessi- 
nd.    Thi#i  mode  of  inosculation  is  f>eculiar  to  these  vessela,  and  tlie  plexus  ia  rich 
'H«iici^  li  A  general  rule,  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  their  nutrition.     Al* 
i^r  llfr«ftjf<?mcnt  presents  certain  ditferencc8  in  different  orjt,^ans,  the  capillary 
lliii  vliorc  the  same  general  characteristics,  the  most  prominent  of  which 

%  r  and  abnimce  of  arty  punitive  direction.  The  net- work  thus  formed  is 
Tery  rich  in  the  unbstance  of  the  jrlands  and  in  the  organs  of  absorption  ;  but  the  vesJt^ls 
%n  0o\f  dbtended  with  blood  during  the  physiological  activity  of  thee©  part*,  In  tho 
the  jnoshea  are  particularly  close.  In  other  parf.a,  the  ve!»»el9  are  not  ao  abundant, 
Dtmg  p-eat  vaHotions  in  different  tissues.  In  the  moHcles  and  nerve§^  in  which  nu- 
ll Tery  active,  the  supply  ia  much  more  abundiuit  than  in  other  parts^  like  libro- 
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serous  membranes,  tendons,  etc.  In  none  of  the  tissues  do  we  find  capillaries  penetrat- 
ing the  anatomical  elements,  as  the  ultimate  muscular  or  nervous  fibres.  Some  tiBsues 
receive  no  blood,  at  least  they  contain  no  vessels  which  are  capable  of  carrying  red 
blood,  and  are  nourished  by  imbibition  of  the  nutrient  plasma  of  the  circulating  fluid. 
Examples  of  these,  which  are  called  extra-vascular  tissues,  are  cartilage,  nails,  and 
hair. 

The  foregoing  anatomical  sketch  gives  an  idea  of  how  near  the  blood  is  brought  to 
the  tissues  in  the  capillary  system,  and  how,  once  conveyed  there  by  the  arteries,  and  the 
supply  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  smaller  vessels,  the  blood  is 
distributed  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  secretion,  absorption,  exhalation,  or  whatever 
function  the  part  has  to  perform.  This  will  be  still  more  apparent  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  the  immense  capacity  of  this  sys- 
tem, as  compared  with  the  arteries  or  veins. 

The  capacity  of  the  capillary  system  is  immense.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
the  great  vascularity  of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  or  muscles,  to  realize  this  fact. 
In  ii]jections  of  these  parts,  it  seems,  on  microscopical  examination,  as  though  they  con- 
tained nothing  but  capillaries.  In  preparations  of  this  kind,  the  elastic  and  yielding 
coats  of  the  capillaries  are  distended  to  their  utmost  limit.  Under  some  circumstances, 
in  health,  they  are  largely  distended  with  blood,  as  tlie  mucous  lining  of  the  alimentary 
canal  during  digestion,  the  whole  surface  presenting  a  vivid-red  color,  indicating  the 
great  richness  of  the  capillary  plexus.  Various  estimates  of  the  capacity  of  the  capil- 
lary, as  compared  with  the  arterial  system,  have  been  made,  but  they  are  simply  approxi- 
mative, and  there  seems  to  be  no  means  by  which  an  estimate,  with  any  pretensions  to 
accuracy,  can  be  formed.  The  various  estimates  which  are  given  are  founded  upon  cal- 
culations from  microscopical  examinations  of  the  rapidity  of  the  capillary  circulation  as 
compared  with  the  circulation  in  the  arteries.  In  this  way,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  entire  capacity  of  the  capillary  system  is  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  times 
that  of  the  arterial  system.  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  capil- 
lary circulation  under  the  microscope,  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  animal  under 
examination  is  placed  are  liable  to  interfere  with  the  current  of  blood ;  and  the  periodi- 
cal congestion  of  certain  parts,  tlie  fugitive  flushes  of  the  skin,  the  condition  of  the 
smallest  arteries  induced  by  changes  of  temperature,  exercise,  etc.,  make  it  evident  that 
the  current  of  blood  is  liable  to  great  variations.  It  is  impossible  to  strictly  apply  to 
the  capillary  circulation  in  the  various  parts  of  the  human  subject  observations  on  the 
wing  of  a  bat  or  the  mesentery  of  a  cat.  "We  must  consider,  then,  these  estimates  as 
mere  suppositions,  and  they  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Phenomena  of  the  Capillary  Circulation. — The  most  convenient  situation  for  the 
practical  study  of  the  capillary  circulation  is  the  tongue  or  the  web  of  the  frog.  Here 
may  be  studied,  not  only  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  true  capillaries,  but  the  cir- 
culation in  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins,  the  variations  in  caliber  of  these  vessels, 
especially  the  arterioles,  by  the  action  of  their  muscular  tunic,  and,  indeed,  the  action 
of  vessels  of  considerable  size.  This  has  been  a  most  valuable  means  of  studying  the 
circulation  in  the  capillaries  as  contrasted  with  the  flow  in  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  and 
the  only  one,  indeed,  which  could  give  us  any  definite  idea  of  the  action  of  these  vessels. 

The  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  capillary  circulation  was  first  observed  by  Malpighi, 
in  the  Inngs,  and  afterward  by  Leeuwenhoek,  Spallanzani,  Haller,  Cowper,  and  others, 
in  other  parts.  We  see  the  great  arterial  rivers,  in  which  the  blood  flows  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity,  branching  and  subdividing,  until  the  circulating  fluid  is  brought  to  the  net- 
work of  fine  capillaries,  where  the  corpuscles  dart  along  one  by  one.  The  blood  is  then 
collected  by  the  veins  and  carried  in  great  currents  to  the  heart.  This  exhibition,  to 
the  student  of  Nature,  is  of  inexpressible  grandeur ;  and  our  admiration  is  not  dimin- 
ished when  we  come  to  study  the  phenomena  in  detail.     We  find  here  a  subject  as  inter- 
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etting  M  was  the  action  of  the  heart  when  first  seen  hj  Harvejr,  involving  some  of  the 
moat  important  phenomena  of  the  circulation.  It  can  be  seen  how  the  arterioles  regu- 
late the  supply  of  blood  to  the  tissues ;  how  the  blood  distributea  itself  by  the  capilla- 
ries; and,  finally,  having  performed  its  office,  how  it  is  collected  and  carried  off  by  the 
veins.' 


Fio.  29.—  Web  qf  tKe  fro^ft  Kind-foot ;  magnijitd.    (Wagner.) 
a,  a,  relna ;  6,  6, 6,  arteries. 

In  stodying  the  circulation  under  the  microscope,  the  anatomical  division  of  the 
blood  into  oorposcles  and  a  clear  plasma  is  observed.  This  is  peculiarly  evident  in  cold- 
blooded animals,  the  corpuscles  being  comparatively  large  and  floating  in  a  plasma 
which  forms  a  distinct  layer  next  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  The  leucoc3rtcs,  which  are 
much  fewer  than  the  red  corpuscles,  are  generally  found  in  the  layer  of  plasma. 


Fio.  y!S.—Circulati(m  in  the  icel  of  Vie  frgg^B  foot    (Wapier.) 

Tlia  bbck  apoU,  some  of  thorn  Htar-Rliai>ed,  are  plementarv  matter,    a,  a  venous  trunk,  composed  of  throe  principal 

branches  ('^,  6,  6),  and  covered  with  a  plexus  of  smaller  vessels  (c,  c). 

>  Variona  noethods  of  preparing  the  animal  for  examination  have  been  employed.    The  one  we  have  found  most 
coBTcnient,  in  examining  the  circulation  in  the  irogy  is  to  break  up  the  medulla  with  a  needle,  an  operation  which 
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In  Teasels  ox  coTisidenxXilc  sixe,  as  well  as  in  some  cafxillariea,  the  corpnsclea,  ociciipf 
ing  the  central  purtiun,  luuve  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  tho  reel  of  the  hlcK)d» 
lenriDg  a  layer  of  clear  plasma  at  the  sidc*^  which  is  nearly  motionless.  This  cuHohb 
phenomenon  is  in  oheilieiice  to  a  physical  law  regulating  the  passag^e  of  liijmda  through 
capillary  tiil>09  for  which  they  have  an  attraction,  such  as  exist^^  for  example,  between 
the  blood  and  the  ves^^ls.  In  tubes  reduced  to  a  diameter  approximating  that  of  the 
capillaries,  the  attractive  force  oxorCed  by  their  walls  upon  a  Iii]uid,  causing  it  to  enter 
the  tube  to  a  certain  distance,  called  capillary  attraction,  becomes  an  obstacle  to  the  pas- 
sage of  fluid  in  obedience  to  pressure.     Of  course,  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  re- 


^^ 


^T-' 


FjjQi  SL — Smali  artr^  awl  CftpiUaHs^from  ih*  tung  t\fa  p^i  mflt(^(/f<vf  .'VOfJ  liiameUrt.     (From  «  piioi 
takeu  At  tbo  CnitcHl  i^tat«A  Army  Medical  Mi]j»cuiu.) 

duced,  tins  force  becomes  relatively  ioerensed,  for  a  Inrger  proportion  of  the  Ibjuid  con- 
tents is  brought  in  cootact  with  it.  Wiien  we  come  to  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins, 
and  still  more  the  capillaries,  the  capillary  attraction  is  suilicient  to  produce  the  mo- 
tionless layer,  called  the  **  still  layer  '^  by  many  physiolopsts,  and  the  litjuid  moves  only 
in  the  central  portion.  The  plasma  occupies  the  position  next  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
for  it  is  tliis  portion  of  the  blood  which  is  capable  of  **  wetting  *■  the  tubes.  The  trans- 
does  not  tuterfere  vrith  tht*  clrcubtloo,  and  to  xttAcb  tho  nnimal  by  plus  to  a  tbln  piece  of  cork,  strtftehtn^  the  web  OT<?r 
ao  ortflce  Id  thft  cork,  to  allow  tbe  pftuago  of  Ug-bt,  and  securiai?  It  ^p-ltli  ptna  throti^b  tbo  litcs.  Tb©  motobmiic  l« 
tli««n  [QolfteiiLHl  with  water  and  covered  with  tblii  gLau^  and,  If  ibt?  gonenU  »urlhco  !jc  itupt  tnolit,  tbe  drculatloo  m«y 
be  •tadfed  for  boiin).  By  fxntly  Inflating  the  lunf^  with  a  sntdll  blow-pip<',  jcecurlnj?  the  air  by  a  llj^itim  paiaod 
aromid  the  lary nx  beoeAth  tho  maeouft  mi*mbran«',  and  ai>entDg  tho  cbvst,  the  pulmDiiary  ciixnilation  may  bo  studied. 
The  dreolatioD  may  br*  examlnod  In  tbo  tong^uei;  which  preaenta  a  roognlflcoDt  vlow  of  the  eirfalatfun  as  wrull  aa  of  the 
itorT<»  and  mtisetilar  fibren)  by  drawtng  It  oat  of  the  mouth  and  sprecKitag  It  into  a  thin  flheeL,  ftocnrlnj?  It  with  pins. 
The  circulation  oxay  also  lie  oNierved  in  the  mewntery  of  a  iiinall,  wnrm -blood wl  anlmaU  like  the  tnonact,  by  fljdng  It 
tipoD  the  frog'-plaie,  opcalncr  the  abdoDQen,azid  dnwln;  otit  th«  tnembnuie ;  but  it  la  not  amji  so  weU  or  ao  coorunient* 
ly  at  In  tlie  tongue  or  web  of  tbe  frog. 
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I>arent  layer  was  observed  by  Malpigbi,  Haller,  and  all  wbo  bave  described  the  capillary 
circulation.  Poiseuille  recognized  its  true  relation  to  the  blood-current  and  explained 
the  phenomenon  of  the  still  layer  by  physical  laws,  which  had  been  previously  estab- 
lished with  regard  to  the  flow  of  liquids  in  tubes  of  the  diameter  of  from  one-twenty- 
fifth  to  one- eighth  of  an  inch,  but  which  he  had  succeeded  in  applying  to  tubes  of  the 
size  of  the  capillaries. 

A  red  corpuscle  occasionally  becomes  involved  in  the  still  layer,  when  it  moves 
slowly,  turning  over  and  over,  or  even  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  until  it  is  taken  up 
again  and  carried  along  with  the  central  current.  A  few  white  corpuscles  are  con- 
stantly seen  in  this  layer.  They  move  along  slowly  and  apparently  have  a  tendency  to 
adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  This  is  due  to  the  adhesive  character  of  the  surface  of 
the  white  corpuscles  as  compared  with  the  red,  which  can  easily  be  observed  in  examin- 
ing a  drop  of  blood  between  glass  surfaces,  the  red  corpuscles  moving  about  with  great 
facility,  while  the  white  have  a  tendency  to  adhere. 

Great  differences  exist  in  the  character  of  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  three  varieties  of 
vessels  which  are  under  observation.  In  the  arterioles,  which  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  capillaries  by  their  size  and  the  presence  of  the  muscular  and  flbrous  coats,  the  move- 
ment is  distinctly  remittent,  even  in  their  most  minute  ramiflcations.  The  blood  moves 
in  them  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  in  cither  the  capillaries  or  veins.  They  become 
smaller  as  they  branch,  and  carry  the  blood  always  in  the  direction  of  the  capillaries. 
The  veins,  which  are  relatively  larger  than  the  arteries,  carry  the  blood  more  slowly 
and  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the  capillaries  toward  the  heart.  In  both  the  arteries 
and  veins,  the  current  is  frequently  so  rapid  that  the  form  of  the  corpuscles  cannot  be 
distinguished.  Only  a  portion  of  the  white  corpuscles  occupy  the  still  layer,  the  rest 
being  carried  on  in  the  central  current. 

The  circulation  in  the  true  capillaries  is  8ui  generis.  Here  the  blood  is  distributed  in 
every  direction,  in  vessels  of  nearly  uniform  diameter.  The  vessels  are  generally  so  small 
as  to  admit  but  a  single  row  of  corpuscles,  which  move  almost  like  beings  endowed  with 
volition.  In  a  single  vessel,  a  lino  of  corpuscles  may  be  seen  moving  in  one  direction  at 
one  moment,  a  few  moments  after,  taking  a  directly  opposite  course.  Spallanzani, 
in  one  of  his  observations,  describes  the  followinp:  phenomenon :  Two  single  rows  of 
corpuscles,  passing  in  two  capillary  vessels  of  equal  size,  were  directed  toward  a  third 
capillary  vessel,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  others,  which  would  itself  admit  but  a 
single  corpuscle.  The  corpuscles  in  one  of  these  vessels  seemed  to  hold  back  until  those 
from  the  other  had  passed  in,  when  they  followed  in  their  turn.  When  the  circulation  is 
normal,  the  movement  in  the  capillaries  is  always  (juite  slow  as  compared  with  the  move- 
ment in  the  arterioles,  and  is  continuous.  Here,  at  last,  the  intermittent  impulse  of  the 
heart  is  lost.  The  corpuscles  do  not  necessarily  circulate  in  all  the  capillaries  which  are 
in  the  field  of  view.  Certain  vessels  may  not  receive  a  corpuscle  for  some  time,  but,  after 
a  while,  one  or  two  corpuscles  become  engaged  in  them  and  a  current  is  tinally  established. 

Many  interesting  little  points  may  be  noticed  in  examining  the  circulation  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time.  A  corpuscle  is  frequently  seen  cau^'ht  at  the  angle  where  a  vessel 
divides  into  two,  remaining  fixed  for  a  time,  distorted  and  bent  by  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent. It  soon  becomes  released,  and,  as  it  enters  the  vessel,  it  regains  its  original  form. 
In  some  of  the  vessels  of  smallest  size,  the  corpuscles  are  slightly  deformed  as  they  pass 
through.  The  scene  is  changed  with  every  different  part  which  is  examined.  In  the 
tongue,  in  addition  to  the  arterioles  and  venules  with  the  rich  net-work  of  capillaries, 
dark-bordered  nerve-fibres,  striated  muscular  fibres,  and  pavement-epithelium  can  be 
distinguished.  In  the  lungs,  the  view  is  very  beautiful.  Large,  polygonal  air-cells  are 
observed,  bounded  by  capillary  vessels,  in  which  the  corpuscles  move  with  extreme 
rapidity.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  larger  vessels  are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capa- 
city with  corpuscles,  leaving  no  still  layer  next  the  walls,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  circula- 
tion in  other  situation*. 
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When  tho  circulation  has  heen  for  a  long  time  under  observation,  as  the  animal 
becomes  enfeebled,  very  interesting  changes  in  the  character  of  the  flow  of  blood  take 
place.  The  continuous  stream  in  the  smallest  vessels  diminishes  in  rapidity,  and,  after  a 
time,  when  the  contractions  of  the  heart  have  become  infrequent  and  feeble,  the  blood 
is  nearly  arrested,  even  in  the  smallest  capillaries,  during  the  intervals  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  the  current  becomes  remittent.  As  the  central  organ  becomes  more  and 
more  enfeebled,  the  circulation  becomes  intermittent,  and  the  blood  receives  an*  impulse 
from  each  contraction,  remaining  stationary  during  the  intervals.  At  this  time,  the  cor- 
puscles cease  to  occupy  exclusively  the  central  portion  of  the  vessels,  and  the  clear  layer 


Fio.  S2.^Portion  qf  the  lung  qf  a  live  triion,  drawn  under  the  mieroecope  and  magnified  160  diameten* 

(Wagner.) 

of  plasma  next  their  walls,  which  was  observed  in  tho  normal  circulation,  is  no  longer 
apparent.  Following  this,  there  is  an  actual  oscillation  in  the  capillaries.  At  each  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  tho  blood  is  forced  onward  a  little  distance,  but  it  almost  immediately 
returns  to  about  its  former  position.  This  phenomenon  has  long  been  observed  and  is 
explained  in  the  following  way :  As  the  heart  has  become  enfeebled,  the  contractions 
are  so  infrequent  and  ineijectual,  that,  during  their  intervals,  tho  constant  flow  in  the 
capillaries  is  entirely  arrested ;  for  the  arterial  pressure,  which  is  its  immediate  cause 
and  which  is  maintained  by  tho  successive  charges  of  blood  sent  into  the  arteries  at  each 
ventricular  systole,  is  lost.  But,  as  the  blood  is  contained  in  a  connected  system  of  closed 
tubes,  the  feeble  impulse  of  the  heart  is  propagated  through  the  vessels  and  produces  a 
slight  impulse,  even  in  the  smallest  capillaries,  which  dilates  them  and  forces  the  fluid  a 
little  distance.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  heart  ceases  to  contract,  the  current  is  arrested, 
and  the  blood,  meeting  with  a  certain  amount  of  obstruction  from  the  fluid  in  the  small 
veins,  which  are  still  farther  removed  from  the  heart,  is  made  to  return  to  its  former 
position.  This  phenomenon  continues  for  a  short  time  only,  for  tho  heart  soon  loses  its 
contractility,  and  the  circulation  in  all  the  vessels  is  permanently  arrested. 

Rapidity  of  the  Capillary  Cireulation,— The  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  a  part 
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is  sabject  to  such  great  variations,  and  the  differences  in  different  situations  are  so  con- 
siderable, that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  rate  which  will  represent  the  general 
rapiditjr  of  the  capillary  circulation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  estimate  the  capacity  of  the  capillary  as  compared  with  the  arterial  system. 
The  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  blood  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  appears  in  microscopical 
examinations,  being,  of  course,  exaggerated  in  proportion  to  the  magnifying  power 
employed.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  microscopical  investigations  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  scanty  information  we  possess  on  this  subject.  The  estimates  which  have  been  mode 
by  various  observers  refer  generally  to  cold-blooded  animals  and  have  been  arrived  at  by 
simply  calculating  the  time  occupied  by  a  blood-corpuscle  in  passing  over  a  certain  dis- 
tance. Hales,  who  was  the  first  to  investigate  this  question,  estimated  that,  in  the  frog, 
a  corpuscle  moved  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  ninety  seconds.  The  estimates  of  Weber  and 
Valentin  are  considerably  higher,  being  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  per  second.  Yolk- 
mann  calculated  the  rapidity  in  the  mesentery  of  the  dog,  which  would  approximate 
more  nearly  to  the  human  subject,  and  found  it  to  be  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch 
per  second.  Yierordt  made  a  number  of  curious  observations  upon  himself,  by  which 
he  professed  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the  little  vessels  of 
the  eye.  He  states  that  when  the  eye  is  fatigued,  and  sometimes  when  the  nervous 
system  is  disordered,  compression  of  the  globe  in  a  certain  way  will  enable  one  to  see 
a  current  like  that  in  a  capillary  plexus.  This  he  believed  to  be  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, and,  by  certain  calculations,  he  formed  an  estimate  of  its  rapidity,  putting  it  at  from 
one-fortieth  to  one-twenty-eighth  of  an  inch  per  second.  The  latter  figure  accords  pretty 
nearly  with  the  observations  of  Volkmann  upon  the  dog.  How  far  these  observations 
are  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Certainly  no  great  importance  would  be 
attached  to  them  if  they  did  not,  in  their  results,  approximate  to  the  estimates  of  Volk- 
mann, which  probably  represent,  more  nearly  than  any,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  human  subject.  After  what  has  been  said  of  the  variations  in  the 
capillary  circulation,  it  is  evident  that  the  foregoing  estimates  are  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  exact. 

BelationM  of  the  Capillary  Circulation  to  Respiration, — In  treating  of  the  influence 
of  respiration  upon  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  arterial  pressure,  ])ulse,  etc.,  it  has  already 
been  stated  that  non-a6rated  blood  cannot  circulate  freely  in  the  capillaries.  Various 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  asphyxia  upon  the  circulation  have  been  advanced, 
which  will  be  again  discussed  in  connection  with  respiration.  The  fact  is  evident  that 
arrest  of  respiration  produces  arrest  of  circulation.  This  is  ordinarily  attributed  to  an 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs  when  they  no  longer  contain  the 
proper  quantity  of  oxygen.  This  view  is  entirely  theoretical  and  has  been  disproved  by 
experiments  dating  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  In  1789,  Goodwyn  advanced  the 
theory  that,  in  asphyxia,  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  but  is  incapable  of  exciting 
contractions  in  the  left  ventricle.  Bicliat,  in  his  celebrated  essay  "  Sur  la  vie  et  la  mort,'^ 
1805,  proved  by  experiment  that  black  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  in  asphyxia  and  is 
found  in  the  arteries.  His  theory  was  that  non-aerated  blood,  circulating  in  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  nervous  centres,  arrests  their  function,  thus  acting  indirectly  upon  the  circu- 
lation ;  and  that  finally  the  heart  itself  is  paralyzed  by  the  circulation  of  black  blood  in 
its  substance. 

The  immediate  effects  of  asphyxia  upon  the  circulation  are  referable  to  the  general 
capillary  system.  This  fact  we  demonstrated  conclusively  by  experiments  upon  the  frog, 
published  in  1857.  In  these  experiments,  the  medulla  oblongata  was  broken  up,  and  the 
web  of  the  foot  was  submitted  to  microscopical  examination.  This  operation  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  circulation,  which  may  be  observed  for  hours  without  difficulty.  The  cu- 
taneous surface  was  then  coated  with  collodion,  care  only  being  taken  to  avoid  the  web 
under  observation.     The  effect  on  the  circulation  was  immediate.     It  instantlv  became  less 
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rapid,  nntil,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes,  it  had  entirely  ceased.  The  entire 
coating  of  collodion  was  then  instantly  peeled  off.  Quite  a  rapid  circulation  immediately 
commenced,  but  it  soon  began  to  decline  and  in  twenty  minutes  had  almost  ceased.  In 
another  observation,  the  coating  of  collodion  was  applied  without  destroying  the  medulla. 
The  circulation  was  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  before  and  ceased  in  twenty-five 
minutes.  These  experiments,  taken  in  connection  with  observations  on  the  influence  of 
asphyxia  upon  the  arterial  pressure,  conclusively  show  that  non-aerated  blood  cannot 
circulate  freely  in  the  systemic  capillaries.  Venous  blood,  however,  can  be  forced 
through  them  with  a  syringe,  and,  even  in  asphyxia,  it  slowly  filters  through.  If  air  be 
admitted  to  the  lungs  before  the  heart  has  lost  its  contractility,  the  circulation  is  restored. 
No  differences  in  the  capillary  circulation  have  been  noticed  accompanying  the  ordinary 
acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration. 

CauBCB  of  the  Capillary  Circulation, — The  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle  are  evi- 
dently capable  of  giving  an  impulse  to  the  blood  in  the  smallest  arterioles ;  for  a  marked 
acceleration  of  the  current  accompanying  each  systole  can  be  distinguished  in  all  but  the 
true  capillaries.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  experiments  after  death,  that  blood  can  be 
forced  through  the  capillary  system  and  returned  by  the  veins  by  a  force  less  than  that 
exerted  by  the  left  ventricle.  This,  however,  cannot  rigidly  be  applied  to  the  natural 
circulation,  as  the  smallest  arteries  are  endowed  during  life  with  contractility,  which  is 
capable  of  modifying  the  blood-current.  Dr.  Sharpey  adapted  a  syringe,  with  a  hsBma- 
dynamomoter  attached,  to  the  aorta  of  a  dog  just  killed,  and  found  that  fresh  defibrinated 
blood  could  be  made  to  pass  through  the  double  capillary  systems  of  the  intestines  and 
liver,  by  a  pressure  of  three  and  a  half  inches  of  mercury.  It  spurted  out  at  the  vein  in 
a  full  jet  under  a  pressure  of  five  inches.  In  this  observation,  the  aorta  was  tied  just 
above  the  renal  arteries.  The  same  pressure,  the  ligature  being  removed,  forced  the 
blood  through  the  capillaries  of  the  inferior  extremities.  This  is  much  less  than  the  arte- 
rial pressure,  which  is  equal  to  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  inches  of  mercury. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  which  forces  the  blood  toward  the 
capillaries  is  competent,  unless  opposed  by  excessive  contraction  of  the  arterioles,  not  only 
to  cause  the  blood  to  circulate  in  these  vessels,  but  to  return  it  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 
This  fact  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  views  of  Bichat  and  some 
others,  who  supposed  that  the  action  of  the  heart  had  no  effect  upon  the  capillary  circu- 
lation. It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  its  prime  cause ;  and  the  only  questions  to  be 
considered  are,  first,  whether  there  be  any  reason  why  the  force  of  the  heart  should  not 
operate  on  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  second,  whether  there  be  any  force  in  these 
vessels  which  is  superadded  to  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  first  of  these  questions  is 
answered  by  microscopical  observations  on  the  circulation.  A  distinct  impulse,  follow- 
ing each  ventricular  systole,  is  observed  in  the  smallest  arteries ;  the  blood  flows  from 
them  directly  and  freely  into  the  capillaries ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
the  supposition  that  the  force  is  not  propagated  to  this  system  of  vessels. 

Various  writers  have  supposed  the  existence  of  a  "  capillary  power,"  which  they  liave 
regarded  as  of  greater  or  less  importance  in  producing  the  capillary  circulation.  The 
ideas  of  some  are  purely  theoretical,  but  others  base  their  opinion  on  microscopical 
observations.  These  views  do  not  demand  extended  discussion.  There  is  a  force  in 
operation,  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  capillary  circula- 
tion ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation  in  these  vessels,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  its  full  operation.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  unphilosophical  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  currents  produced  in  capillary  tubes  in  which  liquids  of  different 
characters  are  brought  in  contact,  or  a  "  capillary  power "  dependent  upon  a  so-called 
vital  nutritive»attraction  between  the  tissues  and  the  blood,  unless  we  do  it  on  the  basis 
of  phenomena  observed  in  the  capillaries  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  suppressed. 
When  the  heart  ceases  its  action,  movements  in  the  capillaries  are  sometimes  due  to  the 
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contractions  of  the  arteries,  a  property  which  has  already  been  fully  considered.  Move- 
ments which  have  been  observed  in  membranes  detached  from  the  body  are  due  to  the 
mei^  emptying  of  the  divided  vessels  or  to  simple  gravitation.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  microscopical  examinations,  the  movements  observed  are  immensely  exaggerated 
by  the  magnifying  power,  and  we  receive,  at  first  sight,  an  erroneous  impression  of  their 
rapidity.  The  movements  of  the  blood  in  detached  membranes,  due  merely  to  gravitation, 
have  been  so  satisfoctorily  explained  by  the  experiments  of  Poiseuille,  that  it  is  deemed 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  observations  of  those  who  have  attributed  this  phenomenon 
to  other  causes. 

Physiologists  who,  like  Bichat,  have  been  unable  to  explain  the  local  variations  in  the 
capillary  circulation  without  the  intervention  of  a  force  resident  in  these  vessels  or  in  the 
surrounding  tissues,  have  not  appreciated  the  action  of  the  arterioles.  These  little  vessels 
are  endowed  to  an  eminent  degree  with  contractility  and,  by  the  contractions  and  relaxa- 
tions of  their  muscular  walls,  they  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  capillaries  of  in- 
dividual parts.  Their  action  is  competent  to  produce  all  the  variations  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  capillary  circulation. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  arterial  pressure,  which  is  itself  derived  from  the  action 
of  the  heart,  is  competent  to  produce  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  we  observe  it,  with 
all  its  variations,  in  the  capillary  vessels ;  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  intervention  of 
any  other  force ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  microscopical  observations  and  experiments  on  the 
arteries  and  veins,  thus  far,  show  that  there  is  no  other  force  in  operation. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  a  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  area  vasculosa,  the 
first  blood-vessels  that  are  developed,  before  the  heart  is  formed;  but  there  are  no  definite 
and  reliable  observations  which  show  that  there  is  any  regular  movement  of  the  blood, 
which  can  be  likened  to  the  circulation  as  it  is  observed  after  the  development  of  the 
heart,  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  a  contractile  central  organ.  Another  example  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  circulation  without  the  intervention  of  the  heart  lis  in  cases  of 
acardiac  foetuses.  Monsters  without  a  heart,  which  have  undergone  considerable  develop- 
ment and  which  present  systems  of  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  have  been  described. 
All  of  these,  however,  are  accompanied  by  a  twin,  in  which  the  development  of  the  cir- 
culatory system  is  quite  or  nearly  perfect. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  the  Capillary  Circulation. — Within  moderate  limits,  a 
low  temperature,  induced  by  local  applications,  has  been  found  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  blood  sent  to  the  capillaries  and  retard  the  circulation,  while  a  high  temperature 
increases  the  supply  of  blood  and  accelerates  its  current.  The  mechanism  of  this  is 
beautifully  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Poiseuille.  This  observer  found  that  when  a 
piece  of  ice  was  applied  to  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  the  mesentery  of  a  small  warm-blooded 
animal,  or  to  any  part  in  which  the  capillary  circulation  can  be  observed,  the  number  of 
corpuscles  circuloting  in  the  arterioles  became  very  much  diminished,  "those  which  car- 
ried two  or  three  rows  of  corpuscles  giving  passage  to  but  a  single  row."  The  circulation 
in  the  capillaries  first  became  slower  and  then  entirely  ceased  in  parts.  On  removing 
the  ice,  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  circulation  regained  its  former  characters.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  part  be  covered  with  water  at  104''  Fahr.,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  in 
the  capillaries  is  so  much  increased  that  we  can  hardly  distinguish  the  form  of  the  cor- 
puscles. 

Influence  of  Direct  Irritation  vpon  the  Capillnry  CirenUition. — Experimental  re- 
searches on  the  effects  of  direct  irritation  of  the  capillaries,  in  parts  where  the  circulation 
can  be  observed  microscopically,  have  been  quite  numerous  since  Thompson  studied  the 
efiTects  of  saline  solutions  on  the  web  of  the  fropr's  foot,  in  1813.  The  jnost  noticeable 
papers  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  and  Mr.  Wharton  Jones.  The  latter 
paper,  which  receiv-ed  the  Astley  Cooper  prize  for  1S50,  is  based  on  very  extended  and 
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carefully-condacted  observations,  in  which  the  author,  by  means  of  varioos  irritants, 
succeeded  in  producing  very  curious  and  interesting  phenomena,  which  he  regarded  as 
inflammatory.  It  is  not  our  object  to  discuss  the  nature  of  inflammation  or  to  treat  of  the 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  capillary  circulation  which  are  supposed  to  attend  this 
condition,  as  this  subject  is  entirely  pathological ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  in  con- 
sidering the  eflfects  of  direct  irritation  on  the  capillary  circulation,  that  the  phenomena 
thus  observed  in  cold-blooded  animals  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  representing  the 
characters  of  inflammation  in  the  human  subject.  When  an  irritation  is  applied  to  a 
transparent  part,  the  phenomena  observed  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  as  the  direct 
eflfeots  upon  the  contractile  elements  of  the  blood-vessels,  reflex  action  through  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  direct  influence  of  the  application  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
blood.  Saline  or  other  fluids  are  competent  to  modify,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  when  separated  from  it  only  by  the  thin,  permeable  walls  of  the 
vessels ;  and  the  phenomena  which  follow  their  application  are  necessarily  very  complex. 
The  process  of  inflammation  is  by  no  means  completely  understood ;  but  it  is  pretty  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  a  modification  of  nutrition.  We  are  hardly  prepared  to  admit 
that  this  modification,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  be  induced  under  our  very  eyes,  simply 
by  the  application  of  irritants.  With  these  views,  microscopical  researches  on  the  ^^  state 
of  the  blood  and  blood-vessels  in  inflammation  ^^  do  not  assume  the  importance  which  is 
attributed  to  them  by  many  authors.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  may  state  the  following 
as  a  summary  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  in  the  capillary  circulation, 
as  the  result  of  irritation  applied  to  transparent  parts : 

The  application  of  the  irritant  is  immediately  followed  by  constriction  of  the  arterioles 
and  diminution  in  the  rapidity  of  the  current  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  capillaries. 

This  constriction  of  the  vessels  is  but  momentary,  if  a  powerful  irritant,  like  a  very 
strong  solution  of  a  salt,  be  used.  It  is  followed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  an 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation. 

Soon  after  the  vessels  have  become  dilated,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  becomes 
progressively  diminished,  until  oscillation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  takes  place,  which 
occurs  when  the  circulation  is  about  to  cease.  This  oscillation  flnally  gives  place  to  com- 
plete stagnation ;  and  the  vessels  become  crowded  with  blood,  so  that  the  transparent 
layer  next  their  walls  is  no  longer  observed.  In  this  condition,  it  has  often  been  noticed 
that  the  proportion  of  colorless  corpuscles  is  increased. 

Following  the  contraction  and  subsequent  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  there  are  stasis  and 
engorgement  of  the  parts  which  have  been  exposed  to  irritation.  If  the  irritation  be 
discontinued,  this  condition  is  gradually  relieved,  and  the  blood  resumes  its  normal 
current. 

In  inflammation,  as  it  is  observed  in  the  coiyunctiva  and  in  other  vascular  parts,  there 
unquestionably  is  congestion  of  the  vessels ;  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  stagnation 
of  blood  in  the  parts  as  a  constant  occurrence.  The  circulation  seems,  indeed,  to  be  more 
active  than  in  health.  With  regard  to  the  microscopical  phenomena  just  mentioned,  the 
contraction  of  the  arterioles  is  simply  the  effect  of  a  stimulus  upon  their  muscular  coats ; 
and  dilatation  takes  place  probably  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  contraction,  for  it  has 
been  shown  that  this  condition  of  the  muscular  flbres  is  pretty  constantly  followed  by 
unusual  relaxation.  It  has  never  yet  been  determined  how  far  the  stasis  of  the  blood  is 
due  to  an  osmotic  action  of  solutions  employed  in  the  experiments. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins, — The  blood,  distributed  to  the  capillaries  of  all 
the  tissues  and  organs  by  the  arteries,  is  collected  from  these  parts  in  the  veins  and 
carried  back  to  the  heart.  In  studying  the  anatomy  of  the  capillary  system  or  in  ob- 
serving the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  capillaries  to  larger  vessels  in  parts  of  the 
living  organism  which  can  be  submitted  to  microscopical  examination,  it  is  seen  that  the 
capillaries,  vessels  of  nearly  uniform  diameter  and  anastomosing  in  every  direction,  give 
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In  attempting  to  compare  the  quantity  of  blood  normally  circnlating  in  the  veins  with 
that  contained  in  the  arteries,  we  find  such  variations  in  the  venous  system  at  different 
times  and  in  different  parts,  both  in  the  quantity  of  blood,  rapidity  of  circulation,  pressure, 
etc.,  that  a  definite  estimate  is  impossible.  It  would  be  unphilosophical  to  attempt  even 
an  approximate  comparison,  as  the  variations  in  the  venous  circulation  constitute  one  of 
its  greatest  and  most  important  physiological  peculiarities,  which  must  be  fully  appreciated 
in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  function  of  the  veins.  The  arteries  are  always  full, 
and  their  tension  is  subject  to  comparatively  slight  variations.  Following  the  blood  into 
the  capillaries,  we  observe  the  immense  modifications  in  the  circulation  with  varying  physi- 
ological conditions  of  the  parts,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  As  would  naturally  be 
expected,  the  condition  of  the  veins  varies  with  the  changes  in  the  capillaries,  from  which 
the  blood  is  taken.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  independent  variations,  as  in  the  erectile 
tissues,  in  the  veins  of  the  alimentary,  canal  during  absorption,  in  veins  subject  to  press- 
ure, etc. 

Following  the  veins  in  their  course,  it  is  observed  that  anastomoses  with  each  other 
form  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  as  in  the  arteries.  There  are  always  a  number  of 
channels  by  which  the  blood  may  be  returned  from  a  part;  and,  if  one  vessel  be 
obstructed  from  any  cause,  the  current  is  simply  diverted  into  another.  The  veins  do 
not  present  a  true  anastomosing  plexus,  such  as  exists  in  the  capillary  system,  but  simply 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  blood  can  readily  find  its  way  back  to  the  heart,  and  by 
which  the  vessels  may  accommodate  themselves  to  the  immense  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  their  fiuid  contents.  This,  with  the  peculiar  valvular  arrangement  which  exists 
in  all  but  the  veins  of  the  cavities,  provides  against  obstruction  to  the  fiow  of  blood 
through,  as  well  as  from  the  capillaries,  in  which  it  seems  essential  to  the  proper  nutri- 
tion and  function  of  parts  that  the  quantity  and  course  of  the  blood  should  be  regulated 
exclusively  through  the  arterial  system.  Special  allusion  to  the  different  venous  anas- 
tomoses belongs  to  descriptive  anatomy.  Physiologically,  the  communications  between  the 
different  veins  are  such  that  the  blood  can  always  find  a  way  to  the  heart,  and,  once 
fairly  out  of  the  capillaries,  it  cannot  react  and  infiuence  the  circulation  of  fresh  blood 
in  the  tissues. 

Collected  in  this  way  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  right 
auricle,  from  the  head  and  upper  extremities  by  the  superior  vena  cava,  from  the  trunk 
and  lower  extremities,  by  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  from  the  substance  of  the  heart,  by 
the  coronary  veins. 

Structure  and  Properties  of  tJie  Veins. — The  structure  of  the  veins  is  somewhat  more 
complex  and  difficult  of  study  than  that  of  the  arteries.  Their  walls,  which  are  always 
much  thinner  than  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  may  be  divided  into  quite  a  number  of 
layers ;  but,  for  convenience  of  physiological  description,  we  shall  regard  them  as  pre- 
senting three  distinct  coats.  These  have  properties  which  are  tolerably  distinctive, 
although  not  as  much  so  as  the  three  coats  of  the  arteries. 

The  internal  coat  of  the  veins  is  a  continuation  of  the  single  coat  of  the  capillaries 
and  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  arteries.  It  is  a  simple,  homogeneous  membrane,  some- 
what thinner  than  in  the  arteries,  lined  by  a  delicate  layer  of  polygonal  epithelium. 

The  middle  coat  is  divided  by  some  into  two  layers ;  an  internal  layer,  which  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  an  external  layer,  in  which  the  fibres  have  a 
circular  direction.  These  two  layers  are  intimately  adherent  and  are  quite  closely 
attached  to  the  internal  coat.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  composed  of  connective-tissue 
fibres  mingled  with  a  large  number  of  the  smallest  variety  of  the  elastic  fibres.  This 
layer  contains  a  large  number  of  capillary  vessels  (vasa  vasorum).  The  circular  fibres 
are  composed  of  elastic  tissue,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  same  variety  as  is  found  in  the 
longitudinal  layer,  some  of  medium  size,  and  some  in  the  form  of  the  *' fenestrated  mem- 
brane."   In  addition,  there  are  inelastic  fibres  interlacing  in  every  direction  and  mingled 
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with  capillary  blood- vessels,  and  the  nnstriped  or  involantary  mnscnlar  fibres.  Iq  the 
human  subject,  in  the  veins  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  the  bones,  and  the  retina,  the 
▼ena  cava  descendens,  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  the  external  and 
internal  jugulars,  and  the  subclavian  veins,  there  are  no  muscular  fibres  in  the  middle  coat. 
In  the  larger  veins,  such  as  the  abdominal  vena  cava,  the  iliac,  crural,  popliteal,  mesen- 
teric, and  axillary  veins,  the  fibres  are  both  circular  and  transverse.  In  the  smaller 
veins,  tlie  fibres  are  circular. 

The  external  coat  of  the  veins  is  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  like  the  cor- 
respondiog  coat  of  the  arteries.  In  the  largest  veins,  particularly  those  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  this  coat  contains  a  layer  of  longitudinal  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  In  the  veins 
near  the  heart,  are  found  a  few  striated  fibres,  which  are  continued  on  to  the  veins  from 
the  auricles.  In  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  turtle,  these  fibres  are  quite  thick, 
and  pulsation  of  the  veins  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart  is  very  marked.  In 
nearly  all  veins,  the  external  coat  is  several  times  thicker  than  the  internal.  This  is 
most  marked  in  the  larger  veins,  in  which  the  middle  coat,  particularly  the  layer  of 
muscular  fibres,  is  very  slightly  developed. 

In  what  are  called  the  venous  sinuses,  and  in  the  veins  which  pass  through  bony 
tissue,  we  have  only  the  internal  coat,  to  which  are  superadded  a  few  longitudinal  fibres, 
the  whole  being  closely  attached  to  the  surrounding  parts.  As  examples  of  tliis,  may  be 
mentioned  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  veins  of  the  large  bones  of  the  skull. 
In  the  first  instance,  there  is  little  more  than  the  internal  coat  of  the  vein  firmly  attached 
to  the  surrounding  layers  of  the  dura  mater.  In  the  second  instance,  the  same  thin  mem- 
brane 19  adherent  to  canals  formed  by  a  layer  of  compact  bony  tissue.  The  veins  are 
much  more  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding  tissues  than  the  arteries,  particularly 
when  they  pass  between  layers  of  aponeurosis. 

The  above  peculiarities  in  the  anatomy  of  the  veins  indicate  considerable  differences 
in  their  properties  as  compared  with  the  arteries.  When  a  vein  is  cut  across,  its  walls 
fall  together,  if  not  supported  by  adhesions  to  surrounding  tissues,  so  that  its  caliber  is 
nearly  or  quite  obliterated.  The  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which  gives  to  the  larger  arteries 
their  great  thickness,  is  very  scanty  in  the  veins,  and  the  thin  walls  collapse  when  not 
sustained  by  liquid  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels.  Whenever  the  veins  remain  open  after 
section,  it  is  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  surrounding  tissues  and  is  not  due  to 
the  rigidity  of  the  vessels  themselves. 

Although  with  nmch  thinner  and  apparently  weaker  walls,  the  veins,  as  a  rule,  will 
resist  a  greater  pressure  than  the  arteries.  Observations  on  the  relative  strength  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  were  made  by  Hales,  but  the  most  extended  experiments  on  the 
subject  were  made  by  Clifton  Wintringham,  in  1740.  The  latter  observer  ascertained 
that  the  inferior  vena  cava  of  a  sheep,  just  above  the  opening  of  the  renal  veins,  was  rup- 
tured by  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds,  while  the  aorta,  at  a  corre- 
sponding point,  yielded  to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds.  Tlie 
strength  of  the  portal  vein  was  even  greater,  supporting  a  pressure  of  nearly  five  atmos- 
pheres, bearing  a  relation  to  the  vena  cava  of  six  to  five;  yet  these  vessels  had  hardly 
one-fifth  the  thickness  of  the  arteries.  In  the  lower  extremities  in  the  human  subject,  the 
veins  are  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  in  other  situations,  a  provision  against  the 
increased  pressure  to  which  they  are  habitually  subjected  in  the  upright  posture.  Win- 
tringham noticed  one  singular  exception  to  tlie  general  rule  just  given.  In  the  vessels  of 
the  glands  and  of  the  spleen,  the  strength  of  the  arteries  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  veins.  The  splenic  vein  gave  way  under  a  pressure  of  little  more  than  one  atmos- 
phere, while  the  artery  supported  a  pressure  of  more  than  six  atmosplieres. 

A  little  reflection  on  the  influences  to  which  the  venous  and  arterial  circulation  are 
subject  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  physiological  importance  of  the  great  difl^orenco 
in  the  strength  of  the  two  varieties  of  vessels.  It  is  true  that  in  the  arterial  system  thf 
constant  pressure  is  greater  than  in  the  veins;  but  it  is  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  ar 
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terial  system,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  outlet  into  the  capillary  system  provides 
against  any  very  great  increase  in  pressure,  so  long  as  the  hlood  is  in  a  condition  which 
enables  it  to  pass  into  the  capillaries.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  left  ventricle  have  but 
a  limited  power,  and  when  tiie  pressure  in  the  arteries  is  so  great,  as  it  sometimes  is  in 
asphyxia,  as  to  close  the  aortic  valves  so  firmly  that  the  force  of  the  ventricle  will  not 
open  them,  it  cannot  be  increased.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  being  gradually  relieved  by  the 
capillaries,  through  which  the  blood  slowly  filters,  even  when  completely  unaSrated.  With 
the  veins  it  is  different.  The  blood  has  a  comparatively  restricted  outlet  at  the  heart  and 
is  received  by  the  capillaries  from  all  parts  of  the  system.  The  vessels  are  provided  with 
numerous  valves,  which  render  a  general  backward  action  impossible.  Thus,  restricted 
portions  of  the  venous  system,  from  pressure  in  the  vessels,  increase  of  fluid  from  absorp- 
tion, accumulation  by  force  of  gravity,  and  other  causes,  may  be  subjected  to  great  and 
sudden  variations  in  pressure.  The  great  strength  of  these  vessels  enables  them  ordina- 
rily to  suffer  these  variations  without  injury ;  although  varicose  veins  in  various  parts 
present  examples  of  the  effects  of  repeated  and  continued  distention. 

The  veins  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity,  although  this  property  is  not  so 
marked  as  it  is  in  the  arteries.  If  we  include  between  two  ligatures  a  portion  of  a  vein 
distended  with  blood  and  make  a  small  opening  in  the  vessel,  the  blood  will  be  ejected 
with  some  force,  and  the  vessel  becomes  very  much  reduced  in  caliber. 

It  has  been  proven  by  direct  experiment  that  the  veins  are  endowed  with  the  peculiar 
contractility  characteristic  of  the  action  of  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  On  the  application 
of  galvanic  or  mechanical  excitation,  they  contract  slowly  and  gradually,  the  contraction 
being  followed  by  a  correspondingly-gradual  relaxation.  There  is  never  any  rhythmical 
or  peristaltic  movement  in  the  veins,  suflScient  to  assist  the  circulation.  The  only  regular 
movements  which  occur  are  seen  in  the  vessels  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  right 
auricle,  which  are  provided  with  a  few  fibres  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  walls  of 
the  heart. 

Nerves,  chiefly  from  the  sympathetic  system,  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  walls  of 
the  larger  veins  but  have  not  been  followed  out  to  the  smaller  ramifications. 

Valves  of  the  Veins. — The  discovery  of  the  valves  of  the  veins  has  already  been 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation.  They  had 
undoubtedly  been  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  venous  system,  but  Fabricius,  the 
greatest  anatomist  of  his  day,  had  the  good  fortune  to  demonstrate  them  to  his  illustrious 
pupil,  William  Harvey,  whose  immortal  discovery  indicated  their  physiological  importance. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  observations  of  his  predecessors  on  this  subject,  Fabricius  an- 
nounced himself  as  their  discoverer  and  is  generally  so  regarded.  In  all  parts  of  the 
venous  system,  except,  in  general  terms  in  the  abdominal,  thoracic,  and  cerebral  cavities, 
there  exist  little  membranou?,  semilunar  folds,  resembling  the  aortic  and  pulmonic  valves 
of  the  heart.  When  distended,  the  convexities  of  these  valves  look  toward  the  periph- 
ery. In  the  great  mtgority  of  instances,  the  valves  exist  in  pairs,  but  they  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  groups  of  three.  They  are  formed  in  part  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  veins,  with  fine  fibres  of  connective  tissue.  There  exists,  also,  a  fibrous  ring  follow- 
ing the  line  of  attachment  of  the  valvular  curtains  to  the  vein,  which  renders  the  vessel 
much  stronger  and  less  dilatable  here  than  in  the  spaces  between  the  valves.  The  valves 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  ifa  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities.  They  are  generally 
situated  just  below  the  point  where  a  small  vein  empties  into  one  of  larger  size,  so  that 
the  blood,  as  it  passes  in,  finds  an  immediate  obstacle  to  passage  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  situation  of  the  valves  may  be  readily  observed  in  any  of  the  superficial  veins.  If 
the  flow  of  blood  be  obstructed,  little  knots  will  be  formed  in  the  congested  vessels, 
which  indicate  the  position  and  action  of  the  valves.  The  simple  experiment  of  Harvey, 
already  referred  to,  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  action  of  the  valves.  When  the 
vein  is  thus  congested  and  knotted,  if  the  finger  be  pressed  along  the  vessel  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  blood-caiTent,  a  portion  situated  between  two  valves  may  be  emptied  of  blood; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  empty  any  portion  of  the  vessel  by  pressing  the  blood  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  On  slitting  open  a  vein,  we  observe  the  shape,  attachment,  and  extreme 
delicacy  of  strnctnre  of  the  valves.  When  the  vessel  is  empty,  or  when  fluid  moves 
toward  the  heart,  they  are  closely  applied  to  the  walls ;  but  if  liquid  or  air  be  forced  in  the 
opposite  direction,  they  project  into  its  caliber,  and,  by  the  application  of  their  free  edges 
to  each  other,  effectually  prevent  any  backward  current.  Fabricius  noted  the  following 
peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  valves :  When  closed,  the  application  of  their  free 
edges  forms  a  line  which  runs  across  the  vessel ;  it  is  found  that,  in  successive  sets  of 
valves,  these  lines  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  if,  in  one  set,  this  line  have  a 
direction  from  before  backward,  in  the  sets  above  and  below  the  lines  run  from  side  to 
side. 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  general  proposition  that  the  veins  of  the  great 
cavities  are  not  provided  with  valves.  Valves  are  found  in  the  portal  system  of  some  of 
the  inferior  animals,  as  the  horse.  They  do  not  exist,  however,  in  this  situation  in  the 
human  subject.  Generally,  in  following  out  the  branches  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  no 
valves  are  found  until  we  come  to  the  crural  vein ;  but  occasionally  there  is  a  double 
valve  at  the  origin  of  the  external  iliac.  In  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  there  exists 
constantly  a  single  valvular  fold  in  the  vena  cava  at  the  openings  of  the  hepatic,  and  one 
at  the  opening  of  the  renal  vein.  This  is  not  constant  in  the  human  subject.  Valves 
are  found  in  the  spermatic,  but  not  in  the  ovarian  veins.  A  single  valvular  fold  has 
been  described  at  the  opening  of  the  right  spermatic  into  the  vena  cava.  There  are 
two  valves  in  the  azygos  vein  near  its  opening  into  the  superior  vena  cava.  There 
is  a  single  valve  at  the  orifice  of  the  coronary  vein.  There  are  no  valves  at  the 
openings  of  the  brachio-cephalic  into  the  superior  vena  cava ;  but  there  is  a  strong  double 
valve  at  the  point  where  the  internal  jugular  opens  into  the  brachio-cephalic.  Between 
this  point  and  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  the  vessels  are  entirely  deprived  of  valves, 
except  in  very  rare  instances,  when  one  or  two  are  found  in  the  course  of  the  jugular. 

In  addition  to  the  double,  or  more  rarely  triple  valves  which  have  just  been  described, 
there  is  another  variety,  found  in  certain  parts,  at  the  point  where  a  tributary  vein  opens 
into  a  main  trunk.  This  consists  of  a  single  fold,  which  is  attached  to  the  smaller  vessel 
but  projects  into  the  larger.  Its  action  is  to  prevent  regurgitation,  by  the  same  mech- 
anism as  that  by  which  the  ileo-cs9cal  valve  prevents  the  passage  of  matters  from  the 
large  into  the  small  intestine.    These  valves  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  first  variety. 

The  veins  form  a  system  which  is  adapted  to  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart  in  a 
comparatively  slow  and  unequal  current.  Distention  of  certain  portions  is  provided  for ; 
and  the  vessels  are  so  protected  with  valves,  that  whatever  influences  the  current  must 
favor  its  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  heart. 

Course  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins, — The  experiments  of  Hales  and  Sharpey,  showing 
that  defibrinated  blood  can  be  made  to  pass  from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries  and  out 
at  the  veins  by  a  pressure  less  than  that  which  exists  in  the  arterial  system,  and  the 
observations  of  Magendie  upon  the  circulation  in  the  leg  of  a  living  dog,  showing  that 
ligation  of  the  artery  arrests  the  flow  in  the  vein,  points  which  have  already  been  fully- 
discussed  in  treating  of  th^  causes  of  the  capillary  circulation,  have  established,  beyond 
question,  the  fact  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  left  ventricle  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  venous  circulation.  The  heart  must  be  regarded  as  the  prime  cause  of  all  movement 
in  these  vessels.  Regarding  this  as  deflnitely  ascertained,  there  remain  to  consider,  in 
the  study  of  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  the  character  of  the  current,  the  influence 
of  the  vessels  themselves,  the  question  of  the  existence  of  forces  which  may  assist 
the  vis  a  tergo  froni  the  heart,  and  circumstances  which  may  interfere  with  the  flow  of 
blood. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  normal  circulation,  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  is  continuous.    The 
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intermittent  impulse  of  the  heart,  which  progressively  diminishes  as  we  recede  from  this 
organ  bnt  is  still  felt  even  in  the  smallest  arteries,  is  lost,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  capU- 
laries.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  blood  moves  in  a  constant  cnrreDt ;  and,  as  the  press- 
ure in  the  arteries  is  continually  supplying  fresh  blood,  that  which  has  circulated  in  the 
capillaries  is  forced  into  the  venous  radicles  in  a  steady  stream.  As  the  supply  to  the 
capillaries  of  different  parts  is  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  small  arteries,  and  as  this 
supply  is  subject  to  great  variations,  there  must  necessarily  be  corresponding  variations 
in  the  current  in  the  veins  and  in  the  quantity  of  blood  which  these  vessels  receive.  As  we 
ahonld  anticipate,  then,  the  venous  circulation  is  subject  to  very  great  variations  arising 
from  irregularity  in  the  supply  of  blood,  aside  from  any  action  of  the  vessels  themselves 
or  any  external  disturbing  influences.  Great  variations  in  the  venous  current  are  observed 
in  the  veins  which  collect  the  blood  from  the  intestinal  canal.  During  the  intervals  of 
digestion,  these  vessels  carry  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood ;  but,  during  diges- 
tion, they  are  laden  with  the  fluids  received  by  absorption,  and  the  quantity  is  largely 
increased. 

It  often  happens  that  a  vein  becomes  obstructed  from  some  cause  which  is  entirely 
physiological,  as  the  action  of  muscles.  The  immense  number  of  veins,  as  compared  with 
the  arteries,  and  their  free  communications  with  each  other,  provide  that  the  current, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  simply  diverted,  passing  to  the  heart  by  another  channel. 
When  any  part  of  the  venous  system  is  distended,  the  vessels  react  on  the  blood  and  exert 
A  certain  influence  on  the  current,  always  pressing  it  toward  the  heart,  for  the  valves 
oppose  a  flow  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  intermittent  action  of  the  heart,  which  pervades  the  whole  arterial  system,  is 
generally  absorbed,  as  it  were,  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries ;  but, 
when  the  arterioles  of  any  part  are  very  much  relaxed,  the  impulse  of  the  central  organ 
may  extend  to  the  veins.  Bernard  has  shown  this  in  the  most  striking  manner,  in  his 
well-known  experiments  on  the  circulation  in  the  glands.  "When  the  glands  are  pouring 
out  their  secretions,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they  receive  is  very  much  increased.  It 
is  then  furnished  to  supply  material  for  the  secretion,  and  not  exclusively  for  nutrition. 
If  the  vein  be  opened  at  such  a  time,  it  is  found  that  the  blood  has  not  lost  its  arterial 
character,  that  the  quantity  which  escapes  is  increased,  and  that  the  flow  is  in  an  inter- 
mittent jet,  as  from  a  divided  artery.  This  is  due  to  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  arteri- 
oles of  the  part,  and  the  phenomenon  thus  observed  constitutes  the  true  venous  pulse. 
What  thus  occurs  in  a  restricted  portion  of  the  circulatory  system  may  take  place  in  all 
the  veins,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree.  Physicians  have  frequently  noticed,  after  the 
blood  has  been  flowing  for  some  time  in  the  operation  of  venesection,  that  the  color 
changes  from  black  to  red,  and  the  stream  becomes  intermittent,  often  leading  the 
operator  to  fear  that  he  has  pricked  the  artery.  In  all  probability,  this  is  due  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  arterioles  as  one  of  the  effects  of  abstraction  of  blood,  producing 
the  same  condition  that  has  been  noted  in  some  of  the  glands  during  their  functional 
activity.  The  hypothesis  that  it  is  due  to  an  impulse  from  the  adjacent  artery  is  not  ad- 
missible. Except  in  the  veins  near  the  heart,  any  pulsation  which  occurs  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  force  of  the  heart,  transmitted  with  unusual  facility  through  the  capillary 
system.  A  nearly  uniform  current,  however,  is  the  rule,  and  a  marked  pulsation,  the 
rare  exception. 

Pressure  of  Blood  in  the  Veins. — The  pressure  in  the  veins  is  always  much  less  than 
in  the  arteries.  It  is  exceedingly  variable  in  different  parts  of  the  venous  system  and  in 
the  same  part  at  different  times.  As  a  rule,  it  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  arterial  pressure. 
Whatever  favors  the  passage  of  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  capillaries  has  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  arterial  pressure,  and,  as  it  increases  the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes 
into  the  veins,  must  increase  the  venous  pressure.  The  great  capacity  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem, its  numerous  anastomoses,  the  presence  of  valves  which  may  shut  off  a  portion  from 
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the  rest,  are  circmnstances  which  involve  great  variations  in  pressnre  in  different  vessels. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that,  as  a  rule,  the  pressnre  is  diminished  as  we  pass  from  the 
periphery  toward  the  heart.  In  an  observation  on  the  calf,  Volkmann  found  that,  with  a 
pressure  of  about  6*5  inches  of  mercury  in  the  carotid,  the  pressure  in  the  metatarsal  vein 
was  I'l  inch,  and  but  0*36  in  the  jugular.  Muscular  effort  has  a  marked  influence  on  the 
force  of  the  circulation  in  certain  veins  and  produces  an  elevation  in  the  pressure.  As 
the  reduced  pressnre  in  the  veins  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  great  relative  capacity  of 
the  venous  system  and  the  free  communications  between  the  vessels,  it  would  seem  tiiat, 
if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  veins  in  a  part  and  force  all  the  blood  to 
pass  to  the  heart  by  a  single  vessel  corresponding  to  the  artery,  the  pressure  in  this  vessel 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Poiseuille  has  shown  this  to  be  the  fact  by  the  experiment 
of  ligating  all  the  veins  coming  from  a  part,  except  one  which  had  the  volume  of  the 
artery  by  which  the  blood  was  supplied,  forcing  all  the  blood  to  return  by  this  single 
channel.  This  being  done,  he  found  the  pressure  in  the  vein  immensely  increased,  becom- 
ing nearly  equal  to  that  in  the  artery. 

Rapidity  of  the  Venous  Circulation, — It  is  impossible  to  ^x  upon  any  definite  rate  as 
representing  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  blood  in  the  veins.  It  will  be  seen  that  various 
circumstances  are  capable  of  increasing  very  considerably  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  in  cer- 
tain veins,  and  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  current  in  some  parts  of  the  venous 
system  is  very  much  retarded.  Undoubtedly,  the  general  movement  of  blood  in  the  veins 
is  very  much  slower  than  in  the  arteries,  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  blood  is  greater. 
If  it  be  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  veins  is  double  that  contained  in  the 
arteries,  the  general  average  of  the  current  would  be  diminished  one-half.  As  we  near 
the  heart,  however,  the  flow  becomes  more  uniform  and  progressively  increases  in  rapidity. 

As  the  effect  of  the  heart's  action  upon  the  venous  circulation  is  subject  to  so  many 
modifying  influences  through  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  and  as  there  are  other 
forces  influencing  the  current,  which  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  their  action,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  estimates  of  the  general  rapidity  of  the  venous  circulation  or  the 
variations  in  different  vessels  would  be  founded  on  mere  speculations. 

Causes  of  the  Venous  Circulation. 

In  the  veins,  the  blood  is  farthest  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  contractions  of 
the  left  ventricle ;  and,  although  these  are  felt,  there  are  many  other  causes  which  com- 
bine to  carry  on  the  circulation,  and  many  influences  by  which  it  is  retarded  or  ob- 
structed. 

The  great  and  uniform  force  which  operates  on  the  circulation  in  these  vessels  is  the 
vis  a  tergo.  We  have  repeatedly  referred  to  the  entire  adequacy  of  the  arterial  pressure, 
propagated  through  the  capillaries,  to  account  for  the  movement  of  blood  in  the  veins, 
provided  there  be  no  great  obstacles  to  the  current.  There  are  no  facts  which  lead  ns  to 
doubt  the  operation  of  this  force  as  the  prime  cause  of  tlie  venous  cfrculation  ;  and  the 
only  question  which*  arises  is  whether  there  be  any  force  exerted  in  the  capillaries  them- 
selves which  is  superadded  to  the  force  of  the  heart.  In  discussing  the  capillary  circu- 
lation, we*stated  that  there  is  no  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  distinct  "  capillary  * 
power''  influencing  the  movement  of  blood  in  these  vessels;  and  consequently  the 
ria  a  tergo  operating  on  the  circulation  in  the  veins  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  other  forces  which  concur  to  produce  movement  of  blood  in  the  veins  are  the 
following : 

1.  Muscular  action,  by  which  many  of  the  veins  are  at  times  compressed,  thus  forcing 
the  blood  toward  the  heart,  regurgitation  being  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  valves. 

2.  A  suction  force  exerted  by  the  action  of  the  thorax  in  respiration,  operating, 
however,  only  on  the  veins  in  the  inmiediate  neighborhood  of  the  chest. 
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8.  A  possible  inflaence  from  contraction  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels  themselves. 
TbiB  is  marked  in  the  veins  near  the  heart  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals. 

4.  The  force  of  gravity,  which  operates  only  on  vessels  which  carry  blood  from  above 
downward  to  the  heart,  and  a  slight  suction  force  which  may  be  exerted  upon  the  blood 
in  a  small  vein  as  it  passes  into  a  larger  vessel  in  which  the  current  is  more  rapid. 

The  obstacles  to  the  venous  circulation  are :  Pressure  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  cali- 
ber of  a  vessel,  when,  from  the  free  communications  with  other  vessels,  the  current  is 
simply  diverted  into  another  channel ;  the  expulsive  efforts  of  respiration ;  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  and  the  force  of  gravity,  which  operates,  in  the 
erect  posture,  on  the  current  in  all  excepting  the  veins  of  the  head,  neck,  and  in  parts 
of  the  trunk  above  the  heart. 

Influence  of  Muscular  Contraction, — That  the  action  of  muscles  has  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  current  of  blood  in  the  veins  situated  between  them  and  in  their  sub- 
stance, has  long  been  recognized.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  operation  of  venesection, 
when  it  is  well  known  that  the  jet  from  the  vein  may  be  very  much  increased  in  force 
by  contraction  of  the  muscles  below  the  opening.  This  action  is  so  marked,  that  the 
parts  of  the  ?enous  system  which  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  muscles  have  been 
compared  by  Chassaignac  to  a  sponge  full  of  liquid,  vigorously  pressed  by  the  hand.  It 
must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that,  although  the  muscles  are  capable  of  acting 
on  the  blood  contained  in  veins  in  their  substance  with  great  vigor,  the  heart  is  fully 
competent  to  carry  on  the  venous  circulation  without  their  aid ;  a  fact  which  is  exempli- 
fied in  a  striking  manner  in  the  venous  circulation  in  paralyzed  parts. 

It  has  been  shown  by  actual  observations  with  the  hsBmadynamometer,  that  muscular 
action  is  capable  of  immensely  increasing  the  pressure  in  certain  veins.  The  first  defi- 
nite experiments  on  this  subject  were  made  by  Magendie,  who  showed  a  pressure  of  over 
two  inches  of  mercury  produced  by  a  general  muscular  contraction,  on  the  passage  of  a 
galvanic  current  from  a  needle  plunged  into  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  marrow  to 
one  fixed  in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  The  experiments  of  Bernard  have  shown  this 
more  accurately.  This  physiologist  found  that  the  pressure  in  the  jugular  of  a  horse, 
in  repose,  was  1*4  inch  ;  but  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  raising  the  head  increased  it  to 
a  httle  more  than  five  inches,  or  nearly  four  times.  These  observations  show  at  once 
the  great  variations  in  the  current  and  the  important  influence  of  muscular  contraction 
on  the  venous  circulation. 

In  order  that  contractions  of  muscles  shall  assist  the  venous  circulation,  two  things 
are  necessary : 

1.  The  contraction  must  be  intermittent.  This  is  always  the  case  in  the  voluntary 
muscles.  It  is  a  view  entertained  by  many  that  each  muscular  fibre  relaxes  immediately 
after  its  contraction,  which  is  instantaneous,  and  that  a  certain  period  of  repose  is  neces- 
sary before  it  can  contract  again.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  well  known  that  all 
active  muscular  contraction,  as  distinguished  from  the  efforts  necessary  to  maintain  the 
body  in  certain  ordinary  positions,  is  intermittent  and  not  very  prolonged.  Thus  the 
veins,  which  are  partly  emptied  by  the  compression,  are  filled  again  during  the  repose  of 
the  muscle. 

2.  There  should  be  no  possibility  of  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  blood.  This  con- 
dition is  fulfilled  by  the  action  of  the  valves.  Anatomical  researches  have  shown  that 
these  valves  are  most  abundant  in  veins  situated  in  the  substance  of  or  between  the  mus- 
cles, and  that  they  do  not  exist  in  the  veins  of  the  cavities,  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  compression.  It  is  thus  that  the  blood  is  prevented  from  passing  back- 
ward toward  the  capillary  system  ;  and,  when  the  caliber  of  a  vein  is  reduced  by  com- 
pression, part  of  its  contents  must  be  forced  toward  the  heart.  This  action  of  the  valves 
constitutes  their  most  important  function. 

Milne-Edwards  alludes  to  an  important  physiological  bearing  of  the  acceleration  of 
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the  venoas  circulation  by  contractions  of  muscles  on  their  nutrition.  It  is  apparently 
necessary  that  the  supply  of  blood  should  be  increased  in  a  muscle,  in  proportion  to  and 
during  its  activity ;  for  at  that  time  its  disassimilation  is  undoubtedly  augmented,  and 
there  is  an  increased  demand  on  the  blood  to  supply  the  waste.  It  is  apparently  a  pro- 
vision of  Nature  that  the  activity  of  a  muscle,  facilitating  the  passage  of  blood  in  its 
veins  and  consequently  its  flow  from  the  capillaries,  induces  an  increased  supply  of  the 
nutrient  fluid.  As  the  development  of  tissues  is  generally  in  proportion  to  their  vascu- 
larity, this  may  account  for  the  increase  in  the  development  of  muscles  which  is  the  al- 
most invariable  result  of  exercise. 

Force  of  Aspiration  from  the  Thorax, — During  the  act  of  inspiration,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thorax,  by  depression  of  the  diaphragm  and  elevation  of  the  ribs,  affects 
the  movements  of  fluids  in  all  the  tubes  in  its  vicinity.  The  air  rushes  in  by  the  trachea 
and  expands  the  lungs,  so  that  they  follow  the  movements  of  the  thoracic  walls.  The 
flow  of  blood  into  the  great  arteries  is  somewhat  retarded,  as  is  indicated  by  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  arterial  pressure ;  and,  finally,  the  blood  in  the  great  veins  passes  to  the 
heart  with  greater  facility  and  in  increased  quantity.  This  last-mentioned  phenomenon 
can  be  readily  observed,  when  the  veins  are  prominent,  in  profound  or  violent  inspira- 
tion. The  veins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  are  then  seen  to  empty  themselves  of 
blood  during  inspiration,  and  they  become  distended  during  expiration,  producing  a  sort  of 
pulsation  which  is  synchronous  with  respiration.  This  can  always  be  observed  after  ex- 
posure of  the  jugular  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  in  an  inferior  animal.  After  this 
operation,  if  we  cause  the  animal  to  make  violent  respiratory  efforts,  the  vein  will  be 
almost  emptied  and  collapsed  with  inspiration  and  turgid  with  expiration.  The  move- 
ments of  the  veins  near  the  thorax  have  long  been  observed  and  have  been  described 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  Direct  observations  on  the  jugulars  show  conclusively  that  the 
influence  of  inspiration  cannot  be  felt  much  beyond  these  vessels.  They  are  seen  to 
collapse  with  each  inspiratory  act,  a  condition  which  limits  this  influence  to  the  veins 
near  the  heart.  The  flaccidity  of  the  walls  of  the  veins  will  not  permit  the  extended 
action  of  any  suction  force.  If  a  portion  of  a  vein  removed  from  the  body  be  attached 
to  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe  and  we  attempt  to  draw  a  liquid  through  it,  although  the  suc- 
tion force  be  applied  very  gently,  when  the  vessel  has  any  considerable  length  its  walls 
will  be  drawn  together.  In  the  circulation,  the  veins  are  moderately  distended  with 
blood  by  the  t?w  a  tergo^  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  supported  by  connections  with 
surrounding  tissues,  so  that  the  force  of  aspiration  is  felt  farther  than  in  any  experiment 
on  vessels  removed  from  the  body.  The  blood,  as  it  approaches  the  thorax,  impelled  by 
other  forces,  is  considerably  accelerated  in  its  flow  ;  but  it  is  seen  by  direct  observation, 
that  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  that  very  near  the  chest,  ordinary  aspiration  has  no  in- 
fluence, and  violent  efforts  rather  retard  than  favor  the  venous  current. 

In  the  liver,  the  influence  of  inspiration  becomes  a  very  important  element  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  circulation.  This  organ  presents  a  vascular  arrangement  which  is 
exceptional.  The  blood,  distributed  by  the  arteries  in  a  capillary  plexus  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  the  spleen,  instead  of  being  returned  directly 
to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  is  collected  into  the  portal  vein,  carried  to  the  liver,  and  is  there 
distributed  in  a  second  set  of  capillary  vessels.  It  is  then  collected  in  the  hepatic  veins 
and  carried  by  the  vena  cava  to  the  heart.  This  double  capillary  plexus  between  the 
left  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  has  been  cited  as  an  argument  against  the  fact  that  the 
left  ventricle  is  capable  of  sending  the  blood  through  the  entire  circuit  of  the  vascular 
system.  The  three  hepatic  veins  open  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  near  the  point  where 
it  passes  the  diaphragm,  where  the  force  of  aspiration  from  the  thorax  would  materially 
assist  the  current  of  blood.  On  following  these  vessels  into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  it 
is  found  that  their  walls  are  so  firmly  adherent  to  the  tissue  of  the  organ,  that,  when  cut 
across,  they  remain  patulous;  and*  it  is  evident  that  they  remain  open  under  all  con- 
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ditions.  The  thorax  can  therefore  exert  a  powerful  inflncDce  upon  the  hepatic  cir- 
caUtion ;  for  it  is  on] j  the  flacoidity  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  which  prevents  this 
inflaence  from  operating  throughout  the  entire  venous  system.  Although  this  must  he  a 
very  important  element  in  the  production  of  the  circulation  in  the  liver,  the  fact  that  the 
blood  circulates  in  this  organ  in  the  foetus  before  any  movements  of  the  thorax  take 
place  shows  that  it  is  not  absolutely  essential.  All  the  influences  which  we  have  thus 
far  considered  are  merely  supplementary  to  the  action  of  the  great  central  organ  of  the 
circulation. 

A  farther  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  suction  force  of  inspiration  is  found  in  an 
accident  which  is  not  infrequent  in  surgical  operations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
When  the  veins  in  this  situation  are  kept  open  by  a  tumor  or  by  induration  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  an  inspiratory  effort  has  occasionally  been  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  circulation,  an  accident  which  is  liable  to  lead  to  the  gravest  results.  This 
occurs  only  when  a  divided  vein  is  kept  patulous ;  and  the  accident  proves  both  the 
influence  of  inspiration  on  liquids  in  the  veins  near  the  chest  and  its  restriction  to  the 
vessels  in  this  particular  situation  by  the  flaccidit^r  of  their  walls. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  air  in  the  veins,  which  is  of  great  pathological  inter- 
est, does  not  belong  to  physiology.  The  blood  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  certain  quantity 
of  atmospheric  air ;  and  a  small  quantity,  very  gradually  introduced  into  a  vein,  can  be 
disposed  of  in  this  way.  When,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  suddenly  finds  its  way 
into  the  venous  system,  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  mortal  distress  and  almost 
immediately  falls  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  A  peculiar  whistling  sound  is  heard  when 
the  air  passes  in;  and,  if  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  chest,  we  distinguish  the  labored 
efforts  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  a  loud  churning  sound.  On  opening  the  chest  after 
death,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  invariably  found  distended  with  air  and  blood, 
the  blood  being  frothy  and  florid.  Generally  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  nearly  or  quite 
empty. 

The  production  of  death  from  air  in  the  veins  is  purely  mechanical.  The  air,  finding 
its  way  to  the  right  ventricle,  is  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the  form  of  minute  bubbles  and 
is  carried  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  Once  in  this  vessel,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  pass 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  death  by  suffocation  is  the  inevitable  result,  if 
the  quantity  of  air  be  large.  It  is  because  no  blood  can  pass  through  the  lungs,  that  the 
left  cavities  of  the  heart  are  usually  found  empty. 

Air  injected  into  the  arteries  produces  no  such  serious  effects  as  air  in  the  veins.  It 
is  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of  certain  parts  and  in  the  course  of  time  is  absorbed  with- 
out pro<lucing  any  iiyury. 

Aside  from  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  contraction  of  muscles  and  the  force  of  as- 
piration from  the  thorax,  the  influences  which  assist  the  venous  circulation  are  very 
slight.  As  far  as  the  action  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels  themselves  is  concerned,  their 
contraction,  it  must  bo  remembered,  is  slow  and  gradual,  like  the  contraction  of  the 
arteries  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that,  in  the  general  venous  system,  this  should  operate  at 
all  on  the  blood-current,  beyond  the  simple  influence  of  the  reduction  of  the  caliber  of 
the  vessel.  There  is  a  slight  contraction  in  the  vensB  cavte  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  heart,  which  is  very  much  more  extended  in  many  of  the  lower  vertebrate  ani- 
mals and  may  be  mentioned  as  having  an  influence,  very  insignificant  it  is  true,  on  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  great  veins. 

In  the  veins  which  pass  from  above  downward,  the  force  of  gravity  favors  the  flow 
of  blood.  This  is  seen  by  the  turgescence  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  face,  when 
the  head  is  kept  for  a  short  time  below  the  level  of  the  heart.  If  the  arm  be  elevated 
above  the  head,  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hand  will  be  much  reduced  in  size,  from  the 
greater  facility  with  which  the  blood  passes  to  the  hearty  while  they  are  distended  when 
the  hand  is  allowed  to  hang  by  the  side  and  the  blood  has  to  mount  up  against  the  force 
of  gravity. 
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In  the  extreme  irregularity  in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  different  yeins,  it 
must  frequently  happen  that  a  vessel  empties  its  blood  into  another  of  larger  size,  in 
which  the  current  is  more  rapid.  In  such  an  instance,  as  a  physical  necessity,  the  more 
rapid  current  in  the  larger  vessel  exerts  a  certain  suction  force  on  the  fluid  in  the  vessel 
which  joins  with  it. 

Inunction  of  the  Valves  of  the  Veins, 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  at  the  present  day,  how  any  anatomist  could  have  accu- 
rately described  the  valves  of  the  veins  and  yet  have  been  ignorant  of  their  function ;  and 
the  fact  that  their  use  was  not  understood  before  the  description  of  the  circulation  by  Har- 
vey shows  the  greatness  of  this  as  a  discovery  and  the  shallow  character  of  any  pretence 
that  men  of  science  had  any  definite  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  before  his  time. 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  blood,  it  is  evident  that  the  great 
function  of  the  valves  is  to  present  an  obstacle  to  the  reflux  of  blood  toward  the 
capillary  system ;  and  it  only  remains  to  study  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
brought  into  action. 

There  are  two  distinct  conditions  under  which  the  valves  of  the  veins  may  be  closed. 
One  of  them  is  the  arrest  of  circulation,  from  any  cause,  in  veins  in  which  the  blood  has 
to  mount  against  the  force  of  gravity ;  and  the  other,  compression  of  veins,  from  any 
cause  (generally  from  muscular  contraction)  which  tends  to  force  the  blood  from  the 
vessels  compressed  into  others,  when  the  valves  offer  an  obstruction  to  a  flow  toward  the 
capillaries  and  necessitate  a  current  in  the  direction  of  the  heart.  In  the  first  of  these 
conditions,  the  valves  are  antagonistic  to  the  force  of  gravity,  and,  when  the  caKber  of 
any  vessel  is  temporarily  obliterated,  they  aid  in  directing  the  current  into  anastomotic 
vessels.  It  is  but  rarely,  however,  that  they  act  thus  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  grav- 
ity ;  and  it  is  only  when  many  of  the  veins  of  a  part  are  simultaneously  compressed  that 
they  aid  in  diverting  the  current.  When  a  single  vein  is  obstructed,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  valves  are  necessary  to  divert  the  current  into  other  vessels,  for  this  would  take 
place  in  obedience  to  the  vis  a  tergo  ;  but  when  many  veins  are  obstructed  in  a  depend- 
ent part,  and  the  avenues  to  the  heart  become  insufficient,  the  numerous  valves  divide 
the  columns  of  blood,  so  that  the  pressure  is  equally  distributed  throughout  the  extent 
of  the  vessels.  For,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  strength  of  the  walls  diminishes  as 
we  pass  from  the  larger  veins  to  the  periphery,  and  the  smallest  vessels,  which,  were 
it  not  for  the  valves,  would  be  subjected  to  the  greatest  amount  of  pressure,  are  least 
calculated  to  bear  distention.  This  is  but  an  occasional  function  which  the  valves  are 
called  upon  to  perform ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  influence  is  only  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  entire  column  of  blood,  in  vessels  thus  obstructed,  from  operating  on  the 
smallest  veins  and  the  capillaries.  It  cannot  make  the  labor  of  the  heart,  when  the 
blood  is  again  put  in  motion,  any  less  than  if  the  column  were  undivided,  as  this  organ 
must  have  sufficient  power  to  open  successively  each  sot  of  valves,  when,  of  course, 
they  cease  to  have  any  influence  whatsoever. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  intermittent  compression  of  the  veins  that  the  valves 
have  their  principal  and  almost-constant  function.  Their  situation  alone  would  lead  to 
this  supposition.  They  are  found  in  greatest  numbers  throughout  the  muscular  system, 
having  been  demonstrated  by  Sappey  in  the  smallest  venules ;  they  are  also  found  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  certainly  do  not  operate  against  the  force  of  gravity ; 
while  they  do  not  exist  in  the  cavities,  where  the  venous  trunks  are  not  subject  to  com- 
pression. It  has  already  been  made  sufficiently  evident  that  the  action  of  muscles  sec- 
onds most  powerfully  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  Tlie  vU  a  tergo  from  the  heart  is, 
doubtless,  generally  sufficient  to  turn  this  influence  of  muscular  compression  from  the 
capillary  system,  and  the  valves  of  the  veins  are  open ;  but  they  stand  ready,  neverthe- 
less, to  oppose  any  tendency  to  regurgitation. 

In  the  action  of  muscles,  the  skin  is  frequently  stretched  over  the  part,  and  the  cuta- 
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neons  veins  are  somewhat  compressed.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  hand,  by  letting  it  hang 
by  the  side  until  the  veins  become  somewhat  swollen,  and  then  contracting  the  muscles, 
when  the  skin  will  become  tense  and  the  veins  are  very  mnch  less  prominent.  Here  the 
valves  have  an  important  action.  The  compression  of  the  veins  is  much  greater  in  the 
substance  of  and  between  the  muscles  than  in  the  skin ;  but  the  blood  is  forced  from  the 
muscles  into  the  skin,  and  the  valves  act  to  prevent  it  from  taking  a  retrograde  course. 
The  fact  that  the  contraction  of  muscles  forces  blood  into  the  veins  of  the  skin  may  be 
seen  by  surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  with  a  moderately-tight  ligature, 
which  will  distend  the  cutaneous  veins  below.  K  we  now  contract  the  muscles  vigor- 
ously, the  veins  below  will  become  sensibly  more  distended  and  knotted ;  showing,  at 
once,  the  passage  of  blood  into  the  skin  and  the  action  of  the  valves. 

When  a  vein  is  distended  by  the  iigection  of  air  or  a  liquid  forced  against  the  valves, 
it  is  observed  that,  at  the  point  where  the  convex  borders  of  the  valves  arc  attached,  the 
vessel  is  not  dilated  as  much  as  at  other  parts.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  valves 
are  bordered  with  a  fibrous  ring  which  strengthens  the  vessel  and  prevents  distention 
at  that  point,  which  would  otherwise  separate  the  free  borders  of  the  valves  and  render 
them  insufficient. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  venous  anastomoses  belongs  to  descriptive  anatomy. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  they  are  very  numerous  and  provide  for  a 
return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart  by  a  number  of  channels.  The  azygos  vein,  the  veins 
of  the  spinal  canal,  and  veins  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  connect  the  infe- 
rior with  the  superior  vena  cava.  Even  the  portal  vein  has  lately  been  shown  to  have 
its  communications  with  the  general  venous  system.  Thus,  in  all  parts  of  the  organism, 
temporary  compression  of  a  vein  only  diverts  the  current  into  some  other  vessel,  and 
permanent  obliteration  of  a  vein  produces  enlargement  of  communicating  branches,  which 
soon  become  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  tlie  circulation. 

Conditions  which  impede  the  Venous  Circulation, 
Influence  of  Expiration, — ^The  influence  of  expiration  on  the  circulation  in  the  veins 
near  the  thorax  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  inspiration.  As  the  act  of  inspiration  has 
a  tendency  to  draw  the  blood  from  these  vessels  into  the  chest,  the  act  of  expiration 
assists  in  forcing  the  blood  out  from  the  vessels  of  the  thorax  and  opposes  a  flow  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  effect  of  prolonged  and  violent  expiratory  efforts  is  very 
marked,  being  followed  by  deep  congestion  of  the  veins  of  tlie  face  and  neck  and  a  sense 
of  fulness  in  the  head,  which  may  become  very  distressing.  The  opposition  to  the  venous 
current  generally  extends  only  to  vessels  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  thorax,  or,  it 
may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  to  those  veins  in  which  the  flow  of  blood  is  assisted  by 
the  movements  of  inspiration ;  but,  while  the  inspiratory  influence  is  absolutely  confined 
to  a  very  restricted  circuit  of  vessels,  the  obstructive  influence  of  very  violent  and  pro- 
longed expiration  may  be  extended  very  much  farther,  as  is  seen  when  tlie  vessels  of  the 
neck,  face,  and  coiyunctiva  become  congested  in  prolonged  vocal  efforts,  blowing,  etc. 
The  mechanism  of  this  is  not  what  we  might  at  first  be  led  to  suppose;  namely,  a 
mere  reflux  from  the  large  trunks  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  Were  this  the  case,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  assume  an  insufficiency  of  certain  valves,  which  does  not  exist.  In 
extreme  congestion,  reflux  of  blood  may  take  place  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  external 
jugular,  for  this  vessel  has  but  two  valves,  which  are  not  competent  to  prevent  regurgi- 
tation ;  the  chief  cause  of  congestion,  however,  is  due,  not  to  regurgitation,  but  to  accumu- 
lation from  the  periphery  and  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  great  vessels. 

It  is  in  the  internal  jugular  that  the  influence  of  expiration  is  most  important,  both 
from  its  great  size  in  the  human  subject,  as  compared  with  the  otlier  vessels,  and  from 
the  importance  and  delicacy  of  the  parts  from  which  it  collects  the  blood.  At  the  open- 
ing of  this  vessel  into  the  innominate  vein,  is  a  pair  of  strong  and  perfect  valves,  which 
effectually  close  the  orifice  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  regurgitation.    These  valves  have 
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attracted  much  attention  among  physiologists  since  the  discovery  of  the  cironJation  has 
made  it  evident  how  important  they  may  be  in  protecting  the  brain  from  reflux  of 
blood.  When  the  act  of  expu-ation  arrests  the  onward  flow  in  the  veins  near  the  thorax, 
these  valves  are  closed  and  effectually  protect  the  brain  from  congestion  by  regurgita- 
tion. The  blood  accumulates  behind  the  valves,  but  the  free  communication  of  the  inter- 
nal jugular  with  the  other  veins  of  the  neck  relieves  the  brain  from  congestion,  unless 
the  effort  be  extraordinarily  violent  and  prolonged. 

The  above  remarks  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  expiration  are  applicable  to  vocal 
efforts,  violent  coughing  or  sneezing,  or  any  unusual  muscular  efforts,  such  as  straining,  in 
which  the  glottis  is  closed. 

Regurgitant  Venous  Puhe.^Jn  the  inferior  animals,  like  the  dog,  if  the  external 
jugular  be  exposed,  a  distention  of  the  vessel  is  seen  to  accompany  each  expiratory  act. 
This  is  sometunes  observed  in  the  human  subject,  when  respiration  is  exaggerated,  and 
has  been  called  improperly  the  venous  pulse.  There  is  no  sufficient  obstacle  to  the  regur- 
gitation of  blood  from  the  thorax  into  the  external  jugular,  and  distinct  pulsations,  syn- 
chronous with  the  movements  of  respiration,  may  be  produced  in  this  way. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  various  other  circumstances  which  may  impede  the  venous 
circulation.  Accidental  compression  may  temporarily  arrest  the  flow  in  any  particular 
vein.  When  the  whole  volume  of  blood  is  materially  increased,  as  after  a  full  meal  with 
copious  ingestion  of  liquids,  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  accumulates  chiefly  in  the 
venous  system  and  proportionately  diminishes  the  rapidity  of  the  venous  cu'culation. 

The  force  of  gravity  also  has  an  important  influence.  It  is  much  more  difficult  for  the 
blood  to  mount  from  below  upward  to  the  heart  than  to  flow  downward  from  the  head 
and  neck.  The  action  of  this  is  seen  if  comparison  be  made  between  the  circulation  in 
the  arm  elevated  above  the  head  and  hanging  by  the  side.  In  the  one  case  the  veins  are 
readily  emptied  and  contain  but  little  blood,  and  in  the  other  the  circulation  is  more 
difficult  and  the  vessels  are  moderately  distended.  The  walls  of  the  veins  are  thickest 
and  the  valves  are  most  numerous  in  parts  of  the  body  which  are  habitually  dependent. 
The  influence  of  gravity  is  exemplified  in  the  production  of  varicose  veins  in  the  lower 
extremities.  This  disease  is  frequently  induced  by  occupations  which  require  constant 
standing;  but  the  exercise  of  walking,  aiding  the  venous  circulation,  as  it  does,  by  the 
muscular  effort,  has  no  such  tendency. 

Circulation  in  the  Cranial  Cavity, — In  the  encephalic  cavity,  there  are  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  anatomy  of  some  of  the  vessels,  with  exceptional  conditions  of  the  blood 
as  regards  atmospheric  pressure,  which  have  been  considered  capable  of  essentially  modi- 
fying the  circulation.  In  the  adult,  the  cranium  is  a  closed,  air-tight  box,  containing  the 
incompressible  cerebral  substance,  and  blood;  conditions  which  are  widely  different  from 
those  presented  in  other  parts  of  the  system.  On  this  account  some  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  consider  that  any  change  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  fluid  in  the  brain  is  a  physical 
imj>ossibility.  Pathological  facts  in  opposition  to  such  a  view  are  so  numerous  and  well 
established  that  the  question  does  not  now  demand  extended  discussion;  but  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  there  are  anatomical  peculiarities  in  these  parts,  the  effects  of  which 
on  the  circulation  present  important  and  interesting  points  for  study. 

In  the  brain,  the  venous  passages  which  correspond  to  the  great  veins  of  other  parts 
are  in  the  form  of  sinuses  between  the  folds  of  the  dura  mater  and  are  but  slightly 
dilatable.  In  the  perfectly-consolidated  adult  head,  the  blood  is  not  subjected  to 
atmospheric  pressure,  as  in  other  parts,  and  the  semisolids  and  liquids  which  com- 
pose the  encephalic  mass  cannot  increase  in  size  in  congestion  and  diminish  in  anae- 
mia.  NotwithvStanding  these  conditions,  the  fact  remains,  that  examinations  of  the 
vesselfl  of  the  brain  after  death  show  great  differences  in  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
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thej  contain.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  is  displaced  to  make  room  for 
the  blood  in  congestion,  and  mhat  supplies  the  place  of  the  blood  in  anaemia.  An 
anatomical  peculiarity,  which  has  not  yet  been  considered,  offers  an  explanation  of 
these  phenomena.  Magendie  has  shown,  by  observations  on  living  animals,  confirmed 
bj  'dissections  of  the  human  body,  that  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  there  exists  a  "liquid,  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  which  is  capable 
of  passing  from  the  surface  of  the  br&in  to  the  spinal  canal  and  communicates  with  the 
fluid  in  the  ventricles.  This  he  has  conclusively  demonstrated  to  be  situated,  not 
between  the  layers  of  the  arachnoid,  as  was  supposed  by  Bichat,  but  between  the  inner 
layer  of  this  membrane  and  the  pia  mater.  The  communication  between  the  cranial 
cavity  and  the  spinal  canal  is  very  free.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  exposing  the  dura 
mater  of  ttie  brain  and  of  the  cord,  making  an  opening  in  the  membranes  of  the  cord  so 
as  to  allow  the  liquid  to  escape  (which  it  does  in  quite  a  forcible  jet),  when  pressure  on  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  not  only  accelerated  the  flow  but  pressed  out  a  quantity  of  the  liquid 
after  all  that  would  escape  spontaneously  had  been  evacuated.  It  is  easy  to  see  one  of 
the  physiological  uses  of  this  liquid.  When  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  arteries  leading 
to  the  brain  is  increased  or  when  there  is  an  obstacle  to  its  return  by  the  veins,  more  or 
leas  congestion  takes  place,  and  the  blood  forces  the  liquid  from  the  cranial  into  the  spinal 
cavity ;  the  reverse  taking  place  when  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  diminished. 
The  functions  of  all  highly-organized  and  vascular  parts  seem  to  require  certain  varia- 
tions in  the  supply  of  blood ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  brain,  in  its 
varied  conditions  of  activity  and  repose,  is  any  exception  to  this  general  rule,  although 
the  physiological  conditions  of  its  vascularity  are  not  easily  studied. 

Physiologists,  even  before  the  time  of  Haller,  had  noticed  alternate  movements  of 
expansion  and  contraction  in  the  brain,  connected  with  the  acts  of  respiration.  This  is 
observed  in  children  before  the  fontanels  are  closed,  and  in  the  adult  when  the  brain  is 
exposed  by  an  injury  or  a  surgical  operation.  The  movements  are,  an  expansion  with  the 
act  of  expiration,  which,  in  violent  efforts,  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  produce 
protrusion,  and  contraction  with  inspiration.  Magendie  also  studied  these  movements, 
which  he  explained  in  the  following  way :  With  the  act  of  expiration,  the  flow  of  blood 
in  the  arteries  is  favored,  and  the  current  in  the  veins  is  retarded.  If  the  effort  be 
violent,  the  valve  at  the  opening  of  the  internal  jugular  may  bo  closed.  This  act  would 
produce  an  expansion  of  the  brain,  not  from  reflux  by  the  veins,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  flow  into  the  chest  is  impeded,  and  the  blood,  while  passing  in  more  freely  by  the 
arteries,  is  momentarily  confined.  With  inspiration,  the  flow  into  the  thorax  is  mate- 
rially aided,  and  the  brain  is  in  some  degree  relieved  of  this  expanding  force. 

Robin,  His,  and  others  have  noted  a  peculiarity  in  the  small  vessels  of  tlio  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  pia  mater,  which  is  curious,  but  the  physiological  significance  of  wiiich  is 
not  yet  apparent.  These  vessels  are  surrounded  by  a  thin,  aniori)hous  sheath,  which  has 
a  diameter  of  from  y^v  ^^  tJtt  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  greater  than  that  of  the  vessel  itself.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  blood-vessel  is  a  transparent  liquid.  This  structure,  which  has  been 
observed  in  no  other  part  of  the  circulatory  system,  is  regarded  by  Robin  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lymphatics  of  the  nervous  centres.  What  effect  this  disposition  of 
the  vessels  may  have  upon  the  facility  with  which  they  may  become  dilated  or  contracted, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Circulation  in  Erectile  Tissues, — In  the  organs  of  generation  of  both  sexes,  there 
exists  a  tissue  which  is  subject  to  great  increase  in  volume  and  rigidity  when  in  a  state 
of  what  is  called  erection.  The  parts  in  which  the  erectile  tissue  exists  are,  in  the  male, 
the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  the  corpora  spongiosa,  with  the  plans  penis;  and,  in 
the  female,  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  clitoris,  the  gland  of  the  clitoris,  and  the  bulb 
of  the  vestibule.  In  addition,  Rouget  has  lately  demonstrated  the  presence  of  a  struct- 
ure analogous  to  erectile  tissue  in  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  in  a  bulb  annexed  to  the 
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ovarj  of  the  haman  female.  He  has  shown  by  injections  that  the  uterus  is  capable  of 
erection  like  the  penis.  In  some  other  parts,  such  as  the  nipple  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina,  which  are  sometimes  described  as  erectile,  the  peculiar  vascular 
arrangement  which  is  characteristic  of  true  erectile  tissues  is  not  found.  In  the  nipple, 
the  hardness  which  follows  gentle  stimulation  is  simply  the  result  of  contraction  of  the 
smooth  muscular  fibres  with  which  this  part  is  largely  supplied,  and  it  is  analogous  to  the 
elevation  of  the  follicles  of  the  skin  from  the  same  cause,  in  what  is  called  goose-flesh. 
In  the  vagina,  congestion  may  occur,  as  in  other  mucous  membranes,  but  there  is  no 
proper  erection. 

The  vascular  arrangement  in  erectile  organs,  of  which  the  penis  may  be  taken  as  the 
type,  is  peculiar  to  them  and  is  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  circulatory  system. 
Taking  the  penis  as  an  example,  the  arteries,  which  have  an  unusually-thick  muscular 
coat,  after  they  have  entered  the  organ,  do  not  simply  branch  and  divide  dichotomously, 
as  in  most  other  parts,  but  send  off  large  numbers  of  arborescent  branches,  which  imme- 
diately become  tortuous  and  are  distributed  in  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies  in  nu- 
merous anastomosing  vessels,  with  but  a  single  thin,  homogeneous  coat,  like  the  true 
capillaries.  These  vessels  are  larger,  even,  than  the  arterioles  which  supply  them  with 
blood,  some  having  a  diameter  of  from  ^^  to  iV  of  an  inch.  The  cavernous  bodies  have 
an  external  investment  of  strong  fibrous  tissue  of  considerable  elasticity,  which  sends 
bands,  or  trabecular,  into  the  interior,  by  which  it  is  divided  up  into  cells.  The  trabecule 
are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with  a  large  number  of  smooth  muscular  fibres. 
These  cells  lodge  the  blood-vessels,  which  ramify  in  the  tortuous  manner  already  indicated 
and  finally  terminate  in  the  veins.  The  anatomy  of  the  corpora  sp>ongiosa  is  essentially 
the  same,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  fibrous  envelope  and  the  trabeculsB  are  more 
delicate  and  the  cells  are  of  smaller  size. 

Without  going  fully  into  the  mechanism  of  erection,  which  comes  more  properly 
under  the  head  of  generation,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that,  during  sexual 
excitement,  or  when  erection  occurs  from  any  cause,  the  thick  muscular  walls  of  the 
arteries  of  supply  relax  and  allow  the  arterial  pressure  to  distend  the  capacious  vessels 
lodged  in  the  cells  of  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies.  This  produces  the  characteristic 
change  in  the  volume  and  position  of  the  organ.  It  is  evident  that  erection  depends  upon 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  not  simply  a  congestion,  such  as 
could  occur  in  any  vascular  part.  During  erection,  there  is  not  a  stasis  of  blood ;  but, 
if  it  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  the  quantity  which  passes  out  of  the  part  by  the 
veins  must  be  equal  to  that  which  passes  in  by  the  arteries. 

Derivative  Circulation, — ^In  some  parts  of  the  circulatory  system,  there  exists  a  di- 
rect communication  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  so  that  all  the  blood  does  not 
necessarily  pass  through  the  minute  vessels  which  have  been  described  as  true  capilla- 
ries. This  peculiarity,  which  had  been  noted  by  Todd  and  Bowman,  Paget,  and  others, 
has  been  closely  studied  by  M.  Sucquet,  who  was  first  led  to  investigate  the  subject  by 
noticing  that  by  injecting  a  very  small  quantity  of  fiuid,  entirely  insuflScient  to  fill  all 
the  capillaries  of  a  member,  it  was  returned  by  certain  of  the  veins.  On  using  a  black, 
solidifiable  injection,  he  found  that  there  were  certain  parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities and  the  head  which  became  colored  by  the  iiyection,  while  other  parts  were 
not  penetrated.  Following  this  out  by  dissection,  he  showed  that,  in  the  upper  extrem- 
ity, the  skin  of  the  fingers  and  part  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  skin  over  the  ole- 
cranon are  provided  with  vessels  of  considerable  size,  which  allowed  the  fiuid  iiijected  by 
the  axillary  artery  to  pass  directly  into  some  of  the  veins,  while  in  other  parts  the  veins 
were  entirely  empty.  Extending  his  researches  to  the  lower  extremity,  he  found  analo- 
gous communications  between  the  vessels  in  the  knee,  toes,  and  parts  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  He  also  found  conmiunioations  in  the  nose,  cheeks,  lips,  forehead,  and  ends  of  the 
ears,  parts  which  are  particularly  liable  to  changes  in  color  from  congestion  of  vessels. 
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It  Is  evident  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  usual 
maj  pass  through  these  parts  without  necessarily  penetrating  the  true  capillaries  and 
thus  exerting  a  modifying  influence  upon  nutrition.  The  changes  which  are  liable  to  oc- 
cur in  the  quantity  of  blood,  in  the  force  of  the  hearths  action,  etc.,  may  thus  take  place 
without  disturbing  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries,  a  provision  which  the  functions  of 
the  parts  would  seem  to  demand. 

Pulmonary  Circulation, — ^The  vascular  system  of  the  lungs  merits  the  name,  which 
18  frequently  applied  to  it,  of  the  lesser  circulation.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  acts 
■imuhaneously  with  the  left,  but  is  entirely  distinct  from  it,  and  its  muscular  walls  arc 
very  much  less  powerful.  The  pulmonary  artery  has  thinner  and  more  distensible  coats 
than  the  aorta  and  distributes  its  blood  to  a  single  system  of  capillaries,  situated  very 
near  the  heart.  We  have  seen  that  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  provided  with 
valves  which  prevent  regurgitation  into  the  ventricle.  In  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  broken  up  into  capillaries,  most  of  them  just  large  enough  to 
allow  the  passage  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  a  single  row.  These  vessels  are  provided 
with  a  single  coat  and  form  a  very  close  net-work  surrounding  the  air-cells.  From  the 
capillaries  the  blood  is  collected  by  the  pulmonary  veins  and  conveyed  to  the  left  auri- 
cle. There  is  no  great  disparity  between  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  pulmonary  system 
MB  regards  capacity.  The  pulmonary  veins  in  the  human  subject  are  not  provided  with 
valves. 

The  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs  does  not  meet  with  the  resistance  which 
18  presented  in  the  systemic  circulation.  This  fact  we  have  often  noticed  in  injecting 
defibrinated  blood  through  the  lungs  of  an  animal  just  killed.  We  have  also  observed 
that  an  injection  passes  through  the  lungs  as  easily  when  they  are  coUapsed  as  when  they 
are  inflated.  The  anatomy  of  the  circulatory  system  in  the  lungs  and  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  shows  that  the  blood  must  pass  through  these  organs  with  comparative  fa- 
cility. The  power  of  tJje  right  ventricle  is  evidently  less  than  half  that  of  the  left,  and 
the  pulmonary  artery  will  sustain  a  much  less  pressure  than  the  aorta. 

The  two  sides  of  the  heart  act  simultaneously  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  blood 
is  sent  by  the  left  ventricle  to  the  system  it  is  sent  by  the  right  ventricle  to  the  lungs. 
Some  physiologists  have  endeavored  to  measure  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  i)ulmonary 
artery.  The  only  experiments  which  have  not  involved  opening  the  thoracic  cavity,  an 
operation  which  must  interfere  materially  with  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
artery,  as  it  does  with  the  general  arterial  ])ressuro,  are  those  of  Chauveau  and  Faivre. 
These  observers  measured  the  pressure  by  connecting  a  cardiometer  with  a  trocar  intro- 
duced into  the  pulmonary  artery  of  a  living  horse  through  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
and  found  it  to  be  about  one-third  as  groat  as  the  pressure  in  the  aorta ;  an  estimate 
which  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the  comparative  power  of  the  two  ventricles,  as 
deduced  from  the  thickness  of  their  muscular  walls. 

Anatomy  teaches  us  that  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  have  exceedingly  delicate  walls ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  rupture  of  these  vessels  from  excessive  action  of  the  heart  would 
lead  to  grave  results.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  on  the  right  side  the  lungs  are  pro- 
tected by  an  insuflBciency  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  which  does  not  exist  on  the 
left  side,  allowing  a  certain  degree  of  regurgitation  when  the  heart  is  acting  with  un- 
usual force,  and  thus  relieving,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pulmonary  system.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  King,  of  London,  and  is  called  the  safety-valve  function  of  the  right 
ventricle.  We  have  noticed,  in  the  heart  of  the  ox,  a  similar  difference  between  the 
aortic  and  the  pulmonic  semilunar  valves.  If  these  be  exposed  on  both  sides  by  cutting 
away  portions  of  the  ventricles,  and  if  a  current  of  liquid  be  forced  against  them  through 
the  vessels,  the  aortic  valves  will  be  found  to  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  the  liquid, 
even  under  very  great  pressure,  while  the  pulmonic  valves  permit  regurgitation  under 
a  comparatively  inconsiderable  force.     A  little  reflection  will  make  it  evident  that. 
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when  the  heart  is  acting  with  undue  vigor,  it  is  quite  as  important  to  relieve  the  lungs 
by  a  certain  amount  of  regurgitation  from  the  pulmonary  artery  as  by  insufficiency  of 
the  tricuspid  valves.  This  insufficiency  is  important,  both  at  the  aurioulo-ventricular 
and  the  pulmonic  orifices,  in  protecting  the  delicate  structure  of  the  lungs  from  the  varia- 
tions in  force  to  which  the  action  of  both  ventricles  is  constantly  liable. 

On  microscopical  examination  of  the  circulation  in  the  lower  animals,  as  the  frog,  the 
movement  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  does  not  present  any  differences  from 
the  capillary  circulation  in  other  parts,  except  that  the  vessels  seem  more  crowded  with 
corpuscles  and  there  is  no  ^^  still  layer  "  next  their  walls. 

There  are  no  forces  of  any  importance  which  are  superadded  to  the  action  of  the 
right  ventricle  in  the  production  of  tlie  arterial,  capillary,  or  venous  circulation  in  the 
lungs ;  but  there  are  certain  conditions  which  may  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood  through 
these  parts.  We  have  already  noted  the  effect  of  introduction  of  air  into  the  veins  in 
blocking  up  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  and  preventing  the  passage  of  blood.  It  is  a  view 
pretty  generally  entertained  that  in  asphyxia  the  non-aSration  of  the  blood  obstructs  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  We  have  already  considered  this  subject  rather  fully  in  treating 
of  the  general  effects  of  arrest  of  respiration  on  the  circulation.  The  celebrated  experi- 
ments of  Bichat  demonstrated  the  passage  of  black  blood  through  the  lungs  in  asphyxia 
and  its  presence  in  the  arterial  system.  The  experiments  of  Dalton  and  others  have 
shown  that,  in  this  condition,  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  occurs  first  in  the  sys- 
temic capillaries,  and  the  distention  is  propagated  backward  through  the  great  vessels 
and  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  to  the  right  side.  When  the  heart  is  exposed  in  a  living 
animal  and  artificial  respiration  is  kept  up,  temporary  arrest  of  the  respiration  produces 
engorgement  and  labored  action  of  both  ventricles.  There  are  no  observations  which  show 
that  increase  of  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  the  first  and  the  immediate  result 
of  asphyxia.  It  is  true  that,  after  death,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  engorged  ;  but  it 
is  well  known,  from  observations  after  death  and  experiments  on  living  animals,  that  the 
tonic  contraction  of  the  arteries  is  competent  to  empty  the  blood  into  the  veins ;  and 
the  facts  just  stated  regarding  the  insufficiency  of  the  pulmonic  semilunar  valves  explain 
how  the  right  side  of  the  heart  may  become  engorged  as  the  result  of  obstruction  to  the 
blood-current  in  the  left  side.  Established  facts  seem  to  show  that  asphyxia  does  not 
primarily  affect  the  pulmonary  circulation,  but  that  it  is  possible  for  venous  blood  to 
pass  through  the  lungs  without  undergoing  arterialization. 

Circulation  in  the  Walls  of  the  Heart, — The  fact  that  the  contractions  of  the  muscu- 
lar walls  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  blood  is  discharged  from  the  ventricles  into  the 
great  arteries,  necessarily  compress  the  vessels  in  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself 
would  lead  us  to  expect  certain  peculiarities  in  the  cardiac  circulation.  This  question  has 
been  lately  studied  by  Lannelongue,  who  has  arrived  at  the  following  results : 

During  the  ventricular  systole,  which  discharges  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  the  vessels 
in  the  substance  of  the  ventricles  are  nearly  empty,  and  the  vessels  in  the  auricular  walls 
are  filled.  During  the  auricular  systole,  the  auricular  vessels  are  empty  and  the  ventricu- 
lar vessels  are  filled.  We  can  readily  understand  this  when  we  reflect  that  the  vessels 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart  must  be  compressed  when  the  muscular  fibres  contract. 

General  Rapidity  of  the  Circulation, 

Several  questions  of  considerable  physiological  interest  arise  in  connection  with  the 
general  rapidity  of  the  circulation  : 

1.  It  would  be  interesting  to  determine,  if  possible,  what  length  of  time  is  occupied 
by  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  entire  circuit  of  both  the  lesser  and  the  greater 
circulation. 

2.  What  is  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  entire  mass  of  blood  through  the 
heart? 
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8.  What  influenoe  has  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  on  the  general  rapidity 
of  the  circulation  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  the  one  which  has  been  most  satisfactorily  answered  by 
experiments  on  living  animals.  In  1827,  Bering,  a  German  physiologist,  performed  the 
experiment  of  injecting  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  living  animal  a  harmless  substance, 
which  could  be  easily  recognized  by  its  chemical  reactions,  and  noted  the  time  which 
elapsed  before  it  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  vein  of  the  opposite  side.  This 
gave  the  first  correct  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation ;  for,  although  the  older 
physiologists  had  studied  the  subject,  their  estimates  were  founded  on  calculations  which 
had  no  accurate  basis  and  gave  very  varied  results.  The  experiment  of  Ilering,  as  modi- 
fied by  Bernard,  is  often  roughly  performed  as  a  physiological  demonstration.  The  follow- 
ing is  Bemard^s  method  of  making  this  demonstration :  In  a  good-sized  dog,  expose  both 
external  jugular  veins  as  largely  as  possible.  Place  a  serre-fine  upon  one  jugular  at  its 
superior  portion,  press  out  the  blood  below  and  isolate  a  portion  free  from  blood,  by 
means  of  another  serre-Jine  placed  on  the  vein  about  an  inch  below  the  first.  Fill  this 
isolated  portion  of  the  vein  with  a  strong  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in 
water,  which  is  injected  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe.  The  serre-Jlnei  are  then 
suddenly  removed  and  the  salt  immediately  begins  to  circulate  in  the  vessels.  The  blood 
is  then  collected  from  the  opposite  jugular  at  intervals  of  five  seconds.  The  specimens 
of  blood  are  then  boiled  with  a  little  water  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  filtered,  and  the  clear  fluid  is  tested  with  a  drop  of  persulphate  of  iron, 
which  gives  a  blue  reaction  when  the  ferrocyanide  is  present.  When  the  experiment  is 
carefully  performed,  the  blue  color  appears  in  the  extract  of  blood  drawn  about  ten  sec- 
onds after  removal  of  the  serre-Jinea.  In  making  the  test,  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric 
add  before  the  persulphate  of  iron  is  added  will  render  the  blue  reaction  much  more 
prompt  and  distinct 

The  experiments  of  Bering  were  evidently  conducted  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 
He  drew  the  blood  at  intervals  of  five  seconds  after  the  commencement  of  the  injection,  and 
thus,  by  repeated  observations,  ascertained  pretty  nearly  the  rapidity  of  a  circuit  of  blood 
in  the  animals  upon  which  he  experimented.  Vierordt  collected  the  blood  as  it  flowed, 
in  little  vessels  fixed  on  a  disk  revolving  at  a  known  rate,  which  gave  more  exactness 
to  the  observations.     The  results  obtained  by  these  two  observers  were  nearly  identical. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  by  a  portion  of  blood  in  making  a  complete  circuit  of 
the  vascular  system,  in  the  human  subject,  is  only  to  be  deduced  from  observations  on 
the  inferior  animals;  but,  before  this  application  is  made,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  tlie 
objections,  if  any  exist,  to  the  experimental  procedure  above  described. 

The  only  objection  which  could  be  made  is,  that  a  saline  solution,  introduced  into  the 
torrent  of  the  circulation,  would  have  a  tendency  to  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  whole 
mass  of  blood,  it  might  be,  with  considerable  rapidity.  This  objection  to  tlic  observa- 
tions of  Bering  has  been  made  by  Matteucci  and  is  considered  by  him  as  fatal  to  their 
accuracy.  It  certainly  is  an  element  which  should  be  taken  into  account ;  but,  from  the 
definite  data  which  have  been  obtained  concerning  the  rapidity  of  the  arterial  circula- 
tion and  the  inferences  which  are  unavoidable  with  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  the  venous 
circulation,  it  would  seem  that  the  saline  solution  must  be  carried  on  by  the  mere  rapid- 
ity of  the  arterial  flow  to  the  capillaries,  which  are  very  short,  taken  up  from  them,  and 
carried  on  by  the  veins,  and  thus  through  the  entire  circuit,  before  it  has  had  time  to 
difi'use  itself  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  is  not  apparent  how  this  objection  can  be 
overcome,  for  a  substance  must  be  used  which  will  mix  with  the  blood,  otherwise  it 
could  not  pass  through  the  capillaries. 

There  seems  no  reason  why,  with  the  above  restrictions,  the  results  obtained  by 
Bering  should  not  be  accepted,  and  their  Application  be  made  to  the  human  sulyect. 

Bering  found  that  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  different  animals  was  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  size  and  in  direct  ratio  to  the  rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 
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The  following  are  the  mean  results  in  certain  of  the  domestic  animals,  taking  the 
coarse  from  jugular  to  jugular,  when  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  and  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  face  and  head : 

In  the  Horse,  the  circulation  is  accomplished  in  27*8  seconds. 
"      Dog,  "  "  15-2      " 

"      Goat,  "  "  12-8      " 

"      Rabbit,  "  "  69      " 

Applying  these  results  to  the  human  subject,  taking  into  account  the  size  of  the  body 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  hearths  action,  the  duration  of  the  circuit  from  one  jugular  to 
the  other  may  be  estimated  at  21*4  seconds,  and  the  general  average  through  the  entire 
system,  at  23  seconds.  This  is  simply  approximative ;  but  the  results  in  the  inferior  ani' 
mals  may  be  received  as  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely  accurate. 

Estimates  of  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  through 
the  heart  are  even  less  definite  than  the  estimate  of  the  general  rapidity  of  the  circula- 
tion. To  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  entire  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  body  and  the  exact  quantity  which  passes  through  the  heart  at  each  pulsa- 
tion. If  we  divide  the  whole  mass  of  blood  by  the  quantity  discharged  from  the  heart 
with  each  ventricular  systole,  we  ascertain  the  number  of  pulsations  required  for  the 
passage  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  through  the  heart ;  and,  knowing  the  number  of 
beats  per  minute,  we  can  ascertain  the  length  of  time  thus  occupied.  The  objection  to 
this  kind  of  estimate  is  the  inaccuracy  of  the  data  respecting  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  system  as  well  as  the  quantity  which  passes  through  the  heart  with  each  pulsation. 
Nevertheless,  an  estimate  can  be  made,  which,  if  it  be  not  entirely  accurate,  cannot  be 
very  far  from  the  truth. 

The  entire  quantity  of  blood,  according  to  estimates  which  seem  to  be  based  on  the 
most  reliable  data,  is  about  one-eighth  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  eighteen  pounds,  in  a 
man  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  The  quantity  discharged  at  each  ventricular 
systole  is  estimated  by  Valentin  at  five  ounces,  and  by  Yolkmann,  at  six  ounces.  In 
treating  of  the  capacity  of  the  different  cavities  of  the  heart,  it  has  been  noted  that  the 
left  ventricle,  when  fully  distended,  contains  from  five  to  seven  ounces.  Assuming  that, 
at  each  systole,  the  left  ventricle  discharges  all  its  blood,  except  perhaps  a  few  drops, 
and  that  this  quantity  in  an  ordinary-sized  man  is  five  ounces  (for  in  the  estimates  of 
Robin  and  Hiffelshoim,  the  cavities  were  fully  distended,  and  contained  more  than  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  circulation),  it  would  require  fifty-eight  pulsations  for  the 
passage  through  the  heart  of  the  entire  mass  of  blood.  Assuming  the  pulsations  to  be 
seventy-two  per  minute,  this  would  occupy  about  forty-eight  seconds. 

The  almost  instantaneous  action  of  certain  poisons,  which  must  act  through  the  blood, 
confirms  our  ideas  with  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation.  The  intervals  between 
the  introduction  of  some  agents,  strychnine  for  example,  into  the  circulation,  and  the 
characteristic  effects  on  the  system,  have  been  carefully  noted  by  Blake,  whose  observa- 
tions coincide  pretty  closely  in  their  results  with  the  experiments  of  Hcring. 

The  relation  of  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  to  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  is 
a  question  of  considerable  interest,  which  was  not  neglected  in  the  experiments  of  Hering. 
It  is  evident  that,  if  the  charge  of  blood  sent  into  the  arteries  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  under  all  circumstances,  any  increase  in  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  would 
produce  a  corresponding  acceleration  of  the  general  current  of  blood.  But  this  is  a  propo- 
sition which  cannot  bo  taken  for  granted  ;  and  there  are  many  facts  which  favor  a  con- 
trary opinion.  It  may  be  enunciated  as  a  general  rule  that  when  the  acts  of  the  heart 
increase  in  frequency  they  diminish  in  force ;  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  ventricle 
is  most  completely  distended  and  emptied  when  its  action  is  moderately  slow.  When, 
however,  the  pulse  is  very  much  accelerated,  the  increased  number  of  pulsations  of  the 
heart  might  be  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  diminished  force  of  each  act  and  would  thus 
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actaallj  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation.  Hering  has  settled  these  questions  ex- 
perimentally. His  observations  were  made  on  horses,  by  increasing  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  on  the  one  hand,  physiologically,  by  exercise,  and  on  the  other  hand,  patho- 
logically, by  inducing  inflammatory  action.  He  found,  in  the  first  instance,  that,  in  a 
horse,  with  the  heart  heating  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  per  minute,  with  eight  respiratory 
acts,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  injected  into  the  jugular  appeared  in  the  vessel  on  tLo 
opposite  side  after  an  interval  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  seconds.  By  exercise,  the 
namber  of  pulsations  was  raised  to  one  hundred  per  minute,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  cir- 
culation was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds.  Tlie  observations  were  made  with  an 
interval  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  same  results  were  obtained  in  other  experiments. 
Here  there  is  a  consideral)le  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  following  a  physio- 
logical increase  in  the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart;  but  the  value  of  each  beat  is  materi- 
ally diminished;  otherwise,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  would  be  increased  about  three 
times,  as  the  pulse  became  three  times  as  frequent.  In  its  tranquil  action,  with  the  pulse 
at  thirty-six,  the  heart  contracted  thirteen  times  during  one  circuit  of  blood ;  while  it 
required  twenty-nine  pulsations  to  send  the  blood  over  the  same  course,  after  exercise, 
with  the  pulse  at  one  hundred ;  showing  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  ventricular  sys- 
tole of  more  than  one-half.  In  animals  suffering  under  inflammatory  fever,  either  spon- 
txineous  or  produced  by  irritants,  the  same  observer  found  a  diminution  in  tlie  rapidity 
of  the  circulation,  accompanying  acceleration  of  tlie  pulse.  In  one  observation,  inflam- 
mation was  produced  in  the  horse  by  the  injection  of  ammonia  into  the  pericardium.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  the  pulse  was  from  seventy-two  to  eighty-four 
per  minute,  and  the  duration  of  the  circulation  was  about  twenty -five  seconds.  The  next 
day,  with  the  pulse  at  ninety,  the  circulation  was  accomplished  in  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  seconds;  and  the  day  following,  with  the  pulse  at  one  hundred,  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  was  diminished  to  from  forty  to  forty-five  seconds. 

If  we  be  justified  in  applying  the  above-mentioned  observations  to  the  human  subject 
(.and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done),  it  is  shown  that,  when  the  pulse  is 
accelerated  in  disease,  the  value  of  the  contractions  of  tlie  heart,  as  represented  by  the 
quantity  of  blood  discharged,  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  number  and  is  so  much 
diminished  as  absolutely  to  produce  a  current  of  less  rapidity  than  normal. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  rapidity  of  tlie  heart's  action  and  the  gen- 
eral rapidity  of  the  circulation,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  given  as  the  results  of 
experimental  inquiry : 

1.  In  physiological  increase  in  the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart,  as  the  result  of  exer- 
cise, for  example,  the  general  circulation  is  somewhat  increased  in  rapidity,  though  not 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  pulse. 

2.  In  pathological  increase  of  the  heart's  action,  as  in  febrile  movement,  the  rapidity 
of  the  general  circulation  is  generally  diminished,  it  may  be,  to  a  very  great  extent. 

3.  Whenever  the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  is  considerably  increased  from  any 
cau^e,  the  quantity  of  blood  discharged  at  each  ventricular  systole  is  very  much  dimin- 
ished, either  from  lack  of  complete  distention  or  from  imperfect  emptying  of  the  cavities. 

Phenomena  in  the  Circulatory  System  after  Death. — We  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
has  proven  the  existence  of  a  force  in  the  cainllaries  or  the  tissues  (capillary  power)  which 
materially  assists  the  circulation  during  life  or  produces  any  movement  immediately  after 
death ;  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  discuss  the  extraordinary  post-mortem  phenomena 
of  circulation,  particularly  those  which  have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Dowlcr  in  subjects 
dead  of  yellow  fever.  But  nearly  every  autopsy  shows  that,  after  death,  the  bloml  does 
not  remain  equally  distributed  in  the  arteries,  capilljiries,  and  veins.  Influenced  by 
gravitation,  it  accumulates  in  and  discolors  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  body.  The 
arteries  are  always  found  empty,  and  all  the  blood  in  the  body  accumulates  in  the  venous 
system  and  capillaries;  a  fact  which  was  observed  by  the  ancients  and  gave  rise  to  the 
8  • 
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belief  that  the  arteries,  as  their  name  implies,  were  air-bearing  tubes.  This  has  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists,  who  have  attempted  to  explain  it  by  various 
theories.  Without  discussing  the  views  on  this  subject  anterior  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
great  contractile  power  of  tlie  arteries  as  compared  with  other  vessels,  we  may  cite  the 
following  experiment  of  Magendie  as  otfering  a  satisfactory  explanation.  If  the  artery 
and  vein  of  a  li^nb  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal  and  all  the  other  vessels  be  tied,  com- 
[)ression  of  the  artery  does  not  immediately  arrest  the  current  in  the  vein,  but  the  blood 
will  continue  to  flow  until  the  artery  is  entirely  emptied.  The  artery,  when  relieved 
from  the  distending  force  of  the  heart,  reacts  on  its  contents  by  virtue  of  its  contractile 
coat  and  completely  empties  itself  of  blood.  An  action  similar  to  this  takes  place  after 
death  throughout  the  entire  arterial  system.  The  vessels  react  on  their  contents  and 
graduidly  force  all  the  blood  into  and  through  the  capUlaries,  which  are  very  short,  to 
the  veins,  which  are  capacious,  distensible,  and  but  slightly  contractile.  This  begins 
immediately  after  death,  while  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries  remains, 
and  is  seconded  by  the  subsequent  cadaveric  rigidity,  which  affects  all  the  involuntary, 
as  well  as  the  voluntary  muscular  fibres.  Once  in  the  venous  system,  the  blood  cannot 
return  on  account  of  tlie  valves.  Thus,  after  death,  the  blood  is  found  in  the  veins  and 
capillaries  of  dependent  parts  of  the  body. 
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RESPIRATIOK— RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS. 
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The  characters  of  the  blood  tre  by  no  means  identical  in  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  vascular  system ;  but  physiologists  have  thus  far  been  able  to  investigate  only  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  betweeo  arteria]  and  venous  blood,  for  the  capillaries  are  so  short, 
communicating  directly  with  the  arteries  on  the  one  side  and  the  veins  on  the  other,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  q>ecimen  of  true  capillary  blood.  In  tlie  capillaries,  how- 
ever, the  nutritive  flmd,  wbidi  is  identical  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system,  under- 
goes a  remarkable  change,  whkh  renders  it  unfit  for  nutrition.  Thus  modified  it  is 
known  as  venous  blood;  and^  as  we  have  seen,  the  only  ofiice  of  the  veins  is  to 
carry  it  back  to  the  right  ride  of  the  heart,  to  be  sent  to  the  lungs,  where  it  loses 
the  vitiating  materiab  it  liaa  collected  in  the  tissues,  takes  in  a  fresh  supply  of 
oxygen,  and  goes  to  tlie  left|  or  systemic  heart,  again  prepared  for  nutrition.  As  the 
processes  of  nutrition  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  organism,  there  are  of  necessity  cor- 
respcmding  variations  in  tlie  eompodtion  of  the  blood  throughout  the  venous  system. 

The  important  prine^pke  which  are  given  off  by  the  lungs  are  exhaled  from  the 
MiHxl:  and  the  gas  vhleii  disappears  from  the  air  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  mainly  by 
its  r«^r]M^.soular  eleosBtSL 

A  pro]>or  si]|ipl|f  of  OlTgcil  ia  indispensable  to  nutrition  and  even  to  the  compara- 
tively-mcohnnicil  pwceasof  <£roii]ation ;  but  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  nutritive  pro- 
cess*. •<  that  oarbOf**  •■*d»  which  the  blood  acquires  in  the  tissues,  should  be  given  oflf. 

IJesT-ir.-ition  ■  taHncd  Strictly  as  the  process  by  which  the  various  tissues  and 

orgar.s  rLrt.".ve  ana.  itc  ozygen. 
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As  it  is  almost  exclusively  through  the  blood  that  the  tissues  and  orgaus  are  supplied 
with  oxygen,  and  as  the  blood  receives  and  exhales  most  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  respira- 
tory process  may  be  said  to  consist  chief  y  in  the  change  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 
But  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  tissues  themselves,  detached  from  the  body 
and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  will  absorb  this  gas  and  exhale  carbonic  acid. 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  certainly  respire ;  and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in 
this  process,  the  intervention  of  the  blood  is  not  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  tide  of  air  in  the  lungs  does  not  constitute  respiration,  as  we  now  understand  it. 
These  organs  merely  serve  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  oxygen  into  the  blood  and  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  system  bo  drained  of  blood,  or  if  the  blood  be 
rendered  incapable  of  interchanging  its  gases  with  the  air,  respiration  ceases,  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  asphyxia  are  presented,  although  air  be  introduced  into  the  lungs  with 
perfect  regularity.  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  the  essential  processes  of  respiration 
take  place  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  system  and  not  in  the  lungs.  Respiration 
is  a  process  similar  to  what  arc  known  as  the  processes  of  nutrition ;  and,  although  it  is 
much  more  active  and  uniform  tlian  the  ordinary  nutritive  acts,  it  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with,  and  strictly  a  part  of  the  general  process.  As,  in  the  nutrition  of  the  sub- 
stance of  tissues,  the  nitrogenized  principles  of  the  blood  united  with  inorganic  matters 
are  used  up,  transformed  into  the  tissue  itself,  finally  changed  into  excrcmentitious  prod- 
ucts, such  as  urea  or  cholesterine,  and  discharged  from  the  body,  so  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood  is  appropriated,  and  carbonic  acid,  which  is  an  excrcmentitious  product,  is  produced, 
whenever  tissues  are  worn  out  and  regenerated.  There  is  a  necessary  and  inseparable 
connection  between  all  these  processes ;  and  they  must  be  considered,  not  as  distinct 
functions,  but  as  different  parts  of  the  one  great  function  of  nutrition.  As  we  are  as 
yet  nnable  to  follow  out  all  the  intermediate  changes  which  take  place  between  the 
appropriation  of  nutritive  materials  from  the  blood  and  the  production  of  effete  or  ex- 
crcmentitious substances,  it  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  how  oxygen  is  used  by  the 
tissues  and  how  carbonic  acid  is  produced.  We  only  know  that  more  or  less  oxy- 
gen is  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  all  tissues,  in  all  animals,  high  or  low  in  the  scale, 
and  that  the  tissues  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  The  fact  that  oxygen  is 
consumed  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  any  other  nutritive  princiy)le  and  that  the 
l^roduction  of  carbonic  acid  is  correspondingly  active,  as  compared  with  other  effete 
products,  points  pretty  conclusively  to  a  connection  between  the  absorption  of  the  one 
principle  and  the  production  of  the  other. 

In  some  of  the  lowest  of  the  inferior  animals,  there  is  no  special  respiratory  organ, 
the  interchange  of  gases  being  effected  through  the  general  surface.  Higher  in  the  ani- 
mal scale,  special  organs  are  found,  w^hich  are  called  gills  when  the  animals  live  under 
watiT  an«l  respire  the  air  which  is  in  solution  in  the  water,  and  lungs  when  the  air  is 
intriKluoed  in  a  gaseous  form.  Animals  possessed  of  lungs  have  a  tolerably-perfect  cir- 
culatory apparatus,  so  that  the  blood  is  made  to  pass  continually  through  the  respiratory 
orirans.  In  the  human  subject  and  the  warm-blooded  animals  generally,  the  lungs  are 
very  complex  and  present  an  immense  surface  by  which  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
separated  from  it  simply  by  a  delicate  and  permeable  membrane.  These  animals  are  like- 
wise provided  with  a  special  heart,  which  has  the  function  of  carrying  on  the  pulmonary 
tirfulation.  Although  respiration  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  by  the  general  surface,  the 
lungs  are  the  important  and  essential  organs  in  which  the  interchange  of  gases  takes  place. 

The  essential  conditions  for  respiration  in  animals  which  have  a  circulating  nutritive 
iluid  are:  air  and  blood,  separated  by  a  membrane  which  will  allow  the  passage  of  gases. 
The  effete  products  of  respiration  in  the  blood  pass  out  and  vitiate  tlio  air.  The  air  is 
deprived  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  oxygen,  which  passes  into  the  blood,  to  he  conveyed 
to  the  tissues.  Thus  the  air  must  be  chanced  to  supply  fresh  oxygen  and  get  rid  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  The  rapidity  of  this  change  is  in  proportion  to  the  nutritive  activity  of 
ilje  animal  and  the  rapidity  of  tlie  circulation  of  the  blood. 
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In  treating  in  detail  of  the  function  of  respiration,  it  will  be  convenient  to  make  the 
following  division  of  the  subject : 

1.  The  mechanical  phenomena  of  respiration ;  or  the  processes  by  which  the  fresh  air 
is  introduced  into  the  lungs  (in8i)iration),  and  the  vitiated  air  is  expeUed  (expiration). 

2.  The  changes  which  the  air  undergoes  in  respiration. 

3.  The  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  respiration. 

4.  The  relations  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  to 
the  general  process  of  nutrition. 

5.  The  respiratory  sense ;  a  want,  on  the  part  of  the  system,  which  induces  the  re- 
spiratory acts  (besoin  de  respirer), 

6.  Cutaneous  respiration. 

7.  Asphyxia. 

The  study  of  these  questions  will  be  facilitated  by  a  brief  consideration  of  some 
points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 

Passing  backward  from  the  mouth  to  tlie  pharynx,  two  openings  are  observed; 
a  posterior  opening,  which  leads  to  the  oesophagus,  and  an  anterior  opening,  the  opening 
of  the  larynx,  which  is  the  commencement  of  the  passages  devoted  exclusively  to  respi- 
ration. The  structure  of  the  esophagus  and  of  the  air-tnbes  is  entirely  different.  The 
oesophagus  is  tiaccid  and  destined  to  receive  and  convey  to  the  stomach  tlie  aHicles  of 
food,  which  are  introduced  by  the  constrictions  of  the  muscles  above.  The  trachea  and 
its  ramifications  are  exclusively  for  the  passage  of  air,  which  is  taken  in  by  a  suction 
force  produced  by  the  enlargement  of  the  thorax.  The  act  of  inhalation  requires  that 
the  tubes  should  be  kept  open  by  walls  sufficiently  rigid  to  resist  the  external  pressure 
of  the  air. 

Beginning  our  description  with  the  larynx,  it  is  seen  that  the  cartilages  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  sufficiently  rigid  and  unyielding  to  resist  the  pressure  produced  by  any  in- 
spiratory effort.  Across  its  superior  opening  are  the  vocal  chords,  which  are  four  in  num- 
ber and  have  a  direction  from  before  backward.  The  two  superior  are  called  the  false  vocal 
chords,  because  they  are  not  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice.  The  two  inferior 
are  the  true  vocal  chords.  They  are  ligamentous  bands  covered  by  folds  of  mucous  mem 
brane,  which  is  quite  thick  on  the  superior  chords  and  very  thin  and  delicate  on  the  in- 
ferior. Anteriorly,  they  are  attached  to  a  fixed  point  between  the  thyroid  cartilages,  and 
posteriorly,  to  the  movable  arytenoid  cartilages.  Air  is  admitted  to  the  trachea  through 
an  opening  between  the  chords,  which  is  called  the  rima  glottidis.  Little  muscles,  arising 
from  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  and  attached  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  are  capable  of 
separating  and  approximating  the  points  to  which  the  vocal  chords  are  attached  posteri- 
orly, so  as  to  open  and  close  the  rima  glottidis. 

If  the  glottis  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  certain  regular  movements  are  presented, 
which  are  synchronous  with  the  acts  of  respiration.  The  larynx  is  opened  at  each  inspira- 
tion by  the  action  of  the  muscles  referred  to  above,  so  that  the  air  has  a  free  entrance  to 
the  trachea.  At  the  termination  of  the  inspiratory  act,  these  muscles  are  relaxed,  the 
vocal  chords  fall  together  by  their  own  elasticity,  and,  in  expiration,  the  chink  of  the 
glottis  returns  to  the  condition  of  a  narrow  slit.  These  respiratory  movements  of  the 
glottis  are  constant  and  are  essential  to  the  introduction  of  air  in  proper  quantity  into  the 
lungs.  The  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs  is  rather  a  passive  process  and  tends  in  it- 
self to  separate  the  vocal  chords ;  but  inspiration,  which  is  active  and  more  violent,  were 
it  not  for  the  movements  of  the  glottis,  would  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the  vocal  chords 
together.  The  muscles  which  are  concerned  in  producing  these  movements  are  animated 
by  the  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  If  these  nerves  be 
divided,  the  movements  of  the  glottis  are  arrested,  and  respiration  is  very  seriously  inter- 
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Willi.  This  is  particQlarly  marked  in  Toiing  animals,  m  which  the  walls  of  tho 
lar^rttx  nru  compiiralively  vicIJingr,  when  the  uponilioii  is  IVt^qnoiitly  lullowed  bj  iminedi- 
«la  death  from  snitlocation.  The  movements  of  the  glottis  enaI>lo  iis  to  understand  how 
foreign  bodies  of  considerable  size  are  sometimes  aecidentully  intro<lwced  into  the  dr- 
{laaeag^s.  The  re»pirtttory  movementa  of  the  larynx  are  entirely  distinct  from  tliose  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  voice  and  are  simply  for  the  purpoBO  of  facilitation  the 
ralTAncQ  of  air  in  respiration. 

Attached  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  larynx,  Is  the  epiglottis*  a  little,  leaf-s^haped 
tamella  of  fibro-eartllagc*  whicli,  during  ortliniiry  respiration,  jirojects  upward  and  lies 
o^nsit  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tongue.  During  tbo  act  of  deglutition^  respiration  is 
tiiomentarily  interrupted,  and  the  air^passages  are  protected  by  the  tongue,  which  presaea 
bsckward,  currying  the  epiglottis  before  it  and  completely  closing  the  opeaing  of  th© 
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tirjDx.  Pby^iolopStf*  have  quentioned  whether  tlie  rpigloltis  be  necostsary  t*i  the  cora- 
\tUui  proti^Gtion  of  the  air-passages^  and,  rejienting  tl»e  experiments  of  Magendie,  it  haa 
Ih»6Ii  freqo^ntly  removed  from  the  lower  animals  without  apparently  interfering  with  the 
|iro|i€f'  deglutition  of  solida  or  liquids.  We  have  been  satisfied,  from  actual  experiment, 
tkal  a  dog  will  swallow  liquids  and  ^lidn  imniediately  after  the  ablation  of  the  epiglottisi 
irltlioat  allowing  any  to  pass  into  the  trachea ;  but  it  become*  a  qaegtion  whether  this 
tzpcriment  can  be  ab^olutcdy  applied  to  the  human  subject     In  a  cj^e  of  lo^  of  the 
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entire  epiglottis,  wljich  was  uu'^rrw'd  in  t)ie  IMlevu*?  Huspnai,  Uu  iinTiint  e\perjent:ed 
alight  difficulty  in  swallowing,  from  the  pujisatje  of  little  imrticles  into  the  larynx,  v  hieh 
prod  need  cough.  This  cas^  seemed  to  mIiow  that  the  preBCUice  of  tb©  epl^doltis,  in  the 
huiuiin  BubjtJct  at  leiist,  h  necciSiiary  to  the  completg  protection  of  the  air-pastiage^  in 
de^Intition. 

Fitssing  down  the  neck  from  the  larynx  toward  the  lung«,  ia  a  tube,  from  four  to  fonr 
imd  &  Imll'  inches  in  length  and  about  throe-qutirters  of  an  inch  in  diameter^  which  is 
called  the  trachea.  It  ia  provided  with  cartilaginous  rings,  from  aixtcon  to  twenty  in 
number,  which  partially  Burruund  the  tube,  leav'ing  about  one-third  of  its  poBterior  por- 
tion ofcupi«.^d  by  fibrous  tia^iue  mixed  with  a  certain  number  of  non-striated  muftcnlar 
fibres.  Passing  int<)  the  chest,  the  trachea  divides  into  the  two  primitive  bronchi,  the 
right  being  shorter,  larger,  and  more  honzontul  than  the  left.  These  tobea^  provided,  like 
the  trachea,  with  imperfect  cartila^inaua  rings,  enter  the  lungs,  divide  and  subdivide,  until 
the  minute  ramiticationtj  of  the  bronchial  tree  open  directly  into  the  air-ccdls.  After 
penetrating  the  kings,  the  cartilages  become  irregular  and  are  in  the  form  of  oblong, 
angular  plates,  which  are  so  dii^posed  as  to  completely  encircle  the  tubea.  In  tubes  of 
very  small  i^ize,  these  plates  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  larger  bronchi,  until,  in  tubea 
of  a  k'6<s  diameter  than  ^^  of  an  inch,  they  oi'e  lost  altogether. 
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perkiirdlam:  <i,  '  '       ^ -.■     rigU  lung:   T.  niiddUktbif:  §»  toff<?r/o&*,*  %Jfiuntr*,*   10,  /firffiii**,*   tl, 

dliiiihrofrtn :  Ti,  ';  ?8.  tliyrttid  jrlaml :  14,  tfiMdt*  (vrvioal  rtponi»unrtiH  ;  !.*»,  proci^M  afoUaoh^ 

i&«rztt  of  tiifi  UK.  1    rieikniiiim;   10.  IC^  fcventh  ribs;  17,  IT,  trans veraalti*  muaclcs;  1%  Uc^a  »Ib». 
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*  Tb«?  w Jills  of  tUe  tracljca  and  broDchia!  t«ln?i  aro  conitxjsed  of  two  distinct  meui- 
»•  ttU  extiTlial  niembraDe,  between  tlio  la^'ern  of  wbicli  tlni  Cflrtibit^es  are  sLtiint^id, 
ntn^^  niocouii  nit^mbntne.  The  external  inembnmo  i»  comiuKHed  of  Lrn.dfl>*ti<^  and 
Bbri>U9  tiAsue,  Posteriorly,  io  this  y(»nOL*  not  eov^^rt^d  by  curtilagiiiona  rinj^s,  theso 
ffireii  ar«  mixed  with  a  certain  number  of  tuiHtriped,  or  involuntary  muscular  fibr<^e»,  uhlcb 
#ir{<  In  two  layers;  a  thick  interunl  layer,  in  wlilch  tbo  fibres  aro  trMisverse,  and  a  thinner 
Itmgitadinal  layer^  wbioli  is  external*  Tbis  colleotion  of  muscular  tibres  ib  Bunietimed 
the  tracbealis  iriUHfle,  Tbrougbout  tho  entire  systom  of  l^roncinal  tiil>c«,  tiiere 
cirrubp  fascictdi  of  mnsnuLir  fibres  lying  just  beneath  the  mucous  uiembra«e,  with  a 
Itomber  r  f  longitudtual  clastic  fibres.  The  eliarai'ter  of  ttie  bruuchi  abni{itly  chan^^es 
in  tfilH'S  UtsM  iliaQ  ^^  of  an  inch  iu  diameter*  They  lose  the  cartilaginous  riui^^  and 
tho  exttirnal  and  the  mncona  membranes  become  so  closely  united  that  tliey  can  no 
loofcv  be  separuled  l>y  dissection.  The  circular  muscular  fibres  continue  down  to  the  air- 
eelku  The  miicons  membrane  is  smooth,  covered  by  ciliated  epithelium,  the  movtiments 
of  th<3  cilia  being  always  from  within  outward,  and  it  is  provided  with  numerous  mucous 
glands^  These  j^Iiinds  are  of  the  racemose  variety  and,  in  tJje  larynx,  are  of  considerable 
ntis.  III  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  racemose  glands  exist  in  the  membrane  on  the  jmsterior 
miTface  of  the  tubes;  hut  anteriorly  are  small  fuUicles^  terminating  in  a  single,  and  some- 
times a  double^  blind  extremity.  These  follicles  are  lost  in  tubes  mettsnring  less  than  ^ 
of  ao  inch  in  diameter. 
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fUHnitm  to  tkit  Hjtp^r  ttth^ 
'  tli«»  bwrt;  I  a.  left  •u- 


ft  T^  the  anatomy  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lunf?s  which  possesses  the  most  ptjysio- 

<^  for  here  the  essential  processes  of  respiration  take  pince.     When  mod- 

.   ,„udt  the  luoir*  have  the  appearance  of  irregular  cones,  with  rounde<i  apices^ 

[sod  concave  bases  resting  upon  the  diaphrairm.    They  fill  all  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest 

is  not  occupied  by  the  heart  and  jfreat  vess  ds,  and  are  completely  separated  from 

I  ptlier  by  the  mediastinum*    In  the  human  subject^  the  lungs  are  not  atta<*hed  to  tho 
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ihoninr  \\\ii\\  nut  are  closely  Applied  la  them,  each  covered  b.v  a  reflet:tioii  of  the  seroo 
membrane  which  linvs  tht^  cavitr  of  ti»o  corresponding  side.  Thus*  they  lieceas^arily  fol- 
low the  movetiieuts  uf  expanuiou  and  contraetion  of  the  thoras.  Deep  lis:*tirca  divide 
the  right  luog  into  three  lobes  and  the  kit  hing  into  two.  The  flurfuce  of  the  lun^s  ia 
divided  into  irregularly-poly(jonul  spaces,  from  j  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diametvr» 
which  mark  wlmt  arts  sonietitnes*  called  the  puhnonary  lobules;  although  this  ienn  b  in- 
eorreot,  as  each  uf  these  divisiond  includes  qi}ite  a  number  of  the  trne  lobules. 

Following  out  the  bronchial  tubes  from  the  diaiueter  of  ^^  of  an  inch,  the  smallest^ 
which  arc  from  |  J^  to  ^j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  open  into  a  collection  of  ublong  vesicles, 

which  are  the  air-coll».  Each  collection 
of  vcijicies  Cfjnstitutea  one  of  the  true  pul- 
monary lobules  and  h  from  ^V  ^*^  rg  ^^^ 
i\n  iucli  in  diametcn  After  entering  the 
](ibuk\  the  tube  Ibrras  n  sort  of  tortuouft 
ccntriil  canal,  sending  otf  lironchis  which 
terminate  in  group*  of  from  eigfit  to  tif- 
tien  pulmonary  cells.  The  cells  are  a 
little  deeper  than  thuy  are  wide  and  hav»sj 
each  a  round od,  blind  extremity.  Some 
nre  snupotlj,  but  many  are  mnrked  !»y 
little  circubir  coii.strictmn.s  or  rugte,  la 
the  healthy  lung  of  the  adult,  after  death, 
they  measure  from  jrj^  to  ^  J^,  or  ^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  but  are  capable  of  very 
grt'at  djjstcntion.  The  smallest  cells  arc 
in  the  deep  portions  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
hirgeH  are  situated  near  the  j^urface. 
There  are  considerable  variations  in  the 
size  of  tlie  cells  at  different  periods  of 
life.  The  smallest  cells  are  found  in  young 
children,  and  they  progressively  increase 
in  size  with  age.  The  wjdls  of  the  air- 
celh  contain  numeroui* small  elastic  tibres> 

Fia.»s.-}fouU  of  a  Urminnl  hranchn.  an^  a  ^roup  of    ^'*''^"^^    ^^^   ^"^   *'^^™  *'^«^^"*=t  '^'^^^1*'^  *^^*^ 

orf*^v//#  tftodenuif/  4iiMt*nd^ bv ifijection.fram  ifU   each  oir-cell,  but  aoaiitomose  freely  with 
human  »utjtct   (Hobia.)  i       ^  i     *  .i  i-i         %    i 

each  other,  so  that  the  same  lib  re*  bt^ong 

to  two  or  more  cells.  This  structure  is  peculiar  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  and 
gives  to  these  organs  their  great  distensibility  and  elasticity^  properties  which  play  an  im- 
portant jiart  in  expelling  the  air  from  the  che«t,  as  a  consequence  simply  of  cessation 
of  the  action  of  the  inspiratory  nmaelea.  Interwoven  with  these  elastic  fibres,  is  the 
riclieat  plexus  of  capillary  bloml'Vesi^els  found  in  the  economy.  The  vc&sels  are  hirger 
than  the  eapillaries  in  other  eituations^  and  the  plexus  is  so  close  tliat  the  spaces  between 
them  are  narrower  than  the  ve^Hels  themselves.  When  distended,  the  blood- vessjcls  form 
the  greatest  part  of  the  walls  of  the  cells* 

Lining  the  air-cells,  are  very  thin  scales  of  pavement-epithelium,  from  ^  jViy  **>  t^  ^^ 
an  inch  In  diameter,  which  are  applied  directly  to  the  walls  of  the  blorKl -vessels,  Tlio 
epithelium  here  does  not  seem  to  be  regularly  desquamated,  as  in  other  situations.  Ex- 
amination of  injected  specimens  shows  thnt  the  blood-vessels  are  so  situated  between  the 
cells,  that  the  blood  in  the  greater  part  of  their  circumference  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  a-r. 

The  entire  mass  of  venous  bloixl  is  distributed  in  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Arterial  blood  is  qonveyed  to  these  organs  by  the  bronchial  arteries,  which  ramify  and 
subdivide  on  the  bronchial  tubes  and  follow  their  course  into  the  lungs,  for  the  nonriah- 
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^,  ^.^^wymrtH.  It  i»  possible  that  the  ti»s\io  of  th<^  Uings  timy  receive si^me uouriab- 
frc>m  iiie  blood  conveyed  tbiM-e  bj  tl»e  |>uinHmiiry  arlory ;  but,  as  this  vessel  doca 
Eteud  anv  bnua'hts  to  tJie  brunchiai  tubi*«i,  it  b  nndoubti-dly  the  brooeliiul  urli>riv§ 
^Jeb  jiu|j|>ly  the  mnteritd  tbr  their  uutrition  (idJ  tor  the  seci-eliun  of  tbo  mtjcous  glands. 
Tim  in  one  iif  the  liixntoinical  reasons  why  inlhittmjutt>ry  coDditions  of  th<?  broochijil  tubes 
do  not  estlcnd  to  tho  parenchyma  of  the  hmgs,  aod  nVr  r^  r^r^f. 


Fl«.  ti.     SwUion  qf  f4tf  ptirenehymn  qf  tht  hwnan  lung,  iHJtcttti  thrttuQh  th^  putfttOfMr^  art^r^,    {S^h^ht,) 
a^  4.1,  c,  (!;watlf  of  theiitr-ceJlB;  6,  atnAll  oj-UtUJ  branch. 

The  foregoing  Anatomical  slcetch  shows  the  Admirable  adaptation  of  the  traehim  and 
bfoiM'Kijil  tubes  to  the  pfiMjige  of  the  air  by  insjiiration  to  the  deep  portions  of  the  Itmjra, 
and  the  fnvurable  conditions  which  it  tiiere  meeti)  with  for  an  interchange  of  the  element>s 
of  tb*»  tut  and  bluod.  It  id  al»o  evident,  from  the  enormous  namber  of  air-cella,  that  the 
rMptratory  aurface  mn^t  be  inimense/ 
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in  iix'.m  liDfj  tn  tlie  warm -blood  t'd  animals  j^enernlly,  inspirntiun  takca  jjiaro  ns  a  con* 
Hqiienoe  of  enlargement  of  tlje  thoracic  cavity  and  the  entrance  of  a  c)ttftntity  of  air 
Uifvofb  Iratory  passages  corresponding  to  the  increased  capacity  of  the  Imigs. 

ttt  tli>e  111  .  the  chest  is  enhirged  by  the  action  of  nmscles;  and,  in  ordinary  resipi- 

ntioa,  imspirntifin  is  an  active  pro^^cH!^.  while  e^tpiration  is  comparatively  passive* 

A  gijincr  ut  the  physii»logical  anatomy  of  tlie  thorax  in  the  human  subject  makes  it 
etlilent  that  the  action  of  certain  rouftcles  will  considerably  increase  its  capacity.  In  the 
HfiC  place,  the  diapiiragm  mounts  up  into  its  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  vaulted  arch.  By 
OQ0lni<Mion  of  itM  fir»re(»,  it  is  bronpht  nearer  a  plane,  and  thuj»  tlie  vertical  diameter  of 
tlia  tiiprax  i«  int'reascd.     The  walls  of  the  thorax  are  formed  by  the  dor?*al  vertebra?  and 

*  Hilt*  v«tJnKit.  I  tr>.»  •vnmblDttd  ^urfHtv?  of  ttic  tlr-e«IUi  ut  281»  yqiuuw  feet;  KcUt  at  nboot  \ffl  »quAir  frnrt;  iitid 

Ui^vftblfA  ut    !  rwt    Thorp  wv  not  fumelciit  duU  uii  thl*  point  for  im  %a  form  »oy  thiilif  like  »  ri»Uiible 

•ittMfit.     tT   ^''  '  Mt  that  thr  <»vt<knt  of  »arflM>c  m\\»X  K*  %«>ry  cn'at     to  fMiMttisr  fViim  thi"  t«>wor  in  the 

Mfft<r«r'  It  u  M5»n  thut  Nattirr  prnii'V1r»«  for  iho  noc4!>Mlty  »f  ui  liicrcftM  In  the  ictlTlty  of  th*»  »v»plra- 
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Hbft  posteriorly,  by  the  upper  ten  ribs  Intenilly,  and  by  the  aterniim  and  costal  rarnKi-:!  ? 
ttnteriorly.  The  direetion  ui  the  rilis,  their  mode  of  eunneotion  with  the  sterimm  by  the 
costal  cartilages,  and  their  articulation  with  the  vertebral  eolarnn,  are  snch  tliat,  by  their 
tnovements^  the  ante  re-posterior  and  trjmsver«*e  tlianielers  of  the  ehest  iimy  he  conaider- 
ably  modified. 

The  riliB  are  Bomewhat  twisted  upon  tlieraselves  and  have  a  general  direction  forward 
and  downward.  The  first  rib  la  nearly  horizontal,  but  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs  progressively 
increases  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  parts  of  ttie  ehest,  Tliey  are  articulated  with  tlie 
bodies  of  the  vertebrw^  so  as  to  allow  of  eonsideraltle  motion.  The  opi»er  seven  rihs  are 
attached  by  the  costa!  cartilages  to  the  eterndm,  these  cartilages  running  npward  and 
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Fig*  40. — ThontXy  an  (eri&r  r*nr,    (Sap|»y. ) 

,  4.  ^  «frmnm  *  i,  Hrrnrofrtf  in'e  of  the  upf  r  r*f>rtioti  f>f 
tho  ihoruc ;  5,  rSrcumfrri'tiwj  of  tln^  Imiso  of  tlio 
tbarni;  (k  tint  rib:  7,  swoad  rili;  f%  >^  t^^t  ft^**  ster- 
nnl  HhJi:  0,  npfHT  M>n'«  fl»W  Hb*;  10.  last  two,  or 
floating'  libs ;  11,  c«Bttil  cartllugva- 


1,  1,   KplnouB  priH  3,  2, 

lamlnir  of  till  •m««: 

4,  4,  dorsal  porli^iia  uf  tk;  rlLs  ;  t,  0,  jjiijics  of  tlw 
ribd. 


Inward.  The  cartllagres  of  the  eightli,  ninth,  ond  tentli  ribs  are  jf)ined  to  tlie  cartilage 
of  the  seventh.  Tlie  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  floating  ribs  and  are  attached  only  to  the 
vertebra\ 

It  may  be  stated,  in  pcneral  terras,  that  inspiration  is  effected  by  descent  of  the  dia- 
pJiragm  and  elevation  of  the  ribs;  and  expiration,  by  elevation  of  the  diaphragm  and 
descent  of  the  ribs. 

Ari.sing  severally  from  the  lower  border  of  each  rib  and  attached  to  the  tipper  border 
of  the  rib  below,  are  the  eleven  external  intercostal  mnsolcs.  the  tibres  of  which  have 
an  o1  ill  que  direction  from  above  downward  and  forward.  Attached  to  the  inner  bor- 
ders of  the  ribs  are  the  internal  intercostals,  which  have  a  direction  from  above  downwm'd 
and  backward,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  of  the  external  intercostal.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  muscles  attached  to  the  thorax  nnd  spine,  thorax  and  head,  njiper  part 
of  humerus,  etc.,  w^hich  are  capable  of  elevating  either  the  entire  chcpt  or  the  ribs. 
These  must  act  as  muscles  of  inspiration,  when  the  attachments  to  the  thorax  become 
the  njovable  points.  Some  of  them  are  called  into  action  during  ordinary  respiration ; 
cithers  act  aa  auxiliaries  when  respiration  is  a  little  exaggerated,  as  after  exercis^e,  and  are 
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called  ordinary  auxiliaries ;  while  others,  which  ordinarily  have  a  different  function,  are 
only  brought  into  play  when  respiration  is  excessively  difficult,  and  are  called  extraordi- 
nary auxiliaries. 

The  following  are  the  principal  muscles  concerned  in  inspiration : 

Muscles  of  Inspiration, 

Ordinary  Respiration, 
Mu9el4.  AttachmenU. 

Diaphragm Circumference  of  lower  border  of  thorax. 

Scalenus  anticus Transverse  processes  of  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebras tubercle  of  first  rib. 

Scalenus  medius Transverse  processes  of  lower  six  cervical  vertebra; 

upper  surface  of  first  rib. 

Scalenus  posticus Transverse  processes  of  lower  two  or  three  cervical  ver- 

tebrse outer  surface  of  second  rib. 

External  intercostals Outer  borders  of  the  ribs. 

Sternal  portion  of  internal  intercoitals . .  Borders  of  the  costal  cartilages. 

Twelve  levatores  costarum .Transverse  processes  of  dorsal  vertebra ribs,  between 

the  tubercles  and  angles. 

Ordinary  Auziliariet. 

Serratus  posticus  superior Ligamentum   nuchse,  spinous  processes  of  last  cervical 

and  upper  two  or  three  dorsal  vertebrae upper  bor- 
ders of  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fiflh  ribs,  just  beyond 
the  angles. 

.Stemo-mastoideus. Upper  part  of  sternum mastoid  process  of  temporal 

bone. 

Extraordinary  A  itxiliaries. 

Levator  anguli  scapula; Transverse  processes  of  upper  three   or  four  cervical 

vcrtobnc posterior    border   of   superior    angle  of 

Hcapula. 

Trapezius  (superior  portion) Ligamentum   nucha*   and  seventh  cervical   vertebra 

upper  border  of  spine  of  scapula. 

Pectoralis  minor Coraooid  procej-s  of  scapula anterior  surface  and  up- 
per margins  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  the 
cartilages. 

Pectoralis  major  (inferi:)r  poition) Bicipital  groove  of  humerus costal  cartilages  and  low- 
er part  of  sternum. 

Srrratus  iriagnus Inner  margin  of  posterior  border  of  scapula external 

surface  and  upper  border  of  upper  eight  ribs. 

Action  of  the  Diaphragm. — The  descriptive  and  general  anatomy  of  the  diaphragm 
?ives  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  its  functions  in  respiration.  It  arises,  anteriorly,  from  the 
inner  surface  of  tlie  eiisiform  cartilage,  laterally,  from  tlio  inner  surface  of  the  lower 
iKirders  of  the  costal  cartilages  and  the  six  or  seven  inferior  ribs,  passes  over  tlio  (juadra- 
tus  lumborum  by  the  external  arcuate  ligament,  and  the  psoas  magnus  by  the  internal 
arcuate  ligament,  and  has  two  tendinous  slips  of  origin,  called  crurre  of  the  diaphragm, 
from  the  bodies  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrne  and  the  intervertebral 
cartilages  on  the  right  side,  and  the  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebr89  and  the  interver- 
tebral cartilages  on  the  left  side.  From  this  origin,  wliich  extends  around  the  lower  cir- 
cumference of  the  thorax,  it  mounts  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  forming  a  vaulted 
arch,  or  dome,  with  its  concavity  toward  the  abdomen  and  its  convexity  toward  the 
lungs.     In  the  central  portion,  there  is  a  tendon  of  considerable  size  and  shaped  some- 
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thing  like  the  cinb  on  a  playing-card,  with  middle,  ri^^htj  and  left  leaflets.  The  reinfun- 
der  of  the  uryraa  is  comiH^sed  of  radiating  fibres  of  vohintary  mu&ciiJar  ti»«ue»  Tli© 
cesophagus,  aorta,  and  infci'tor  vena  cava  pas^a  through  the  diapljragni  from  the  thoracic 
to  the  abdoniiiial  cavity,  hj  three  openiti^a. 

The  openiaj^  for  the  aeaophagiis  is  surrounded  by  nioscnlar  fibres,  by  which  it  is  par- 
tially cloiicd  wht'Q  the  diaphragm  contracts  in  ins[iiration,  as  the  fibres  dhnply  surround 
the  tube,  and  none  ore  attached  to  it. 
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t*  S,  fl,  (y'Titml  tendfln;  4,  right  pHlju*:  fn  \vtt  [Mat  :  tl.  T.  proceftn.'*  Wtwetn  the'  riUlars ;  8,  K  opc-tiliig*  forihrsijlMticL- 
nif  otir>eA;  V,  tHirons  airh  T»a»»iDff  ovor  the  [^^tyaa  mwi^iiUR;  10,  flbrotis  nrdti  tNiMinipr  over  ibtf  niiadnili);^  lum>»0' 
rtttn  ;  1 1,  rniiMuUr  fibres  orisUi^  Trom  i\ws>e  tw»i  ajrcbe« :  12.  12.  muftcular  tlbn^A  BriBiiig'  from  die  lower  «U  r11>« ; 
18,  flltft'*  fht'in  tW  «>D*lform  wirtilAifi' ;  14.  ojn'ntmr  ft-rliii?  vena  cavn:  1<\  opening  f*.>t  ilio  «t'M»Ti^ui^ufi ;  1ft,  ojh-d- 
ln*r  fur  tho  liorta;  IT,  17,  part  of  tht^  tmnArLtituliA  miibcle;  le,  Itet,  a[>unouru«l« ;  11?,  ly,  qUAclrttii*  lutnborujji ; 
2U,  SO,  ])90B3i  laajTCttia;  "il,  A)itrtb  lumbar  verU'bra, 


The  orifice  for  the  aorta  is  bounded  by  the  bone  and  aponeurosis  posteriorly,  and  in 
front,  by  a  fibrous  band  to  whiiii  the  muscular  fibres  are  attached,  ^o  that  their  contrac- 
tion has  a  tendency  rather  to  increase  than  to  djiuinish  the  caliber  of  the  vessel 

The  orifice  for  the  vena  cava  h  surrounded  entirely  by  tendinous  structure,  and  con* 
trantion  of  the  dtaphragrni*  although  it  might  render  tho  forai  of  the  orifice  more  nearly 
circular,  can  have  no  effect  upon  its  caliber. 

The  action  of  the  diaphrajnn  can  be  easily  studied  in  the  inferior  animals  bj  vi\isec- 
tions.  If  the  abdomen  of  a  cat,  which,  from  the  conformation  of  the  parta,  is  w  ell  adapted 
to  this  experiment,  be  largely  opened,  we  can  observe  the  descent  of  the  tendinous  por- 
tion and  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  action  vf  this  mascle  may  be  ren- 
dered more  apparent  by  compressing  the  walls  of  the  chest  with  the  hands,  so  as  to 
interfere  sornewlmt  with  the  movements  of  the  ribs.  By  puttinjj:  a  strung  ligature  around 
the  spinal  column  and  soft  parts  just  below  the  diaphragm  and  cutting  off  the  lower 
half  of  the  body,  as  was  done  by  the  assistant  to  the  chair  of  physiology  in  the  Bellevuo 
Hospital  Medical  College,  Dr.  C,  F.  Robertas,  tlie  movements  of  the  diaphragm  may  boj 
very  beautifully  exhibited  in  class-demonstrations. 

In  ordifiary  respiration,  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  it^s  approximation  to  a ' 
plane  are  the  chief  phenomena  observed ;  but,  as  there  is  a  slight  resistance  to  the  depres- 
aion  of  the  central  tendon,  it  is  probable  that  tlier©  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  elevation 
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of  the  inferior  ribs,  the  diaphragm  assisting,  in  a  limited  degree  it  is  true,  tbe  action 
of  the  external  intercostals. 

The  phenomena  referable  to  the  abdomen,  which  coincide  with  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm^  can  easily  be  observed  in  the  human  subject.  As  the  diaphragm  is  depressed, 
it  necessarily  pushes  the  viscera  before  it,  and  iDspiration  is  therefore  accompanied  by 
protrusion  of  the  abdomen.  This  may  be  rendered  very  marked  by  a  forced  or  deep 
inspiration. 

The  action  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  illustrated  by  a  very  simple  yet  striking  experi- 
ment. In  an  animal  just  killed,  after  opening  the  abdomen,  if  we  take  hold  of  the  struct- 
ures which  are  attached  to  the  central  tendon  and  make  traction,  we  imitate,  in  a  rough 
way,  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  in  respiration,  and  the  air  will  pass  into  the  lungs, 
sometimes  with  a  distinctly-audible  sound. 

The  effects  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  upon  the  size  of  its  orifices  are  chiefly 
limited  to  the  oesophageal  opening.  The  anatomy  of  the  parts  is  such  tlmt  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  has  a  tendency  to  close  this  orifice.  When  we  come  to  treat  of 
tbe  digestive  system,  we  shall  see  that  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  is  auxiliary 
to  the  action  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  oesophagus  itself,  by  which  the  cardiac  open- 
ing of  the  stomach  is  regularly  closed  during  inspiration.  This  may  become  important 
when  the  stomach  is  much  distended ;  for  descent  of  the  diaphragm  compresses  all  the 
abdominal  organs  and  might  otherwise  cause  regurgitation  of  food. 

The  contractions  of  the  diaphragm  are  animated  almost  exclusively,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, by  the  phrenic  nerve ;  a  nerve  which,  having  the  office  of  supplying  the  most 
important  respiratory  muscle,  derives  its  filaments  from  a  number  of  sources.  It  arises 
from  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves,  receiving  a  branch  from  the  fifth  and  some- 
tiroes  from  the  sixth ;  it  passes  through  the  chest,  penetrates  the  diapliragm,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  its  under  surface.  This  nerve  was  the  subject  of  numerous  experiments  by 
the  early  physiologists,  who  were  greatly  interested  in  the  minutio)  of  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  of  other  muscles,  in  respiration.  Its  galvanization  produces  convulsive  con- 
tractions of  the  diaphragm,  and  its  section  paralyzes  the  muscle  almost  completely.  It 
was  noticed  by  Lower,  that  after  section  of  both  phrenic  nerves  the  movements  of  the 
abdomen  were  reversed,  and  it  became  retracted  in  inspiration.  This  is  explained  and 
illustrated  by  voluntary  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  exaggeration  of  the 
costal  movements.  As  the  ribs  are  raised,  the  atmospheric  pressure  causes  the  diaphragm 
to  mount  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  of  course  the  abdominal  organs  follow. 

From  the  great  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  chest  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  its  constant  and  universal  action  in  respiration,  it  must  bo  regarded  as  by 
far  the  most  important  and  efficient  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration. 

Hiccough,  sobbing,  laughing,  and  crying,  are  duo  mainly  to  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm, particularly  hiccouprh  and  sobbing,  which  are  produced  by  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  this  muscle,  generally  beyond  the  control  of  the  will. 

Action  of  the  Muscles  which  elevate  the  Rihs. — Scalene  Muscles,— In  ordinary  respira- 
tion, the  ribs  and  the  entire  chest  are  elevated  by  the  combined  action  of  a  number  of 
muscles.  The  three  scalene  muscles  are  attached  to  the  cervical  vertebrae  and  the  first 
and  second  ribs.  These  muscles,  which  act  particularly  upon  the  first  rib,  must  ele- 
vate with  it,  in  inspiration,  the  rest  of  the  thorax.  The  articulation  of  the  first  rib 
with  the  vertebral  column  is  very  movable,  but  it  is  joined  to  the  sternum  by  a  very 
short  cartilage,  which  allows  of  very  little  movement,  so  that  its  elevation  necessarily 
carries  with  it  the  sternum.  This  movement  increases  both  the  transverse  and  antero- 
pr)sterior  diameters  of  the  thorax,  from  the  mode  of  articulation  and  direction  of  the 
ribs,  which  are  somewhat  rotated  as  well  as  rendered  more  horizontal. 

Intercostal  Muscles. — Concerning  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of  these  muscles,  there 
is  great  difference  of  opinion  among  physiologists;  so  much,  indeed,  that  the  author  of 
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a  late  elaborate  work  assumes  that  the  question  is  still  left  in  considerable  uncertainty. 
The  most  extended  researches  on  this  point  are  those  of  Beau  and  Maissiat  {Archives 
generaUs  d^  medecine,  1848),  and  Sibson  (Philosophical  Transactions^  1846).  The  latter 
seem  to  settle  the  question  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  intercostals  and  explain  satis- 
factorily certain  points  which  even  now  are  not  generally  appreciated.  More  recently, 
Onimus  has  shown,  by  experiments  upon  a  decapitated  animal,  that  the  external  inter- 
costals raise,  and  the  internal  intercostals  depress  the  ribs,  thus  confirming  the  views  of 
Sibson. 

We  shall  first  note  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  ribs  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  in  inspiration,  before  considering  the  way  in  which  these  move- 
ments are  produced. 

In  the  dorsal  region,  the  spinal  column  forms  an  arch  with  its  concavity  toward  the 
chest,  and  the  ribs  increase  in  length  progressively,  from  above  downward,  to  the  deep- 
est portion  of  the  arch,  where  they  are  longest  and  tiien  become  progressively  shorter. 
According  to  Sibson,  **  during  inspiration  the  ribs  approach  to  or  recede  from  each  other 
according  to  the  part  of  the  arch  with  which  they  articulate ;  the  four  superior  ribs  ap- 
proach each  other  anteriorly  and  recede  from  each  other  posteriorly ;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  ribs,  and  the  intermediate  set  (sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth),  move  further  apart  to  a 
moderate,  the  diaphragmatic  set  (four  inferior),  to  a  great  extent.  The  upper  edge  of 
each  of  these  ribs  glides  toward  the  vertebrae  in  relation  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  rib 
above,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  rib,  which  is  stationary."  These  movements 
increase  the  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  of  the  thorax.  As  the  ribs  are 
elevated  and  become  more  nearly  horizontal,  they  must  push  forward  the  lower  portion 
of  the  sternum.  Their  configuration  and  mode  of  articulation  with  the  vertebrae  are 
such,  that  they  cannot  be  elevated  without  undergoing  a  considerable  rotation,  by  which 
the  concavity  looking  directly  toward  the  lungs  is  increased,  and  with  it  the  lateral 

diameter  of  the  chest.    All  the  intercostal  spaces  posteriorly 
are  widened  in  inspiration. 

The  ribs  are  elevated  by  the  action  of  the  external  inter- 
costals, the  sternal  portion  of  the  internal  intercostals,  and 
the  levatores  costarura.  The  external  intercostals  are  situ- 
ated between  the  ribs  only,  and  are  wanting  in  the  region 
of  the  costal  cartilages.  As  tlie  vertebral  extremities  of  the 
ribs  are  the  pivots  on  which  these  levers  move,  ond  as  the 
sternal  extremities  are  movable,  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  intercostals  from  above  downward  and  forward 
renders  elevation  of  the  ribs  a  necessity  of  their  contrac- 
tion, if  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  first  rib  is  fixed  or  at 
least  does  not  move  downwaid.  The  scalene  muscles  ele- 
vate the  first  rib  in  ordinary  inspiration ;  and,  in  deep  in- 
Fio.  iSi.^EieTation  of  ^e  Hbs  in  spiration,  this  takes  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  palpably 
imtpiration.  (B^ciard.)  carrv  with  it  the  stemum  and  the  lower  ribs.     Theoreti- 

Tho  dark  lines  represent  the  ribs.  "^  ,    .    .  ^   i  i  av.*         i.    ^ 

sternum,  and  costal  cartilages  in  callv,  then,  the  external   mtcrcostals  can  do  notbmg  but 
^^      °°'  render  the  ribs  more  nearly  horizontal. 

If  the  external  intercostals  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  the  dog,  for  example,  in 
which  the  costal  type  of  respiration  is  very  marked,  close  observation  can  hardly  fail  to 
convince  any  one  that  these  muscles  enter  into  action  in  inspiration.  This  fact  has 
been  observed  by  Sibson  and  many  other  physiologists.  If  attention  be  directed  to  the 
sternal  portion  of  the  internal  intercostals,  situated  between  the  costal  cartilages,  their 
fibres  having  a  direction  from  above  downward  and  backward,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
they  enter  into  action  with  inspiration.  By  artificially  inflating  the  lungs  after  death, 
Sibson  confirmed  these  observations  and  showed  that,  when  the  lungs  are  filled  with 
air,  the  fibres  of  these  muscles  are  shortened.    In  inspiration,  the  ribs  are  all  separated 
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posteriorly ;  but  laterally  and  anteriorly,  some  are  separated  (all  below  the  fourth),  and 
some  are  approximated  (all  above  the  fourth).  Thus  all  the  interspaces,  except  the 
anterior  ]K>rtion  of  the  upper  three,  are  widened  in  inspiration.  Sibson  has  shown,  by 
inflation  of  the  chest,  that,  although  tlie  ribs  are  separated  from  each  other,  the  attach- 
ments of  the  intercostals  are  approximated.  The  ribs,  from  an  excessively  obli(|ue  posi- 
tion, are  rendered  nearly  horizontal ;  and  consequently  the  inferior  attachments  of  the 
intercostals  are  brought  nearer  the  spinal  column,  while  the  superior  attachments  to  the 
upper  borders  of  the  ribs  are  slightly  removed  from  it.  Thus  these  muscles  are  short- 
ened. If,  by  separating  and  elevating  the  ribs,-  the  muscles  be  shortened,  shortening  of 
the  muscles  will  necessarily  elevate  and  separate  the  ribs.  In  the  three  superior  inter- 
spaces, the  constant  direction  of  the  ribs  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  course  of  the 
intercostal  fibres  is  not  so  oblique  as  in  those  situated  between  the  lower  ribs.  These 
spaces  are  narrowed  in  inspiration.  The  muscles  between  the  costal  cartilages  have 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  external  intercostals  and  act  upon  the  ribs  from  the 
Btemnm,  as  the  others  do  from  the  spinal  column.  The  superior  interspace  is  narrowed, 
and  the  remainder  are  widened,  in  inspiration. 

Levatores  Costarum, — The  action  of  these  muscles  cannot  be  mistaken.  Tiiey  have 
immoviible  points  of  origin,  the  transverse  processes  of  twelve  vertebraj  from  the  last 
cervical  to  the  eleventh  dorsal,  and,  spreading  out  like  a  fan,  are  attached  to  the  upper 
edges  of  the  ribs  between  the  tubercles  and  the  angles.  In  inspiration,  they  contract 
and  assist  in  the  elevation  of  the  ribs.  They  are  more  developed  in  man  than  in  the 
inferior  animals. 

Auxiliary  Muscles  of  Inspiration. — The  muscles  which  have  just  been  considered  are 
competent  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  suflBciently  in  ordinary  respiration; 
there  are  certain  muscles,  however,  which  are  attached  to  the  chest  and  the  upper  part 
of  tfie  spinal  column,  or  upper  extremities,  which  may  act  in  inspiration,  although  ordi- 
narily the  chest  is  the  fixed  point  and  they  move  the  head,  neck,  or  arms.  These 
muscles  are  brought  into  action  when  the  movements  of  respiration  are  exaggerated. 
When  this  exaggeration  is  but  slight  and  physiological,  as  after  exercise,  certain  of  them 
(the  ordinary  auxiliaries)  act  for  a  time,  until  the  tranquillity  of  the  movements  is 
restored.  But  when  there  is  obstruction  in  the  respiratory  passages  or  when  respiration 
is  excessively  difficult  from  any  cause,  threatening  suffocation,  all  the  muscles  which  can 
by  any  possibility  raise  the  chest  are  brought  into  action.  The  principal  ones  are  put 
down  in  the  table  under  the  head  of  extraordinary  auxiliaries.  Most  of  these  muscles 
can  voluntarily  be  brought  into  j)lay  to  raise  the  chest,  and  the  mechanism  of  their 
action  can  in  this  way  be  demonstrated. 

.ierratus  Posticus  Superior. — This  muscle  arises  from  the  ligamentum  nucha?,  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  the  upper  two  or  three  dorsal  vertebra?,  its  fibres 
passing:  obliciuely  downward  and  outward,  to  be  attached  to  the  upper  borders  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs  just  beyond  tlieir  angles.  By  reversing  its  action,  as 
we  have  reversed  the  description  of  its  origin  and  insertions,  it  is  capable  of  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  thorax. 

Sterno-mastoideus. — That  portion  of  the  muscle  which  is  attached  to  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  sternum,  when  the  head  is  fixed,  is  capable  of  act- 
ing as  a  muscle  of  inspiration.  It  does  not  act  in  ordinary  respiration,  but  its  contrac- 
titjns  can  be  readily  observed  whenever  respiration  is  hurried  or  exa^'gerated. 

The  following  muscles,  as  a  rule,  act  as  muscles  of  inspiration  only  when  respiration 
i:»  exceedingly  difficult  or  labored.  In  certain  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis,  for  exani])le, 
the  anxious  expression  of  tbe  countenance  betrays  the  sense  of  impending  sut!bcation ; 
the  head  is  thrown  back  and  fixed;  the  shoulders  are  braced;  and  every  available  muscle 
in  brought  into  action  to  raise  tbe  walls  of  the  tliorax.* 

*  Under  the«»  drcuui stances,  some  muscles  which  we  have  not  thought  It  necessary  to  enumerate  may  act  In- 
directly aB  Ditucles  of  inspiration. 
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Levator  Anguli  Scapula  and  Superior  Portion  of  the  Trapezius, — ^Movements  of  the 
scapula  have  often  heen  observed  in  very  labored  respiration.  Its  elevation  during  in- 
spiration is  effected  chiefly  by  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
trapezius.  The  former  muscle  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  three  or 
four  cervical  vertebrse  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula  below  the 
angle.  It  is  a  thick,  flat  muscle  and,  when  the  neck  is  the  fixed  point,  assists  in  the  ele- 
vation of  the  thorax  by  raising  the  scapula.  The  trapezius  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  aris- 
ing from  the  occipital  protuberance,  part  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone,  the  ligamentum  nuchas,  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  all 
the  dorsal  vertebrse,  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapnla. 
Acting  from  its  attachments  to  the  occiput,  the  ligamentum  nuchse,  the  last  cervical 
vertebra,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  dorsal  vertebras,  this  muscle  may  elevate  the 
scapula  and  assist  in  inspiration. 

Pectoralis  Minor  and  Inferior  Portion  of  the  Pectoralia  Major. — These  muscles  act 
together  to  raise  the  ribs  in  diflicult  respiration.  The  pectoralis  minor  is  the  more  eflS- 
cient.  Tracing  it  from  its  attachmaiit  to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  its  fibres 
pass  downward  and  forward  to  be  attached  by  three  indigitations  to  the  external  surface 
and  upper  margins  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs  just  posterior  to  the  costal  cartilages. 
With  the  coracoid  process  as  tlie  fixed  point,  this  muscle  is  capable  of  powerfully  assist- 
ing in  the  elevation  of  the  ribs.  That  portion  of  the  pectoralis  ratyor  which  is  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  is  capable  of  acting  from  its  in- 
sertion into  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  when  the  shoulders  are  fixed,  in  concert 
with  the  pectoralis  minor.  In  great  dyspnoea,  it  is  frequently  observed  that  the  shoulders 
are  braced,  the  pectorals  acting  vigorously  to  raise  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

Serratus  Magnus,  —This  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle  covering  a  great  portion  of  the  lat- 
eral walls  of  the  thorax.  Attached  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  posterior  border  of  tlie 
scapula,  its  fibres  pass  forward  and  downward  and  are  attached  to  the  external  surface 
and  upper  borders  of  the  eight  superior  ribs.  Acting  from  the  scapula,  this  muscle  is 
capable  of  assisting  the  pectorals  in  raising  the  ribs  and  becomes  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
diflScult  inspiration. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  functions  of  the  principal  inspiratory  muscles,  withont 
taking  up  those  which  have  an  insignificant  or  undetermined  action.  In  many  animala, 
the  nares  are  considerably  distended  in  inspiration;  and,  in  the  horse,  which  does 
not  respire  by  the  mouth,  these  movements  are  as  essential  to  life  as  the  respiratory 
movements  of  the  larynx.  In  man,  as  a  rule,  the  nares  undergo  no  movement  unless 
respiration  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  very  difficult  respiration,  the  mouth  is  opened 
at  each  inspiratory  act.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  of  the  action  of  those 
muscles  which  serve  to  fix  the  head,  neck,  or  shoulders  in  dyspnoea. 

The  division  into  muscles  of  ordinary  inspiration,  ordinary  auxiliaries,  and  extraor- 
dinary auxiliaries,  must  not  be  taken  as  absolute.  In  the  male,  in  ordinary  respiration, 
the  diaphragm,  intercostals,  and  levatores  costarum  are  the  great  inspiratory  muscles, 
and  the  action  of  the  scaloni,  with  the  consequent  elevation  of  the  sternum,  is  commonly 
very  slight  or  may  be  wanting.  In  the  female,  the  movements  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  chest  are  very  marked,  and  the  scaleni,  the  serratus  posticus  superior,  and  sometimes 
the  sterno-mastoid,  are  brought  into  action  in  ordinary  respiration.  In  the  various  types 
of  respiration,  tlie  action  of  the  muscles  engaged  in  ordinary  respiration  necessarily  pre- 
sents considerable  variations. 

I^xpiration. 
The  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs,  in  ordinary  expiration,  by  a  simple  and  compara- 
tively-passive process.  The  limgs  contain  a  great  number  of  elastic  fibres  surrounding 
the  air-cells  and  the  smallest  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  give  them  great 
elasticity.  We  can  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  elasticity  of  these  organs,  by  simply 
removing  them  from  the  chest,  when  they  collapse  and  become  many  times  smaller  than 
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the  cavity  which  they  before  had  cotapletely  filled.  The  thoracic  walls  are  also  very 
elastic,  particularly  in  young  persons.  After  the  muscles  which  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  thorax  cease  their  action,  the  elasticity  of  the  costal  cartilages  and  the  tonicity 
of  the  muscles  which  have  been  put  on  the  stretch  will  restore  the  chest  to  what  we  may 
call  its  passive  dimensions.  This  elasticity  is  likewise  capable  of  acting  as  an  inspiratory 
force  when  the  chest  has  been  compressed  in  any  way.  There  are  also  certain  muscles, 
the  action  of  which  is  to  draw  the  ribs  downward  and  which,  in  tranquil  respiration, 
are  antagonistic  to  those  which  elevate  the  ribs.  Aside  from  this,  many  operations,  such 
as  speaking,  blowing,  singing,  etc.,  require  powerful,  prolonged,  or  complicated  acts  of 
expiration,  in  which  numerous  muscles  are  brought  into  play. 

Expiration  may  be  considered  as  depending  upon  two  causes,  as  follows : 

1.  The  passive  influence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  thoracic  walls. 

2.  The  action  of  certain  muscles,  which  either  diminish  the  transverse  and  antero- 
posterior diameters  of  the  chest  by  depressing  the  ribs  and  sternum,  or  the  vertical  di- 
ameter, by  pressing  up  the  abdominal  viscera  behind  the  diaphragm. 

Influence  of  the  Elasticity  of  the  Pulmonary  Structure  and  Walls  of  the  Chest. — 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  influence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  pulmonary  structure  in  ex- 
piration. From  the  collapse  of  the  lungs  when  openings  are  made  in  the  chest,  it  is  seen 
that,  even  after  the  most  complete  expiration,  these  organs  have  a  tendency  to  expel 
part  of  their  gaseous  contents,  which  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  until  the  chest  is  opened. 
They  remain  partially  distended,  from  the  impossibility  of  collapse  of  the  thoracic  walls 
beyond  a  certain  poi^it ;  and,  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  they  exert  a  suction  force 
upon  the  diaphragm,  causing  it  to  form  a  vaulted  arch,  or  dome  above  the  level  of  the 
lower  circumference  of  the  chest.  When  the  lungs  are  collapsed,  the  diaphragm  hangs 
loosely  between  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities.  In  inspiration  and  in  expiration, 
then,  the  relations  between  the  lungs  and  diaphragm  are  reversed.  In  inspiration,  the 
descending  diaphragm  exerts  a  suction  force  on  the  lungs,  drawing  them  downward ;  in 
expiration,  the  elastic  lungs  exert  a  suction  force  upon  the  diaphragm,  drawing  it  up- 
ward. This  antagonism  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  power  of  the  diaphragm  as  an 
inspiratory  muscle. 

The  elasticity  of  the  lungs  operates  chiefly  upon  the  diaphragm  in  reducing  the  capa- 
city of  the  chest ;  for  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  by  virtue  of  their  own  elasticity,  have  a 
reaction  which  succeeds  the  movements  produced  by  the  inspiratory  muscles.  A  simple 
experiment,  which  wo  have  often  performed  in  public  demonstrations,  illustrates  the 
expiratory  influence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs.  If,  in  an  animal  just  killed,  we 
open  the  abdomen,  seize  hold  of  the  vena  cava  as  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm,  and 
make  traction,  we  imitate  the  action  of  this  muscle  sufficiently  to  produce  at  times  an 
audible  inspiration ;  on  loosing  our  hold,  we  have  expiration,  as  it  is  in  a  measure  accom- 
plished in  natural  respiration,  by  virtue  of  the  resiliency  of  the  lungs,  carrying  the  dia- 
phragm up  into  the  thorax.  Although  this  is  the  main  action  of  the  lungs  themselves 
in  expiration,  their  relations  to  the  walls  of  the  thorax  are  important.  By  virtue  of 
their  elasticity,  they  assist  the  passive  collapse  of  the  chest.  When  they  lose  this  prop- 
erty to  any  considerable  extent,  as  in  vesicular  emphysema,  they  offer  a  notable  resistance 
to  the  contraction  of  the  thorax ;  so  much,  indeed,  that  in  old  cases  of  this  disease  the 
movements  are  much  restricted,  and  the  chest  presents  a  characteristic  rounded  and  dis- 
tended appearance. 

Little  more  need  bo  said  concerning  the  passive  movements  of  the  thoracic  walls. 
When  the  action  of  the  inspiratory  muscle  ceases,  the  ribs  regain  their  oblique  direction, 
the  intercostal  spaces  are  narrowed,  and  the  sternum,  if  it  have  been  elevated  and  drawn 
forward,  falls  back  to  its  place  simply  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  the  parts. 

Action  of  Muscles  in  Expiration, — The  following  are  the  principal  muscles  concerned 
io  expiration : 
9 
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Muscles  of  Expiration. 

Ordinary  JUspiraiion, 
Mutele.  AttaehmenU, 

Osseous  portion  of  internal  intercostals.  .Inner  borders  of  the  ribs. 

Infracostales Inner  surfaces  of  the  ribs. 

Triangularis  stemi Ensiform  cartilage,  lower  borders  of  sternum,  lower  three 

or  four  costal  cartilages cartilages  of  the  second, 

third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs. 

Auxiliarie8, 

Obliquus  extemus External  surface  and  inferior  borders  of  eight  inferior 

ribs anterior  half  of  the  crest  of  the  ileum,  Pou- 

part^s  ligament,  linea  alba. 

Obliquus  intemus Outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament,  anterior  two-thirds  of 

the  crest  of  the  ileum,  lumbar  fascia cartilages  of 

four  inferior  ribs,  linea  alba,  crest  of  the  pubis,  pec- 
tmeal  line. 

Transversalis Outer  third  of  Poupart^s  ligament,  anterior  two-thirds  of 

the  crest  of  the  ileum,  lumbar  vertebrae,  inner  surface 
of  cartilages  of  six  inferior  ribs— crest  of  the  pubis, 
pectineal  line,  linea  alba. 

Sacro-lumbalis Sacrum angles  of  six  inferior  ribs. 

Internal  InUreostals, — The  internal  intercostals  have  different  functions  in  different 
parts  of  tiie  thorax.  They  are  attached  to  the  inner  borders  of  the  ribs  and  costal  carti- 
lages. Between  the  ribs,  thej  are  covered  by  the  external  intercostals,  but,  between  the 
costal  cartilages,  thej  are  covered  simply  by  aponeurosis.  Their  direction  is  from  above 
downward  and  backward,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  external  intercostals.  The  function 
of  that  portion  of  the  internal  intercostals  situated  between  the  costal  cartilages  has  al- 
ready been  noted.  They  assist  the  internal  intercostals  in  elevating  the  ribs  in  inspiration. 
Between  the  ribs,  these  muscles  are  directly  antagonistic  to  the  external  intercostals. 
They  are  more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  ribs,  particularly  in  that  portion  of  the  tho- 
rax where  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs  is  greatest.  The  observations  of  Sibson  have  shown 
that  they  are  elongated  when  the  chest  is  distended,  and  shortened  when  the  chest  is 
collapsed.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  experiments  on  living  animals,  shows 
that  they  are  muscles  of  expiration.  Their  contraction  tends  to  depress  the  ribs  and 
consequently  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  chest.  If  we  bring  an  animal,  a  dog  for 
example,  completely  under  the  influence  of  ether,  expose  the  walls  of  the  chest,  dissect  off 
the  fascia  from  some  of  the  external  intercostals,  and  then  remove  carefully  a  portion  of 
one  or  two  of  these  muscles  so  as  to  expose  the  fibres  of  the  internal  intercostals,  it  is 
not  difficult,  on  close  examination,  to  observe  the  antagonism  between  the  two  sets  of 
muscles ;  one  being  brought  into  action  in  inspiration  and  the  other,  in  expiration. 

In/racoitales, — ^These  muscles,  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax,  are  vari- 
able in  size  and  number.  They  are  most  common  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest.  Their 
fibres  arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  one  rib  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  rib  below.  The  fibres  follow  the  direction  of  the  internal  intercos- 
tals, and,  acting  from  their  lower  attachments,  their  contractions  assist  these  muscles  in 
drawing  the  ribs  downward. 

Triangularis  Stemi, — ^There  has  never  been  any  doubt  concerning  the  expiratory  func- 
tion of  the  triangularis  stemi.  From  its  origin,  the  ensiform  cartilage,  lower  borders  of 
the  sternum,  and  lower  three  or  four  costal  cartilages,  it  acts  upon  the  cartilages  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  to  which  it  is  attached,  drawing  them  downward  and 
thus  diminbhing  the  capacity  of  the  chest. 
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The  above-mentioned  muscles  are  called  into  action  in  ordinary  tranquil  respiration, 
and  their  sole  function  is  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  chest.  In  labored  or  difficult 
expiration,  and  in  the  acts  of  blowing,  phonation,  etc.,  other  muscles,  which  are  called 
auxiliaries,  play  a  more  or  less  important  part.  These  muscles  all  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  their  general  action  in  expiration  is  to  press  the 
abdominal  viscera  and  diaphragm  into  the  thorax  and  diminish  its  vertical  diameter. 
Their  action  is  voluntary ;  and,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  it  may  be  opposed  more  or  less 
by  the  diaphragm,  by  which  means  the  duration  or  intensity  of  the  expiratory  act  is  regu- 
lated. They  are  also  attached  to  the  ribs  or  costal  cartilages,  and,  while  they  press  the 
diaphragm  upward,  depress  the  ribs  and  thus  diminish  the  antero-posterior  and  transverse 
diameters  of  the  chest.  In  this  action,  they  may  be  opposed  by  the  voluntary  contraction 
of  the  muscles  which  raise  the  ribs,  also  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  character  of  the 
expiratory  act.  The  importance  of  this  kind  of  action  in  declamation,  singing,  blowing, 
etc.,  is  evident;  and  the  skill  exhibited  by  vocalists  and  performers  on  wind  instruments 
shows  how  delicately  this  may  be  regulated  by  practice. 

In  labored  respiration  in  disease  and  in  the  hurried  respiration  which  follows  violent 
exercise,  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  expiration,  as  well  as  of  inspiration,  are  called  into 
action  to  a  considerable  extent 

OhliquuM  Extemtu, — This  muscle,  in  connection  with  the  obliquus  internus  and  trans- 
versalis,  is  efficient  in  forced  or  labored  expiration,  by  pressing  the  abdominal  viscera 
against  the  diaphragm.  Its  fibres  run  obliquely  from  above  downward  and  forward. 
Acting  from  its  attachments  to  the  linea  alba,  the  crest  of  the  ileum,  and  Poupart^s  liga- 
ment, by  its  attachment  to  the  eight  inferior  ribs,  it  draws  the  ribs  downward. 

Obliquus  Internus. — This  muscle  also  acts  in  forced  expiration,  by  compressing  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.  The  direction  of  its  fibres  is  from  below  upward  and  forward.  Acting 
from  its  attachments  to  the  crest  of  the  ileum,  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  lumbar  fascia, 
by  its  attachments  to  the  cartilages  of  the  four  inferior  ribs,  it  draws  them  downward. 
The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  internal  intercostals. 
By  its  action  the  ribs  are  drawn  inward  as  well  as  downward. 

Transtersalis, — The  expiratory  action  of  this  muscle  is  mainly  in  compressing  the  ab- 
dominal viscera. 

Sacro-lunibalis. — This  muscle  is  situated  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  abdomen  and 
thorax.  Its  fibres  pass  from  its  origin  at  the  sacrum,  upward  and  a  little  outward,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  six  inferior  ribs  at  their  angles.  In  expiration  it  draws  the  ribs  down- 
ward, acting  as  an  antagonist  to  the  lower  levatores  costarum. 

There  are  some  other  muscles  which  may  be  brought  into  action  in  forced  expiration, 
assisting  in  the  depression  of  the  ribs,  such  as  the  serratus  posticus  inferior,  the  superior 
fibres  of  the  serratus  magnus,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  trapezius,  but  tlieir  function  is 
unimportant. 

Types  of  Respiration.— in  the  expansive  movements  of  the  chest,  although  all  the 
muscles  which  have  been  classed  as  ordinary  inspiratory  muscles  are  brought  into  action 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  fact  that  certain  sets  may  act  in  a  more  marked  manner 
than  others  has  led  physiologists  to  recognize  different  types  of  respiration.  The  three 
following  types  are  generally  given  in  works  on  physiology : 

1.  The  Ahdominal  type. — In  this,  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  consequent 
movements  of  the  abdomen  are  most  prominent. 

2.  The  Inferior  Costal  type. — In  this,  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  expand  the 
lower  part  of  the  thorax,  from  the  seventh  rib  inclusive,  is  most  prominent. 

3.  The  Superior  Costal  type. — In  this,  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  dilate  the  thorax 
above  the  seventh  rij)  and  which  elevate  the  entire  chest  is  most  prominent. 

The  abdominal  type  is  most  marked  in  children  under  the  age  of  three  years,  irrespec- 
tive of  sex.     In  them,  respiration  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  the  diaphragm. 
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At  a  variable  period  after  birth,  a  difference  in  the  types  of  respiration  in  the  sexes 
begins  to  show  itself.  In  the  male,  the  abdominal  conjoined  with  the  inferior  costal  type 
is  predominant,  and  this  continues  through  life.  In  the  female,  the  inferior  costal  type 
is  insignificant,  and  the  superior  costal  type  predominates.  Observers  differ  in  their  state- 
ments of  the  period  of  life  when  this  distinction  in  the  sexes  becomes  apparent.  Without 
discussing  the  nice  question  as  to  the  exact  age  when  this  difference  in  the  sexes  first 
makes  its  appearance,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that,  shortly  before  the  age  of 
puberty  in  the  female,  the  superior  costal  type  becomes  more  marked  and  soon  predomi- 
nates ;  while,  in  the  male,  respiration  continues  to  be  carried  on  mainly  by  the  diaphragm 
and  lower  part  of  the  chest. 

The  cause  of  the  excessive  movements  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  in  the  female  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  mode 
of  dress  now  so  general  in  civilized  countries,  which  confines  the  lower  part  of  the  chest 
and  would  render  movements  of  expansion  somewhat  difScult,  for  the  same  phenomenon 
is  observed  in  young  girls  and  others  who  have  never  made  use  of  such  appliances.  But 
there  is  evidently  a  physiological  condition,  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  in  gestation, 
which,  at  certain  times,  would  nearly  arrest  all  respiratory  movements,  except  those 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  peculiar  mode  of  respiration  in  the  female  is  a  pro- 
vision of  Nature  against  the  mechanical  difficulties  which  would  otherwise  follow  the 
physiological  enlargement  of  the  uterus.  In  pathology  it  is  observed  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  peculiarity,  females  are  able  to  carry,  without  great  inconvenience,  immense  quan- 
tities of  water  in  the  abdominal  cavity ;  while  a  much  smaller  quantity,  in  the  male,  pro- 
duces great  distress  from  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Frequency  of  the  Respiratory  Movements, — In  counting  tlie  respiratory  acts,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  subject  be  unconscious  of  the  observation,  otherwise  their  normal  char- 
acter is  apt  to  be  disturbed.  Of  all  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  Hutchinson  pre- 
sents the  most  numerous  and  convincing  collection  of  facts.  This  observer  ascertained 
the  number  of  respiratory  acts  per  minute,  in  the  sitting  posture,  in  1,897  males.  The 
results  of  his  observations,  with  reference  to  frequency,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

JieapireUioM  per  minute.                                                                                             Kumher  <\f  caeee. 
From    9  to  16 19 

16  ; 289 

17 105 

18  196 

19  74 

20  561 

21  129 

22  143 

23  42 

24  248 

24  to  40 87 

Although  this  table  shows  considerable  variation  in  different  individuals,  the  great 
majority  (1,781)  breathed  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  times  per  minute.  Nearly  a  third 
breathed  twenty  times  per  minute,  a  number  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average. 

The  relations  of  the  respiratory  acts  to  the  pulse  are  quite  constant  in  health.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Hutchinson  that  the  proportion  in  the  great  m^ority  of  instances  is  one 
respiratory  act  to  every  four  pulsations  of  the  heart.  The  same  proportion  generally 
obtains  when  the  pulse  is  accelerated  in  disease,  except  when  the  pulmonary  organs  are 
involved. 

Age  has  an  influence  on  the  frequency  of  the  respiratory  acts,  corresponding  with 
what  we  have  already  noted  with  regard  to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart. 
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Quetelet  g^ves  the  following  as  the  results  of  observations  on  800  males : 

44  respirations  per  minnte,  soon  after  birth  ; 

26,  at  the  age  of  five  years : 

20,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years ; 

19,  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years ; 

16,  abont  the  thirtieth  year ; 

18,  from  thirty  to  fifty  years. 

The  influence  of  sex  is  not  marked  in  very  young  children.  The  same  observer  noted 
no  difference  between  males  and  females  at  birth ;  but  in  young  women  the  respirations 
are  a  little  less  frequent  than  in  young  men  of  the  same  age. 

The  various  physiological  conditions  which  have  been  noted  as  affecting  the  pulse 
have  a  corresponding  influence  on  respiration.  In  sleep,  the  number  of  respiratory  acts 
is  diminished  by  about  twenty  per  cent.  (Quetelet).  Muscular  effort  accelerates  the  re- 
spiratory moYements  pari  passu  with  the  movements  of  the  heart. 

Selatums  of  Inspiration  and  Expiration  to  each  other—The  Respiratory  Sounds.— In 
ordinary  respiration,  inspiration  is  produced  by  the  action  of  muscles,  and  expiration,  in 
greatest  part,  by  the  passive  reaction  of  the  elastic  walls  of  the  thorax  and  the  lungs. 
The  inspiratory  and  expiratory  acts  do  not  immediately  follow  each  other.  Commencing 
with  inspiration,  it  is  found  that  this  act  maintains  about  the  same  intensity  from  its  be- 
ginning to  its  termination;  there  is  then  a  very  brief  interval,  when  expiration  follows, 
which  has  its  maximum  of  intensity  at  the  commencement  of  the  act  and  gradually  dies 
away.'  Between  the  acts  of  expiration  and  inspiration  is  an  interval,  which  is  somewhat 
longer  than  that  which  occurs  after  inspiration. 

The  duration  of  expiration  is  generally  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  inspiration, 
although  they  may  be  nearly,  or  in  some  instances  quite  equal.  After  from  five  to  eight 
ordinary  respiratory  acts,  an  effort  generally  occurs  which  is  rather  more  profound  than 
the  rest,  and  by  which  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  more  effectually  changed.  The  temporary 
arrest  of  the  acts  of  respiration  in  violent  muscular  efforts,  in  straining,  in  parturition, 
etc.,  is  familiar  to  all. 

Ordinarily  respiration  is  not  accompanied  by  any  sound  which  can  be  heard  without 
applying  the  ear  directly,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  stethoscope,  to  the  respiratory 
organs;  except  when  the  mouth  is  closed  and  breathing  is  carried  on  exclusively 
through  the  nasal  passages,  when  a  soft,  breezy  murmur  accompanies  both  acts.  If  the 
mouth  be  suflSciently  opened  to  admit  the  free  passage  of  air,  no  sound  is  to  be  heard  in 
health.  In  sleep,  the  respirations  are  unusually  profound ;  and,  if  the  mouth  be  closed, 
the  sound  is  rather  more  intense. 

Snoring,  a  peculiar  sound,  more  or  less  marked,  which  sometimes  accompanies  the 
respiratory  acts  during  sleep,  occurs  when  the  air  passes  through  both  the  mouth  and  the 
nose.  It  is  more  marked  in  inspiration,  sometimes  accompanying  both  acts,  and  sometimes 
it  is  not  heard  in  expiration.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  characters  of  a  sound 
so  familiar.  Snoring  is  an  idiosyncrasy  with  many  individuals,  although  those  who  do  not 
snore  habitually  may  do  so  when  the  system  is  unusually  exhausted  and  relaxed.  It  only 
occurs  when  the  mouth  is  open,  and  the  sound  is  produced  by  \ibration  and  a  sort  of 
flapping  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  between  the  two  currents  of  air  from  the  mouth 
and  nose,  together  with  a  vibration  in  the  column  of  air  itself. 

Applying  the  stethoscope  over  the  larynx  or  trachea,  a  sound  is  heard,  of  a  distinctly 
and  purely  tubular  character,  accompanying  both  acts  of  respiration.  In  inspiration, 
according  to  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  "  it  attains  its  maximum  of  intensity  quickly  after  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sound  and  maintains  the  same  intensity  to  the  close  of  the  act,  when 
the  sound  abruptly  ends,  as  if  suddenly  cut  off.'*    After  a  brief  interval,  the  sound  of  ex- 

>  In  Hstening  to  th«  retpiratoiy  mormor  orer  the  subfttanoe  of  the  lon^  the  explrttorjr  follows  the  inspiratory 
•oood  witboat  an  interral.    The  interval  between  the  acta  of  inspiration  and  expiration  is  only  appreciated  as  the  air 
I  in  and  oat  at  the  month. 
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piration  follows.  This  is  also  tubular  in  quality ;  it  soon  attains  its  maximum  of  intensity, 
but,  unliko  the  sound  of  inspiration,  gradually  dies  away  and  is  lost  Imperceptibly.  It  is 
seen  that  these  phenomena  correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  two  acts  of  respiration. 

Sounds  approximating  in  character  to  the  foregoing  are  heard  over  the  bronchial 
tubes  before  they  penetrate  the  lungs. 

Over  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  a  sound  may  be  heard  entirely  different  in  its  char- 
acter from  that  heard  over  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchial  tubes.  In  inspiraticn,  the 
sound  is  much  less  intense  than  over  the  trachea  and  has  a  breezy,  expansive,  or  what 
is  called  in  auscultation  a  vesicular  character.  It  is  much  lower  in  pitch  than  the  tracheal 
sound.  It  is  continuous  and  rather  increases  in  intensity  from  its  commencement  to  its 
termination,  ending  abruptly,  like  the  tracheal  inspiratory  sound.  The  sound  is  produced 
in  part  by  the  movement  of  air  in  the  small  bronchial  tubes,  but  chiefly  by  the  expansion 
of  the  innumerable  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  It  is  followed,  without  an  interval,  by  the  sound 
of  expiration,  which  is  shorter,  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  as  long,  lower  in  pitch,  and  very 
much  less  intense.    A  sound  is  not  always  heard  in  expiration. 

The  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory  sounds  in  different  individuals  are 
very  considerable.  As  a  rule  they  are  more  intense  in  young  persons ;  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  term  puerile  respiration,  when  the  sounds  are  exaggerated  in  parts  of  the  lung, 
in  certain  cases  of  disease.  The  sounds  are  generally  more  intense  in  females  than  in 
males,  particularly  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  thorax. 

It  is  difficult  by  any  description  or  comparison  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  sounds  heard  over  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  and  it  is  superfluous  to 
make  the  attempt,  when  they  can  be  so  easily  studied  in  the  living  subject. 

Coughing^  Sneezing^  Si^King^  Yawning^  Laughing^  Sobbing^  and  Hiccough. — ^These 
peculiar  acts  demand  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Coughing  and  sneezing  are  gen- 
erally involuntary  acts,  produced  by  irritation  in  the  air-tubes  or  nasal  passages,  al- 
though coughing  is  often  voluntary.  In  both  of  these  acts,  there  is  first  a  deep  in- 
spiration, followed  by  a  convulsive  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  by  which  the 
air  is  violently  expelled  with  a  characteristic  sound,  in  the  one  case  by  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  other  by  the  mouth  and  nares.  Foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  air-passages 
are  frequently  expelled  in  violent  fits  of  coughing.  In  hypersecretion  of  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane,  the  accumulated  mucus  is  carried  by  the  act  of  coughing 
either  to  the  mouth  or  well  into  the  larynx,  whence  it  is  expelled  by  the  act  of  ex- 
pectoration. When  either  of  these  acts  is  the  result  of  irritation  from  a  foreign  sub- 
stance or  secretions,  it  may  be  modified  or  partly  smothered  by  the  will,  but  is  not  com- 
pletely under  control.  The  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  summit 
of  the  air-passages,  under  most  circumstances,  protects  them  from  the  entrance  of  foreign 
matters,  both  liquid  and  solid ;  for  the  slightest  impression  received  by  the  membrane 
giv^s  rise  to  a  violent  and  involuntary  cough,  by  which  the  offending  matter  is  removed. 
The  glottis  is  also  spasmodically  contracted. 

In  sighing,  a  prolonged  and  deep  inspiration  is  followed  by  a  rapid  and  generally  an 
audible  expiration.  This  occurs,  as  a  general  rule,  once  in  from  five  to  eight  respiratory 
acts,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  air  in  the  lungs  more  completely,  and  it  is  due  to  an 
exaggeration  of  the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  the  ordinary  acts  of  respiration.  When  due 
to  depressing  emotions,  it  has  the  same  cause;  for,  at  such  times,  respiration  is  less 
effectually  performed.  Yawning  is  an  analogous  process,  but  differs  from  sighing  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  involuntary  and  cannot  be  produced  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  wide  opening  of  the  mouth  and  a  very  profound  inspiration.  Yawning  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  an  evidence  of  fatigue,  but  it  often  occurs  from  a  sort  of  con- 
tagion. When  not  the  result  of  imitation,  it  has  the  same  exciting  cause  as  sighing,  viz., 
deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  which  shows 
that  it  meets  some  decided  want  on  the  part  of  the  system. 
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Langhing  and  sobbing,  though  expressing  opposite  conditions,  are  produced  by  very 
mnch  the  same  mechanism.  The  characteristic  sounds  accompanying  these  acts  arc  the 
resnlt  of  short,  rapid,  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  accompanied  by  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  which  produce  the  expressions  characteristic  of 
hilarity  or  grief.  Although  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  control  of  the  will,  these  acts  are 
mainly  involuntary.  Violent  and  convulsive  laughter  may  be  excited  in  many  individuals 
by  titiUation  of  certain  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Laughter  and  sometimes 
sobbing,  like  yawning,  may  be  the  result  of  involuntary  imitation. 

Hiccough  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  act  of  inspiration,  to  which  it  is  exclusively 
confined.  It  is  produced  by  a  sudden,  convulsive,  and  entirely  involuntary  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm,  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  glottis.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  is  more  extensive  than  in  laughing  and  sobbing  and  occurs  only 
once  every  four  or  five  respiratory  acts.  The  causes  which  give  rise  to  hiccough  are  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  are  referable  to  the  digestive  system.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  rapid  ingestion  of  a  quantity  of  dry  food  or  of  effervescing  or  alcoholic 
drinks.    It  occurs  frequently  in  cases  of  disease. 

Capacity  of  the  LungSy  and  the  Quantity  of  Air  changed  in  the  Hespiratory 

Acta. 

The  volume  of  air  ordinarily  contained  in  the  lungs  is  about  two  hundred  cubic 
inches ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  simple  experiment  of  opening  the  chest,  when  the 
elastic  lungs  collapse  and  expel  a  certain  quantity  of  air  which  cannot  be  removed  while 
the  lungs  are  in  situ,  that  a  part  of  the  gaseous  contents  of  these  organs  necessarily 
remains  after  the  most  complete  and  forcible  expiration.  After  an  ordinary  act,  there  is 
a  certain  quantity  of  air  in  the  lungs  which  can  be  expelled  by  a  forced  expiration.  In 
ordinary  respiration,  a  comparatively  small  volume  of  air  is  introduced  with  inspiration, 
which  is  expelled  by  the  succeeding  expiration.*  By  the  extreme  action  of  all  the  inspi- 
ratory muscles  in  a  forced  inspiration,  a  supplemental  quantity  of  air  may  be  introduced 
into  the  lungs,  which  then  contain  much  more  than  they  ever  do  in  ordinary  respiration. 
For  convenience,  many  physiologists  have  adopted  the  following  names,  which  are 
applied  to  these  various  volumes  of  air : 

1.  Hetidual  Air  ;  that  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  expelled  by  a  forced  expiration. 

2.  Heserve  Air;  that  which  remains  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  deducting  tiio 
residual  air. 

8.  Tidal^  or  ordinary  Breathing  Air ;  that  which  is  changed  by  the  ordinary  acts 
of  inspiration  and  expiration. 

4.  Complemental  Air ;  the  excess  over  the  ordinary  breathing  air,  which  may  be 
introduced  by  a  forcible  inspiration. 

The  questions  relating  to  the  above  divisions  of  the  respired  nir  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  numerous  investigations ;  but,  although  at  first  it  might  seem  easy  to  deter- 
mine all  of  them  by  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments,  the  ^ecessary  observations  are 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  sources  of  error  are  numerous.  In  measur- 
ing the  air  changed  in  ordinary  breathing,  it  has  been  found  that  the  acts  of  respiration 
are  so  easily  influenced  by  the  mind  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  experiment  on  any  individual 
without  his  knowledge,  that  the  results  of  many  good  observers  are  not  to  bo  relied 
upon.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  questions  under  consideration.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  estimating  with  accuracy  the  residual,  reserve,  or  comy)lemental 
volumes,  will  readily  supgest  themselves.  The  observations  on  these  points,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  most  definite  and  exact,  are  those  of  Herbst,  of  Gottingen,  and  Hutchin- 
son, of  England.     Those  of  the  last-named  observer  are  exceedingly  elaborate  and  were 

>  Experiments  hare  showB  that  a  certain  Tolame  of  air  is  lost  in  the  Innsrs,  the  exi>ired  air  being  a  llttlo  less  In 
Tolnme  than  the  quantity  Inspired  (from  ^  to  ,'b).    This  is  not  taken  into  account  in  this  connection. 
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made  on  on  immense  nomber  of  subjects  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  and  occupations. 
They  are  generally  accepted  by  physiologists  as  the  most  extended  and  accurate. 

Rendual  Air, — Perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  the  questions  under  consideration  more 
difficult  to  answer  definitely  than  that  of  the  quantity  of  air  which  remains  in  the  lungs 
after  a  forced  expiration ;  but  it  fortunately  is  not  one  of  any  great  practical  importance. 
The  residual  air  remains  in  the  lungs  as  a  physical  necessity.  The  lungs  are  always,  in 
health,  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  thorax ;  and,  when  this  cavity  is  reduced  to  its 
smallest  dimensions,  it  is  impossible  that  any  more  air  should  be  expelled.  The  volume 
which  thus  remains  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  forty  cubic  inches  (Fontana)  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  inches  (Jurin).  Dr.  Hutchinson,  who  has  carefully  con- 
sidered this  point,  estimates  the  residual  volume  at  about  one  hundred  cubic  inches,  but  he 
states  that  it  varies  very  considerably  in  different  individuals.  Taking  every  thing  into 
consideration,  we  may  assume  this  estimate  to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  any.  It  is  certain 
that  the  lungs  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  at  their  minimum  of  distention,  contain  more 
than  forty  cubic  inches  of  air ;  and,  from  measurements  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax, 
deducting  the  estimated  space  occupied  by  the  heart  and  vessels  and  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs,  it  is  shown  that  the  residual  air  cannot  amount  to  any  thing  like  two  hun- 
dred cubic  inches. 

There  is  no  special  division  of  the  function  of  respiration  connected  with  the  residual 
air.  It  remfuns  in  the  lungs  merely  as  a  physical  necessity,  and  its  volume  must  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  considering  the  volumes  which  are  changed  in  any  of  the  opera- 
tions connected  with  breathing. 

Reserve  Air. — This  name  is  appropriately  given  to  the  volume  of  air  which  may  be 
expelled  and  changed  by  a  voluntary  effort,  but  which  remains  in  the  lungs,  added  to  the 
residual  air,  after  an  ordinary  act  of  expiration.  It  may  be  estimated,  without  any 
reference  to  the  residual  air,  by  forcibly  expelling  air  from  the  lungs,  after  an  ordinary 
expiration.    The  average  volume  is  one  hundred  cubic  inches. 

The  reserve  air  is  more  or  less  changed  whenever  we  experience  a  necessity  for  a 
more  complete  renovation  of  the  contents  of  the  lungs  than  ordinary.  It  is  encroached 
ujion  in  the  unusually  profound  inspiration  and  expiration  which  occur  every  five  or  six 
acts.  It  is  used  in  certain  prolonged  vocal  efforts,  in  blowing,  etc.  Added  to  the  residual 
air,  it  constitutes  the  minimum  capacity  of  the  lungs  in  ordinary  respiration.  As  it  is 
continually  receiving  watery  vapor  and  carbonic  acid,  it  is  always  more  or  less  vitiated, 
and,  when  reinforced  by  the  breathing  air,  which  enters  with  inspiration,  is  continually 
in  circulation,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases.  Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  arresting  respiration  for  a  time,  as  pearl-divers,  learn  to  change  the  reserve  air 
as  completely  as  possible  by  several  forcible  acts  and  then  fill  the  lungs  with  fresh  air. 
In  this  way  they  are  enabled  to  suspend  the  respiratory  acts  for  from  one  to  two  minutes 
without  inconvenience.  The  introduction  of  fresh  air  with  each  inspiration,  and  the 
constant  diffusion  which  is  going  on  and  by  which  the  proper  quantity  of  oxygen  finds 
its  way  to  the  air-cells,  give,  in  ordinary  breathing,  a  composition  to  the  air  in  the 
deepest  portions  of  the  lungs  which  insures  a  constant  aeration  of  the  blood. 

Tidaly  or  Ordinary  Breathing  Air, — The  volume  of  air  which  is  changed  in  the 
ordinary  acts  of  respiration  is  subject  to  immense  physiological  variations,  and  the 
respiratory  movements,  as  regards  intensity,  are  so  easily  influenced  by  the  mind,  that 
great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  error  in  estimating  the  volume  of  ordinary  breathing  air. 
The  estimates  of  Herbst  and  of  Hutchinson  are  the  results  of  very  extended  observations 
made  with  great  care  and  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  mean  of  these  observations,  it  has  been  found  that  the  average  volume  of 
breathing  air,  in  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  is  twenty  cubic  inches.  According  to  Hutch- 
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inson,  in  perfect  repose,  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  hardly  perceptible,  not 
mora  than  from  seven  to  twelve  cabic  inches  are  changed ;  while,  nnder  excitement,  he 
has  seen  the  volume  increased  to  seventy-seven  cubic  inches.  Of  coarse  the  latter  is 
temporary.  Herbst  noted  that  the  breathing  volume  is  constantly  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  stature  of  the  Individual  and  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  apparent 
capacity  of  the  chest 

Complemental  Air, — ^The  thorax  may  be  so  enlarged  by  an  extreme  voluntary  in- 
spiratory effort  as  to  contain  a  quantity  of  air  much  larger  than  after  an  ordinary  in- 
spiration. The  additional  volume  of  air  thus  taken  in  may  be  estimated  by  measuring 
all  the  air  which  can  be  expelled  from  the  lungs  after  the  most  profound  inspiration,  and 
deducting  the  sum  of  the  reserve  air  and  breathing  air.  This  quantity  has  been  found 
by  Hutchinson  to  vary  in  different  individuals,  bearing  a  close  relation  to  stature.  The 
mean  complemental  volume  is  one  hundred  and  ten  cubic  inches. 

The  complemental  air  is  drawn  upon  whenever  an  effort  is  made  which  requires  a 
temporary  arrest  of  respiration.  Brief  and  violent  muscular  exertion  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a  profound  inspiration.  In  sleep,  as  the  volume  of  breathing  air  is  somewhat 
increased,  the  complemental  air  is  encroached  upon.  A  part  or  the  whole  of  the  com- 
plemental air  is  also  used  in  certain  vocal  efforts,  in  blowing,  in  yawning,  in  the  deep 
inq>iration  which  precedes  sneezing,  in  straining,  etc. 

Summary. — In  a  healthy  male  of  medium  stature,  the  residual  air,  which  cannot  be 
expelled  from  the  lungs,  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  cubic  inches. 

The  reserve  air,  which  can  be  expelled  but  which  is  not  changed  in  ordinary  respi- 
ration, amounts  to  about  one  hundred  cubic  inches. 

The  tidal  air,  which  is  changed  in  ordinary  respiration,  amounts  to  about  twenty 
cabio  inches. 

The  complemental  lur,  which  may  be  taken  into  the  lungs  after  the  completion  of  an 
ordinary  act  of  inspiration,  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  ten  cubic  inches. 

Extreme  Breathing  Capacity, — By  the  extreme  breathing  capacity  is  meant  the  vol- 
ume of  air  which  can  be  expelled  from  the  lungs  by  the  most  forcible  expiration,  after 
the  most  profound  inspiration.  This  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  the  vital  capa- 
city, as  signifying  "  the  volume  of  air  which  can  be  displaced  by  living  movements.'* 
Its  volume  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  reserve  air,  the  breathing  air,  and  the  complemental 
air,  and  represents  the  extreme  capacity  of  the  chest,  deducting  the  residual  air.  Its 
physiological  interest  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  can  readily  be  determined  by  an  appro- 
priate apparatus,  the  spirometer,  and  comparisons  can  thus  be  made  between  different 
individuals,  both  healthy  and  diseased.  The  number  of  observations  on  this  point  made 
by  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  enormous,  amounting  in  all  to  little  short  of  five  thousand. 

The  extreme  breathing  capacity  in  health  is  subject  to  variations  which  have  been 
shown  to  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  the  stature  of  the  individual.  Hutchinson  com- 
mences with  the  proposition  that,  in  a  man  of  medium  height  (five  feet  eight  inches),  it 
is  equal  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  cubic  inches.  He  has  shown  that  the  extreme  breath- 
ing capacity  is  constant  in  the  same  individual,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  increased  by  habit 
or  practice. 

The  most  striking  result  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hutchinson,  with  regard  to  the 
modifications  of  the  vital  capacity,  is  that  it  bears  a  definite  relation  to  stature,  without 
being  affected  in  a  very  marked  degree  by  weight  or  the  circumference  of  the  chest. 
This  is  especially  remarkable,  as  it  is  well  known  that  height  does  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  length  of  the  body  as  upon  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  for  every  inch  in  height,  between  five  and  six  feet,  the 
extreme  breathing  capacity  is  increased  eight  cubic  inches. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  mean  resnlts  of  the  immense  namber  ot  observationfi 
on  which  this  conclusion  is  based : 

Progression  of  the  Vital  Capacity  Volume  tcith  the  Stature. 
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Age  has  an  influence,  though  less  marked  than  stature,  upon  the  extreme  breathing 
capacity.  As  the  result  of  4,800  observations  (males),  it  was  ascertained  that  the  volume 
increases  with  age  up  to  the  thirtieth  year,  and  progressively  decreases,  with  tolerable 
regularity,  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  sixtieth  year.  These  figures,  though  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  certain  individual  variations,  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  examinations  of  the 
extreme  breathing  capacity  iu  disease,  which  frequently  give  important  information. 
Of  course,  the  breathing  capacity  is  modified  by  any  abnormal  condition  which  interferes 
with  the  mobility  of  the  thorax  or  the  dilatability  of  the  lungs. 

Belatioru  in  Volume  of  the  Expired  to  the  Impired  Air. — A  certain  proportion  of  the 
inspired  air  is  lost  in  respiration,  so  that  the  air  expired  is  always  a  little  less  in  volume 
than  that  which  is  taken  into  the  lungs.  All  the  older  experimenters,  except  Magendie, 
were  agreed  upon  this  point.  The  loss  was  put  by  Davy  at  -^^  and  by  Cuvier  at  ^  of 
the  amount  of  air  introduced.  Observations  on  this  point,  to  be  exact,  must  include  a 
considerable  number  of  respiratory  acts;  and,  from  the  diflBculty  of  continuing  respira- 
tion in  a  perfectly  regular  and  normal  manner  when  the  attention  is  directed  to  that 
function,  the  most  accurate  results  may  probably  be  obtained  from  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals.  Despretz  caused  six  young  rabbits  to  respire  for  two  hours  in  a  confined 
space  containing  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  ascertained  that 
the  volume  had  diminished  sixty-one  cubic  inches,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fiftieth.  We 
may  take  the  approximations  of  Davy  and  Cuvier,  as  applied  to  the  human  subject,  as 
nearly  correct,  and  assume  that,  in  the  lungs,  from  ^V  ^^  ^V  ^^  ^^®  inspired  air  is  lost. 

Dlff'usion  of  Air  in  the  Lungs. — When  it  is  considered  that,  with  each  inspiration,  but 
about  twenty  cubic  inches  of  fresh  air  is  introduced,  sufficient  only  to  fill  the  trachea  and 
larger  bronchial  tubes,  it  is  evident  that  some  forces  must  act  by  which  this  fresh  air 
finds  its  way  into  the  air-cells  and  the  vitiated  air  is  brought  into  the  larger  tubes,  to  be 
expelled  with  the  succeeding  expiration.  The  expired  air  may  become  so  charged  with 
noxious  gases,  by  holding  the  breath  for  a  few  seconds,  that,  when  collected  in  a  receiver 
under  water,  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  combustion. 
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The  interchange  between  the  fresh  air  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus and  the  air  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  longs  is  constantly  going  on,  in  obedience  to 
the  well-known  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  aided  by  the  active  currents  or  impulses 
produced  by  the  alternate  movements  of  the  chest.  When  two  gases,  or  mixtures  of 
gases,  of  different  densities  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  they  diffuse  or  mingle 
with  great  rapidity,  until,  if  undisturbed,  the  whole  mass  has  a  uniform  density  and  com- 
position. This  has  been  shown  to  take  place  between  very  light  and  very  heavy  gases 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  even  when  two  reservoirs  are  connected  by  a 
small  tube  many  feet  in  length,  though  then  it  proceeds  quite  slowly.  In  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  at  the  termination  of  inspiration,  the  atmospheric  air,  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  is  introduced  into  the  tubes  with  a  considerable  impetus  and  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  gas  in  the  lungs,  which  is  much  heavier,  as  it  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Diffdsion  then  takes  place,  aided  by  the  elastic 
Inngs,  which  are  gradually  forcing  the  gaseous  contents  out  of  the  cells,  until  a  certain 
portion  of  the  air  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  finds  its  way  to  the  larger  tubes,  to  be 
thrown  off  in  expiration,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  fresh  air. 

In  obedience  to  the  law  established  by  Graham,  that  the  diffusibility  of  gases  is  in- 
versely proportionate  to  the  square  root  of  their  densities,  the  penetration  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  which  is  the  lighter  gas,  to  the  deep  portions  of  the  lungs  would  take  place 
with  greater  rapidity  than  the  ascent  of  the  air  charged  with  carbonic  acid ;  so  that 
eighty-one  parts  of  carbonic  acid  should  be  replaced  by  ninety-five  of  oxygen.  It  is 
found,  indeed,  that  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  always  less  than  the  volume 
of  oxygen  absorbed.  This  difiusion  is  constantly  going  on,  so  that  the  air  in  the  pul- 
monary vesicles,  where  the  interchange  of  gases  with  the  blood  takes  place,  maintains  a 
pretty  uniform  composition.  The  process  of  aeration  of  the  blood,  therefore,  has  none 
of  that  intermittent  character  which  attends  the  muscular  movements  of  respiration, 
which  would  undoubtedly  occur  if  the  entire  gaseous  contents  of  the  lungs  were  changed 
with  every  respiratory  act 


CHAPTER    V. 
ciiAXGES  wmcn  the  air  and  the  blood  undergo  in  respirattos. 

Composition  of  the  air— Consumption  of  oxypen— Exhalation  of  carbonic  add— Inflnonce  of  a?e— Rebtlons  between 
the  quantity  of  oxyiren  consumed  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled— Exhalation  of  watery  vapor- Ex- 
halation of  ammonia— Exhalation  of  organic  matter— Exhalation  of  nitrogen— Chani?e»  of  the  blood  in  respira- 
tion (h«Datosi8)— Difference  In  color  between  arterial  and  venous  blood— Com parifton  of  the  pases  in  venous 
and  arterial  blood— Analysis  of  the  blood  for  gases— Relative  quantities  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  add  In  venous 
and  arterial  bloal— Nitrogen  of  the  blood— Condition  of  the  gases  In  the  blood— Mechanism  of  the  interchange 
of  gases  between  the  blood  and  the  air  In  the  lungs— Relations  of  respiration  to  nutrition,  etc.- Views  f>f  physi- 
ologists anterior  to  the  time  of  Lavoisier— Relations  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  to  nutrition- Relations  of 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic  add  to  nutrition— Essential  processes  of  respiration— The  respiratory  sense,  or  want 
on  the  part  of  the  system  which  Induces  the  respirator}-  movements— Respiratory  efforts  before  birth— Cuta- 
neous respiration— Asphyxia. 

Fbom  the  allusions  which  we  have  already  made  to  the  general  process  of  respiration, 
it  is  apparent  that,  before  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  gases  which  compose  the 
air  and  those  which  are  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  it  was  impossible  for  physiologists  to 
have  any  correct  ideas  of  the  nature  of  this  important  function.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  ancients,  observing  the  regular  introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs  and  noting  the  fact 
that  the  air  is  generally  much  cooler  than  the  body,  supposed  the  great  object  of  respi- 
ration to  be  the  cooling  of  the  blood.  It  is  also  evident  that  no  definite  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  processes  of  respiration  could  exist  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
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of  the  blood  and  oar  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  air  and  the  properties  of 
oxygen. 

The  discovery  of  the  properties  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  although  bearing  upon  the 
great  question  under  consideration,  were  simply  isolated  facts  and  failed  to  develop  any 
definite  idea  of  the  changes  of  the  air  and  blood  in  respiration.  The  application  of  these 
facts  was  made  by  the  great  chemist,  Lavoisier,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  the  delicate 
balance  in  chemical  investigation,  and  whose  observations  mark  the  beginning  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  function  of  respiration.  With  the  balance,  Lavoisier  showed 
the  nature  of  the  oxides  of  the  metals ;  he  discovered  that  carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  a 
union  of  carbon  and  oxygen ;  and,  noting  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  produc* 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  in  respiration,  advanced,  for  the  first  time,  the  view  that  the  one 
was  employed  in  the  production  of  the  other.  Although,  as  would  naturally  be  expected, 
the  doctrines  of  this  great  observer  have  been  modified  with  the  advances  in  science,  he 
developed  facts  which  will  stand  forever,  and  which  have  served  as  the  starting-point  of 
all  our  knowledge  on  this  subject.  From  that  time,  physiologists  began  to  regard  respi- 
ration as  consisting  in  the  appropriation  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
and  now  the  seat  of  this  process  is  simply  changed  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues.  From  the 
limited  knowledge  of  the  intimate  phenomena  of  nutrition  which  obtained  in  his  day, 
Lavoisier  could  not  be  expected  to  entertain  any  other  view  than  that  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  was  the  result  of  a  direct  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon  in  the  blood.  It  is 
only  since  investigations  have  made  manifest  the  great  complexity  of  the  processes  of 
nutrition,  that  some  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  carbonic  acid  is  produced  in  so  simple 
a  way  as  it  appeared  to  Lavoisier. 

Composition  of  the  Air, — Pure  atmospheric  air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  79*19  parts 
of  nitrogen  with  20'81  parts  of  oxygen  (Dumas  and  Boussingault).  It  contains,  in  addi- 
tion, a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  about  one  part  in  2,000  by  volume.  The  air 
is  never  free  from  moisture,  which  is  very  variable  in  quantity,  being  generally  more 
abundant  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature.  In  1840,  Schdnbein  discovered  in  the 
"  air^  peculiarly  odorous  principle  called  ozone,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but  which  is  now  pretty  well  shown  to  be  an  allotropic  form  of 
oxygen.  Oxygen  obtained  by  decomposing  water  by  the  Voltaic  pile  is  in  this  condition. 
It  exists  in  very  small  quantity  in  the  air,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  plays  no  important 
part  in  the  function  of  respiration.  Its  chief  interest  has  been  in  its  theoretical  rela- 
tions to  epidemic  diseases.  Floating  in  the  atmosphere,  are  a  number  of  excessively- 
minute  organic  bodies.  Various  odorous  and  other  gaseous  matters  may  be  present  as 
accidental  constituents  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  considering  the  function  of  respiration,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  account  of  any 
of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  except  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  others  being 
either  inconstant  or  existing  in  excessively  minute  quantity.  It  is  necessary  to  the  regu- 
lar performance  of  the  function,  that  the  air  should  contain  about  four  parts  of  nitrogen 
to  one  of  oxygen  and  have  about  the  density  which  exists  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
globe.  When  the  density  is  very  much  increased,  as  in  mines,  respiration  is  usually 
more  or  less  disturbed.  By  exposure  to  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  as  in  the  ascent  of  high 
mountains  or  in  atrial  voyages,  respiration  may  be  very  seriously  interfered  with,  from  the 
fact  that  less  oxygen  than  usual  is  presented  to  the  respiratory  surface  and  the  reduced 
atmospheric  pressure  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  blood  for  holding  gases  in  solution. 

Magendie  and  Bernard,  in  experimenting  on  the  minimum  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
the  air  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  life,  found  that  a  rabbit,  confined  under  a  bell- 
glass,  with  an  arrangement  for  removing  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  exhaled  as  fast  as 
they  were  produced,  died  of  asphyxia  when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  became  reduced  to 
from  three  to  five  per  cent. 

A  few  experiments  are  on  record  in  which  the  human  subject  and  animals  have  been 
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made  to  respire  for  a  time  pure  oxygen.  Although  this  is  the  gas  which  is  essential  in 
ordinary  respiration,  the  process  being  carried  on  about  as  well  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
with  hydrogen  as  with  nitrogen,  the  functions  do  not  seem  to  be  much  altered  when  the 
pare  gas  is  taken  into  the  lungs.  Allen  and  Pepys  confined  animals  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen  without  any  notable  results;  but,  as  is  justly 
remarked  by  Longet,  these  experiments  do  not  show  that  it  would  be  possible  to  respire 
unmixed  oxygen  indefinitely  without  inconvenience.  As  it  exists  in  the  air,  oxygen  is 
nndoubtedly  in  the  best  form  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tion. The  blood  seems  to  have  a  certain  capacity  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  is 
not  increased  when  the  pure  gas  is  respired. 

The  only  other  gas  which  has  the  power  of  maintaining  respiration,  even  for  a  time, 
is  nitrons  oxide.  Hiis  is  absorbed  by  the  blood-corpuscles  with  great  avidity,  and,  for  a 
time,  it  produces  an  exaggeration  of  the  vital  processes,  with  delirium,  etc. — properties 
which  have  given  it  the  common  name  of  the  laughing  gas ;  but  this  condition  is  fol- 
lowed by  anflDsthesia,  and  finally  asphyxia,  probably  because  the  gas  has  such  an  afSnity 
for  the  blood-corpuscles  as  to  remain  to  a  certain  extent  fixed,  interfering  with  that  inter- 
change of  gases  which  is  essential  to  life.  Notwithstanding  this,  experimenters  have 
confined  with  impunity  rabbits  and  other  animals  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrous  oxide  for 
a  number  of  hours.  In  all  cases  they  became  asphyxiated,  but  in  some  instances  were 
restored  on  being  brought  again  into  the  ordinary  atmosphere. 

Other  gases  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  lungs  either  produce  asphyxia,  nega- 
tively, from  the  fact  they  are  not  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  are  incapable  of  carrying  on 
respiration,  like  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  or  positively,  by  a  poisonous  efiect  on  the  system. 
The  most  important  of  the  gases  which  act  as  poisons  are,  carbonic  oxide,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  carbonic  acid 
exert  its  deleterious  influence  as  a  poison  or  as  merely  taking  the  place  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  easily  displaced  from  the  blood  by  oxygen,  and  therefore 
does  not  seem  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  poison,  like  carbonic  oxide  and  some  other 
gases,  which  become  fixed  in  the  blood  and  are  not  readily  displaced  when  fresh  air  is 
introduced  into  the  lungs. 

Con9umption  of  Oxygen. — The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  is  re- 
moved from  the  air  by  the  process  of  respiration  is  a  question  of  great  physiological 
interest  and  one  which  engaged  largely  the  attention  of  Lavoisier  and  those  who  have 
followed  in  his  line  of  observation.  On  this  point,  there  is  an  accumulated  mass  of 
observations,  which  are  comparatively  unimportant  from  the  fact  that  they  were  made 
before  the  means  of  analysis  of  the  gases  were  as  perfect  as  they  now  are.  Although 
many  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  older  experimenters  are  interesting  and  instructive 
as  showing  the  comparative  quantities  of  oxygen  consumed  under  various  physiological 
conditions,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  more  recent  observations.  In  the 
observations  of  Regnault  and  Reiset,  the  animal  to  be  experimented  upon  was  enclosed 
in  a  receiver  filled  with  air,  a  measured  quantity  of  oxygen  was  introduced  as  fast  as  it 
was  consumed  by  respiration,  and  the  carbonic  acid  was  constantly  removed  and  care- 
fully estimated.  In  most  of  the  experiments,  the  confinement  did  not  appear  to  inter- 
fere with  the  functions  of  the  animal,  which  ate  and  drank  in  the  apparatus  and  was  in 
as  good  condition  at  the  termination  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  observation.  This  method 
is  much  more  accurate  than  that  of  simply  causing  an  animal  to  breathe  in  a  confined 
space,  when  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  and  other 
matters  must  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  proper  performance  of  the  respiratory  func- 
tion. As  employed  by  Regnault  and  Reiset,  it  is  only  adapted  to  experiments  on  animals 
of  small  size.  These  give  but  an  approximate  idea  of  the  processes  as  they  take  place  in 
the  human  subject,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  relative  quantities  of  gases  con- 
sumed and  produced  in  respiration  vary  in  difierent  orders  of  animals. 
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In  the  researches  on  respiration  hy  Dr.  Max  Pettenkofer^  the  conditions  for  accnrate 
observation  on  the  human  subject  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled.  Dr.  Pettenkofer  con* 
structed  a  chamber  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  and  allow  perfect  freedom  of  motion, 
eating,  sleeping,  etc.,  into  which  air  could  be  constantly  introduced  in  definite  quantity, 
and  from  which  the  products  of  respiration  were  constantly  removed  and  estimated.  An 
incomplete  series  of  observations  is  published,  which  has  particular  reference  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  respiration ;  and,  thus  far,  the  subject  of  consumption  of  oxygen  has  not  been  fully 
considered.  This  method  was  adapted  to  the  human  subject  on  a  small  scale  in  1848,  by 
Scharling,  but  there  was  no  arrangement  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  oxygen  furnished. 

Estimates  of  the  absolute  quantities  of  oxygen  consumed,  or  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
haled, based  on  analyses  of  the  inspired  and  expired  air,  calculations  from  the  average 
quantity  of  air  changed  with  each  respiratory  act,  and  the  average  number  of  respirations 
per  minute,  are  by  no  means  so  reliable  as  analyses  showing  the  actual  changes  in  the  air, 
like  those  of  Regnault  and  Reiset,  provided  the  physiological  conditions  be  fulfilled. 
When  there  is  so  much  multiplication  and  calculation,  a  very  slight  and  perhaps  unavoid- 
able inaccuracy  in  the  quantities  consumed  or  produced  in  a  single  respiration  will  make 
an  immense  error  in  the  estimate  for  a  day  or  even  an  hour.  Bearing  in  mind  all  these 
sources  of  error,  from  the  experiments  of  Valentin  and  Brunner,  Dumas,  Regnault  and 
Beiset,  and  others,  a  sufficiently-accurate  approximation  of  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
consumed  by  the  human  subject  may  be  formed.  The  air,  which  contains,  when  inspired, 
20*81  parts  of  oxygen  per  100,  is  found  on  expiration  to  contain  but  about  16  parts  per 
100.  In  other  words,  the  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  lungs  is  five  per  cent,  or  ^ 
of  the  volume  of  air  inspired.  It  is  interesting  and  useful  to  extend  this  estimate  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  a  definite  time ;  for  the  regulation  of 
the  supply  of  oxygen  where  many  persons  are  assembled,  as  in  public  buildings,  hospi- 
tals, etc.,  is  a  question  of  great  practical  importance.  Assuming  that  the  average  respira- 
tions per  minute  are  eighteen,  and  that,  with  each  act,  twenty  cubic,  inches  of  air  are 
changed,  fifteen  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  are  consumed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  repre- 
sent three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  pure  air.  This  is  the  minimum  quantity  of  air  which  is 
actually  used,  making  no  allowance  for  any  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory 
processes,  which  is  liable  to  occur  from  various  causes.  To  meet  all  the  respiratory  exi- 
gencies of  the  system,  in  hospitals,  prisons,  etc.,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  allow  at 
least  eight  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  person,  unless  the  situation  be  such  that  the 
air  is  changed  with  unusual  frequency ;  for,  beside  the  actual  loss  of  oxygen  in  the  respired 
air,  constant  emanations  from  both  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  surfaces  are  taking 
place,  which  should  be  removed.  In  some  institutions  as  much  as  twenty-five  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  is  allowed  to  each  person. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  subject  to  great  variations,  depending  upon  tem- 
perature, the  condition  of  the  digestive  system,  muscular  activity,  etc.  The  following 
conclusions,  the  results  of  the  observations  of  Lavoisier  and  S^guin,  give  at  a  glance  the 
variations  from  the  above-mentioned  causes: 

*U.  A  man,  in  repose  and  fasting,  with  an  external  temperature  of  90**  Falir.,  con- 
sumes 1,465  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  per  hour. 

**  2.  A  man,  in  repose  and  fasting,  with  an  external  temperature  of  59°  Fahr.,  con- 
sumes 1,627  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  per  hour. 

"8.  A  man,  during  digestion,  consumes  2,800  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  per  hour. 

*^4.  A  man,  fasting,  while  he  accomplishes  the  labor  necessary  to  raise,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  a  weight  of  7,848  kil.  (about  16  lb.  8  oz.  av.)  to  the  height  of  656  feet,  consumes 
8,874  cubic  inches  of  oxygon  per  hour. 

"5.  A  man,  during  digestion,  accomplishing  the  labor  necessary  to  raise,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  a  weight  of  7,843  kil.  (about  16  lb.  8  oz.  av.)  to  the  height  of  700  feet,  consumes 
5,668  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  per  hour.'' 

All  who  have  experimented  on  the  infiuence  of  temperatuie  upon  the  consumption  of 
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oxygen,  in  the  warm-blooded  animals  and  in  the  human  subject,  have  noted  a  marked  in- 
crease at  low  temperatures.  Immediately  after  birth,  the  consumption  of  oxygen  in  the 
warm-blooded  animals  is  relatively  very  slight.  Buffon  and  Legfdlois  have  shown  that, 
just  after  birth,  dogs  and  other  animals  will  live  for  half  an  hour  or  more  under  water ;  and 
cases  are  on  record  where  life  has  been  restored  in  newly-born  children  after  seven,  and, 
it  has  been  stated,  after  twenty-three  hours  of  asphyxia.  (Milne-Edwards.)  During  the 
first  periods  of  existence,  the  condition  of  the  newly-born  approximates  to  that  of  a  cold- 
blooded animal.  The  lungs  are  relatively  very  small,  and  it  is  some  time  before  they  fully 
assume  their  function.  The  muscular  movements  are  hardly  more  than  is  necessary  to  take 
the  small  amount  of  nourishment  consumed  at  that  period,  and  nearly  all  of  the  time  is 
passed  in  sleep.  There  is  also  very  little  power  of  resistance  to  low  temperature.  Although 
mccorate  researches  regarding  the  comparative  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  venous  and 
arterial  blood  of  the  foetus  are  wanting,  it  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  differ- 
ence in  color  is  not  so  marked  as  it  is  after  pulmonory  respiration  becomes  established. 
The  direct  researches  of  W.  F.  Edwards  have  shown  that  the  absolute  consumption  of 
oxygen  by  very  young  animals  is  very  small ;  and  the  observations  of  Legallois  on  rabbits, 
made  every  five  days  during  the  first  month  of  existence,  show  a  rapidly-increasing  de- 
mand for  this  principle  with  age. 

Regnault  and  Reiset  have  shown  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is  greater  in  lean 
than  in  very  fat  animals,  provided  they  be  in  perfect  health.  They  have  also  shown  that 
the  consumption  is  much  greater  in  carnivorous  than  in  herbivorous  animals ;  and,  in  ani- 
mals of  difierent  sizes,  it  is  relatively  much  greater  in  those  which  are  very  small.  In 
small  birds,  such  as  the  sparrow,  the  relative  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  was  ten 
times  greater  than  in  the  fowl. 

During  sleep  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  considerably  diminished ;  and  in  hi- 
bernation it  is  so  small,  that  Spallanzani  could  not  detect  any  difference  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  air  in  which  a  marmot,  in  a  state  of  torpor,  had  remained  for  three  hours. 
In  experiments  on  a  marmot  in  hibernation,  Regnault  and  Reiset  observed  a  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  to  about  ^  of  the  normal  standard. 

It  has  been  shown  by  experiments,  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  bears  a  pretty 
constant  ratio  to  the  production  of  carbonic  acid ;  and,  as  the  observations  upon  tlie  influ- 
ence of  sex,  number  of  respiratory  acts,  etc.,  on  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  processes, 
have  been  made  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  wo  shall  consider 
these  influences  in  connection  with  the  products  of  respiration. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  have  led 
to  varied  results  in  the  hands  of  different  observers.  Regnault  and  Reiset,  whose 
observations  on  this  point  are  generally  accepted,  did  not  discover  any  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  oxygen  when  this  gas  was  largely  in  excess  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  results  of  confining  an  animal  in  an  atmosphere  composed  of  twenty-one  parts  of 
oxygen  and  seventy-nine  parts  of  hydrogen  are  very  curious  and  instructive.  When 
hydrogen  is  thus  substituted  for  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is 
largely  increased.  Regnault  and  Reiset  attribute  this  to  the  superior  refrigerating  power 
of  the  hydrogen;  but  a  more  rational  explanation  would  seem  to  be  in  its  superior 
diffusibility.  Hydrogen  is  the  most  diffusible  of  all  gases ;  and,  when  introduced  into  the 
lungs  in  place  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  the  vitiated  air,  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
is  undoubtedly  more  readily  removed  from  the  deep  portions  o£  the  lungs,  giving  place 
to  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  tlie 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  increased.  It  is  probable  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  respiration  by  virtue  of  its  degree  of 
diffusibility. 

In  view  of  the  great  variations  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen  dependent  on  different 
physiological  conditions,  such  as  digestion,  exercise,  temperature,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to 
^x  upon  any  number  which  will  represent,  even  approximatively,  the  average  quantity 
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consumed  per  hour.  The  estimate  arrived  at  by  Longet,  from  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  different  reliable  observers,  is  perhaps  as  near  the  truth  as  possible. 
This  estimate  pnts  the  hourly  consumption  at  from  1,220  to  1,525  cubic  inches.  '^  in  an 
adult  male,  during  repose  and  in  normal  conditions  of  health  and  temperature.^' 

In  passing  through  the  lungs,  the  air,  beside  losing  a  proportion  of  its  oxygen, 
undergoes  the  following  changes : 

1.  Increase  in  temperature. 

2.  Gain  of  carbonic  acid. 
8.  Gain  of  watery  vapor. 

4.  Gain  of  ammonia. 

5.  Gain  of  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter. 

6.  Gain,  and  occasionally  loss,  of  nitrogen. 

The  elevation  in  temperature  of  the  air  which  has  passed  through  the  lungs  has  been^ 
carefully  observed  by  Dr.  Gr6hant.  He  found  that,  with  an  external  temperature  of  72** 
Fahr.,  respiring  seventeen  times  per  minute,  the  air  taken  in  by  the  nares  and  expired  by 
the  mouth,  through  an  apparatus  containing  a  thermometer  carefully  protected  from  ex- 
ternal influences,  marked  a  temperature  of  95*4''.  Taking  in  the  air  by  the  mouth,  the 
temperature  of  the  expired  air  was  98°.  At  the  commencement  of  the  expiration.  Dr. 
Gr^hant  noted  a  temperature  of  94°.  After  a  prolonged  expiration,  the  temperature 
was  96°.    In  these  observations,  the  temperature  taken  beneath  the  tongue  was  98°. 

Exhalation  of  Carbonic  Acid, — The  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  respiratory 
process  is  as  universal  as  the  consumption  of  oxygen.  Experiments  have  shown  that  all 
animals  during  life  exhale  this  principle,  as  well  as  all  tissues,  so  long  as  they  retain  their 
irritability.  This  takes  place,  not  only  when  the  animals  or  tissues  are  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  oxygen  or  common  air,  but,  as  was  observed  by  Spallanzani,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  nitrogen  or  hydrogen.  This  fact  has  since  been  noted  by  W.  F. 
Edwards,  J.  Mailer,  G.  Liebig,  Bert,  and  others. 

The  study  of  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  presents  several  problems  of  great 
physiological  interest: 

1.  What  is  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the  lungs  in  a  given 
time? 

2.  What  are  the  variations  in  the  exhalation  of  this  principle  due  to  physiological 
influences  ? 

8.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced  and  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed? 

On  account  of  the  variations  in  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  and  particularly  the  great  influence  of  the  rapidity  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  it  is  exceedingly  diflScult  to  fix  upon  any  number  that  will  represent  the 
average  proportion  of  this  gas  contained  in  the  expired  air.  The  same  influences  were 
found  affecting  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  the  same  difficulties  were  experienced 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  this  gas  consumed.  As  we  assumed,  after 
a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  different  observers,  that  the  volume  of  oxygen 
consumed  is  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  volume  of  air,  it  may  be  stated,  as  an 
approximation,  that,  in  the  intervals  of  digestion,  in  repose,  and  under  normal  conditions 
as  regards  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  is  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  expired  air.  As  the  volume  of 
oxygen  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  definite  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid,  it  is  seen  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxygen  disappears  in  respiration  and  is  not  represented  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 

There  are  great  differences  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air, 
depending  upon  the  time  during  which  the  air  has  remained  in  the  lungs.    This  interest- 
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iog  point  has  been  studied  hj  Vierordt,  in  a  series  of  ninety-four  experiments  made  npon 
his  own  person,  with  the  following  results : 

*^  When  the  respirations  are  frequent,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  expelled  at  each 
expiration  is  much  less  than  in  a  slow  expiration ;  bat  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced during  a  given  time  by  frequent  respirations  is  greater  than  that  Which  is  thrown 
off  by  slow  expirations/' 

The  air  which  escapes  during  the  first  period  of  an  expiration  is  naturally  less  rich  in 
carbonic  acid  than  that  which  is  last  expelled  and  comes  directly  from  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  lungs.  Dividing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  expiration  into  two  equal  parts, 
Vierordt  found,  as  the  mean  of  twenty-one  experiments,  a  percentage  of  3 '72  in  the 
first  part  of  the  expiration  and  5*44  in  the  second  part. 

Temporary  arrest  of  the  respiratory  movemeuts,  as  we  should  expect,  has  a  marked 
influence  in  increasing  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air ;  although  the 
absolute  quantity  exhaled  in  a  given  time  is  diminished.  In  a  number  of  experiments 
on  his  own  person,  Vierordt  ascertained  that  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  becomes 
uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  respiratory  organs,  after  holding  the  breath  for  forty  seconds. 
Holding  the  breath  after  an  ordinary  inspiration,  for  twenty  seconds,  the  percentage 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  was  increased  1-73  over  the  normal  standard ;  but  the 
absolute  quantity  exhaled  was  diminished  by  2*642  cable  inches.  After  taking  the 
deepest  possible  inspiration  and  holding  the  breath  for  one  hundred  seconds,  the  per- 
centage was  increased  3*08  above  the  normal  standard ;  bat  the  absolute  quantity  was 
diminished  more  than  fourteen  cubic  inches.  Alien  and  Pepys  state  that  air  which  has 
passed  nine  or  ten  times  through  the  lungs  contains  9*5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 

Vierordt  gives  the  following  formula  as  representing  the  influence  of  the  frequency  of 
the  respirations  on  the  production  of  carbonic  acid :  Taking  2*5  parts  per  hundred  as 
representing  the  constant  value  of  the  gas  exhaled  by  the  blood,  the  increase  over  this 
proportion  in  the  expired  air  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  duration  of  the  contact  of  the  air 
and  blood. 

The  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  a  given  time  is  a  more  important 
subject  of  inquiry  than  the  proportion  contained  in  the  expired  air ;  for  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly varying  with  every  modification  in  the  number  and  extent  of  the  respiratory  acts, 
and  the  volume  of  breathing  air  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations  and  is  very  difficult  of 
determination. 

Among  the  most  reliable  observations  on  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the 
human  subject  in  a  definite  time  and  the  variations  to  which  it  is  subject,  are  those  of 
Andral  and  Gavarret  and  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith.  The  observations  of  Lavoisier  and  S6guin, 
Prout,  Davy,  Dumas,  Allen  and  Pepys,  Scharling,  and  others,  have  none  of  tliem  seemed 
to  fulfil  t!ie  necessary  experimental  conditions  so  completely.  Scharling's  method  was  to 
enclose  his  subject  in  a  tight  box,  with  a  capacity  of  about  twenty-seven  cubic  feet,  to 
which  air  was  constantly  supplied ;  but  the  observations  were  comparatively  few,  being 
made  on  only  six  persons.  In  his  observations,  the  quantities  of  gas  exhaled  must  have 
been  considerably  modified  by  the  elevation  of  temperature  and  exhalation  of  moisture  in 
so  small  a  space.  The  mental  condition  of  the  subject  of  an  experiment  has  an  influence 
upon  the  products  of  respiration,  and  the  function  is  sometimes  modified  from  the  mere 
fact  that  an  experiment  is  being  performed  ;  an  influence  which  Scharling  did  not  fail  to 
recognize,  but  which  frequently  cannot  be  guarded  against. 

The  observations  of  Andral  and  Gavarret  were  made  on  sixty-two  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  different  ages  and  under  absolutely  identical  conditions  as  regards  digestion, 
time  of  the  day,  barometric  pressure,  and  temperature.  The  products  of  respiration  were 
collected  in  the  following  way :  A  tliin  mask  of  copper  covering  the  face  and  largo 
enough  to  contain  an  entire  expiration  was  fitted  to  the  face  by  its  edges,  which  were 
provided  with  India-rubber  so  as  to  make  it  air-tight.  At  the  upper  part  was  a  plate  of 
glass  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  at  the  lower  part,  an  opening,  which  allowed  the 
10 
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entrance  of  air  but  was  provided  with  a  valve  preventing  its  escape.  67  another  open- 
ing, the  mask  was  connected  by  a  rabber  tube  with  three  glass  balloons,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 8,544  cabic  inches,  in  which  a  vacnom  had  been  previously  established.  With  the  mask 
fixed  upon  the  face,  and  a  stopcock  opened,  connected  with  the  balloons,  so  as  to  gradu- 
ate the  current  of  air,  the  subject  respires  freely  in  the  current  which  comes  from  the 
exterior  into  the  receivers.  In  this  way,  although  the  quantity  of  air  respired  is  not  meas- 
ured, the  vacuum  in  the  receivers  draws  in  the  products  of  respiration.  The  current  will 
continue  for  from  eight  to  thirteen  minutes  and  is  so  regulated  that  the  air  is  respired 
but  once.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  receivers  represents  the  quantity  pro- 
duced during  the  time  tiiat  the  experiment  has  been  going  on.  By  carefully  fulfilling  all 
the  physiological  conditions,  regulating  the  number  of  respirations,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  normal  standard,  different  observations  on  the  same  subject,  at  different  times  and  under 
the  same  conditions,  were  attended  with  results  so  nearly  identical  as  to  give  every  con- 
fidence in  the  accuracy  of  the  process.  But  even  then,  these  observers  recognized  such 
immense  variations  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  constantly-varying  physi- 
ological conditions,  that  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  taking  their  observations  as  a  basis 
for  calculations  of  the  entire  quantity  exhaled  in  the  twenty -four  hours. 

The  results  of  the  above-mentioned  observations  on  the  male,  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  thirty,  between  1  and  2  p.  m.,  under  identical  conditions  of  the  digestive  and 
muscular  systems,  each  experiment  lasting  from  eight  to  thirteen  minutes,  showed  an 
exhalation  of  about  1,220  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith,  in  his  elaborate  paper  on  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  employed 
a  very  rigorous  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  He  used  a  mask, 
fitting  closely  to  the  face,  which  covered  only  the  air-passages.  The  air  was  admitted  after 
being  measured  by  passing  through  an  ordinary  dry  gas-meter.  The  expired  air  was  passed 
through  a  drying  apparatus,  and  the  carbonic  acid  was  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  potash, 
arranged  in  a  number  of  layers  so  as  to  present  a  surface  of  about  seven  hundred  square 
inches,  and  carefully  weighed.  This  apparatus  was  capable  of  collecting  all  the  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  in  an  hour.  The  estimate  was  made  for  eighteen  waking  hours  and  six  hours 
of  sleep.  The  observations  for  the  eighteen  hours  were  made  on  four  persons;  namely, 
Dr.  Smith,  sQt.  88  years,  weighing  196  pounds,  6  feet  high,  with  a  vital  capacity  of  280 
cubic  inches;  Mr.  Moul,  set.  48  years,  5  feet  9 J  inches  high,  175  pounds  weight;  Dr. 
Murie,  eet.  26  years,  5  feet  7 J  inches  high,  133  pounds  weight,  vital  capacity  250  cubic 
inches ;  Prof.  Frankland,  est.  83  years,  5  feet  10^  inches  high,  and  186  pounds  weight. 
Breakfast  was  taken  at  8 J  a.  m.,  dinner  at  1  J,  tea  at  5^^^,  and  supper  at  8^  p.  m.  The  ob- 
servations occupied  ten  minutes  and  were  made  every  hour  and  half-hour  for  eighteen 
hours.  The  average  for  the  eighteen  hours  gave  20,082  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  for 
the  whole  period.  Observations  during  the  six  hours  of  sleep  showed  a  total  exhalation 
of  4,126  cubic  inches.  This,  added  to  the  quantity  exhaled  during  the  day,  gives  as  the 
total  exhalation  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  during  complete  repose,  24,208  cubic  inches 
Cabout  14-24  cubic  feet),  containing  7*144  oz.  av.  of  carbon.  Considering  the  great  varia- 
tions in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  this  estimate  can  be  nothing  more  than  an  ap- 
proximation. One  of  the  great  modifying  influences  is  muscular  exertion,  by  which  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  is  largely  increased.  This  would  indicate  a  larger  quantity 
during  ordinary  conditions  of  exercise,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  in  the  laboring  classes. 
Dr.  Smith  gives  the  following  approximate  estimates  of  these  differences ; 

In  quietude 7*144  oz.  av.  of  carbon. 

Non-laborious  class 868        "  " 

Laborious  class 11*7  **  " 

In  studying  the  variations  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  important  information 
has  been  derived  from  experiments  by  many  observers  on  the  inferior  animals,  as  well  as 
from  the  observations  of  Dnmas,  Prout,  Scharling,  Pettenkofer,  and  others,  on  the 
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baman  solject.  The  principal  conditioas  which  influence  tlie  exhalation  of  this  principle 
are  the  foUowing :  Age  and  sex ;  activity  or  repose  of  the  digestive  system ;  form  of 
diet ;  sleep ;  muscular  activity ;  fatigue ;  moisture  and  surrounding  temperature ;  season 
of  the  year. 

If^uenee  of  Age, — In  treating  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  it  was  stated  that,  during 
the  first  few  days  of  extra-uterine  existence,  the  demand  for  oxygen  on  the  part  of  the 
system  is  very  slight.  At  this  period  there  is  a  oorrespondingly-feehle  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  well  known  that,  during  the  first  hours  and  days  after  birth,  the  new 
being  has  little  power  of  generating  heat,  needs  constant  protection  from  changes  in  tem- 
perature, and  the  voluntary  movements  are  very  imperfect.  During  the  first  few  days, 
indeed,  the  infant  does  little  more  than  sleep  and  take  tlie  small  quantity  of  colostrum 
which  is  furnished  by  the  mammary  glands  of  the  mother.  While  the  animal  functions 
are  so  imperfectly  developed  and  until  the  nourishment  becomes  more  abundant  and  the 
child  begins  to  increase  rapidly  in  weight,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  very 
small. 

After  the  respiratory  function  has  become  fully  established,  it  is  probable,  from  the 
greater  number  of  respiratory  movements  in  early  life,  that  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  greater  in  infancy  than  in  adult  life. 
Direct  observations,  however,  are  wanting  on  this  point. 

The  observations  of  Andral  and  Gavarret  show  the  comparative  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  male,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  eighty-two,  and  give  the  results  of  a  single 
observation  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years.  They  show  an  increase  in  the 
absolute  quantity  exhaled,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  thirty-two ;  a  slight  diminution, 
from  thirty-two  to  sixty ;  and  a  considerable  diminution,  from  sixty  to  eighty-two.    These 

results  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Carbonic  acid  exhaUd  per  hour 

In  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 915  cubic  inches. 

In  young  men  from  BevcDteen  to  nineteen  years 1,220      **        ** 

In  men  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  years 1,343      "        " 

In  men  from  thi^tJ^two  to  sixty  years 1,220      "        " 

In  men  from  sixty-three  to  eighty-two  years 933      "        " 

In  an  old  man  of  one  hundred  and  two  years. ... 671      '*        " 

Taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  body  with  age,  it  is  evident 
that  the  respiratory  activity  is  much  greater  in  youth  than  in  adult  life.  Andral  and 
Gavarret  do  not  give  the  weight  of  the  subjects  of  their  observations,  but,  as  the  weight 
generally  does  not  diminish  after  maturity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  rapid 
diminution  in  the  relative  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced  in  old  age. 

Scharling,  in  a  series  of  observations  on  a  boy  nine  years  of  age  and  weighing  48*5 
pounds,  an  adult  of  twenty-eight,  and  one  of  thirty-five  years,  the  latter  weighing  163*6 
pounds,  showed  that  the  respiratory  activity  in  the  child  was  nearly  twice  as  great,  in 
proportion  to  his  weight,  as  the  average  in  the  adults.  It  is  seen,  from  the  observations 
of  Andral  and  Gavarret,  that  the  absolute  increase  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from 
childhood  to  adult  life  is  very  slight  in  comparison  with  the  natural  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  body ;  showing  that,  proportionately,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  is 
greater  in  early  life. 

Influence  of  Sex. — All  observers  have  found  a  marked  difference  between  the  sexes,  in 
favor  of  the  male,  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  Andral  and  Gavarret  noted 
an  absolute  difference  of  about  forty -five  cubic  inches  per  hour  but  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  differences  in  the  weight  of  the  body.  Scharling,  taking  the  proportion 
exhaled  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  noted  a  marked  difference  in  favor  of  the  male. 

The  difference  in  the  degree  of  muscular  activity  in  the  sexes  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  greater  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  male,  for  this  principle  is  exhaled  in  pro- 
portion to  the  muscular  development  of  the  individual ;  but  there  is  an  important  differ- 
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ence  coDoected  with  the  variations  with  age,  which  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
generative  system  of  the  female. 

The  ahsolnte  increase  in  the  evolution  of  carhonic  acid  with  age,  in  the  female,  is 
arrested  at  the  time  of  pnhertj  and  remains  stationary  during  the  entire  menstrual 
period,  provided  the  menstrual  flow  occur  with  regularity.  During  this  time,  the  average 
exhalation  per  hour  is  714  cuhio  inches.  After  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  the  quantity 
gradually  increases,  until,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  it  amounts  to  916  cubic  inches  per  hour. 
From  the  age  of  sixty  to  eighty-two,  the  quantity  diminishes  to  793,  and  finally  to  670 
cubic  inches. 

When  the  menses  are  suppressed,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  continues  until  the  flow  becomes  reestablished.  In  a  case  of  pregnancy 
observed  by  Scharling,  the  exhalation  was  increased  to  about  885  cubic  inches. 

Influence  of  Digestion. — Almost  all  observers  agree  that  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  is  largely  increased  during  digestion.  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  found  that,  in  repose 
and  fasting,  the  quantity  exhaled  per  hour  was  1,210  cubic  inches,  which  was  raised  to 
1,800  and  1,900  during  digestion.  Numerous  experiments  on  animals  have  confirmed 
this  statement.  A  very  interesting  series  of  observations  on  this  point  was  made  by 
Vierordt  upon  his  own  person.  Taking  his  dinner  at  from  12-30  to  1  p.  m.,  having  noted 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respirations  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  at  12,  he 
found,  at  2  p.  m.,  the  pulse  and  respirations  increased  in  frequency,  the  volume  of  expired 
air  augmented,  and  that  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  had  increased  from  15*77  to  18*22  cubic 
inches  per  minute.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  this  variation  did  not  depend  upon  the 
time  of  day  independently  of  the  digestive  process,  he  made  a  comparison  at  12  m.,  at  1 
and  at  2  p.  m.  without  taking  food,  which  showed  no  notable  variation,  either  in  the 
pulso,  number  of  respirations,  volume  of  expired  air,  or  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  is  notably  increased  during 
the  functional  activity  of  the  digestive  system. 

The  effect  of  inanition  is  to  gradually  diminish  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  Bidder 
and  Schmidt  noted  the  daily  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  cat  which  was  subjected  to 
eighteen  days  of  inanition,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  died.  The  quantity  diminished 
gradually  from  day  to  day,  until,  just  before  death,  it  was  reduced  a  little  more  than  one- 
half.  Dr.  Smith  noted,  in  his  own  person,  the  influence  of  a  fast  of  twenty-seven  hours. 
There  was  a  marked  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  air  respired,  in  the  quantity  of  vapor 
exhaled,  in  the  number  of  respirations,  and  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse.  The  exhalation 
of  carbonic  acid  was  diminished  one-fourth.  An  interesting  point  in  this  observation  was 
tlie  fact  that  the  quantity  was  as  small  four  and  a  half  hours  after  eating  as  at  the  end 
of  the  twenty-seven  hours.  **  An  increase  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  absence  of  food,  at  or 
near  the  period  when  it  is  usually  increased  by  food,"  was  also  noted  in  the  expei*iment 
by  Dr.  Smith. 

Influence  of  Diet. — Regnault  and  Reiset,  in  their  experiments  on  animals,  studied  the 
effect  of  different  kinds  of  diet  upon  the  relations  of  tlie  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  to 
the  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  About  the  only  conclusive  and  extended  series  of  investiga- 
tions on  the  influence  of  diet  upon  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  are 
those  of  Dr.  Smith.  This  observer  made  a  large  nimiber  of  experiments  on  the  influence 
of  various  kinds  of  food  and  extended  his  inquiries  into  the  influence  of  certain  beverages, 
such  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  malt  and  fermented  liquors.  "We  have  already  fully  described 
the  method  employed  in  these  experiments,  and  the  conclusions,  which  are  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  are  very  exact  and  reliable. 

Dr.  Smith  divides  food  into  two  classes,  one  which  increases  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  he  calls  respiratory  excitants,  and  the  other,  which  diminishes  the  exhalation, 
he  calls  non-exciters. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  carefully-conducted  observations 
upon  four  persons : 
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*'  The  excito-respiratorj  are  nitrogeneoas  food,  milk  and  its  components,  sugars,  rum, 
beer,  stoat,  the  cereals,  and  potato. 

^^  The  non-exciters  are  starch,  fat,  certain  alcoholic  compounds,  the  volatile  elements 
of  wines  and  spirits,  and  coffee-leaves. 

"  Respiratory  excitants  have  a  temporary  action ;  but  the  action  of  most  of  them 
commences  very  quickly,  and  attains  its  maximum  within  one  hour. 

"  The  most  powerful  respiratory  excitants  are  tea  and  sugar ;  then  coffee,  rum,  milk, 
cocoa,  ales,  and  chiccory ;  then  casein  and  gluten,  and  lastly,  gelatin  and  albumen.  The 
amount  of  action  was  not  in  uniform  proportion  to  their  quantity.  Compound  aliments, 
18  the  cereals,  containing  several  of  these  substances,  have  an  action  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  their  elements. 

"  Most  respiratory  excitants,  as  tea,  coffee,  gluten,  and  casein,  cause  an  increase  in 
the  evolution  of  carbon  greater  than  the  quantity  which  they  supply,  while  others,  as 
sugar,  supply  more  than  they  evolve  in  this  excess,  that  is,  above  the  basis.  No  sub- 
stance containing  a  large  amount  of  carbon  evolves  more  than  a  small  portion  of  that 
carbon  in  the  temporary  action  occurring  above  the  basis-line,  and  hence  a  large  portion 
remains  unaccounted  for  by  these  experiments.'* 

The  comparative  observations  of  Dr.  Smith  upon  the  four  persons  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  experiment  demonstrated  one  very  important  fact ;  nauiely,  that  the  action  of 
different  kinds  of  food  upon  respiration  is  modified  by  idiosyncrasies  and  the  tastes  of 
different  individuals.  For  example,  in  experiments  on  his  own  person,  certain  articles 
which  were  agreeable  to  him  excited  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  in  experi- 
menting with  the  same  articles  upon  Mr.  Moul,  to  whom  they  were  distasteful,  he  found 
the  respiratory  action  diminished. 

Qaite  a  number  of  observers  have  noted  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  products 
of  respiration ;  but  the  results  of  experiments  have  not  been  entirely  uniform.  Prout 
observed  a  constant  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  under  the  in- 
flnence  of  alcohol.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Horn,  Yierordt,  and 
many  others;  but  Hervier  and  Saint-Lager  assert  that  the  use  of  alcohol  increases  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  experiments  of  Prout,  a  small  quantity  of  wine  taken 
fasting  caused  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  to  fall  immediately 
fn)m  4  to  3  parts  per  100.  During  the  four  hours  following,  it  oscillated  between  3*40, 
3*10,  and  3.  The  administration  of  a  second  dose,  followed  by  some  symptoms  of  in- 
toxication, diminished  the  proportion  to  2*70  per  100.  Dr.  Fyfe,  of  Edinburgh,  showed 
that  the  depressing  effects  of  an  alcoholic  excess  were  continued  into  the  following  day. 
Dr.  Fyfe  also  noted  a  fact,  important  in  this  connection,  namely,  that  the  prolonged  use 
of  nitric  acid  and  the  condition  of  the  system  induced  by  the  administration  of  mer- 
curials were  attended  with  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  daily  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  by  the  lungs.  In  addition,  Prout  demonstrated  that  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  was  diminished  by  the  use  of  a  concentrated  infusion  of  tea,  and  Ilorn  noted 
the  same  effect  attending  slight  narcotism  produced  by  smoking  tobacco. 

Tlie  observations  of  Dr.  Smith,  which  were  all  made  fasting,  show  a  certain  variation 
in  the  effects  of  different  alcoholic  beverages.     His  results  are  briefly  the  following: 

**  Brandy,  whiskey,  and  gin,  and  particularly  the  latter,  almost  always  lessened  the 
respiratory  changes  recorded,  while  rum  as  commonly  increased  them.  Rum-and-milk 
had  a  very  pronounced  and  persistent  action,  and  there  was  no  effect  on  the  sensorium. 
Ale  and  porter  always  increased  them,  while  sherry  wine  lessened  the  quantity  of  air 
inspired,  but  slightly  increased  tlie  carbonic  acid  evolved. 

"The  volatile  elements  of  alcohol,  gin,  rum,  sherry,  and  port-wine,  when  inhaled, 
lessened  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  and  usually  lessened  the  quantity  of  air 
inhaled.  The  effect  of  fine  old  port-wine  was  very  decided  and  uniform ;  and  it  is 
known  that  wines  and  spirits  improve  in  aroma  and  become  weaker  in  alcohol  by  age. 
The  excito-respiratory  action  of  rum  is  probably  not  due  to  its  volatile  elements." 
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From  these  facts,  it  wonid  seem  that  the  most  constant  effect  of  alcohol  and  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  such  as  wines  and  spirits,  is  to  diminish  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  This 
effect  is  almost  instantaneous,  when  the  articles  are  taken  into  the  stomach  fasting ;  and 
when  taken  with  the  meals,  the  increase  in  carbonic  acid  which  habitnallj  accompanies 
the  process  of  digestion  is  materially  lessened.  Rum,  which  Dr.  Smith  found  to  be  a 
respiratory  excitant,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Malt  liquors  seem  to  increase  the  ex- 
halation of  carbonic  acid.  With  regard  to  alcohol  itself.  Dr.  Smith  says :  "The  action 
of  pure  alcohol  was  much  more  to  increase  than  to  lessen  the  respiratory  changes,  and 
sometimes  the  former  effect  was  well  pronounced." 

Regarding  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of  carbonic  acid  the  development  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  tissues,  whence  it  is  taken  up  by  the  blood.  Dr.  Smith  attributes  the  grateful 
and  soothing  influence  of  tea,  coffee,  eau  sueree,  and  the  other  beverages  which  he  classes 
as  respiratory  excitants,  to  their  action  in  facilitating  the  removal  of  this  principle  from 
the  system.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  tissues  and  in  the  blood  produces  a 
sense  of  malaise^  or  depression,  which  we  should  suppose  would  be  relieved  by  any  thing 
which  facilitates  its  elimination.  It  is  undoubtedly  this  indefinite  sense  of  discomfort 
which  induces  the  act  of  sighing,  by  which  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  more  effectually  reno- 
vated. This  view  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  intellectual  fatigue  and  mental  emotions 
diminish  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  Apjohn  cites  an  instance  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expirations  was  reduced  to  2'9  parts  per  100  under  the 
influence  of  mental  depression. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  modification  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced by  tobacco. 

Influence  of  Sleep, — All  who  have  directed  attention  to  the  influence  of  sleep  upon 
the  respiratory  products  have  noted  a  marked  diminution  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  ;  but  we  again  recur  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Smith  for  exact  information  on  this 
point.  Dr.  Smith  estimated  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  during  six  hours  of 
sleep,  at  night,  at  4,126  cubic  inches.  According  to  this  observer,  the  quantity  during 
the  night  is  to  the  quantity  during  the  day,  in  complete  repose,  as  ten  is  to  eighteen. 
During  a  light  sleep,  the  exhalation  was  1082,  and  during  profound  sleep,  9*52  cubic 
inches  per  minute. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  in  hiber- 
nating animals  while  in  a  torpid  condition.  Regnault  and  Reiset  found  that  a  marmot 
in  hibernation  consumed  only  ^  of  the  oxygen  which  he  used  in  his  active  condition. 
In  the  same  animal  they  noted  an  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  equal  to  but  little  more 
than  half  the  weight  of  oxygen  absorbed ;  so  that  in  this  condition  the  diminution^in  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  is  proportionately  even  greater  than  in  the  consumption  of 
oxygen. 

Influence  of  Muscular  Activity. — Nearly  all  observers  are  agreed  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  during  and  immediately  following 
muscular  exercise.  In  insects,  Mr.  Newport  has  found  that  a  greater  quantity  is  some- 
times exhaled  in  an  hour  of  violent  agitation  than  in  twenty-four  hours  of  repose.  In  a 
drone,  the  exhalation  in  twenty-four  hours  was  0-30  of  a  cubic  inch,  and  during  vio- 
lent muscular  exertion  the  exhalation  in  one  hour  was  0*34.  Lavoisier  recognized  the 
great  influence  of  muscular  activity  upon  the  respiratory  changes.  In  treating  of  the 
consumption  of  oxygen,  we  have  quoted  his  observations  on  the  relative  quantities  of  air 
vitiated  in  repose  and  activity. 

Vierordt,  in  a  number  of  observations  on  the  human  subject,  ascertained  that  moder- 
ate exercise  increased  the  average  quantity  of  air  respired  per  minute  by  nearly  nineteen 
cubic  inches,  and  that  there  was  an  increase  of  1*197  cubic  inch  per  minute  in  the  ab- 
solute quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 

The  following  results  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith  on  the  influence  of 
exercise  are  very  definite  and  satisfactory  : 
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In  walking  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  during 
one  hour  was  eqaal  to  the  qnantitj  produced  daring  1^  hoar  of  repose  with  food,  and  2^ 
hours  of  repose  without  food. 

Walking  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour,  one  hour  was  equal  to  2J  hours  with, 
and  8^  hours  without  food. 

One  hour's  labor  at  the  tread-wheel,  while  actually  working  the  wheel,  was  equal  to 
4}  hours  of  rest  with  food,  and  6  hours  without  food. 

The  various  observers  we  have  cited  have  remarked  that,  when  muscular  exertion  is 
carried  so  for  as  to  produce  great  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid 
is  notably  diminished. 

Influence  of  Moisture  and  Temperature, — ^Lehmann  has  shown  that  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  is  much  greater  in  a  moist  than  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  This  conclusion 
was  the  result  of  a  number  of  experiments  on  birds  and  animals  confined  in  air  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  and  different  degrees  of  moisture.  He  found  that  85^  oz.  av.  weight  of 
rabbits,  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  Fahr.,  exhaled  during  an  hour  before  noon,  in  a 
dry  air,  about  15  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid ;  while,  in  a  moist  air  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, the  exhalation  was  about  22  cubic  inches. 

Disregarding  observations  on  the  influence  of  temperature  in  cold-blooded  animals  as 
inapplicable  to  the  human  subject,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  is  much  greater  at  low  than  at  high  temperatures,  within  the  limits  of  heat  and  cold 
that  are  easily  borne  by  the  human  subject ;  thus  following  the  rule  which  governs  the 
consumption  of  oxygen. 

The  experiments  of  Yierordt  on  the  human  subject  show  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  of  about  one-sixth,  under  the  influence  of  a  moderate 
diminution  in  temperature.  In  these  observations,  the  low  temperatures  ranged  between 
87-5**  and  59%  and  the  high  temperatures  between  60*5°  and  75*5®  Fahr.  He  found  the 
quantity  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs  slightly  increased  at  low  temperatures.  The  abso- 
lute quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  per  minute  was  18*27  cubic  inches  for  the  low 
temperatures,  and  15*73  cubic  inches  for  the  high  temperatures. 

Influence  of  the  Season  of  tlie  Year. — It  has  been  pretty  well  established  by  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Smith,  that  spring  is  the  season  of  the  greatest,  and  fall  the  season  of 
the  least  activity  of  the  respiratory  function. 

The  months  of  maximum  are :  January,  February,  March,  and  April. 

The  months  of  minimum  are :  July,  August,  and  a  part  of  September. 

The  months  of  decrease  are :  June  and  July. 

The  months  of  increase  are :  October,  November,  and  December. 

W.  F.  Edwards,  in  1819,  showed  in  a  marked  manner  the  influence  of  the  seasons 
upon  the  respiratory  phenomena  in  birds.  In  a  series  of  very  curious  observations,  which 
he  repeatedly  verified,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  increase  in  the  activity  of  respiration 
during  the  winter  was  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
surrounding  temperature.  In  the  month  of  January,  he  confined  six  yellow-hammers  in 
a  receiver  containing  71*4  cubic  inches  of  air,  carrying  the  temperature  from  69''  to  70° 
Fahr.  The  mean  duration  of  their  life  was  62  minutes  25  seconds.  In  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  he  repeated  the  experiment  on  thirteen  birds  of  the  same  species, 
at  the  same  temperature.  The  mean  duration  of  life  was  82  minutes.  These  experiments 
have  an  important  bearing  on  our  views  concerning  the  essential  nature  of  the  respira- 
tory function.  They  seem  to  indicate  that  the  respiratory  processes  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  nutrition.  Like  the  other  nutritive  phenomena,  they  undoubtedly  vary  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  sudden  and 
transitory  conditions.  During  the  winter,  more  air  is  habitually  used  than  in  summer, 
and  the  respiratory  processes  cannot  be  immediately  brought  down  to  the  summer 
standard  by  a  mere  elevation  of  temperature. 

Observations  on  the  influence  of  barometric  pressure  are  not  sufficiently  definite  in 
their  results  to  warrant  any  exact  conclusions. 
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Some  physiologists  Lave  attempted  to  fix  certain  honrs  of  the  day  when  the  exhalation 
of  carbonic  acid  is  at  its  maximum  or  at  its  minimmn ;  bnt  the  respiratory  activity  b 
influenced  by  such  a  variety  of  conditions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  tins  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

Bdations  between  the   Quantity  of  Oxygen  consumed  and  the  Quantity  of 

Carbonic  Acid  exhaled. 

Oxygen  nnites  with  carbon  in  certain  proportions  to  form  carbonic-acid  gas,  the  vol- 
ume of  which  is  precisely  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  which  enters  into  its  com- 
position. In  studying  the  relations  of  the  volumes  of  these  gases  in  respiration,  we  have 
a  guide  in  the  comparison  of  the  volumes  of  the  inspired  and  expired  air.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  the  volume  of  air  expired  is  less,  at  an  equal  temperature,  than 
the  volume  of  air  inspired.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  changes  in  the  expired  air,  as  re- 
gards nitrogen  and  all  gases  except  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid,  are  insignificant,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  oxygen  consumed  by  the  economy  is  unaccounted 
for  by  the  oxygen  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  We 
have  already  noted  that  from  -f^^  to  ^V)  ^^  about  1'4  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  inspired  air  is 
lost  in  the  lungs ;  or  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  oxygen  absorbed  is  equal 
to  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  air  inspired,  and  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  only 
about  four  per  cent.  A  certain  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  volume  of  the  expired  air  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  then,  by  a  deficiency  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  experiments  of'  Regnault  and  Reiset,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made, 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  question  under  consideration.  As  these  observers 
were  able  to  accurately  measure  the  entire  quantities  of  oxygen  consumed  and  carbonic 
acid  produced  in  a  given  time,  the  relation  between  the  two  gases  was  kept  constantly  in 
view.  They  found  great  variations  in  this  relation,  mainly  dependent  upon  the  regimen 
of  the  animal.  The  total  loss  of  oxygen  was  found  to  be  much  greater  in  carnivorous 
than  in  herbivorous  animals ;  and,  in  animals  that  could  be  subjected  to  a  mixed  diet,  by 
regulating  the  food,  this  was  made  to  vary  between  the  two  extremes.  The  mean  of 
seven  experiments  on  dogs  showed  that,  for  every  1,000  parts  of  oxygen  consumed,  745 
parts  were  exhaled  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  In  six  experiments  on  rabbits,  the 
mean  was  919  for  every  1,000  parts  of  oxygen. 

In  animals  fed  on  grains,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  was  greatest,  some- 
times passing  a  little  beyond  the  volume  of  oxygen  consumed. 

*^  The  relation  is  nearly  constant  for  animals  of  the  same  species  which  are  subjected 
to  a  perfectly  uniform  alimentation,  as  is  easy  to  realize  as  regards  dogs ;  but  it  varies 
notably  in  animals  of  the  same  species,  and  in  the  same  animal,  submitted  to  the  same 
regimen,  but  in  which  we  cannot  regulate  the  alimentation,  as  in  fowls." 

When  herbivorous  animals  were  entirely  deprived  of  food,  the  relation  between  the 
gases  was  the  same  as  in  carnivorous  animals. 

The  final  result  of  the  experiments  of  Regnault  and  Reiset  was,  that  the  ^^  relation 
between  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  total  oxygen  consumed,  varies, 
in  the  same  animal,  from  0*62  to  1*04,  according  to  the  regimen  to  which  it  is  subjected." 
These  observations  on  animals  have  been  confirmed  in  the  human  subject  by  M.  Doy^e, 
who  found  a  great  variation  in  the  relations  of  the  two  gases  in  respiration ;  the  volume 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  varying  between  1*087  and  0*862  for  1  part  of  oxygen  consumed. 

The  destination  of  the  oxygen  which  is  not  represented  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
is  obscure.  Some  have  thought  that  it  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  water ;  but  there  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  formation  of  water  in  the  economy,  and  researches  have 
failed  to  show  that  there  is  more  thrown  off  from  the  body  than  is  taken  in  with  food  and 
drink. 

The  variations  in  the  relative  volumes  of  oxygen  consumed  and  carbonic  acid  produced 
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in  respiration  are  not  favorable  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  the  result  of  a 
direct  action  of  oxygen  upon  carbonaceous  matters.  We  should  hardly  expect  a  definite 
relation  to  exist  between  these  two  gases  in  respiration,  when  we  find  carbonic  acid  ex> 
haled  in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

Many  of  the  points  which  we  have  considered  with  relation  to  the  variations  in  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  have  been  investigated  by  experiments  in  PettenkofeFs  cham- 
ber, and  the  results  very  nearly  correspond  with  the  observations  of  Scharling,  Smith,  and 
others  wliich  we  have  quoted. 

SoureeM  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Expired  Air. — All  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired 
air  comes  from  the  venous  blood,  where  it  exists  in  two  forms ;  in  a  free  state  in  simple 
solution,  or  at  least  in  a  state  of  very  feeble  combination,  and  in  union  with  bases,  form- 
ing the  carbonates  and  bicarbonates.  That  which  exists  in  solution  in  the  blood  is  simply 
exhaled.  The  alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  the  blood,  coming  to  the  lungs, 
meet  with  pneumic  acid  (discovered  by  Verdeil  in  1851),  and  are  decomposed,  giving  rise 
to  a  farther  evolution  of  gas.  It  is  pneumic  acid  which  gives  the  constant  acid  reaction 
to  the  tissue  of  the  lungs.  This  principle  is  found  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  at  all 
periods  of  life,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  the  proper  manipulations  and  obtained 
in  a  crystalline  form.  Its  quantity  is  not  very  great.  The  lungs  of  a  female  who  suffered 
death  by  decapitation  contained  about  0*77  of  a  grain. 

The  action  of  pneumic  acid  upon  the  bicarbonates  in  the  blood  has  been  illustrated 
in  a  marked  manner  by  Bernard.  When  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  iigected  into  the  jugular 
of  a  living  animal,  a  rabbit,  for  example,  it  is  decomposed  as  fast  as  it  gets  to  the  lungs, 
and  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  This  experiment  produces  no  inconvenience  to  the  animal 
when  the  bicarbonate  is  introduced  slowly ;  but,  when  it  is  ii\jected  in  largo  quantity, 
the  evolution  of  gas  in  the  lungs  is  so  great  as  to  fill  the  pulmonary  structure  and  even 
the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  death  is  the  result. 

Exhalation  of  Watery  Vapor, — The  fact  that  the  expired  air  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  watery  vapor  has  long  been  recognized ;  and  most  of  the  earlier  experimenters 
who  directed  their  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  respiration  made  the  estimation  of  the 
quantity  exhaled,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  pulmonary  transpiration,  the  subject  of 
investigation.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  many  circumstances  materially  influencing 
this  process,  such  as  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  temperature,  extent 
of  respiratory  surface,  etc.,  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  special  con- 
sideration. In  many  points  of  view,  also,  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  absolute  quantity 
of  aqueous  exhalation  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  surrounding  atmosphere  has  a  temperature  below  40°  or  43°  Fahr.,  a  distinct 
cloud  is  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  of  the  breath.  By  breathing  upon 
any  polished  surface,  it  is  momentarily  tarnished  by  the  condensed  moisture.  Although  the 
fact  that  watery  vapor  is  contained  in  the  breath  is  thus  easily  demonstrated,  the  estimation 
of  its  absolute  quantity  presents  difficulties  which  were  not  overcome  by  the  older  physi- 
ologists. With  the  present  improved  methods  of  analysis,  however,  there  are  many  very 
accurate  means  of  estimating  watery  vapor.  One  method  is  by  the  use  of  Liebig's  bulbs 
filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  tubes  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  both  of  which  sub- 
stances have  a  great  avidity  for  water.  From  a  large  number  of  observations  on  his  own 
person  and  eight  others,  collecting  the  water  by  sulphuric  acid,  Valentin  made  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  weight  of  water  exhaled  from  tlie  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours  : 

In  his  own  person,  the  exhalation  in  twenty-four  hours  was  6,055  grains. 

In  a  young  man  of  small  size,  the  quantity  was  5,042  grains. 

In  a  student  rather  above  the  ordinary  height,  the  quantity  was  11,930  grains. 

The  mean  of  his  observations  gave  a  daily  exhalation  of  8,333  grains,  or  about  IJ- 
lb.  av. 
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The  extent  of  respiratory  snrface  has  a  very  marked  inflaence  on  the  qnantitj  of 
watery  vapor  exhaled.  This  fact  is  very  well  shown  hy  a  comparison  of  the  exhalation 
in  the  adult  and  in  old  age,  when  the  extent  of  respiratory  surface  is  much  diminished- 
Barral  found  the  exhalation  in  an  old  man  less  than  half  that  of  the  adult.  It  is  evident 
tliat  the  absolute  quantity  of  vapor  exhaled  is  increased  when  respiration  is  accelerated. 
The  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  also  exerts  an  important  influence.  Valentin  found 
that  the  pulmonary  transpiration  was  more  than  doubled  in  a  man  inmiediately  after 
drinking  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

The  vapor  in  the  expired  air  is  derived  from  the  entire  surface  which  is  traversed  in 
respiration,  and  not  exclusively  from  the  air-cells.  *The  air  which  passes  into  the  lungs 
derives  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  from  the  mouth,  nares,  and  trachea.  The  great  vas- 
cularity of  the  mucous  membranes  in  these  situations  as  well  as  of  the  air-cells,  and  the 
great  number  of  raucous  glands  which  they  contain,  serve  to  keep  the  respiratory  sur- 
faces constantly  moist.  This  is  important,  for  only  moist  membranes  allow  the  free 
passage  of  gases,  which  is  of  course  essential  to  the  process  of  respiration. 

Exhalation  of  Ammonia^  Organic  Matter^  etc. — Ammonia  has  long  been  recognized 
as  an  exhalation  from  the  human  body  in  health,  from  the  skin  as  well  as  the  lungs.  Dr. 
Richardson  calls  attention,  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Coagulation  of  the  Blood,"  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Reade,  Dr.  Reuling,  Yiale  and  Latini,  and  others,  on  this  point  Reuling 
has  shown  that  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  expired  air  is  increased  in  certain  diseases, 
particularly  in  urajmia.  Its  characters  in  the  expired  air  are  frequently  so  marked,  that 
patients  who  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  pathology  of  uraemia  sometimes  recog- 
nize an  ammoniacal  odor  in  their  own  breath. 

The  pulmonary  surface  exhales  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter,  lliis  has  never 
been  collected  iu  sufiBcient  quantity  to  enable  us  to  recognize  in  it  any  peculiar  or  dis- 
tinctive properties,  but  its  presence  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  sponge  com- 
pletely saturated  with  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs,  or  the  vapor  from  the  lungs 
condensed  in  a  glass  vessel,  will  undergo  putrefaction,  which  is  a  property  distinctive 
of  organic  substances. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  substances  which  are  only  occasionally  found  in  the 
blood  may  be  eliminated  by  the  lungs.  Certain  odorous  principles  in  the  breath  are 
pretty  constant  in  those  who  take  liquors  habitually  in  considerable  quantity.  The  odor 
of  garlics,  onions,  turpentine,  and  many  other  principles  which  are  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, may  be  recognized  in  the  expired  air. 

The  action  of  the  lungs  in  the  elimination  of  certain  gases,  which  are  poisonous  in 
very  small  quantities  when  they  are  absorbed  in  the  lungs  and  carried  to  the  general 
system  in  the  arterial  blood,  is  very  well  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Bernard.  Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  which  produces  death  iu  a  bird  when  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  eight  hundred,  may  be  taken  in  solution  into  the  stomach  with 
impunity  and  evert  be  injected  into  the  venous  system ;  in  both  instances  being  elimi- 
nated by  the  lungs  with  great  promptness  and  rapidity.  The  lungs,  while  they  present 
an  immense  and  rapidly  absorbing  surface  for  volatile  poisonous  substances,  are  capable 
of  relieving  the  system  of  some  of  these  substances  by  exhalation  when  they  find  their 
way  into  the  veins. 

Exhalation  of  Nitrogen. — The  most  accurate  direct  experiments,  particularly  those  of 
Regnault  and  Reiset,  show  that  the  exhalation  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  a  pretty 
constant  respiratory  phenomenon.  From  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  dogs,  rabbits, 
fowls,  and  birds,  these  observers  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  animals  are  subjected 
to  their  habitual  regimen,  they  exhale  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  equal  in  weight  to  from  yj^ 
to  -^  of  the  weight  of  oxygen  consumed.  In  birds,  during  inanition,  they  sometimes 
observed  an  absorption  of  nitrogen,  but  this  was  rarely  seen  in  mammals.    Boussingault, 
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estimating  the  nitrogen  taken  into  the  body  and  comparing  it  with  the  entire  quantity 
discharged,  arrived  at  the  same  results  in  experiments  upon  a  cow.  Barral,  hy  the  same 
method,  confirmed  these  observations  by  experiments  on  the  human  subject  Notwith- 
standing the  confiictiug  testimony  of  the  older  physiologists,  there  can  now  be  no  doubt 
that,  under  ordinary  physiological  conditions,  there  is  an  exhalation  by  the  lungs  of  a 
smaU  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

Changes  of  the  Blood  in  Beapiration  (Hcematosis), 

It  18  to  be  expected  that  the  blood,  receiving,  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  products  of 
digestion,  and,  on  the  other,  the  products  of  disassimilation  or  decay  of  the  tissues,  con- 
nected with  the  lymphatic  system,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
should  present  important  differences  in  composition  in  different  parts  of  the  vascular 
system. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  color,  composition,  and  properties, 
between  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins ;  the  change  from  venous  to  arterial 
blood  being  effected  almost  instantaneously  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs.  The  blood 
which  goes  to  the  lungs  is  a  mixture  of  the  fluid  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  it  presents  great  differences  in  its  composition  in  different  parts  of  the 
venous  system.  In  some  veins  it  is  almost  black,  and  in  some,  nearly  as  red  as  in  the 
arteries.  In  the  hepatic  vein  it  contains  sugar,  and  its  nitrogenized  constituents  and  cor- 
puscles are  diminished ;  in  the  portal  vein,  during  digestion,  it  contains  materials  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal ;  and,  finally,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  parts  which 
require  different  materials  for  their  nutrition  and  produce  different  excrementitious  prin- 
dples  exert  different  influences  on  the  constitution  of  the  blood  which  passes  through 
them.  After  this  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  blood  has  been  collected  in  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  and  passed  through  the  lungs,  it  is  returned  to  the  left  side  and  sent  to  the 
•Tstera,  thoroughly  changed  and  renovated,  and,  as  arterial  blood,  it  has  a  nearly  uniform 
composition,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  all  parts  of  the  system.  The  change,  there- 
fore, which  the  blood  undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  is  tlie  transformation 
of  the  mixture  of  venous  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  organism  into  a  fluid  of  uniform 
character,  which  is  capable  of  nourishing  and  sustaining  the  function  of  every  tissue  and 
organ  of  the  body. 

The  capital  phenomena  of  respiration,  as  regards  the  air  in  the  lungs,  are  loss  of  oxygen 
and  gain  of  carbonic  acid,  the  other  phenomena  being  accessory  and  comparatively  un- 
important. As  the  blood  is  capable  of  holding  gases  in  solution,  in  studying  the  essential 
changes  which  this  fluid  undergoes  in  respiration,  we  look  for  them  in  connection  with 
the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  before  and  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
lungs.     In  respiration,  the  most  marked  effect  on  the  venous  blood  is  change  in  color. 

Difference  in  Col<yr  between  Arterial  and  Venous  Blood. — We  have  .already  considered 
this  in  treating  of  the  properties  of  the  blood,  and  shall  take  up  in  this  connection  only 
the  cause  of  the  remarkable  change  in  the  color  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  This  change 
is  instantaneous,  and,  long  before  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley,  was  recognized 
by  Lower,  Goodwyn,  and  others,  as  due  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  influence  of  air  in  changing  the  color  of  venous  blood  may  bo  noted  in  blood 
which  has  been  drawn  from  the  body,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  red  color  of  that  portion 
of  a  clot,  or  the  surface  of  defibrinated  venous  blood,  which  is  exposed  to  the  air.  If  wo 
cut  into  a  clot  of  venous  blood,  the  interior  is  almost  black,  but  it  becomes  red  on  ex- 
I>osure  to  the  air  for  a  very  few  seconds. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  illustrating  the  physiological  influence  of  the  air  on 
venous  blood  by  the  following  simple  experiment :  Removing  the  lungs  of  an  animal  (a 
dog)  just  killed,  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe  is  secured  in  the  pulmonary  artery  by  a  ligature, 
and  a  canula,  connected  with  a  rubber  tube  which  empties  into  a  glass  vessel,  is  aecnred 
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in  the  pulmonary  vein.  Adapting  a  bellows  to  the  trachea,  we  imitate  the  process  of 
respiration ;  and,  if  defibrinated  venous  blood  be  carefidly  injected  through  the  lungs,  it 
will  be  returned  by  the  pulmonary  vein,  presenting  the  bright-red  color  of  arterial  blood. 
When  the  artificial  respiration  is  interrupted,  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs  without 
change.^  In  exposing  the  thoracic  organs  and  keeping  up  artificial  respiration,  repeating 
the  celebrated  experiment  of  Robert  Hook,  made  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  1664,  we 
can  see,  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  auricles,  the  red  color  of  the  blood  on  the  left  side 
contrasting  with  the  dark  venous  blood  on  the  right. 

Since  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  is  the  only  constituent 
of  the  air  which  is  capable  of  arterializing  the  blood.  Priestley  showed  that  venous  blood 
is  not  cbauged  in  color  by  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid ;  while  all  these  gases, 
by  displacing  oxygen,  will  change  the  arterial  blood  from  red  to  black.* 

The  elements  of  the  blood  which  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  are  the  red 
corpuscles.  While  the  plasma  will  absorb,  perhaps,  twice  as  much  gas  as  pure  water,  it 
has  been  shown  by  Magnus  and  by  Gay-Lussac  that  the  corpuscles  will  absorb  from  ten  to 
thirteen  times  as  much.  By  some  the  proportion  is  put  much  higher.  According  to  the 
late  researches  of  Fernet,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  Lothar  Meyer,  the  volume  of 
oxygen  fixed  by  the  corpuscles  is  about  twenty-five  times  that  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
plasma. 

Comparis(m  of  the  Gases  in  Venous  and  Arterial  Blood, — The  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  free  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  exist  in  the  blood,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  these  gases  in  the  blood  before  and  after  its  passage  through  the  lungs, 
is  a  point  hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  relative  composition  of  the  air  before  and 
after  respiration.  The  idea  enunciated  by  Mayow,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  that 
"  there  is  something  in  the  air,  absolutely  necessary  to  life,  which  is  conveyed  into  the 
blood,"  except  that  the  vivifying  principle  is  not  named  or  its  other  properties  described, 
expresses  what  we  now  consider  one  of  the  great  objects  of  respiration.  This  is 
even  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  facts  than  the  idea  of  Lavoisier,  who  supposed 
that  all  the  chemical  processes  of  respiration  took  place  in  the  lungs.  Mayow  also  de- 
scribed the  evolution  of  gas  from  blood  placed  in  a  vacuum.  Many  observers  have  since 
succeeded  in  extracting  gases  from  the  blood  by  various  processes.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
induced  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  by  raising  arterial  blood  to  the  temperature  of  200® 
Fahr.,  and  venous  blood  to  a  temperature  of  112°;  Stevens  and  others  disengaged  gas 
by  displacement  with  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  the  ordinary  atmosphere;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  before  the  experiments  of  Magnus,  in  1837,  many  denied  the  existence  in 
the  blood  of  any  free  gas  whatsoever. 

Analysis  of  the  Blood  for  Oases, — There  were  certain  grave  sources  of  error  in  the 
method  employed  by  Magnus,  which  render  his  observations  of  little  value,  except  as 
demonstrating  that  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen  may  be  extracted  by  the  air- 
pump  from  both  arterial  and  venous  blood.  The  only  source  of  error  in  the  results 
which  he  fully  recognized  lay  in  the  diflSculty  in  extracting  the  entire  quantity  of  gas  in 
solution ;  but  a  careful  study  of  his  essay  shows  another  element  of  inaccuracy  which  is 
even  more  important.    The  relative  quantities  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  any  single 

*  This  demonstration  is  yery  striking,  especiany  if  we  nse  a  svrinere  with  a  doable  nozzle,  one  point  secured  In  the 
pnhnonarjr  artery,  and  the  other  simply  carrying  tiie  blood  by  a  rubber  tube  into  a  glass  vessel  Receiving  the  blood 
which  passes  through  the  lungs  and  that  which  simply  passes  through  the  tube,  into  two  tall  ghiss  yesaela,  the  one 
ia  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  other  retains  its  dark  color.  In  preparing  for  the  experiment  it  is  necessary,  immediately 
after  removing  the  lungs  ih>m  the  animal,  to  inject  them  with  a  little  defibrinated  blood,  so  as  to  remove  the  coagu- 
lating blood  from  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  which  would  otherwise  become  obstructed.  The  injection  should  be 
made  gently  and  gradually,  to  avoid  extravasation.  Defibrinated  ox-blood  may  be  used.  The  most  convenient  way 
to  secure  the  canuln  in  the  vessela  is  to  push  them  into  the  pulmonary  artery  through  the  right  ventricle,  and  into 
the  pulmonary  vein  through  the  left  auricle. 

'  Carbonic  oxide  and  nitrous  oxide  have  a  strong  afBnlty  for  the  blood-corpuscles  and  become  fixed  In  them,  the 
former  giving  the  blood  a  vivid  red  color.  Sugar  and  many  salta  will  also  redden  venous  blood.  Theee  agents,  how- 
ever, do  not  impart  the  phyaiological  properties  of  arterial  blood. 
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specimen  of  blood  present  great  variations,  dependent  npon  the  length  of  time  that  the 
blood  has  been  allowed  to  stand  before  the  estimate  of  the  gases  is  made.  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  this  estimate  immediately  after  the  blood  is  drawn,  on  accoont  of  the 
froth  produced  by  agitation  with  a  gas  when  the  method  by  displacement  is  employed, 
and  the  babbling  of  the  gas  when  extracted  by  the  air-pump,  this  objection  is  fataL  It 
is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  froth  has  subsided  before  attempting  to  make  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  volume  of  gas  given  off.  The  following  observation  of  Magnus  illus- 
trates this  fact.  The  observation  was  on  the  human  blobd,  six  hours  after  it  had  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  hydrogen  : 

Mood  (^  Man.  Carbonie  Acid. 

4*077  cubic  iQches.  *013  cubic  inches. 

8-660  "  0-781  " 

3-838  "  1-865 

After  twenty -four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  blood  had  no  odor : 

4*077  cubic  inches.  1*617  cubic  inches. 

8*650  "  1*466  " 

8883  "  2076 

The  excess  of  carbonic  acid  found  twenty-four  hours  after  over  the  quantity  found 
six  hours  after,  in  the  first  and  third  specimens,  is  a  little  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  while 
in  the  second  specimen  it  is  very  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.  In  these  analyses,  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  is  not  ^ven.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  source  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  was  evolved  during  the  last  eighteen  hours  of  the  observation.  This  is 
evident,  when  we  consider  one  of  the  important  properties  of  the  blood.  A  number  of 
years  ago,  Spallanzani  demonstrated  that,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  fresh 
blood  removed  from  the  body  has,  of  itself,  the  property  of  consuming  oxygen ;  and 
W.  F.  Edwards  has  shown  that  the  blood  will  exhale  carbonic  acid.  In  1856,  Harley, 
by  a  series  of  ingenious  experiments,  found  that  blood,  kept  in  contact  with  air  in  a 
closed  vessel  for  twenty -four  hours,  consumed  oxygen  and  gave  off  carbonic  acid.  More 
recently,  liemard  has  shown  that,  for  a  certain  time  after  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the 
vessels,  it  will  continue  to  consume  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid.  If  all  the  carbonic 
acid  be  removed  from  a  specimen  of  blood  by  treating  it  with  hydrogen,  and  if  it  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  another  portion  of  gas  can  be  removed  by  again 
treating  it  with  hydrogen,  and  still  another  quantity  by  treating  it  with  hydrogen  a  third 
time.  From  these  facta  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  experiment  of  Magnus,  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  involved  a  post-mortem  consumption  of  oxygen  ;  and  no  analyses  made  in  the 
ordinary  way,  by  displacement  with  hydrogen  or  by  the  air-pump,  in  which  the  blood 
must  necessarily  bo  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  oxygen  for  a  number  of  hours,  can 
be  accurate.  The  only  process  which  can  give  us  a  rigorous  estimate  of  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  one  in  which  the  gases  can  bo  esti- 
mated without  allowing  the  blood  to  stand,  or  in  which  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  specimen,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen,  is  prevented.  All  others  will  give  a  less 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  a  greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  than  exists  in  the  blood  cir- 
culating in  the  vessels  or  immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from  tho  body. 

A  solution  of  this  important  and  difficult  problem  in  the  analysis  of  tho  blood  has  been 
attained  by  Bernard.  This  observer  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  some  means  by  which  tho  post-mortem  consumption  of  oxygen  by  tho  blood- 
corpuscles  could  be  arrested.  lie  found,  finally,  that  carbonic  oxide,  ono  of  the  most  active 
of  the  poisonous  gases,  had  a  remarkable  affinity  for  the  bloo<l-corpuscle8.  When  taken 
into  the  lungs,  it  is  absorbed  by  and  becomes  fixed  in  the  corpuscles,  effectually  prevent- 
ing the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  which  normally 
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takes  place  in  the  capillary  system  and  which  is  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
nQtrition.  The  mechanism  of  poisoning  by  the  inhalation  of  this  gas  is  by  its  fixation  in 
the  blood-corpuscles,  their  consequent  paralysis,  and  the  arrest  of  their  function  as  re- 
spiratory organs.  As  it  is  the  continuance  of  this  transformation  of  oxygen  into  carbonic 
acid,  after  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  vessels,  which  interferes  with  the  ordinary  analy- 
sis of  the  blood  for  gases,  we  might  expect  to  extract  all  the  oxygen  if  we  could  imme- 
diately saturate  the  blood  with  carbonic  oxide.  The  preliminary  experiments  of  Ber- 
nard on  this  point  are  conclusive.  He  ascertained  that,  by  mixing  carbonic  oxide  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  with  a  specimen  of  fresh  arterial  blood,  in  about  two  hours,  all  the  oxy- 
gen which  it  contained  was  displaced.  Introducing  a  second  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide 
after  two  hours,  and  leaving  it  in  contact  with  the  blood  for  an  hour,  a  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen was  removed  so  small  that  it  might  almost  be  disregarded.  A  third  experiment  on 
the  same  blood  failed  to  disengage  any  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid. 

The  view  entertained  by  Bernard  of  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  in  displacing  the 
oxygen  of  the  blood  is,  that  the  former  gas  has  a  remarkable  afiinity  for  the  b.lood-corpus- 
cles,  in  which  nearly  all  the  oxygen  is  contained,  and  when  brought  in  contact  with 
them  unites  with  the  organic  matter,  setting  free  the  oxygen,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
acid  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  salt  is  set  free  by  any  other  acid  which  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  the  base.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  view  is  correct, 
as  carbonic  oxide  is  much  less  soluble  than  oxygen  and  as  it  has  the  property  of  dis- 
engaging this  gas  only  from  the  blood,  leaving  the  other  gases  still  in  solution. 

As  carbonic  oxide  displaces  the  oxygen  alone,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  some  other 
process,  in  addition  to  this,  to  disengage  the  other  gases  contained  in  the  blood.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  corpuscles  upon  the  oxygen,  and  then  the 
gases  may  be  set  free  by  the  air-pump  or  any  method  which  may  be  convenient.  The 
method  adopted  by  Lothar  Meyer,  Bernard,  Lndwig,  and  Gr^hant  for  the  disengagement 
of  all  the  gases  contained  in  tlie  blood  is  first  to  displace  the  oxygen  by  carbonic  oxide, 
using  about  two-thirds  of  gas  by  volume  to  one-third  of  blood,  then  to  attach  the  tube 
to  a  column  of  mercury  and  subject  the  blood  to  the  barometric  vacuum,  which  sets  free 
the  carbonic  acid  and  the  nitrogen.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method  correspond 
with  our  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  the  respiratory  process ;  and  analyses  of  the 
blood  taken  at  different  periods  show  variations  in  the  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  ar- 
terial, and  carbonic  acid  in  the  venous  blood,  corresponding  with  some  of  the  variations 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  loss  of  oxygen  and  gain  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  in  res- 
piration. 

In  drawing  the  blood  for  analysis,  Bernard  takes  the  fluid  directly  from  the  vessels  by 
a  syringe  and  passes  it  under  mercury  into  a  tube,  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  air.  In  this  tube,  which  is  graduated,  the  blood  is  brought  in  contact 
with  carbonic  oxide,  which  displaces  the  oxygen  from  the  corpuscles  and  prevents  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen.  The  tube  is  then 
connected  with  an  apparatus  by  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  removed.  In  this  way, 
nearly  all  the  gases  contained  in  the  blood  are  disengaged ;  but,  according  to  most  ob- 
servers, a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  remains  in  the  blood  in  combination.  This  may 
be  removed  by  the  introduction  into  the  apparatus  of  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric  acid. 
It  is  justly  remarked  by  Bert,  in  his  admirable  work  on  respiration,  that,  as  the  appa^ 
ratus  for  the  exhaustion  of  air  has  been  made  more  and  more  nearly  perfect,  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  in  combination  has  seemed  less  and  less.  By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  excrementitious  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  extracted  by  the  removal  of  atmospheric 
pressure  in  the  most  carefully-perfected  apparatus. 

The  analyses  of  Bernard,  who  obtained  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in 
volume  from  the  arterial  blood,  show  the  great  imperfection  of  the  process  employed  by 
Magnus,  who  obtained  from  the  arterial  blood  of  horses  and  calves  a  mean  of  but  2*44 
per  cent,  of  oxygen.    It  does  not  seem  necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  criticisms  of 
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the  results  obtained  by  Magnus  which  were  made  by  Gaj-Lussac  and  Magcndie,  soon 
after  their  publication,  and  more  recently  by  Harley  and  others. 

Bernard^s  experiments  were  made  chiefly  on  dogs  and  had  special  reference  to  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  blood.  In  two  specimens  taken  from  a  dog  in  good  con- 
dition, a  specimen  of  arterial  blood,  drawn  from  the  vessels  by  a  syringe  and  put  in  con- 
tact with  carbonic  oxide  without  being  exposed  to  the  air,  was  found  to  contain  18*28 
per  cent.,  and  a  specimen  of  venous  blood,  taken  in  the  same  way,  8*42  per  cent.,  in  vol- 
ume, of  oxygen.  The  proportion  of  gases  in  the  blood  is  found  to  vary  very  considerably 
under  different  conditions  of  the  system,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  digestive 
process.  The  following  are  the  general  results  of  later  observations,  showing  the  differ- 
ences and  variations  in  the  proportions  of  all  the  gases  in  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

Arterial  blood,  while  an  animal  is  fasting,  contains  from  nine  to  eleven  parts  per 
hundred  of  oxygen.  In  full  digestion,  the  proportion  is  raised  to  seventeen,  eighteen,  or 
even  twenty  parts  per  hundred.  The  proportion  varies  in  different  animals,  being  much 
greater,  for  example,  in  birds  than  in  mammals. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  even  more  variable  than  tlie  quantity  of  oxygen. 
During  digestion  there  are  from  ^ve  to  six  parts  per  hundred  of  free  carbonic  acid  in  the 
arterial  blood.  During  the  intervals  of  digestion  this  quantity  is  reduced  to  almost  noth- 
ing; and,  after  fasting  for  twenty-four  hours,  frequently  not  a  trace  is  to  bo  discovered.^ 

Venous  blood  always  contains  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  both  free  in  solution 
and  combined  with  bases.  The  quantity  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  venous 
system.  It  is  well  known  that  the  venous  blood  coming  from  some  glands  is  dark  during 
the  intervals  of  secretion  and  nearly  as  red  as  arterial  blood  during  their  functional  activ- 
ity. In  the  venous  blood  from  the  submaxillary  gland  of  a  dog,  Bernard  fouud  18*07  per 
cent  of  carbonic  acid  during  repose  and  10*14  per  cent,  during  secretion.  The  blood 
coming  from  the  muscles  is  the  darkest  in  the  body  and  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of 
free  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  is  immensely  increased  in  the  ve- 
nous blood  during  digestion.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  gas  then  exists  in  quantity 
in  the  arterial  blood.  Beariug  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  gases  in  the  arte- 
rial and  venous  blood  varies  considerably  under  different  conditions  of  the  system  and 
that  it  is  variable  in  the  blood  of  different  veins,  we  may  take  the  following,  which  we 
quote  from  Bert,  as  the  average  results  obtained  by  the  most  recent  German  observers : 

Oxygen.  Carbonic  Add,    Carbonic  Acid,  •  Carbonic  Acid,        Nitrogen.  Total  gas 

disengaged  in  oombl-  totaL  in  volumo 

by  a  vacuum.  nation.  per  100. 

"Arterial  blood..   1503  27*90  1-15  29*14  1*G0  45*77 

Venous  blood . .     8  17  81*27  2*38  33*65  1*37  43*19 

**  If  we  now  examine  the  blood  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  we  find  that 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  is  poorer  in  oxygen  and  richer  in  carbonic  acid  than  the 
general  venous  blcod  ;  that  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  presents  the  same  characters  to 
a  higher  degree ;  that  the  blood  of  the  muscles  in  contraction  presents  the  same  relations 
as  compared  with  the  blood  of  muscles  in  repose  or  paralyzed ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  blood  of  the  glands  has  more  oxygen  during  their  activity  than  during  their  repose. 

*'  If  we  compare  the  venous  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  with  the  arterial 
blood  of  the  left  side,  we  find  that  the  latter  is  richer  in  oxygen  and  poorer  in  carbonic 
acid.  In  examining  this  more  closely,  we  see  that  the  difference  in  the  oxygen  is  greater 
than  in  the  carbonic  acid ;  this  being  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  fact  that  ani- 
mals absorb  more  oxygen  than  is  equivalent  to  tho  carbonic  acid  exhaled." 

These  facts  coincide  with  the  views  which  are  now  held  regarding  the  essential  pro- 
cesses of  respiration.  The  blood  going  to  the  lungs  contains  carbonic  acid  and  but  a  small 
proportion  of  oxygen.  In  the  lungs,  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  appearing  in  the  expired 
air,  and  the  oxygen  which  disappears  from  the  air  is  carried  away  by  tho  arterial  blood. 

*  These  results  are  quoted  ttom  Bernard  and  were  given  in  his  lectures  delivered  at  the  College  of  France  in  tho 
of  1661. 
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Schdffer,  in  1860,  demonstrated  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  red  blQOd- 
corpuscles  greatly  facilitates  the  extraction  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood,  showing 
that  ranch  more  carbonic  acid  conld  be  extracted,  by  means  of  a  vacuum,  from  the  entire 
blood  than  from  blood-serum.  These  observations  were  confirmed,  in  1864,  by  Preyer 
and  by  Pflflger,  who  regarded  the  blood-corpuscles  as  playing  the  part  of  a  feeble  acid  in 
the  process  of  extraction  of  carbonic  acid.  The  researches  of  Preyer,  in  1866,  show 
that  carbonic  acid  is  extracted  more  easily  from  arterial  than  from  venous  blood ;  and,  as 
a  result  of  his  observations,  he  concludes  that  it  is  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood  which  operates  as  an  acid  in  the  processes  for  the  analysis 
of  the  blood  for  carbonic  acid. 

Nitrogen  of  the  Blood, — ^As  far  as  is  known,  nitrogen  has  no  very  important  office  in 
the  process  of  respiration.  There  is  sometimes  a  slight  exhalation  of  this  gas  by  the 
lungs,  and  analyses  have  demonstrated  its  existence  in  solution  in  the  blood.  Magnus 
found  generally  a  larger  proportion  in  the  arterial  than  in  venous  blood,  although,  in  one 
instance,  there  was  a  larger  proportion  in  the  venous  blood.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain 
whether  the  nitrogen  which  exists  in  the  blood  be  derived  from  the  air  or  from  the 
tissues.  Its  almost  constant  exhalation  in  the  expired  air  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  it  is  produced  in  small  quantity  in  the  system  or  supplied  by  the  food.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  nitrogen  enters  into  combination  with  the  blood-corpuscles ;  it  exists  sim- 
ply in  solution  in  the  blood,  which  is  capable  of  absorbing  about  ten  times  as  much  as 
pure  water.  Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
blood  to  the  processes  of  nutrition. 

Condition  of  the  Gases  in  the  Blood, — It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  blood  exists,  not  in  simple  solution,  but  in  a  condition  of  feeble  combina- 
tion with  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  particularly  the  coloring 
matter.  In  studying  the  composition  of  the  corpuscles,  we  have  seen  that,  when  air  is 
admitted  to  venous  blood,  oxygen  unites  with  the  haBmaglobine,  forming  oxyhsema- 
globine.  Carbonic  oxide,  which  has  a  great  affinity  for  the  corpuscles,  displaces  almost 
immediately  all  the  oxygen  which  the  blood  contains.  When  the  corpuscles  are  de- 
stroyed, as  they  may  be  readily  by  receiving  fresh  blood  into  a  quantity  of  pure  water, 
the  red  color  is  instantly  changed  to  black. 

Carbonic  acid  is  more  easily  exhaled  from  the  blood  than  oxygen.  It  was  this 
principle  which  was  obtained  by  those  who  first  succeeded  in  extracting  gas  from  the 
blood.  While  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  oxygen  is  in  combination  with  the 
blood-corpuscles,  carbonic  acid  seems  to  be  in  a  condition  of  simple  solution  and  is  con- 
tained more  especially  in  the  plasma.  What  may  be  considered  as  the  free  carbonic  acid 
of  the  blood  behaves  in  all  regards  like  a  gas  simply  held  in  solution.  The  view  that  it  is 
held  in  solution  chiefly  in  the  plasma  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  serum  will  absorb 
more  carbonic  acid  than  ail  equal  volume  of  defibrinated  blood. 

Liebig  has  shown  that  the  phosphate  of  soda,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood, 
influences  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  can  be  held  in 
solution  by  any  liquid.  One  hundredth  of  a  part  of  this  salt  in  pure  water  will  double 
its  capacity  for  dissolving  carbonic  acid.  When  blood  is  in  contact  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  air,  oxygen  is  consumed  and  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled.  The  fact  that  car- 
bonic oxide,  which  has  such  a  remarkable  affinity  for  the  corpuscles,  displaces  oxygen 
almost  exclusively,  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  carbonic  acid  is 
contained  mainly  in  the  plasma. 

The  carbonic  acid  which  is  formed  in  the  tissues  and  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  in  its 
passage  through  the  capillaries  exists  in  this  fluid  in  two  forms :  one,  in  simple  solution, 
chiefly  in  the  plasma,  and  the  other,  in  a  state  of  such  loose  chemical  combination  in 
the  bicarbonates  that  it  may  be  disengaged  by  displacement  by  another  gas  and  is 
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readily  set  free  b'y  pneumic  acid.  This  gas  is  a  product  of  excretion  and  is  not  engaged 
in  any  of  the  vital  functions;  while  oxygen,  which  has  an  all-important  function  to  per- 
form, unites  immediately  with  the  blood-corpuscles  and  is  not  easily  disengaged  except 
when  it  undergoes  transformation  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  In  addition  to  this 
excrementitious  carbonic  acid,  there  is  another  portion  which  is  a  permanent  constituent 
of  the  blood,  in  the  carbonates,  and  cannot  be  set  free  without  the  use  of  reagents. 

Nitrogen  exists  in  the  blood  in  the  same  condition  of  solution  in  the  plasma  as 
carbonic  acid. 

Meehani$m  of  the  Interchange  of  Gases  between  the  Blood  and  the  Air  in  the  Lungs. — 
The  gases  from  the  air  pass  into  the  blood,  and  the  gases  of  the  blood  are  exhaled 
through  the  delicate  membrane  which  separates  these  two  fluids,  in  accordance  with 
laws  which  are  now  well  understood.  The  first  to  point  out  the  power  of  gases  thus 
to  penetrate  and  pass  through  membranes  was  the  late  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  Philadel- 
phia. His  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  subject  by  noticing  the  escape  of  gas  from 
gnm-elastic  balloons  filled  with  hydrogen.  Observations  on  the  lungs  of  the  snapping 
turtle  filled  with  air  and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  or  nitrous  oxide, 
showed  a  very  rapid  passage  of  gas  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior.  Dr.  Mitchell 
recognized  the  passage  of  gases  through  membranes  into  liquids  and  the  exhalation  of 
gases  which  were  in  solution  in  these  liquids.  He  noted  this  action  in  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  although  he  fell  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  there  was  no  carbonic  acid  in  solution  in  the  blood  and  that  it  was  ex- 
haled as  soon  as  formed.  A  few  years  later,  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  enclosed  a 
firesh  pig's  bladder,  filled  with  venous  blood,  in  a  bell-glass  of  oxygen.  In  two  hours  a 
quantity  of  oxygen  had  been  consumed  and  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  had  made 
its  appearance. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  lungs,  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  very  delicate  membrane,  over  an  immense  surface.  The  membrane, 
far  from  interfering  with  the  interchange  of  gases,  actually  favors  it ;  and  thus,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  which  regulate  endosmosis  between  gases  and  liquids,  the  oxygen 
is  continually  passing  into  the  blood  and  the  free  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled. 

General  Differences  in  the  Composition  of  Arterial  and  Venous  Blood, — All  observers 
agree  that  there  are  certain  marked  difierences  in  the  composition  of  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  aside  from  their  free  gases.  The  arterial  blood  contains  less  water  and  is  richer 
in  organic  and  most  inorganic  constituents  than  the  venous  blood.  It  also  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  corpuscles.  It  is  more  coaffulable  and  offers  a  larger  and  firmer 
clot  than  venous  blood.  The  only  principles  wliich  are  constantly  more  abundant  in 
venous  blw)d  are  water  and  the  alkaline  carbonates.  According  to  Longet,  10,000  parts 
of  venous  b]<>o<l  contained  12*3  parts  of  carbonic  acid  combined,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  arterial  blood  contained  but  8*3  parts.  The  deficiency  of  water  in  the  blood  which 
comes  from  the  lungs  is  readily  explained  by  the  escape  of  wateiiy  vapor  in  the  expired  air. 

An  important  distinction  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  one  to  which  we  have 
already  incidentally  alluded ;  viz.,  that  the  former  has  a  uniform  composition  in  all  parts 
of  the  arterial  system,  while  the  composition  of  the  latter  varies  very  much  in  the  blood 
coming  from  diflerent  organs.  Arterial  blood  is  capable  of  carrying  on  the  processes  of 
nutrition,  while  venous  blood  is  not  and  cannot  even  circulate  freely  in  the  systemic 
capillaries. 

Relations  of  Respiration  to  Nutrition^  etc. — It  has  been  demonstrated  that  all  tissues, 
80  long  as  they  retain  their  absolute  integrity  of  composition,  have  the  property  of  appro- 
priating oxygen  and  exhaling  carbonic  acid,  independently  of  the  presence  of  blood ;  and 
that  the  arterial  blood  carries  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  there  gives  it  up,  and 
receives  carbonic  acid,  which  is  carried  by  the  venous  blood  to  the  limgs,  to  be  exhaled. 
11 
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From  this  fact  alone,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  respiration  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  general  act  of  nutrition.  Its  processes  must  be  studied,  therefore,  as  they  take 
place  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  In  the  present  state  of  the  science,  the 
questions  which  naturally  arise  in  connection  with  the  essential  processes  of  respiration 
are  the  following : 

1.  In  what  way  is  oxygen  consumed  in  the  system? 

2.  now  is  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  system  ? 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  processes  which  take  place  between  the  disappearance 
of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  ? 

When  these  questions  are  satisfactorily  answered,  we  shall  understand  the  essence  of 
respiration ;  but,  in  reasoning  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  assimilat- 
ing the  respiratory  phenomena  too  closely  to  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted  as 
they  occur  ui  inorganic  bodies.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  organism  we  are 
dealing  with  principles  which  have  the  remarkable  property  of  self-regeneration,  and 
which,  as  a  simple  condition  of  normal  existence,  consume  oxygen,  when  it  is  presented 
to  them,  and  exhale  carbonic  acid.  Without  a  proper  supply  of  oxygen,  the  tissues  die, 
lose  these  peculiar  properties,  and  finally  disappear  by  putrefactive  decomposition.  This 
consumption  of  oxygen  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  appropriation, 
by  a  living  part,  of  an  element  necessary  to  supply  waste,  in  the  same  way  as  those  ma- 
terials which  are  ordinarily  called  nutritive  are  appropriated.  That  waste  is  continually 
going  on  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and,  as  the  production  of  urea,  creatine,  creatinine, 
cholesterine,  etc.,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  absorption  of  food,  so  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  is  in  a  certain  degree  independeot  of  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen. How  different  are  these  phenomena  from  those  which  attend  the  combinations  and 
decompositions  of  inorganic  matters  1  As  an  example,  let  oxygen  be  brought  in  contact, 
under  proper  conditions,  with  iron.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  union  of  iron  and 
oxygen  takes  place,  and  a  new  substance,  oxide  of  iron,  is  formed,  which  has  peculiar 
and  distinct  properties.  In  the  same  way,  carbonic  acid  may  be  disengaged  from  its 
combinations  by  the  action  of  a  stronger  acid,  which  unites  with  the  base  and  forms  a 
new  substance  in  no  way  resembling  the  original  salt.  To  make  the  contrast  still  more 
striking,  let  fat  be  heated  in  oxygen  or  in  the  air  until  it  undergoes  combustion ;  it  is 
then  changed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  by  a  definite  chemical  reaction,  and  is  utterly 
destroyed  as  fat. 

In  the  living  body  the  organic  nitrogenized  principles  are  in  a  condition  of  continual 
change,  breaking  down  and  forming  various  excrementitious  principles,  at  the  head  of 
which  may  be  placed  carbonic  acid.  It  is  essential  to  life  that  these  principles  be  main- 
tained in  their  chemical  integrity,  which  requires  a  supply  of  fresh  matter  as  food,  and, 
above  all,  a  supply  of  oxygen.  We  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  ignoring  well-estab- 
lished facts  and  principles  when  we  assimilate  without  reserve  the  process  of  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  and  production  of  carbonic  acid  by  living  organic  bodies,  to  simple 
combustion  of  sugar  or  faj.  The  ancients  saw  that  the  breath  was  warmer  than  the  sur- 
rounding air,  that  in  the  lungs  the  air  took  heat  from  the  body,  and,  as  they  knew  of  no 
other  changes  in  the  air  produced  by  respiration,  they  assumed  that  its  object  was  simply 
to  cool  the  blood.  Lavoisier  discovered  that  the  air,  containing  oxygen,  lost  a  portion 
of  this  principle  in  respiration  and  gained  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor.  He  saw  that 
this  might  be  imitated  by  the  combustion  of  hydro-carbons,  such  as  exist  in  the  blood. 
He  called  respiration  a  slow  combustion  and  regarded  as  its  principal  office  the  mainte- 
nance of  animal  temperature.  When  it  was  shown  by  analyses  of  the  blood  for  gases, 
that  oxygen  is  not  consumed  in  the  lungs,  but  is  taken  up  by  the  circulating  fluid  and 
carried  all  over  the  body,  and  that  carbonic  acid  is  brought  from  all  parts  by  the  blood 
to  the  lungs,  these  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  tissues  have  the  prop- 
erty of  consuming  oxygen  and  exhaling  carbonic  acid,  led  physiologists  to  change  the 
location  of  the  combustive  process  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues. 
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We  cannot  stop  at  this  point  Now  it  is  known  that  the  organic  principles  of  the 
body,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  tissues  and  org^s,  are  continually  undergoing  change 
as  a  condition  of  existence;  that  they  do  not  unite  with  any  substance  in  definite  chemi- 
cal proportions,  but  that  their  particles,  after  a  certain  period  of  existence,  degenerate 
into  excrementitious  substances  and  are  regenerated  by  an  appropriation  and  change  of 
materials  furnished  by  the  blood.  As  far  as  the  respiration  of  these  parts  is  concerned,, 
we  can  only  say,  that,  in  this  process,  carbonic  acid  is  produced  and  oxygen  is  consumed. 
These  facts  sliow  that  respiration  is  essentially  a  phenomenon  of  nutrition,  possessing  a 
degree  of  complexity  certainly  equal  to  that  of  the  other  nutritive  processes.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  thus  far  \U  cause  and  intimate  nature  have  eluded  investigation. 
In  respiration  by  the  tissues,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  give  the  cause  of  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  or  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  or  to  demonstrate  the  condition  in  which 
oxygen  exists  when  once  appropriated,  or  the  particular  changes  which  take  place  and 
the  principles  which  are  lost,  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  views  of  physiologists  with  regard  to  the  essential  processes  of  respiration,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Lavoisier,  have  barely  an  historical  interest  at  the  present  day,  except 
the  remarkable  idea  of  Mayow,  which  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  process  and 
which  was  unnoticed  for  about  a  hundred  years.  It  is  not  our  object  to  dwell  upon  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time,  or  even  to  fully  discuss,  in 
this  connection,  the  combustion-theory  as  proposed  by  Lavoisier  and  modified  by  Liebig 
and  others.  Although  this  theory  is  nominally  received  by  many  physiologists  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  them,  in  accordance  with  the  facts  which  have 
since  been  developed,  really  regard  respiration  as  connected  with  nutrition.  They  only 
differ  from  those  who  reject  the  combustion-theory,  in  their  definition  of  the  term  com- 
bustion. Lavoisier  regarded  respiration  as  a  slow  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ; 
and,  if  every  rapid  or  slow  combuiation  of  oxygen  with  any  other  body  be  considered  a 
combustion,  this  view  is  absolutely  correct  and  was  proven  when  it  was  shown  that 
oxygen  united  with  any  of  the  tissues.  Longet  says  that  since  the  time  of  Lavoisier  it  is 
agreed  to  give  the  above  signification  to  the  word  combustion ;  but  this  must  simply  be 
fur  the  purpose  of  retauiing  the  name  applied  by  Lavoisier  to  the  respiratory  process, 
while  its  signification  is  altered  to  suit  the  facts  which  have  since  taken  their  place  in 
science.  There  is  no  doubt  that  combustion  is  generally  regarded  as  signifying  the  direct 
and  active  union  of  oxygen  with  certain  principles  which  commonly  contain  carbon  and 
hydrogen;  and  the  immediate  products  of  this  union  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and,  inci- 
dentally, heat  and  light.  It  is  certain  that  oxygen  does  not  unite  in  the  body  directly 
with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  although  it  is  consumed  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  pro- 
duced in  respiration.  Important  intermediate  phenomena  take  place,  and  wo  do  not 
therefore  fully  express  the  respiratory  process  by  the  term  combustion.  The  researches 
of  Spallanzani,  W.  F.  Edwards,  Collard  de  Martigny,  and  others,  who  have  demonstrated 
the  abundant  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  by  animals  and  by  tissues  deprived  of  oxygen, 
show  that  it  is  not  a  product  of  combustion  of  any  of  the  principles  of  the  organism. 
Rejecting  this  hypothesis  as  insufficient  to  explain  the  intimate  nature  of  the  respira- 
tory process,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  satisfactorily,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
it  is  possible  to  answer  the  several  questions  we  have  proposed. 

1.  In  what  way  is  the  oxygen  consumed  in  the  system?  Oxygon  taken  from  the  air 
is  immediately  absorbed  by,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Part 
of  the  oxygen  disappears  in  the  red  corpuscles  themselves,  and  carbonic  acid  is  given 
off.  To  how  great  an  extent  this  takes  place  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  evident, 
even  from  a  study  of  the  methods  of  analysis  of  the  blood  for  gases,  that  the  property 
of  absorbing  oxygen  and  ginng  off*  carbonic  acid,  which  Spallanzani  demonstrated  to 
belong  to  the  tissues,  is  possessed  as  well  by  the  red  corpuscles.  During  life  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  how  far  this  takes  place  in  the  blood  and  how  far  in  the  tissues. 
The  theory  has  been  proposed  that  all  the  respiratory  change  takes  place  in  the  blood  as 
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it  circulates ;  but  the  avidity  of  the  tissues  for  oxygen  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  exhale  carbonic  acid  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  much  of  this  change  is  effected 
in  their  substance. 

Oxygen,  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  tissues,  is  appropriated  and  consumed  in  their 
substance,  together  with  the  nutritive  materials  with  which  the  circulating  fluid  is 
^charged.  We  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the  laws  which  regulate  its  consumption  but 
have  not  been  able  to  follow  it  out  and  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  which 
take  place.  All  that  we  can  say  definitely  on  this  point  is,  that  it  unites  with  the  organic 
principles  of  the  system,  satisfying  the  "  respiratory  sense  ^'  and  supplying  an  imperative 
want  which  is  felt  by  all  animals  and  which  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  organism.  After 
being  absorbed,  it  is  lost  in  the  intricate  processes  of  nutrition.  There  is  no  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  oxygen  unites  directly  with  carbonaceous  matters  in  the  blood 
which  it  meets  in  the  lungs,  and,  by  direct  unioi\  with  carbon,  forms  carbonic  acid. 

2.  How  is  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  system?  That  carbonic  acid  makes  its 
appearan<!Q  in  the  blood  itself,  produced  in  the  red  corpuscles,  has  been  abundantly  proven 
by  observations  already  cited,  although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent  thiH 
takes  place  during  life.  It  is  likewise  a  product  of  the  physiological  decomposition  of 
the  tissues,  whence  it  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  circulating  in  the  capillaries  and  conveyed 
by  the  veins  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated 
that  its  production  is  not  immediately  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  for  its 
formation  continues  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  of  nitrogen.  It  is  most  reasonable 
to  consider  the  carbonic  acid  thus  formed  as  a  product  of  excretion  or  disassimilation, 
like  urea,  creatine,  or  cholesterine.  The  fact  that  it  may  easily  be  produced  artificially, 
out  of  the  body,  does  not  demonstrate  that  its  formation  in  the  body  is  as  simple  as  when 
it  is  formed  by  the  process  of  combustion.  We  may  be  able  at  some  future  time  to  pro- 
duce artificially  all  the  excrementitious  principles,  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  case 
of  urea ;  but  we  are  hardly  justified  in  supposing  that  the  mode  of  formation  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  nutrition,  is  precisely  the  same  as  when  it  is  made  by 
our  chemical  manipulatiotis. 

As  expressing  nearly  all  that  is  known,  even  at  the  present  day,  regarding  the  mode 
of  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  economy,  we  may  take  the  following  concluding 
passage  from  the  paper  of  Collard  de  Martigny,  published  in  1830  : 

"  The  carbonic  acid  expired  is  a  product  of  assimilative  decomposition,  secreted  in 
the  capillaries  and  excreted  by  the  lungs." 

The  carbonic  acid  thus  produced  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  part  of  it  in  a  free  state  in 
solution,  particularly  in  the  plasma,  and  a  part  which  has  united  with  the  carbonates  to 
form  bicarbonates.  Carried  thus  to  the  lungs,  the  free  gas  is  removed  by  simple  dis- 
placement, and  that  which  exists  in  combination  is  set  free  by  the  acids  found  in  the 
pulmonary  substance. 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  processes,  from  the  disappearance  of 
oxygen  to  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid?  A  definite  answer  to  this  question  would 
complete  our  knowledge  of  the  respiratory  process ;  but  this,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  we  are  not  prepared  to  give.  We  can  only  repeat  what  has  already  been  so 
frequently  referred  to,  that  oxygen  must  be  considered  as  a  nutritive  principle,  and 
carbonic  acid,  as  a  product  of  excretion.  The  intermediate  processes  belong  to  the  general 
function  of  nutrition,  with  the  intimate  nature  of  which  we  are  unacquainted.  We 
have  not  sufficient  evidence  for  supposing  that  this  process  is  identical  with  what  is 
generally  known  as  combustion. 

The  Respiratory  Sense^  or  Want  on  the  part  of  the  System  which  induces  the 
Respiratory  Movetnents,     (Besoin  de  respirer.) 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  peculiar  and  distressing  sense  of  suffocation  which 
attends  an  interruption  in  the  respiratory  process.    Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  act 
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of  breathing  takes  place  without  our  knowledge ;  bat  even  when  the  air  is  but  little 
vitiated,  when  its  entrance  into  the  lungs  is  slightly  interfered  with,  or  when  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  pulmonary  structure  is  involved  in  disease,  we  experience  a  certain 
sense  of  uneasiness  and  become  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  respiratory  efforts.  This 
gradually  merges  into  the  sense  of  suffocation,  and,  if  the  obstruction  be  sufficient,  is  fol- 
lowed by  conyulsions,  insensibility,  and  finally  by  death. 

Although  we  are  not  sensible  of  any  want  of  air  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  was 
proven  by  the  celebrated  experiment  of  Robert  Hook,  in  1664,  that  there  is  a  want 
always  felt  by  the  system,  and  that,  if  this  want  be  effectually  supplied,  no  respiratory 
movements  will  take  place.  We  have  often  repeated  the  experiment  demonstrating  this 
fact*  If  a  dog  be  brought  completely  under  the  influence  of  ether,  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men opened,  and  artificial  respiration  be  carefully  kept  up  by  means  of  a  bellows  fixed  in 
the  trachea,  even  after  the  animal  has  come  from  under  the  influence  of  the  aneesthetic  so 
aa  to  look  around  and  wag  his  tail  when  spoken  to,  he  will  frequently  cease  all  respiratory 
movements  when  the  air  is  adequately  supplied  to  the  lungs ;  but  if  the  artificial  respi- 
ration be  interrupted  or  imperfectly  performed,  the  animal  almost  immediately  feels  the 
want  of  air,  and  the  respiratory  muscles  are  thrown  into  violent  contraction. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  indeed,  that  there  exists  in  the  system  what  may  appropri- 
ately be  regarded  as  a  respiratory  sense,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  French,  besoin  de  respirerj 
which  operates  upon  the  respiratory  nervous  centre  and  gives  rise  to  the  involuntary 
movements  of  respiration,  and  that  this  sense  is  exaggerated  by  any  thing  which  inter- 
feres with  respiration,  and  is  then  conveyed  to  the  brain,  where  it  is  appreciated  as 
dyspnoea  and  finally  as  the  overpowering  sense  of  suffocation.  An  exaggeration  of  the 
respiratory  sense  constitutes  a  sense  of  oppression,  which  is  referred  to  the  lungs ;  but  it 
cannot  be  assumed,  from  sensations  only,  that  the  sense  of  want  of  air  is  really  situated 
in  the  lungs.  The  question  of  its  seat  and  its  immediate  cause  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  physiological  points  connected  with  respiration. 

Many  physiologists  accept  the  view  of  Marshall  Hall,  that  the  respiratory  sense  has  its 
origin  in  the  lungs,  is  carried  to  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the 
pncumogastric  nerves,  and  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  pulmonary 
vesicles ;  but  there  are  facts  in  pliysiology  and  pathology  which  are  inconsistent  with 
such  an  exclusive  view. 

In  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart,  when  the  system  is  imperfectly  supplied  with  oxygen- 
ated blood,  the  sense  of  suffocation  is  frequently  most  distressing,  although  the  lungs  be 
unaffected  and  receive  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure  air.  Tliis  and  other  similar  facts  led 
B^rard  to  adopt  the  view  that  the  respiratory  sense  has  its  point  of  departure  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  and  is  duo  to  their  distention  as  the  result  of  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  through  the  lungs.  John  Reid  thought  it  was  due  in  a  measure  to  the  cir- 
culation of  venous  blood  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Volkmann,  in  1841,  advanced  the 
view  that  the  sense  of  want  of  air  is  dependent  upon  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues, 
producing  an  impression  which  is  conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata  by  the  nerves  of 
general  sensibility.  By  a  series  of  experiments,  this  observer  disproved  the  view  that 
this  sense  resides  in  the  lungs  and  is  transmitted  along  the  pncumogastric  nerves ;  and, 
by  exclusion,  he  located  it  in  the  general  system.  In  the  hope  of  settling  some  of  these 
questions,  we  instituted,  in  1861,  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  situation  and  cause 
of  the  respiratory  sense.  In  these  observations,  the  following  facts,  some  of  which  had 
been  previously  noted,  were  demonstrated : 

1.  If  the  chest  be  opened  in  a  living  animal,  and  artificial  respiration  be  carefully  per- 
formed, inflating  the  lungs  sufficiently  but  cautiously  and  taking  care  to  change  the  air  in 
the  bellows  every  few  moments,  as  long  as  this  is  continued,  the  animal  will  make  no 
respiratory  effort ;  showing  that,  for  the  time,  the  respiratory  sense  is  abolished. 

2.  When  the  artificial  respiration  is  interrupted,  the  respiratory  muscles  are  thrown 
into  contraction,  and  the  animal  makes  regular,  and  at  last  violent  efforts.     If  we  now 
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expose  an  artery  and  note  the  color  of  tb©  Mood  as  it  flowp,  it  will  b©  observed  that  tli© 
rei^piratory  etforts  oommenco  only  wbt'n  the  bkiod  in  the  vessel  begins  to  be  dark*    When 
artifieial  respiration  is  resumed^  the  respiratory  efforts  cease  only  when  the  blood  become 
red  in  the  arteries. 

3.  li,  while  artificiiil  re{*piration  is  being  regularly  performed,  n  large  artery  be  opened 
and  t!ie  system  be  tliiia  drained  of  blood,  when  the  ha^mo^rhage  has  proceeded  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  animal  makea  respiratory  efforts,  which  become  more  and  more  violeat, 
until  they  terminate,  jtist  before  death,  in  i^eneral  convnlsione. 

These  facts,  which  may  be  sncccssively  observed  in  a  single  experiment,  remain  pre- 
ciaely  the  same  if  we  previotiJ^ly  divide  both  pneuinogastHc  nerven  in  the  neck  ;  showing 
tbnt  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  nerves  which  convey  the  respiratory  sense  to  the 
nic'dulh\  oblongata* 

The  conclusion  which  may  legitimately  be  drawn  from  the  above-mentioned  facts  is 
that  the  respiratory  sense  does  not  originnte  in  the  hing*,  for  it  operatea  when  the  lungs ' 
are  regularly  tilled  with  pure  air,  if  the  system  be  drained  of  the  oxygen-carrying  t!uid. 

In  1877,  we  repeated  and  extended  the  experiments  just  mentioned  (JVVtf  Tork  Medical 
Jimmul,  November,  1877).     The  new  experiments  were  made  npon  dogs,  in  the  follow- 
ing way :  The  animals  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  ether,  the  chest  was  opened, 
and  artificial  respiration  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  bellows  fixed  in  the  trachea.    The 
great  vessels  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  were  isolated  so  that  they  could  be  sep- 
arately constricted  at  will.     In  a  number  of  experiments  upon  different  animals,  the  in- 
nominate artery  and  the  left  subclavian  were  constricted,  and  the  animal  began  to  make 
respiratory  efforts  in  from  two  minutes  and  five  seconds  to  two  minutes  and  eight  sec- 
onds nfter,  although  artificial  respiration  was  kept  up  constantly   and  efficiently.    The 
animals  made  no  respiratory  efforts  wlien  the  vessels  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
were  left  free  and  when  the  aorta  was  tied  in  the  chest,  which  cut  otf  the  supply  of  blood, 
from  the  tritnk  and  the  lower  extremities.     In  the  experiments  in  which  the  ve 
j;oing  to  the  head  ami  upjier  extremities  were  constrictedj  the  respiratory  efforts  always^ 
ceased  when  the  ves«icls  were  freed.* 

In  our  experiments  upon  t!ie  lnc4ition  of  the  sense  of  want  of  air,  made  in  1B61,  wc 
thought  that  thoy  proved  experimentally  that  the  sense  of  want  of  air  is  due  to  a 
deficiency  in  oxygen  in  the  system  at  large.  The  main  features  of  the  experiments  made 
at  that  time  have  been  already  stated.  Oar  object  in  making  these  new  experiments  was 
to  study  the  effects  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of  oxygenated  bJood  from  different  parts. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  sole  respiratory  nervous  CrCntre  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  we  endeavored  to  devise  some  means  of  cutting  <if!"  the  arterial  supply  of  blood  from 
this  part.  Animals  respire  when  all  of  the  encephalic  centres  have  been  destroyed  ex- 
cept the  medulla  oblongata,  so  that  it  is  improbable  that  cutting  off  the  supply  of  bloi>d 
from  the  brain  would  affect  the  muscles  of  respiration,  proiided  that  artificial  respiration 
be  efficiently  maintained.  Blood  can  get  to  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  intertuil 
carotids,  which  are  connected  with  the  circle  of  Willis,  from  the  vertebral  arteries,  which 
unite  to  form  tlie  basilar  artery,  and  perhaps  from  other  vessels ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  if 
all  the  arteries  given  ofF  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  be  tied,  the  medulla  must  be  deprived 
of  oxygenated  blood. 

In  one  experiment  (1B77),  the  innominate  artery  and  the  loft  snbelavian  artery  wer^ 
constricted,  and  the  animal  made  respiratory  eflfbrts  in  two  minntes  and  eight  seeoodv 
notwith.s  tan  ding  that  ortificial  respiration  was  kept  up. 

In  another  experiment,  the  same  vessels  were  coDitricted,  and  the  animal  made  J"e«j^^ 
atory  efforts  in  two  minntes  and  five  seconds. 

In  a  third  experiment,  both  subclavian  arteries  and  both  carotids  wore  eonstri^^j^^ 

'  Thfl  rpacler  Is  rproired  to  our  origin b1  article  for  ft  complete  recount  of  fbf  dctalto  of  Owie  expcrimc^bu     |^^ 
m«ii>,  Grvndi#9  dtr  PhytioloffiA,  BwIUh  1870,  S.  16  \  aiid  la  Fotter,  Tf^Botik  tit  J'^iffMofff^  I/«d«ii^  ^ 
SW,  tlie  r«»plraior7  eHorU  w*  Attrlbutod  to  ''an  ftocutnulatkiD  of  c«rlK>iUc  mUI  mad  A  paucity  ofmllftblo  o^^ 
tbo  medtUk  oblongAU,  bat  Ihit  vl«»w  beked  tkf>  poiltive  fijcfieriiiieiitkl  proof  iflbfaed  \>y  oat  «xpeftanMi1i  of  \^ 
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and  the  animal  made  respiratory  efforts  in  two  minutes  and  seven  seconds.  Both  vertebral 
arteries  and  both  carotids  were  constricted,  and  the  animal  made  no  respiratory  efforts 
for  five  minutes ;  but  respiratory  efforts  were  made  in  one  minute  and  thirty-five  seconds 
after  both  subclavians  had  been  constricted  in  addition  to  the  vertebrals  and  carotids. 

It  seems,  from  these  experiments,  that,  in  order  to  induce  respiratory  efforts  in  an 
animal  under  the  infiuence  of  ether  and  with  the  lungs  supplied  with  air  by  artificial  res- 
piration, either  the  innominate  artery  and  the  left  subclavian  artery,  or  both  subclavians, 
both  carotids,  and  both  vertebral  arteries,  must  be  tied.  In  other  words,  according  to 
our  view  of  the  cause  of  these  respiratory  efforts,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  medulla  ob- 
longata cannot  bo  cut  off  completely  except  by  tying  all  the  vessels  given  off  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta. 

As  the  result  of  these  experiments,  we  must  now  modify  the  view  advanced  in  1861 
as  a  conclusion  from  experiments  then  published,  which  we  have  maintained  up  to  the 
present  time;  viz.,  that  the  sense  of  want  of  air,  which  is  the  starting-point  of  the  move- 
ments of  respiration,  is  due  to  want  of  oxygen  in  the  general  system.  The  experiments 
made  in  1861  were  accurate,  and  the  conclusions  from  them  seemed  to  be  legitimate ;  but 
these  experiments  were  incomplete.  Our  more  recent  experiments,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  experiments  of  1861,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sense  of  want  of  air  is  due 
to  a  want  of  circulation  of  oxygenated  blood  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

If  we  regard  the  sense  of  want  of  air  as  due  primarily  to  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  which  can  hardly  bo  doubted,  it  becomes  an  important  and  inter- 
esting question  to  determine,  whether  the  normal  respiratory  movements  be  actually  re- 
flex in  their  character,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  or  whether  they  be  due  to  direct 
excitation  of  the  nerve-cells  in  the  respiratory  centre.  The  latter  seems,  at  present,  to 
be  the  more  reasonable  supposition. 

Sen»6  of  Suffocation, — We  must  separate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  respiratory  sense 
from  the  sense  of  distress  from  want  of  air,  and  its  extreme  degree,  the  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion. The  first  is  not  a  sensation,  but  an  impression  made  upon  the  medulla  oblongata, 
giving  rise  to  involuntary  respiratory  movements.  The  necessities  for  oxygen  on  the  part 
of  the  system  regulate  the  supply  of  air  to  the  lungs.  "We  have  already  seen  that,  once  in 
every  five  to  eight  respirations,  or  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  a  little  restricted 
under  the  influence  of  depressing  emotions,  an  involuntary  deep  or  sighing  inspiration  is 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  air  in  the  lungs  more  completely.  The  increased 
consumption  of  oxygen,  and  a  certain  amount  of  interference  with  the  mechanical  process 
of  respiration  during  violent  muscular  exercise  put  us  "  out  of  breath,"  and  for  a  time 
the  respiratory  movements  are  exaggerated.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  physiological  way 
in  which  the  want  of  air  is  appreciated  by  the  senses.  A  deficiency  in  hasmatosis,  either 
from  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  mechanical  obstruction  in  the  air-passages,  or  grave  trouble 
in  the  general  circulation,  produces  all  grades  of  sensations,  from  the  slight  oppression 
which  is  felt  m  a  crowded  room,  to  the  intense  distress  of  suffocation.  "When  hojmatosis 
is  but  slightly  interfered  with,  only  an  indefinite  sense  of  oppression  is  experienced,  and 
the  respiratory  movements  are  a  little  increased,  the  most  marked  effect  being  an  increase 
in  the  number  and  extent  of  sighing  inspirations. 

Experiments  have  failed  to  sliow  that  either  the  respiratory  sense  or  the  sense  of  suf- 
focation is  due  to  irritation  produced  by  carbonic  acid  in  the  non-oxygenated  blood. 

Respiratory  Efforts  before  Birth. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  placenta,  and 
the  one  which  is  most  immediately  connected  with  the  life  of  the  foetus,  is  a  respiratory 
interchange  of  gases,  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  gills  of  aquatic  animals. 
The  vascular  prolongations  from  the  foetus  are  continually  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the 
mother,  and  tliis  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  receive  oxygen.    Notwithstanding  the 
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statements  of  those  who  have  been  nnable  to  note  any  difference  in  color  between  the 
blood  contained  in  the  umbilical  arteries  and  the  vein,  there  are  direct  observations 
showing  that  such  a  difference  does  exist.  Legallois  frequently  observed  a  bright-red 
color  in  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  vein ;  and,  on  alternately  compressing  and  releasing  the 
vessel,  he  saw  the  blood  change  in  color  successively  from  red  to  dark  and  from  dark  to  red. 
Zweifel  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  oxyhsemaglobine  in  the  blood  of  the  umbilical 
vessels  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  thus  showing  that  it  contains  oxygen.  As  oxygen  is 
thus  adequately  supplied  to  the  system,  the  foetus  is  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the 
animals  in  which  artificial  respiration  was  effectually  performed.  The  want  of  oxygen  is 
fully  met,  and  therefore  no  respiratory  efforts  take  place.  Respiratory  movements  will 
take  place,  however,  even  in  very  young  animals,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  oxygen 
in  the  system.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  liquor  amnii  occasionally  finds  its  way  into 
the  respiratory  passages  of  the  foetus,  where  it  could  only  enter  during  efforts  at  respira- 
tion. Winslow,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  first  noticed  respiratory  efforts  in 
the  fcBtuses  of  cats  and  dogs  in  the  uterus  of  the  mother  during  life ;  and  many  others 
have  observed  that,  when  foetuses  are  removed  from  vascular  connection  with  the  moth- 
er, they  will  make  vigorous  cfibrts  at  respiration.  This  fact  we  have  frequently  had  oc- 
casion to  demonstrate  in  making  operations  upon  pregnant  animals.  After  the  death  of 
th^  mother,  the  foetus  always  niukcs  a  certain  number  of  distinct  and  unmistakable  respi- 
ratory efforts,  which  follow  each  other  at  regular  intervals. 

From  what  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  with  regard  to  the  seat  and  cause 
of  the  respiratory  sense  after  birth,  it  is  evident  that  want  of  oxygen  is  the  cause  of  re- 
spiratory movements  in  the  foetus.  "When  the  circulation  in  the  maternal  portion  of  th^ 
placenta  is  interrupted  from  any  cause,  or  when  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  obstructed  in 
its  course  to  and  from  the  placenta,  the  impression  due  to  want  of  oxygen  is  made  upon 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  efforts  at  respiration  are  the  result.  This  cannot  be  due  to 
an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  and  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  our  viewg 
with  regard  to  the  seat  of  the  respiratory  sense. 

Cutaneous  Respiration. 

This  mode  of  respiration,  although  very  important  in  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals, is  insignificant  in  the  human  subject  and  is  even  more  slight  in  animals  covered 
with  hair  or  feathers.  Still,  an  appreciable  quantity  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  skin 
of  the  human  subject,  and  an  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  proportionately  larger, 
is  exhaled.  Exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  connected  rather  with  the  functions 
of  the  skin  as  a  general  eliminating  organ  and  is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  the  re- 
spiratory process,  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  excretion.  Carbonic 
acid  is  given  off  with  the  general  emanations  from  the  surface,  being  found  at  the  same 
time  in  solution  in  the  urine  and  in  most  of  the  secretions.  It  is  well  known  that  death 
follows  the  application  of  an  impermeable  coating  to  the  entire  cutaneous  surface ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  due  to  a  suppression  of  its  respiratory  function  alone.  The  skin  baa 
other  offices,  particularly  in  connection  with  regulation  of  the  animal  temperature,  which 
are  infinitely  more  important. 

An  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous,  as  compared  with  pulmonary  respiration, 
has  been  made  by  Scharling,  by  comparing  the  relative  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  According  to  this  observer,  the  skin  performs  from  ^  to  ^  of 
the  respiratory  function.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect  all  the  carbonic  acid  ^ven 
off  by  the  skin  under  perfectly  normal  conditions.  In  some  recent  observations  by  An- 
bert,  the  estimate  is  very  much  lower  than  that  given  by  Scharling. 

Asphyxia. 
The  effects  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  are  mainly  referable  to 
the  circulatory  system  and  have  already  been  considered  under  the  head  of  the  influ- 
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ence  of  respiration  apon  the  oironlation.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  asphyxia  the 
non-a&rated  blood  passes  with  so  much  difficulty  through  the  systemic  capiUaries  as 
finally  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  heart  It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have  experi- 
mented on  this  subject,  that  the  movements  of  the  heart,  once  arrested  in  this  way,  can- 
not be  restored,  but  that  while  the  slightest  regular  movements  continue,  its  functions 
will  gradually  return  if  air  be  readmitted  to  the  lungs. 

A  remarkable  power  of  resisting  asphyxia  exists  in  newly-born  animals  that  have 
never  breathed.  This  was  noticed  by  Haller  and  others  and  has  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous experiments,  among  which  we  may  mention  those  of  Bufibn,  LegaUois,  and  W.  F. 
Edwards.  Legallois  found  that  young  rabbits  would  live  for  fifteen  minutes  deprived  of 
air  by  submersion,  but  that  this  power  of  resistance  diminished  rapidly  with  age.  W. 
F.  Edwards  has  shown  that  there  exists  a  great  difference  in  this  regard  in  different 
classes  of  animals.  Dogs  and  oats,  which  are  bom  with  the  eyes  shut  and  in  which  there 
is  at  first  a  very  slight  development  of  animal  heat,  will  show  signs  of  life  after  submer- 
sion for  more  than  half  an  hour ;  while  Guinea-pigs,  which  are  born  with  the  eyes  open, 
are  much  more  active,  and  produce  a  greater  amount  of  heat,  will  not  live  more  than 
seven  minutes.  The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  has  been  attributed  to  the  existence  of 
the  foramen  ovale,  enabling  the  blood  to  get  to  the  system  without  passing  through 
the  lungs,  by  those  who  regard  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  asphyxia  as  due  to  ob- 
struction to  the  pulmonary  circulation ;  but  this  explanation  is  not  sufficient,  as  blood 
passes  easily  through  the  lungs  in  asphyxia  and  is  obstructed  only  in  the  systemic  capil- 
laries. The  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that,  in  most  warm-blooded  animals,  during  the 
very  first  periods  of  extra-uterine  life,  the  demands  on  the  part  of  the  system  for  oxygen 
are  comparatively  slight.  At  this  time,  there  is  very  little  activity  in  the  processes  of 
nutrition,  and  the  actual  consumption  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  are 
much  below  the  usual  regular  standard  in  animals  of  this  class.  In  fact,  their  condition  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  cold-blooded  animals.  The  actual  difi'erence  in  the  consumption 
of  oxygen  immediately  after  birth  and  at  the  age  of  a  few  days  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  remarkable  power  of  resisting  asphyxia  just  after  birth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  connected  with 
the  subject  of  asphyxia,  is  the  effect  on  the  system  of  air  vitiated  from  breathing  in  a 
confined  space.  There  are  here  several  points  which  present  themselves  for  considera- 
tion. The  effect  of  respiration  on  the  air  is  to  take  away  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen 
and  to  add  certain  principles  which  are  regarded  as  deleterious.  The  emanation  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  having  the  most  decided  influence  upon  the  system  is  carbonic  acid. 
A  careful  review  of  the  most  reliable  observations  on  this  subject  shows  that  the  in- 
fluence of  carbonic  acid  is  generally  very  much  over-estimated.  In  poisoning  by  char- 
coal-fumes, it  is  generally  carbonic  oxide  which  is  the  active  principle.  Regnault  and 
Keiset  exposed  dogs  and  rabbits  for  many  hours  to  an  atmosphere  containing  twenty- 
three  parts  per  hundred  of  carbonic  acid  artificially  introduced,  and  thirty  to  forty  parts 
of  oxygen,  without  any  ill  effects.  They  took  care,  however,  to  keep  up  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  oxygen.  These  experiments  are  at  variance  with  the  results  obtained  by  others, 
but  Regnault  and  Keiset  explain  this  difference  by  the  supposition  that  the  gases  in  other 
observations  were  probably  impure,  containing  a  little  chlorine  or  carbonic  oxide.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  from  the  high  reputation  of  these  observers  for  skill  and  accuracy, 
tliat  their  experiments  are  perfectly  reliable ;  and,  in  that  case,  they  prove  that  carbonic 
acid  does  not  act  upon  the  system  as  a  poison.  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Bernard  with  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  known  to  be  excessively  poisonous.  In 
animals  killed  by  this  gas,  the  blood,  both  venous  and  arterial,  is  of  a  bright-red  color, 
which  is  due  to  the  fixation  of  the  gas  by  the  blood-corpuscles.  In  this  way,  the  red 
corpuscles,  which  act  normally  as  respiratory  agents  carrying  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  are 
paralyzed,  and  tlie  animal  dies  from  asphyxia.  "We  have  already  referred  to  this  remark- 
able affinity  of  the  red  corpuscles  for  carbonic  oxide  and  its  action  in  arresting  the  trans- 
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formation  of  oxygen  into  carbonio  acid  in  the  blood,  in  treating  of  the  different  methods 
of  analysis  of  the  blood  for  gases,  and  have  shown  that  this  gas  is  the  proper  agent  to 
use  in  the  method  of  analysis  by  displacement. 

In  breathing  in  a  confined  space,  the  distress  and  the  fatal  results  are  produced,  in 
all  probability,  more  by  animal  emanations  and  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  than  by  the  pres- 
ence of  carbonic  acid.  When  the  latter  gas  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  the  effects 
of  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  are  soon  very  marked,  and  they  progressive- 
ly increase  until  death  occurs.  Bernard  has  shown  that  birds  enclosed  in  a  confined  space, 
from  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  carefully  removed,  will  gradually  consume  oxygen,  un- 
til, when  death  occurs,  the  proportion  is  reduced  to  from  three  to  five  parts  per  hun- 
dred. When  the  carbonic  acid  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  increased  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere interferes  with  the  diffusion  between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  the  air,  and  death 
supervenes  with  greater  rapidity. 

The  influence  on  animals  of  emanations  from  the  lungs  and  general  surface  is  un- 
doubtedly very  considerable ;  and  this  fact,  which  almost  all  have  experienced  more  or 
less,  has  been  fully  and  painfully  illustrated  in  several  instances  of  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons confined  without  proper  change  of  air.  Overcrowding  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  disease  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society ;  and  there  are  many  forms  of  dis- 
ease prevalent  in  large  cities,  that  are  almost  unknown  in  the  rural  districts  and  that  can 
be  alleviated  only  by  proper  sanitary  regulations,  which,  unfortunately,  are  often  very 
difficult  to  enforce. 

In  crowded  assemblages,  the  slight  diminution  of  oxygen,  the  elevation  of  temperature, 
increase  in  moisture,  and  particularly  the  presence  of  organic  emanations,  combine  to 
produce  unpleasant  sensations.  The  terrible  effects  of  this  carried  to  an  extreme  degree 
were  exemplified  in  the  confinement  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six  English  prisoners, 
for  eight  hours  only,  in  the  *'  Black  Hole  "  of  Calcutta,  a  chamber  eighteen  feet  square, 
with  only  two  small  windows,  and  those  obstructed  by  a  veranda.  Out  of  this  number, 
ninety-six  died  in  six  hours,  and  one  hundred-and  twenty-tliree,  at  the  end  of  the  eight 
hours.  Many  of  those  who  immediately  survived  died  afterward  of  putrid  fever.  This 
frightful  tragedy  has  frequently  been  repeated  on  emigrant  and  slave  ships,  by  confining 
great  numbers  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  where  they  were  entirely  shut  out  from  the 
fresh  air.  This  subject  possesses  great  pathological  interest ;  the  effects  of  an  insufiScient 
supply  of  air  and  the  accumulation  in  the  atmosphere  of  animal  emanations  being  very 
important  in  connection  with  the  cause  and  prevention  of  many  diseases. 

The  condition  of  the  system  has  a  marked  and  important  influence  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  effects  of  vitiated  atmosphere  are  manifested,  as  we  should  anticipate 
from  what  wo  know  of  the  variations  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen  under  different  con- 
ditions. As  a  rule,  the  immediate  effects  of  confined  air  are  not  so  rapidly  manifested  in 
weak  and  debilitated  persons  as  in  those  who  are  active  and  powerful.  It  has  sometimes 
been  observed,  in  cases  where  a  male  and  femalo  have  attempted  suicide  together  by  the 
fumes  of  charcoal,  that  the  female  may  be  restored  some  time  after  life  is  extinct  in  the 
male.    This  is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  demand  for  oxygen  on  the  part  of  the  male. 

The  following  interesting  fact  is  reported  by  Bernard,  showing  the  relative  power  of 
resisting  asphyxia  in  health  and  disease : 

"  Two  young  persons  were  in  a  chamber  warmed  by  a  stove  fed  with  coke.  One  of 
them  was  seized  with  asphyxia  and  fell  unconscious.  The  other,  at  that  time  suffering 
with  typhoid  fever  and  confined  to  the  bed,  resisted  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  call  for  help. 
We  know  already  that  this  resistance  to  toxic  infiuences  is  manifested  in  animals,  when 
they  are  made  sick ;  we  here  have  the  proof  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  man.  As  for  the 
one  who,  in  good  health,  had  experienced  the  effects  of  the  commencement  of  poisoning, 
she  had  a  paralysis  of  the  left  arm,  which  was  not  completely  cured  at  the  end  of  six 
months." 

When  poisoning  by  confined  air  is  gradual,  the  system  becomes  somewhat  accustomed 
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to  the  toxic  inflaenoe,  the  temperature  of  the  body  b  lowered,  and  an  aDimal  will  live  in 
an  atmosphere  which  will  produce  instantaneous  death  in  one  that  is  fresh  and  vigorous. 
Bernard  has  made  a  number  of  curious  and  instructive  experiments  on  this  point.  In 
one  of  them  a  sparrow  was  confined  under  a  bell-glass  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  another  was  introduced,  the  first  being  still  quite  vigorous.  The  second 
became  instantly  much  distressed  and  died  in  five  minutes;  but,  ten  minutes  after,  the 
sparrow  which  had  been  confined  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  was  released  and  flew 
away.  The  points  to  which  we  have  alluded  have  been  confirmed  and  the  observations 
somewhat  extended  by  the  more  recent  researches  of  Bert.  This  is  simply  demonstrating, 
with  experimental  accuracy,  a  fact  of  which  we  are  all  conscious;  for  it  is  well  known 
that,  going  from  the  fresh  air  into  a  close  room,  we  experience  a  malaise  which  is  not 
felt  by  those  who  have  been  in  the  room  for  a  length  of  time  and  whose  emanations  have 
vitiated  the  atmosphere. 
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Lr  the  organism  of  animals,  every  part  is  continually  undergoing  what  may  be  called 
physological  decay ;'  the  organic  nitrogen ized  principles  are  being  constantly  transformed 
into  effete  matter;  and,  as  these  constituents  never  exist  without  inorganic  principles,  with 
which  they  are  closely  and  inseparably  united,  it  is  found  that  the  products  of  their  decay 
are  always  discharged  from  the  body  in  combination  with  inorganic  matters.  This  pro- 
cess of  molecular  change  is  a  necessary  and  an  inevitable  condition  of  life.  Its  activity  may 
be  increased  or  retarded  by  various  means,  but  it  cannot  be  arrested.  The  excremcn- 
titious  principles  which  are  thus  formed  are  produced  constantly  by  the  tissues  and  must 
be  continually  removed  from  the  organism,  otherwise  they  accumulate  and  induce  serious 
toxic  conditions.  Examples  of  this  are  found  in  those  diseases  of  the  kidneys  which  in- 
terfere with  the  elimination  of  urea,  producing  uremic  poisoning,  and  in  diseases  of  the 
liver  which  interfere  with  the  elimination  of  cholesterino,  giving  rise  to  cholesterffimia. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  amount  of  matter  that  is  daily  discharged  from  the  body, 
that  the  process  of  disassimilation,  as  it  is  called,  must  be  very  active.  Its  constant 
operation  necessitates  a  constant  appropriation  of  new  matter  by  tlie  parts,  in  order  that 
they  may  maintain  their  integrity  of  composition  and  be  always  ready  to  perform  their 
functions  in  the  economy.  The  blood  contains  all  the  principles  necessary  for  the  regen- 
eration of  the  organism.  Its  inorganic  constituents  are  generally  found  in  the  form  in 
which  they  exist  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues ;  but  the  organic  principles  of  the  parts 
are  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues  themselves,  by  a  transformation  of  material 
furnished  by  the  blood.  The  physiological  decay  of  the  organism  is,  therefore,  being 
constantly  repaired  by  the  blooil ;  but,  in  order  to  keep  the  great  nutritive  fluid  from 
becoming  impoverished,  the  materials  which  it  is  constantly  losing  must  be  supplied  from 
some  source  out  of  the  body,  and  this  necessitates  the  ingestion  of  matters  which  are 
known  as  food.  Food  is  taken  into  the  body  in  obedience  to  a  want  on  the  part  of  the 
system,  which  is  expressed  by  the  sensation  of  hunger,  when  it  relates  to  solid  or  semi- 
solid matters,  and  thirst,  when  it  relates  to  water.  As  these  sensations  constitute  the 
first  cause  of  the  introduction  of  materials  capable  of  regenerating  the  blood,  their 
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oonsideratioQ  natorallj  precedes  the  study  of  digestion,  the  process  hy  which  the  articles 
of  food  are  prepared  for  ahsorption  and  appropriation  hj  the  circulating  fluid. 

hunger  and  Thirst. 

The  term  hunger  may  he  applied  to  all  degrees  of  that  peculiar  want  felt  hy  the  sys- 
tem which  indaces  the  ingestion  of  nutritive  principles.  Its  first  manifestations  are,  per- 
haps, hest  expressed  by  the  term  appetite ;  a  sensation  by  no  means  disagreeable,  and 
one  which  may  be  excited  by  the  sight,  smell,  or  even  the  recollection  of  savory  articles, 
at  times  when  it  does  not  absolutely  depend  on  a  want  in  the  system.  In  the  ordinary 
and  moderate  development  of  the  appetite,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  sensation  is 
referable  to  any  distinct  part  or  organ.  It  is  influenced  in  some  degree  by  habit ;  in 
many  persons,  the  feeling  being  experienced  at  or  near  the  hours  when  food  is  ordinarily 
taken.  If  not  soon  gratified,  the  appetite  is  rapidly  intensified  until  it  becomes  actual 
hanger.  Except  when  the  quantity  of  food  taken  is  unnecessarily  large,  the  appetite 
simply  disappears  on  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach  and  gives  place  to  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  which  accompanies  the  undisturbed  and  normal  action  of  the  diges- 
tive organs ;  or,  in  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  engaging  in  absorbing  occupations  at 
that  time,  the  only  change  experienced  is  the  absence  of  desire  for  food.  The  sense  of 
oppression  and  fulness  which  attends  over-distention  of  the  stomach  is  simply  superadded 
to  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  of  the  appetite,  of  which  it  is  not  a  necessary  part. 

In  man,  the  appetite  is  usually  manifested  in  a  marked  degree  at  least  twice,  and 
generally  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  this  country,  food  is  commonly 
taken  three  times  daily.  In  childhood,  when  the  system  demands  material,  not  only  for 
the  repair  of  worn-out  parts  but  for  growth,  food  is  generally  taken  oftener  and  in 
larger  relative  quantity  than  in  the  adult.  The  infant  should  satisfy  the  appetite  at  least 
six  or  seven  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  nothing  has  a  more  serious  infiuence 
upon  the  development  of  the  growing  child  than  bad  quality  or  a  restricted  quantity  of 
food. 

It  has  been  observed  that  children  and  old  persons  do  not  endure  deprivation  of  food 
so  well  as  adults.  This  fact  was  noted  by  M.  Savigny,  in  the  case  of  the  wreck  of  the 
frigate  Medusa.  After  the  wreck,  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  of  all  ages,  were 
exposed  on  a  raft  for  thirteen  days  with  hardly  any  food.  Out  of  this  number  only 
fifteen  survived,  among  them  M.  Savigny ;  and  the  children,  young  persons,  and  the  aged, 
were  the  first  to  succumb. 

Important  modifications  in  the  appetite  are  due  to  temperature.  In  cold  climates, 
and  during  the  winter  season  in  all  climates,  the  desire  for  food  is  notably  increased,  and 
the  tastes  are  somewhat  modified.  Animal  food,  and  particularly  fats,  are  more  agree- 
able at  that  time,  and  the  quantity  of  nutriment  which  is  demanded  by  the  system  is 
then  considerably  greater.  In  many  persons,  the  diflerence  in  the  appetite  in  warm  and 
cold  seasons  is  very  marked. 

Exercise  and  occupation,  both  mental  and  physical,  when  not  pushed  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion,  increase  the  desire  for  food  and  undoubtedly  facilitate  digestion.  Certain 
articles,  especially  the  vegetable  bitters,  taken  into  the  stomach  immediately  before  the 
time  when  food  is  habitually  taken,  frequently  have  the  same  effect ;  while  other  articles, 
which  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  system,  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
desire  for  food.  Many  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  especially  preparations  of  opium, 
have,  in  some  persons,  a  marked  influence  in  diminishing  the  appetite.  The  abuse  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  will  sometimes  take  away  all  desire  for  food.  When  hunger  is 
pressing,  it  has  been  observed  that  tobacco,  in  those  who  are  accustomed  to  its  use,  will 
frequently  allay  the  sensation  for  a  time.  When  the  system  has  been  badly  nourished 
from  any  cause,  as  after  prolonged  abstinence  or  in  recovery  from  an  exhausting  dis- 
ease, hunger  is  generally  pressing  and  almost  constant;  and  this  continues  until  the 
organism  has  regained  its  normal  condition.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  ingestion 
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of  food,  eyen  in  tmasaally  largo  quantity,  has  but  a  momentary  effect  in  appeasing  the 
appetite ;  showing  that,  although  the  feeling  of  satiety  which  follows  the  introduction  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food  into  the  stomach  is  experienced,  the  system  still  feels  the  want 
of  nourishment,  and  this  want  is  expressed  by  an  almost  immediate  recurrence  of  the 
appetite. 

If  food  be  not  taken  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  system  as  expressed  by  the 
appetite,  the  sensation  of  hunger  becomes  most  distressing.  It  is  then  manifested  by  a 
peculiar  and  indescribable  sensation  in  the  stomach,  which  soon  becomes  devoloped  into 
actual  pain.  This  is  generally  accompanied  by  intense  pain  in  the  head  and  a  feeling  of 
general  distress,  which  soon  render  the  satisfaction  of  this  imperative  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  system  the  absorbing  idea  of  existence.  Starvation  overcomes,  in  many 
iostancea,  every  moral  and  intellectual  feeliug  and  gives  full  play  to  the  purely  animal 
instincts.  Furious  delirium  frequently  supervenes  after  a  few  days  of  complete  absti- 
nence; and  this  is  generally  the  immediate  precursor  of  death.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite 
any  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  murder  and  cannibalism  are  resorted  to  when 
starvation  is  imminent ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  extremity  of  hunger  or  of  thirst,  like 
the  sense  of  impending  suffocation,  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  system  so  imperative, 
that  it  must  be  satisfied  if  within  the  range  of  possibility.  There  have  been  instances  of 
sublime  resignation  in  the  face  of  this  terrible  agony,  but  these  are  rare  iu  comparison 
with  the  examples  of  frightful  expedients  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Nature. 

The  question  of  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  hunger  is  one  of  considerable  physiological 
interest  When  we  say  that  it  is  instinctively  referred  to  the  stomach,  it  is  simply 
expressing  the  fact  that  the  sensation  is  of  a  nature  to  demand  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  alimentary  canal.  The  sense  of  the  want  of  air  demands  the  introduction  of  fresh 
air  into  the  lungs ;  but,  though  air  be  inspired,  if  any  thing  interfere  with  its  passage  to 
the  system  by  the  blood,  the  demand  for  oxygen  is  unsatisfied.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
real  seat  of  the  respiratory  sense  is  in  the  general  system,  and  that  this  is  referred  to  the 
lungs  because  it  is  necessarily  by  the  introduction  of  air  into  these  organs  that  the  want 
is  met.  The  same  principle  is  manifested,  in  a  manner  no  less  distinct,  with  regard  to 
the  ingestion  and  assimilation  of  food.  When  the  system  is  suffering  from  defective 
nutrition,  as  after  prolonged  abstinence  or  during  recovery  from  diseases  which  have 
been  accompanied  by  lack  of  assimilation,  the  mere  filling  of  the  stomach  produces  a 
sensation  of  repletion  of  this  organ,  but  the  sense  of  hunger  is  not  relieved ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  nutrition  be  active  and  sufficient,  the  stomach  is  frequently  entirely 
empty  for  a  considerable  time  without  the  development  of  the  sense  of  hunger.  The 
foUowing  observation  bears  strongly  on  this  point :  In  a  dog  with  a  fistula  into  the  gall- 
bladder, the  bile-duct  having  been  tied  and  partly  exsected,  digestion  was  so  much  inter- 
fered with  that  death  from  inanition  took  place  in  thirty-eight  days ;  and,  although  the 
animal  took  food  abundantly,  the  appetite  was  voracious  and  never  satisfied.  The  same 
phenomenon  has  sometimes  been  observed  in  cases  of  diabetes  accompanied  with  great 
deficiency  of  assimilation.  The  appetite  is  preserved  and  hunger  is  felt  by  persons  who 
suffer  from  extensive  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  the  sensation  has  been  occa- 
sionally relieved  by  nutritious  enemata  or  by  injections  into  the  veins. 

An  interesting  and  curious  case  has  been  reported  by  Prof.  Busch,  of  Bonn,  which 
points  almost  conclusively  to  a  want  of  assimilation  of  nutritive  matter  by  the  gen- 
eral system  as  the  main  cause  of  the  sensation  of  hunger.  In  this  case,  which  will  be 
more  fully  detailed  hereafter,  there  existed  a  fistula  into  what  appeared  to  be  the  upper 
third  of  the  small  intestine.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  who, 
in  tlie  sixth  month  of  her  fourth  pregnancy,  received  the  iiyury  which  resulted  in  the 
fistulous  opening,  by  being  tossed  by  a  bull,  one  of  the  horns  penetrating  the  abdomen. 
She  was  seen  by  Prof.  Busch  six  weeks  after  the  injury,  at  which  time  every  thing  taken 
into  the  stomach  passed  at  the  upper  opening  of  the  fistula.  Although  the  patient  took 
food  in  large  quantity,  she  became  extremely  emaciated  and  weak.     *'  The  patient  at 
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first  had  a  most  voracious  appetite ;  she  never  felt  satisfied.  She  continned  to  eat,  even 
when  the  first  portions  of  food  which  she  had  taken  were  escaping  through  the  opening. 
She  would  then  say  that  she  felt  hetter,  hut  was  still  hungry.  Prof.  Busch  infers  that 
hunger  is  composed  of  two  separate  sensations — one  general,  the  other  local;  the  former 
resulting  from  the  want  of  material  to  supply  the  waste  of  tissue."  Such  facts  render 
it  certain  that  the  appetite  and  the  sense  of  hunger  are  expressions  of  a  general  want  on 
the  part  of  the  system,  referred  by  our  sensations  to  the  stomach,  but  really  located  in 
the  general  system.  This  want  can  only  be  completely  satisfied  by  the  absorption  of 
digested  alimentary  matter  by  the  blood  and  its  assimilation  by  the  tissues. 

The  sense  of  hunger  is  undoubtedly  appreciated  by  the  cerebrum,  and  it  has  been  a 
question  whether  there  be  any  special  nerves  which  have  the  function  of  conveying  this 
impression  to  the  great  nervous  centre.  The  nerve  which  would  naturally  be  supposed  to 
possess  this  function  is  the  pneumogastric ;  but,  notwithstanding  certain  observations  to 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  proven  that  section  of  both  of  these  nerves  by  no  means  abolishes 
the  desire  for  food.  Longet  has  observed  that  dogs  eat,  apparently  with  satisfaction, 
after  section  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  lingual  nerves.  This  observer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  sensation  of  hunger  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  through  the  sympathetic  system. 
Although  there  are  various  considerations  which  render  this  somewhat  probable,  it  is 
not  apparent  how  it  could  be  demonstrated  experimentally.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  sym- 
pathetic system  of  nerves  which  presides  specially  over  nutrition ;  and  hunger,  which 
depends  upon  deficiency  of  nutrition,  is  certainly  not  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  any  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

Thirst  is  the  special  seus^^tion  which  induces  the  ingestion  of  water.  In  its  moderate 
development,  this  is  usually  an  indefinite  feeling,  accompanied  with  more  or  less  sense 
of  dryness  and  heat  of  the  throat  and  fauces,  and  sometimes,  after  the  ingestion  of  a 
quantity  of  very  dry  food,  by  a  peculiar  sensation  referred  to  the  stomach.  When  the 
sensation  of  thirst  has  become  intense,  the  immediate  satisfaction  which  follows  the 
ingestion  of  a  liquid,  particularly  water,  is  very  great.  Thirst  is  very  much  under  the 
influence  of  habit,  some  persons  experiencing  a  desire  to  take  liquids  only  two  or  three 
times  daily,  while  others  do  so  much  more  frequently.  Tlie  sensation  is  also  sensibly 
influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as  regards  moisture,  by  exercise,  and 
by  other  circumstances  which  influence  the  discharge  of  water  from  the  body,  particularly 
by  the  skin.  A  copious  loss  of  blood  is  always  followed  by  great  thirst.  This  we  have 
frequently  noticed  in  the  inferior  animals.  After  an  operation  involving  hemorrhage, 
they  nearly  always  drink  with  avidity  as  soon  as  released.  In  diseases  which  are  charac- 
terized by  increased  discharge  of  liquids,  thirst  is  generally  excessive. 

The  demand  on  the  part  of  the  system  for  water  is  much  more  imperative  than  for 
solids ;  in  this  respect  being  only  second  to  the  demand  for  oxygen.  Animals  will  live 
much  longer  deprived  of  solid  food  but  allowed  to  drink  freely  than  if  deprived  of  both 
food  and  drink.  A  man,  supplied  with  dry  food  but  deprived  of  water,  will  not  survive 
more  than  a  few  days.  Water  is  necessary  to  the  function  of  nutrition,  and  acts,  more- 
over, as  a  solvent  in  removing  from  the  system  the  products  of  disassimilation. 

After  deprivation  of  water  for  a  considerable  time,  the  intense  thirst  becomes  most 
agonizing.  The  dryness  and  heat  of  the  throat  and  fauces  are  increased  and  accom- 
panied by  a  distressing  sense  of  constriction.  A  general  febrile  condition  supervenes,  the 
blood  is  diminished  in  quantity  and  becomes  thickened,  the  urine  is  scanty  and  scalding, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  condition  of  the  principal  viscera  approaching  inflammation. 
Death  takes  place  in  a  few  days,  generally  preceded  by  delirium. 

The  sensation  of  thirst  is  instinctively  referred  to  the  mouth,  throat,  and  fauces ;  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  appeased  by  the  passage  of  water  over  these  parts,  and  it  may  be 
effectually  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  system  by  other  channels,  as  by 
iiyecting  it  into  the  veins.  Bernard  has  demonstrated,  by  the  following  experiment,  that 
water  must  be  absorbed  before  the  demands  of  the  system  can  be  satisfied :  He  made  an 
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opening  into  the  oBsophagns  of  a  horse,  tied  the  lower  portion,  and  allowed  the  animal 
to  drink  after  he  had  been  deprived  of  water  for  a  number  of  hours.  The  animal  drank 
an  immense  quantity,  but  the  water  did  not  pass  into  the  stomach,  and  the  thirst  was 
not  relieved.  He  modified  this  experiment  by  causing  dogs  to  drink  with  a  fistulous 
opening  into  the  stomach  by  which  the  water  was  immediately  discharged.  They  con- 
tinued to  drink  without  being  satisfied,  until  the  fistula  was  closed  and  the  water  could 
be  absorbed.  We  have  often  repeated  the  latter  experiment  in  public  demonstrations.  In 
one  of  these  particularly,  the  animal  drank  repeatedly  until  he  had  taken  several  quarts 
of  water,  only  ceasing  from  fatigue  and  soon  recommencing ;  but,  so  soon  as  the  fistula 
was  closed,  he  drank  a  moderate  quantity  and  was  satisfied. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  human  subject,  all  the 
liquids  swallowed  passed  out  at  a  wound  in  the  neck  by  which  the  oesophagus  had  been  cut 
serosa.  The  thirst  in  this  case  was  insatiable,  although  buckets-full  of  water  were  taken  in 
the  day ;  but,  on  injecting  water,  mixed  with  a  little  spirit,  into  the  stomach,  the  sen- 
sation was  soon  relieved.  This  observation  was  made  in  1820,  long  before  the  experi- 
ments just  referred  to  upon  the  inferior  auimals. 

Al^ough  the  sensation  of  thirst  is  referred  to  special  parts,  it  is  an  expression  of  the 
want  of  fluids  in  the  system  and  is  to  be  effectually  relieved  only  by  the  absorption  of 
floidfl  by  the  blood.  There  are  no  nerves  belonging  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  which 
have  the  office  of  carrying  this  sensation  to  the  brain,  division  of  which  will  abolish  the 
desire  for  liquids.  Experiments  show  that  no  effectual  relief  of  the  sensation  is  afforded 
by  simply  moistening  the  parts  to  which  the  heat  and  dryness  are  referred.  As  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  system,  it  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  sense  of  want  of  air  and  of 
hunger,  differing  only  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  manifested. 

After  a  certain  period  of  inanition,  febrile  movement  and  general  agitation  occur, 
and  there  is  almost  always  disturbance  of  the  mental  faculties,  amounting  sometimes  to 
furious  delirium.  Frequently,  however,  the  delirium  is  of  a  mild  character,  with  hallu- 
cinations. There  are  cases  in  which  there  is  no  marked  mental  disturbance,  but  these 
are  generally  in  persons  who  voluntarily  suffer  starvation. 

The  length  of  time  that  life  continues  after  complete  deprivation  of  food  and  drink  is 
very  variable.  The  influences  of  age  and  obesity  have  already  been  referred  to.  With- 
out citing  the  numerous  individual  instances  of  starvation  in  the  human  Kubject  which 
have  been  reported,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  death  occurs  after  from  five 
to  eight  days  of  total  deprivation  of  food.  In  1816,  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
wrecked  on  the  frigate  Medusa,  were  exposed  on  a  raft  in  the  open  sea  for  thirteen  days. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  only  fifteen  were  found  alive.  One  of  the  survivors,  M.  Savigny, 
gave,  in  an  inaugural  thesis,  a  very  instructive  and  accurate  account  of  this  occurrence, 
which  has  been  very  generally  quoted  in  works  of  physiology.  Authentic  instances  are 
on  Becord  in  which  life  has  been  prolonged  much  beyond  the  period  above  mentioned ;  but 
they  generally  occurred  in  persons  who  were  so  situated  as  not  to  suffer  from  cold, 
which  the  system,  under  this  condition,  has  very  little  power  to  resist.  In  these  cases, 
also,  there  was  no  muscular  exertion,  and  water  was  generally  taken  in  abundance.  All 
of  these  circumstances  have  an  important  influence  in  prolonging  life. 

Berard  quotes  the  example  of  a  convict  who  died  of  starvation  after  sixty-three  days, 
but  in  this  case  water  was  taken.  An  instance  of  eight  miners  who  survived  after  five 
days  and  sixteen  hours  of  almost  complete  deprivation  of  food  is  referred  to  in  works 
upon  physiology.  B^*rard  also  quotes  from  various  authors  instances  of  deprivation  of 
food  for  periods  varying  from  four  months  to  sixteen  years;  but  these  accounts  are  not 
properly  authenticated  and  are  discredited  by  physiologists.  They  generally  occurred  in 
hysterical  females,  and  their  consideration  belongs  to  psychology  rather  than  to  physi- 
ology. According  to  Chossat,  death  from  starvation  occurs  after  a  loss  of  four-tenths  of 
the  weight  of  the  body,  the  time'  of  death  being  variable  in  diff*erent  classes  of  animals. 

From  thirty  to  thirty-five  days  may  bo  taken  as  the  average  duration  of  life  in  dogs 
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deprived  entirely  of  food  and  drink.    This  fact  it  is  important  to  bear  In  mind  in  con- 
nection with  observations  on  the  nutritive  value  of  different  articles  of  food. 

Alimentation. 

Under  the  name  of  aliment,  in  its  widest  signification,  it  is  proposed  to  include  all 
articles  composed  of  or  containing  elements  in  a  form  which  enables  them  to  be  used 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  either  by  being  themselves  appropriated  by  the  or- 
ganism, by  influencing  favorably  the  process  of  nutrition,  or  by  retarding  disassimila- 
tion.  Those  i)rinciples  which  are  themselves  appropriated  may  be  called  direct  aliments; 
and  those  which  simply  assist  nutrition  without  contributing  reparative  material, 
together  with  those  which  retard  disassimilation,  may  be  termed  accessory  aliments. 
By  this  definition  of  aliment,  nothing  is  excluded  which  contributes  to  nutrition.  The 
air  must  be  considered  in  this  light,  as  well  as  water  and  all  articles  which  are  com- 
monly called  drinks. 

In  the  various  articles  used  as  food,  nutritious  elements  are  frequently  combined  with 
each  other  and  with  indigestible  and  non-nutritious  matters.  The  elements  of  the 
food  which  are  directly  used  in  nutrition  are  the  true  alimentary  principles,  embracing, 
thus,  only  those  principles  which  are  capable  of  absorption  and  assimilation.  The 
ordinary  food  of  the  warm-blooded  animals  contains  alimentary  principles  united  with 
innutritions  substances  from  which  they  are  separated  in  digestion.  This  necessitates  a 
complicated  digestive  apparatus.  In  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  the  quantity  of  nn- 
tritious  material  forms  so  small  a  part  of  the  food  that  the  digestive  apparatus  is  even 
more  complicated  than  in  the  human  subject.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  herbivora, 
the  flesh  of  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  man.  In  addition  to  what  are 
distinctly  recognized  as  alimentary  principles,  food  contains  many  substances  having  an 
important  influence  on  nutrition,  which  have  never  been  isolated  and  analyzed,  but 
which  render  it  agreeable.  Many  of  these  principles  are  developed  in  the  process  of 
cooking.  They  will  be  considered,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  connection  with  the  different 
articles  of  diet. 

The  alimentary  principles  belong  to  the  inorganic,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdonis, 
and  are  generally  divided  into  the  following  classes: 

1.  Organic  nitrogcnized  principles  (albumen,  fibrin,  caseine,  musculine,  etc.),  belong- 
ing to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  vegetable  nitrogcnized  principles,  such  as  gluten  and 
legumine. 

2.  Organic  non-nitrogenized  principles  (sugars,  fats,  and  starch). 

3.  Inorganic  principles.     H)^^       fu»^€t^^^  C^.'Pt^        If^ 

Nitrogenized  Alimentary  Principles. 

In  the  nutrition  of  certain  classes  of  animals,  these  principles  are  derived  exclusively 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  others,  exclusively  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but 
in  man,  who  is  omnivorous,  both  animals  and  vegetables  contribute  nitrogenized  material. 
In  both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  these  principles  are  always  found  combined  with 
inorganic  matters  (water,  chloride  of  sodium,  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  etc.),  and  fre- 
quently with  non-nitrogenized  principles  (sugar,  starch,  and  fat). 

Musculine, — Of  the  different  nitrogenized  principles  used  as  food,  musculine,  albumen, 
caseine,  and  fibrin  are  the  most  important.  Musculine,  the  organic  principle  which  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  muscular  substance,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  abundant  article 
of  this  class.  This  substance  is  always  united  with  more  or  less  inorganic  matter,  which 
cannot  be  separated  without  incineration.  The  flesh  of  different  animals  presents  wide 
differences  in  general  appearance,  in  nutritive  properties,  and  in  flavor,  which  become 
more  marked  after  the  formation  of  the  odorous,  empyreumatic  substances  which  are 
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developed  in  cooking;  but  the  organic  principle  of  all  of  them  is  masculine.  Muscular 
tissue  is  rendered  much  more  digestible  bj  cooking,  a  process  which  serves  to  disin- 
tegrate, to  a  certain  extent,  the  intermuscular  areolar  tissue  and  facilitates  tlie  action  of 
the  digestive  fluids.  The  savors  developed  in  this  process  have  a  decidedly  favorable 
influence  on  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  It  is  doubtful  whether  pure  musculine 
would  be  capable  of  supporting  life  for  a  long  period ;  but  the  muscular  tissue  has  been 
shown  by  experiment  to  be  suflicient  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  in  the  carnivora,  and 
it  undoubtedly  is  in  man. 

Of  all  kinds  of  muscular  tissue,  beef  possesses  the  greatest  nutritive  power.  Other 
varieties  of  flesh,  even  that  of  birds,  fishes,  and  animals  in  a  wild  state,  do  not  present 
an  appreciable  difference,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis ;  but  when 
taken  daily  for  a  long  time,  they  become  distasteful,  the  appetite  fails,  and  the  system 
teems  to  demand  a  change  of  diet.  The  flesh  of  carnivorous  animals  is  rarely  used  as 
food;  and  animals  that  feed  upon  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  such  as  pigs  or 
ducks,  acquire  a  disagreeable  flavor  when  the  diet  is  not  strictly  vegetable. 

Albumen, — This  is  an  alimentary  principle  hardly  second  in  importance  to  musculine. 
As  an  article  of  diet,  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  white  of  egg,  where  it  exists  in  great 
quantity  and  is  combined  with  a  variety  of  inorganic  substances.  Although  an  important 
alimentary  principle,  it  cannot  meet  all  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  organism. 
Numerous  observations  on  the  inferior  animals  have  shown  that  pure  albumen  will  not 
sustain  life.  The  egg  of  the  fowl,  however,  containing,  in  addition  to  albumen,  a  large 
quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  the  fatty  matter  of  the  yolk,  and  other  organic  principles, 
is  a  most  nutritious  article  of  food.  The  albuminoid  matters  constitute  the  great 
nntritiTe  nitrogenized  principles  of  the  blood  and  are  the  substances  into  which  all  the 
principles  of  this  class  which  exist  in  food  are  converted  before  they  are  applied  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues. 

Ciueine. — At  a  certain  period  of  life,  caseine  constitutes  essentially  the  sole  nitrogenized 
article  of  food.  It  is  found  only  in  milk,  and  it  exists  largely  in  the  great  variety  of 
cheeses,  which  are  manufactured  from  milk.  In  addition  to  caseine,  milk  contains  butter, 
sugar,  and  a  variety  of  inorganic  principles.  Milk  is  capable  of  supplying  material  for 
the  nourishment  of  all  parts  of  the  organism,  caseine  furnishing  the  nitrogenized  prin- 
ciple.    In  the  form  of  cheese,  caseine  constitutes  an  important  article  of  food. 

Fihrin. — Fibrin  is  by  no  means  so  important  an  nrticleof  diet  as  those  just  considered, 
and  it  very  seldom  forms  any  considerable  part  of  our  food  The  same  may  be  said  of 
some  other  principles  of  tliis  class,  such  as  globuline,  which  is  the  organic  principle  of  the 
blood -corpuscles,  vitelline,  a  principle  peculiar  to  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  osteino  and  car- 
tilagine.  The  last  two  substances  are  generally  taken  after  they  have  undergone  peculiar 
modifications  in  cooking,  when  they  are  known  by  other  names. 

Gelatine  and  Chondrine^  etc, — After  prolonpjed  boiling,  the  organic  principles  of  the 
bones,  integuments,  areolar  tissue,  tendons,  and  other  structures  composed  of  the  white 
fibrous  tissue,  are  dissolved  and  transformed  into  a  new  substance  which  is  called  gelatine. 
Cartilage  treated  in  the  same  way  is  in  great  part  converted  into  chondrine.  The  prin- 
ciples thus  formed  are  soluble  in  hot  water,  rendering  it  slightly  viscid,  but  on  cooling  the 
whole  mass  becomes  of  a  more  or  less  gelatinous  consistence,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
gelatine  that  is  present.  A  considerable  quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  particularly  phos- 
phate of  lime,  is  always  present  in  combination  with  gelatine. 

Gelatine  and  chondrine  present  slight  differences  as  regards  their  chemical  reactions, 
in  other  respects  being  nearly  identical.  The  sulphate  of  alumina,  alum,  and  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  will  precipitate  chondrine  but  have  no  influence  on  a  solution  of  gelatine.  Tan- 
12 
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nin,  or  infusion  of  galls,  added  to  a  solution  of  gelatine,  produces  a  brownish  precipitate. 
This  reaction  is  marked  in  a  solution  containing  but  one  part  of  gelatine  to  five  thousand 
parts  of  water.  Both  gelatine  and  chondrine  are  of  indefinite  chemical  composition  and  un- 
crystallizable.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  gelatine  is  transformed  into  a  crjstallizable 
substance  called  glycocolle,  which  has  a  sweetish  taste,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  According  to  some,  this  is  capable  of  being  separated  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  by  fermentation. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  at  one  time  attached  to  gelatine  as  an  article  of  food, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  and  extracted  from  parts,  particularly  the  bones,  which 
were  before  regarded  as  comparatively  useless.  Indeed,  the  experiment  of  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  meat  and  supplying  in  its  place  the  extract  of  bones  was  made  in  several 
hospitals  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  France ;  but  this  change  in  diet  led  so  uni- 
versally to  complaints  of  insufficiency  of  food,  that  experiments  were  soon  instituted  with 
a  view  of  determining  whether  gelatine  really  possessed  any  nutritive  power.  Without 
entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  these  experiments,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Introduction 
of  gelatine  as  an  article  of  diet,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  principles  which  were  known  to 
be  nutritive,  was  always  followed  by  loss  of  weight  and  the  indications  of  more  or  less  de- 
fective nutrition.  In  other  words,  the  introduction  of  gelatine  did  not  permit  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  ordinary  articles  of  food.  The  whole  question  was  finally  settled 
by  the  researches  of  Magendie,  the  reporter  of  the  French  committee  on  gelatine,  in  1841. 
This  report  embodied  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  on  the  eflfects  of  various  nitro- 
genized  principles,  but  the  conclusions  with  regard  to  gelatine  were  Yery  striking.  When 
taken  alone,  it  was  distasteful  in  the  highest  degree,  even  to  animals  on  the  verge  of 
starvation ;  even  the  agreeable  jelly  formed  of  difiVrent  parts  of  the  pig  and  the  giblets 
of  fowl,  prepared  by  the  charcuticrs  of  Paris,  which  were  at  first  taken  by  the  animals 
with  apparent  satisfaction,  was  refused  after  a  few  days;  and,  when  animals  were  con- 
fined exclusively  to  this  article,  death  took  place  about  the  twentieth  day,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  inanition. 

The  flavor  of  meat  Was  formerly  supposed  to  depend  chiefly  on  a  peculiar  principle, 
called,  by  Th^nard,  osmazome.  This  name  is  now  seldom  used,  as  the  substance  which 
was  so  called  is  known  to  be  composed  of  various  empyreumatic  nitrogenized  products, 
with  lactic  acid,  the  lactate  of  soda,  the  inosate  of  potash,  creatine,  creatinine,  and 
other  principles  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  determined . 

Most  of  the  vegetable  articles  of  food  contain  more  or  less  nitrogenized  matters 
which  resemble  very  closely  their  analogues  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Some  of  these  vege- 
table principles  resemble  those  above  considered  so  closely  that  they  have  been  called 
respectively,  vegetable  albumen,  fibrin,  and  caseine.  They  all,  however,  present  certain 
distinguishing  peculiarities. 

Vegetable  Albumen. — In  the  juice  of  most  vegetables  which  are  used  as  food,  there 
exists  a  substance,  coagulable  by  heat  and  by  alcohol,  and  having  the  same  composition  as 
ordinary  albumen  with  the  exception  of  the  equivalents  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 
This  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  juice  of  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  vegetables  of 
this  class.  In  wheaten  flour,  which  contains  nearly  all  classes  of  alimentary  principles, 
it  is  also  found,  but  in  small  quantity. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  as  nutritive  principles,  vegetable  and  animal 
albumen  are  nearly  identical,  ^fany  of  the  largest  aiid  strongest  animals  are  nourished 
exclusively  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  human  subject  and  many  of  the  inferior 
animals  may  be  nourished  at  will  by  vegetable  or  by  animal  food.  There  is,  however, 
always  a  physiological  diff^erence  in  the  various  nitrogenized  principles,  which  is  not  ap- 
preciable by  chemical  analysis.  The  flesh  of  the  camivora,  when  used  as  food,  is  not  the 
same  as  the  flesh  of  the  herbivora;  and  the  quality  of  the  meat  may  be  modified  in  many 
axiimals  by  changing  them  from  vegetable  to  animal  food.     Although  the  muscular  tissue 
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of  one  animal  may  be  used  for  the  nourishment  of  another,  the  flesh  of  an  animal  thus 
nonrished  is  not  an  appropriate  food  for  man.  We  should  live  upon  vegetable  principles ; 
taking  them  in  part  directly,  and  in  part  indirectly,  or  after  they  have  been  prepared  and 
aBsimilated  by  animals.  -  As  a  rule,  the  nutritive  principles  in  vegetables  are  relatively 
less  abundant  than  in  animal  food,  and  the  indigestible  residue  is  therefore  greater ;  but 
maa,  and  even  the  carnivorous  animals,  may  be  nourished  for  an  indefinite  period  by  ap- 
propriate articles  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Vegetable  Fibrin  and  Caseine.—'M.aDj  of  the  vegetable  juices  contain  a  spontaneously- 
coagolable  substance  which  has  been  called  vegetable  fibrin.  This  is  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  cereals.  What  has  been  said  concerning  fibrin  as  an  alimentary  principle  is 
applicable  to  this  substance.  Its  proportion  in  vegetables  is  small,  unless  we  consider  as 
vegetable  fibrin,  gluten,  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  important  of  the  nutritive  principles 
contained  in  ordinary  flour. 

A  principle  may  be  extracted  from  beans,  peas,  and  other  vegetables  of  this  class, 
which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  identical,  in  all  respects,  with  caseine  and  has  been 
called  vegetable  caseine.  The  article  called  iao-foo^  made  by  the  Chinese  from  peas,  is 
apparently  identical  with  cheese.  The  peas  are  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  boiling  and  the 
vegetable  caseine  is  coagulated  by  reQnet,being  afterward  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
analogous  substance  manufactured  from  milk.  Vegetable  and  animal  caseine  have,  as  far 
as  we  know,  identical  physiological  relations.  Vegetable  caseine  is  sometimes  called 
leguinino.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  not  coagulated  by 
heat,  and  is  precipitated  by  the  mineral  acids  and  some  of  the  mercurial  and  calcareous 
salts.     It  is  dissolved  by  the  vegetable  acids. 

Another  substance,  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  vegetable  caseine,  is  aman- 
dine. This  is  found  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  it  hardly  presents 
points  of  distinction  from  legumine,  sufficient  to  mark  it  as  a  distinct  principle. 

Gluten. — In  many  of  the  vegetable  grains  known  as  cereals,  there  exists,  in  variable 
proportions,  a  highly-nutritive  nitrogenized  substance  called  gluten.  This  is  found  in 
great  abundance  (from  ten  to  thirty -five  per  cent.)  in  wheat.  Its  proportion  in  other 
(Trains  is  insiguificant.  It  may  be  easily  extracted  from  ordinary  wheaten  flour,  by  knead- 
ing under  a  stream  of  water,  when  the  starch,  a  little  sugar,  vegetable  albumen,  mucilage, 
and  some  soluble  matters  are  removed,  and  the  gluten  remains  in  the  form  of  an  adhesive, 
elastic,  grayish-white  mass.  Gluten  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment,  transforming  starch 
first  into  dextrine  and  then  into  sugar.  It  is  the  substance  which  gives  the  peculiar  con- 
sistence and  porous  character  to  bread. 

The  nutritive  power  of  gluten  is  so  great,  and  it  contains  such  a  variety  of  alimentary 
principles,  that  dogs  are  well  nourished  and  can  live  indefinitely  on  it  when  taken  as  the 
sole  article  of  food.  This  experiment  was  actually  made  by  the  gelatine  committee ;  and 
the  fact  will  be  easily  understood  when  wo  consider  that  it  is  a  compound  of  no  less 
than  three  distinct  nitrogenized  principles,  together  with  fatty  and  inorganic  matters. 
In  one  of  the  methods  of  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus,  in  which  all  saccharine  and 
amylaceous  matters  are  excluded  from  the  food,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  nourish  the 
body  sufficiently  and  give  proper  variety  to  the  diet  without  bread ;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  use  of  bread  composed  almost  exclusively  of  gluten  has  been  highly 
successful.  With  proper  care,  a  bread  can  bo  made  in  this  way,  which  is  eminently 
nutritive  and  not  unpalatable. 

Gluten  obtained  by  washing  flour  under  a  stream  of  water  contains  vegetable  fibrin, 
vegetable  albumen,  and  a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  called  glutine.  This  latter  sub- 
stance is  found  in  quantity  only  in  wheaten  flour. 

In  the  different  articles  of  food  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  nitrogenized  matters  with  the  distinguishing  properties  of  which  wo 
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are  not  yet  familUr.  In  their  relations  to  the  body  as  alimentary  principles,  these  would 
not  possess  mnch  practical  interest,  even  if  they  had  all  been  isolated  and  studied ;  for  all 
articles  of  this  class  are  apparently  transformed  into  the  same  nutritive  principles, 
namely,  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  blood. 

N^on-Nitrogenized  Alimentary  Principles, 

The  important  principles  belonging  to  the  ^lass  of  non-nitrogen ized  matters  are  the 
sugars,  starch,  and  fat.  From  the  fact  that  these  are  supposed,  by  some  to  be  exclusively 
concerned  in  keeping  up  the  animal  temperature  by  the  oxidation  of  carbon,  they  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  the  carbonaceous  or  calorific  elements  of  food.  They  are  some- 
times called  hydro-carbons.* 

In  many  respects  there  are  marked  and  important  differences  between  the  nitro- 
genized  and  non-nitrogenized  articles  of  food ;  and  whether  or  not  these  differences  relate 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  organism  is  a  question  which  will  be  considered  in  its  appropriate 
place.  The  production  of  animal  heat,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  due  entirely  to 
the  action  of  non-nitrogenized  substances,  is  closely  connected  with  the  function  of  nutri- 
tion, and  all  that  is  at  present  known  of  this  general  process  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  calorification.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  all  alimentary 
and  proximate  principles  which  contain  nitrogen,  excluding  the  inorganic  and  some 
crystallizable  organic  substances,  have  very  different  properties  from  those  which  contain 
no  nitrogen.  While  the  nitrogenized  principles  are  in  a  state  of  continual  change,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  formula  as  representing  their  exact  ultimate  composition, 
the  non-nitrogenized  principles  are  not  changed,  unless  by  the  influence  of  some  other  sub- 
stance known  as  a  ferment,  and  have  a  distinct  and  definite  chemical  composition.  The 
latter  not  only  differ  greatly  from  the  nitrogenized  principles,  but  most  of  the  individual 
articles  of  this  class  present  distinctive  peculiarities  in  their  general  properties,  reactions, 
and  ultimate  composition.  Treating  of  them  as  alimentary  principles,  we  have  now  only 
to  do  with  their  general  properties  and  the  changes  which  they  may  be  made  to  under- 
go out  of  the  body. 

Sugar, — A  great  many  varieties  of  sugar  occur  in  food,  and  this  principle  may  be 
derived  from  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  most  common  varieties 
derived  from  animals  are  sugar  of  milk,  and  honey,  beside  a  small  quantity  of  liver-sugar, 
which  is  taken  whenever  the  liver  is  used  for  food.  The  sugars  derived  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom  are  cane-sugar,  under  which  head  may  be  classed  all  varieties  of  sugar 
except  that  obtained  from  fruits,  and  grape-sugar,  which  comprises  all  the  varieties  exist- 
ing in  fruits.  In  addition,  an  impure,  uncrystallizable  residue,  obtained  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  different  varieties  of  cane-sugar,  called  molasses,  is  a  common  article  of 
food.  The  following  are  the  formulaB  for  the  different  varieties  of  sugar  in  a  crystalline 
form; 

Cane- Sugary  Cia  IIn  On 

Milk' Sugar y  Cn  IIn  On 

Grape-Sugar  (Glucose)^  Cu  Hm  Om 

•  All  varieties  of  sugar  have  a  peculiar  sweet  taste ;  they  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol ;  they  are  inflammable,  leaving  an  abundant  carbonaceous  residue  and  giving  off 
a  peculiar  odor  of  caramel ;  they  are  capable  of  being  converted,  in  contact  with  fer- 
ments or  with  nitrogenized  principles,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  and  into  lactic 
acid;  they  are  also  capable  of  other  modifications  when  treated  with  the  mineral  acids, 
or  with  alkalies,  which  are  interesting  more  in  a  chemical  than  a  physiological  point  of 
view.     Of  all  the  varieties  of  sugar,  that  made  from  the  sugar-cane  is  the  most  soluble, 

>  The  name  hydro-carbon  ts  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  sufrars  and  starch,  which  are,  chemically,  hydntet  of 
carbon,  containing  as  they  do,  carbon,  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water. 
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reetest,  and  the  most  agreeable.    Beet-root  sugar,  so  extoDsively  usei]  in  France,  is 
I>erliHp3  ai3  agreeablCi  but  U  not  so  sweet. 

Much  of  the  augur  used  in  the  nutrition  of  the  organism  is  formed  in  the  body  from 
the  digestion  of  »turch.  This  transformation  of  starch  may  be  ejected  artificially.  The 
sugar  thus  formed  is  called  gluco.-ie  and  is  identical  in  composition  with  grape-sugar. 
Except  in  the  milk  daring  lactation,  this  is  the  only  form  in  which  sugar  exists  in  the 
organism,  all  the  sugar  of  the  food  being  converted  into  glueoae  before  it  is  taken  into 
the  blood. 

St^ireh, — A  non-nitrogenijied  principle,  oloi^ely  resembling  sugar  in  its  nltiinate  com- 
position (Cia  Hie  Oi»),  is  contained  in  iibundaiico  in  a  gi'eat  number  of  vegetables.  It  is 
found  particularly  iu  the  cereals  (wheat,  rve,  corn,  bai'ley,  rice,  and  ciats)^  in  the  potato, 
chestuut*,  and  in  the  grainB  of  legumiDoiis  ])lant8(bean,'^,  peas,  lentils,  and  kidney-beans),  in 
the  tuberous  roots  of  the  yam,  tapioca,  and  sweet-potato,  in  the  roots  of  the  Maranta 
artiNdinatta^*  in  the  sago-plant,  and  in  the  bulbs  of  orchid,  Jn  the  cereals,  after  desicca- 
tion, the  proportion  of  starch  is,  in  general  terms,  between  sixty  and  seventy  parts  per 
hundred.  It  is  most  abundant  in  rice,  which  contains,  after  desicealion,  88*06  parts  per 
100. 

Starch  may  be  separated  ft'om  many  plants  by  simple  w^ashing,  but  in  other?,  in  which 
it  exists  in  connection  with  a  considLTuble  proportion  of  gluten^  a  more  elaborate  process 
is  employed  in  commerce.  Tiie  different  varieties  of  manufactured  starch,  such  as  com- 
•tarch,  potato-starch,  arrow-root,  tapioca,  and  sago,  differ  only  in  the  presence  of  a 
minute  qoantity  of  odorous  and  flavoring  principles. 

When  extracted  in  a  pure  state,  starch  is  in  the  form  of  granules,  varying  in  »ize  from 
Tshns  ^o  rhs  ^^  ^^  inch^  and  presenting^  in  most  varieties,  certain  peculiarities  of  form. 
The  grannie  i*  frequently  marked  by  a 
little  conical  excavation  called  the  hlhim, 
and  the  starch-aabstance  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  concentno  lamina?,  the  outlines 
of  whicli  are  frequently  quite  distinct. 
When  starch  is  rubbed  between  the  fingers, 
these  little  hard  bodies  give  it  rather  a 
gritty  feel  and  i>roduce  a  crackling  sonnd. 
The  different  varieties  of  starch  may  be 
recognized  microscopically  by  the  peculiar 
ippearanee  of  the  grannies. 

The  presence  of  even  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  starch  in  any  mixture  which  is  not 
ttlkiUine  may  be  readily  determined  by 
the  addition  of  iodine,  winch  nnites  with 
the  starch,  producing  an  intense-blue  color. 
The  color  may  be  destroyed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali  or   by  the   application  of    r,o.    U.-Arrmt^r^t  MUnch^pr^nnUM  ;    mnffnijtfd  BTO 

heat.     It  may  be  restored,   iiowever    bv       ffinnn'tfr*.   t?*^?!^  apiiototrraph  uk^ya  at  tkt^  United 


/(fj* 


£^ tilth's  Army  MckUcal  Museum.) 


the  nddition  of  an  acid  or,  in  tlio  latter 

uistance,  it  returns  when  tlie  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool,  if  tlio  temperature  have*not 

heen  carried  to  212'  Fabr. 

'larch  is  insoluble  in  water,  but,  when  boiled  with  several  times  its  volume  of  water, 
iratJ'^^  -**^^^^  "'^'  become  transparent,  and  finally  fuse  together,  mingling  with  the 
"%^  Piving  it  a  mucilaginous  consistence.     The  mixture  on  cooling  f<»rms  n  jelljr- 

^  <it  greater  or  less  consistence.     This  chunge  in  starch  is  called  Ijydratfon  and 
'tting  iig  o^^  ,^f  jjj^  transformations  which  takes  ]dace  in  the  process  of  digestion, 

>^  QBirpbif  roots  firom  which  Ibo  tabstanoa  known  ai  ftrrow-root  ts  maoafltctiined. 
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when  starch  is  taken  uncooked.    This  change  is  generally  effected,  however,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cooking. 

The  most  interesting  properties  ot  starch  are  connected  with  its  transformation,  first 
into  dextrine  and  finally  into  glacose.  This  always  takes  place  in  digestion,  before  starch 
can  be  absorbed.  In  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  change  into  sagar  is  almost  instan- 
taneous, and  the  intermediate  substance,  dextrine,  is  not  recognized.  By  boiling  starch 
for  a  number  of  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  gradually  loses  its  property  of  striking 
a  blue  color  with  iodine,  and  is  transformed,  without  any  change  in  chemical  composition, 
into  the  soluble  substance  called  dextrine.  If  the  action  be  continued,  it  assumes  four  atoms 
of  water  and  is  converted  into  glucose.  If  dextrine  be  perfectly  pure,  no  coloration  is 
produced  by  the  addition  of  iodine,  but  it  ordinarily  contains  starch  imperfectly  trans- 
formed, and  iodine  produces  a  reddish  color.  The  change  of  starch  into  dextrine  may  be 
effected  by  a  dry  heat  of  about  400°  Fahr.,  a  process  which  is  commonly  employed  in 
commerce.  The  most  effectual  method  of  producing  this  transformation  of  starch,  aside 
from  the  process  of  digestion,  is  by  the  action  of  a  peculiar  vegetable  substance  called 
diastase.  This  substance  is  produced  in  the  process  of  germination  of  many  of  the  vege- 
tables containing  starch.'  One  part  of  diastase  will  effect  the  transformation  of  one  hun- 
dred parts  of  starch,  which  would  require  thirty  times  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
What  has  been  said  regarding  sugar  as  an  alimentary  principle  will  apply  to  starch. 
Although  an  abundant  and  important  article  of  diet,  it  is  insufficient  of  itself  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition. 

Vegetable  Principles  resembling  Starch, — In  certain  vegetables,  substances  isomeric 
with  starch,  but  presenting  slight  differences  as  regards  general  properties  and  reactions, 
have  been  described,  but  they  possess  no  very  great  interest  as  alimentary  principles  and 
demand  only  a  passing  mention.  These  are,  inuline,  lichenine,  cellulose,  pectose,  mannite, 
mucilages,  and  gums.  Inuline  is  found  in  certain  roots.  It  is  capable  of  being  converted 
into  sugar  but  does  not  pass  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  dextrine.  It  differs  from 
starch  in  being  very  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  striking  a  yellow  instead  of  a  blue  color 
with  iodine.  Lichenine  is  found  in  many  kinds  of  edible  mosses  and  lichens.  It  differs 
from  starch  only  in  its  solubility. 

Cellulose  is  a  substance,  generally  regarded  as  identical  in  all  plants,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  walls  of  the  vegetable  cells.  It  exists  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  all 
vegetables.  It  is  less  easily  acted  upon  by  acids  than  starch,  but  is  capable,  when  treated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  of  being  converted  first  into  dextrine,  and  finally  into 
sugar.  It  is  only  in  soft  and  recent  vegetable  products  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  an  ali- 
mentary principle. 

Pectose  is  a  principle  which  exists,  mingled  with  cellulose,  in  unripe  fruits,  carrots, 
turnips,  and  some  other  vegetables  of  this  class.  Its  composition  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. In  ripe  fruits,  it  is  found  transformed  into  a  soluble  substance  called  pectine. 
This  transformation  may  be  effected  artificially  by  the  action  of  acids  and  heat.  Pectine 
may  be  precipitated  in  a  gelatinous  form  by  alcohol  from  the  juices  of  fruits. 

Mannite  is  a  sweetish  principle  found  in  manna,  mushrooms,  celery,  onions,  and 
asparagus.  Manna  in  tears  is  composed  of  this  ])nnciple  in  nearly  a  pure  state.  It  is 
perhaps  more  analogous  to  sugar  than  to  starch,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  fermentation  and 
has  no  infiuence  on  polarized  light. 

Gums  and  mucilages  may  enter  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  composition  of  food,  but 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  alimentary  principles.  Gums  are  found  exuding  from 
certain  trees,  first  in  a  fluid  state,  but  becoming  hard  on  exposure  to  the  air.  A  viscid, 
stringy  mucilage  is  found  surrounding  many  grains,  such  as  the  fiax-seed  and  quince-seeds, 
afid  exists  in  various  kinds  of  roots  and  leaves.    Both  gums  and  mucilages  mix  readily 

*  DUstase  Is  a  white,  amorpboos,  nitrogenised  Bubstanoe,  Insolable  In  alcohol  soluble  In  water,  and  is  extracted 
ftt>m  barley,  oata,  grain,  and  potatoes,  in  process  of  germination.  Its  action  upon  starch  is  most  energetic  at  from  160* 
to  167-  Fahr. 
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wUli  water*  loriving  it  a  coosiateDoe  called  rouoi1agiDou».  Thejr  have  tlj«  same  oompoaitJoii 
ji»  etarcJu 

Kx|)<irim<!nt!i  have  ahown  that  gam  passes  t!irough  the  alimeotary  eanol  tiDchangod 
•od  h«#  no  nulHtivc  power.  It  is  said  ttiat  grnmiDy  enidatiorifl  from  tnee  form  an  im- 
pk>rlatit  part  of  the  food  of  certain  savage  African  tribes;  but  it  must  he  romemhcred 
ihtit  rn  thi»  condition  the  exudatiun  is  im[Mtre  and  contaiDs  raaiij  other  aubstancej*.  Gum 
bmentiouoi]  iu  tlii^  eonnectton  from  the  fact  tliut  it  i.^  freqaentlj  used  in  tlie  treatment 
of  dtHeaso  an<l  is  thought  by  many  to  possess  nutritive  properties. 

FttU  and  Oih.—F^tiy  or  oily  matters,  derived  fi*om  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
kingilnm,  eonslitate  an  im[tortant  division  of  the  articles  of  food.  Ai  a  proximate  prin- 
ctple,  fat  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  bones,  leeth^  and 
fbrous  tissues.  It  necessarily  constitutes  an  important  part  of  all  animal  fowl  and  is 
i  the  form  of  adipose  tissne,  infiltrated  in  the  various  tissues  in  the  form  of  jflobnlea 

ftules  of  oil,  and  in  suspeiif^ion  in  the  caseine  and  water  in  milk.     Animal  fat  is  a 

IB]lllir»  of  oleine,  raartJ^arine,  and  stearine,  in  varied  proportions,  and  poBsesses  a  eon- 
libteiice  which  depends  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  these  principles.  More  or  less  fat 
always  enters  into  the  conipHiifeition  of  food,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  abundantly  taken  in 
cold  tbaa  in  warm  climateii.  The  ordinary  diet  of  the  Greenlander  contains  what  would 
becoo4dervd  in  temperate  climatesi  as  an  enormous  quantity  of  fat  and  oil,  frequently  in 
a  dis^ustinjr  form,  and  often  taken  unmixed  with  other  articles. 

The  dltTerent  varieties  of  animal  tata  do  not  demand  s[iecial  consideration  as  artiolea 
of  diet.  Butter,  an  important  article  of  food,  is  somewhat  different  from  the  fat  extracted 
fawn  adifiOsie  tissue^  but  mont  varieties  of  fat  lose  their  individual  peculiarities  in  the  pro- 

^^'digestion  and  are  apparently  identical  when  tbey  find  their  way  into  the  lacteal 


Fuj,  4<'.— <Vy(t6rj/li  <if  H*4ir(n6  and  HHiHo 
aeift.      (Fookfl.)      ct,  if,  a,  «4au1no;    Is 


In  the  Tegetable  kingdom,  fat  is  particularly  abundant  in  seeds  and  grains,  bnt  it 
txtsU  in  quantity  in  some  fruits,  m  the  olive.  Here  it  is  generally  called  oil  Ita  pro- 
portion in  linseed  is  20  per  cent. ;  in  rape-seed,  So  to  40  per  cent. ;  in  hemp-seed,  25  per 
ccDi.;  and  in  poppy -teed,  47  to  50  per  cent.  It  exists  in  considerable  proportion  in  nat4 
and  in  ctjrtain  quantity  in  the  cereals,  particularly  Indian  com*  Ita  proportion  in  tho 
^ifier^nt  roneties  of  wheat  is  from  1*87  to  2-61  per  cent,;  in  rye,  2"2ri  per  cent.;  in 
barley^  2'7*J  per  cent. ;  in  oats,  5-5  per  cent. ;  in  Indian  corn,  8't<  per  cent. ;  and  In  rice, 
0*8  p«r  cent.     The  above  is  the  proportion  in  the  grains  after  desiccation. 

Fat«  both  animai  and  vegetable,  may  be  either  liquid  or  solid.     It  has  a  peculiar  oily 
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feel,  a  neutral  reaction,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  soluble  in  alcobol  (particularly  hot 
alcohol),  chloroform,  ether,  benzine,  and  solutions  of  soaps.  The  solid  varieties  are  exceed- 
ingly soluble  in  the  oils.  Treated  with  alkalies,  at  a  high  temperature  and  in  the  presence 
of  water,  the  fats  are  decomposed  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  the  acid  uniting  with  the 
base  to  form  a  soap.  Alkaline,  mucilaginous,  and  some  animal  fluids  (particularly  the 
pancreatic  juice)  are  capable  of  holding  fat  in  a  state  of  minute  and  permanent  subdivision 
and  suspension,  forming  what  are  known  as  emulsions. 

The  composition  of  many  of  the  fats  and  Oils  has  never  been  definitely  ascertained,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity.  They  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  but  the  latter  elements  do  not  exist  in  the  proportions  to 
form  water. 

As  alimentary  principles,  fats  and  oils  are  undoubtedly  of  great  importance.  They 
are  supposed  by  many  to  be  particularly  concerned  in  the  function  of  calorification.  It 
has  been  proven  by  repeated  experiments  that  fat,  as  a  single  article  of  diet,  is  insufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  nutntion. 

Inorganic  Alimentary  Principles. 

Physiological  chemistry  has  shown  that  all  the  organs,  tissues,  and  fluids  of  the 
body  contain  inorganic  matter  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  The  same  is  true  of  vege- 
table products.  All  the  organic  nitrogenized  principles  contain  mineral  substances  which 
cannot  be  removed  without  incineration  and  which  must  be  considered  as  actually  part 
of  their  substance.  When  new  organic  matter  is  appropriated  by  the  tissues  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  which  has  become  eflfete,  the  mineral  substances  are  deposited  with 
them ;  and  the  organic  principles,  as  they  become  efiete  or  are  transformed  into  excre- 
mentitious  substances  and  discharged  from  the  body,  are  always  thrown  off  in  connection 
with  the  mineral  substances  which  enter  into  their  composition.  This  constant  dis- 
charge of  inorganic  principles,  forming,  as  tliey  do,  an  essential  part  of  the  organism, 
necessitates  their  introduction  with  the  food,  in  order  to  maintain  the  normal  constitu- 
tion of  the  parts.  As  these  principles  are  as  necessary  to  the  proper  constitution  of  the 
body  as  any  other,  they  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances. 

Water, — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  proximate  principles  of  the  organ- 
ism, is  found  in  every  tissue  and  part  without  exception,  is  introduced  with  all  kinds 
of  food,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  drinks.  As  a  rule,  it  is  taken  in  greater  or  less  quantity 
in  a  nearly  pure  state.  Although,  as  a  drink,  water  should  be  colorless,  odorless,  and 
nearly  tasteless,  it  always  contains  more  or  less  saline  and  otlier  matters  in  solution, 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  air.  The  air  and  gases  may  bo  evolved  by  boiling  or  removing 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  Pure  water  does  not  exist  in  Nature.  Even  rain-water  always 
contains  salts  and  frequently  a  little  ammonia  and  organic  matter.  The  waters  of  the 
mineral  springs,  which  are  so  abundant  in  parts  of  this  country,  are  very  rich  in  saline 
constituents  and  generally  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  ;  but  the  consid- 
eration of  their  properties  does  not  belong  to  physiology.  The  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  system  for  water  is  regulated,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  quantity  discharged  from 
the  organism,  and  this  is  subject  to  great  variations.  The  quantity  taken  as  drink  also 
depends  very  much  on  the  constitution  of  the  food  as  regards  the  water  which  enters  into 
its  composition. 

Chloride  of  Sodium. — Of  all  saline  substances,  chloride  of  sodium  is  the  one  most 
widely  distributed  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  exists  in  all  varieties  of 
food ;  but  the  quantity  which  is  taken  in  combination  with  other  principles  is  usually 
insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  economy,  and  common  salt  is  generally  added  to  cer- 
tain articles  of  food  as  a  condiment,  when  it  improves  their  flavor,  promotes  the  secre- 
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tion  of  certain  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and  meets  a  positive  nntritive  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  Bjstem.  Nnmeroos  experiments  and  observations  have  shown  that  a  deficiencj 
of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  food  has  an  unfavorable  influence  on  nutrition. 

Ph09phate  of  Lime, — This  is  almost  as  common  a  constituent  of  vegetable  and  animal 
food  as  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  seldom  taken  except  in  combination,  particularly  witli 
the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles.  Its  importance  as  an  alimentary  principle  has 
been  experimentally  demonstrated,  it  having  been  shown  that,  in  animals  deprived  as 
completely  as  possible  of  this  substance,  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  particularly  in  parts 
which  contain  it  in  considerable  quantity,  as  the  bones,  is  seriously  affected. 

Iron, — ^Hasmaglobine,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  contains,  intimately  united 
with  organic  matter,  a  considerable  proportion  of  iron.  Examples  of  ansdmia,  which 
are  daily  met  with  in  practice  and  are  almost  always  relieved  in  a  short  time  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  iron,  are  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  substance  as  an  alimentary 
principle.  The  quantity  of  iron  which  is  discharged  from  the  body  is  very  slight,  a 
trace  only  being  discoverable  in  the  urine.  A  small  quantity  of  iron  is  frequently  intro- 
duced in  solution  in  the  water  taken  as  drink,  and  it  is  a  constant  constituent  of  milk 
and  eggs.  When  its  supply  in  the  food  is  insufficient,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  restore 
the  processes  of  nutrition  to  their  normal  condition,  to  administer  it  in  some  form,  until 
its  proportion  in  the  organism  reaches  the  proper  standard. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  even  to  enumerate  the  other  inorganic  alimentary  principles,  as 
nearly  all  are  in  a  state  of  such  intimate  combination  with  nitrogenized  principles  that 
they  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  their  substance.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the  inorganic 
matters  which  exist  in  the  organism  as  proximate  principles  are  found  in  the  food.  That 
these  are  essential  to  nutrition,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  by  themselves, 
they  are  incapable  of  supporting  life,  as  they  cannot  be  converted  into  either  nitrogen- 
ized or  non-nitrogenizcd  organic  principles. 

Alcohol. 

All  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  and  wines  contain  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
alcohol.  As  these  are  so  generally  used  as  beverages,  and  as  tlie  effects  of  their  exces- 
sivf  use  are  so  serious,  tlie  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  organism  has  become  one  of  the 
mo^t  imi>ortant  questions  connected  with  alimentation.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  tlie  great  moral  questions  involved,  but  to  consider,  from 
a  purely  physiological  i)oint  of  view,  the  inmiediate  and  remote  influences  of  the  various 
alcoholic  beverages  upon  nutrition  and  tlie  animal  functions.  Some  alcoholic  beverages 
intluence  the  functions  solely  through  the  alcohol  which  they  contain  ;  while  others,  as 
bi-er  and  porter,  with  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  alcohol,  contain  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  solid  matters  which  may  act  as  alimentary  principles. 

Alcohol  (C«IIeOa),  from  its  composition,  is  to  be  classed  with  th^  non-nitrogenized 
principles,  more  especially  the  fats,  in  which  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  do  not  exist  in 
the  proportion  to  form  water.  /\Ve  have  seen  that  sugar  and  fat  are  essential  to  proper 
nutrition  and  that  they  undergo  important  changes  in  the  organism.  Alcohol  is  capable 
of  iKjing  absorbed  and  taken  into  the  blood;  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  great  interest 
to  determine  whether  it  be  consumed  in  the  economy  or  whether  it  be  discharged  un- 
chauired  by  the  various  emunctories. 

Alcohol  has  long  since  been  recognized  in  the  expired  air  after  it  has  been  taken  into 
the  stomach  ;  and  late  researches  have  confirmed  the  earlier  observations  with  regard  to 
its  elimination  in  its  original  form  and  have  shown  that,  after  it  has  been  taken  in  quan- 
tity, it  exists  in  the  blood  and  all  the  tissues  and  organs,  particularly  the  liver  and  ner- 
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voos  system.*  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy  ha^e  stated,  also,  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able elimination  of  alcohol  by  the  lang^,  skin,  and  kidneys ;  but  the  accuracy  of  the  ex- 
periments by  which  these  results  were  arrived  at  has  lately  been  questioned.  The  re- 
cent observations  of  Drs.  Anstie  and  Dupr6  have,  indeed,  thrown  great  doubt  upon  the 
chromic-acid  test  for  alcohol,  which  was  employed  by  the  French  observers  above  men- 
tioned. Anstie  and  Dupr6  have  clearly  shown  that  the  color-test  applied  to  the  urine  of 
persons  who  do  not  drink  alcohol  at  all  not  only  acts  with  chromic  acid  in  the  same 
way  as  does  alcohol,  but  that  the  substance  in  the  urine,  whatever  it  may  be,  *'  is  capa- 
ble of  being  similarly  oxidized  into  an  acid  which  is  apparently  identical  with  acetic  acid, 
and  similarly  converted  to  iodoform  by  boiling  with  iodine  and  an  alkali.^'  Nevertheless, 
when  alcohol  has  been  taken  in  narcotic  doses,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  alcoholic  elimi- 
nation in  the  urine,  as  was  shown  long  ago  by  Percy.  We  are  not,  however,  considering 
at  present  the  elimination  of  alcohol  when  the  ingestion  of  this  principle  has  been  pushed 
to  extreme  intoxication,  but  only  the  question  whether  moderate  doses  of  alcohol  be 
eliminated  in  totality  or  be  consumed  in  the  organism  in  the  same  way  as  sugar  or  albu- 
men. It  is  possible  to  administer,  for  example,  such  quantities  of  sugar  that  a  certain 
amount  will  pass  off  in  the  urine ;  and  no  one  supposes  that  moderate  quantities  of  sugar 
are  not  consumed  in  the  organism.  As  the  result  of  the  final  experiments  of  Anstie,  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  most  of  the  alcohol  which  is  taken  in  quantities  not  sufficient 
to  produce  alcoholic  intoxication  is  consumed  in  the  organism,  and  but  a  trivial  amount 
is  thrown  off,  either  in  the  urine,  the  fsBces,  the  breath,  or  the  cutaneous  transpiration. 
This  question  is  of  the  greatest  importance  with  regard  to  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol 
under  normal  conditions,  and  especially  in  its  bearing  upon  the  therapeutical  action  of 
the  various  alcoholic  drinks  administered  in  cases  of  disease. 

Taken  in  moderate  quantity,  alcohol  generally  produces  a  certain  amount  of  nervous 
exaltation,  which  gradually  passes  off.  In  some  individuals  the  mental  faculties  are 
sharpened  by  alcohol,  while  in  otliers  they  are  blunted.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  more 
variable  than  the  immediate  effects  of  alcohol  on  different  persons.  In  large  doses,  the 
effects  are  the  well-known  phenomena  of  intoxication,  delirium,  more  or  less  aneesthesia, 
coma,  and  sometimes,  if  the  quantity  be  excessive,  death.  As  the  rule,  the  mental  exal- 
tation produced  by  alcohol  is  followed  by  reaction  and  depression,  except  in  debilitated 
or  exhausted  conditions  of  the  system,  when  tije  alcohol  seems  to  supply  a  decided 
want. 

The  views  of  physiologists  concerning  the  influence  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol 
on  the  nervous  system  are  somewhat  conflicting.  That  it  may  temporarily  give  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  system  when  the  energies  are  unusually  taxed,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  this 
effect  is  not  produced  in  all  individuals.  The  constant  use  of  alcohol  may  create  an  ap- 
parent necessity  for  it,  producing  a  condition  of  the  system  which  must  be  regarded  as 
pathological. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  ingestion  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol,  continued 
for  a  few  days,  are  decided.  It  notably  diminishes  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  and 
the  discharge  of  other  excrement itious  principles,  particularly  urea.  These  facts  have 
long  since  been  experimentally  demonstrated.  The  proper  amount  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal exercise,  tranquillity  of  the  nervous  system,  and  all  circumstances  which  favor  the 
vigorous  nutrition  and  development  of  the  organism  physiologically  increase,  rather  than 
diminish,  the  amount  of  the  excretions,  correspondingly  increase  the  demand  for  food, 
and,  if  continued,  are  of  permanent  benefit.  Alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  diminishes  the 
activity  of  nutrition.     If  its  use  be  long  continued,  the  assimilative  powers  of  the  system 

'  It  was  formerly  a  qaestion  considerably  discassed  whether  alcohol  exist  in  the  brain  and  in  the  fluid  foand  in  the 
▼cntrleles,  in  intoxicated  persons.  This  was  settled  by  Percy,  who  found  alcohol  in  the  brain,  liver,  and  sometimes 
in  the  urine,  in  dogs  poisoned  with  alcohol  and  in  men  who  had  died  after  exce«8ive  drinking.  In  these  experi- 
ments, the  presence  of  alcohol  was  determined  by  distillation,  the  distilled  substances  being  inflammable  and  capable 
of  dissolving  camphor.— PnioT,  Prite  Tlie«i9.  An  Experimental  Inquiry  concerning  the  Preeence  qf  Alcohol  in 
the  Ventriclee  of  the  Brain^  etc^  London,  1889. 
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become  so  weakened  that  the  proper  quantity  of  food  cannot  be  appropriated,  and  alcohol 
is  craved  to  supply  a  self-engendered  want.  The  organism  may,  in  many  instances,  be 
restored  to  its  physiological  condition  by  discontinuing  the  nse  of  alcohol ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally some  time  before  the  nutritive  powers  become  active,  and  alcohol,  meanwhile, 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  existence. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  when  the  organism  can  be  adequately  supplied  with  food, 
tleohol  is  undoubtedly  injurious.  When  the  quantity  of  food  is  insufficient,  alcohol  may 
lapply  the  want  for  a  time  and  temporarily  restore  the  powers  of  the  body ;  but  the 
effects  of  its  continued  use,  coi^joined  with  insufficient  nourishment,  show  that  it  can- 
not take  the  place  of  assimilable  matter.  These  effects  are  too  well  known  to  the 
physician,  particularly  in  hospital-practice,  to  need  farther  comment.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  undoubted  physiological  facts,  alcohol,  in  some  form,  is  used  by  almost  every 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  civilized  or  savage.  Whether  this  be  in  order  to 
meet  some  want  occasionally  felt  by  and  peculiar  to  the  human  organism,  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  'Which  physiologists  have  found  it  impossible  to  agree.  That  alcohol,  at 
certain  times,  taken  in  moderation,  soothes  and  tranquillizes  the  nervous  system  and 
reUeves  exhaustion  dependent  upon  unusually  severe  mental  or  physical  exertion,  cannot 
be  doubted.  It  is  by  far  too  material  a  view  to  take  of  existence,  to  suppose  that  the 
highest  condition  of  man  is  that  in  which  the  functions,  possessed  in  common  with  the 
lower  animals,  are  most  perfectly  performed.  Inasmuch  as  temporary  insufficiency  of 
food,  great  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  various  conditions  in  which  alcohol 
seems  to  be  useful,  must  of  necessity  often  occur,  it  is  hardly  proper  that  tiiis  agent 
should  be  utterly  condemned ;  but  it  is  the  article,  par  excellence^  which  is  liable  to  abuse, 
•od  the  effects  of  which  on  the  mind  and  body,  when  taken  constantly  in  excess,  are 
most  serious. 

Although  alcohol  imparts  a  genial  warmth  when  the  system  is  suffering  from  ex- 
cessive cold,  it  is  not  proven  that  it  enables  men  to  endure  a  very  low  temperature  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  This  end  can  be  effectually  accomplished  only  by  an  increased 
quantity  of  food.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Hayes,  the  Arctic  explorer,  is  very  strong  upon 
this  point.  He  says:  "While  fresh  animal  food,  and  especially  fat,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  inhabitants  and  travellers  in  Arctic  countries,  alcohol  is,  in  almost  any  shape, 
not  only  completely  useless  but  positively  injurious.  .  .  .  Circumstances  may  occur 
onder  which  its  administration  seems  necessary;  such,  for  instance,  as  great  pros- 
tration from  long-continued  exposure  and  exertion,  or  from  getting  wet ;  but  then  it 
should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  for  the  succeeding  reaction  is  always  to  be  dreaded;  and, 
if  a  place  of  safety  is  not  near  at  hand,  the  immediate  danger  is  only  temporarily 
gnarded  against,  and  becomes,  finally,  greatly  augmented  by  reason  of  decreased  vitality. 
If  given  at  all,  it  should  be  in  very  small  quantities  frequently  repeated,  and  continued 
until  a  place  of  safety  is  reached.  I  have  known  the  most  unpleasant  consequences  to 
result  from  the  injudicious  use  of  whiskey  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  stimulation, 
and  have  also  known  strong  able-bodied  men  to  have  become  utterly  incapable  of  resist- 
ing cold  in  consequence  of  the  long-continued  use  of  alcoholic  drinks." 

It  is  not  demonstrated  that  alcohol  increases  the  capacity  to  endure  severe  and  pro- 
tracted bodily  exertion.  Its  influence  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  in  promoting  assimilation 
in  certain  conditions  of  defective  nutrition,  in  relieving  shock  and  nervous  exhaustion,  in 
sastaining  the  powers  of  life  in  acute  diseases  characterized  by  rapid  emaciation  and 
abnormally  active  disassimilation,  etc.,  is  undoubted;  but  the  consideration  of  these 
questions  does  not  belong  to  physiology. 

Coffee, 

Coffee  is  an  article  consumed  daily  by  many  millions  of  human  beings  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  In  armies  it  has  been  found  almost  indispensable,  enabling  men  on  moderate 
rations  to  perform  an  amount  of  labor  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible.     After 
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exhausting  efforts  of  anj  kind,  there  is  no  article  which  relieves  the  overpowering  sense 
of  fatigue  so  completely  as  coffee.  Army-surgeons  say  that  at  night,  after  a  severe 
march,  the  first  desire  of  the  soldier  is  for  coffee,  hot  or  cold,  with  or  without  sugar,  the 
only  essential  being  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  pure  article.  This  has  been  the  universal 
experience  in  the  late  civil  war ;  the  rations  of  coffee  issued  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment being  abundant  and  pure,  though  not,  of  course,  of  the  quality  possessing  the  most 
delicate  flavor.  Almost  every  one  can  bear  testimony  from  personal  experience  to  the 
effects  of  coffee  in  relieving  the  sense  of  fatigue  after  mental  ot  bodily  exertion  and  in 
increasing  the  capacity  for  labor,  especially  mental,  by  producing  wakefulness  and  clear- 
ness of  intellect.  From  these  facts,  the  importance  of  coflee,  either  as  an  alimentary 
article  or  as  taking  the  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  aliment,  is  apparent. 

Except  in  persons  who,  from  idiosyncrasy,  are  unpleasantly  affected  by  it,  coffee, 
taken  in  moderate  quantity  and  at  proper  times,  produces  an  agreeable  sense  of  tran- 
quillity and  comfort,  with,  however,  no  disinclination  to  exertion,  either  mental  or 
physical.  Its  immediate  influence  upon  the  system,  which  is  undoubtedly  stimulant,  is 
peculiar  and  is  not  followed  by  reaction  or  unpleasant  after-effects.  Uabitual  use  renders 
coffee  almost  a  necessity,  even  in  those  who  are  otherwise  well  nourished  and  subjected  to 
no  extraordinary  mental  or  bodily  strain.  Taken  in  excessive  quantity,  or  in  those  unac- 
customed to  its  use,  particularly  when  taken  at  night,  it  produces  persistent  wakeful- 
ness. These  effects  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  often  taken  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing sleep. 

Experimental  researches  have  shown  that  the  use  of  coffee  permits  a  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  food,  in  workinginen  especially,  much  below  the  standard  which  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  organism  in  proper  condition.  In  the  observa- 
tions of  De  Gasparin  upon  the  regimen  of  the  Belgian  miners,  it  was  found  that  the 
addition  of  a  quantity  of  coffee  to  the  daily  ration  enabled  them  to  perform  their  arduous 
labors  on  a  diet  which  was  even  below  that  found  necessary  in  prisons  and  elsewhere 
where  this  article  was  not  employed.  Numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  coffee 
diminishes  the  absolute  quantity  of  urea  discharged  by  the  kidneys.  In  this  respect,  as 
far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  action  of  coffee  is  like  that  of  alcohol  and  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  retard  disassimilation,  with  the  important  difference  that  it  is 
followed  by  no  unfavorable  after-effects  and  can  be  used  in  moderation  for  an  indefinite 
time  with  advantage. 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  coffee  shows  a  considerable  proportion  of  what  must 
be  considered  as  alimentary  matter.    The  following  is  the  result  of  the  analyses  of  Payen: 

Composithn  of  Coffee. 

Cellulose 84-000 

Water  (hygroscopic) 12*000 

Fatty  substances 10  to  18*000 

Glucose,  dextrine,  indeterminate  vegetable  acid 15*600 

Leguraine,  caseine,  etc 10*000 

Chlorolignate  of  potash,  and  caffeine 3*5  to  6*000 

Nitrogenizcd  organic  matter 8*000 

Free  caffeine 0*800 

Concrete,  insoluble  essetitial  oil 0*001 

Aromatic  essence,  of  agreeable  odor,  soluble  in  water 0*002 

Mineral  substances;  potash,  magnesia,  lime,  phosphoric,  silicic,  and  sulphuric  acid  and 

chlorine 6*697 

100*000 

The  above  is  the  composition  of  raw  coffee,  but  the  berry  is  seldom  used  in  that 
form,  being  usually  subjected  to  torrification  before  an  infusion  is  made.    The  roasting 
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should  be  condactcd  slowly  and  gently,  nntil  the  grains  assume  a  chestnut-brown  color. 
During  this  process,  the  grains  are  considerably  swollen,  but  they  lose  from  sixteen  to 
seventeen  per  cent,  in  weight.  A  peculiar  aromatic  principle  is  also  developed  by  roasting. 
If  the  torrifioation  be  pushed  too  far,  much  of  the  agreeable  flavor  is  lost,  and  an  acrid 
empyreumatio  principle  is  produced.  An  infusion  of  fifteen  hundred  grains  of  roasted 
and  ground  coffee  in  about  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  the  infusion  made  by  simple  per- 
colation, contains  about  three  hundred  grains  of  the  soluble  principles.  According  to 
Payen,  this  contains  about  one  hundred  and  forty  grains  of  nitrogenized  matters  and 
one  hnndred  and  fifty-three  grains  of  fatty,  saccharine,  and  saline  substances.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  that  these  principles  are  assimilated ;  and  an  infusion  of 
coffee,  with  milk  and  sugar,  presents,  therefore,  a  considerable  variety  and  quantity  of 
alimentary  matter.  The  peculiar  stimulant  effects  of  coffee  are  probably  duo  to  the 
caffeine  and  volatile  oil. 

In  the  countries  where  coffee  is  grown,  the  leaves  of  the  shrub,  roasted  and  made  into 
•n  infusion,  are  quite  commonly  used.  Their  effects  upon  the  system  are  similar  to  those 
of  coffee,  and  it  is  said  that  the  natives  prefer  the  leaves  to  the  berry. 

Tea. 

An  infusion  of  the  dried  and  prepared  leaves  of  the  tea-plant  is  perhaps  as  common  a 
beverage  as  coffee,  and,  taking  into  consideration  its  immense  consumption  in  China  and 
Japan,  it  is  actually  used  by  a  greater  number  of  persons.  Its  effects  upon  the  system  are 
similar  to  those  of  coffee,  but  are  generally  not  so  marked.  Ordinary  tea,  taken  in 
moderate  quantity,  like  coffee,  relieves  fatigue  and  increases  mental  activity,  but  does  not 
Qsoally  induce  such  persistent  wakefulness. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  all  the  varieties  of  tea  in  common  use.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  varieties,  called  green  teas,  which  present  important  differences,  as  regards 
composition  and  physiologicd  effects,  from  the  black  teas,  which  are  more  commonly 
used.    The  following  is  a  comparative  analysis  of  these  two  varieties  by  Mulder : 


Composition  of  Tea, 


CONSTITrEXTS. 


CmxESB. 


Hyion.      Coofroa. 


Volatile  oil.. . 
Chlorophvlle. 
Wix. ....... 

Resin 

Gum 

Tannin 


I  0-7» 

2'22 

....!......... 0-28 

2-22 

8-56 

!  17-80 

1  0-43 

'  22-80 

I  800 

17-08 

I  98-78' 

Salts  included  in  the  above !  6*56 


Theine 

Extractive 

Apotbeme 

Extract  obtained  by  hydrochloric  acid . 

Albumen 

fibrous  matter 


0-60 
1-84 

8-64 

7-28 
12-88 

0-46 
19-88 

1-48 
1912 

2-80 
28-32 


98-30 
5-24 


Jatanksb. 


Iljrton.       Congoa. 


0-98 

3-24 

0-32 

1-64 

12-20 

17-66 

0-60 

21-68 

I  20-36 
I  3-64 
!_18-20 

,     4-76 


0-65 
1-28 

2-44 

1108 
14-80 

0-65 
18-64 

1-64 
18-24 

1-28 
^-00 

"97^ 
6-36 


Both  tea  and  coffee  possess  peculiar  organic  principles.  The  active  principle  of  tea  is 
called  theine,  and  the  active  principle  of  coffee,  caffeine.  As  they  are  supposed  to  bo 
particularly  active  in  j)rodncin'?  the  peculiar  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  which  arc 
characteristic  of  both  tea  and  coffee,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  they  arc  nearly 
identical  in  their  physiological  effects.  Theine  (or  caffeine)  exists  in  greater  i)n>portion 
in  tea  than  in  coffee ;  but,  as  a  rule,  much  more  soluble  matter  is  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  coffee,  which  may  account  for  its  more  marked  effects  upon  the  system. 
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Green  tea,  especially  in  those  onaccnstomed  to  its  nse,  frequently  produces  nervoas 
tremor,  wakefulness,  and  disturbed  sleep — when  sleep  can  be  obtained — ^palpitations,  and 
other  disturbances  usually  termed  nervous.  In  some  persons  these  unpleasant  effects  may 
be  overcome  by  habit ;  and  many  constantly  use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  black  and 
green  tea  with  no  unpleasant  effects.  The  peculiar  effects  of  green  tea  are  attributed  to 
the  volatile  oil,  which  it  contains  in  great  abundance. 

Tea  is  prepared  for  drinking  by  rapidly  making  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  with  hot 
water.  The  aroma  is  impaired  by  boiling.  The  proportion  generally  used  is  about 
three  hundred  grains  of  tea  to  a  quart  of  water.  The  tea  is  first  covered  with  boiling 
water  and  allowed  to  steep,  or  "  draw,"  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  in  a  warm 
place ;  boiling  water  is  then  added  in  the  quantity  desired.  Green  tea,  treated  in  this 
way,  yields  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  soluble  matters,  and  black  tea,  about  twenty- 
three  per  cent. 

Chocolate, 

Chocolate  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  cocoa-tree,  roasted,  deprived  of  their  husks, 
and  ground  with  warm  rollers  into  a  pasty  mass  with  sugar,  fiavoring  substances  being 
sometimes  added.  It  is  then  made  into  cakes,  cut  into  small  pieces  or  scraped  to  a  pow- 
der, and  boiled  with  milk  or  milk  and  water,  when  it  forms  a  thick,  gruel-like  drink, 
which  is  highly  nutritive  and  has  some  of  the  exhilarating  properties  of  coffee  or  tea. 
Beside  containing  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogenized  matter  resembling  albumen,  the 
cocoa-seed  is  particularly  rich  in  fatty  matter  and  contains  a  peculiar  principle,  theobro- 
mine, analogous  to  caffeine  and  theine,  which  is  supposed  to  possess  similar  physiological 
properties. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Payen  of  the  cocoa-seeds  freed  from  the  husks  but 
not  roasted.  Torrification  has  the  effect  of  developing  the  peculiar  aromatic  principle, 
and  moderating  the  bitterness,  which  is  always  more  or  less  marked : 

Composition  of  Kernels  of  Cocoa. 

Fatty  matter  (cocoa-butter) 48  to  50 

Albumen,  fibrin,  and  other  nitrogenized  matter 21  "20 

Theobromine 4  "    2 

Starch  (with  traces  of  saccharine  matter) 11  "  10 

Cellulose 8  "    2 

Coloring  matter,  aromatic  essence traces. 

Mineral  substances Sto    4 

Hygroscopic  water 10  "  12 

100     100 

It  is  evident,  from  the  above  table,  that  cocoa  with  milk  and  sugar,  the  ordinary  form 
.in  which  chocolate  is  taken,  must  form  a  very  nutritious  mixture.  Taken  with  a  little 
bread,  it  readily  relieves  hunger  and  supplies  nearly  all  the  principles  absolutely  necessary 
to  nutrition.  Its  influence  as  a  stimulant,  supplying  the  place  of  matter  which  is  directly 
assimilated  and  retarding  disassimilation,  is  dependent,  if  it  exist  at  nil,  upon  the  theobro- 
mine; but  its  stimulating  properties  are  slight  as  compared  with  those  of  coffee  and  tea. 

A  drink  culled  cocoa  is  sometimes  made  of  the  seeds  roasted  entire  and  mixed  with  a 
little  starchy  matter,  but  this  is  not  so  delicate  in  flavor  as  chocolate.  A  brown,  mucilagi- 
nous infusion  is  sometimes  made  of  the  husks  (shells).  This  has  a  slight  chocolate-fiavor, 
but  it  does  not  possess  the  nutrient  properties  of  the  kernels  of  cocoa. 

Condiments  and  Flavoring  Articks. 

The  refinements  of  modern  cookery  involve  the  use  of  numerous  articles  which  can- 
not be  classed  as  alimentary  principles.    Pepper,  capsicum,  vinegar,  mustard,  spices,  and 
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articles  of  this  class,  which  are  so  commonly  used,  with  the  varions  compoond  sances, 
have  no  decided  influence  on  natrition,  except  in  so  far  as  they  promote  the  secretion  of 
the  digestive  fluids.  Common  salt,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  very  important, 
and  this  has  heen  considered  under  the  head  of  inorganic  alimentary  principles.  The 
varions  flavoring  seeds  and  leaves,  trufSes,  mushrooms,  etc.,  have  no  physiological  impor- 
tance except  as  they  render  articles  of  food  more  palatable. 

Quantity/  and  Variety  of  Food  necessary  to  Nutrition. 

The  inferior  animals,  especially  those  not  subjected  to  the  influence  of  man,  regulate 
by  instinct  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food  which  they  consume.  The  same  is  true  of  man 
daring  the  earliest  periods  of  his  existence ;  but,  later  in  life,  the  diet  is  variously  modi- 
fied by  taste,  habit,  climate,  and  what  may  be  termed  artificial  wants.  It  is  usually  a 
safe  rule  to  follow  the  appetite  with  regard  to  quantity,  and  the  tastes,  when  they  are 
not  manifestly  vitiated  or  morbid,  with  regard  to  variety.  The  cravings  of  Nature  indi- 
cate when  to  change  the  form  in  which  nutriment  is  taken ;  and  that  a  sufiicient  quan- 
tity has  been  taken  is  manifested  by  a  sense,  not  exactly  of  satiety,  but  of  evident  satis- 
faction of  the  demands  of  the  system.  During  the  first  periods  of  life,  the  8U])ply  must 
be  a  little  in  excess  of  the  actual  loss,  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  growth  ;  during 
the  later  periods,  the  quantity  of  nitrogenized  matter  assimilated  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  los!$ ;  but,  in  adult  age,  the  system  is  maintained  at  a  tolerably  definite  standard  by 
the  assimilation  of  material  about  equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  discharged  in  the 
form  of  excretions. 

Although  the  loss  of  substance  by  disassimilation  creates  and  regulates  the  demand  for 
food,  it  is  an  important  fact,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  supply  of  food  has  a  very 
great  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  the  excretions.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  may 
take  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  this  is  but  an 
example  of  what  takes  place  with  regard  to  other  excretions.  The  quantity  of  the 
excretions  is  even  more  strikingly  modified  by  exercise,  which,  within  physiological 
limits,  increases  the  vigor  of  the  system,  provided  the  increased  quantity  of  food  required 
be  supplied. 

While  a  certain  amount  of  waste  of  the  system  is  inevitable,  it  is  a  conservative  pro- 
vision of  Nature,  that,  when  the  supply  of  now  material  is  diminished,  life  is  preserved — 
not,  indeed,  in  all  its  vigor — by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  excre- 
tions ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  tlie  forces  are  retained  after  complete  deprivation  of  food 
much  longer  than  if  disassimilation  proceeded  always  with  the  same  activity. 

As  rejrards  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  maintain  the  system  in  proper  condition, 
it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  greatly  modified  by  habit,  climate,  the  condition  of  the 
muscular  system,  ajre,  sex,  etc.,  as  well  as  idiosyncrasies. 

The  daily  loss  of  substance  which  must  be  supplied  by  material  introduced  from  with- 
out is  very  great.  A  large  portion  of  this  discharge  takes  place  by  the  lungs,  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  mode  of  introduction  of  gaseous  principles  to  supply  part  of  this  waste  be- 
longs to  the  subject  of  respiration.  The  most  abundant  discharge  which  is  compensated  by 
absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal  is  that  of  water,  both  in  a  liquid  and  vaporous  con- 
dition. The  entire  (juantity  of  water  daily  removed  from  the  system  has  been  estimated 
at  about  four  and  a  half  pounds,  and  it  is  probable  that  about  the  same  quantity  is  intro- 
duce<l  in  the  form  of  drink  and  as  a  constituent  of  the  so-called  solid  articles  of  food. 
The  quantity  which  is  taken  in  the  form  of  drink  varies  with  the  character  of  the  fo(>d. 
When  the  solid  articles  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water,  the  quantity  of  drink  may  be 
diminished ;  and  it  is  possible,  by  taking  a  large  quantity  of  the  watery  vegetables,  to 
exist  entirely  without  <lrink.  There  is  no  article  more  frequently  taken  than  water 
merely  as  a  matter  of  habit,  any  excess  being  readily  removed  by  the  kidneys,  skin,  and 
lungs.  Prof.  Dalton  estimates  the  daily  quantity  necessary  for  a  full-grown,  healthy 
male,  at  fifty-two  fluid  ounces,  or  3*38  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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The  qnantitj  of  solid  food  necessary  to  the  proper  nonrishment  of  the  body  is  shown 
bj  estimating  the  solid  matter  in  the  excretions ;  and  the  facts  thus  ascertained  corre- 
spond very  closely  with  the  quantity  of  material  which  the  system  has  been  found  to 
actually  demand.  The  estimates  of  Payen,  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  of  nitrogenized 
matter  in  a  dry  state  being  given,  are  generally  quoted  and  adopted  in  works  on  physiol- 
ogy.   According  to  this  observer,  the  following  are  the  daily  losses  of  the  organism: 

Carbon  (or  iu  equivalent). . . .  j  ^^"^^^^  ''SL^'  }  *•'"•"  «^  ('»»«  «^-  ") 

Nitrogenized  substances (with  808*68  grs.  of  nit.)     2,006*42  grs.  (  4*58  oz.  av.) 

6,800  96  grs.  (15-61  oz.  av.) 

From  thb  he  estimates  that  the  normal  ration,  supposing  the  food  to  consist  of  lean 
meat  and  bread,  is  as  foUows : 

NitiMgeoized  Bubstanccs.  Carbon. 

Bread 15,434       grs.  (35*27  oz.)  =  1,080*38  grs.         and        4,630*2    grs. 

Meat 4,412*12  grs.  (10*09  oz.)  =     930*05  grs.        and  485*66  grs. 

19,846*12  grs.  (46*36  oz.)        2,010*43  grs.  6,116*76  grs. 

This  daily  ration,  which  is  purely  theoretical,  is  shown  by  actual  observation  to  be 
nearly  correct  Prof.  Dalton  says :  "  From  experiments  performed  while  living  on  an 
exclusive  diet  of  bread,  fresh  meat,  and  butter,  with  coffee  and  water  for  drink,  wo  have 
found  that  the  entire  quantity  of  food  required  during  twenty-four  hours  by  a  man  in 
full  health  and  taking  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  is  as  follows : 

Meat 16    ounces,  or  1*00  lb.  avoirdupois. 

Bread 19        "        "1*19"  " 

Butter  or  fat 3}      "        "  0*22  " 

Water. 62    fluid  oz.  "  8*38  "  " 

That  is  to  say,  rather  less  tlian  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  solid  food,  and  rather  over 
three  pints  of  liquid  food." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  great  variations  in  the  nutritive  demands  of  the  system  in  differ- 
ent persons,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that,  in  an  adult  male,  from  ten  to  twelve 
ounces  of  carbon  and  from  four  to  five  ounces  of  nitrogenized  matter  (estimated  dry) 
are  discharged  from  the  organism  and  must  be  replaced  by  the  ingesta ;  and  this  de- 
mands a  daily  consumption  of  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  solid  food,  the  quantity  of 
food  depending,  of  course,  greatly  on  its  proportion  of  solid,  nutritive  principles. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  daily  ration  has  frequently  been  diminished  consider- 
ably below  the  physiological  standard  in  charitable  institutions,  prisons,  etc. ;  but,  when 
there  is  complete  inactivity  of  body  and  mind,  this  produces  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
slightly  diminishing  the  weight  and  strength.  The  system  then  becomes  reduced  with- 
out any  actual  disease,  and  there  is  simply  a  diminished  capacity  for  labor.  But  in  the 
alimentation  of  large  bodies  of  men  subjected  to  exposure  and  frequently  called  upon 
to  perform  severe  labor,  the  question  of  food  is  of  vital  importance,  and  the  men  collec- 
tively are  like  a  powerful  machine  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  material  must  be  fur- 
nished in  order  to  produce  the  required  amount  of  force.  This  important  physiological 
fact  is  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  armies ;  and  the  history  of  the  world  presents  few 
examples  of  warlike  operations  in  which  the  efiicicncy  of  the  men  has  not  been  impaired 
by  insufiicient  food. 

The  influence  of  diet  upon  the  capacity  for  labor  was  well  illustrated  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  English  and  French  laborers  in  1841,  on 
a  railroad  from  Paris  to  Rouen.     The  French  laborers  engaged  on  this  work  were 
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able  at  fint  to  perform  onlj  about  two-thirds  of  the  labor  accomplished  by  the  English, 
It  was  suspected  that  this  was  due  to  the  more  substantial  diet  of  the  English,  which 
proved  to  be  the  fact ;  for,  when  the  French  laborers  were  subjected  to  a  similar  regi- 
men, they  were  able  to  accomplish  an  equal  amount  of  work.  In  all  observations  of  this 
kind,  and  they  are  very  numerous,  it  has  been  shown  that  an  animal  diet  is  much  more 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  physical  forces  than  one  consisting  mainly  of  vege- 
tables. 

Climate  has  an  important  influence  on  the  quantity  of  food  demanded  by  the  system. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  food  is  greater  in  cold 
than  in  warm  climates,  and  almost  every  one  has  experienced  in  his  own  person  a  con-  . 
siderable  difference  in  the  appetite  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Travelers*  accounts 
of  the  quantity  of  food  taken  by  the  natives  of  the  frigid  zone  are  almost  incredible. 
They  speak  of  men  consuming  over  a  hundred  pounds  of  meat  in  a  day ;  and  a  Russian 
admiral,  Santchefl*,  mentions  an  instance  of  a  man  who,  in  his  presence,  ate  at  a  single 
meal  a  mess  of  boiled  rice  and  butter  weighing  twenty-eight  pounds.  Although  it  is 
difficult  to  regard  these  statements  with  entire  confidence,  the  general  opinion  that  the 
appetite  is  greater  in  cold  than  in  warm  climates  is  undoubtedly  well  founded.  Dr. 
Hayes,  the  Arctic  explorer,  states,  from  his  personal  observation,  that  the  daily  ration 
of  the  Esquimaux  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  meat,  about  one-third  of  which  is 
fat  On  one  occasion  he  saw  an  Esquimau  consume  ten  pounds  of  walrus-flesh  and 
blubber  at  a  single  meal,  which  lasted,  however,  several  hours.  The  continued  low 
temperature  he  found  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  tastes  of  his  own  party.  With  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  —60°  to  —70°  Fahr.,  there  was  a  continual  craving  for  a 
strong  animal  diet,  particularly  fatty  substances.  Some  members  of  the  party  were  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  the  contents  of  the  oil-kettle  with  evident  relish. 

Necessity  of  a  Varied  Diet. 

In  considering  the  nutritive  value  of  the  various  alimentary  principles,  the  fact  that 
no  single  one  of  them  is  capable  of  supplying  all  the  material  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
organism  has  frequently  been  mentioned.  The  normal  appetite,  which  is  our  best  guide 
as  regards  tlie  quantity  and  the  selection  of  food,  indicates  tliat  a  varied  diet  is  necessary 
to  proper  nutrition.  This  fact  is  also  exemplified  in  a  marked  degree  in  long  voyages 
and  in  the  alimentation  of  armies,  when,  from  necessity  or  otherwise,  the  necessary 
variety  of  aliment  is  not  presented.  Analytical  chemistry  fails  to  show  why  this  change 
in  alimentary  principles  is  necessary,  or  in  what  the  deficiency  in  a  single  kind  of  diet 
con^^ists;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  after  the  organic  constituents  of  the  organism 
have  appropriated  the  nutritious  elements  of  particular  kinds  of  food  for  a  certain  time, 
they  lose  the  power  of  inducing  the  changes  necessary  to  proper  nutrition,  and  a  supply 
of  other  material  is  imperatively  demanded.  This  fact  is  particularly  well  marked  when 
the  diet  consists  in  great  part  of  salted  meats,  although  it  is  also  the  ca^^e  when  any  single 
variety  of  fresh  meat  is  constantly  used.  After  long  confinement  to  a  diet  restricted  as 
regards  variety,  a  supply  of  other  material,  such  as  fresh  vegetables,  the  organic  acids, 
and  articles  which  are  called  generally  anti-scorbutics,  becomes  indispensable ;  otherwise, 
the  modifications  in  nutrition  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood  incident  to  the  scor- 
butic condition  are  almost  sure  to  be  developed. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  adequate  quantity  and  proper  quality  of  food  are  not  all 
that  are  required  in  alimentation ;  and  those  who  have  tlie  responsibility  of  regulating 
the  diet  of  a  large  number  of  persons  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  organism  de- 
mands considerable  variety.  Fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  should  be  taken  at  the  proper 
seasons.  It  is  almost  always  found,  when  there  is  of  necessity  some  sameness  of  diet, 
that  there  is  a  general  craving  for  particular  articles,  and  these,  if  possible,  should  be 
supplied.  This  was  frequently  exemplified  in  the  late  war.  At  times  when  the  diet  was 
13 
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necessarily  somewhat  monotonoos,  there  was  an  almost  muversal  craving  for  onions  and 
raw  potatoes,  which  were  foand  by  the  surgeons  to  be  excellent  anti-scorbutics. 

With  those  who  supply  their  own  food,  the  question  of  variety  of  diet  generally 
regulates  itself;  and  in  institutions,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  follow  as  far  as  possible  the 
reasonable  tastes  of  the  inmates.  In  individuals,  particularly  females,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  observe  marked  disorders  in  nutrition  attributable  to  want  of  variety  in  the  diet  as 
well  as  to  an  insufficient  quantity  of  food,  as  a  matter  of  education  or  habit. 

The  physiological  effects  of  a  diet  restricted  to  a  single  alimentary  principle  or  to  a 
few  articles  have  been  pretty  closely  studied  both  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  inferior 
animals.  Magendie  demonstrated  long  ago  that  animals  subjected  to  a  diet  composed 
exclusively  of  non-nitrogenized  articles  die  in  a  short  time  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
inanition.  The  same  result  followed  in  dogs  coi^fined  to  white  bread  and  water;  but 
these  animals  lived  very  well  on  the  military  brown  bread,  as  this  contains  a  greater 
variety  of  alimentary  principles.  Facts  of  this  nature  were  multiplied  by  the  "gelatine 
commission,^'  and  the  experiments  were  extended  to  nitrogenized  substances  and  articles 
containing  a  considerable  variety  of  alimentary  principles.  In  these  experiments,  it  was 
shown  that  dogs  could  not  live  on  a  diet  of  pure  musculine,  the  appetite  entirely  failing,  at 
from  the  forty -third  to  the  fifty-fifth  day.  They  were  nourished  perfectly  well  by  gluten, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  composed  of  a  number  of  different  alimentary  principles. 
Among  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  commission,  which  bear  particularly  on  the 
questions  under  consideration,  were  the  following: 

"  Gelatine,  albumen,  fibrin,  taken  separately,  do  not  nourish  animals  except  for  a  very 
limited  period  and  in  a  very  incomplete  manner.  In  general,  these  substances  soon 
excite  an  insurmountable  disgust,  to  the  point  that  animals  prefer  to  die  of  hunger  rather 
than  touch  them. 

"  The  same  principles  artificially  combined  and  rendered  agreeably  sapid  by  season- 
ing are  accepted  more  readily  and  longer  than  if  they  were  isolated,  but  ultimately  they 
have  no  better  influence  on  nutrition,  for  animals  that  take  them,  even  in  considerable 
quantity,  finally  die  with  all  the  signs  of  complete  inanition. 

*^  Muscular  fiesh,  in  which  gelatine,  albumen,  and  fibrin  are  united  according  to  the 
laws  of  organic  nature,  and  when  they  are  associated  with  other  matters,  such  as  fat, 
salts,  etc.,  suflSces,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  for  complete  and  prolonged  nutri- 
tion." 

In  Burdach's  treatise  on  physiology,  is  an  account  of  some  interesting  experiments  by 
Ernest  Burdach  on  rabbits,  showing  the  influence  of  a  restricted  diet  upon  nutrition. 
Three  young  rabbits  from  the  same  litter  were  experimented  upon.  One  was  fed  with 
potato  alone  and  died  on  the  thirteenth  day  with  all  the  appearances  of  inanition. 
Another  fed  on  barley  alone  died  in  the  same  way  during  the  fourth  week.  The  third 
was  fed  alternately  day  by  day  with  potato  and  barley,  for  three  weeks,  and  afterward 
with  potato  and  barley  given  together.  This  one  increased  in  size  and  was  perfectly 
well  nourished. 

In  1769,  long  before  any  of  the  above-mentioned  experiments  were  performed,  Dr. 
Stark,  a  young  English  physiologist,  fell  a  victim  at  an  early  age  to  ill-judged  experiments 
on  his  own  person  on  the  physiological  effects  of  different  kinds  of  food.  He  lived  for 
forty-four  days  on  bread  and  water,  for  twenty-nine  days  on  bread,  sugar,  and  water,  and 
for  twenty-four  days  on  bread,  water,  and  olive-oil ;  until  finally  his  constitution  became 
broken,  and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  his  experiments. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

DIOESTIOIf,  MASTICATIOK,  IKSAUVATION^  A^D  DEGLUTITIOy. 

6«Derftl  Arrangement  of  the  digestive  appantos— Prehension  of  soUds  and  liqaids— Mastication— Phjsiological  anat- 
omy of  the  teeth— Anatomy  of  the  nuucillary  bones— Tempnro-maxiUary  articulation— Muscles  of  mastication- 
Muscles  which  depress  the  lower  Jaw— Action  of  the  muscles  which  elevate  tlie  lower  jaw  and  move  It  laterally 
and  antero-posterlorly— Action  of  the  toni^ie,  lips,  and  cheeks  in  mastication— Summar}-  of  the  (irocessof  masti- 
cation— Parotid  sallvsr— SubmazlUary  saliva— Sublingual  saliva— Fluids  'frum  the  smaller  glands  of  the  mouth, 
tonf^ue,  and  ikuces^Mixed  saliva — Quantity  of  saliva — Oenerai  properties  and  composition  of  the  soUva— Action 
of  the  saliva  on  starch— Mechanical  functions  of  the  saliva— Deglutition— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  de^utition — Muscles  uf  the  pharynx — Muscles  of  the  soft  palate— Mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx — 
(Esophagus— Mechanism  of  d^lutition— First  period  of  deghitition— Second  period  of  deglutition— Protection  of 
the  posterior  nares  during  the  second  period  of  deglutition— Protection  of  the  opening  of  the  lar}'nx— Function 
of  the  epiglottis— Study  of  deglutition  by  autolaryngoscopy- Third  period  of  deglutition— Intermittent  contrac- 
tion of  tiie  lower  third  of  the  oesophagus— Nature  of  the  movements  of  deglutition— Deglutition  of  air. 

The  inorganic  alimentary  principles  are,  with  few  exceptions,  introduced  in  the  form 
in  which  they  exist  in  the  hlood  and  require  no  preparation  or  change  hefore  they  are 
ahsorhed ;  hut  the  organic  nitrogenized  principles  are  always  united  with  more  or  less 
matter  possessing  no  nutritive  properties,  from  which  they  must  be  separated,  and,  even 
when  pure,  they  always  undergo  certain  changes  before  they  become  part  of  the  great 
nutritive  fluid.  The  non-nitrogenized  prmciples  also  undergo  changes  in  constitution  or 
in  form  preparatory  to  absorption.  With  the  varied  forms  in  which  food  is  taken  by 
different  animals,  we  find  great  differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus, 
from  the  simple  pouch  with  a  single  orifice,  which  constitutes  the  entire  digestive  system 
of  many  of  the  infusorial  animalcules,  to  the  immense  length  of  intestine,  with  its  numer- 
ous glandular  appendages,  found  in  the  mammalia.  In  the  higher  classes  of  animals, 
great  differences  exist  in  the  anatomy  of  the  digestive  organs,  particularly  as  regards  the 
length  and  capacity  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  carnivora,  in  which  the  food  con- 
tains comparatively  little  indigestible  residue,  the  intestine  is  but  three  or  four  times  the 
It^ngth  of  the  body  (/.  e.  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus),  and  the  colon,  which  receives  the 
residue  of  digestion,  is  of  small  capacity;  while  in  the  herbivora,  in  which  the  bulk  of 
food,  compared  with  its  nutritious  principles,  is  enormous,  there  are  frequently  four  dis- 
tinct cavities  to  the  stomach,  and  the  intestine  is  ten,  twelve,  and  in  some  (the  sheep) 
twenty-eight  times  the  length  of  the  body,  with  a  colon  of  very  large  size.  The  food  of 
man  is  derived  from  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and,  in  relative  length 
and  capacity,  the  alimentary  canal  is  between  that  of  the  carnivora  and  the  herbivora, 
being  from  six  to  seven  times  the  lengtli  of  the  body. 

A  full  meal  probably  occupies  from  two  to  four  hours  in  its  digestion,  this  depending, 
of  course,  upon  the  kind  of  food,  the  fineness  of  its  comminution  by  mastication,  etc.  The 
matters  taken  into  the  stomach  consist  generally  of  all  varieties  of  alimentary  principles, 
and  they  are  exposed  to  certain  mechanical  processes  in  the  mouth  and  alimentary  canal 
and  to  the  action  of  various  secreted  fluids. 

In  the  mouth,  the  food  is  divided,  as  occasion  demands,  by  the  incisor  teeth,  and 
is  then  passed,  by  the  action  of  the  cheeks  and  tongue,  between  the  molars,  where  it  is 
subjected  to  mastication.  During  this  process,  it  is  mixed  with  the  various  fluids  which 
compose  the  saliva  and  becomes  more  or  less  coated  with  the  tenacious  secretions  of  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  buccal  cavity.  It  is,  or  should  be,  reduced  in  the  mouth  to  a  pul- 
taceous  mass,  with  which  the  saliva,  particularly  that  from  the  parotid  gland,  is  thoroughly 
incorporated.  The  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  and  the  sublingual  gland,  being  more 
viscid,  has  a  tendency  to  coat  the  exterior  of  the  alimentary  bolus. 

By  the  action  of  the  tongue,  the  alimentary  bolus,  after  mastication,  is  passed  back  to 
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the  |>harytix,  where^B^TB^TBceossive  oction  of  the  constncuT  muscie^j  ii  i^  luroea 
into  the  oesopbagua.  Tins  tube  lends  froTn  the  pharvnx  tu  the  s^tomacL  aiid  is  provided 
with  thick  umscular  walls^  by  tht>  eontractiou  of  whi^h  the  food  is  ptu^ed  iuto  thlscttvilj, 
which  serves  at  once  us  a  rec»:>pta€le  for  the  food  mid  an  niiportaiit  ftctive  uig«n  ia 
dlgeetioQ. 
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I,  if^f'tHor  tturf<u'9  of  the  Urt-ri  %  rottnd  litffffnenr  *y  the  /iitr ;  8,  ffaii-i/htdUer  :  4,  guptNor  iUf/aceetftht  riffM 
iottt'  ft/  Iht  Uteri  6,  iliiiphnmm  ;  ft,  lower  jwirtlojj  of  lht»  iT*o|4w|fii« ;  7j  ^/owmit'ft ;  A,  gsstro  L<|»atJu  oiufutaui;  tf, 

mifQtifni$i  15,  lA,  l^ti«*rwi»e  eohn;  1(1^  9iffmo4dJtfsmrt>  t^  I1A«  colon;  17,  tirltiarjr  bladder. 

The  stomacih  is  rovered  externally  by  the  general  peritoneid  covering  of  the  abdoraiiiwl 
orpins.  It  h  provided  with  a  nuicous  membrane,  which  secretes  the  gastric  juice  and 
absorbs  the  water  with  inorganic  and  other  principles  in  aolution.  Tlie  8t<jniaeh  also  has 
mu3c\ilar  walls,  composed  of  nn striped  nmscnlar  fibres  arranged  in  two  principal  layers. 
Kearly  all  the  pniicTples  contained  m  food  are  modified  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  some  are 
completfly  liquefied  and  a!)sorbed  in  the  stomach.  By  the  action  of  the  go,stric  juice,  the 
food,  comminuted  and  incorpornted  with  the  fluids  of  the  month,  is  farther  reduced  to  a 
pultflceous  mass,  which  was  formerly  called  the  cliyme,  the  muaiMiIar  mo v cements  of  tho 
stomach  turning  it  over  and  over,  ^o  tliat  it  becomes  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
fluids.  These  moveraenta  have  a  tendency  to  force  tho  food,  as  it  becomes  eutficienlly 
liquefied,  into  the  small  intestine;  and  a  collection  of  circular  muscular  fibres,  called 
sometimes  the  pyloric  raascle»  stands  at  the  pylorus  as  a  guard,  allowing  the  liquid  por- 
tions to  pass  gradually  through,  but  sending  back  tho  larger  ma^sses  to  be  farther  acted 
upon  in  the  stomach.    By  these  movements,  a  great  portion  of  the  food,  prepared  by  the 
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action  of  tho  stomach,  is  slowly  forced  into  the  small  intestine.  This  tube,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  length,  is  covered  with  peritoneum  and  loosely  bound  to  the  spinal 
column  by  the  mesentery,  which  is  formed  of  the  two  folds  of  the  peritoneum  and  is 
sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  free  movements  of  the  intestines  over  each  other  and  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  except  the  first  few  inches,  where  it  is  ))retty  firmly  attached  to  tho 
posterior  abdominal  wall.  The  small  intestine  commences  by  a  dilated  portion  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  length,  called  the  duodenum.  The  remainder  is  divided  into  the  jejunum 
and  the  ileum.  The  former  embraces  the  upper  two-fifths  of  the  intestine,  but  there  is 
no  distinct  line  of  separation  between  it  and  tho  ileum.  The  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  small  intestine  is  thick,  provided  with  an  immense  number  of  villi,  and,  particularly 
in  the  upper  portion,  is  thrown  into  transverse  folds,  which  are  called  the  valvul®  con- 
niventes.  The  valvules  conniventes  disappear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  They  are 
peculiar  to  the  human  subject.  Thickly  set  in  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  and  scat- 
tered through  its  lower  portion  and  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum,  are  small  compound 
follicles  called  the  glands  of  Brunner;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  intestine  are 
simple  follicles,  called  the  follicles  of  LieberkQhn.  These  glandular  organs  secrete  the 
intestinal  juice.  As  the  food  pa^^ses  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine,  it  imbibes 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  which  are  poured  into  the  duodenum,  as  well  as  the  intes- 
tinal juice. 

Between  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  and  the  peritoneum,  are  two 
layers  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  by  the  progressive  peristaltic  action  of  which  the 
food  is  passed  slowly  on  toward  the  large  intestine.  The  alimentary  principles,  liquefied 
and  prepared  by  digestion,  are  gradually  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  and  by  the  lacteals. 

The  indigestible  residue  of  the  food  is  passed  by  peristaltic  action  into  tho  large  intes- 
tine. This  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  from  four  to  six  feet  in  length ;  and,  like 
the  small  intestine,  it  has  a  peritoneal,  mucous,  and  muscular  coat.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions the  largo  intestine  is  not  concerned  in  digestion.  It  simply  retains  the  residue  of 
fi.Mxl,  with  certain  excrementitious  substances,  until  its  contents  are  expelled  by  the  act 
of  defajcation. 

Prehension  of  Solids  and  Liquids, 

The  different  modes  of  prehension  form  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  physiolopry  of 
diirostion  in  the  inferior  animals;  but,  in  tlie  human  subject,  the  process  is  so  shnple  and 
well  known  that  it  deni.mds  nothing  more  than  a  passing  mention.  The  mechanism  of 
sucking  in  tho  infant  and  of  drinking  is  a  little  more  complicated.  In  sucking,  tho  lips 
are  closed  around  tho  nipple,  the  velum  pendulum  palati  is  applied  to  tho  back  of  the 
tonjjne  so  as  to  close  tho  buccal  cavity  posteriorly,  and  the  tongue,  acting  as  a  piston, 
pnxluoes  a  tendency  to  a  vacuum  in  the  month,  by  which  the  liquids  are  drawn  in  with 
considerable  force.  This  may  be  done  independently  of  tho  act  of  respiration,  which  is 
necessarily  arrested  only  during  deglutition ;  for  tho  mere  act  of  suction  has  never  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the  thoracic  walls.  The  mechanism  of  drinking  from 
a  vessel  is  essentially  the  same.  Tho  vessel  is  inclined  so  that  the  lips  are  kept  covered 
with  the  liquid  and  are  closed  around  the  edge.  By  a  gentle,  sucking  action  the  liquid  is 
then  introduced.  This  is  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  drinking;  but  sometimes  the  head 
is  thrown  back  and  the  li<]uid  is  poured  into  the  mouth,  as  in  '^tossing  off"  the  contents 
of  a  small  vessel  as  a  wine-glass. 

Jfastication, 

In  the  human  subject,  mechanical  division  of  food  in  tho  mouth  is  neither  so  com- 
pletely and  laboriously  effected  as  in  the  herbivora,  particularly  the  ruminants,  nor  is  the 
process  so  rapid  and  imperfect  as  in  the  carnivora.  In  order  that  digestion  may  take 
place  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner,  it  is  necessary  that  tiie  food,  as  it  is  received  into 
the  stomach,  should  be  so  far  comminuted  and  incorporated  with  the  fluids  of  the ' 
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as  Xo  he  readil  V  ncted  upon  by  tlie  gastric  juice ;  otUerwwe  fitomacli-digestian  i»  pro- 
longed iujd  ditiiciilt.  Non*ob8ervaijco  of  tUm  physiolagical  law  ia  a  frequent  cause  of 
whal  if*  g^oeraily  called  dyspepsia.  In  atnmuli*  ilmt  do  not  umsslieote,  as  in  boiiio  which 
live  fxdusivcly  on  Hesli,  the  procoss  of  stoiniich-iiigwsilioD  18  much  more  prol on fe'vd  than  in 
Uje  human  suhjert^  oven  when  the  diet  is  the  same;  and  it  is  found  thot  while  man  must, 
as  a  rulc»  take  food  two  or  thrtM*  tiines  in  the  day,  the  camivoroiiii  animals  are  gentTallv 
best  nouHs+hed  w]ien  food^  in  proper  quantity,  i^  taken  hut  unco  in  the  twenty-four  hour^. 
Ill  the  caruivora,  Uie  proportionate  quaatity  of  food  is  grealer  than  in  man,  and  dige&* 
tion  is  tnach  more  prolonged. 

The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  mustiention  makes  it  evident  that  the 
human  race  is  designed  to  live  on  a  mixed  diet ;  hut  expericDce  has  shown  that  man  can 
be  nourished  for  an  indetinito  period  ou  a  diet  composed  exclusively  of  either  animal 
or  vegetable  principles, 

Phyiiohffieal  Anatomy  of  the  Organa  of  Mtutlenthn,— In  the  adult,  each  jaw  is  pn>- 
vided  with  sixteen  teetli,  all  of  which  are  about  equally  well  developed-  The  canines, 
m  largely  developed  in  the  carnivora  but  which  are  rudimentary  in  the  herbivora,  and 


Kio.  i^^^PfM^iiufHt  titfh,    (J>  Don.) 
Tbe  octornat  {MutUMi*  of  lh«  uuixUbiT  booe*  have  hwn  itMuovod  to  show  tko  rooti  of  Ui»  tMtfc. 

the  incisors  and  molarg,  so  perfectly  derelopijil  in  the  herbivora,  are,  in  man^  of  nearly 
the  mme  length.  Each  tooth  presents  for  anatomical  dewHf*tion  a  crown,  a  neck,  and 
a  root,  or  fang.  Tlio  cro\vii  h  that  portion  which  h  entirely  uncovered  by  the  gums ; 
the  root  is  that  portion  embedded  in  the  alveolar  cavities  of  the  maxillary  bone*;  and 
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the  neck  ia  the  portion,  gometimes  slightly  constricted,  sitoated  hetween  the  cro^im  and 
the  root,  covered  bj  the  edge  of  the  gum.  Thin  sections  of  the  teeth  show  that  they 
are  composed  of  several  distinct  structures. 

Enamel  of  the  Teeth, — ^The  crown  is  covered  by  the  enamel,  which  is  by  far  the 
hardest  stracture  in  the  economy.  This  is  white  and  glistening  and  is  thickest  on  tlie 
lower  portion  of  the  tooth,  especially  over  the  surfaces  which,  from  being  opposed  to 
each  other  on  either  jaw,  are  most  exposed  to  wear.  It  here  exists  in  several  concentric 
layers.  The  incrustation  of  enamel  becomes  gradually  thinner  toward  the  neck,  where 
it  ceases.  Microscopical  examination  shows  that  tiie  enamel  is  made  up  of  pentagonal  or 
hexagonal  rods,  one  end  resting  upon  the  subjacent  structure,  and  the  other,  when  there 
exists  but  a  single  layer  of  enamel,  terminating  just  beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  teeth. 
The  hardness  of  the  enamel  varies  in  different  persons.  In  some  it  is  so  soft  that  in  mid- 
dle life  it  becomes  worn  away  from  the  opposing  surfaces,  and  occasionally  the  teeth  are 
worn  down  almost  to  the  gums ;  while  in  others  the  enamel  remains  over  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  even  in  old  age. 

The  exposed  surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  still  farther  protected  by  a  membrane,  from 
rrlrr  to  -rrhrv  ^^  ^^  ^^^  i^  thickness,  closely  adherent  to  the  enamel,  called  the  cuticle 
of  the  enamel.  This  delicate  membrane  may  be  demonstrated  in  thin  sections  of  young 
teeth  by  the  addition,  under  the  microscope,  of  weak  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  at- 
tacks the  enamel,  producing  little  bubbles  of  gas  which  press  out  the  membrane  from 
the  edge  of  the  preparation  and  thus  render  it  apparent  The  cuticle  presents  a  strong 
resistance  to  reagents  and  is  undoubtedly  very  useful  in  protecting  the  teeth  from  the 
action  of  acids  which  may  find  their  way  into  the  mouth. 

Dentine. — The  largest  portion  of  the  teeth  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  structure  called 
dentine,  or  ivory.  In  many  respects,  particularly  in  its  composition,  this  resembles 
bone ;  but  it  is  much  harder,  and  does  not  possess  the  lacunsd  and  canaliculi  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  true  osseous  structure.  The  dentine  bounds  and  encloses  the  cen- 
tral cavity  of  the  tooth,  extending  in  the  crown  to  the  enamel  and  in  the  root,  to  the 
cement.  It  is  formed  of  a  homogeneous  fundamental  substance,  which  is  penetrated 
by  an  immense  number  of  canals  radiating  from  the  pulp-cavity  toward  the  exterior. 
These  are  called  the  dentinal  tubules  or  canals.  They  are  from  Yriw  ^^  tyIits  "^  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter,  with  walls  of  a  thickness  a  little  less  than  their  caliber.  Their  course 
is  slightly  wavy  or  spiral.  Commencing  at  the  pulp-cavity,  into  which  these  canals  open 
by  innumerable  little  orifices,  they  are  found  to  branch  and  occasionally  anastomose, 
tbeir  communications  and  branches  becoming  more  numerous  as  they  approach  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  tooth.  The  canals  of  largest  diameter  are  found  next  the  pulp-cav- 
ity, and  they  become  smaller  as  they  branch.  The  structure  which  forms  the  walls  of 
these  tubules  is  somewhat  denser  tlian  the  intermediate  portion,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  inter-tubular  substance  of  the  dentine ;  but,  in  some  portions  of  the  tooth,  the 
tubules  are  so  numerous  that  their  walls  touch  each  other,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
inter-tubular  substance.  Near  their  origin  and  near  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the 
dentinal  tubules,  are  sometimes  found  solid  globular  masses  of  dentine,  called  dentine- 
globules,  which  irregularly  bound  triangular  or  stellate  cavities  of  very  variable  size. 
These  cavities  have  been  considered  as  lacunar,  like  the  lacuna)  of  true  bone ;  but  this 
view  is  not  held  by  the  best  and  most  recent  observers.  Sometimes  these  cavities  are- 
very  numerous  and  form  regular  zones  near  the  peripheral  termination  of  the  tubules. 
The  dentine  is  sometimes  marked  by  concentric  lines,  indicating  a  lamellated  arrange- 
ment. In  the  natural  condition,  the  dentinal  tubules  are  filled  with  a  clear  liquid,  which 
penetrates  from  the  vascular  structures  in  the  pulp-cavity. 

Cement, — Covering  the  dentine  of  the  root,  is  a  thin  layer  of  true  bony  structure^ 
called  the  cement,  or  crusta  petrosa.  This* is  thickest  at  the  summit  and  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  root,  where  it  is  sometimes  lamellated,  and  it  becomes  thinner  near  the  neck. 
It  finxdly  becomes  continuous  with  the  enamel  of  the  crown,  so  that  the  dentine  is-everj- 
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where  completely  eovered.  The  cement  containB  true  hone-kcunm  and  canalicoli^  antl,  in 
verj  old  teetli,  a  few  Uuversian  canals,  except  near  the  neck,  where  the  hiyer  b  very  thin, 
It  is  closely  adherent  to  the  dentine  and  to  tlie  periosteum  lining  the  alveutur  cavities. 

Pulp' Cat  iff/. —In  the  interior  of  eaoh  tooth,  extending  from  the  apex  of  the  root  or 
roots  into  the  crown,  is  the  pulp-cavity,  which  conttuns  a  collection  of  minute  hlood- 
ve^aelt)  and  nervous  lilaments,  held  toj^other  by  longitudinal  fibres  of  white  tibrons  tis- 
sue. This  is  the  only  portion  of  the  tooth  endowed  with  es^n^ibility.  Its  blood«vesselB 
and  nerves  penetrate  by  a  little  oritice  at  the  extremity  of  the  root. 

The  dentine  and  enamel  of  the  teeth  must  be  reiearded  as  perfected  structures;  for, 
when  the  seeund  or  permanent  teeth  aro  lost,  they  are  never  reproduced^  and  when  these 
parts  are  invaded  by  wear  or  by  decay,  they  are  incapable  of  regeneration.    The  intx^jsrrity 

of  the  pulp,  even,  is  not  necessary  to  the 
Btability  of  the  teeth;  for  examples  are 
numerous  in  which  the  pulp  loses  ita 
vitality  from  various  causes,  and  yot  the 
tooth  remains  and  is  as  serviceable  as 
ever,  bein^  only  dijjcolored  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  structures  in  the  pulp* 
cavity,  which  can  neither  escape  nor 
become  absorbed* 

The  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  teeth 
in  the  human  subject  shows  how  well 
calculated  they  aj'e  to  perform  their  va- 
ried functions,  and  how  admir.ibly  they 
are  adapted  to  a  diet  composed  o(  articles 
derived  from  both  the  uninuil  and  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Ilie  thirty -two  per- 
manent teeth  are  divided  as  follows: 

1.  Eight  incisors,  four  in  each  jaw^ 
called  the  central  and  lateral  incisors. 

2.  Four  canines,  or  cuspidati,  two  in 
each  jaw,  just  back  uf  the  incisors.  The 
upper  canines  are  sometimes  called  tlie 
eye-teeth,  and  the  lower  canines^  the 
stomach-teeth, 

S.  Eight  blcuspid^the  small,  or  false 
molars^ust  back  of  the  canines;  four 
in  each  jaw. 

4»  Twelve  molars,  or  multicuspid, 
situated  just  bnck  of  the  bicuspid;  six 
in  each  jaw. 

The  incisors  arc  wedge-shaped,  fiat^ 
teued  antero-posteriorly,  and  bevelled 
at  the  expense  of  the  posterior  face,  giv- 
ing them  a  sharp,  cutting  Gilge^  which  is 
sometimes  perfectly  straight  but  is  gen- 
erally more  or  less  rounded.  The  upper 
incisors  are  generally  larger  and  strong- 
er than  the  lower.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  central  incisors  are  larger  than  the  lateral ; 
while  in  the  lower  jaw  the  lateral  incisors  are  larger  than  the  central.  Each  of  the  incisors 
has  but  a  single  root.  Tlie  special  function  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  to  divide  the  food  as  it 
is  taken  into  the  mouth,  Tlie  permanent  incisors  make  their  appearance  from  the  sev- 
•enth  to  the  eighth  year. 


Fto.  40.— Tbeih  o/  the  mi,  in  Httt.    (Wnldcyer.) 
J,enuiiel;  %  dc-Qtiae;  {(.comeot;  4,  pe>r{o«t<'um  of  the  alveo- 
lar cikrity;  a^  lower  Jftw;  fi,  pulp-cavity. 
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The  canines  are  more  conical  and  pointed  than  the  incisors  and  have  longer  and 
larger  roots,  especially  those  in  the  upper  jaw.  Their  roots  are  single.  Thej  are  used 
to  some  extent,  in  connection  with  the  incisors,  in  dividing  the  food  ;  but  they  have  no 
prominent  function  in  tearing  the  food,  as  in  the  camivora,  in  which  they  are  extraor- 
dinarily developed.  The  permanent  canines  make  their  q)pearance  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  twelfth  year. 

The  bicuspid  teeth  are  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  canines.  Their  opposed  surfaces 
are  rather  broad  and  are  marked  by  two  eminences.  The  upper  bicuspids  are  somewhat 
larger  than  the  lower.  The  roots  are  single,  but  in  the  upper  jaw  they  are  slightly  bifur- 
cated at  their  extremities.  They  are  used,  with  the  true  molars,  in  triturating  the  food. 
The  permanent  bicuspids  make  their  appearance  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  year. 

The  molar  teeth,  called  respectively — counting  from  before  backward — the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  molars,  are  the  largest  of  all  and  are,  par  excellence,  the  teeth  used  in 
mastication.  Their  form  is  that  of  a  cube,  rounded  laterally  and  provided  with  four  or 
five  eminences  on  their  opposed  surfaces.  The  first  molars  are  the  largest.  They  have 
generally  three  roots  in  the  upper  jaw  and  two  in  the  lower,  although  they  sometimes 
have  four  or  even  five  roots.  The  second  molars  are  but  little  smaller  than  the  first 
and  resemble  them  in  nearly  every  particular.  The  third  molars,  called  frequently  the 
wisdom-teeth,  are  much  smaller  than  the  others  and  are  by  no  means  so  useful  in  masti- 
cation. In  the  upper  jaw  the  root  is  grooved  or  imperfectly  divided  into  three  branches ; 
but  in  the  lower  jaw  it  generally  has  two  distinct  branches.  The  first  molars  are  the 
first  of  the  permanent  teeth,  making  their  appearance  between  the  sixth  and  the  seventh 
year.  The  second  molars  appear  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  year ;  and  the  third 
molars,  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty-first  year,  and  sometimes  even  much  later. 
In  some  instances  the  third  molars  are  never  developed. 

The  upper  jaw  has  ordinarily  a  somewhat  longer  and  broader  arch  than  the  lower ; 
so  that  when  the  mouth  is  closed  the  teeth  are  not  brought  into  exact  apposition,  but  the 
upper  teeth  overlap  the  lower  teeth  both  in  front  and  laterally.    The  lower  teeth  are  all 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  corresponding  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  and  generally  make  their  ap- 
pearance a  little  earlier. 

The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  maxillary 
bones  and  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation 
necessarily  precedes  the  study  of  the  muscles  of 
mastication  and  the  mechanism  of  their  action. 

Tlie  superior  maxillary  bones  are  immovably 
articulated  with  the  other  bones  of  the  head  and 
do  not  usually  take  any  active  part  in  mastica- 
tion ;  but  their  inferior  borders,  with  the  upper 
teeth  embedded  in  the  alveolar  cavities,  present 
fixed  surfaces  against  which  the  food  is  pressed 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  lower 
jaw. 

The  inferior  maxilla  is  a  single  bone.  Its 
body  is  horizontal,  of  a  horseshoe  shape,  and,  in 
the  alveolar  cavities  in  its  superior  border,  are 
embedded  the  lower  teeth.  Below  the  teeth, 
both  externally  and  internally,  are  surfaces  for  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  concerned 
in  the  various  movements  of  the  jaw,  and  for  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

Behind  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  on  either  side,  is  a  vertical  portion  called  the 
ramus.  In  the  adult,  this  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  making  wliat  is  called 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Superiorly,  the  ramus  terminates  in  two  processes,  separated  by  a 
deep  groove  called  the  sigmoid  notch.     The  posterior  process  is  the  condyle,  or  condyloid 


Fio.  ^.—Inferior  maxilla.  (Sappey.) 
body;  2,  ramus;  8,  Bymphvsis;  4,  incisive 
fossa:  &,  mental  foramen ;  6.  attachment  of 
the  di^rastric  muscle,  7,  depression  at  the 
Bite  of  the  fiicial  artery;  8,  anjjle;  i».  attach- 
ment of  the  superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx;  10,  coronoid  process;  11.  condyle; 
vi^  sifrmotd  notch ;  18,  openin^r  of  the  inferior 
dental  canal ;  14,  proove  for  the  m ylo-hyoid 
muscle ;  15.  alveolar  border ;  i.  incisor  ttA-th : 
c,  canine  teeth ;  b,  bicuspid  teeth ;  m.  molars. 
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process,  the  anatomy  of  which  will  be  considered  farther  on  in  treating  of  the  temporo- 
mazillarj  articnlation.  The  anterior  process,  called  the  coronoid  process,  is  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  temporal  muscle,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  external  surface  of  the  ramus,  extending  down  to  the  angle,  is 
for  the  attachment  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  internal  surface  of  the  ramus  gives  at- 
tachment to  several  muscles ;  viz.,  the  external  pterygoid,  attached  to  the  neck  just  be- 
low the  condyle,  the  temporal,  the  attachment  to  the  coronoid  process  being  much 
more  extensive  on  the  internal  than  on  the  external  surface,  and  the  internal  pterygoid, 
which  has  its  attachment  at  the  angle. 

Temporo- Maxillary  Articulation. — The  various  classes  of  mammalia  present  great 
differences  in  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  differences  which  indicate,  to  a  great 
extent,  their  natural  diet.  In  the  carnivora,  the  long  diameter  of  the  condyle  is  trans- 
verse, and  it  is  so  firmly  embedded  in  the  deep  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone  as 
to  admit  of  extended  movements  in  but  one  direction.  In  these  animals,  lateral  and 
antero-posterior  sliding  movements  of  the  jaw  are  impossible,  and  there  is  very  little 
mastication  of  the  food.  In  the  rodentia,  the  long  diameter  of  the  condyle  is  antero- 
posterior, the  peculiar  gnawing  movements  in  these  animals  requiring  a  considerable 
sliding  movement  of  the  lower  jaw  in  this  direction.  In  the  herbivora,  particularly  the 
ruminants,  the  condyle  is  small  and  slightly  concave  instead  of  convex  as  in  most  other 
animals.  It  moves  on  a  large  projecting  surface  on  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  entire 
jaw  is  capable  of  remarkably  extensive  lateral  movements. 

In  man,  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the  temporal  bone  is  such  as  to  allow, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  of  an  antero-posterior  sliding  movement  and  a  lateral  move- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  movements  of  elevation  and  depression.  The  condy- 
loid process  is  convex,  with  an  ovoid  surface,  the  general  direction  of  its  long  diameter 
being  transverse  and  slightly  oblique  from  without  inward  and  from  before  backward. 
This  process  is  received  into  a  cavity  of  corresponding  shape  in  the  temporal  bone,  called 
the  glenoid  fossa,  which  is  bounded,  anteriorly,  by  a  rounded  emmence  (eminentia  articn- 
laris),  the  uses  of  which  will  be  more  fnlly  described  in  connection  with  the  movements 
of  the  jaw. 

Between  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  glenoid  fossa,  is  an  oblong,  inter-ar- 
ticular disk  of  fibro-cartilage.  This  disk  is  thicker  at  the  edges  than  in  the  centre.  It  is 
pliable  and  so  situated  that  when  the  lower  jaw  is  projected  forward,  making  the  lower 
teeth  project  beyond  the  upper,  it  is  applied  to  the  convex  surface  of  the  eminentia  ar- 
ticularis  and  presents  a  concave  surface  for  articulation  with  the  condyle.  One  of  the 
uses  of  this  cartilage  is  to  constantly  present  a  proper  articulating  surface  upon  the  artic- 
ular eminence  and  thus  admit  of  the  antero-posterior  sliding  movement  of  the  lower  jaw. 
It  is  also  important  in  the  lateral  movements  of  the  jaw,  in  which  one  of  the  condyles 
remains  in  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  other  is  projected,  so  that  the  bone  undergoes  a 
slight  rotation. 

MuBcles  of  Mastication. — To  the  lower  jaw  are  attached  certain  muscles,  by  which  it  is 
depressed,  and  others  by  which  it  is  elevated,  projected  forward  and  drawn  backward, 
and  moved  from  side  to  side.  The  following  are  the  principal  muscles  concerned  in  the 
production  of  these  varied  movements : 

Muscles  of  Mastication, 

Muscles  which  depress  (he  lower  jaw. 
MuscU.  Attachments. 

Digastric Mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone — Lower 

border  of  the  inferior  maxilla  near  the  sym- 
physis, with  its  central  tendon  held  to  the  side 
of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
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Mylo-hyoid Body  of  the  hjoid  bone — Mylo-hyoid  ridge  on  the 

internal  surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

Genio-hyoid Body  of  the  hyoid  bone — Inferior  genial  tubercle 

on  the  Inner  surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla  near 
the  symphysis. 

PUtysma  myoides Clavicle,  acromion,  and  fascia — Anterior  half  of 

the  body  of  the  inferior  maxilla  near  the  in- 
ferior border. 

Muscles  which  elevate  the  lower  jaw  and  move  it  laterally  and  antero-potteriorly. 

Temporal Temporal  fossa — Coronoid  process  of  the  inferior 

maxilla. 

Hasseter Malar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  lower  border 

and  internal  surface  of  the  zygomatic  arch — 
Surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

Internal  pterygoid Pterygoid  fossa— Inner  side  of  the  ramus  and  angle 

of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

External  pter}goid Pterygoid  ridge  of  the  sphenoid,  the  surface  be- 
tween it  and  the  pterygoid  process,  external 
pterygoid  plate,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate 
and  the  superior  maxillary  bone — Inner  surface 
of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  and  the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage. 

Action  of  the  Muscles  whuh  depress  the  Lower  Jaw, — Tlie  most  important  of  these 
moscles  have  for  tlieir  fixed  point  of  action  the  liyoid  bone,  which,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  fixed  by  the  muscles  which  extend  from  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
The  central  tendon  of  the  digastric,  as  it  perforates  the  stylo-hyoid,  is  connected  with  the 
hyoid  bone  by  a  loop  of  fibrous  tissue ;  and,  acting  from  this  bone  as  the  fixed  point,  the 
anterior  belly  must  of  necessity  tend  to  depress  the  jaw.  The  attachments  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid and  the  genio-hyoid  render  their  action  in  depressing  the  jaw  sufficiently  evident, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  the  platysma  myoides,  acting  from  its  attachments  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax. 

It  has  been  a  disputed  question  whether  the  upper  jaw  does  or  does  not  participate 
in  the  act  of  opening  the  mouth.  That  depression  of  the  lower  jaw  is  the  main  action 
in  ordinary  mastication  is  sufficiently  evident;  but  it  is  possible,  by  fixing  the  lower  jaw, 
to  perform  the  acts  of  mastication — laboriously  and  imperfectly  it  is  true — by  movements 
of  the  upper  jaw.  In  ordinary  mastication,  however,  the  upper  jaw  undergoes  a  slight 
movement  of  elevation  in  opening  the  mouth ;  and  this  becomes  somewhat  exaggerated 
when  the  mouth  is  opened  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Action  of  the  Muscles  which  elernte  the  Lmrer  Jnw  and  more  it  laterally  and  antero- 
posteriorly. — The  temporal,  masseter,  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  simple  act  of  closing  the  jaws.  As  this  is  almost  the  only  movement  of 
mastication  in  many  of  the  carnivora,  in  this  class  of  animals  these  muscles  are  most 
largely  developed.  Their  anatomy  alone  gives  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  their  mode  of 
action  ;  an<l  their  immense  power,  even  in  the  human  subject,  is  explained  by  tlie  number 
of  their  fibres,  by  the  attachments  of  many  of  these  fibres  to  the  strong  aponeuroses  by 
which  they  are  covered,  and  the  fact  that  the  distance  from  their  origin  to  their  insertion 
is  very  short. 

The  attachments  of  the  internal  and  external  pterygoids  are  such  that,  by  their  alter- 
nate action  on  either  side,  tlie  jaw  may  be  moved  laterally,  as  their  points  of  origin  are 
situated  in  front  of  and  internal  to  tlie  temporo-maxillary  articulation.  The  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  in  its  lateral  movements,  the  condyles  themselves 
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cannot  be  sufficiently  displaced  from  side  to  side,  but,  with  the  condyle  on  one  side  fixed 
or  moved  slightly  backward,  the  other  may  be  brought  forward  against  the  articular 
eminence,  producing  a  movement  of  rotation.  The  pterygoid  muscles  are  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  herbivora,  in  which  the  lateral  movements  of  mastication  ar^  so  important. 
The  above  explanation  of  the  lateral  movements  of  the  jaw  presupposes  the  possi- 
bility of  movements  in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  Movements  in  a  forward  direction, 
so  as  to  make  the  lower  teeth  project  beyond  the  upper,  are  effected  by  the  pterygoids, 
the  oblique  fibres  of  the  masseter,  and  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  temporal.  By  the 
combined  action  of  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  temporal,  the  digastric,  mylo-hyoid,  and 
genio-hyoid,  the  jaw  is  brought  back  to  its  position.  By  the  same  action  it  may  also  be 
drawn  back  slightly  from  its  normal  position  while  at  rest. 

Action  of  the  Tongue,  Lips,  and  Cheeks^  in  Mastication, —  Experiments  on  living 
animals  and  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  human 
subject  have  fully  demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks  in  mastication. 
The  following  observations  of  Panizza  on  the  effects  of  section  of  both  hypoglossal 
nerves  in  dogs  show  the  importance  of  the  tongue,  both  in  mastication  and  deglutition  : 
"After  the  section  of  the  hypoglossal  the  movements  of  the  tongue  cease  immediately, 
but  the  general  sensibility  of  that  organ  and  the  taste  was  not  less  marked.  Indeed,  if 
milk,  or  bread  moistened  in  the  liquid,  were  presented  to  the  dog,  he  made  ineffectual 
efforts  to  lap  and  to  masticate,  moving  the  head  and  the  lower  jaw ;  the  tongue,  when 
displaced,  remaining  in  the  same  position,  and  even  when  a  bolus  of  meat  or  bread  was 
put  on  its  anterior  surface,  it  was  found  for  a  long  time  after  in  the  same  place,  which 
proves  that  section  of  the  hypoglossals  destroys  not  only  the  movements  necessary  to 
mastication,  but  also  those  of  deglutition."  We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  verify  most 
of  these  observations  in  a  dog  in  which  both  sublingual  nerves  were  divided.  The  experi- 
ment, however,  was  made  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  tongue  in  deglutition. 

Section  of  the  facial  nerves  is  now  a  common  physiological  experiment.  Opera- 
tions of  this  kind  and  cases  of  facial  palsy,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  human 
subject,  show  that  when  the  cheek  is  paralyzed  the  food  accumulates  between  it  and  the 
teeth,  producing  great  inconvenience.  In  animals,  like  the  herbivora,  which  use  the  lips 
and  tongue  extensively  in  the  prehension  of  food,  division  of  the  facial  and  hypoglossal 
nerves  interferes  materially  with  this  function.    » 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  which,  by  virtue  of  the  complex  arrangement  of  its 
fibres,  is  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  important  movements.  By  the  action  of  what  are 
called  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  organ  is  moved  in  various  directions,  while 
the  intrinsic  muscles  are  capable  at  the  same  time  of  producing  many  changes  in  its  form. 
For  example,  by  the  action  of  those  fibres  of  the  genio-hyo-glossal  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  chin  and  the  posterior  part  of  tlyo  tongue,  the  whole  organ  is  carried  for- 
ward and  may  be  protruded  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  length 
of  the  muscles  may  act  upon  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue,  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  depress  the  centre  so  as  to  render  it  concave  from  side  to  side ;  or  the  transverse 
fibres  of  the  tongue  may  act  so  as  to  make  it  longer  and  narrower.  The  tongue  is  drawn 
into  the  mouth  by  the  action  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  on  either  side, 
and  may  be  still  farther  shortened  by  the  contraction  of  the  stylo-glossus  and  the  interior 
fibres  of  the  hyo-glossus.  The  general  action  of  the  hyo-glossus,  on  either  side,  is  to 
draw  down  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  make  it  convex  from  side  to  side.  The  stylo- 
glossus and  the  palato-glossus  draw  tlie  back  of  the  tongue  upward  and  backward  toward 
the  phamyx,  and  they  are  thus  useful  in  the  first  processes  of  deglutition.  By  the  com- 
bined and  varied  actions  of  these  and  other  muscles,  the  tongue  is  made  to  perform  the 
numerous  movements  which  take  place  in  connection  with  phonation,  suction,  mastica- 
tion, deglutition,  etc. 

The  varied  and  complicated  movements  of  the  tongue  during  mastication  are  not 
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eiiiily  ileseriliet],  Atlcr  solid  food  19  Uiken  into  tbc  moutli^  the  tODicue  preTeiits  its  escape 
from  Wtwcen  thu  tectlit  and,  by  its  constant  movements,  rolls  the  alimentary  bolus  over 
luid  tiver  and  passes  it  at  tirnee  from  ono  side  to  the  other,  so  thiit  the  food  may  undergo 
tf^oroiieh  tnf  iirution.  Aside  fi*oni  the  functions  of  the  tonfpie  as  an  organ  of  taste,  its  snr- 
od  with  peculiiir  seDsibility  as  reirards  the  consislence^  »izo»  and  form  of  dif- 
^ ;  and  this  property  is  undoubtedly  important  in  detenuiniug  when  inasticB- 
Cioti  m  cumpktedf  oJttiough  the  thoroughness  with  vliioh  tnastictition  is  accomplislied  is 
f«ry  mach  inHoenc^^l  by  habit 

Tonie  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  oris  is  necessary  to  keep  the  fluids  within  the  moutli 

'  during  rvpo«ie;  and  this  muscle  is  sometimes  brouglit  into  action  whenlhe  month  is  very 
full,  to  tissif^  in  keejiing  thi*  food  between  tlie  teeth.  This  [att*?r  function,  however,  is 
mainly  performed  by  the  buccinator;  the  action  of  which  is  to  press  the  food  between 
tli«  tenth  and  keep  it  in  place  during  mastication,  assisting,  ft-om  time  to  time,  in  turning 
Uitt  allmeoiary  bolus  so  as  to  subject  new  portions  to  trituration, 

Thp  process  of  nia>tication  is  regidated  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  exquisite  seosi- 
Itlllty  of  the  teeth  to  the  impressions  of  liard  and  soft  substances.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  call  flttention  to  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  we  recognize  the  presence  and  the 
consl»tt^nce  of  the  smallest  substance  between  the  teeth,  in  order  to  jippreciate  the 

'  ftdfjintA^es  of  this  tactile  sense  in  masticnti*m.     It  is  in  this  way,  mainly,  that  we  be- 

[  come  aware  that  the  process  of  mastiention  is  completed  ;  imd  it  is  this  sense  which  ud- 
monishr^  US  in^itantly  of  the  presence  of  bodies  too  hard  for  mastication,  wliich,  if  allowed 

[to  retiuin  in  the  mouth,  might  seriously  injure  the  teeth. 

One  of  the  most  iinjiortant  of  the  di^^estive  processes  which  take  place  in  the  month 

[b  the  iueoqwration  of  the  saliva  witli  the  food,  or  insalivation.     Not  only  has  the  saliva 

Im  mecHflnicat  function,  assisting  to  reduce  the  food  to  the  proper  form  and  consistence  to 

[be  easily  awallowed,  but  it  seems  to  be 

[oerieMary  to  the  proper  performance  of 

[the  subsequent  processes   of  digestion 

l%ud  is  concerned  to  a  certain  extent  in 

'  the  tranHfoniiation  of  starch  into  sugar. 

[That  the  saliva  is  necessary  t4>  digestion 

lb  pfovcD  by  the  grave  effects  upon  the 

f  genera!  foneUon  of  nutrition  which  tol* 
low  iVi  lo«s  In  any  considerable  *]uan- 

llity,    Thb  occasionally  occurs  from  the 

|}ui!»ft  '*f  ^xce^Mive  spitting  or  as  the  re- 

[juilr  ytistula,     Tt  iMvofncf!  im- 

I  pan  tore,  to  study  the  physical 

land  chemical  prt>|H^rties  of  the  saliva, 

[ilie  8<mrcv*s  from  which  it  is  derived, 
tt4  mei^hanical  and  chemical  func- 
( in  digestion. 


|\i 


Snliva, 


/ 


The  fluid  which  is  raixe<l  with  the 
Ifood  in  mastication,  which  moistens  tlie 
I  mucous  merabrano  of  the  mouth,  and 
[  which  may  be  collected  at  any  time  in 
mtity  by  the  simple  act  of  spu- 
-  c«>mpO(*ed  of  the  secretions  of 
[  S  Pon»idenible  number  and  variety  of 

ads*     The  most  important  of  these  are  the  parotid,  submaxillary^  and  sublingual, 
rlilch  tre  QsnuQy  colled  the  salivary  glands,     In  addition,  we  ha%*e  the  labial  and  buceaJ 


Flo.  St.— ^IfVury  0tand§,    (Le  1km,) 
1,  !S,  parotid  :  S,  ft  net  t^  Sffnu;  4^  tuhntniritUtrfi ;  \  kuIHH' 
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glands,  the  follicular  glands  of  the  tongue  and  general  mucous  surface,  and  certain 
glandular  structures  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  The  liquid  which  be- 
comes more  or  less  incorporated  with  the  food  before  it  descends  to  the  stomach,  and 
which  must  be  considered  as  the  digestive  fluid  of  the  mouth,  is  known  as  the  mixed 
saliva;  but  the  study  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  this  fluid  as  a  whole  should  be 
prefaced  by  a  consideration  of  the  diflTerent  secretions  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  salivary  glands  belong  to  the  variety  of  glands  called  racemose.  They  closely 
resemble  the  other  glands  belonging  to  this  class,  and  their  structure  will  be  considered 
more  particularly  under  the  head  of  secretion. 

Parotid  Saliva, — The  parotid  is  the  largest  of  the  three  salivary  glands.  It  is  sit- 
uated below  and  in  front  of  the  ear  and  opens  by  the  duct  of  Steno  into  the  mouth,  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  cheek.  The  papilla  which  marks  the  orifice  of  the  duct  is 
situated  opposite  the  second  large  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Numerous  opportunities  have  presented  themselves,  in  cases  of  salivary  fistula,  for  the 
study  of  the  properties  of  the  pure  parotid  saliva  in  the  human  subject ;  and  the  situation 
of  the  duct  of  Steno,  in  the  herbivora  especially,  is  such  that  this  fluid  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained by  operations  on  the  inferior  animals.  Prof.  J.  C.  Dalton  has  obtained  the  pure 
parotid  saliva  from  the  human  subject  by  simply  introducing  a  silver  tube,  of  from  ^ 
to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  the  duct  by  its  opening  into  the  mouth. 

The  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  parotid  saliva  observed  by 
Dalton  are  given  in  his  own  words,  in  a  communication  kindly  made  in  answer  to  certain 
inquiries : 

"On  the  28th  of  July,  18G3,  I  obtained,  from  a  strong,  healthy  man,  about  two 
drachms  of  the  mixed  saliva  of  the  mouth,  by  causing  him  to  hold  in  his  mouth  for  a 
short  time  a  clean  glass  stopper,  and  collecting  the  secretion  as  it  was  discharged. 

"  One  hour  allterward  I  obtained,  from  the  same  man,  four  drachms  of  pure  parotid 
saliva,  by  introducing  a  long  silver  canula  into  the  natural  orifice  of  Steno's  duct,  on  the 
left  side,  and  collecting  the  saliva  as  it  flowed  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  canula. 

"  The  two  kinds  of  saliva  compared  as  follows : 

"  Both  were  distinctly  alkaline  in  reaction ;  the  parotid  saliva  rather  the  more  bo. 

"  The  parotid  saliva  was  rather  clear  and  watery  in  appearance ;  the  saliva  of  the  mouth 
was  quite  opaline,  with  admixture  of  buccal  epithelium,  but  became  clear  on  filtration. 

"  The  parotid  saliva  was  rendered  turbid  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  as  well  as  sulphate  of  soda  in  excess ;  but  not  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  nor  by 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  with  acetic  acid. 

"  The  saliva  of  the  mouth,  filtered  clear,  became  turbid  by  heat  and  by  nitric  acid, 
but  showed  no  precipitate  by  either  sulphate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  excess. 
There  was  also  a  slight  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  pure  acetic  acid,  which  did  not  take 
place  in  the  parotid  saliva. 

"  The  parotid  saliva  showed  no  traces  of  snlpho-cyanogen  on  the  addition  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  but  they  were  distinctly  marked  in  the  buccal  saliva. 

"  On  mixing  the  two  kinds  of  saHva  with  boiled  starch,  and  keeping  the  mixture  at 
the  temperature  of  100°  Fahr.,  sugar  was  present  in  both  specimens  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes.     There  was  no  marked  difierencc  between  them  in  this  respect. 

"  While  making  some  similar  experiments  to  the  above  on  a  previous  patient,  in  April, 
1863,  I  found  that  with  the  canula  introduced  into  Stono's  duct,  not  only  was  the  dis- 
charge of  parotid  saliva  increased  by  the  mastication  of  food,  but  that  it  ran  from  the 
canula  very  much  faster  than  in  a  state  of  rest.,  whenever  the  patient  smiled,  spoke,  or 
moved  his  lips  or  cheeks  in  any  way." 

The  organic  matter  of  the  parotid  saliva  is  coagulable  by  heat  (212°  Fahr.),  alcohol, 
and  the  strong  mineral  acids.  Dalton  found,  in  the  human  saliva,  that  it  was  also  coagu- 
lated by  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  but  Bernard  states  that,  in  the  parotid  saliva  of 
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the  horse,  the  organic  matter  passed  throagh  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  but  was 
coagulated  by  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Almost  all  physiologists  agree  that  this  organic 
matter  is  not  identical  in  its  properties  with  albumen  or  with  the  peculiar  principle 
described  by  Miahle  in  the  mixed  saliva,  under  the  name  of  animal  diastase. 

A  compound  of  sulpho-cyanogen  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  constant 
constituent  of  the  parotid  saliva.  This  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  tests  in  the 
fresh  saliva  taken  from  the  duct  of  Steno,  but  in  the  clear,  filtered  fluid  which  passes 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  organic  matter,  there  is  always  a  distinct  red  color  on  the 
addition  of  the  persulphate  of  iron.  As  this  reaction  is  more  marked  in  tlie  mixed  saliva, 
the  methods  by  which  the  presence  of  a  sulpho-cyanide  is  to  be  demonstrated  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  that  fluid. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  [>arotid  secretion  is  more  abundant  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  salivary  glands.  The  entire  quantity  in  the  twenty -four  hours  has  not  been 
directly  estimated ;  but  Prof.  Dalton  found  that,  during  mastication,  the  quantity  secreted 
in  twenty  minutes  on  one  side  was  127'5  grains,  and  on  the  other  side,  374*4  grains. 

A  curious  fact  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  mastication  upon  the  flow  from  the 
parotids  was  observed  by  Colin  in  the  horse,  ass,  and  ox.  He  found  that,  when  mastica- 
tion was  performed  on  one  side  of  the  mouth,  the  flow  from  the  gland  on  that  side  was 
greatly  increased,  exceeding  by  several  times  the  quantity  produced  upon  the  opposite 
side.    This  fact  was  confirmed  by  Dalton,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  human  subject. 

The  flow  of  saliva  from  the  parotid  takes  place  with  greatly-increased  activity  during 
the  process  of  mastication.  The  oriflce  of  the  parotid  duct  is  so  situated  that  the  fiuid  is 
poured  directly  upon  the  mass  of  food  as  it  is  undergoing  trituration  by  the  teeth ;  and, 
as  the  secretion  is  more  abundant  on  the  side  on  which  mastication  is  going  on,  and  the 
consistence  of  the  fluid  is  such  as  to  enable  it  to  mix  readily  with  the  food,  the  function 
of  this  gland  is  supposed  to  be  particularly  connected  with  mastication.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fact ;  although  its  flow  is  not  absolutely  confined  to  the  period  of  mastication, 
bat  continues,  in  small  quantity,  during  the  intervals.  Its  quantity  is  rcgulutcd  some- 
what by  the  character  of  the  food,  being  much  greater  when  the  articles  taken  into  the 
month  are  dry  than  when  they  contain  considerable  moisture.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  different  animals  as  regards  the  stimulation  of  the  salivary  glands  by  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth.  In  the  human  subject,  the  stimulus  produced  by  sapid  sub- 
stances will  sometimes  induce  a  great  increase  in  the  flow  of  the  parotid  saliva.  Mits- 
cherlich  and  Eberle  observed  this  in  persons  suftering  from  salivary  fistula  and  noted, 
farthermore,  that  the  mere  sight  or  odor  of  food  produced  the  same  effect. 

The  supposition,  which  has  been  entertained  by  some  authors,  that  the  flow  from  the 
parotid  is  dependent  upon  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  condyle  of 
the  lower  jaw  during  mastication  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  now  well  established 
that  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  in  the  producti(m  of  a  secretion  is  a  great  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  tlie  gland,  and  that  the  vascular  supply  is  regulated 
through  the  nervous  system.  The  fact  that  an  alternation  in  the  parotid  secretion  accom- 
panies an  alternation  in  the  act  of  mastication  is  also  an  argument  against  this  mechanical 
theory  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  during  mastication  there  exists  a  difference  in 
the  pressure  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  condyles  on  the  two  sides,  corresponding  with  the 
differences  which  have  been  noted  in  the  secretion  from  the  glands  on  either  side.  In 
the  horse  and  in  the  dog,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  secretion  of  the  parotids  is  com- 
pletely arrested  during  the  deglutition  of  liquids,  while  the  flow  from  the  other  salivary 
glands  is  not  affected. 

To  sum  up  the  functions  of  the  parotid  saliva — ^asido  from  any  chemical  action  which 
it  may  have  upon  the  food,  which  will  be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  mixed 
saliva — it  evidently  has  an  important  mechanical  office.  It  is  discharged  in  large  quan- 
tity during  the  entire  process  of  mastication  and  is  poured  into  the  mouth  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  become  of  necessity  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  food.     Its  function 
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is  chiefly,  althongli  not  exclusively,  connected  with  mastication  and  indirectly,  with  deglu- 
tition ;  for  it  is  only  by  becoming  incorporated  with  this  saliva,  that  the  deglutition  of 
dry,  pulverulent  substances  is  rendered  possible.  Facts  in  comparative  physiology,  show- 
ing a  great  development  of  the  parotids  in  animals  that  masticate  very  thoroughly,  par- 
ticularly the  ruminants,  a  slight  development  in  those  that  masticate  but  slightly,  and  the 
absence  of  these  glands  in  animals  that  do  not  masticate  at  all,  are  additional  arguments 
in  favor  of  these  views. 

Submaxillary  Saliva. — In  the  human  subject,  the  submaxillary  is  the  second  of  the 
salivary  glands  in  point  of  size.  Its  minute  structure  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  parotid. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  situated  below  the  inferior  maxillary  bone.  It  is  in  the  anterior 
part  of  what  is  known  as  the  submaxillary  triangle  of  the  neck.  Its  excretory  duct,  called 
sometimes  the  duct  of  Wharton,  is  about  two  inches  in  length  and  passes  from  the 
gland,  beneath  the  tongue,  to  open  by  a  small  papilla  by  the  side  of  the  frenum.  This 
gland  is  relatively  very  small  in  the  berbivora  but  is  largely  developed  in  the  carnivora, 
in  the  latter  being  larger  than  the  parotid. 

The  pure  submaxillary  saliva  presents  many  important  points  of  difference  from  the 
secretion  of  the  parotid.  It  was  first  studied  as  a  distinct  fluid  by  Bernard.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  exposing  the  duct  and  introducing  a  fine  silver  tube,  when,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  sapid  substance  into  the  mouth,  the  secretion  will  flow  in  large,  pearly  drops. 
Bernard  found  this  variety  of  saliva  much  more  viscid  than  the  parotid  secretion.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  and,  on  cooling,  frequently  becomes  of  a  gelatinous  consistence.  Its 
organic  matter  is  not  coagulable  by  heat.  In  the  dog,  it  is  rather  more  strongly  alkaline 
than  the  parotid  saliva.  According  to  Bernard,  it  does  not  contain  the  sulpho-cyanide 
of  potassium. 

The  submaxillary  gland  pours  out  its  secretion  in  greatest  abundance  when  sapid  sub- 
stances are  introduced  into  the  mouth.  In  the  solipeds  and  ruminants,  Colin  has  ob- 
served that  the  quantity  of  submaxillary  saliva  secreted  is  much  increased  during  eating; 
but,  unlike  the  parotids,  the  secretion  does  not  alternate  on  the  two  sides  with  the  alter- 
nation in  mastication.  He  has  found,  in  all  the  domestic  animals,  that  the  flow  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  degree  of  sapidity  of  the  food.  Although  sapid  articles  induce  an 
abundant  secretion  from  the  submaxillary  glands,  they  also  produce  an  increase  in  the 
secretions  from  the  parotids  and  sublinguals;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  movements  of 
mastication  increase  somewhat  the  flow  from  the  submaxillaries,  and  these  glands  secrete 
a  certain  amount  of  fluid  during  the  intervals  of  digestion.  The  viscid  consistence  of  the 
submaxillary  saliva  renders  it  less  capable  of  penetrating  the  alimentary  mass  during 
mastication  than  the  parotid  secretion,  so  that  it  remains  chiefly  near  the  surface  of  the 
alimentary  mass. 

Sublingual  Saliva. — The  sublinguals,  the  smallest  of  the  salivary  glands,  are  situated 
beneath  the  tongue,  on  either  side  of  the  frenum.  In  minute  structure  they  resemble  the 
parotid  and  the  submaxillary  glands.  Each  gland  has  a  number  of  excretory  ducts,  from 
eight  to  twenty,  which  open  into  the  mouth  by  the  side  of  the  frenum ;.  and  one  of  the 
ducts,  larger  than  the  others,  joins  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland  near  its  termina- 
tion in  the  mouth. 

The  secretion  of  the  sublingual  glands  is  more  viscid  even  than  the  submaxillary  sali- 
va, but  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  gelatinize  on  cooling.  It  is  so  glutinous  that 
it  adheres  strongly  to  any  vessel  and  flows  with  difficulty  from  a  tube  introduced  into 
the  duct.  Like  the  secretion  from  the  other  salivary  glands,  its  reaction  is  distinctly  al- 
kaline. Its  organic  matter  is  not  coagulable  by  heat,  acids,  or  the  metallic  salts.  Ac- 
cording to  Bernard,  after  desiccation  it  is  redissolved  by  water  and  its  viscid  properties 
are  then  restored. 

In  accordance  with  the  view  entertained  by  Bernard  concerning  the  function  of  this 
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yariety  of  Baliva  and  its  special  connection  with  deglutition,  it  is  supposed  to  be  secreted 
immediately  before  and  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  experiments  which  are  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  this  view  are  mostly  those  in  which  a  tube  was  fixed  in  each  of  the 
three  salivary  ducts  in  a  dog,  when  the  animal  was  caused  to  make  movements  of  the 
jaw,  movements  of  deglutition,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gustatory  nerves  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  introduction  of  vinegar  into  the  mouth.  In  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  it 
was  observed  that  fluid  was  secreted  by  all  the  glands,  but  in  unequal  proportions ;  ^^  the 
submaxillary  saliva  flowed  very  abuudantly,  the  parotid  saliva  much  less,  and  the  sublin- 
gual saliva  flowed  very  feebly. '^  Although  the  animal  made  movements  of  mastication, 
experienced  a  gustatory  impression,  and  made  movements  of  deglutition,  it  is  by  no  means 
evident  from  this  observation,  or  from  others  reported  by  Bernard,  that  the  flow  of  the 
sublingual  saliva  had  any  special  connection  with  the  act  of  deglutition.  The  observa- 
tions of  Colin  on  this  subject  show  that,  in  the  domestic  ruminants,  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  the  sublingual  saliva  during  the  time  occupied  in  eating. 

It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  the  sublingual  glands  may  be  excited 
to  secretion  by  impressions  made  by  sapid  substances  upon  the  nerves  of  taste,  although 
the  flow  is  always  less  than  from  the  submaxillary  glands.  The  great  viscidity  of  the 
soblingnal  saliva  renders  it  less  easily  mixed  with  the  alimentary  bolus  than  the  secre- 
tions from  the  parotid  or  the  submaxillary  glands. 

Fluids  from  the  Smaller  Olanda  of  the  Mouth,  Tongue,  and  Pharynx. — Beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  are  small,  rounded,  glandular  bodies, 
opening  by  numerous  ducts  into  the  buccal  cavity,  called  the  labial  glands ;  and,  in  the 
submucous  tissue  of  the  cheeks,  are  similar  bodies,  called  the  buccal  glands.  The  latter 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  labial  glands.  Two  or  three  of  the  buccal  glands  are  of 
oonaiderable  size  and  have  ducts  opening  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth.  These  are 
sometimes  distinguished  as  the  molar  glands.  There  are  also  a  few  small  glands  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  hard  palate ;  but  the  glands  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  soft  palate  are  larger  and  more  numerous  and  here  form  a  continuous 
layer.  The  glands  of  the  tongue  (lingual  glands)  are  situated  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, mainly  on  the  posterior  third  of  the  dorsum ;  but  a  few  are  found  at  the  edges 
and  the  tip.  All  of  these  nre  small,  racemose  glands,  similar  in  structure  to  those  which 
have  been  called  the  true  salivary  glands.  In  addition  to  these  structures,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue  is  provided  with  a  number  of  simple  and  compound  follicular 
glands,  which  extend  over  its  entire  surface  but  are  most  abundant  at  the  posterior  por- 
tion, behind  the  circumvallate  papillce. 

In  the  pharynx  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  buccal  cavity,  are  found  the  pharyn- 
geal glands  and  the  tonsils.  In  the  pharynx,  particularly  the  upper  portion,  racemose 
glands,  like  those  found  in  the  mouth,  exist  in  large  numbers.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
provided,  also,  with  numerous  simple  and  compound  mucous  follicles.  The  tonsils,  situ- 
ated on  either  side  of  the  fauces  between  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate,  consist  of  an  ag- 
gregation of  compound  follicular  glands,  held  together  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  number  of 
glands  entering  into  the  composition  of  each  tonsil  is  from  ten  to  twenty. 

The  secretion  from  the  glands  and  follicles  above  enumerated  cannot  be  obtained,  in 
the  human  subject,  unmixed  with  the  fluids  from  the  true  salivary  glands.  It  has  been 
obtained,  however,  in  small  quantity,  from  the  inferior  animals,  after  ligature  of  all  the 
salivary  ducts.  This  secretion  is  simply  a  grayish,  viscid  mucus,  containing  a  number  of 
leucocytes  and  desquamated  epithelial  scales.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  turbid  and  opa- 
line character  to  the  mixed  saliva,  as  the  secretions  of  the  various  salivary  glands  are  all 
perfectly  transparent.  The  fluid  from  these  glands  in  the  mouth  is  mixed  with  the  sali- 
vary secretions ;  and  that  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  the  tonsils,  and  the 
pharyngeal  glands  passes  down  to  the  stomach  with  the  alimentary  bolus.  This  secretion^, 
consequently,  forms  a  constant  and  essential  part  of  the  mixed  saliva. 
14 
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Mixed  Saliva, — ^Although  the  study  of  the  distinct  secretions  discharged  into  the 
mouth  possesses  considerahle  physiological  interest  and  importance,  it  is  only  the  fluid 
resulting  from  a  union  of  them  all,  which  can  properly  he  considered  in  connection  with 
the  general  process  of  insalivation.  In  man  it  is  necessary  that  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
should  be  continually  moistened,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion for  phonation.  A  little  reflection  will  make  it  apparent  that  the  flow,  from  some  of 
the  glands  at  least,  is  constant,  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  saliva 
is  swallowed.  This  is  even  more  marked  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  the  rumi- 
nants. The  discharge  of  fluid  into  the  mouth,  tliough  diminished,  is  not  arrested  during 
sleep.  In  the  review  of  the  different  kinds  of  saliva,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  flow  from 
none  of  the  glands  is  absolutely  intermittent ;  unless  it  be  so  occasionally  from  the  pa- 
rotid, the  secreting  function  of  which  is  most  powerfully  influenced  by  the  act  of  masti- 
cation and  the  impression  of  sapid  substances. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  food,  the  quantity  of  saliva  is  enormously  increased ;  and 
we  have  already  noted  the  influence  of  the  sight,  odor,  and  occasionally  even  the  thought 
of  agreeable  articles.  Many  persons  present  a  marked  increase  in  the  flow  of  saliva  at 
the  sight  of  a  lemon ;  and  we  are  all  familiar,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  impressions 
which  bring  "  water  into  the  mouth."  The  experiments  of  Frerichs  on  dogs  with  gas- 
tric flstulsD,  and  the  observations  of  Gardner  on  a  patient  with  a  wound  in  the  oesopha- 
gus, have  demonstrated  that  the  flow  of  saliva  may  be  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  food 
introduced  directly  into  the  stomach  without  passing  through  the  mouth. 

Quantity  of  Saliva, — It  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  in  the  human  subject,  the  entire 
quantity  of  saliva  secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  great  variations  in  this  regard 
undoubtedly  exist  in  different  persons,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times. 
An  approximate  estimate  may  be  arrived  at  by  noting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average 
quantity  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  and  adding  to  it  the  quantity  ab- 
sorbed by  the  various  articles  of  food.  Some  of  the  earlier  physiologists  investigated 
this  subject  with  much  patience.  B^rard  quotes  the  experiments  of  Siebold,  who  col- 
lected the  saliva  by  holding  the  mouth  open  with  the  head  inclined,  receiving  the 
fluid  in  a  vessel  as  fast  as  it  was  secreted.  An  estimate  of  this  kind  can  only  be  ap- 
proximative, and  those  made  by  Dalton  are  apparently  the  most  satisfactory.  This  ob- 
server found  that  he  was  able  to  collect  from  the  mouth,  without  any  artificial  stimulus, 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  grains  of  saliva  per  hour ;  and  he  also  found  that  wheaten 
bread  gained  in  mastication  fifty-five  per  cent.,  and  lean  meat,  forty-eight  per  cent,  in 
weight.  Assuming  the  daily  allowance  of  bread  to  be  nineteen  ounces  and  the  allow- 
ance of  meat  to  be  sixteen  ounces,  and  estimating  the  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  daring 
twenty-two  hours  of  interval,  the  entire  quantity  in  twenty-four  hours  would  amount  to 
20,164  grains,  or  a  little  less  than  three  pounds  avoirdupois,  of  which  rather  more  than 
one-half  is  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  eating. 

Remembering  that  the  quantity  of  saliva  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions, this  estimate  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  saliva  ordinarily  secreted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  with  reference 
to  this  and  the  other  digestive  secretions,  that  this  immense  quantity  of  fiuid  is  at  no 
one  time  removed  from  the  blood,  but  is  reabsorbed  nearly  as  fast  as  secreted,  and  that, 
normally,  none  of  it  is  discharged  from  the  organism. 

General  Properties  and  Composition  of  Saliva, — The  mixed  fluid  taken  from  the 
mouth  is  colorless,  somewhat  opaline,  frothy,  and  slightly  viscid.  It  generally  has  a  faint 
and  somewhat  disagreeable  odor  very  soon  after  it  is  discharged.  If  it  be  allowed  to 
stand,  it  deposits  a  whitish  sediment,  composed  mainly  of  desquamated  epithelial  scales, 
with  a  few  leucocytes,  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  tolerably  clear.  Its  speciflc  gravity 
as  variable,  ranging  from  1004  to  1006  or  1008.     Its  reaction  is  almost  constantly  alka- 
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line ;  although,  under  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  system,  it  has  occasionally  been 
observed  to  be  neutral,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  acid.  We  have  occasionally  ob- 
senred  a  distinctly  acid  taste  in  the  saliva  after  very  severe,  prolonged,  and  exhaasting 
moacalar  exertion.  The  saliva  becomes  slightly  opalescent  by  boiling  or  on  the  addition 
of  the  strong  acids.  The  addition  of  absolute  alcohol  produces  an  abundant  whitish, 
floccolent  precipitate.  Almost  invariably  the  mixed  saliva  presents  a  more  or  less  intense 
blood-red  tint  on  the  addition  of  a  per-salt  of  iron,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
snlpho-cyanide  either  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

A  number  of  analyses  of  the  human  mixed  saliva  have  been  made  by  different  chem- 
ists, presenting,  however,  few  differences,  except  in  the  relative  proportions  of  water 
and  solid  ingredients,  which  are  probably  quite  variable.  One  of  the  most  reliable  of 
these  analyses  is  the  following,  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt : 

Composition  of  Human  Saliva, 

Water 99616 

Epithelliun 1*62 

Solable  organic  matter 1*34 

Sulpho  cyanide  of  potassium 0*06 

Phosphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia 0*98 

Chloride  of  potassium   )  ^.g . 

Chloride  of  sodium        ) 

1,00000 

The  organic  principle  of  the  mixed  saliva,  called  by  Berzelins  ptyaline,  is  not  affected 
by  heat  or  the  acids,  but,  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  absolute  alcohol,  is  coagulated 
in  the  form  of  whitish  flakes,  which  may  be  readily  separated  by  filtration.  This  sub- 
stance has  been*  closely  studied  by  Mialhe  and  is  described  by  him  under  the  name  of 
animal  diastase.  This  author  regards  it  as  the  active  principle  of  the  saliva.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  human  saliva  by  the  following  simple  process : 

The  fluid  from  the  mouth  is  first  filtered,  then  treated  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  absolute  alcohol,  by  which  a  white  or  grayish-white  precipitate  is  formed.  This  sub- 
stance is  collected  on  a  filter  and  is  dried  in  thin  layers  on  a  plate  of  glass  in  a  current 
of  air  at  from  100**  to  120°  Fahr.  It  may  then  be  preserved  indefinitely  in  a  well-stop- 
pered bottle.  The  principle  thus  prepared  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  when  it  is  insipid, 
neutral,  and  becomes  readily  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  a  substance  resembling  batyric 
acid.  It  has  no  influence  upon  the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles,  but,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  raw  or  hydrated  starch,  readily  transforms  it,  first  into  dextrine,  and 
afterward  into  glucose.  According  to  Mialhe,  the  energy  of  this  action  is  such  that  one 
part  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  transformation  of  more  than  two  thousand  parts  of  starch. 

The  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  mixed  saliva 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  addition  of  a  per-salt,  especially  the  perchloride  of  iron. 
That  this  is  a  constant  and  normal  ingredient  of  the  human  saliva  cannot  be  doubted. 
We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  apply  this  test  to  the  saliva  of  different  persons,  and 
the  results  have  been  invariably  the  same. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  red  color  produced  by  the  perchloride  of  iron  be 
really  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sulpho-cyanide  in  the  saliva ;  or,  if  it  exist  at  all,  whether 
this  salt  be  a  normal  constituent  or  be  developed  accidentally  as  a  pathological  condi- 
tion, or  produced,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  the  action  of  reagents.  The  elaborate  in- 
vestigations of  Longet  seem  to  have  settled  these  questions  conclusively.  lie  obtained 
nearly  three  quarts  of  human  saliva,  which  he  collected  in  half  an  hour  from  forty  sol- 
diers, fasting,  who,  after  having  rinsed  and  cleaned  the  mouth,  excited  the  secretion  by 
chewing  pieces  of  India-rubber.  The  fluid  was  then  concentrated  so  that  all  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  was  brought  into  a  few  drops,  which  showed,  in  an  intense  degree,  the  peculiar 
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reaction  with  the  perchloride  of  iron.  By  suitable  manipalations,  the  presence  of  sul- 
phur was  also  established. 

LoDget  states,  farthermore,  that  he  has  examined  the  saliva  from  a  great  number  of 
persons,  under  all  conditions,  and  has  never  failed  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the 
sulpho-cyanide.  Its  proportion  he  found  very  variable,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  so 
slight  that  the  reaction  with  the  perchloride  of  iron  did  not  immediately  manifest  itself; 
but,  by  slowly  evaporating  the  liquid  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  its  original  volume, 
the  reaction  was  observed  in  all  cases. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  each 
of  the  three  varieties  of  saliva.  It  has  been  found  in  the  parotid,  in  cases  of  salivary 
fistula,  and  was  noted  by  Dalton  in  the  saliva  taken  from  the  duct  of  Steno,  althougli,  in 
this  cose,  the  saliva  contained  an  organic  principle  which  interfered  with  the  test,  but 
which  could  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  separated  by  filtration.  Longet  found  the 
sulpho-cyanide  in  the  saliva  from  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  token  from  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  behind  the  inferior  incisor  and  canine  teeth. 

Very  little  need  be  said  concerning  the  remaining  inorganic  constituents  of  saliva, 
except  that  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  almost  invariably  to  render  the  fiuid  distinctly 
alkaline.  They  exist  in  small  proportion  and  do  not  appear  to  be  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  functions  of  the  saliva  as  a  digestive  fluid. 

Functions  of  the  Saliva. 

Physiologists  are  not  entirely  agreed  concerning  some  of  the  most  important  questions 
relating  to  tlie  function  of  the  mixed  saliva  in  digestion.  Bernard,  from  observations  on 
the  lower  animals,  particularly  on  dogs,  concludes  that  the  operation  of  the  saliva  is  simply 
mechanical ;  while  others,  in  view  of  its  property  of  rapidly  transforming  starch  into 
sugar,  attribute  to  it  an  important  chemical  function.  The  experiments  on  which  the 
view  of  Bernard  is  based  are  conclusive,  so  far  as  they  go.  He  has  shown  that  none  of 
the  distinct  varieties  of  saliva  from  the  dog  aflect  starch ;  that  a  mixture  of  the  fluids 
from  the  three  salivary  glands  is  likewise  inoperative;  and  that  the  mixed  saliva  from 
the  mouth  of  the  dog,  containing  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth,  con- 
verts starch  into  sugar  with  difficulty.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  mentions  the 
w^ell-known  fact  that  the  human  mixed  saliva  changes  starch  into  sugar  with  great 
rapidity,  and  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  unmixed  parotid  or  submaxillary 
secretion.  In  the  dog,  amylaceous  principles  taken  by  the  mouth  are  always  found  un- 
altered in  the  stomach  and  are  only  transformed  into  sugar  in  the  small  intestines;  but 
observations  have  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  human  subject.  These  facts  are 
a  suflScient  argument  against  the  direct  application  of  experiments  made  on  an  exclusive- 
ly carnivorous  animal,  like  the  dog,  to  the  digestive  process  in  man.  While  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  material  difference  in  the  mammalia,  as  regards  the 
general  operation  of  some  of  the  functions,  such  as  circulation  or  respiration,  it  is  evident 
that  differences  exist  in  the  properties  of  the  digestive  fluids,  as  well  as  in  the  teeth  and 
jaws,  corresponding  with  the  great  differences  in  the  character  and  conditions  of  the 
alimentary  principles.  In  the  study. of  digestion,  therefore,  the  results  of  fexperiments 
on  the  inferior  animals  cannot  always  be  taken  without  reserve,  and  they  should  be  con- 
firmed by  observations  on  the  human  subject;  but,  fortunately,  the  properties  of  nearly 
all  of  the  digestive  fluids  which  have  been  studied  minutely  by  vivisections  have  been 
investigated  more  or  less  fully  in  man. 

In  1831,  Leuchs  discovered  that  hydrated  starch,  mixed  with  fresh  saliva  and  warmed, 
became  liquid  in  the  space  of  several  hours  and  was  converted  into  sugar.  This  fact  has 
since  been  repeatedly  confirmed ;  and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
hydrated  starch  or  unleavened  bread,  taken  into  the  mouth,  almost  instantly  loses  the 
property  of  striking  a  blue  color  with  iodine  and  responds  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  sugar. 
Of  the  rapidity  of  this  action  any  one  can  easily  convince  himself  by  the  simple  experi- 
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ment  of  taking  a  little  cooked  starch  into  the  month,  mixing  it  well  with  the  saliva,  and 
testing  in  the  ordinary  way  for  sugar.  This  can  hardly  be  done  so  rapidly  that  the  reac- 
tion is  not  manifested,  and  the  presence  of  sugar  is  also  indicated  by  the  taste.  Although 
the  hnman  mixed  saliva  will  finally  exert  the  same  action  on  uncooked  starch,  the  trans- 
formation takes  place  much  more  slowly.  It  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  all  the 
varieties  of  human  saliva  have  the  same  efiect  on  starch  as  the  mixed  fluids  of  the  mouth. 
Dalton  found  no  difference  in  the  pure  parotid  saliva  and  the  mixed  saliva  of  the  human 
subject,  as  regards  the  power  of  transforming  starch  into  sugar.  Bernard  obtained  the 
pare  secretions  from  the  parotid  and  from  the  submaxillary  glands  in  the  human  subject, 
bj  drawing  it  out  of  the  ducts,  as  they  open  into  the  mouth,  with  a  small  syringe  with 
the  nozzle  arranged  so  as  to  fit  over  the  papillee,  and  demonstrated  their  action  on  starch. 
Longet  showed  that  a  mixture  of  the  secretions  of  the  submaxillary  and  the  sublingual 
glands  had  the  same  property. 

It  18  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  recite  the  numerous  experiments  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  saliva  of  the  inferior  animals  on  starch;  but  it  may  be  stated,  as  an  estab- 
lished and  generally-accepted  fact,  that  the  mixed  saliva  and  the  secretion  of  the  different 
salivary  glands,  in  the  human  subject,  invariably  transform  cooked  starch  into  sugar  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  mouth,  and  also,  at  the  proper  temperature,  out  of  the  body.  'It 
has  been  also  shown  by  Mialhe  that  the  starch,  although  it  is  converted  rapidly  into  sugar 
in  this  process,  is  first  transformed  into  dextrine.  This  point  being  settled,  there  arises 
the  important  question  whether  the  action  of  the  saliva  be  important  in  the  digestion  of 
starch,  or  whether  this  transformation  be  merely  accidental ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that 
other  fluids,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  fluid  found  in 
cysts,  and  mucus,  have  the  same  property,  although  none,  except  the  intestinal  juices,  are 
nearly  so  eflScient  as  the  saliva.  And,  again,  the  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  the  food 
is  so  great  that  it  would  require,  apparently,  a  longer  contact  with  the  saliva  than  usually 
takes  place  in  the  mouth  to  make  this  action  very  efficient.  These  considerations  make 
it  necessary  to  follow  the  amylaceous  principles  of  food  into  the  stomach  and  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  whether  the  transformation  into  sugar  bo  continued  in  this  organ. 

Bernard,  after  feeding  a  dog  with  starch,  drew  off  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  a 
gastric  fistula  and  found  the  starch  unchanged,  with  no  traces  of  sugar.  This  experi- 
ment we  have  often  repeated  in  public  demonstrations,  with  the  same  results ;  but  the 
differences  already  noted  in  the  properties  of  the  saliva  of  the  human  subject  and  of  the 
inferior  animals  destroy  much  of  the  value  of  such  observations.  Longet  and  others  have 
sliown  that  the  addition  of  gastric  juice  to  the  saliva  does  not  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  latter  on  starch,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  reaction  of  the  sugar  thus  resulting 
from  the  transformation  of  the  starch  is  masked  by  the  presence  of  other  principles  con- 
tinued in  the  stomach.  The  question  of  the  continuance,  in  the  stomach,  of  the  digestion 
of  starch  by  the  saliva  is  settled  by  the  following  observation  by  GrOnewaldt  and 
Schroder,  in  1853,  on  a  woman  with  a  gastric  fistula: 

**  After  a  meal  of  raw  starch,  no  sugar  was  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the 
acid  juice  was  drawn  by  the  fistula,  and  was  mixed  with  paste;  the  transformation  into 
sugar  commenced  immediately.  As  Bidder  has  observed,  the  transforming  property  of 
the  saliva  persists,  even  in  the  presence  of  free  acids. 

"  A  few  ounces  of  starch  swelled  with  boiling  water  were  introduced  in  the  stomach, 
fasting,  by  the  fistula ;  immediately  after,  a  portion  of  the  starch  was  expelled  again ; 
already  it  contained  sugar.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  a  great  deal  of  sugar  was  found 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  paste  had  become  entirely  fluid.*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  saliva,  in  addition  to  its  important  mechanical  func- 
tions, transforms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cooked  starch,  which  is  the  common  form 
in  which  this  principle  is  taken  by  the  human  subject,  into  sugar;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  fluid  engaged  in  its  digestion,  similar  properties  belonging,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, to  the  pancreatic  and  the  intestinal  juice.     The  last-named  fluids  are  probably  more 
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active,  even,  than  the  saliva.  The  saliva  acts  slowly  and  imperfectlj  on  raw  starch, 
which  hecomes  hydrated  in  the  stomach  and  is  digested  mainly  hy  the  fiuids  of  the  small 
intestine.  In  all  prohahility,  the  saliva  does  not  digest  all  the  hydrated  starch  taken  as 
food,  the  greater  part  passing  unchanged  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine.  Those  who 
attribute  merely  a  mechanical  function  to  the  saliva  draw  their  conclusions  entirely  from 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  particularly  the  carnivora ;  and  it  is  evident  that  such 
observations  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  the  human  subject. 

The  principle  which  is  specially  active  in  the  digestion  of  starch,  in  the  human  subject 
at  least,  must  exist  in  the  pure  secretion  from  the  various  glands  as  well  as  in  the  mixed 
saliva.  It  has  been  isolated  and  studied  by  Mialhe,  under  the  name  of  animal  diastase. 
Its  properties  and  its  action  on  starch  have  already  been  noted  in  treating  of  the  com- 
position of  the  mixed  saliva. 

In  treating  of  the  various  fluids  which  are  combined  to  form  the  mixed  saliva,  their 
mechanical  functions  have  necessarily  been  touched  upon.  To  sum  up  this  subject,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  stated  that  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  and  pharnyx  have  quite  as  important  an 
office  in  preparing  the  food  for  deglutition  and  for  the  action  of  the  juices  in  the  stomach 
as  in  the  digestion  of  starch.  Indeed,  the  former  is  probably  the  more  important  function 
in  man  and  the  herbivora.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  rapid  degluti- 
tion of  very  dry  articles  is  impossible ;  and  the  experiments  of  Bernard  and  others  on 
horses  furnish  very  striking  illustrations  of  the  importance  of  the  saliva  as  a  purely  me- 
chanical agent.  In  the  human  subject,  although  mastication  and  insalivation  are  by  no 
means  so  complete  as  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  the  quantity  of  saliva  absorbed  by  the 
various  articles  of  food  is  enormous.  It  seems  impossible  that  the  fluid  thus  incorporated 
with  the  alimentary  principles  should  not  have  an  important  influence  on  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  stomach,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  information  on 
this  point  is  very  meagre,  except  as  regards  the  digestion  of  starch. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  abundant  secretion  of  the  parotid  glands  which  becomes  most 
completely  incorporated  with  the  food  during  mastication  and  which  serves  to  unite  the  dry 
particles  into  a  single  coherent  mass.  In  an  experiment  on  a  horse,  Bernard  found  that, 
after  the  ducts  of  Steno  had  been  divided,  the  portions  of  food,  which  were  collected  by 
an  opening  into  the  oesophagus  as  they  were  swallowed,  were  not  coherent  and  were 
passed  into  the  stomach  with  great  difficulty.  The  time  occupied  in  eating  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  oats  was  twenty-five  minutes ;  while,  before  the  section  of  the 
salivary  ducts,  a  pound  of  oats  was  eaten  in  nine  minutes. 

The  secretions  from  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  and  from  the  small  glands 
and  follicles  of  the  mouth,  being  more  viscid  and  less  in  quantity  than  the  parotid  secre- 
tion, penetrate  the  alimentary  bolus  less  easily  and  have  rather  a  tendency  to  form  a  glairy 
coating  on  its  exterior,  agglutinating  the  particles  on  the  surface  with  peculiar  tenacity. 

When  the  process  of  mastication  and  insalivation  is  completed  and  the  food  is  passed 
back  into  the  pharynx,  it  meets  with  the  secretion  of  the  pharyngeal  glands,  which  still 
farther  coats  the  surface  with  the  viscid  fluid  which  covers  the  mucous  membrane  in  this 
situation,  thus  facilitating  the  first  processes  of  deglutition. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  saliva  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  entangle  bubbles  of 
air  in  the  alimentary  mass.  In  mastication,  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  is  mixed  with 
the  food,  and  this  undoubtedly  facilitates  the  penetration  of  the  gastric  juice.  It  is  well 
known  that  moist,  heavy  bread,  and  articles  that  cannot  become  impregnated  in  this  way 
with  air,  are  not  easily  acted  upon  in  the  stomach. 

Deglutition. 

Deglutition  is  the  act  by  which  solid  and  liquid  articles  are  forced  from  the  mouth 
into  the  stomach.  The  process  involves  first,  the  passage,  by  a  voluntary  movement,  of 
the  alimentary  mass  through  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  into  the  pharynx ;  then  a  rapid 
contraction  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  by  which  it  is  forced  into  the  oesophagus ; 
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and,  fiunllr,  &  panetaltic  nctlon  of  tbo  muscular  walls  of  tlio  oesophagns^  exteDdiog  from 
Its  opening  at  Uio  phnrjux  to  the  stomach. 

Ph^H^Ut^hal  Anatomy  of  tht  Porta  cone^med  in  Deglutition. — Tho  parts  coucerned 
io  this  functiun  are  the  tungue,  tl)«»  inuactilar  'walls  of  the  pharjnx^  and  the  oe^ophagua. 
\n  111*'  passage  of  food  and  drink  through  th«  pharynx^  it  is  necessary  to  completely  pro- 
tect from  the  entrance  of  foreign  matters  a  number  of  openings  which  are  eiclusively  for 
the  paM^e  of  air.  The^e  are  above,  the  posterior  nares  and  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and 
bttloir,  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  The  mechanism  by  which  these  passages  are  closed 
dniiQi?  the  acta  of  deglutition  ia  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected  with  this 
ftmetion  and  baa  long  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologitta. 

The  tongue — a  muscular  organ  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  movements,  and  en- 
liowfid,  aa  we  liave  seen,  with  highly  imp4>rtAnt  functions  connected  with  mastication — 
i§  th€  chief  agent  in  the  first  processes  of  deglutition.  Its  physiological  anatomy  has 
ftlrtttdy  b^«n  conaidcred. 


£^ 
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Tlie  pharynx^  in  which  the  most  lignron^  and  complex  of  the  morementa  of  degluti- 
tion take  place,  is  an  irregular,  funnel-slmptd  cavity,  its  longest  diameter  being  trans- 
v«<r«e  and  ofipusite  the  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone,  with  its  smallest  portion  at  tlie  opening 
Into  the  ci>3SophagU9»  Its  len^^h  is  about  four  and  a  half  inches.  It  is  connected  superiorly 
and  ]ia(»tenor]y  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the  upper  cerrical  v^e- 
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brfiB.  It  is  imperfectly  separated  from  tbe  cAvity  of  tUe  moath  by  the  velum  pendQlum 
pfllati,  a  movable  tiiusculo-membranonti  fold  continuous  with  tbe  roof  the  moiiUi  and 
luarked  by  a  line  io  the  centre^  which  indicates  its  origiDoJ  development  by  two  lateral 
halves.  Tliisi,  which  is  culled  the  soft  palate,  when  relaxed,  presents  a  concave  gurf^ee 
looking  toward  the  inoiith,  a  free,  arched  liurder,  and  n  conical  proce.ss  haiifpng  from  the 
centre,  called  the  uvula.    On  cither  side  of  the  soft  palule,  are  two  ciirvod  pillars  or  arches. 

The  aDterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  are  torraed  by  tlie  palato-glo*isus  muscle  on  either 
Bide  and  run  obliquely  downward  und  forward,  tlie  mucous  nieiubrane  which  covers 
rhem  becoming  continuous  with  the  membrane  over  the  bas«  of  the  tongue.  The  posterior 
pillars  are  more  closely  approximated  to  each  other  than  the  anterior  They  run  obliquely 
downward  and  backward,  their  mucous  membrane  Wcoming  continuous  witb  the  mem- 
brane covering  the  sides  of  the  pharynx.  Between  the  lower  portion  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  pillars,  are  the  tonsils;  and  in  the  substance  of,  and  benefltli  the  mucous  meiri- 
brane  of  the  palate  and  pharynx,  are  small  glands,  which  have  already  been  described. 

In  Fig.  52  are  shown  the  cavities  of  the  moucb  and  pharynx  with  their  relations  to 
the  nares  and  the  larynx. 
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The  openings  into  the  pharynx  above  are  the  posterior  nares  and  orifices  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tob^    Below,  are  the  openings  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  larynx. 

The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  the  superior  constrictor,  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  the 
middle  constrictor,  and  the  inferior  constrictor ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  situation  of 
these  muscles,  how,  by  their  successive  action  from  above  downward,  the  food  is  passed 
into  the  oesophagus. 

The  superior  constrictors  form  the  muscular  wall  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 
Their  origin  extends  from  the  lower  third  of  the  margin  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  to  the  alveolar  process  of  the  last  molar  tooth,  the  intermediate  line  of 
attachment  being  to  tendons  and  ligaments.  The  fibres  then  pass  backward  and  meet  in 
She  median  raphe,  which  is  attached  by  aponeurotic  fibres  to  a  ridge  on  the  basilar  process 
of  the  occipital  bone,  called  the  pharyngeal  spine. 

The  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle  has  a  rounded  portion  above,  by  which  it  arises  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  passes  between 
the  superior  and  middle  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  becomes  thin,  and  spreading  out,  its 
fibres  mingle  in  part  with  the  fibres  of  the  constrictors  and  the  palato-pharyngeus,  and  a 
few  pass  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Tho  middle  constrictor  is  a  flattened  muscle,  arising  from  the  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  its  fibres  passing  backward,  spreading  into  a  fan-sliape,  and 
meeting  in  the  median  raphe. 

The  inferior  constrictor  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx.  It  arises 
by  thick,  fleshy  masses  from  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 
The  inferior  fibres  curve  backward,  and  the  superior  fibres,  backward  and  upward,  to 
meet  in  the  median  raphe. 

The  muscles  which  form  the  fleshy  portions  of  the  soft  palate  are  likewise  important 
in  deglutition. 

The  levator  palati,  a  long  muscle  of  considerable  thickness,  arises  from  the  apex  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  adjacent  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube ;  and,  spreading  out  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  soft  palate,  as  its  name 
implies,  it  raises  the  velum. 

Tiie  tensor  palati,  sometimes  called  the  circumflexus,  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  consist- 
ing of  a  vertical  portion,  which  is  fleshy,  and  a  horizontal  portion,  which  is  tendinous. 
The  fleshy  fibres  arise  from  the  scaphoid  fossa  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  pass  downward,  be- 
come tendinous,  and  wind  around  the  hamular  process ;  after  which  the  muscle  spreads 
out  into  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  passes  to  the  median  Hue  on  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  soft  palate.     Its  action  is  to  render  the  palate  tense. 

Tlie  palato-glossus  forms  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  It  arises  from  the  side 
of  the  palate  near  the  uvula  and  passes  to  be  inserted  into  the  side  and  dorsum  of  the 
tongue.  The  action  of  this  muscle  is  to  constrict  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  by  drawing 
down  the  soft  palate  and  elevating  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

Tho  palato-pharyngeus  forms  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  It  arises  from  the 
soft  palate  by  two  fasciculi,  and  joins  with  the  fibres  of  the  stylo-])haryngeus,  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Its  action  is  to  approximate  the 
posterior  pillars  of  the  palate  and  depress  the  velum. 

The  azygos  uvulae  is  the  small  muscle,  consisting  of  two  fasciculi,  one  on  either  side, 
which  forms  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  uvula.  It  has  no  very  marked  or  important  action 
in  deglutition. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  aside  from  the  various  glands  situated  beneath 
it  and  in  its  substance,  which  have  already  been  described,  presents  some  peculiarities, 
which  are  interesting  more  from  an  anatomical  than  a  pliysiological  point  of  view.  In 
the  superior  portion,  which  forms  a  cuboidal  cavity  just  behind  the  posterior  nares,  the 
membrane  is  darker  and  much  richer  in  blood-vessels  than  in  other  parts.  Its  surface  is 
smooth  and  provided  with  ciliated,  columnar  epithelium,  like  that  which  covers  the  mem- 
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brane  of  the  posterior  nares.  It  is  marked  bj  a  deep  antero-posterior  groove  in  the 
median  line ;  and,  on  either  side,  parallel  with  the  median  line,  are  four  smaller  grooves. 
In  the  horizontal  -portions,  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  central  groove  adheres  to  the 
periosteum  of  the  basilar  process,  particularly  at  its  posterior  extremity.  Laterally,  be- 
low the  level  of  the  opening  of  tbe  Eustachian  tubes,  and  posteriorly,  at  the  point  where 
it  becomes  vertical,  the  mucous  membrane  abruptly  changes  its  character.  The  epithelial 
covering  is  here  composed  of  cells  of  the  pavement-variety,  similar  to  those  which  cover 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus.  The  membrane  is  ahio  paler  and  is  less  rich 
in  blood-vessels.  It  is  provided  with  papillae,  some  of  which  are  sunple,  conical  eleva- 
tions, while  others  present  from  two  to  six  conical  processes  with  a  single  base.  These 
papillfls  are  rather  thinly  distributed  over  all  of  that  portion  of  the  mucous  surface  which 
is  covered  with  pavement-epithelium. 

The  contractions  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  pharynx  force  the  alimentary  bolus  into 
the  oesophagus,  a  tube  possessed  of  thick,  muscular  walls,  extending  to  the  stomach.  The 
oesophagus  is  about  nine  inches  in  length.  It  is  cylindrical,  and  rather  constricted  at  its 
superior  and  inferior  extremities.  It  commences  in  the  median  line  behind  the  lower 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  opposite  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra.  At  first,  as  it  de- 
scends, it  passes  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  It  then  passes  from  left  to 
right  from  the  fourth  or  fillh  to  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  to  give  place  to  the  aorta.  It 
finally  passes  a  little  to  the  left  again,  and  from  behind  forward,  to  its  opening  into  the 
stomach.  In  its  passage  through  the  diaphragm,  it  is  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres,  so 
that  w  hen  this  muscle  is  contracted  in  inspiration,  its  action  has  a  tendency  to  close  the 
opening. 

The  coats  of  the  oesophagus  are  two  in  number,  unless  we  include,  as  a  third  coat,  the 
fibrous  tissue  which  attaches  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  subjacent  muscular  tissue. 

The  external  coat  is  composed  of  an  external  longitudinal,  and  an  internal  circular  or 
transverse  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  In  the  superior  portion,  the  longitudinal  fibres  are 
arranged  in  three  distinct  fasciculi ;  one  in  front,  which  passes  downward  from  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  one  on  either  side,  extending  from  the  inferior 
constrictors  of  the  pharynx.  As  the  fibres  descend,  the  fasciculi  become  less  distinct 
and  are  finally  blended  into  a  uniform  layer.  The  circular  layer  is  somewhat  thinner 
than  the  external  layer.  Its  fibres  are  transverse  near  the  superior  and  inferior  extrem- 
ities of  the  tube  and  are  somewhat  oblique  in  the  intermediate  portion.  The  muscular 
coat  is  from  ^i^  to  -f^  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  oesophagus,  the  muscular  fibres  are  exclusively  of  the  red  or 
striated  variety,  with  some  anastomosing  bundles ;  but,  lower  down,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
non-striated  fibres,  which  appear  first  in  the  circular  layer.  These  latter  fibres  become 
gradually  more  numerous,  until,  in  the  lower  fourth,  they  largely  predominate.  A  few 
striated  fibres,  however,  are  found  as  low  down  as  the  diaphragm. 

The  raucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  is  attached  to  the  muscular  tissue  by  a  dense, 
fibrous  layer.  It  is  quite  vascular  and  reddish  above,  but  becomes  gradually  paler  in  the 
inferior  portion.  The  mucous  membrane  is  ordinarily  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, 
which  are  obliterated  when  the  tube  is  distended.  Its  epithelium  is  thick,  of  the  pave- 
ment-variety, and  is  continuous  with,  and  similar  to  the  covering  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  pharynx.  It  is  provided  with  papillse  of  tlie  same  structure  as  those  found  in  the 
pharynx,  the  conical  variety  predominating.  Numerous  small,  racemose  glands  are  found 
throughout  the  tube,  forming  by  their  aggregation  at  the  lower  extremity,  just  before  it 
opens  into  the  stomach,  a  glandular  rmg. 

Mechanism  of  Deglutition, — For  convenience  of  description,  physiologists  have  gen- 
erally divided  the  process  of  deglutition  into  three  periods.  The  first  period  is  occupied 
by  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  bolus  backward  to  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  This  may 
appropriately  be  considered  as  a  distinct  period,  because  the  movements  are  efiTected  by 
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the  action  of  muscles  under  the  control  of  the  will.  The  second  period  is  occupied  hj  the 
passage  of  the  food  from  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  through  the  pharynx,  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  oesophagus.  The  third  period  is  occupied  hy  the  passage  of  the  food  through 
the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach. 

In  the  first  period,  the  tongue  is  the  important  agent.  After  mastication  has  heen 
completed,  the  mouth  is  closed  and  the  tongue  becomes  slightly  increased  in  width,  and, 
with  the  alimentary  bolus  behind  it,  is  pressed  from  before  backward  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  The  act  of  swallowing  is  always  performed  with  difficulty  when  the  mouth 
18  not  completely  closed ;  for  the  tougue,  from  its  attachments,  must  follow,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  movements  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  first  part  of  the  first  period  of  deglutition, 
therefore,  is  simple ;  but,  when  the  food  has  passed  beyond  the  hard  palate,  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  hanging  velum,  and  the  muscles  are  brought  into  action  which  render 
this  membrane  tense  and  oppose  it  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  backward  movement  of  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  This  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  tensor-palati  and  the  palato- 
^ossus.  The  moderate  tension  of  the  soft  palate  admits  of  its  being  applied  to  the  smaller 
morsels,  while  the  opening  is  dilated  somewhat  forcibly  by  masses  of  greater  size. 

It  is  easy  to  appreciate,  in  analyzing  the  first  period  of  deglutition,  that  liquids  and 
the  softer  articles  of  food  are  assisted  in  their  passage  to  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  by  a 
slight  suction  force.  This  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  elevating 
the  sides  and  depressing  the  centre  of  the  dorsum,  while  the  soft  palate  is  accurately 
applied  to  the  base. 

The  importance  of  the  movements  of  the  tongue  during  the  first  period  of  deglutition 
is  shown  by  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals  and  by  cases  of  loss  of  this  organ  in 
the  human  subject.  In  the  experiments  of  Panizza,  which  have  ab-eady  been  referred  to 
in  connection  with  mastication,  it  was  fouud  that  paralysis  of  the  tongue  by  section  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerves  in  dogs  deprived  the  animals  of  the  power  of  swaUowing,  even 
when  a  bolus  of  meat  or  bread  was  put  upon  its  dorsal  surface.  In  an  observation  on  a 
young  dog,  in  which  we  divided  both  hypoglossal  nerves,  the  effect  upon  deglutition  was 
very  marked.  The  animal  ate  with  difficulty,  the  pieces  of  meat  which  were  given  him 
frequently  dropping  from  the  mouth.  He  was  able  to  swallow  only  by  jerking  the  head 
suddenly  upward,  so  as  to  throw  the  meat  past  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  and,  even  when 
deglutition  commenced,  the  first  steps  took  place  slowly  and  with  apparent  difficulty. 
The  process  of  drinking  was  very  curious.  The  animal  made  the  usual  noise  in  attempt- 
ing to  drink,  but  the  tongue  did  not  come  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  only  way  he  seemed 
to  get  any  water  was  by  jerking  the  head  and  moving  the  jaw  so  as  to  throw  some  of  the 
liquid  into  the  mouth.  On  causing  him  to  drink  from  a  graduated  glass,  it  was  found 
that  he  drank  four  fluid  ounces  in  four  minutes.  In  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  reported  to 
the  Academy  of  Science,  in  1718,  by  Do  Jussieu,  in  which  there  was  congenital  absence 
of  the  tongue,  deglutition  was  impossible  until  the  food  had  been  pushed  with  the  finger 
far  back  Into  the  mouth.  In  cases  of  amputation  of  the  tongue,  a  portion  of  its  base  gen- 
erally remains  sufficient  to  press  against  the  palate  and  thus  act  in  the  first  period  of  deg- 
lutition. 

The  movements  in  the  first  period  of  deglutition  are  under  the  control  of  the  will  but 
are  generally  involuntary.  When  the  food  has  been  sufficiently  masticated,  it  requires 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  act  of  swallowing.  In  this  respect,  the  movements  are  like  the 
acts  of  respiration,  except  that  the  imperative  necessity  of  air  in  the  system  must,  in  a 
short  time,  overcome  any  voluntary  effort  by  which  respiration  has  been  arrested. 

The  second  period  of  deglutition  involves  more  complex  and  important  muscular 
action  than  the  first.  By  a  rapid  and  almost  convulsive  series  of  movements,  the  food  is 
made  to  pass  through  the  pharynx  into  the  oesophagus.  The  movements  are  then  entirely 
beyond  tiie  control  of  the  will,  and  belong  to  the  kind  usually  called  reflex.  After  the 
alimentary  mass  has  passed  beyond  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  it  is  easy  to  observe  a  sud- 
den and  peculiar  movement  of  elevation  of  the  larynx  by  the  action  of  muscles  which 
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brane  of  the  posterior  nares.  It  is  marked  bj  a  deep  antero-posterior  groove  in  the 
median  line ;  and,  on  either  side,  parallel  with  the  median  line,  are  four  smaller  grooves. 
In  the  horizontal  -portions,  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  central  groove  adheres  to  the 
periosteum  of  the  basilar  process,  particularly  at  its  posterior  extremity.  Laterally,  be- 
low the  level  of  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  posteriorly,  at  the  point  where 
it  becomes  vertical,  the  mucous  membrane  abruptly  changes  its  character.  The  epithelial 
covering  is  here  composed  of  cells  of  the  pavement- variety,  similar  to  those  which  cover 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus.  The  membrane  is  also  paler  and  is  less  rich 
in  blood-vessels.  It  is  provided  with  papillse,  some  of  which  are  simple,  conical  eleva- 
tions, while  others  present  from  two  to  six  conical  processes  with  a  single  base.  These 
papillsQ  are  rather  thinly  distributed  over  all  of  that  portion  of  the  mucous  surface  which 
is  covered  with  pavement-epithelium. 

The  contractions  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  pharynx  force  the  alimentary  bolus  into 
the  oesophagus,  a  tube  possessed  of  thick,  muscular  walls,  extending  to  the  stomach.  The 
oesophagus  is  about  nine  inches  in  length.  It  is  cylindrical,  and  rather  constricted  at  its 
superior  and  inferior  extremities.  It  commences  in  the  median  line  behind  the  lower 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  opposite  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra.  At  first,  as  it  de- 
scends, it  passes  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  It  then  passes  from  left  to 
right  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  to  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  to  give  place  to  the  aorta.  It 
finally  passes  a  little  to  the  left  again,  and  from  behind  forward,  to  its  opening  into  the 
stomach.  In  its  passage  through  the  diaphragm,  it  is  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres,  so 
that  when  this  muscle  is  contracted  in  inspiration,  its  action  has  a  tendency  to  close  the 
opening. 

The  coats  of  the  oesophagus  are  two  in  number,  unless  we  include,  as  a  third  coat,  the 
fibrous  tissue  which  attaches  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  subjacent  muscular  tissue. 

The  external  coat  is  composed  of  an  external  longitudinal,  and  an  internal  circular  or 
transverse  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  In  the  superior  portion,  the  longitudinal  fibres  are 
arranged  in  three  distinct  fasciculi ;  one  in  front,  which  passes  downward  from  the  pos- 
terior suriace  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  one  on  either  side,  extending  from  the  inferior 
constrictors  of  the  pharynx.  As  the  fibres  descend,  the  fasciculi  become  less  distinct 
and  are  finally  blended  into  a  uniform  layer.  The  circular  layer  is  somewhat  thinner 
than  the  external  layer.  Its  fibres  are  transverse  near  the  superior  and  inferior  extrem- 
ities of  the  tube  and  are  somewhat  oblique  in  the  intermediate  portion.  The  muscular 
coat  is  from  ^i^  to  i^  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  oesophagus,  the  muscular  fibres  are  exclusively  of  the  red  or 
striated  variety,  with  some  anastomosing  bundles;  but,  lower  down,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
non-striated  fibres,  which  appear  first  in  the  circular  layer.  These  latter  fibres  become 
gradually  more  numerous,  until,  in  the  lower  fourth,  they  largely  predominate.  A  few 
striated  fibres,  however,  are  found  as  low  down  as  the  diaphragm. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  is  attached  to  the  muscular  tissue  by  a  dense, 
fibrous  layer.  It  is  quite  vascular  and  reddish  above,  but  becomes  gradually  paler  in  the 
inferior  portion.  The  mucous  membrane  is  ordinarily  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, 
which  are  obliterated  when  the  tube  is  distended.  Its  epithelium  is  thick,  of  the  pave- 
ment-variety, and  is  continuous  with,  and  similar  to  the  covering  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  pharynx.  It  is  provided  with  papillae  of  the  same  structure  as  those  found  in  the 
pharynx,  the  conical  variety  predominating.  Numerous  small,  racemose  glands  are  found 
throughout  the  tube,  forming?  by  their  aggregation  at  the  lower  extremity,  just  before  it 
opens  into  the  stomach,  a  glandular  ring. 

Mechanism  of  Deglutition, — For  convenience  of  description,  physiologists  have  gen- 
erally divided  the  process  of  deglutition  into  three  periods.  The  first  period  is  occupied 
by  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  bolus  backward  to  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  This  may 
appropriately  be  considered  as  a  distinct  period,  because  the  movements  are  eflTected  by 
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the  action  of  muscles  under  the  control  of  the  will.  The  second  period  is  occnpied  by  the 
passage  of  the  food  from  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  through  the  pharynx,  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  oesophagus.  The  third  period  is  occupied  by  the  passage  of  the  food  through 
the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach. 

In  the  first  period,  the  tongue  is  the  important  agent.  After  mastication  has  been 
completed,  the  mouth  is  closed  and  the  tongue  becomes  slightly  increased  in  width,  and, 
with  the  alimentary  bolus  behind  it,  is  pressed  from  before  backward  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  The  act  of  swallowing  is  always  performed  with  difficulty  when  the  mouth 
18  not  completely  closed ;  for  the  tongue,  from  its  attachments,  must  follow,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  movements  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  first  part  of  the  first  period  of  deglutition, 
therefore,  is  simple ;  but,  when  the  food  has  passed  beyond  the  hard  palate,  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  hanging  velum,  and  the  muscles  are  brought  into  action  which  render 
this  membrane  tense  and  oppose  it  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  backward  movement  of  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  This  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  tensor-palati  and  the  palato- 
glossus. The  moderate  tension  of  the  soft  palate  admits  of  its  being  applied  to  the  smaller 
morsels,  while  the  opening  is  dilated  somewhat  forcibly  by  masses  of  greater  size. 

It  is  easy  to  appreciate,  in  analyzing  the  first  period  of  deglutition,  that  liquids  and 
the  softer  articles  of  food  are  assisted  in  their  passage  to  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  by  a 
slight  suction  force.  This  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  elevating 
the  sides  and  depressing  the  centre  of  the  dorsum,  while  the  soft  palate  is  accurately 
applied  to  the  base. 

The  importance  of  the  movements  of  the  tongue  during  the  first  period  of  deglutition 
is  shown  by  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals  and  by  cases  of  loss  of  this  organ  in 
the  human  subject.  In  the  experiments  of  Panizza,  which  have  ah-eady  been  referred  to 
in  connection  with  mastication,  it  was  found  that  paralysis  of  the  tongue  by  section  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerves  in  dogs  deprived  the  animals  of  the  power  of  swallowing,  even 
when  a  bolus  of  meat  or  bread  was  put  upon  its  dorsal  surface.  In  an  observation  on  a 
young  dog,  in  which  we  divided  both  hypoglossal  nerves,  the  effect  upon  deglutition  was 
very  marked.  The  animal  ate  with  difficulty,  the  pieces  of  meat  which  were  given  him 
frequently  dropping  from  the  mouth.  lie  was  able  to  swallow  only  by  jerking  the  head 
suddenly  upward,  so  as  to  throw  the  meat  past  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  and,  even  when 
deglutition  commcBced,  the  first  steps  took  place  slowly  and  with  apparent  difficulty. 
The  process  of  drinking  was  very  curious.  The  animal  made  the  usual  noise  in  attempt- 
ing to  drink,  but  the  tongue  did  not  come  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  only  way  he  seemed 
to  get  any  water  was  by  jerking  the  head  and  moving  the  jaw  so  as  to  throw  some  of  the 
liquid  into  the  mouth.  On  causing  him  to  drink  from  a  graduated  glass,  it  was  found 
that  he  drank  four  fluid  ounces  in  four  minutes.  In  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  reported  to 
the  Academy  of  Science,  in  1718,  by  De  Jussieu,  in  which  there  was  congenital  absence 
of  the  tongue,  deglutition  was  impossible  until  the  food  had  been  pushed  with  the  finger 
far  back  Into  the  mouth.  In  cases  of  amputation  of  the  tongue,  a  portion  of  its  base  gen- 
erally remains  sufficient  to  press  against  the  palate  and  thus  act  in  the  first  period  of  deg- 
lutition. 

The  movements  in  the  first  period  of  deglutition  are  under  the  control  of  the  will  but 
are  generally  involuntary.  Wlien  the  food  has  been  sufficiently  masticated,  it  requires 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  act  of  swallowing.  In  this  respect,  the  movements  are  like  the 
acts  of  respiration,  except  that  the  imperative  necessity  of  air  in  the  system  must,  in  a 
short  time,  overcome  any  voluntary  effort  by  which  respiration  has  been  arrested. 

The  second  period  of  deglutition  involves  more  complex  and  important  muscular 
action  than  the  first.  By  a  rapid  and  almost  convulsive  series  of  movements,  the  food  is 
made  to  pass  through  the  pharynx  into  the  oesophagus.  The  movements  are  then  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  will,  and  belong  to  tlie  kind  usually  called  reflex.  After  the 
alimentary  mass  has  passed  beyond  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  it  is  easy  to  observe  a  sud- 
den and  peculiar  movement  of  elevation  of  the  larynx  by  the  action  of  muscles  which 
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usually  depress  the  lower  jaw,  but  which  are  now  acting  from  this  bone  as  the  fixed 
point.  The  muscles  which  produce  this  movement  act  chiefly  upon  the  hyoid  bone. 
They  are  the  digastric  (particularly  the  anterior  belly),  the  mylo- hyoid,  the  genio-hyoid, 
the  stylo-hyoid,  and  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  genio-glossus.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
thyro-hyoid  acts  at  this  time  to  draw  the  larynx  toward  the  hyoid  bone.  With  this  ele- 
vation of  the  larynx,  there  is  necessarily  an  elevation  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  portions 
of  the  pharynx,  which  are,  as  it  were,  slipped  under  the  alimentary  bolus  as  it  is  held  by 
the  constrictors  of  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces. 

Contraction  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  takes  place  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  movement  of  elevation ;  and  the  superior  constrictor  is  so  situated  as  to 
grasp  the  morsel  of  food,  and  with  it  the  soft  palate.  The  muscles,  the  constrictors  act- 
ing from  the  median  raphe,  assist  to  elevate  the  anterior  and  inferior  walls  of  the  pharynx 
and  pass  the  food  rapidly  into  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus.  All  these  complex 
movements  are  accomplished  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  larynx  and  pharynx  are  then 
immediately  returned  to  their  original  position. 

Protection  of  the  Posterior  Nares  during  the  Second  Period  of  Deglutition.— ^fh^n 
the  act  of  deglutition  is  performed  with  regularity,  no  portion  of  the  lijjuids  and  solids 
swallowed  ever  finds  its  way  into  the  air-passages.  The  entrance  of  foreign  substances 
into  the  posterior  nares  is  prevented  in  part  by  the  action  of  the  superior  constrictors  of 
the  pharynx,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  embrace,  during  their  contraction,  not  only  the  ali- 
mentary mass,  but  the  velum  pendulum  palati  itself,  and  in  part,  also,  by  contraction  of 
the  muscles  which  form  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  soft  palate. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  second  period  of  deglutition,  the  soft  palate  is  slightly 
raised,  being  pressed  upward  by  the  morsel  of  food.  This  fact  has  been  observed  in  cases 
in  which  the  parts  have  been  exposed  by  surgical  operations,  and  its  mechanism  has  also 
been  observed  in  the  human  subject,  by  Bidder  and  Kobelt.  In  one  case— that  of  a  young 
man  who  had  lost  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  as.  well  as  the  zygoma — the  soft  palate 
could  be  observed  from  its  superior  surface ;  and,  at  each  movement  of  deglutition,  the 
palate,  which  is  naturally  inclined  downward,  became  more  horizontal,  and  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx  came  forward  to  meet  it.  The  same  movement  of  the  pharynx  was 
observed  by  Kobelt  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  received  a  severe  sabre-cut  in  the  neck. 

While  the  food  is  passing  through  the  pharynx,  the  palato-pharyngeal  muscles,  which 
form  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  soft  palate,  are  in  a  state  of  contraction  by  which  the 
edges  of  the  pillars  are  nearly  approximated,  forming,  with  the  uvula  between  them, 
almost  a  complete  diaphragm  between  the  postero-superior  and  the  antero-inferior  parts 
of  the  pharynx.  This,  with  the  application  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  to  the 
superior  face  of  the  soft  palate,  completes  the  protection  of  the  posterior  openings  of 
the  nasal  fosses.  The  fact  that  the  posterior  pillars  are  thus  contracted  and  approximated 
during  deglutition  may  be  easily  verified  by  simply  watching  these  parts  with  a  mirror 
during  an  effort  at  swallowing.  In  a  case,  observed  by  B6rard,  it  was  shown  that  the 
muscular  action  of  the  soft  palate  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  nares, 
particularly  in  swallowing  liquids.  In  this  instance,  a  young  lady  was  affected  with 
complete  paralysis  of  the  velum,  which  allowed  liquids  to  return  so  freely  by  the  nose  in 
swallowing  that  she  was  obliged  to  retire  from  observation  whenever  she  drank. 

Protection  of  the  Opening  of  the  Larynx^  and  Uses  of  the  Epiglottis  in  Deglutition, — 
The  entrance  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  solid  or  liquid  foreign  matter  into  the  larynx 
produces  violent  and  distressing  cough.  This  accident  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence, 
especially  when  an  act  of  inspiration  is  inadvertently  performed  while  solids  or  liquids 
are  in  the  pharynx.  During  inspiration,  the  glottis  is  opened,  and  at  that  time  only  can 
a  substance  of  any  considerable  size  find  its  way  into  the  respiratory  passages.  Respira- 
tion is  interrupted,  however,  during  each  and  every  act  of  deglutition ;  and  there  can, 
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therefore,  be  hardly  any  tendency  at  that  time  to  the  entrance  of  foreign  substances  into 
the  larynx.  During  a  regular  act  of  swallowing,  nothing  can  find  its  way  into  the  respir- 
atory passages,  so  complete  is  the  protection  of  the  larynx  during  the  period  when  the 
food  passes  through  the  pharynx  into  the  OBSophagus. 

The  situation  of  the  epiglottis  has  naturally  led  physiologists  to  attribute  to  it  great 
importance  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  particles  of  food  and  liquids  into  the  larynx.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  cartilaginous,  leaf-like  process  is  attached  to  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  larynx,  and  is  usually  erect,  lying  against  the  base  of  the  tongue.  In  the 
movements  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  incident  to  deglutition,  the  epiglottis  is  necessarily 
applied  to  the  superior  face  of  the  larynx  so  as  to  close  the  opening.  Although,  during 
deglatition,  the  glottis  is  covered  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to  study  closely  all  the  con- 
ditions which  are  involved  and  to  ascertain  what  is  the  actual  value  of  each  of  the  various 
means  by  which  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  air-passages  is  prevented,  for  this 
protection  is  accomplished  by  several  distinct  provisions. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  and  the  necessary  results  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  that,  while  the  food  is  passing  through  the  pharynx, 
the  larynx,  by  its  elevation,  passes  under  the  tongue  as  it  moves  backward,  and  the  soft 
base  of  this  organ  is,  as  it  were,  moulded  over  the  glottis.  With  the  parts  removed  from 
the  human  subject  or  from  one  of  the  inferior  animals,  we  can  imitate  the  natural  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  and  larynx,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  provision  alone  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  Jbhe  larynx  from  the  entrance  of  solid  or  semisolid  particles  of  food, 
particularly  when  we  remember  how  the  alimentary  particles  are  agglutinated  by  the 
saliva  and  how  easy  their  passage  becomes  over  the  membrane  coated  with  a  slimy 
mucus.  Experiments  on  the  inferior  animals  and  observations  upon  the  human  subject 
have  conclusively  settled  the  question  that  the  deglutition  of  all  articles,  except  liquids,  is 
generally  eflfected  without  difficulty  when  the  epiglottis  has  been  removed  or  lost  by 
accident  or  disease.  The  same  is  true  when,  in  addition,  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 
larynx  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  section  of  nerves,  or  even  when  closure  of  the  rima 
glottidis  is  forcibly  prevented.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  the  experiments  of 
Longet,  that,  when  the  larynx  is  in  part  prevented  from  performing  its  movement  of 
ascension,  the  deglutition  of  a  moist  mass  of  alimentary  matter  is  eflfected  with  difficulty 
and  is  followed  by  a  sharp  cough,  indicating  the  entrance  of  a  certain  quantity  of  foreign 
matter  into  the  air-passages. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  to  contract  without  drawing  together 
the  sides  of  the  larynx,  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  assisting  to  close  the  glottis.  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  movements  of  respiration  are  arrested  during  deglutition,  the  lips 
of  tlje  glottis  fall  together,  as  they  always  do  except  in  inspiration.  This  fact  we  have 
repeatedly  observed  in  demonstrating  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis;  for, 
when  the  larynx  is  thus  exposed,  the  animal  makes  frequent  elTorts  at  deglutition.  In 
addition  to  this  passive  and  incomplete  approximation  of  the  vocal  chords,  it  has  repeat- 
edly been  observed  that  the  lips  of  the  glottis  are  accurately  and  firmly  closed  during 
each  act  of  deglutition. 

Longet  justly  attaches  great  importance  to  the  exquisite  sensil)ility  of  the  top  of  the 
larynx  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  foreign  substances.  His  experiments  of  dividing  all 
the  nervous  filaments  distributed  to  the  intrinsic  muscles  show  that  their  action  is  not 
essential.  But,  on  division  of  the  superior  laryngeal,  the  nerve  which  gives  sensibility 
to  the  parts,  he  found  that  liquids  occasionally  passed  in  small  quantity  into  the  trachea. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  want  of  sensibility  in  the  mucous  membrane  above  the  glottis: 
*'for  the  animal  is  not  aware  in  time  of  the  presence  of  liquid  which  may  accidentally 
get  into  the  supra-laryngeal  cavity,  the  occlusion  of  the  glottis  is  sometimes  too  tardy 
and  does  nr)t  take  place  until  after  the  passage  of  the  liquid ;  or,  again,  the  animal,  in- 
stead of  then  making  a  sudden  expiration,  makes  an  unseasonable  inspiration  which 
facilitates  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  substance  into  the  air-passages,  and  the  cough 
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does  not  take  place  until  this  is  already  in  contact  with  the  tracheal  or  bronchial  mucons 
membrane/'  These  experiments  strikingly  illustrate  the  conservative  function  of  the 
acute  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  above  the  glottis.  No  foreign  substance  can 
find  its  way  into  the  air-passages  by  simply  dropping  into  the  cavity  situated  above  the 
vocal  cords  when  respiration  is  interrupted,  but  can  only  enter  by  being  drawn  in  forcibly 
and  suddenly  with  an  act  of  inspiration,  when  the  glottis  is  widely  opened.  It  is  now 
well  known  to  the  practical  physician  that  direct  applications  cannot  be  made  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  larynx,  unless  an  instrument  be  suddenly  introduced  with  the  inspiratory  act ; 
and,  at  this  time,  a  little  dexterity  will  enable  an  operator  to  introduce  bodies  of  consider- 
able size  below  the  vocal  chords. 

Before  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  in  1813,  physiologists  were  generally  of  the 
opinion,  judging  from  anatomical  relations,  that  the  epiglottis  had  the  function  of  pro- 
tecting the  larynx  from  the  entrance  of  particles  of  food  during  the  second  period  of  deg- 
lutition. Magendie  extirpated  the  entire  epiglottis  in  dogs  and  found  that  the  animals 
swallowed  liquids  and  solids  without  difficulty,  the  act  being  very  seldom  followed  by 
cough.  The  observations  on  deglutition  were  made  an  hour  after  the  removal  of  the 
epiglottis.  In  other  animals,  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  were  divided, 
thus  paralyzing  the  muscles  of  the  glottis.  The  deglutition  of  liquids  especially  be- 
came difficult  and  was  followed  generally  by  cough.  As  the  result  of  these  observations, 
Magendie  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  larynx  is  protected  during  deglutition  by  clos- 
ure of  the  glottis  itself. 

Although  the  experiments  on  animals  were  apparently  conclusive,  observations  on 
the  human  subject  have  been  cited,  in  which,  after  destruction  of  the  epiglottis  by  dis- 
ease, there  existed  persistent  difficulty  in  swallowing  liquids.  As  numerous  pathological 
observations  of  this  character  have  been  reported,  the  question  could  not  be  regarded  as 
entirely  settled  by  the  researches  of  Magendie.  It  was  with  the  view  of  determining 
this  more  rigorously,  that  farther  experiments  were  instituted  in  1841,  by  Longet. 

In  investigating  this  question,  Longet  removed  the  epiglottis  from  six  dogs.  He  found 
that,  in  the  animals  kept  until  the  parts  were  perfectly  cicatrized,  more  or  less  cough 
followed  the  deglutition  of  liquids.  One  of  these  he  kept  for  six  months  and  found  that 
when  he  drank  milk  or  water  cough  never  failed  to  follow.  The  same  fact  was  noted  in 
three  of  the  animals  that  were  killed  on  the  nineteenth  day  and  in  one  that  was  killed 
on  the  thirtieth  day.  In  all,  the  complete  excision  of  the  epiglottis  was  verified  by  post- 
mortem examination.  In  one  of  the  animals,  killed  two  days  after  the  operation,  that 
generally  swallowed  liquids  without  coughing,  there  was  found  a  swelling  at  the  base  of 
the  tongue  which  projected  over  the  larynx. 

Several  cases  of  loss  of  the  epiglottis  in  the  human  subject  are  quoted  by  Longet  in 
support  of  his  view  that  this  part  is  necessary  to  the  complete  protection  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, particularly  in  the  deglutition  of  liquids.  Two  of  the  most  striking  of  these  cases 
were  observed  by  Larrey,  in  Egypt.  One  of  these  was  the  case  of  General  Murat,  who 
was  wounded  by  a  ball  passing  through  the  neck  from  one  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  other, 
cutting  off  the  epiglottis,  which  was  expelled  by  the  mouth.  In  this  instance,  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  deglutition  of  liquids  was  so  great,  that  it  became  necessary  to  introduce 
them  through  a  tube  passed  into  the  oesophagus.  In  the  other  case,  the  epiglottis  was 
entirely  removed  by  a  wound  and  was  preserved  and  presented  to  the  surgeon.  In 
this  instance,  the  difficulty  in  the  deglutition  of  liquids  was  even  greater  than  in  the 
former;  each  effort  at  swallowing  being  followed  by  convulsive  and  suffocating  cough. 
This  difficulty  persisted  after  the  parts  had  become  completely  cicatrized.  In  these  cases, 
it  is  possible  that  the  injury  to  muscles  and  other  parts  from  such  severe  wounds  might 
interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  larynx  or  the  closure  of  the  glottis  and  thus  disturb 
deglutition.  In  a  case  in  which  the  epiglottis  had  entirely  sloughed  away  as  a  conse- 
quence  of  syphilitic  disease,  observed  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  the  difficulty  in  swallowing 
liquids,  although  sufficiently  well  marked,  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  the  cases  men- 
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tioned  above.  The  difficnltj  in  swallowing  was  noted  as  not  great,  bnt  the  patient  swal- 
lowed liquids  more  easilj  than  solids.  The  difficulty  consisted  of  cough  and  loss  of  breath, 
as  the  patient  described  it.  It  was  less  when  articles  were  swallowed  while  the  patient 
was  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  food  and  drink  were  habitually  taken  in  that  position. 
At  the  time  that  this  patient,  a  female,  was  in  the  Belle vue  Hospital  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Dr.  Flint,  the  deglutition  was  improving.  Dr.  Flint  noted  that,  after  she  had  been 
in  the  hospital  a  few  days,  on  causing  her  to  swallow  in  his  presence,  the  act  of  degluti- 
tion was  performed  with  a  certain  deliberation  but  without  difficulty.  An  examination 
of  the  parts  with  the  laryngoscope  was  made  by  Dr.  Church,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Flint 
and  Dr.  Dalton :  "  The  absence  of  the  epiglottis  was  determined  by  sight.  The  vocal 
chords  were  distinctly  seen.  The  little  excrescences  described  as  apparent  to  the  touch 
were  visible.'' 

In  the  case  just  described,  there  was  not  a  constant  and  considerable  difficulty  in 
deglatition ;  but  it  is  stated  that  difficulty  had  existed,  undoubtedly  from  the  passage  of 
articles  into  the  larynx,  and  when  no  such  accident  took  place  the  act  was  performed 
with  a  "certain  deliberation.*'  It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  that^  when  the  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing was  considerable,  deglutition  was  accomplished  most  easily  in  the  recumbent 
postore,  in  which  the  tendency  of  particles  of  food  to  pass  into  the  larynx  must  have  been 
much  lessened. 

While,  with  attention  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  tlie  larynx  may  frequently,  and  per- 
haps generally,  be  protected  from  the  entrance  of  foreign  substances  during  deglutition, 
after  loss  of  the  epiglottis  when  other  parts  are  not  affected,  a  study  of  the  numerous 
cases  of  this  lesion  as  the  result  of  disease  or  injury  shows  that  the  epiglottis  is  by  no 
means  so  inefficient  in  the  protection  of  the  larynx  as  was  supposed  by  Magendie.  Still, 
it  is  but  one  of  the  means  which  have  been  provided  for  this  end. 

Since  the  air-passages  have  been  so  fully  explored  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  this 
instrument  has  been  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  degluti- 
tion. In  July,  1865,  a  note  was  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  giving 
the  results  of  experiments  by  Dr.  Krishaber  on  the  mechanism  of  deglutition  as  studied 
by  aut^daryngoscopy,  followed  by  a  note  on  the  same  subject  by  M.  II.  Guinier.  Dr. 
Krishaber,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  gave  the  following  conclusions : 

**  1st.  In  the  act  of  deglutition  the  alimentary  bolus  passes  in  one  of  the  pharyngeal 
grooves,  over  one  of  the  sides  of  the  epiglottis  tilted  by  the  elevation  of  the  larynx  ;  the 
bolus  thus  arrives  at  the  oesophagus  at  the  moment  when,  by  the  contraction  of  the  con- 
strictor muscles,  the  pharynx  is  shortened  and  brought  in  front  of  the  mass. 

"2d.  The  deglutition  of  liquids  is  effected  in  the  same  manner;  these  passing,  how- 
ever, quite  frequently  upon  the  epiglottis  itself,  which  happens  very  rarely  with  solid  ali- 
ments. 

**  8d.  A  quantity— extremely  small,  it  is  true — of  liquid  engages  itself  during  normal 
deglutition  around  the  border  of  the  epiglottis  and  moistens  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx  and  even  of  the  vocal  chords. 

"4th.  In  gargling,  the  larynx  being  widely  opened,  a  larger  quantity  finds  its  way 
into  the  vocal  organ. 

"  5th.  An  alimentary  bolus  may  be  easily  tolerated  in  the  respiratory  passages ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  larynx,  as  far  as  the  vocal  chords  and  even  in  the  interior  of  the  trachea. 

"6th.  The  sensibility  of  the  trachea  to  the  impression  of  foreign  bodies  is  infinitely 
less  than  that  of  the  larynx. 

"  7th.  Hard  and  cold  bodies,  as,  for  example,  a  sound,  are  not  tolerated  in  the  respir- 
atory passages;  while  any  soft  body,  which  can  adhere  to  the  mucous  membrane  and 
has  a  temperature  like  that  of  the  parts  touclied,  is  easily  tolerated  in  the  respiratory 
passages  and  kept  in  the  trachea  many  minutes  without  producing  the  slightest  cough." 

These  observations  confirm  the  views  of  Longet  and  others  concerning  the  passage  of 
alimentary  substances  down  the  pharynx  by  the  sides  of  the  epiglottis ;  and,  in  that  case, 
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liquids  would  almost  certainly  pass  around  the  borders  in  quantity  sufficient  to  moisten 
the  mucous  membrane  below.  It  must  be  remembered,  however^  that  the  sensibility  of 
the  air-passages  is  very  unequal  in  diiferent  persons,  and  that  it  may  be  considerably 
modified  by  education  of  the  parts.  This  should  make  us  hesitate  to  accept  the  view 
that,  in  gargling,  the  larynx  receives  a  quantity  of  liquid,  and  that  an  alimentary  bolus 
may  be  tolerated  in  the  trachea  for  many  minutes  without  coughing. 

To  sum  up  the  mechanism  by  which  the  opening  of  the  larynx  is  protected  during  the 
deglutition  of  solids  and  liquids,  we  have  only  to  carefully  follow  the  articles  as  they  pass 
over  the  inclined  plane  formed  by  the  back  of  the  tongue  and  the  anterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  pharynx.  As  the  food  is  making  this  passage  in  obedience  to  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  which  carry  the  tongue  backward,  draw  up  the  larynx,  and  constrict  the 
pharjmx,  the  soft  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  are  applied  to  each 
other,  with  the  epiglottis,  which  is  now  inclined  backward,  between  them ;  at  the  same 
time  the  glottis  is  closed,  in  part  by  the  action  of  the  constrictor  muscles  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilages,  and  in  part  by  the  action  of  its  intrinsic  muscles.  If  the 
food  be  tolerably  consistent  and  united  into  a  single  bolus,  it  slips  easily  from  the  back 
of  the  tongue  along  the  membrane  covering  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  phar- 
ynx ;  but  if  it  be  liquid  or  of  little  consistence,  a  portion  takes  this  course,  w^hile  another 
portion  passes  over  the  epiglottis,  being  directed  by  it  into  the  two  grooves  or  gutters  by 
the  side  of  the  larynx.  It  is  by  these  means,  together  with  those  by  which  the  posterior 
nares  are  protected,  that  all  solids  and  liquids  are  passed  into  the  oesophagus,  and  the 
second  period  of  deglutition  is  safely  accomplished. 

The  third  period  of  deglutition  is  the  most  simple  of  all.  It  involves  merely  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  oesophagus,  by  which  the  food  is  forced  into  the  stom- 
ach. The  longitudinal  fibres  shorten  the  tube  and  slip  the  mucous  membrane,  lubricated 
by  its  glairy  secretion,  above  the  bolus ;  while  the  circular  fibres,  by  a  progressive  peri- 
staltic contraction  from  above  downward,  propel  the  food  into  the  stomach.  The  pas- 
sage of  food  down  the  oesophagus  was  for  the  first  time  closely  studied  by  Magendie, 
who  noted,  in  this  connection,  many  curious  and  important  facts.  In  numerous  experi- 
ments on  the  lower  animals,  he  observed  that,  while  the  peristaltic  contractions  of  the 
upper  two- thirds  of  the  tube  were  immediately  followed  by  a  relaxation,  which  contin- 
ued till  the  next  act  of  deglutition,  the  lower  third  remained  contracted  generally  for 
about  thirty  seconds  after  the  passage  of  the  food  into  the  stomach.  During  its  contrac- 
tion, this  part  of  the  oesophagus  was  hard,  like  a  cord  firmly  stretched.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  relaxation  ;  and  this  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  continued  constantly, 
even  when  the  stomach  was  empty,  although,  during  digestion,  the  contractions  were  fre- 
quent in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  in  the  stomach.  The  contraction  was  always 
increased  by  pressing  the  stomach  and  attempting  to  pass  some  of  its  contents  into  the 
oesophagus.  This  provision  is  undoubtedly  important  in  preventing  regurgitation  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  especially  when  the  organ  is  exposed  to  pressure,  as  in  urina- 
tion or  defflBcation.  We  have  already  noted  the  action  of  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  close  the  oesophageal  opening  during  inspiration. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  third  period  of  deglutition  was  noted  by  Magendie 
in  the  inferior  animals,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  definite  observations  on  this 
point  in  the  human  subject,  although  this  would  have  been  easy  in  the  cases  of  gastric 
fistula  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  come  under  the  observation  of  physiologists.  Ma- 
gendie found  that  the  alimentary  bolus  sometimes  occupied  two  or  three  minutes  in  its 
passage,  and  that  it  was  often  momentarily  arrested  in  its  course.  It  frequently  seems  as 
though  we  were  ourselves  conscious  of  a  very  slow  passage  of  food  down  the  oesophagus, 
and  not  infrequently  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  mouthful  of  liquid  is  taken  to  hasten  it;  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  every  alimentary  bolus  remains  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  the 
oesophagus,  and  liquids  undoubtedly  are  swallowed  with  considerable  rapidity,  as  they 
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can  soon  be  recognized  in  the  stomach  bj  their  temperature.  As  the  lower  part  of  the 
oesophagus  is  composed  chietlj  of  unstripcd  muscular  fibres,  it  is  probable  that  here  the 
contractions  are  more  gradual  than  in  the  upper  portions. 

As  wo  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  muscular  movements  which  take  place 
during  all  the  periods  of  deglutition  are  peculiar.  The  first  act  is  generally  involuntary  from 
inattention,  but  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  will.  The  second  act  is  involuntary,  when 
once  commenced,  but  may  be  excited  by  the  voluntary  passage  of  solids  or  liquids  beyond 
the  velum  pendulum  palati.  It  is  impossible  to  perform  the  second  act  of  deglutition  un- 
less there  be  some  article,  either  solid  or  liquid,  in  the  pharynx.  It  is  easy  to  make  three 
or  four  successful  efforts  consecutively,  in  which  there  is  elevation  of  the  larynx  with  all 
the  other  characteristic  movements ;  but  a  little  attention  will  show  that  with  each  act 
a  small  quantity  of  saliva  is  swallowed.  When  the  efforts  have  been  frequently  repeat- 
ed, the  movements  become  impossible,  until  time  enough  has  elapsed  between  them  for 
the  saliva  to  collect.  This  fact  we  personally  verified  before  writing  this  paragraph, 
and  it  was  demonstrated  to  be  duo  to  the  absence  of  liquid ;  for,  immediately  after,  an 
ounce  of  water  was  swallowed  without  difficulty  by  sixteen  successive  movements  of 
deglutition.  This  experiment  also  shows  the  small  quantity  of  liquid  (only  half  a  drachm) 
necessary  to  excite  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  second  act. 

All  the  movements  of  deglutition,  except  those  of  the  first  period,  must  be  regarded  ao 
essentially  reflex,  depending  upon  an  impression  made  upon  the  afferent  nerves  distrib- 
ute<l  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus. 

The  position  of  the  body  has  little  to  do  with  the  facility  with  which  deglutition  is 
effected.  Liquids  or  solids  may  be  swallowed  indifferently  in  aU  postures.  B^rard  states 
that  a  juggler,  in  his  presence,  passed  an  entire  bottle  of  wine  from  the  mouth  to  the 
stomach,  while  standing  on  his  head.  The  same  feat  we  have  lately  seen  accomplished 
with  apparent  ease,  by  a  juggler  who  drank  three  glasses  of  beer  while  standing  on  his 
hands  in  the  inverted  posture. 

Degbttitinn  of  Air,—\n  the  celebrated  essay  of  Magendie  on  the  mechanism  of  vom- 
iting, it  is  stated  that  as  soon  as  nausea  commenced  the  stomach  began  to  liil  with  air,  so 
that,  before  vomiting  occurred,  the  organ  became  tripled  in  size.  Magendie  showed,  far- 
thennore,  that  tlie  air  entered  the  stomach  by  the  oesophagus,  for  the  distention  occurred 
when  tlie  pylorus  was  ligated.  Jn  a  subsequent  memoir,  the  question  of  the  deglutition 
of  air,  aVidc  from  the  small  quantity  which  is  incorporated  with  the  food  during  mastica- 
tion an<l  insalivation,  was  farther  investigated.  It  was  found  that  some  persons  had  the 
faculty  of  swallowing  air,  and,  by  practice,  Magendie  himself  was  able  to  acquire  it, 
although  it  occasioned  such  distress  that  it  was  discontinued.  Out  of  a  hundred  students 
of  medicine,  eight  or  ten  were  found  able  to  swallow  air. 

It  is  nr>t  very  uncommon  to  find  ])orsons  who  have  gradually  acquired  this  habit  in 
order  to  relieve  uncomfortable  sensations  in  the  stomach ;  and,  when  confirmed,  it  occa- 
sions persistent  disorder  in  the  process  of  digestion.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  of  this 
kind  are  reported  by  Magendie,  and  in  several  it  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  jiro- 
dnce  irreat  distention  of  the  abdomen.  A  curious  cas«  of  habitual  air-swallowing  is  re- 
ported by  I)r.  Austin  Flint,  in  his  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Although  the  subject  of  air-swallowing  jiroperly  belongs  to  i)athology,  the  fjict  that 
the  niiix-Ies  of  deglutition  are  capaljle,  in  some  individuals,  of  forcing  air  into  the  stom- 
ach, i>  not  without  physiological  interest. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

STOMA  CHMGESTIOy. 

Fhyslologlfal  ■nAtatny  of  tb«  Rtonuicfa— PeritoDea]  coat— Muaruiar  coat— Mucoiu  cott— QluidiitM'  aiipanitiu  In 
■lOEDOcli — Gutric^  or  pvptlr  ifjouidii— Mucous  (rliLrafiA— l-'i*>«cd  f^tlictefl — OaBtrle |iiioe — Mode  of  obLtlolng  the  | 
trie  Juke — Gustric  flAtiib  In  tlio  htittLan  itubjcH^i  io  tbt?  l-oau  of  SL  MjuHo — Soeratlon  of  tlie gastric  Jukie^CocDi^toil-^ 
tion  of  the  ^nstiHc  julo« — dourd^u  at  tfau  acidity  ^t  \ha  ga«tHci  yiW^ — i  >nliii«rjr  uline  coDitltaents  of  th?  (fftstiHr.*  Juioi* 
-^Action  of  thf"  K^iutrtc  Jiilcci  In  diirM»tloa — Canfltltuc^nU  ui»ou  whiclitLoactlTltyortbejraslrlr  julc«  dfp<?dJ*— Ac* 
tion  of  tlw  If tiHtrlc  Juice  ui»oa  meutii— Action  ai«JD  altmini'n,  rtbrin,  ca^'lnv,  mul  gcHttlni*— Actinn  mriMi  vtrgvOMt  • 
iiltro|rfnl».*<l  priiiL'l|»Va— Alliuuvlnoi^e,  or  in'ploniA — Actttm  af  Uie  jKustHc  JiiJci*  upon  fat*— ActloB  u[»on  e 
anti  Atii.vlaceouii  jirliiclpk's— OuniUon  of  *tk>nuicIi-<lipe»tion— Uljri'ftUbilUy  i^f  diffcreDt  allujent*  in  tiii*  slomiiHH^ 
CliTUinBiances  whk-h  liiOiiejKQ  >toiiiiidi-4lgv«t1oo — ("hornckr  of  tbe  eomni<ctioDA  of  tbo  muActUAr  poat  uf  ihc 
«toirmch— Mov«>uicrjit:ji.  In  ttie  eardloo  uid  In  the  pyioric  |MPrtloii=Mocliwaiikm  of  the  inoveiu^at*  of  tbo  »tocutteti— 
RnmttifttiDQ,  and  n-^ur^lLatUia  flrom  tiw  ■tomftclt-'Humiiuitioii  Id  tLo  hiuatn  lultJoct^Eruciattoo. 


Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Siotnach. 

The  most  diloted  portion  of  tbe  alimentiiry  oaunl,  m  man^  is  the  fltomwcli.  It  serves 
tlic  double  [lyrpcjBe  of  a  receptacle  for  tlit^  food  nn»l  im  organ  hi  winch  certain  important 
digestive  prtx'c'sj^^es  take  phice.  It  !«  sitimteJ  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ahdojtiinul  cavity 
and  it*  held  in  place  by  folds  of  the  peritoneum  aud  by  the  a^jH3ph«gu».  lis  fona  is  not 
etisily  described.  It  has  been  conijiaied  to  a  bagpipe*  which  it  resM?inble»  someYvhatf 
when  mntleratcly  (Jlstetided.  As  we  lihould  naturally  suppose  from  the  fact  that  the 
ptoniach  |>eriodically  receives  conaideruble  t|uaiititieB  of  solids  and  liijiiids,  its  form  and 
position  are  subject  to  great  variatitms.  When  empty,  it  is  fattened,  and  in  maiiy  parts 
its  o[ipo»it©  wall:*  are  in  contact.  When  moderately  distended^  its  length  is  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  inches,  it^  widest  diameter,  about  ilve  inches,  tmd  it.s  capacity^  one  hundred  ami 
seventy-tive  cubic  inches,  or  Hbout  five  pints.  The  jiarts  usiiidly  noted  in  anatomical  de- 
scriptions arc :  a  greater  and  a  leaser  eurvatnre  ;  a  greater  and  a  le^i^er  poach ;  a  cardiac, 
or  GD80[ihageftl  opening;  and  a  pyloric  opening,  which  leads  to  the  intestinal  canal.  Tlj© 
great  pouch  is  fw^metimea  called  tfie  fimdas. 

The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  Ihree  in  uinnher;  the  j)eritoneah  niiiwular,  and  mucous. 
By  some,  the  librous  tissue  which  unites  the  mucoys  to  the  omscnlar  coat  m  regarded  as 
a  distinct  covering  and  is  called  the  fibrous  coat. 

Peritoneal  Coat — This  is  8imi>ly  a  process  of  the  peritonenm,  similar  in  strncture  to 
the  membrane  which  covers  the  other  abdomiiml  viscera.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  mem- 
l»rano  which  lincf!  tlie  general  al»dominal  cavity,  whicii,  on  the  viscera,  is  somewhat  thin- 
ner than  it  ia  on  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  Over  the  stomach,  the  peritoneum  is  from  ^^ 
to  jijf  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  belongs  to  the  cln?s  of  serous  membranes  and  eon- 
Bists  of  fil>res  of  the  white  inelastic  tissue,  mingled  with  a  considerable  number  of  elastic 
fibres.  It  ia  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  tnuscular  coat  aud  is  not  very  abundantly 
supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Lymphatics  have  been  demonstrated  only  in  the 
BubscTous  strtictyre.  Tlie  surface  of  the  peritoneum  is  everywhere  covered  with  regu* 
lariy-polygonah  flattened  cells  of  pavement  or  te*4Sellatcd  epithelium,  closely  adherent  to 
each  other  and  presenting  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  which  is  continually  moistene<l 
with  a  small  quantity  of  watery  eecretioo.  An  important  function  of  Uiis  membrane  is 
to  present  a  smooth  surface  covering  the  abdominal  parietes  and  viscera,  so  as  to  allow 
of  free  movements  of  tlie  organs  over  each  other  and  against  t!ie  walls  of  tlie  abdomen. 

MuiCiilnr  Coat. — Throughout  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  cardiae 
'Opening  of  the  stomach  to  the  anua,  the  muscular  fibres  forming  the  middle  coftt  ore  of 
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th«  mvolwiitary,  y»ali»,  or  unstriped  variety.  These  fibres,  culle<I  sniDetiines  nmsicnlar 
6t»re»cell8,  ATV  %*ery  pule,  witli  faint  outliues,  fiiwlbnu  or  Hjiiii«IIo'sliaped,  and  contair*  each 
AU  oval,  I'jngiliullnal  nurlcny.  They  are  very  closely  mUiereut  hy  their  !<ides,  unil  are  ai> 
amiDg^l  OS  to  tUivttail  into  e^cli  other,  Ibrming;  i»ljeetH  of  greater  or  leas  tliieicnei^s, 
d«»pentling  upon  llic  number  of  their  liiyers.  The  nia^culnr  eoat  of  the  irtomaeh  varie§  in 
ihif'knc^  in  different  animuld.  In  the  human  ^uhjeet^  it  is  ihieke&t  in  the  region  of  the 
prlcinis  and  ih  thiDDo^t  at  the  fundus,  hs  avera^se  thickness  is  about  ^^  of  an  inch.  In 
th*  pylorus,  it  is  from  ^^  to  /y  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  the  fundus,  froui  ^^  to  Ve  ^*^  "*i  *"^'1*« 
The  muscuhir  tibrea  exis^t  in  the  stomach  in  two  prineifial  hiyer*;  an  externaK  longi- 
tQdinnl  layer  and  an  internal,  ctreuhtr  hiyer,  with  a  tliird  hiycr  oftildique  fibres  extending 
iiTfr  the  great  jHMKdi  <?nlv»  u  hich  is  internal  to  the  circuhir  biyer.  The  direction  of  tlio 
t^br»**  In  tliese  hivers  can  ^^t-ncrally  be  ween  in  a  stomach  wliieli  Im^  been  dried  and  inliated. 
The  longitudinal  tibre*i  tire  continued  from  tJie  u^^o[ihagUH  and  are  urobt  marked  over  the 
ieieK^r  curvfttnre.  They  are  not  continued  very  diatinci  ly  over  the  rest  of  the  stomach. 
TliC  circular  and  oblique  (ihres  are  best  Been  when  the  organ  has  Ijeen  everted  und  tlie 
mucous  membrane  carefully  ren»oved.  The  circular  layer  is  not  very  distinct  to  the  left 
of  the  cnnriao  opcninfr,  over  the  great  pouch,  but  in  other  parts  it  is  ifderably  regular. 
Toward  tl»e  jjylonK  tlie  fibres  become  more  numerous,  and,  at  tlie  opening  into  the 
daotfeoani,  they  fonn  a  powerftd  nui»cular  ring,  which  iH  sometimes  called  the  sphincter 
c<f  the  jiylorua,  or  the  pyloric  fhu^cle.  At  this  point  they  project  considerably  into  the 
Interior  of  the  organ  and  cea^ie  abruptly  at  the  opening  into  the  dtiodcDum,  so  ^  to  form 
m  mvri  of  ralve^  presenting,  when  contracted,  a  flat  surface  Jtwjking  ttjward  the  intestine. 
The  oblique  layer  takes  the  place,  in  great  part,  of  the  circukr  fibres  over  the  great 
poach.  It  extends  obliquely  over  the  fundus  from  left  to  right  and  ceases  at  a  distinct 
[be  extending  from  the  left  margin  of  the  a^sophngus  tu  aliout  the  junction  of  the  middle 
urtlj  the  last  third  of  the  great  curvature.  Thi«  anatomical  fact  is  interesting,  for  it 
i«iit  about  the  f>oint  where  the  oblique  layer  of  fibres  ceases  that  the  stomach  becomes 
MUWtricted  during  the  movements  which  are  incident  to  digestion,  dividing  the  organ  into 
two  tiftUraUj  distinct  compartments. 


■Hir  ciir««lar« :  2.  i  grftiUr  rnrmt  nrei  H,  prvnUsr  powh ;  4.  I^'i^act  pouch ;  5,  li  C^  lowpf  «ad  of  tbe  (MofiliAjpift  1  T,  T, 

9  ««*7  Hktn  kv^r  »f  (onFttiiiUniil  ithrrit  over  the  aaterfor  nirfiictr  of  tbe  stontiteli ;  11,  dmikr  (Ibrri  ti»n  thro^h 
Ite  ttlB  \mj*t  oT  lonirltnillnAi  HUrm. 
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Ttje  liIoocl-vo.>^elB  of  the  mascalar  coat  are  cjoite  numerous  and  oro  arrs 
pe<;uliar^  rectaiijjr'i^ar  net- work,  wLicli  tl>ey  always  present  in  the  noa-striated  musfuli 
■•tissoc,     'i  he  nerves  belong  chteHy  tt>  the  esyrapathetic  system  and  are  deuionstraled  willi 
■{diffienlfy* 


^^. 


Fn*  ^.—FihreM  nren  triffi  t^t-  tittrtnttch  tttrfrd,    (^ppcy.J 

1, 1,  cnnphiMrRB;  %  rtnrolM  Sbn^  tX  tbt*  wnnuhjiirpttl  o|*iiinir ;  S,  3,  ttrciibr  flbri »  »i  ilati  Xc^^vv  mnrfllnre ;  4*  4.  cftnf- 
lar  tfhr**  at  the  pylf»nift;  fi,  *%  il.  T,  !v  nMiqiic  Uhrc fi;  1",  It*,  llbns  of  ibie  Lvj-r  cov*.*rini?  the  greater  twucli :  U,  pur- 
Uoa  of  tUe  fltouiach  &oqi  wtUch  tt)C6o  llbi<?&  liair  t)c%'U  reuitivcd  tu  aIjow  Uie  «ub)iK€Ut  circular  fiktA. 

Mnemi*  A'fll — Paasinir  fmm  the  npsophagiia  to  the  stomach,  a  very  niarked  change 
takes  place  in  tli©  character  of  the  mucous  meinhrane.  The  white,  hard  appearance  of 
the  a'8i»[ihageftl  lininj;,  due  to  it?  coveriuiB^  of  pavement-cpithermm,  ahniptly  ceases^  pre- 
senting a  ^hurply-defioed,  deotatcd  border;  and  the  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  isoft, 

vchcty  in  appearance,  and  of  a   reddish-gray 
J  color*     In  Rjme  of  tlie  inferior  animals,  ns  the 

horse,  the  characteristic  membrane  of  the  asojjh- 
agns  is  prulonj^ed  into  the  stomach  and  fc>rm» 
a  Jarjire,  white  zone  around  the  cardiac  openings 
)  with  ahrnptiy-defined  edges,  contrasting  strong- 
^  ly  with  the  rest  of  the  lining  mem hraiic  of  the 
stomach. 

The  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  is  h'iosi.ly 
attached  to  tlie  submucous  muscular  tissue  and 
is  thrown  into  large,  longitudinal  fohls^  which 
become  elTaeed  as  the  organ  is  distended.  When 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  cadaveric  rigidity,  the  longitudinal  foM* 
ing  of  the  mncous  membrane  is  very  marked. 
If  the  mucous  membrane  be  stretched  or  if  the 
stomach   bo    everted    and   distended,    and    the 

^* '^^f  the  ^L^IlSSil!'^''"' '''''* '^'^"^'^^^^^   '»"*^"S  ^-tii^^li   «1"^\V9  exists  in  greater  or  less 

abnndiince  over  the  surface,  be  gently  removed 
under  a  stream  of  water,  the  membrane  will  be  found  marked  with  innumerahle  po- 
lygonal pits  or  depressions,  enclosed  by  ridges,  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  organ,  arc 
quite  regular.    These  are  best  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  simple  lens,  as  many  of  them  are 


^mttrA   and  ortfic^  *ij  M#  ^iandni   mag* 
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quite  smalL  Tbe  size  of  the  pits  is  very  variable,  bat  tlie  average  is  about  ^l^  of  an 
inch.  This  appearance  is  not  distinct  toward  the  pylorus;  the  membrane  here  present- 
ing irregular,  conical  projections  and  well-marked  villi  resembling  those  found  in  the 
small  intestine.  The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  columnar  or  pris- 
moidal  epithelium,  the  cells,  being  tolerably  regular  in  shape,  each  with  a  clear  nucleus 
and  a  distinct  nucleolus. 

The  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  varies  in  different  parts.  It 
is  usually  thinnest  near  the  oesophagus  and  thickest  near  the  pylorus.  Its  thinnest  portion 
measures  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch ;  its  thickest  portion,  from  ^^  to  -^g  of  an  incli ;  and 
the  intermediate  portion,  about  ^  of  an.  inch. 

Glandular  Apparatus  of  the  Stomach, — Extending  from  the  bottoms  of  the  [)its  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  to  the  submucous  connective  tissue,  are  immense  num- 
bers of  racemose  glands.  These  are  generally  arranged  in  tolerably  distinct  groups,  sur- 
rounded by  fibrous  tissue,  each  group  belonging  to  one  of  the  polygonal  depressions. 
The  tissue  which  connects  the  tubes  is  dense  but  not  abundant.  There  are  marked  dif- 
ferences in  the  anatomy  of  the  glands  of  the  stomach  in  different  parts  of  the  organ, 
which  are  particularly  interesting,  as  they  are  supposed  to  correspond  with  differences  in 
the  function  of  various  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  are,  indeed,  two  distinct 
varieties  of  glands;  the  gastric  glands,  found  throughout  the  organ,  except  in  the  pyloric 
portion,  and  the  mucous  glands  found  chiefly  in  the  pyloric  portion,  with  a  few  scattered 
irregularly  through  the  other  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These  demand  special 
consideration,  as  the  former  are  supposed  to  secrete  the  gastric  juice  and  are  active  only 
during  digestion,  while  the  latter  secrete  a  glairy  mucus,  which  is  not  produced  specially 
daring  digestion  and  which  has  no  distinct  digestive  function  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

Gastric,  or  Peptic  Glands, — These  glands  are  found  throughout  the  entire  extent  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  except  around  the  pyloric  orifice  and  in  the  lesser 
pouch.  In  the  human  subject,  their  distribution,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  mucous 
glands,  is  much  wider  than  in  most  of  the  inferior  animals.  They  vary  in  their  length 
with  the  variations  in  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Recent  researches  have 
shown  that  all  of  these  glands  are  racemose.  They  present,  in  the  upper  fourth  or  fifth  of 
their  length,  a  single  tube,  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  columnar  epithelium  covering  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Below  this,  they  divide  into  several  branches,  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  and  are  lined  with  rounded  cells  of  glandular  epithelium,  having  the 
appearance  of  simple  racemose  glands.  Tiie  cells  lining  the  branching  tubes  are  some- 
times called  peptic  cells.  They  each  have  a  nucleus  and  a  nucleolus,  contain  numerous 
granules,  and  are  about  -^rfj^j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the 
phmds  in  the  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  secretes  the 
gastric  juice.  They  readily  undergo  post-mortem  alteration,  and,  in  the  human  subject, 
are  only  to  be  seen  satisfactorily  in  the  fresh  stomachs  of  subjects  who  have  died  sud- 
denly, having  previously  been  in  a  condition  of  perfect  health. 

Mucous  Glands. — Near  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stonmch  and  in  the  lesser  pouch, 
where  the  mucous  membrane  is  decidedly  paler  than  over  the  rest  of  the  orgim,  the 
character  of  the  glands  is  peculiar.  As  a  rule,  the  glands  in  these  situations  are  com- 
pound; but  they  do  not  present  more  than  two  or  three  divisions  until  they  have  i)assed 
through  about  one-half  of  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  when  they  break  up 
into  numerous  small  secondary  tubes.  The  im]iortant  peculiarity  of  these  glands  is 
that  they  are  lined  throughout  with  columnar  epithelium  and  are  everywhere  dtprived 
of  the  cells  found  in  the  true  peptic  elands.  The  structure  of  the  glands  from  d liferent 
I>ortions  of  the  stomach  is  shown  in  Fig.  57. 

Closed  Follicles. — In  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  between  the  tubes  and 
near  their  csecal  extremities,  are  occasionally  found  closed  follicles,  like  the  solitary  glands 
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ttD<l  patches  of  Peyor  of  thu  intestines.  These  are  not  always  present  in  the  adult,  hm 
are  ^'enenilly  found  in  ehiklren.  They  are  uauallj  moj4t  ubimdant  over  the  greater  curva- 
ture^ thoij;i:h  they  rimy  he  iuwml  in  uther  situations.  In  ihoir  anatoujy  they  are  identical 
with  the  elojied  ft41tcle>*  uf  thu  intestine*!  and  d*j  not  demand  special  eonsideration  in  this 
connection. 


Fto.  iiL^Pfphc  nrul  mucout  gkimh;  mtiffnijUd  W>diam«Ur»,    (dappey.) 

A.  Prptif*  ^Innd  fhMm  the  ij  : '  "  ■  .5  of  thcMomiich:   1, 4r3tcTiptory  eanair^i^'^ttb*  thre*  prlndpul  branclicii  of 

tljo  (flfliKl;  fli,  9,  S»  l**^"'  '"^  ftlM  v*'lrli  roiunlcd  wll». 

B.  F^'piin  irlAiid  from  tbv  1  i^n:    1, 1'^cntory  L-;uia);  :!,  2,  the  two  principal  brandies;   8^^  tenolAaJ  cuU* 

C.  Mucou»  i;Iitnd  fW>m  the  prlmlc  portion :   I,  cxctvtdrjr  emiAl;  i,  8^  the  two  bnuitbcs;  !$,  ^  ^i  8*  8*  AecoDdjuy  bimacbes ; 

4,  i,  4^  small,  UTailDol,  racvmotv  glands. 

Gastric  Juice. 

At  the  present  day  it  seems  profitless  to  ergiie  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a 
digestive  fluid  in  the  stomach ;  and  the  diactissious  of  the  earlier  physiologists  as  regards 
the  possihihly  of  the  existence  of  a  fluid  eapahle  of  dissolvi!>;jf  the  articles  of  foud  havo 
only  an  historical  interest*  Our  definite  knowledge  of  the  most  itoftortant  physioh*gical 
properties  of  this  fluid  dates  from  the  eelebrated  observations  of  I>r*  Beaumont  on  Alexis 
St.  Martin,  the  Canadian,  who  had  a  large  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach.  Theses 
observations  were  commenced  in  Kay,  1825,  and  were  continued  for  a  nmnher  of  years. 
The  first  publication  of  them  was  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Meeorder^  tn  1825. 

Mode  of  ohtaininfi  the  Ga»tric  Juice* — The  ingenious  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont 
Upon  the  ease  of  St.  Martin  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  digestion  and  i>ointed  out 
the  way  in  which  the  action  of  the  gastric  jnice  could  he  investigated.  The  fact  that  Dr. 
Beanraont  noted  the  action  of  human  gastric  juice  npon  all  the  ordinary  articles  of  food 
enabled  physiohigists  to  compare  with  it  the  properties  of  the  secretion  obtained  from  the 
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>,  an  mdbpensable  condition  In  tbe  stodj  of  the  di^e^^tive  tiuids.  In  184*1, 
Blotnllot  pti1>!i^hcd  a  treatise  on  digestion,  in  which  he  gave  the  resalts  of  experimentsj 
on  dt»g«  with  tistulous  openings  into  the  stomach.  Tim  observer  13  j^eneruUy  spoken  of 
ax  the  fimt  to  obtain  the  gastric  juice  by  the  esUiblishmeDt  of  a  fistula  into  the  stomach 
in  the  inferior  animals;  but  Longet  states  that,  in  December,  1842,  Dr.  Jiassuw  read  a 
pft|ier  before  I  ho  Imperial  Society  of  Natural  imU  of  Ifote&w^  which  was  pubhi^hed  in  tho 
BaUetiJi  for  that  year,  in  which  he  ji^ave  an  account  of  a  number  of  sncceasful  attempts 
lo  e«tali1isb  gastric  fistulfo  in  dogs.  In  tbe  animals  operated  upon  by  Basaow,  tbe 
fUtalo  was  not  kept  open  by  a  canula,  and  he  was  much  annoyed  by  its  tendency  to 
clwe*  There  is  no  roaaim  to  suppose  that  lilondlitt  was  aware  of  tho  experiraenta  of 
Baa^iow,  wbich^  as  Longet  remark^  were  little  kuown  to  physiologists  and,  as  far  as  we 
art  aware,  were  not  quoted  in  works  on  pliysiology  before  tiie  publication  of  Longet's 
treatise,  in  186L  With  some  slight  inoditiciitions  in  the  operative  procedure,  the  method 
of  Blondlol  U  th»3  one  now  in  common  use. 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  gastric  fistula  is  now  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
urnnuioQ  of  the  physiological  experiments.  The  dog  is  the  animal  generally  used;  and, 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  very  subject  to  peritonitis,  tho  operation  almost  always  ends 
In  rt^?o%'ery,  and  the  animal  can  be  trained  so  that  tbe  juice  may  lie  obtained  in  ijuantity 
ood  with  great  facility.  The  operative  procedure  which  we  have  found  most  convejiienl 
ia  the  following : 

It  b  best  to  choose  a  dog  of  medium  sijtc,  young,  but  nearly,  if  not  entirely  full  grown, 
In  perfect  health,  and  of  good  dbposition.  Bringing  tfie  animid  under  the  influence  of 
ether,  he  is  to  be  held  firmly  on  the  back,  and  an  incision 
about  two  inches  in  length  is  made  in  the  median  line  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  This  incision  should  be  eomnienced  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  below  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Intro* 
ducing  the  finger  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  stomach  can 
readily  be  felt,  especially  if  it  be  moderately  dititended ;  and, 
with  a  pair  of  hooked,  or  bull-dog  forceps,  that  portion  of  the 
stomach  nearest  the  wound  may  be  seized  and  drawn  out  of 
the  abdomen*  It  is  important  to  make  the  fistula  into  that 
portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  tbe  stomach  which  is  nearest 
the  wound,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbance  in  the  position  of  the 
viscera;  and  the  organ  is  in  the  most  favorable  position  for 
the  operation  if  it  be  mwlerately  distended  witli  food. 

A  portion  of  the  stomach  being  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen, 
a  slit  is  made  paraJicl  to  the  longitudinal  fibres,  just  largo 
^ough  to  admit  the  canula. 

A  ailror  canula,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  provided  with  a  straight  rim  or  flange 
at  each  end  about  half  an  inch  in  width,  is  now  introduced  into 
the  stomach  and  firmly  secured  in  place  by  a  ligature  sur- 
ronndlng  it  and  pa.Ased  in  and  out  through  the  coats  of  tho 
itomach  near  tlie  lips  of  the  wound,  like  the  striuff  of  a  purse. 
This  canula  may  be  single  or,  as  suggested  by  Bernard,  double, 
fm»  half  screwing  into  the  other  so  that  it  may  be  elongated  to 
twjc«  the  length  it  has  when  closed.  This  is  somewhat  con* 
T^nient,  as  the  tube  may  be  introduced  elongated,  and^  when 
the  swelling  of  the  parts  has  subsided,  it  may  bo  shortened  by  a 
key,  so  as  not  to  project  beyond  the  abdominal  wails, 

AlVcr  tlie  canula  has  been  firmly  fixed  in  the  stomach,  the 
tube,  with  one  of  its  fianged  ends  projecting,  should  be  drawn  to  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
op«»nrng  In  the  alKlomen,  and  the  wound  closed  by  sutures  passed  through  the  integnment, 
mmideis,  and  peritoneum. 


\b$  fttr  ifttdtic  Jt^ 
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E,  etotnach;  D,  rltiodemini;  M,  miuoles  of  ih«  abdomen^  <ll 
vtded;  O,  opoiUngor  the  tlsiula. 


Tho  dog  will  t'^nerally  cut  on  the  second  ur  third  d;»j  after  the  operation  ;  and  perito- 
nitiB— aside  from  the  inflammatory  actioD  which  agglutinates  the  stotnucli  at  the  site  of 
the  operation  to  the  walls  of  the  ahdomen — rarely  f4>llowg.  It  h  best  to  iKd  the  animal 
Bpariugly  «  short  tijne  betbre  operating,  as  there  u  some  ditficulty  in  seizing  the  stomacJi 
when  it  18  entirely  empty. 

ria\^ing  establisbed  a  pennanent  fistula  into  the  stomach,  after  tlie  wound  has  cicA- 
trued  ar(>und  the  oanula,  the  anitual  snlfers  no  inconvenience  and  niay  serve  indefi- 
nitely for  experiments  en  the  gastric 
juice.  Many  physiologints  have  been  in 
tfie  habit  of  exciting  the  flow  of  this 
iiaid  by  the  introduction  into  the  stom- 
ach of  pieces  of  tendon  or  hard,  iudi* 
trej^tible  artiele?,  on  the  jrround  that  the 
fiuid  taken  from  the  listula^  under  these 
circumstances,  is  unmixed  with  tho  pro- 
ducts of  stomach -digciition ;  but  it  ban 
been  shown  that  the  quantity  and  chiir* 
acter  of  tlio  juice  are  intiueuced  by  the 
nature  of  the  stimulus  which  causesi  its 
!>et"retiun,  and  it  i.-^  proper,  thcrefure,  to 
excite  the  action  of  the  stomach  by  ar 
tides  which  are  relij^hed  by  the  animnl/ 
For  this  purpose,  lean  meat  may  be 
given,  cut  into  pieces  so  small  that  tbeyj 
will  be  swallowed  entire,  and  fir* 
thrown  into  boiling  water  ^o  that  their  exterior  may  become  somewhat  hardened.  The 
cork  is  then  removed  from  the  tube,   whlcli  ift  freed  from   mucus    and  Jihnit,   when 

tlie  gastric  juire  will  begin  to  flow,  sometimes  immediately 
and  sometimes  in  from  three  to  five  minutes  after  the  food 
lias  been  taken.  It  Hows  in  clear  drops  or  in  a  small  stream 
frjr  about  fifteen  minutes,  nearly  free  trom  the  products  of 
digestion-  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  generally  acoom- 
pankil  uitli  gnnnous  matter,  and  the  experiment  should 
be  concluded  if  it  bo  desired  Mmply  to  obtain  the  pure  se- 
cretion.  In  fifteen  minutes,  from  two  to  three  ounces  of 
fluid  may  be  obtained  from  a  good-sized  do^,  which,  when 
filtered,  is  perfectly  clear;  and  this  operation  may  be  re- 
peated three  or  four  limes  a  week  without  interfering  with 
tho  quality  of  the  eecrction  or  injuring  the  health  of  the 
animal. 

Although  instances  of  gastric  fistula  in  the  liuman  sub- 
ject had  been  reported  before  the  case  of  St.  Martin  and 
have  been  observrd  since  that  time,  the  remarkaldy  liealthy 
condition  of  the  subject  and  the  extended  experiments  of 
so  competent  and  conscientious  an  observer  as  Dr.  Beau- 
mont have  rendered  tins  case  memorable  in  the  history  of 
physiology.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
instance  on  record  in  which  pure,  normal  gastric  juice  has 
been  obtained  from  the  liuman  subject;  and  it  sertod  a 
most  important  purpose  as  the  standard  for  comparison  of 
subsequent  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals.  The  de- 
tails of  this  case,  condensed  from  the  monograph  of  Beau- 
mont^ are  briefly  the  following : 
Alexis  8t  MnrtiOf  a  Canadian  voyageur  in  the  service  of  *^  ■  v-f--   ^  i '•"  r'on»p«ny» 


m 
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im 


Fia.  QiK^Do^  frith  /»  ffn*ft  ir   r(*futa, 
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The  subject  was  placed  on  the  right  side  in  the  recumbent  postnre,  the  valve  was  de- 
pressed within  the  aperture,  and  a  gum-elastic  tube,  of  the  size  of  a  large  quill,  was 
passed  into  the  stomach  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  inches.  On  turning  him  upon  the  left 
side  until  the  opening  became  dependent,  the  stimulation  of  the  tube  caused  the  secretion 
to  flow,  sometimes  in  drops  and  sometimes  in  a  small  stream.  Tlie  quantity  of  llnid  or- 
dinarily obtained  was  from  four  drachms  to  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  usual  time  for 
collecting  the  juice  was  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  had  eaten.  It  was  remarked 
that  under  these  circumstances  there  was  never  an  accumulation  of  gastric  juice  in  the 
stomach,  and  its  flow  was  only  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  tube.  It  was  also  repeat- 
edly observed  that  the  introduction  of  alimentary  principles,  while  the  tube  was  in  the 
stomach,  produced  an  almost  instantaneous  increase  in  the  flow. 

Thanks  to  these  opportunities  for  observing  the  action  of  the  human  stomach,  followed 
by  the  experiments  of  Blondlot  and  others  on  the  inferior  animals,  now  so  common, 
physiologists  have  become  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  which  attend  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Secretion  of  the  Gastric  Juice. — As  the  earlier  observers  were  unacquainted  with  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  production  of  secreted  fluids  as  distinguished  from  those  which 
contain  only  excrementitious  principles,  their  ideas  concerning  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice  were  necessarily  indefinite.  One  of  the  most  important  facts  developed  by  Beau- 
mont was  that  the  normal  solvent  fluid  of  the  stomach  is  only  produced  in  obedience  to 
the  stimulus  of  food,  during  the  natural  process  of  digestion.  Becent  advances  in  physio- 
logical chemistry  have  enabled  experimenters  to  correct  many  errors  in  the  observations 
of  Beaumont  concerning  the  properties  and  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  but  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  its  secretion  have  been  repeatedly  verified. 

During  the  intervals  of  digestion,  the  mucous  membrane  is  comparatively  pale,  "and 
is  constantly  covered  with  a  very  thin,  transparent,  viscid  mucus,  lining  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  organ."  On  the  application  of  any  irritation,  or,  better,  on  the  introduction 
of  food,  the  membrane  changes  its  appearance.  It  now  becomes  red  and  turgid  with 
blood ;  small  pellucid  points  begin  to  appear  in  various  parts,  which  are,  in  reality,  drops 
of  gastric  juice ;  and  these  gradually  increase  in  size  until  the  fluid  trickles  down  the 
sides  in  small  streams.  The  membrane  is  now  invariably  of  a  strongly  acid  reaction, 
while  at  other  times  it  !s  either  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline.  The  thin,  watery  fluid  thus 
produced  is  the  true  gastric  juice.  Although  the  stomach  may  contain  a  clear  fluid  at 
other  times,  this  is  generally  abnormal,  is  but  slightly  acid,  and  does  not  possess  the 
marked  solvent  properties  characteristic  of  the  natural  fecretion.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Beaumont,  and  his  observations  have  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  experiments  on  the 
inferior  animals,  that  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  in  greatest  quantity  and  possesses  the 
most  powerful  solvent  properties,  when  food  has  been  introduced  into  the  stomach  by 
the  natural  process  of  deglutition.  Under  these  circumstances  the  stimulation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  general,  and  secretion  takes  place  from  the  entire  surface  capable 
of  producing  the  fluid.  When  any  foreign  substance,  as  the  gum-elastic  tube  used  in 
collecting  the  juice,  is  introduced,  the  stimulation  is  local,  and  the  flow  of  fluid  is  com- 
paratively slight.  It  has  been  also  observed  that  the  quantity  immediately  secreted  on 
the  introduction  of  food,  after  a  long  fast,  is  always  much  greater  than  when  food  has 
been  taken  after  the  ordinary  interval. 

While  natural  food  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  stimulus  for  tlie  stomach,  and  while,  in 
normal  digestion,  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  work  it  has  to 
perform,  it  has  been  noted  that  savory  and  highly-seasoned  articles  generally  produce  a 
more  abundant  secretion  than  those  which  are  comparatively  insipid.  An  abundant 
secretion  is  likewise  excited  by  some  of  the  vegetable  bitters. 

Impressions  made  on  the  nerves  of  gustation  have  a  marked  influence  in  exciting  the 
action  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.    Blondlot  found  that  sugar,  introduced 
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into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  bj  a  fistula,  produced  a  flovr  of  juice  much  less  abundant  than 
when  the  same  quantity  was  taken  by  tljo  mouth.  To  convince  himself  that  this  did  not 
depend  upon  the  want  of  admixture  with  the  alkaline  saliva,  be  mixed  the  sugar  with  saliva 
and  passed  it  in  by  the  fistula,  when  the  same  difference  was  observed.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that,  in  some  animals,  particularly  when  they  are  very  hungry,  the  sight  and  odor 
of  food  will  induce  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 

The  gastric  juice  is  probably  one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  the  secreted  fluids  to  dis- 
turbing influences.  It  was  remarked  by  Beaumont  that  a  febrile  condition  of  the  system, 
the  depression  resulting  from  an  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  or  even  purely  mental 
conditions,  such  as  anger  or  fear,  vitiated,  diminished,  and  sometimes  entirely  suppressed 
secretion  by  the  stomach.  At  some  times  the  mucous  membrane  became  red  and 
dry,  and  at  others  it  was  pale  and  moist.  In  such  morbid  conditions,  it  is  stated  that 
drinks  were  immediately  absorbed,  but  that  food  remained  in  the  stomach  undigested  for 
twenty-foar  or  forty-eight  hours. 

The  influence  of  the  nenroos  system  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  exerted  particu- 
larly througli  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  is  very  marked  and  important,  but  its  considera- 
tion belongs  properly  to  the  section  on  the  nervous  system. 

After  the  food  has  been  in  part  liquefied  and  absorbed  and  in  part  reduced  to  a  pulta- 
coous  consistence,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  ceases ;  the  movements  of  the  stomach 
having  gradually  forced  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  but  partially  acted  upon  in  this 
organ  or  is  digested  only  in  the  small  intestines,  out  at  the  pylorus.  The  stomach  is  thus 
entirely  emptied,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  pale,  its  reaction  loses  its  marked  acid 
character  and  becomes  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline. 

Secretion  in  Different  Farts  of  the  Stomach, — The  diflcrcnces  already  noted  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  different  parts  of  the  organ  point 
to  the  important  question  of  n  possible  difference  in  the  physiological  action  of  the  secre- 
tions of  different  parts,  particularly  the  pyloric  portion  and  the  rest  of  the  general  surface. 
We  can  learn  but  little  that  is  definite  with  regard  to  this  point  from  observations  on 
tlje  inferior  animals  unless  they  be  confirmed  in  the  human  subject.  The  observations, 
however,  of  KOlliker,  Goll,  and  Donders,  on  the  pig,  are  very  satisfactory,  and  subse- 
quently they  were  fully  confirmed  as  regards  the  human  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  an 
acidulated  infusion  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  possesses,  if  properiy  i)re- 
pared,  all  the  digestive  properties  of  the  true  gastric  juice,  and  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  similar  infusions  of  the  raucous  membrane  from  any  other  parts.  Kolliker,  in  ex- 
periments on  artificial  digestion  made  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Goll,  "  on  tlie  gastric  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  pig,  clearly  showed  that  the  two  kinds  of  glands  entirely  differ  in 
ro^pect  of  their  solvent  power;  inasmuch  as  those  with  the  round  cells  dissolved  acidu- 
lated coagulated  protein-compounds  in  a  very  short  time ;  those  with  cylindrical  epithe- 
lium, on  the  contrary,  either  did  not  operate  at  all,  or  produced  a  slight  effect  only  after 
a  longer  period.''  The  same  author  farther  states  that  these  observations  were  confirmed 
by  l)onders  and  himself  in  the  human  stomach. 

Although  the  character  of  the  secretion  in  different  parts  of  the  stomach  is  not  the 
same  in  all  animals,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  man,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach, in  what  is  called  the  pyloric  zone,  docs  not  secrete  the  true,  acid,  solvent,  gas- 
tric juice.  In  other  words,  this  fluid  is  produced  only  in  those  portions  of  the  stomach 
in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  tubes  lined  with  cells  of  glandular  epi- 
thelium, or  what  have  been  called  the  stomach-cells. 

In  most  of  the  modern  works  on  physiology,  allusion  is  made  to  the  probable  quantity 
of  gastric  juice  secreted  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  The  estimates  on  this  point  can  be 
only  approximative,  even  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  they  give  no  definite  information 
concerning  the  normal  quantity  in  the  human  subject.  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Lehmann, 
Cor^-isart,  and  others,  have  made  calculations  of  the  probable  quantity,  either  by  collect- 
ing the  juice  for  a  certain  time  and  multiplying  the  quantity  thus  obtained  by  a  number 
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to  represent  the  whole  twenty-four  hoars,  or  hy  ascertaining  the  amount  of  fluid  required 
to  digest  a  certain  weight  of  food  and  estimating  from  this  the  quantity  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  all  the  food  taken  during  the  day.  Both  of  these  methods  are  manifestly  incor- 
rect. In  the  first,  the  intermittency  of  the  secretion  is  not  taken  into  account ;  and,  in 
the  second,  it  is  incorrectly  assumed  that  digestion  out  of  the  hody  is  accomplished  pre- 
cisely as  it  takes  place  in  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Beaumont  was  sometimes  able  to  collect,  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  two 
ounces  of  pure  gastric  juice,  simply  by  the  stimulation  produced  by  the  gum-elastic 
catheter  used  in  the  operation  ;  but  he  expressly  states  that,  in  this  case,  only  a  part  of  tlie 
mucous  membrane  is  excited  to  secretion,  while  the  flow  is  very  much  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  food  by  the  mouth,  which  produces  a  general  excitation  of  the  secreting 
membrane.  Estimates  like  those  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  which  put  the  quantity  of  gas- 
tric juice  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  healthy  man  of  ordinary  size  at  six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  grammes,  or  about  fourteen  ponnds,  are  probably  not  exaggerated, 
although  they  are  of  necessity  merely  approximative. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  fluid  daily  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach would  excite  surprise  were  it  not  considered  that,  after  this  fluid  has  performed  its 
office  in  digestion,  it  is  immediately  reabsorbed,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  secretion 
exists  in  the  stomach  at  any  one  time.  During  digestion,  a  circulation  of  material  is 
going  on,  in  which  the  stomach  is  continually  producing,  out  of  materials  furnished  by 
the  blood,  a  fluid  which  liquefies  certain  elements  of  the  food  and,  as  fast  as  this  is  ac- 
complished, is  absorbed  again  by  the  blood,  together  with  the  principles  that  have  been 
thus  digested. 

Composition  of  the   Gastric  Juice, 

The  gastric  juice  is  mixed  in  the  stomach  with  more  or  less  mucus  secreted  by  the 
lining  membrane.  When  drawn  by  a  fistula,  it  generally  contains  particles  of  food,  which 
have  become  triturated  and  partially  dismtegrated  in  the  mouth,  and  is  always  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  saliva,  which  is  swallowed  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  as 
well  as  when  the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  functional  activity.  By  adopting  certain  pre- 
cautions, however,  the  fluid  may  be  obtained  nearly  free  from  impurities,  except  the  ad- 
mixture of  saliva.  The  juice  taken  from  the  stomach  during  the  first  moments  of  its 
secretion  and  separated  from  mucus  and  foreign  matters  by  filtration  is  a  clear  fluid,  of 
a  faint  yellowish  or  amber  tint,  and  possessing  little  or  no  viscidity.  Its  reaction  is 
always  strongly  acid ;  and  it  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  any  fluid,  secreted  by 
tlio  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  is  either  alkaline  or  neutral,  is  not  the  nor- 
mal gastric  juice. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the  case  of  St.  Martin,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Beaumont  and  Silliman,  was  1005  ;  but  later,  Dr.  F.  G.  Smith  found  it 
in  one  instance,  1008,  and  in  another,  1009.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  tho 
fluid,  in  the  case  of  St.  Martin,  was  perfectly  noi-mal,  and  from  1005  to  1009  may  be 
taken  as  the  range  of  the  specific  gravity  of  tho  gastric  juice  in  tho  human  subject. 
There  is  undoubtedly  considerable  variation,  as  regards  specific  gravity,  in  the  inferior 
animals. 

The  gastric  juice  is  described  by  Beaumont  as  inodorous,  when  taken  directly  from 
the  stomach ;  but  it  has  rather  an  aromatic  and  a  not  disagreeable  odor  when  it  has  been 
kept  for  some  time.  It  is  a  little  saltish,  and  its  taste  is  similar  to  that  of  "thin,  mu- 
cilaginous water  slightly  acidulated  with  nmriatic  acid."  The  gastric  juice  from  the  dog 
has  something  of  the  odor  peculiar  to  this  animal. 

It  has  been  found  by  Beaumont,  in  the  human  subject,  and  by  those  who  have  experi- 
mented on  the  gastric  juice  of  the  lower  animals,  that  this  fluid,  if  kept  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle,  will  retain  its  chemical  and  physiological  properties  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod.   The  only  change  which  it  undergoes  is  tho  formation  of  a  pellicle,  consisting  of  a 
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vegetable,  confervoid  growth,  upon  the  surface,  some  of  which  breaks  ap  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  formmg  a  whitish,  ilocculent  sediment.  We  have  now  (1875)  a 
specimen  of  gastric  juice  which  was  taken  from  a  dog  with  a  gastric  fistula  in  January, 
1862.  It  has  no  putrefactive  odor  and  is  apparently  in  the  same  condition  as  when  it 
was  first  drawn.  In  addition  to  this  remarkable  faculty  of  resisting  putrefaction,  this 
process  is  arrested  in  decomposing  animal  substances,  both  when  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  out  of  the  body. 

There  are  on  record  no  minute  quantitative  analyses  of  the  human  gastric  juice, 
except  those  by  Schmidt,  of  the  fiuid  from  the  stomach  of  a  woman  with  gastric  fistula; 
and  in  this  case  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  secretion  was  not  normal.  The  analysis 
of  the  gastric  juice  of  St.  Martin  by  Berzelius  was  not  minute.  The  analyses  of  Schmidt 
give  less  than  six  parts  per  thousand  of  solid  matter,  while  Berzelius  found  over 
twelve  parts  per  thousand.  In  all  the  comparatively  recent  analyses,  there  have  been 
found  a  free  acid  or  acids ;  a  peculiar  organic  matter,  generally  called  pepsin ;  and  various 
inorganic  salts,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  as  most  important,  the  chlorides  of 
sodium,  potassium,  and  calcium,  with  the  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  Of 
these  constituents,  the  salts  possess  little  physiologioul  importance  as  compared  with  the 
organic  matter  and  the  acid  principles. 

The  following  analysis  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt  gives  the  mean  of  nine  observations 
upon  dogs : 

Table  of  Solid  Constituents  of  the  Gastric  Juice  of  the  Dog, 
(Bidder  and  Schmidt.) 

Ferment  (pepsin.) 17*127 

Free  hy Jrocliloric  acid  (?) 8*060 

Chloride  of  potassium 1*125 

Chloride  of  sodium 2*507 

Chloridj  of  calcium 0*624 

Chloride  of  ammonium 0*468 

Phosphate  of  lime. 1-729 

Phosphaite  of  magnesia 0*226 

Phosphate  of  iron 0-082 


26-938 


In  another  series  of  three  experiments,  in  wliich  the  saliva  was  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  stomach,  the  proportion  of  free  acid  was  *2'337,  and  the  proj  ortion  of  organic  matter 
wa:*  somewhat  increased. 

Orgnnic  Principle  of  the  Gastric  Jviee. — This  principle,  called  pepsin  orgasterase,  is 
an  orjraiiio  nitro^enized  body,  peculiar  to  the  gastric  juice,  and,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on, 
is  cs>ontial  to  its  digestive  ])ropertic8.  When  the  gastric  tluid  was  first  obtained,  even  by 
the  iiiiMerfcct  methods  employed  anterior  to  the  observations  of  Beaumont  and  of  Blond- 
lot,  an  or;:anic  matter  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  its  constituents. 

Experiments  on  artificial  digestive  fluids,  by  Eberle,  Schwann  and  Mtiller,  Wasmann, 
and  others,  have  demonstrated  that  acidulated  infusions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Htuniach,  possessing  all  the  physiological  properties  of  the  gastric  juice,  contain  an  organic 
matter,  flrst  isfdated  by  Wasmann,  on  which  the  solvent  powers  of  these  acid  fluids  seem 
to  defend.  Mialhe,  who  has  obtained  this  substance  in  great  purity  ])y  the  process  recom- 
mended by  Vogel,  describes  the  following  properties  as  characteristic  of  the  organic 
matter  in  artificial  gastric  juice :  Dried  in  thin  slices  on  a  plate  of  gla<s,  it  is  in  the  form 
of  small,  grayish,  translucent  scales,  with  a  faint  and  peculiar  odor  and  a  feebly  bitter 
and  nauseous  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  a  weak  alcoholic  mixture,  but  is  in- 
soluble in  absolute  alcohol.     A  solution  of  it  is  rendered  somewhat  turbid  by  a  tempera- 
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ture  of  212°  Fahr.,  but  it  is  not  coagulated,  although  it  loses  its  specific  properties.  It  is 
not  affected  by  acids  but  is  precipitated  by  tannin,  creosote,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
metallic  salts.  This  substance  dissolved  in  water  slightly  acidulated  possesses,  in  a  yery 
marked  degree,  the  peculiar  solvent  properties  of  the  gastric  juice;  but  it  has  been  found 
by  Payen  and  Mialhe  not  to  be  so  active  as  tlie  principle  extracted  from  the  gastric  juice 
itself,  which  is  described  by  Payen  under  the  name  of  gasterase.  In  the  abattoirs  of 
Paris,  Mialhe  collected  from  the  secreting  stomachs  of  calves  as  they  were  killed,  from 
six  to  ten  pints  of  gastric  juice ;  and  from  this  he  extracted  the  pure  pepsin  by  the  pro- 
cess recommended  by  Payen,  which  consists  merely  in  one  or  two  precipitations  by 
alcohol.  This  substance  he  found  to  be  identical  with  the  principle  obtained  by  Payen 
from  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog.  Its  action  u|)on  albuminoid  matters  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  pepsin  extracted  from  artificial  gastric  juice,  except  that  it  was  more 
powerful. 

Source  of  the  Acidity  of  the  Gastric  Juice.— R^anmxiT  and  Spallanzani  recognized 
that  the  fluid  from  the  stomach  has,  at  certain  times,  an  acid  reaction  ;  and  subsequent 
observations  have  confirmed  this  fact  and  have  shown  that  this  reaction  is  invariable 
during  digestion.  But,  although  the  most  distinguished  and  skilful  chemists  of  the  day 
have  attempted  to  ascertain  tlie  source  of  this  acidity,  from  Prout,  in  1823,  to  Blondlot, 
in  1858,  embracing  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  TiedemfiUn  and  Gmelin,  Berzelius,  Chevreul, 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Dumas,  Lehmann,  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  with  a  host  of  others, 
the  question  has  not  yet  received  a  solution  which  is  generally  accepted. 

The  method  made  use  of  by  some  of  those  who  profess  to  have  found  free  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice  has  been  to  sahject  the  fluid  to  distillation,  testing  the  acid  fluid 
which  paases  over  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  the  experiments  of  Bernard  and  Barreswil 
on  the  gastric  juice  from  dogs,  and  the  more  recent  observations  of  Dr.  F.  G.  Smith  o& 
the  gastric  juice  from  St.  Martin,  have  shown  that  this  process  is  really  of  little  value. 
The  following  observations  by  Bernard  and  Barreswil  seem  to  show  that,  although 
hydrochloric  acid  may  be  obtained  from  gastric  juice  by  distillation,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily exist  in  the  fluid  in  a  free  state ;  which  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  a  ques- 
tion in  which  every  thing  depends  upon  the  absolute  accuracy  of  modes  of  analyses : 

In  subjecting  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  to  distillation  at  a  low  temperature,  with  all 
the  necessary  precautions,  it  was  found  that  the  first  products  did  not  present  an  acid  re- 
action. It  was  at  first  thought  that  this  would  be  a  ground  for  the  exclusion  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  is  considered  to  be  volatile ;  but  it  was  found  that,  in  the  distillation  of  water 
which  had  been  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  first  products  were  neu- 
tral, and  the  acid  was  disengaged  only  in  the  fluid  which  passed  over  toward  the  last 
periods  of  the  process.  On  again  distilling  the  gastric  juice,  it  was  found  that  the  prod- 
uct was  neutral,  presenting  no  precipitate  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  until  about  four- 
fiflths  of  the  fluid  had  passed  over ;  that  afterward,  the  fluid  which  passed  over  was  distinct- 
ly acid,  but  did  not  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  silver ;  and  "  finally,  only  toward  the  last 
instants,  when  there  remained  only  a  few  drops  of  gastric  juice  to  evaporate,  the  acid 
liquid  which  was  produced  gave  a  marked  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  silver,  which  was 
not  dissolved  by  concentrated  nitric  acid."  It  was  found  that  the  addition  to  the  gastric 
juice  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  produced  a  marked  opacity  due  to  the  formation 
of  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime,  while  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same  reagent  produced  no 
opacity  in  water  containing  a  proportion  of  two  thousandths  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to 
which  chloride  of  calcium  had  been  added.  From  this  experiment,  Bernard  concluded 
that  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juioe  exists  in  the  condition  of  a  chloride  and 
not  in  a  free  state. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Smith,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  gastric  juice  from  St. 
Martin,  in  1856,  took  the  fluid  from  the  stomach  after  two  ounces  of  dry  bread  had  been 
chewed  and  swallowed,  and  subjected  it  to  distillation.    The  first  fluid  which  passed  over 
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was  Deutral,  and  the  residue,  after  the  temperature  had  been  somewhat  raised,  produced 
a  slight  precipitate  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  soluble  in  ammonia.  In  an- 
other experiment,  a  mixture  of  lactic  acid  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  solution  was  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  and  the  product  formed  a  slight  precipitate  with  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, which  was  soluble  in  ammonia.  In  anotlier  experiment,  a  mixture  of  lactic  acid 
and  chloride  of  sodium  in  solution  was  subjected  to  distillation,  and  the  product  fonned 
a  slight  precipitate  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitation,  in  this  instance,  was 
attributed  to  tlie  passage  of  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  with  the  vapors,  and 
it  is  to  this,  also,  that  he  attributes  the  opalescence  of  the  products  of  distillation  of  the 
gastric  juice,  when  treated  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  These  experiments  are  of  great 
interest  in  so  far  as  they  confirm  the  observations  of  Bernard,  Villefranche,  and  Bar- 
reswil,  on  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog. 

The  experiments  of  Lehmann  are  even  more  conclusive.  He  found  that  pure  gastric 
juice,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  develojis  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  he  also  found  that 
chloride  of  cjdcium  is  decomposed  during  evaporation  witli  lactic  acid  in  vacuo  and 
attributes  the  generation  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  to  the  decomposition 
with  this  salt,  and  not  the  chloride  of  sodium,  as  was  thought  by  Bernard,  Villefranche, 
and  Barreawil. 

The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  gastric  juice  produces  a  precipitate 
of  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime,  which  does  not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  free  hydro- 
cldoric  acid,  even  when  it  exists  in  very  minute  quantity.  No  one  has  denied  that  this 
reaction  always  takes  place  in  the  gastric  juice ;  but,  in  this  fluid,  is  it  inconsistent  with 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  ?  We  have  found  that  the  addition 
of  two  drops  of  ordinary  hydrochloric  acid  to  half  a  fluidounce  of  gastric  juice  does  not 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  which,  in  the  single  observation  referred 
to,  was  prevented  only  when  the  quantity  of  acid  was  increased  to  ^y^  drops.  On  adding 
oxalic  acid  to  fresh  urine,  the  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  was  marked  ;  but,  after  the 
addition  of  two  drops  of  ordinary  hydrochloric  acid,  this  reaction  did  not  take  place. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ordinary  chemical  reactions  are  pre- 
vented or  modified  in  fluids  containing  organic  substances,  this  wonld  lead  us  to  inquire 
whether  free  hydrochloric  acid  may  not  exist  in  small  quantity  in  the  gastric  juice,  and, 
as  an  exceptional  plienomenon,  the  reaction  between  the  oxalic  ncid  and  the  soluble  s.ilts 
of  lime  still  take  place,  or  whether  the  acid  may  not  unite  with  the  organic  principle, 
forming,  as  was  suggested  by  Scbiff,  chlorohydropeptic  ncid.  In  support  of  this  latter 
view,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mulder  has  formed  combinations  of  organic  principles 
with  various  of  the  mineral  acidis  such  as  the  sulphuric  and  the  hydrochloric.  In  these 
comi>oundfl,  the  acid  character  remains,  but  the  ordinary  reactions  of  the  acid  are  lost. 

With  the  abundant  opportunities  which  have  been  presented  for  the  chemical  study 
of  the  gastric  juice,  not  only  in  the  inferior  animals  but  in  man,  and  in  view  of  the  nu- 
merous elaborate  researches  into  the  nature  of  this  fluid  by  the  most  skilful  physiological 
chemists  of  the  day,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  question  of  the  existence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  its  condition  as  regards  combination  with  the  organic  matter,  is 
not  settled.  It  certainly  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  determined  beyond  question.  If, 
as  is  supposed  by  Bidder  an<l  Schmidt,  there  be  a  proportion  of  chlorine  which  cannot  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  (juantity  of  ordinary  bases  in  the  gastric  juice,  it  probably  does  not 
exist  as  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  is  in  some  way  united  with  organic  matter. 

In  1786,  Macquart  indicated  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  of  the  calf, 
attributing  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep  to  free  phosphoric 
acid.  Since  then  there  have  been  numerous  analyses  in  which  this  principle  has  been 
said  to  be  found.  Among  those  who  early  adopted  this  view,  may  be  mentioned  Clie- 
vreul,  Graves,  and  Leuret  and  Lassaigne.  After  the  analyses  by  Prout,  in  1«23,  and  the 
observations  of  Beaumont  on  the  fluid  obtained  from  St.  Martin,  and  until  the  publication 
of  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  Villefranche,  and  Barreswil,  in  1844,  hydrochloric  acid 
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was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  It  is  chiefly  od  the  last- 
named  observations— which  have  been  supported  by  Bernard  in  his  later  publications  and 
by  the  confirmatory  experiments  of  Lehmann  and  others — that  tliose  who  admit  the 
presence  of  free  lactic  acid  in  quantity  in  the  gastric  juice  rest  their  belief. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  which  show  that  an  artificial 
fluid  containing  chloride  of  sodium  and  lactic  acid  in  solution  behaves,  during  distillation, 
in  every  way  like  tlie  normal  gastric  juice.  These  show,  also,  how  hydrochloric  acid 
may  be  produced  during  the  last  period  of  the  distillation  by  decomposition  of  the 
chlorides.  We  have  seen  that  this  observation  was  confirmed  by  Lehmann,  who  noted 
the  same  reaction  during  evaporation  at  tlio  ordinary  temperature,  in  tacvo,  although  he 
supposed  the  action  in  the  gastric  juice  to  bo  uj)on  the  chloride  of  calcium  instead  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium.  Lehmann  found  in  the  acid  residue,  free  lactic  acid,  lactate  of  lime, 
and  alkaline  chlorides.  Bernard  and  Lehmann  have  brought  forward  other  experimental 
facts  to  show  that  the  gastric  juice  contains  lactic  acid.  If  starch  be  boiled  in  a  solution 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  it  soon  loses  its  property  of  forming  a  blue  compound  with 
iodine ;  while  if  it  be  boiled  with  lactic  acid,  no  such  change  is  observed.  If  starch  be 
boiled  with  a  solution  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  has  been  added  a  soluble 
lactate  in  excess,  it  remains  unaltered ;  which  shows,  according  to  Bernard,  that  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  a  free  state  cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  a  salt  of  lactic 
acid.  By  similar  experiments,  the  same  observer  assumes  to  prove  that  the  existence  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  inadmissible  in  the  presence  of  a  phosphate  or  an  acetate  in  excess. 
Lehmann  has  found  that  starch  boiled  with  gastric  juice  retains  the  property  of  being 
colored  blue  by  iodine.  These  experiments  are  considered  by  Bernard  as  positive  proof 
that  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  the  lactic ;  and  the  fact  "  seems  to  him  to  be  at  the 
present  day  beyond  contestation."  The  facts  adduced  by  Lehmann,  however,  are  even 
stronger.  By  operating  upon  a  large  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  he  formed  the  lactates  in 
such  a  quantity  that  ho  was  enabled  to  subject  them  to  ultimate  analysis  and  determine 
positively  the  nature  of  the  acid.  He  found  that  the  acid  had  the  composition  of  lactic 
acid  formed  from  sugar,  and  not  that  of  the  acid  formed  from  the  juice  of  the  muscular 
tissue. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  mentioned  and  the  somewhat  uncertain  basis  on  which 
the  supposition  of  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  founded,  it  seems  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  principal  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  the  lactic.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that,  while  the  experiments  of  Bernard  and  Lehmann  were  made  on  gastric 
juice  from  the  dog,  they  have  been  confirmed,  in  their  essential  particulars,  by  the  more 
recent  observations  of  Prof.  F.  G.  Smith  on  tlio  normal  gastric  juice  from  the  human 
subject. 

It  now  only  remains  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  existence  in  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
acid  phosphate  of  lime,  to  the  exclusion  altogether  of  free  acids ;  a  theory  first  proposed 
by  Blondlot  in  1843,  and  entertained  and  defended  by  him,  as  lat«  as  1858,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ft\ct  that  this  view  has  met  with  no  favor  among  physiologists. 

To  Blondlot  belongs  the  rnre  merit  of  having  been  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  to  propose  and  execute  an  experiment  by  which  the  normal  gastric  juice  could  bo 
obtained  in  (luantity  from  a  living  animal.  In  his  first  analysis  of  the  fluid  thus  obtained, 
he  denied  the  existence  of  any  acid  principles  except  the  biphosphato  of  lime.  This 
view  he  holds  at  the  present  day;  and,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate  researches  of  the 
most  distinjruished  physiological  chemists,  in  all  of  which  a  free  acid  of  some  kind  has 
been  recognized,  he  still  ardently  defends  his  original  position.  The  question  of  the  exist- 
ence in  the  gastric  juice  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  to  the  exclusion  of  free  acids,  may 
be  discussed  in  a  few  words. 

Assuming  that  the  gastric  juice  contains  a  free  acid,  a  view  which  the  arguments  of 
Blondlot  fail  to  disprove,  the  question  arises  whether  the  biphosphate  of  lime  may  not 
also  exist  in  this  fluid.     On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt.     All  the  modern  analyses 
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of  the  gastric  juice  give  the  phosphate  of  lime  as  one  of  its  constitnents ;  and  Blondlot 
jnstlj  remarks  that  it  is  strange  to  see,  in  certain  analyses,  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime 
and  hydrochloric  or  lactic  acid  pat  down  as  existing  together,  as  thon^  the  phosphoric 
acid  were  ahle  to  retain  the  two  equivalents  of  the  hase  in  the  presence  of  either  of  these 
two  acids.  The  fact  is,  that  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  a  salt  insoluble  in  pure  water  but 
sfJuble  in  acid  solutions,  is  invariablj  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  acids  as  powerfnl  as 
the  hydrochloric  or  the  lactic  It  then  loses  two  equivalents  of  the  base  and  is  trans- 
formed into  an  acid  pho^hate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  constant  presence  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
gastric  juice,  at  least  in  the  dog,  and  its  quantity  is  undoubtedly  increased  in  this  animal 
during  the  digestion  of  bones,  by  the  action  of  the  acid  fluid  upon  their  phosphatio  con- 
stituents ;  but  the  arguments  of  Blondlot  against  the  existence  of  a  free  acid  have  little 
or  no  weight.  One  of  those  on  which  most  stress  is  laid  is  that  the  gastric  juice  does  not 
act  upon  the  carbonates,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  if  it  contained  a  free 
acid.  The  simple  reply  to  this  is  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it  is 
not  the  fact.  Melsens,  using  a  specimen  of  flnid  obtained  by  Blondlot  from  the  dog  and 
^ven  to  Dumas,  found  that  seventy-three  grammes  of  juice  dissolved,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  0*108  of  a  gramme  of  calcareous  spar  (crystallized  carbonate  of  lime).  He  con- 
firmed this  observation  by  several  experiments,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
accuracy. 

It  b  plain,  therefore,  that^  while  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
constant  constituent  of  the  pure  gastric  juice,  contributing,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  its 
acidity,  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  acid  principle ;  the  phosphate 
probably  existing  in  this  form  by  virtue  of  the  presence  in  this  fluid  of  a  free  acid. 

On  what  does  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  depend?  This  is  the  simple  question  to 
which  the  foregoing  discussion  naturally  leads ;  and  it  is  one  which  can  be  answered 
almost  with  positiveness,  although  it  is  not  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  physiologists 
and  there  are  some  conflicting  observations  which  can  be  harmonized  only  by  ne^  re- 
searches. 

Aside  from  the  conditions  under  which  acids,  such  as  butyric,  acetic,  or  lactic,  are 
developed  from  articles  of  food  taken  into  the  stomach,  the  evidence  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  free  lactic  acid  as  the  principle  on  which  the  gastric  juice  mainly  and  constantly 
depends  for  its  acidity.  There  also  exists  a  certain  quantity  of  biphosphate  of  lime ;  and 
this  is  the  only  condition  in  which  a  phosphate  of  lime  can  exist  in  the  presence  of  free 
lactic  acid. 

The  observations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  indicate,  apparently,  a  quantity  of  chlorine 
in  the  gastric  juice  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  proportion  of  bases  obtained  by  ulti- 
mate analysis.  There  is  evidence  sufficiently  positive  to  show  that  there  is  no  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  in  a  condition  which  allows  the  fluid  to  present  the  re- 
actions which  are  observed  when  this  acid  exists  in  a  free  state.  If  there  be  any  hydro- 
chloric acid  not  in  combination  with  metallic  bases,  it  is  united  with  organic  matter  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  manifestations  of  its  ordinary  properties,  except  that  of 
acidity.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  mineral  acids  can  be  made  to  unite  in  this  way  with 
albuminoid  substances  lends  color  to  this  supposition;  although  farther  investigations 
are  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  this  takes  place  in  the  gastric  juice. 

Ordinary  Saline  Constituents  of  the  Gastric  Juice.— It  has  been  experimentally  de- 
monstrated that  artificial  fluids,  containing  the  organic  principle  of  the  gastric  juice  and 
the  proper  proportion  of  free  acid,  are  endowed  with  all  the  digestive  properties  of  the 
normal  secretion  from  the  stomach,  and  that  these  properties  are  rather  impaired  when 
an  excess  of  its  normal  saline  constituents  is  added  or  when  the  relation  of  the  salts  to 
the  water  is  disturbed  by  concentration.  Boudault  and  Corvisart  evaporated  two  hun- 
dred grammes  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  to  dryness  and  added  to  the  residue  fifty 
16 
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grammes  of  water.  They  found  that  the  fluid  thus  prepared,  containing  four  times  the 
normal  proportion  of  saline  principles,  did  not  possess  hy  any  means  the  energy  of  action 
on  alimentary  suhstances  of  the  normal  secretion.  These  facts  have  led  physiologists  to 
attach  little  importance  to  the  ordinary  saline  principles  found  in  the  gastric  juice. 

In  the  various  analyses  of  the  pure  juice  from  the  human  subject  and  the  inferior 
animals,  particularly  dogs,  chemists  have  discovered  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium, 
potassium,  and  ammonium,  the  phosphate  of  lime  (necessarily  in  the  form  of  the 
biphosphate),  magnesia,  and  a  small  proportion  of  phosphate  of  iron.  Of  these  princi- 
ples, the  chloride  of  sodium  has  always  been  found  to  exist  in  greatest  abundance. 

Action  of  the   Gastric  Juice  in  Digestion, 

In  treating  of  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice,  frequent  allusion  has  been  made  to 
its  solvent  action  in  digestion  and  to  the  constituents  on  which  this  property  depends. 
Certain  of  the  principles  most  readily  attacked  by  this  fluid  are  acted  upon  by  weak  acid 
solutions  containing  no  organic  matter ;  but,  although  some  physiologists  have  been  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  processes  of  solution  which  take  place  in  the  stomach  as  dependent 
merely  on  the  presence  of  a  free  acid,  it  is  now  well  established  that  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  organic  principle  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  performance  of  real  diges- 
tion by  the  gastric  fluid.  It  has  also  been  fully  established  that  fluids  containing  the  or- 
ganic principle  of  the  gastric  juice  have  no  digestive  properties  unless  they  also  possess 
the  proper  degree  of  acidity ;  and  it  is  as  well  settled  that  fluids  containing  acids  alone 
have  no  action  on  albuminoids  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  digestion,  and  that 
when  these  principles  are  dissolved  by  them  it  is  simply  accidental. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  presence  of  any  one  particular  acid  does  not  seem  essen- 
tial to  the  digestive  properties  of  the  gastric  juice,  so  long  as  the  proper  degree  of  acidity 
is  preserved.  In  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  Yillefranche,  and  Barreswil,  after  saturating 
the  gastric  juice  with  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  and  adding  acetic,  phosphoric,  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  such  quantity  that  it  certainly  existed  in  a  free  state,  the  digestive  proper- 
ties of  the  fluid  were  retained.  These  authors  regard  it  as  essentid  that  the  normal  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice  should  be  thus  capable  of  being  replaced  indifferently  by  other  acids; 
for,  they  say,  in  case  any  salt  w^ere  introduced  into  the  stomach  which  would  be  decom- 
posed by  the  lactic  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  digestion  would  be  interfered  with,  unless  the 
liberated  acid  could  take  its  place.  It  can  readily  be  appreciated  that  transient  disturb- 
ances miglit  occur  from  this  cause,  were  the  existence  of  any  one  acid  principle  indispen- 
sable to  the  digestive  properties  of  the  gastric  juice ;  while,  if  only  a  certain  degree  of 
acidity  were  required,  this  condition  might  be  produced  by  any  acid,  either  derived  from 
the  food  or  secreted  by  the  stomach. 

Enough  has  already  been  said,  under  the  head  of  the  organic  principle  of  the  gastric 
juice,  to  show  that  the  presence  of  this  substance  is  likewise  a  condition  indispensable  to 
digestion. 

As  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  upon  artificial  digestion,  the  mucus, 
which  always  exists  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  the  stomach,  does  not  seem  to  be  im- 
portant. It  is  usual  in  these  experiments  to  separate  mucus  and  extraneous  matters  from 
gastric  juice  by  filtration  before  it  is  used ;  and  the  digestive  properties  of  the  fluid  thus 
treated  are  not  sensibly  affected  when  the  mucus  is  allowed  to  remain. 

In  studying  the  physiological  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  general  process  of  digestion  is  accomplished  by  the  combined,  as  well  as 
the  successive  action  of  the  different  digestive  fluids.  The  act  should  be  viewed  in  its  en- 
semble, rather  than  as  a  process  consisting  of  several  successive  and  distinct  operations,  in 
which  different  classes  of  principles  are  dissolved  by  distinct  fluids.  The  food  meets  with 
the  gastric  juice,  after  having  become  impregnated  with  a  large  quantity  of  saliva ;  and  it 
passes  from  the  stomach  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  intestinal  fluids,  having  imbibed  both 
saliva  and  gastric  juice.     By  studying  the  different  digestive  fluids  in  too  exclusive  a 
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manner,  many  physiologists,  while  professing  to  assign  definite  and  distinct  properties  to 
each,  thus  investing  tbe  function  of  digestion  with  the  attraction  of  simplicity,  hove 
necessarily  ignored  or  distorted  facts  and  have  assumed  a  completeness  for  the  sum  of 
oar  information  on  this  subject,  which  does  not  exist. 

When  the  acts  which  take  place  in  the  mouth  are  properly  performed,  the  following 
alimentary  substances,  comminuted  by  the  action  of  the  teeth  and  thoroughly  insalivated, 
are  taken  into  the  stomach :  muscular  tissue,  containing  the  muscular  substance  envel- 
oped in  its  sarcolemma,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  white  fibrous  tissue  holding  the  muscular 
fibres  together,  interstitial  fat,  and  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  fibrin,  and  corpuscles 
from  the  blood,  all  combined  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  inorganic  saline  matters; 
albumen,  sometimes  uncbanged,  but  generally  in  a  more  or  less  perfectly  coagulated  con- 
dition ;  fatty  matter,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  oil  and  sometimes  enclosed  in  vesicles, 
constituting  adipose  tissue ;  gelatine  and  animal  matters  in  a  liquid  form  extracted  from 
meats,  as  in  soups ;  caseine,  in  its  liquid  form  united  with  butter  and  salts  in  milk,  and 
eoagolatcd  in  connection  with  various  other  principles  in  cheese ;  vegetable  nitrogenized 
principles,  of  which  gluten  maybe  taken  as  the  type;  vegetable  fats  and  oils;  saccharine 
principles,  both  from  the  animal  and  tbe  vegetable  kingdom,  but  chiefly  from  vegeta- 
bles ;  the  diflferent  varieties  of  amylaceous  principles ;  and,  finally,  organic  acids  and  salts, 
derived  chiefly  from  vegetables.  These  principles,  particularly  those  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  are  united  with  more  or  less  innutritions  matter,  such  as  cellulose.  They  are 
also  seasoned  with  aromatic  principles,  condiments,  etc.,  which  are  not  directly  used  in 
nutrition. 

The  various  articles  coming  under  the  head  of  drinks  are  taken  without  any  consider- 
able admixture  with  the  saliva.  They  embrace  water,  the  various  nutritious  or  stimulant 
infusions  (including  alcoholic  beverages),  with  a  small  proportion  of  inorganic  salts  in 
solution. 

All  the  articles  enumerated  above  are  more  or  less  modified  in  the  stomach  ;  and  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  them  will  now  be  taken  up  in  detail. 

Action  of  the  Gastric  Juice  upon  Meats, — There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  various  articles  of  food  may  be  studied.  One  is  to  subject 
them  to  the  action  of  the  pure  fluid  taken  from  the  stomach,  as  was  done  by  Beaumont,  in 
the  human  subject,  and  by  Blondlot  and  others,  in  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals ; 
another  is  to  make  use  of  properly-prepared  acidulated  infusions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  which  have  been  shown  to  have  sensibly  the  same  properties  as  the  gastric 
juice,  differing  only  in  activity ;  and  another  is  to  examine  from  time  to  time  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  after  food  has  been  taken.  By  all  of  these  methods  of  study,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  digestion  of  meat  in  the  stomach  is  far  from  being  complete.  The  parts  of 
the  muscular  structure  most  easily  attacked  are  the  fibrous  tissue  which  holds  the  muscular 
fibres  together,  with  the  sarcolemma,  or  sheath  of  the  fibres  themselves.  If  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  dog  be  placed  in  a  vessel  with  finely-chopped  lean  meat  and  be  kept  in  contact 
with  it  for  a  number  of  hours  at  from  80°  to  100°  Fahr.,  agitating  the  vessel  occasionally 
so  as  to  subject,  as  fur  as  possible,  every  particle  of  the  meat  to  its  action,  the  filtered  fluid 
will  be  found  increased  in  density,  its  acidity  diminished,  and  presenting  all  the  evidences 
of  having  dissolved  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tissue.  There  always,  however,  will 
remain  a  certain  portion  which  has  not  been  dissolved.  Its  constitution  is  nevertheless 
materially  changed ;  for  it  no  longer  possesses  the  ordinary  character  of  muscular  tissue, 
but  easily  breaks  down  between  the  fingers  into  a  pultaceous  mass.  On  subjecting  this 
residue  to  microscopical  examination,  it  is  found  not  to  contain  any  of  the  white  inelastic 
fibres;  and  tlie  fibres  of  muscular  tissue,  although  presenting  the  well-marked  and  char- 
acteristic stria),  are  broken  into  short  pieces  and  possess  very  little  tenacity.  It  is  evi- 
dently only  the  muscular  substance  which  remains ;  the  connective  tissue  and  the  sarco- 
lemma having  been  dissolved.    These  facts  we  have  repeatedly  noted,  and,  even  on  adding 
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fresh  juice  to  the  undigested  matter,  we  have  heen  unable  to  dissolve  it  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  residue  not  being  sensibly  diminished  in  quantity,  and  the  mascular  substance 
always  presenting  its  characteristic  strias,  on  microscopical  examination. 

Although  it  is  stated  by  many,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  nitrogenized  alimentary 
principles  are  digested  by  the  gastric  juice,  a  review  of  actual  experiments  will  show  that 
the  digestion  of  meat  in  the  stomach  is  substantially  such  as  we  have  just  indicated. 
Beaumont,  i^  his  experiments  on  artificial  digestion,  while  he  frequently  states  that  the 
meat  is  completely  digested,  describes  the  mixture,  after  a  digestion  of  eight  or  nine  hours, 
as  about  the  color  of  whey  and  depositing  a  fine  sediment  of  a  reddish  color  after  standing 
for  a  few  minutes.  In  no  case  does  he  distinctly  state  that  meat  is  ever  completely  dis- 
solved. Pappenheim  examined  animal  matters,  especially  muscular  tissue,  in  various 
stages  of  digestion  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  noted  the  disintegration  of  the  tissue  and 
division  of  the  muscular  fibres  into  fragments,  but  not  the  solution  of  the  true  muscular 
substance.  Burdach  describes  the  digestion  of  meat  as  consisting  in  the  solution  of  its 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  dissolved,  first  separating  the  muscular  fibres,  and  finally  being 
converted  into  a  pultaceous  mass,  more  or  less  brown.  The  same  facts,  essentially,  have 
been  noted  by  Bernard  in  experiments  with  the  gastric  juice  of  different  animals.  This 
observer  has  found  that  the  fluid  from  the  stomach  of  the  rabbit  or  the  horse  is  much 
inferior,  as  regards  the  activity  of  its  action  upon  meat,  to  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog. 
He  compares  the  disintegrating  process  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach  to  the  action 
of  boiling  water  in  cooking. 


Fio.  B2.—JUatUrs  taken  from  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  Momach  of  a  dog  during  digestion  qf  mixed  food, 

(Bernard.) 

a,  disintegmted  miwciiliir  fibres,  the  striae  having  disappeared ;  h,  c,  muscular  fibres,  In  which  the  strlie  hare  partly 

disappeared ;  (/,  cf,  <f,  globules  of  &t ;  «,  0,  0,  starch ;  g^  molecular  granules. 


Wliether  the  gastric  juice  be  entirely  incapable  of  acting  upon  the  muscular  substance 
or  not,  the  above-mentioned  facts  clearly  show  that  muscular  tissue  is  usually  not  com- 
pletely digested  in  the  stomach.  The  action  in  this  organ  is  to  dissolve  out  the  inter- 
muscular fibrous  tissue  and  the  sarcolemma,  or  sheath  of  the  muscular  fibres,  setting  the 
true  muscular  substance  free  and  breaking  it  up  into  small  particles.  The  mass  of  tissue 
is  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  thin,  pultaceous  fluid,  which  passes  into  the  small 
intestine,  where  the  process  of  digestion  is  completed.  As  far  as  a  great  part  of  the  true 
muscular  substance  is  concerned,  the  action  in  the  stomach  is  preparatory  and  not  final. 
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The  constituents  of  the  hlood  (alhnmen,  corpuscles,  etc.),  which  may  be  introduced 
in  small  quantity  in  connection  with  muscular  tissue,  are  probably  completely  dissolved 
in  the  stomach. 

Action  upon  Albumen^  Fibrin,  CaseinCy  and  Gelatine, — Dr.  Beaumont  thought  that 
raw  albumen,  or  white  of  egg,  became  first  coagulated  in  the  stomach  and  was  afterward 
dissolved ;  but  this  has  been  disproved  by  numerous  other  observers,  who,  however,  have 
experimented  chiefly  on  dogs.  Reference  to  the  experiments  of  Beaumont  will  show  that 
the  phenomena  which  he  described  as  taking  place  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  white 
of  egg  and  gastric  juice,  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  three  hours,  do  not  really 
indicate  coagulation.  Ue  states  that  **  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  small,  white  flocculi  began 
to  appear,  floating  about ;  and  the  mixture  became  of  an  opaque  and  whitish  appearance. 
This  continued  slowly  and  uniformly  to  increase  for  three  hours,  at  which  time  the  fluid 
had  become  of  a  milky  appearance ;  the  small  flocculi,  or  loose  coagula,  had  mostly  dis- 
appeared, and  a  light-colored  sediment  subsided  to  the  bottom."  If  white  of  egg  be  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  pure  water  and  be  gently  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  the  same  small, 
white  flocculi  will  make  their  appearance,  and  the  mixture  will  become  opaque  and 
whitish.  This  is  due  to  the  disengagement  of  shreds  of  the  membranes  in  which  the 
clear  albumen  is  contained ;  these  being  invisible  in  pure  white  of  egg,  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  substances  have  the  same  refractive  power.  A  very  different  appearance  is 
presented  when  water  containing  even  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  added  to  a  liquid 
containing  albumen.  True  coagulation  then  takes  place,  and  the  mixture  becomes  imme- 
diately filled  with  large,  dense  clots ;  or  the  mass  may  become  nearly  solidified,  if  the  acid 
be  added  in  sufficient  quantity.  Longet  and  Schiff  iigected  a  filtered  watery  mixture  of 
albumen  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  through  a  fistulous  opening  and  found  that  no  coagu- 
lation took  place. 

The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  uncooked  white  of  egg  is  to  disintegrate  its 
structure,  separating  and  finally  dissolving  the  membranous  sacs  in  which  the  pure 
albumen  is  contained.  It  also  acts  upon  the  albumen  itself,  forming  a  new  fluid  substance, 
called  albuminose,  or  albumen-peptone,  which,  unlike  albumen,  is  not  coagulated  by  heat 
or  acids,  but  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  tannin,  and  many  of  the  metallic  salts. 

The  digestion  of  raw  or  imperfectly-coagulated  albumen  takes  place  with  considerable 
rapidity  in  the  stomach.  Beaumont  gave  St.  Martin  the  white  of  two  eggs  when  the 
stomach  was  empty  and  found  that  it  had  been  completely  disposed  of  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  digestion  of  albumen  in  this  form  is  more  rapid  than  when  it  has  been  com- 
pletely coagulated  by  heat. 

Coagulated  white  of  ogg  is  almost  if  not  entirely  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice.  If  a 
cube  of  albumen  in  this  condition  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  taking  care  to  agitate  it  occasionally,  the  edges  and  comers 
gradually  become  rounded,  and  nearly  the  whole  mass  finally  breaks  down  and  is  dissolved, 
having  previously  become  softened  so  that  it  may  be  easily  crushed  between  the  fingers. 
Usually,  one  or  two  points  ai>pear  in  the  mass,  which  are  acted  upon  with  difficulty  or 
may  resist  solution  entirely.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  as  well  as  scientific  observation, 
that  eggs  when  hard-boiled  are  less  easily  digested  than  when  they  are  soft-boiled  or  raw. 

The  products  of  the  digestion  of  raw  or  of  coagulated  albumen  (albumen-peptone) 
are  essentially  the  same.  It  is  probable  that  the  entire  process  of  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion of  albumen  takes  place  in  the  stomach,  and,  if  any  pass  out  of  the  pylorus,  the 
quantity  is  exceedingly  small. 

Fibrin,  as  distinguished  from  the  so-called  fibrin  of  the  muscular  tissue,  or  musculine, 
is  not  a  very  important  article  of  diet.  The  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  it  is  more 
rapid  and  complete  than  upon  albumen.  The  well-known  action  upon  fibrin  of  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  has  led  some  physiologists  to  assume  that  the 
acid  is  the  only  constituent  in  the  gastric  juice  necessary  to  the  digestion  of  this  principle ; 
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but  careful  observations  on  the  comparative  action  of  acidulated  water  and  of  artificial 
or  natural  gastric  juice  show  that  the  presence  of  the  organic  matter  is  necessary  to 
the  digestion  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles.  The  action  of 
water  containing  a  small  proportion  of  acid  is  to  render  fibrin  soft  and  transparent,  fre- 
quently giving  to  the  entire  mass  a  jelly-like  consistence.  The  result  of  the  digestion  of 
fibrin  in  the  gastric  juice,  or  in  an  acidulated  fluid  to  which  pepsin  has  been  added,  is 
its  complete  solution  and  transformation  into  a  substance  which  is  not  afi'ected  by  beat, 
acids,  or  by  rennet. 

The  substance  resulting  from  the  action  of  gastric  juice  upon  fibrin,  called  by  Leh- 
mann,  fibrin-peptone,  presents  many  points  of  similarity  with  the  albumen-peptone,  but 
nevertheless  has  certain  distinctive  characters.  Lebmann,  indeed,  supposes  that  there  are 
differences  between  the  products  of  the  digestion  of  all  the  various  nitrogenized  aliment- 
ary principles,  sufiiciently  well  marked  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 

Liquid  casein e  is  immediately  coagulated  by  the  gastric  juice,  by  virtue  both  of  the 
free  acid  and  the  organic  matter.  Once  coagulated,  caseine  is  acted  upon  in  the  same 
way  as  coagulated  albumen.  The  caseine  which  is  taken  as  an  ingredient  of  cheese  is 
digested  in  the  same  way.  According  to  Lehmann,  coagulated  caseine  requires  a  longer 
time  for  its  solution  in  the  stomach  than  most  otber  nitrogenized  substances ;  and  it  is 
stated  by  the  same  author,  on  the  authority  of  Elsilsser,  that  the  caseine  of  human  milk, 
which  coagulates  only  into  a  sort  of  jelly,  is  more  easily  digested  than  caseine  from  cow's 
milk.  The  product  of  the  digestion  of  caseine  is  a  soluble  substance,  not  coagulable  by 
beat  or  the  acids,  called  by  Lehmann,  caseine-peptone. 

Gelatine  is  rapidly  dissolved  in  the  gastric  juice,  when  it  loses  the  characters  by 
which  it  is  ordinarily  recognized,  and  no  longer  forms  a  jelly  on  cooling.  This  substance 
is  much  more  rapidly  disposed  of  than  the  tissues  from  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  digestion  in  the  gastric  juice  resemble  the  substances  resulting  from  tlie  di- 
gestion of  the  albuminoids  generally. 

Action  on  Vegetable  Nitrogenized  Principles, — These  principles,  of  which  gluten  may 
be  taken  as  the  typo,  undoubtedly  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  digested  in  the  stomach. 
Raw  gluten  is  acted  upon  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  fibrin,  and  cooked  gluten  be- 
haves like  coagulated  albumen.  Vegetable  articles  of  food  generally  contain  gluten  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  or  principles  resembling  it,  as  well  as  various  non-nitrogenized 
principles,  and  cellulose.  The  fact  that  these  articles  are  not  easily  attacked  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal,  unless  they  have  been  well  comminuted  in  the  mouth,  is 
shown  by  the  passage  of  grains  of  corn,  beans,  etc.,  in  the  fteces.  When  properly  pre- 
pared by  mastication  and  insalivation,  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  disintegrate 
them,  dissolving  out  the  nitrogenized  principles,  freeing  the  starch  and  other  matters  so 
that  they  may  be  more  easily  acted  upon  in  the  intestines,  and  leaving  the  hard,  indi- 
gestible matters,  such  as  cellulose,  to  pass  away  in  the  faeces.  The  nitrogenized  portions 
of  bread  are  probably  acted  upon  in  the  stomach  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  albumen,  fibrin,  and  caseine. 

Albuminose,  or  Peptones. 

The  product  or  the  sura  of  the  products  of  the  digestion  of  nitrogenized  alimentary 
principles  in  the  stomach  was  first  closely  studied  by  Mialhe,  who.  regarded  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  on  all  principles  of  this  class  as  resulting  in  their  transformation  into 
a  new  substance  which  he  called  albuminose.  Lehmann  has  since  investigated  the  prin- 
ciples resulting  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  various  nitrogenized  matters  and 
describes  them  under  the  name  of  peptones.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  stom- 
ach-digestion is  not  merely  a  solution  of  certain  alimentary  principles,  but  that  these 
substances  undergo  very  marked  changes  and  lose  the  properties  by  which  they  are  gen- 
erally recognized.    That  the  different  principles  resulting  from  this  tr-  •^ 
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semble  each  other  very  closely  is  also  undoubted ;  but  there  are  differences  in  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  products  of  digestion  of  different  principles,  as  well  as  differences, 
which  have  lately  been  noted,  as  regards  their  behavior  with  reagents. 

Albnminose  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  a  feeble  odor  resembling  that  of  meat.  It  is 
not  coagulable  by  heat,  acids,  or  by  pepsin ;  a  property  which  distinguishes  it  from  almost 
all  of  the  nitrogenized  prmciples  of  food.  It  is  coagulated,  however,  by  many  of  the 
metallic  salts,  by  chlorine,  and  by  a  solution  of  tann'm,  after  it  has  been  acidulated  by 
nitric  acid.  On  evaporating  albuminose  to  dryness,  the  residue  consists  of  a  yellowish- 
white  substance,  resembling  desiccated  white  of  egg.  This  is  soluble  in  water,  when  it 
regains  its  characteristic  properties ;  but  it  is  entirely  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Lehmann  found  a  great  similarity  between  the  substances  resulting  from  the  digestion 
of  the  various  albuminoid  bodies,  and  even  those  produced  by  the  digestion  of  gluten, 
chondrine,  and  gelatinous  tissues.  He  was  unable  to  obtain  the  peptones  free  from  min- 
eral substances.  In  the  condition  of  greatest  purity  in  which  they  have  been  obtained, 
they  have  been  found  to  be  white,  amorphous,  odorless,  witli  a  mucous  taste,  very  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Their  watery  solutions  redden  litmus.  They 
combine  readily  with  bases,  forming  neutral  salts  soluble  in  water.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  various  peptones  are  not  as  yet  very  well  defined.  Lehmann  states  that  they 
always  contain  the  same  proportion  of  sulphur  that  existed  in  the  albuminoid  substances 
from  which  they  are  formed.  According  to  this  observer,  the  gastric  juice  transforms  the 
varioas  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles  into  these  liquid  substances,  which  are  not  easily 
coagulable  and  which  present  slight  differences  in  chemical  composition  and  general  prop- 
erties, varying  with  the  principles  from  which  they  are  formed.  Those  which  have  been 
most  particularly  described  are  fibrin- peptone,  albumen-peptone,  and  caseine-peptone. 

With  even  the  imi)erfect  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  properties  of  albuminose, 
it  is  evident  that  stomach-digestion,  aside  from  its  function  in  preparing  certain  articles 
for  the  action  of  the  intestinal  fluids,  does  not  simply  liquefy  certain  of  the  alimentary 
principles,  but  changes  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  endesmotic  and  provides 
against  the  coagulation  which  is  so  readily  induced  in  ordinary  nitrogenized  bodies. 
Albuminose  passes  through  membranes  with  great  facility,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not 
coagulable  by  heat  or  the  acids. 

Another,  the  most  important  and  the  essential  change  whicli  is  exerted  by  the  gastric 
juice  upon  the  albuminoids,  is  that  by  which  they  are  rendered  capable  of  assimilation 
by  the  system  after  their  absorption.  The  important  fact  that  pure  albumen  and  gela- 
tine, when  injected  into  the  blood,  are  not  assimilable,  but  are  rejected  by  the  kidneys, 
was  first  demonstrated  by  Bernard  and  Barreswil.  These  observers  found,  also,  that  albu- 
men and  gelatine  which  had  previously  been  digested  in  gastric  juice  were  assimilnted  in 
the  same  way  as  though  they  had  penetrated  by  the  natural  process  of  absorption  from 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  same  is  true  of  caseine  and  fibrin.  These  facts,  showing  that 
something  more  is  necessary  in  stomach-digestion  than  mere  solution,  point  to  pepsin  as 
the  important  active  principle  in  producing  the  peculiar  modifications  so  necessary  to 
proper  assimilation  of  nitrogenized  alimentary  substances.  The  action  by  which  the 
albuminoids  are  thus  modified  in  certain  of  their  chemical  and  physical  properties,  as 
well  as  dissolved,  was  formerly  called  catalytic;  but  the  signification  of  this  term  as 
applied  to  the  functi(ms  of  digestion,  nssimilation,  and  nutrition,  is  so  indefinite,  that  it 
seems  to  be  hardly  more  than  a  word  used  to  express  an  absence  of  positive  knowledge. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  action  of  pepsin  is  essential  to  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  albuminoid  alimentary  principles,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  what  is  known  as 
albuminose,  or  peptones;  and  the  change  into  albuminose  takes  place  in  all  nitrogenized 
principles  that  are  liquified  in  the  stomach.  This  may  occur  even  when  the  albuminoid 
matters  are  somewhat  advanced  in  putrefaction,  and  the  gastric  juice  undoubtedly  pos- 
tetses  antiseptic  properties,  which  fact  accounts  for  the  frequent  innocuousness  of  animal 
•qbiUlices  in  various  stages  of  decomposition  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 
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Action  of  the  Gastric  Juice  on  Fats^  Sugars,  and  Amylaceous  Substances, — Beaumont 
does  Dot  say  macli  with  regard  to  the  changes  which  fatty  substances  undergo  in  the  stom- 
ach, except  that  they  are  '*  digested  with  great  diflSculty."  All  the  recent  observations 
on  this  subject  show  that  these  principles,  when  taken  in  the  condition  of  oil,  pass  out 
at  the  pylorus  unchanged.  Most  of  the  fatty  constituents  of  the  food  are  liquefied  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body  ;  and,  when  taken  in  the  form  of  adipose  tissue,  tie  little  vesi- 
cles in  which  the  oleaginous  matter  is  contained  are  dissolved,  the  fat  is  set  free  and 
melted,  and  floats  in  the  form  of  great  drops  of  oil  on  the  alimentary  mass.  The  action 
of  the  stomach,  then,  seems  to  be  to  prepare  the  fats  for  digestion,  chiefly  by  dissolving 
the  adipose  vesicles,  for  the  complete  digestion  which  takes  place  in  the  small  in- 
testine. 

The  varieties  of  sugar  of  which  glucose  is  the  type  undergo  little  if  'any  change  in 
digestion  and  are  probably  for  the  most  part  directly  absorbed  by  the  mncous  membrane 
of  the  stomach.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  varieties  of  sugar  classed  with 
cane-sugar.  It  has  been  shown  that  cane-sugar  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  living  animal 
is  not  assimilated  by  the  system  but  is  immediately  rejected  by  the  kidneys.  When, 
however,  it  has  been  changed  into  glucose  by  the  action  of  a  dilute  acid  or  by  digestion 
in  the  gastric  juice,  it  no  longer  behaves  as  a  foreign  substance  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
urine.  This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  changes  which  cane-sugar  undergoes  in  the 
stomach.  Experiments  have  shown  that  this  variety  of  sugar,  after  being  digested  for 
several  hours  in  the  gastric  juice,  is  slowly  converted  into  glucose.  This  action  does  not 
depend  upon  any  constituent  of  the  gastric  juice  except  the  free  acid ;  and  an  exceedingly 
dilute  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  had  an  equally  marked  effect.  Experiments  in  arti- 
ficial digestion  have  shown  that  cane-sugar  is  transformed  into  glucose  by  the  gastric 
juice  very  slowly,  the  action  of  this  fluid  in  no  way  differing  from  that  of  very  dilute 
acids.  In  the  natural  process  of  digestion,  this  action  may  take  place  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ;  but  it  is  not  shown  to  be  constant  or  important,  and  we  must  look  to  intestinal  di- 
gestion for  the  rapid"  and  eflScient  transformation  of  cane-sugar. 

The  action  of  gastric  juice,  unmixed  with  saliva,  upon  starch  is  entirely  negative,  as 
far  as  any  transformation  into  sugar  is  concerned.  When  the  starch  is  enclosed  in  vege- 
table cells,  it  is  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  nitrogenized  parts. 
Raw  starch,  in  the  form  of  granules,  becomes  hydrated  in  the  stomach,  on  account  of 
the  elevated  temperature  and  the  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  organ.  This  is  not  the 
form,  however,  in  which  starch  is  generally  taken  by  the  human  subject ;  but  when  it  is 
so  taken,  the  stomach  evidently  assists  in  preparing  it  for  the  more  complete  processes 
of  digestion  which  are  to  take  place  in  the  small  intestine. 

Cooked  or  hydrated  starch,  the  form  in  which  it  exists  in  bread,  farinaceous  prepara- 
tions generally,  and  ordinary  vegetables,  is  not  affected  by  the  pure  gastric  juice  and 
passes  out  at  the  pylorus  unchanged.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  gastric 
juice  does  not  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  action  induced  by  the  saliva ;  and  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  gastric  juice  taken  from  the  stomach,  when  it  contains  a  notable 
quantity  of  saliva,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  power  of  transforming  starch  into  sugar. 
It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  with  regard  to  this  question,  experiments  on  dogs,  as 
these  animals  do  not  naturally  take  starch  as  food,  do  not  correspond  with  observations 
on  the  human  subject. 

The  changes  which  vegetable  acids  and  salts,  the  various  inorganic  constituents  of 
food,  and  the  liquids  which  come  under  the  head  of  drinks  undergo  in  the  stomach  are 
very  slight.  Most  of  these  principles  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  digested ;  for  they  are 
either  liquid  or  in  solution  in  water  and  are  capable  of  direct  absorption  and  assimila- 
tion. With  regard  to  most  of  the  inorganic  salts,  they  either  exist  in  small  quantity  in 
the  ordinary  water  taken  as  drink  or  are  united  with  organic  nitrogenized  principles. 
In  the  latter  case,  they  become  intimately  combined  with  the  organic  principles  result- 
ing from  stomach-digestion.     We  have  already  seen  that  the  various  peptones  have  been 
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found  to  contain  the  same  inorganic  constituents  which  existed  in  the  nitrogcnized  prin- 
ciples from  which  they  are  formed. 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  upon 
the  phosphate  and  the  carhonate  of  lime,  salts  which  are  considered  nearly  if  not  en- 
tirely insoluble.  The  action  upon  these  principles  is  interesting,  as  they  are  essential 
constituents  of  the  osseous  tissues.  Observations  in  both  natural  and  artificial  digestion 
have  shown  that  the  calcareous  constituents  of  bone  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  dissolved 
in  the  gastric  juice.  Bones  are  digested  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  stomach,  although 
the  greater  part  passes  through  the  alimentary  canal  and  is  discharged  unchanged  in  the 
faeces.  Beaumont  has  shown  this  to  be  true  in  the  human  subject  by  experiments  which 
he  performed,  out  of  the  body,  with  gastric  juice  taken  from  St.  Martin.  In  these  ob- 
servations, after  a  certain  portion  of  the  bone  had  been  dissolved,  the  action  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  fresh  gastric  juice.  In  the  natural  process  of  digestion,  the 
solution  of  the  calcareous  elements  of  bone  is  more  rapid  than  in  artificial  digestion, 
from  the  fact  that  the  juice  is  being  continually  absorbed  and  secreted  anew  by  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Duration  of  Stomach-Digestion. 

Now  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestines  in  digestion 
is  more  fully  understood,  less  interest  is  attached  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  different  articles  of  food  than  formerly,  when  the  stom- 
ach was  regarded  as  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  digestive  organ.  It  was  thought  at 
one  time  that  the  food  was  converted  in  the  stomach  into  a  pultaceous  mass  called  chyme, 
which  passed  into  the  intestine,  where  the  assimilable  portion,  the  cliyle,  was  separated 
and  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  Beaumont,  in  preparing  the  elaborate  table  which  has 
been  so  much  quoted,  conceived  that  the  simple  action  of  the  gastric  juice  represented 
the  chief  part  of  the  digestive  process ;  and  that  it  was  possible,  from  experiments  with 
this  fluid,  to  ascertain  the  digestibility  of  different  articles.  From  this  point  of  view,  he 
regarded  fatty  substances,  which  are  now  known  to  be  digested  exclusively  in  the  small 
intestines,  as  requiring  a  very  long  time  for  their  digestion. 

Understanding,  as  we  do,  that  comparatively  few  articles,  and  these  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  class  of  organic  nitrogenized  principles,  are  completely  dissolved  in  the 
stomach,  it  is  evident  that  the  length  of  time  during  which  food  remains  in  this  organ,  or 
the  time  occupied  in  the  solution  of  food  by  gastric  juice,  out  of  the  body,  does  not  rep- 
resent the  absolute  digestibility  of  different  articles.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  interesting  and 
an  important  question  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  duration  of  stomach-digestion. 

There  has  certainly  never  been  presented  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  determining 
the  duration  of  stomach-digestion  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Martin.  From  a  great  number 
of  observations  made  on  digestion  in  the  stomach  itself,  Beaumont  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  **  the  time  ordinarily  required  for  the  disposal  of  a  moderate  meal  of  the 
fibrous  parts  of  meat,  with  bread,  etc.,  is  three  to  three  and  a  half  hours."  The  obser- 
vations of  Prof.  F.  G.  Smith,  made  upon  St.  Martin  many  years  later,  give  two  hours  as 
the  longest  time  that  aliments  remained  in  the  stomach.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  intes- 
tinal fistula,  reported  by  Prof.  Busch,  of  Bonn,  it  was  noted  that  food  began  to  pass  out 
of  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  fifteen  minutes  after  its  ingestion  and  continued  to 
pass  for  three  or  four  hours,  until  the  stomach  was  emptied. 

Undoubtedly,  the  duration  of  stomach-digestion  varies  in  different  individuals  and  is 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  taken,  conditions  of  the  nervous 
system,  exercise,  etc.  As  a  mere  approximation,  the  average  time  that  food  remains  in 
the  stomach  after  an  ordinary  meal  may  be  stated  to  be  from  two  to  four  hours. 

Digestibility  of  Different  Aliments  in  the  Stomach. — We  are  indebted  to  Beaumont 
for  nearly  all  that  is  positively  known  regarding  the  facility  with  which  different  articles 
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are  disposed  of  in  the  stomach.  While  it  is  fully  understood  that  most  of  the  substances 
experimented  upon  by  him  are  not  completely  digested  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  although 
he  was  often  wrong  in  assuming  that  articles  of  food  were  digested  when  they  had  not 
become  completely  liquefied  and  consequently  endosmotic,  the  table  which  he  prepared 
with  so  much  care  was  the  result  of  such  conscientious  and  extended  research,  that  it 
must  always  be  recognized  as  of  great  value.  Nearly  all  of  the  results  given  in  the  table 
are  derived  from  experiments  frequently  repeated  and  *^  performed  under  the  naturally 
healthy  condition  of  the  stomach  and  ordinary  exercise."  They  show  the  mean  time 
employed  in  the  digestion,  in  the  stomach,  of  most  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  food,  in  the 
person  of  a  healthy  young  man  of  good  digestive  powers.  Of  course  it  must  be  under- 
stood  that  there  are  important  peculiarities  in  different  individuals,  which  could  not  be 
considered.  As  many  of  the  alimentary  substances  experimented  upon  are  but  slightly^ 
acted  on  by  the  gastric  juice,  it  has  been  thought  proper,  in  making  the  selections  from 
the  table,  to  discard  all  articles  which  are  mainly  digested  in  the  small  intestine. 
With  these  modifications,  therefore,  the  following  table  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  most  of  the  ordinary  nitrogenized  articles  are  acted 
upon  in  the  stomach ;  they  being  either  completely  dissolved,  and  probably  directly  ab- 
sorbed by  its  mucous  membrane,  or  prepared  for  the  action  of  the  intestinal  fluids,  passing 
gradually  out  at  the  pylorus.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  slow  digestion  does 
not  always  indicate  that  the  process  is  diflScult,  and  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluids  upon 
many  articles  which  apparently  give  no  trouble  in  digestion  is  by  no  means  rapid. 


Table  showing  the  DigestihUity  of  various  Alimentary  Substances  in  the 

Stomach,     (Beaumont.) 


ArtldM  of  Diet. 


Milk 

do 

E;2ri?9,  fresh 

do.      do 

do.      do 

do.      do 

do.     do 

do.     do 

Casta  rd 

Codflah,  cared  dry 

Trout,  Balmon,  fresh... 
do.        do.        do.  ... 
Bass,  striped,     do.  ... 
Floaoder,  do.  ... 

Catfl»h,  do.  ... 

Salmon,  salted 

Oysters,  fresh 

do.       do 

do.       do 

Venison  Pteak 

Pig,  sacking 

Lamb,  fresh 

Beef,  fresh,  lean,  rare.. 

Beef-steak 

Beef,  fresh,  lean,  drj . . . 
do.    with  mnstard,  etc 

do.  with  salt  only 

do 

Mutton,  fresh 

do.        do 

do.        do 

Veal,  fresh 

do.      do 

Pork,  steak 

do.     fat  and  lean 

do.     recently  salted . . . 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

Turkey,  wild 

do.      domesticated., 
do.              do. 
Goose,  wild 


Mod«  of  PNpws- 

1^ 

Uon. 

Boiled 

800 

Raw 

2-1& 

do. 

2-00 

Whipped 

1-80 

Roasted 

215 

Soft-boiled 

800 

Hard-boUed 

8-80 

Fried 

880 

Baked 

2-45 

Boiled 

200 

do. 

1-80 

Fried 

1-80 

Broiled 

800 

Fried 

8-80 

da 

8-80 

Boiled 

400 

Raw 

2-55 

Roasted 

8- 15 

Stewed 

8-80 

Broiled 

1-85' 

Roasted 

2-80 

Broiled 

2-30 

Roasted 

800 

Broiled 

3-00 

Roasted 

8-80 

Boiled 

8  10 

do. 

8-86 

Fried 

4-00 

Broiled 

800 

Boiled 

800 

Roanted 

815 

Broiled 

400 

Fried 

4-80 

Broiled 

815 

Roasted 

6- 15 

Raw 

800 

Stewed 

800 

Broiled 

8- 16 

Fried 

415 

Boiled 

4-80 

Roasted 

2-18 

Boiled 

2-25 

Roasted 

2-80 

do. 

280 

ArUclM  of  DtoL 


Chicken,  fhll  grown 

Fowls,  domestic 

do.  do 

Ducks,  domesticated 

do.     wild 

Soup,  barley 

do.      bean 

do.      chicken 

do.     mntton 

do.      oypter 

do.      beef,     vegetables,  ( 

and  bread ) 

do.      marrow-bones 

Plt's'  feet,  sonscd 

Tripe,  do 

Brains,  animal 

Spinal  marrow,  animal 

Liver,  beeves*,  fi^sh 

Aponeurosis 

Heart,  animal 

Cartilage 

Tendon  

Hash,  meat  and  vegetables. 

Sausage,  fresh 

Gelatine 

Cheese,  old,  strong 

Green  com  and  beans 

Beans,  pod 

Parsnips 

Potatoes,  Irish 

do.         do 

do.         do 

Cabbage,  head 

do.        do.  with  vinegar; 

do.        do 

Carrot,  orange 

Turnips,  flat 

Beets 

Bread,  com , 

do.     wheat,  fresh 

Apples,  sweet,  mellow I 

do.     sonr,       do I 

do.       do.     hard 
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Most  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  above  table  are  in  accordance  with  the  popular  ideas 
regarding  the  digestibility  of  various  articles,  based  upon  general  experience.  With  these 
as  a  guide,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  what  is  known  regarding  the 
facility  with  which  different  articles  are  disposed  of  in  the  stomach : 

Milk  is  one  of  the  articles  digested  in  the  stomach  with  greatest  ease.  Its  highly-nu- 
tritive properties  and  the  variety  of  principles  which  it  contains  render  it  extremely  valu- 
able as  an  article  of  diet,  particularly  when  the  digestive  powers  are  impaired  and  when 
it  is  important  to  supply  the  system  with  considerable  nutriment.  Eggs  are  likewise 
highly  nutritious  and  are  easily  digested.  Raw  and  soft-boiled  eggs  are  more  easily 
digested  than  hard-boiled.  Whipped  eggs  are  apparently  disposed  of  with  great  facility. 
As  a  rule,  the  flesh  of  fish  is  more  easily  digested  than  that  of  the  warm-blooded  animals. 
Oysters,  especially  when  raw,  are  quite  easy  of  digestion.  The  flesh  of  mammals  seems 
to  be  more  easily  digested  than  the  flesh  of  birds.  Of  the  difl*erent  kinds  of  meat,  veni- 
son, lamb,  beef,  and  mutton  are  easily  digested,  while  veal  and  fat  roast-pork  are  digested 
with  difficulty.  Soups  are  generally  very  easily  digested.  The  animal  substances  which 
were  found  to  be  digested  most  rapidly,  however,  were  tripe,  pigs'  feet,  and  brains. 
Vegetable  articles  are  represented  in  the  table  as  being  digested  in  about  the  same  time 
as  ordinary  animal  food ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  digestion  of  these  substances  takes  place 
in  the  smcdl  intestine.  I3read  is  digested  in  about  the  time  required  for  the  digestion  of 
the  ordinary  meats. 

Circtimstances  which  influence  StomacJirDigestion, 

The  various  conditions  which  influence  stomach-digestion,  except  those  which  relate 
exclusively  to  the  character  or  the  quantity  of  food,  operate  mainly  by  influencing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  gastric  juice.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  temperature  has  any 
influence ;  for  the  temperature  of  the  stomach  in  health  does  not  present  variations  suffi- 
cient to  have  any  marked  eflect  upon  digestion.  Experiments  in  artificial  digestion  have 
shown  that  alimentary  substances  are  most  vigorously  acted  upon  when  maintained  in 
contact  with  gastric  juice  at  or  near  100°  Fahr. 

As  a  rule,  gentle  exercise,  coiyoined  with  repose  or  agreeable  and  tranquil  occupation 
of  the  mind,  is  more  favorable  to  digestion  than  absolute  rest.  Violent  exercise  or  severe 
mental  or  physical  exertion  is  always  undesirable  immediately  after  the  ingestion  of  a 
large  quantity  of  food,  and,  as  a  matter  of  common  experience,  has  been  found  to  retard 
digestion.  Sleep,  if  light  and  taken  in  the  sitting  posture,  seems  almost  necessary  to  easy 
digestion  in  many  persons ;  but  it  should  be  continued  for  only  a  few  minutes.  A  pro- 
longed and  deep  sleep  immediately  after  a  full  meal  is  almost  always  injurious,  and  ex- 
traordinary heaviness  at  that  time  is  generally  an  indication  that  too  much  food  has  been 
taken. 

The  efl!*ects  of  sudden  and  considerable  loss  of  blood  upon  stomach -digestion  are  very 
marked.  After  a  full  meal,  the  whole  alimentary  tract  is  deeply  congested,  and  this  con- 
dition is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  secretion,  in  proper  quantity,  of  the  various  diges- 
tive fluids.  When  the  entire  quantity  of  blood  in  the  economy  is  greatly  diminished  from 
any  cause,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  supplying  the  amount  of  gastric  juice  necessary  for  a 
very  full  meal,  and  disorders  of  digestion  are  apt  to  occur,  especially  if  a  large  quantity 
of  food  have  been  taken.  This  is  also  true  in  inanition,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  is 
greatly  diminished.  In  this  condition,  although  the  system  constantly  craves  nourish- 
ment and  the  appetite  is  frequently  enormous,  food  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time. 

As  a  rule,  children  and  young  persons  digest  food  which  is  adapted  to  them  more 
easily  and  in  larger  relative  quantity  than  those  in  adult  life  or  in  old  ago  ;  but,  ordina- 
rily, in  old  age,  the  digestive  processes  are  carried  on  with  more  vigor  and  rejrularity 
than  the  other  vegetative  functions,  such  as  general  assimilation,  circulation,  or  resi)iration. 
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I7\flu€nee  of  the  Neniou9  Syitem  on  the  Stamaeh, — It  ia  wt41  known  that  inentul 
emotions  frequeiitlj  Imvy  a  cittrked  mfloenco  on  digestion,  and  tliis^  of  coursts,  can  take 
place  only  tbrougb  the  nervous  system*  Of  the  two  nerves  which  are  distributed  t<>  the 
stomach,  the  pneiimogastric  has  been  the  more  caret'oUy  studied,  exi>erinaent8  u})on  the 
sympathetic  being  ditiicuJt  and  unsatisfactory.  Although  the  complete  history  of  the 
intiuence  of  the  piieumogastric  nerves  upon  digeBtion  belonga  to  the  section  on  the  nervoui 
system,  it  will  be  interesting  in  this  conneetion  to  coneider  briefly  some  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  uscertained  with  regard  to  tlie  iuHneuee  which  tht^se  nerves  exert  upon 
the  stomach. 

After  section  of  the  pneumogafitric  nerves  in  the  neck,  acts  of  deghitition  are  apparent- j 
Jy  performed,  but  the  food  usually  eoUecta  in  and  distends  tlie  paralyzed  ceeophagus 
does  not  pass  to  the  stomach.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  first  experiment! 
upon  the  intiuenceot  the  pneumogastrics  on  digestion  should  have  been  contradictory,  aotn 
cuntending  that  section  of  the  nerves  arrested  stomach -digestion,  while  others  maintained 
that  tlie  nerves  had  little  or  nu  influence  upon  the  stomach.     It  is  evident  that,  without 
uu  ai>preciation  of  the  effects  uf  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  deglutition,  observa- 
tions on  the  influence  of  their  section  upon  stomach-digestion  would  be  of  little  value* 

The  experiments  of  Longet  seem  to  sLow  that^  while  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  in 
the  neck  undoubtedly  diminishes  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  the  prmluction  of  this  fluid 
is  not  entirely  arrested.     Ho  states  that  in  doge,  one  or  two  days  after  section  of  the 
nerves,  he  found  the  lacteals  filled  with  chjle  after  milk  had  been  passed  into  the  stom- 
ach ;  but  it  is  now  well  known  that  chyle  is  in  great  part,  if  n<:>t  entirely  formed  in  the 
intestinal  eana\  without  the  intervention  of  the  stomach.    Another  experiment,  liowever|J 
is  more  interesting.     After  section  of  the  pneumogastrics,  having  exposed  the  mucoun 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  he  found  that  an  acid  fluid  appeared  in  parts  which  were  snli 
jected  to  mechanical  or  galvanic  irritation.     The  genera]  results  of  liis  experiments  oii^ 
this  subject  were  that,  after  the  division  of  tioth  pneumogastric  nervefl^  small  quantities  of 
food  could  be  digested  in  the  stomachy  but  that  a  considerable  mass  was  only  chymifled 
on  the  surfacOj  the  centre  not  undergoing  any  alteration.    This  he  attributes,  not  so  mncb 
to  arrest  of  secretion  of  tljo  gastric  juice,  as  to  paralysis  of  the  nioveujents  of  the  stomact 
which,  when  the  mass  of  food  is  considerable,  are  necessary  in  order  to  expose  all  part^l 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

The  extierimonts  of  Bernard  on  tliis  subject  are  very  clear  and  satisfactory.     When 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  turgid  with  blood,  Uie  animal  (a  dog)  being  In 
full  digestion  and  provided  with  a  large  gastric  fistula  so  that  the  changes  which  might 
take  place  in  tlie  stomach  could  be  readily  obsen^ed,  the  pneumogastrics  were  divided  in 
the  neck.     At  once  the  mucous  membrane  became  pale  and  flaccid,  and  the  secretion  of, 
gastric  juice  was  arrested.     When  tho  animal  died  after  section  of  the  pnuamogastric 
during  digestion,  it  was  remarked  that  tho  absorption  of  chyle  seemed  to  have  been  ai^l 
rested^  the  la<^teals  being  found  to  contain  coagulated  chyle  even  as  far  as  the  villi  of  th#^ 
intestiaes.     According  to  these  experiments,  tho  action  of  gastric  juice  which  might  exist 
in  the  st<»macb  at  the  time  of  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  w*ouId  continue,  but  no  new 
fluid  is  secreted  \  and,  if  tlie  fluid  thus  remaining  in  the  stomach  be  neutralized,  digestion 
is  immediately  arrested.     In  one  experiment  in    which  tho  pneumogastrics  had  been 
divided,  having  previously  emptied  the  stomach,  Bernard  introduced  meat  finely  diTided^. 
The  next  day,  the  meat  tiod  a  distinctly- ammoniacal  odor  and  an  alkaline  reaction,  tb^ 
result  of  spontaneous  decompositiom     These  experiments  show  only  an  inimediate  arres.^ 
of  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.     In  certain  exceptional  instances,  in  which  anima^^ 
survive  the  section  of  both  nerves  for  a  number  of  days  or  Rimetimes  even  recover,     ^^ 
has  been  noted  that,  after  a  few  days,  an  acid  secretion  again  takes  place  in  th^  aloni»^>^^ 

Although  much  confusion  exists  in  the  earlier  observations  on  the  effects  oC  ifct^t:^  ©( 
the  pnouraogastrics  upon  the  stomach,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  r«*^;:^^\sX  *^^^^^^- 
monta  are  tolerably  definite. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  division  of  both  these  nerves  produces  immediate  and 
grave  disorder  in  the  process  of  stomach-digestion,  amounting,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
to  complete  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  Its  secretion  may  be  induced 
again  by  local  stimulation,  but  the  quantity  is  always  greatly  diminished.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  possible  that  very  small  quantities  of  food  may  be  digested  in  the 
Htomach  a  day  or  two  after  the  operation ;  and,  if  the  animal  survive  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  secreti<m  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  reestablished.  Serious  trouble  in  stomach- 
digestion  is  produced  by  the  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  consequent 
upon  section  of  both  pneumogastrics. 

Movements  of  the  Stomach,— As  the  articles  of  food  are  passed  into  the  stomach  by 
the  acts  of  deglutition,  the  organ  gradually  changes  its  form,  size,  and  position.  When 
the  stomach  is  empty,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  its  lining  membrane  are  in  contact  in 
many  parts  and  are  thrown  into  numerous  longitudinal  folds.  As  the  organ  is  distended, 
these  folds  are  effaced,  the  stomach  itself  becoming  more  rounded;  and,  as  the  two  ends 
with  the  lesser  curvature  are  comparatively  immovable,  the  whole  organ  undergoes  a 
movement  of  rotation,  by  which  the  anterior  face  becomes  superior  and  is  applied  to  the 
diaphragm.  At  this  time  the  great  pouch  has  nearly  filled  the  left  hypochondriac  region, 
the  greater  curvature  looks  anteriorly,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls. 
Aside  from  these  changes,  which  are  merely  due  to  the  distention,  the  stomach  under- 
goes important  movements,  which  continue  until  its  contents  have  been  dissolved  and 
absorbed  or  have  passed  out  at  the  pylorus.  But  while  these  movements  are  taking 
place,  the  two  orifices  are  guarded,  so  that  the  food  shall  remain  for  the  proper  time 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  We  have  already  noted  the  rhythmical  con- 
tractions of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  oesophagus,  by  which  regurgitation  of  food  is 
prevented ;  and  the  circular  fibres,  which  form  a  thick  ring  at  the  pylorus,  are  constantly 
contracted,  so  that,  at  least  during  the  first  periods  of  digestion,  only  liquids  and  that 
portion  of  food  which  has  been  reduced  to  a  pultaceous  consistence  can  pass  into  the 
small  intestine.  It  is  well  known  that  this  resistance  at  the  pylorus  does  not  endur^  in- 
definitely, for  indigestible  articles  of  considerable  size,  such  as  stones,  have  been  passed 
by  the  anus  after  having  been  introduced  into  the  stomach ;  but  observation  has  shown 
that  mosses  of  digestible  matter  are  passed  by  the  movements  of  the  stomach  to  the 
pylorus,  over  and  over  again,  and  that  they  do  not  find  their  way  into  the  intestine  until 
they  have  become  softened  and  broken  down. 

The  coDtractions  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  are  of  the  kind  characteristic  of  the 
non-striated  muscular  fibres.  If  the  finger  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  linng 
animal  during  digestion,  it  is  gently  but  rather  firmly  grasped  by  a  contraction,  which  is 
slow  and  gradual,  enduring  for  a  few  seconds,  and  as  slowly  and  gradually  relaxing  and 
extending  to  another  part.  The  movements  during  digestion  undoubtedly  present  certain 
differences  in  different  animals;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phenomenon  is  univer- 
sal. In  dogs,  when  the  abdomen  is  opened  soon  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  the  stomach 
appears  pretty  firmly  contracted  on  its  contents.  In  a  case  reported  by  Todd  and  Bow- 
man, in  the  human  subject,  in  which  the  stomach  was  very  much  hypertrophied  and  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen  were  very  thin,  the  vermicular  movements  could  be  distinctly 
seen.  These  movements  were  active,  resembling  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intes- 
tines, for  which,  indeed,  they  were  mistaken,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  was  not  recog- 
nized during  life.  No  argument,  therefore,  seems  necessary  to  show  that,  during  diges- 
tion, the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  tolerably  active  movements. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  which  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
in  the  lower  animals,  particularly  dogs  and  cats,  and  in  certain  cases  has  been  confirmed 
in  the  human  subject,  is  that,  at  about  the  junction  of  the  cardiac  two-thirds  with  the 
pyloric  third,  there  is  frequently  a  transverse  band  of  fibres  so  firmly  contracted  as  to 
divide  the  cavity  into  two  almost  distinct  compartments.    It  has  also  been  noted  that  the 
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contractions  in  the  cardiac  division  are  much  less  vigorous  than  near  the  pylorus ;  the 
stomach  seeming  simplj  to  adapt  itself  to  the  food  by  a  gentle  pressure  as  it  remains  in 
the  great  pouch,  while,  in  the  pyloric  portion,  divided  otf  as  it  is  by  the  hour-glass  con- 
traction above-mentioned,  the  movements  are  more  frequent,  vigorous,  and  expulsive. 
We  must  again  refer,  however,  to  the  observations  of  Beaumont  for  the  only  accurate 
description  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  as  they  take  place  durmg  digestion  in  the 
human  subject. 

The  experiments  of  Beaumont  were  generally  made  with  the  subject  lying  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  movements  of  the  stomach  were  observed  by  following  with  the  eye  a 
particular  morsel  of  food  as  it  passed  along,  or  by  introducing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
into  the  organ  and  allowing  it  to  move  with  the  alimentary  mass.  It  was  invariably 
found  that  the  movements  of  the  thermometer-bulb  were  the  same  as  those  observed  by 
identifying  and  following  a  particular  portion  of  food.  As  the  alimentary  bolus  enters 
by  the  cardiac  opening,  it  turns  to  the  left,  descends  into  the  greater  pouch,  and  follows 
the  greater  curvature  to  the  pyloric  end.  It  then  returns  to  the  cardiac  orifice  by  the 
lesser  curvature  and  takes  again  tlie  same  course  as  before.  While  these  revolutions,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  alimentary  mass  are  going  on,  the  food  is  turned  over  and  over,  so  that 
it  becomes  intimately  mixed  with  the  digestive  fluids  and  subjected  to  a  certain  amount 
of  trituration.  This  action  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  as  fresh  portions  of  food 
are  thereby  successively  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  boluses,  with 
their  particles  agglutinated  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  mouth,  are  disintegrated  and  pene- 
trated with  the  gastric  fluid  in  every  part. 

A  marked  difference  was  observed  between  the  movements  in  the  cardiac  and  in  the 
pyloric  portion.  When  the  thermometer-bulb  arrived  at  the  contracted  septum,  which 
was  three  or  four  inches  from  the  pyloric  end,  it  was  at  first  stopped  by  the  forcible  con-, 
traction ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  there  was  a  gentle  relaxation  which  allowed  it  to  pass, 
when  it  was  drawn  quite  forcibly  for  three  or  four  inches  toward  the  pyloric  opening. 
When  in  this  portion  of  the  stomach,  the  bulb  was  firmly  grasped  and  made  to  undergo 
a  spiral  motion ;  and,  if  drawn  forcibly  out,  it  gave  to  the  fingers  the  sensation  of  being 
held  by  a  strong  suction  force.  As  soon  as  relaxation  occurs,  the  bulb  is  passed  back  to 
the  seat  of  stricture,  and,  when  pulled  through  this,  it  moves  freely  in  the  great  cavity. 
Each  one  of  these  revolutions  was  found  to  occupy  from  one  to  three  minutes.  They 
were  slower  at  first  than  after  digestion  had  been  somewhat  advanced. 

The  mechanism  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach  is  easily  appreciated  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  and  varied  direction  of  the  fibres  which  form  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  fact  that  the  stomach,  when  distended,  is  more  or  less  displaced  with 
every  movement  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  also,  how,  in  the  pyloric 
portion,  where  the  muscular  fibres  are  thickest  and  the  cavity  is  elongated  and  compara- 
tively small,  the  movements  should  be  more  vigorous  and  expulsive  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
organ.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  movements  of  the  stomach  are 
animated  by  the  pneumogastric  nerves  and  become  arrested  when  both  these  nerves  are 
divided. 

As  the  result  chiefly  of  the  observations  of  Beaumont,  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
a  summary  of  the  physiological  movements  of  the  stomach  in  digestion : 

The  stomach  normally  undergoes  no  movements  until  food  is  passed  into  its  cavity. 
When  food  is  received,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  congested 
and  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  commences,  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  begin, 
which  are  slow  and  irregular  during  the  commencement  of  stomach-digestion,  but  become 
more  vigorous  and  regular  as  the  process  advances.  After  digestion  has  become  fully 
established,  the  stomach  is  generally  divided,  by  the  firm  and  almost  constant  contraction 
of  an  oblique  band  of  fibres,  into  a  cardiac  and  a  pyloric  portion ;  the  former  occupying 
about  two-thirds,  and  the  latter,  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  organ.  The  contractions 
of  the  cardiac  division  of  the  stomach  are  uniform  and  rather  gentle ;   while,  in  the 
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pjlorio  division,  they  are  intermittent  and  more  expulsive.  The  effect  of  the  contractions 
of  the  stomach  upon  the  food  contained  in  its  cavity  is  to  subject  it  to  a  tolerably  uniform 
pressure,  with  a  certain  amount  of  trituration  and  agitation,  in  the  cardiac  portion,  the 
general  tendency  of  the  movement  being  toward  the  pylorus  along  the  greater  curvature, 
and  back  from  the  pylorus  toward  the  great  pouch  along  the  lesser  curvature.  At  the 
constricted  part,  which  separates  the  cardiac  from  the  pyloric  portion,  there  is  an  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  food  until  it  has  been  sufficiently  acted  upon  by  the  secre- 
tions in  the  cardiac  division  to  have  become  reduced  to  a  pultaceous  consistence.  The  ali- 
mentary mass  then  passes  into  the  pyloric  division,  and,  by  a  more  powerful  contraction 
than  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  stomach,  it  is  passed  into  the  small  intestine.  This 
completes  the  distinction  between  the  two  portions  of  the  stomach,  the  cardiac  division 
only,  as  we  have  already  seen,  possessing  a  mucous  membrane  capable  of  secreting  the 
true  solvent  gastric  juice. 

The  revolutions  of  the  alimentary  mass,  thus  accomplished,  take  place  slowly,  by  gen- 
tle and  persistent  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat ;  the  food  occupying  from  one  to 
three  minutes  in  its  passage  entirely  around  the  stomach.  Every  time  that  a  revolution 
is  accomplished,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  somewhat  diminished  in  quantity ; 
probably,  in  a  slight  degree,  from  absorption  of  digested  mater  by  the  stomach  itself,  but 
chiefly  by  the  gradual  passage  of  the  softened  and  disintegrated  mass  into  the  small  intes- 
tine. This  process  continues  until  the  stomach  is  emptied,  occupying  a  period  of  ft-om 
two  to  four  hours ;  after  which,  the  movements  of  the  stomach  cease  until  food  is  again 
introduced. 

Eegurgitation  of  Food^  and  Eructation. 

Regurgitation  of  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  the  human  subject,  although 
of  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  in  early  life,  is  not  strictly  a  physiological  act;  and 
this  is  always  due  either  to  overloading  of  the  stomach  or  to  some  pathological  condition. 
Hut  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals  this  is  habitual ;  a  certain  class,  called  ruminants, 
regularly  passing  the  food,  after  the  first  deglutition,  in  small  quantities  from  the  painch 
into  the  mouth,  where  it  undergoes  a  second  mastication  and  is  only  then  permitted  to 
pass  to  the  secreting  stomacli  and  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Animals  of  this 
class,  examples  of  which  are  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  camel,  and  the  deer  tribe,  are  invari- 
ably herbivorous  and  take  into  the  stomach  a  large  bulk  of  matter  from  which  is  elabo- 
rated a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  nutriment.  During  the  period  when  they  are 
nourished  by  milk,  rumination  does  not  take  place. 

Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  the  function  of  rumination  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, in  connection  with  human  physiology,  from  the  fact  that  an  analogous  process  has 
sometimes  l>een  observed  in  the  human  subject ;  though  this  is  rare  and  is  generally  con- 
nected with  a  pathological  condition.  Such  cases  have  been  often  quoted,  and,  in  the 
earlier  works  on  physiology,  were  frequently  exaggerated  ;  but,  a  few  instances,  well  au- 
thenticated, are  on  record  in  which  rumination  had  become  habitual.  A  very  remark- 
able case  of  this  kind  is  reported  by  Home.  The  subject  was  an  idiot-boy,  aged  nineteen 
years,  who  had  an  appetite  so  ravenous  that  it  became  necessary  to  restrict  the  quantity 
of  food.  At  dinner  he  ordinarily  ate  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat  and  vegetables, 
swallowing  the  whole  in  two  minutes.  He  began  to  chew  the  cud  at  the  end  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  The  muscles  of  the  throat  could  be  seen  to  contract  when  the  bolus  was 
passed  back  to  the  mouth.  He  chewed  the  food  by  two  or  three  movements  of  the  jaws 
and  then  swallowed  it  again.  This  was  repeated  at  intervals  for  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  he  was  always  more  quiet  than  usual.  The  intellect  was  so  feeble  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  rumination  were  voluntary  or  involuntary.  One  of 
the  cases  of  rumination  most  frequently  referred  to  is  that  of  M.  Cambay,  who  studied 
the  phenomena  in  his  own  person  and  made  it  the  subject  of  an  inaugural  thesis;  and 
another  is  the  case  of  the  brother  of  M.  P.  B6rard.     In  these  instances,  as  far  as  could 
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be  ascertained  from  the  sensations  daring  the  act,  the  regurgitation  of  food  was  effected 
hj  persistent  contractions  of  the  moscular  walls  of  the  stomach,  assisted  hj  a  slight  and 
almost  involuntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  moscles  and  diaphragm.  It  is  stated  by 
Cambay  that,  in  his  case,  the  taste  of  the  articles  of  food  was  not  modified,  '^  but  that  it 
is  with  something  of  a  sense  of  pleasure  that  the  ruminator  thus  causes  to  return  to  the 
mouth  the  aliments  that  he  has  taken  into  the  stomach,  which  makes  them  undergo  a 
new  trituration." 

Rumination  in  the  human  subject  is  not  a  physiological  act.  It  is  evident  that  the  sub- 
stances returned  to  the  mouth  are  not  usually  impregnated  with  the  gastric  juice,  for  they 
have  not  the  disagreeable  acid  taste  of  ordinary  vomited  matters.  The  acts  are  generally 
preceded  by  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  stomach,  and  their  mechanism  is  probably  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  regurgitation  of  small  quantities  of  milk  from  the  distended 
stomachs  of  young  children,  which  is  so  common.  In  the  person  of  Cambay,  the  first 
act  was  said  to  be  voluntary,  but  succeeding  ones  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
Undoubtedly,  the  faculty  of  regurgitating  the  food  may  be  improved  by  practice,  and 
we  have  known  of  an  instance  in  which  it  was  apparently  cultivated  as  an  accom- 
plishment. 

The  mechanism  of  regurgitation  of  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  aside 
from  instances  simulating  rumination,  has  been  so  often  alluded  to  that  it  demands  in  this 
connection  but  a  passing  mention.  In  some  persons,  this  act  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
voluntary  muscular  effort,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded.  It  occasionally 
happens,  when  the  stomach  is  somewhat  distended,  that  a  small  portion  of  its  contents 
suddenly  finds  its  way  to  the  mouth  without  even  the  consciousness  of  the  individual. 
The  muscular  contraction  which  produces  this  slight  regurgitation  is  so  insignificant  that 
there  must  necessarily  have  been  some  relaxation  at  the  cardiac  opening  of  the  stomach, 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  is,  as  we  know,  firmly  closed.  The  act  is  then  produced, 
in  part  by  a  slight  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm,  and  in  part  by 
contractions  of  the  stomach  itself  and  anti-peristaltic  movements  of  the  oesophagus.  It 
has  nothing  of  the  violent,  expulsive  character  of  true  vomiting,  which  is  produced  by 
the  spasmodic  and  involuntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm,  the 
stomach  being  passive. 

The  discharge  of  gases  from  the  cesophagus  by  the  mouth,  accompanied  with  a  pe- 
culiar and  characteristic  sound,  is  very  common.  This  is  usually  accomplished  without 
any  marked  contraction  of  the  muscles  coAcemed  in  vomiting  and  evidently  requires  very 
little  force.  Usually,  the  cardia  is  so  effectually  closed  as  to  prevent  the  passage  even  of 
gases ;  and,  in  eructation,  there  must  be  a  temporary  relaxation  of  this  opening.  "When 
thus  relaxed,  the  act  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  contractions  of  the  stomach  and  oesopha- 
gus. It  is  generally  accompanied  or  preceded  by  sensible  convulsive  movements  of  the 
oesophagus,  involving,  possibly,  contractions  of  its  longitudinal  fibres,  which  would  favor 
relaxation  of  the  cardiac  opening.  Although  it  is  usually  involuntary,  this  act  is  some- 
times under  the  control  of  the  will.  When  it  occurs,  while  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
prevent  the  discharge  of  the  gas,  the  accompanying  sound  may  be  readily  suppressed. 
Eructation  is  frequently  a  matter  of  habit,  which  in  many  persons  becomes  so  developed 
by  practice  that  the  act  may  be  performed  voluntarily  at  any  time. 
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INTESTIXAL  DIGESTIOK.— DEFECATION. 

Physiological  anatomj  of  the  smal]  intcstioe— Glands  of  Bninner— Intestinal  tnbales,  or  follicles  ot  Lieberkuhn— 
SoUtary  glands,  or  folUdea,  and  the  jMitches  of  Pejer— Intestinal  Juice— General  properties  of  the  intestinal 
Juice— Action  of  the  intestinal  joloe  in  digestion— Pancreatlo  Juice— Action  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  in  digestion- 
Deetniction  of  the  pancreas  Cases  of  Ihtty  diarrhcsa— Action  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  upon  starchy,  saccharine, 
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Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Small  Intestine. 

The  small  intestine,  so  called  on  account  of  its  small  size  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  intestinal  tract,  is  the  long,  cylindrical  tube  which  occupies  the  greatest  part  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  This  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  division  of  the 
digestive  system ;  and  its  physiological  anatomy,  together  with  that  of  the  great  glands 
which  discharge  their  secretions  into  it^  cavity,  is  indispensable  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  intestinal  digestion.  As  it  is  in  the  small  intestine  that  the  final  elaboration 
of  most  of  the  alimentary  principles  takes  place,  and  here,  also,  that  these  principles  are 
taken  into  the  circulating  fluid,  we  shall  find,  in  our  study  of  its  anatomy,  certain  parts 
which  are  concerned  in  digestion,  and  others  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  connected 
only  with  the  function  of  absorption.  It  will  be  most  convenient,  however,  to  consider, 
in  this  connection,  all  the  structures  found  in  the  smaU  intestine  which  possess  physio- 
logical interest 

The  small  intestine,  extending  from  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach  to  the  ileo- 
ca?cal  valve,  is  held  to  the  spinal  column  by  a  double  fold  of  serous  membrane,  called  the 
mesentery.  As  the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  passes  from 
either  side  to  the  spinal  column  it  comes  together  in  a  double  fold  just  fn  front  of  the 
great  vessels  along  the  spine,  and,  passing  forward,  splits  again  into  two  layers,  which 
become  continuous  with  each  otlier  and  enclose  the  intestine,  forming  its  external  coat. 
The  width  of  the  mesentery  is  usually  from  three  to  four  inches;  but,  at  the  commence- 
ment and  the  termination  of  the  small  intestine,  it  suddenly  becomes  shorter,  binding  the 
duodenum  and  that  portion  of  the  intestine  which  opens  into  the  caput  coli  closely  to  the 
subjacent  parts.  The  mesentery  thus  keeps  the  intestine  in  place  but  allows  of  a  certain 
amount  of  motion,  so  that  the  tube  may  become  convoluted,  accommodating  itself  to  the 
size  and  form  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  form  of  these  convolutions  is  irregular  and 
is  continually  changing. 

The  length  of  the  small  intestine,  in  sitv^  is  probably  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet 
(Sappey) ;  but  the  canal  is  very*  distensible,  and  its  dimensions  are  subject  to  constant 
variations.  When  separated  from  the  mesentery  and  measured  without  stretching,  its 
leniirth  has  been  found  to  be,  on  an  average,  about  twenty  feet.  Its  diameter  is  about 
one  and  a  quarter  inch. 

The  small  intestine  has  been  divided  into  three  portions,  which  present  anatomical 
and  physiological  peculiarities,  more  or  less  marked.  These  are  the  duodenum,  the  jeju- 
num, and  the  ileum. 

The  duodenum  has  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  about  the  length  of  the 
breadth  of  twelve  fingers,  or  from  eight  to  ten  inches.  This  portion  of  the  intestine  is 
considerably  wider  than  the  constricted,  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  with  which  it  is  con- 
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tiEUoas,  and  is  also  much  wider  than  its  continnatioD^  the  jojnnnm.  It  presents  a  curve, 
which  \b  ordinarily  descrihed  by  anatomists  as  consisting  of  three  portions.  The  first, 
called  the  hepatic  or  ascending  portion,  is  about  two  inches  in  length.  Thia  is  much  less 
firmly  fixed  hy  it*  peritoneal  attachment  than  the  other  portions  and  is  nearly  covered 
by  the  serous  membrane.  Its  direction  is  outward,  backward,  and  slightlj  upward. 
Turning  downward,  and  a  little  inward,  it  rnergesi  into  the  second,  called  the  desccmliitg 
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or  rertical  portion,  the  lenjj'th  of  which  is  ahont  three  inches.  This  is  covered  with 
peritoneum  ojily  on  its  anterior  surface  and  is  8<:>inevvhat  more  firmly  attached  thim  the 
a^cendin^  portion.  The  intestine  then  makes  a  second  bend,  and  the  third  or  the  trnns- 
verse  portion  is  horizontal  in  its  course,  passing  across  the  s]>ine  to  the  left  hypochon* 
drium.  This  portion  is  about  five  inches  in  length.  It  is  narrower  than  the  others,  \% 
but  partially  covered  by  peritoneum^  and  is  more  firmly  bound  down  tfian  any  othur  port 
of  the  small  intestine. 

The  coats  of  the  duodenum,  like  those  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  intestinal  tube*  are 
three  in  number.  Cumracneing  e.vternally,  wo  have  the  serous,  or  peritoneal  coat,  which 
has  already  been  described.  The  middle,  or  muscular  coat  b  composed  of  the  involuntary, 
or  unstriped  mnscuhir  fibres,  such  as  exist  in  the  stomach,  arranged  in  two  layers.  The 
external,  longitudinal  layer  is  not  very  thick,  and  the  direction  of  its  fibres  can  be  made 
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ont  easily  only  at  the  outer  portions  of  the  tabe  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesen- 
tery. Near  the  mesenteric  border,  the  fibres  are  very  faint.  This  is  true  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  small  intestine ;  although  the  fibres  are  most  numerous  in  the  duodenum. 
The  internal,  circular,  or  transverse  layer  of  fibres  is  considerably  thicker  than  the  longi- 
tudinal layer.  These  fibres  encircle  the  tube,  running,  for  the  most  part,  at  right  angles 
to  the  external  layer,  but  some  of  them  having  rather  an  oblique  direction.  The  circu- 
lar layer  is  thickest  in  the  duodenum,  diminishing  gradually  in  thickness  to  the  middle 
of  the'j^unum,  but  after  tliat  maintaining  a  nearly  uniform  thickness  throughout  the 
canal  to  the  ileo-c®cal  valve. 

The  jejunum,  the  second  division  of  the  small  intestine,  is  continuous  with  the  duo- 
denum. It  presents  no  well-marked  line  of  separation  from  the  third  division,  but  is 
generally  considered  to  include  the  upper  two-fifths  of  the  small  intestine,  the  lower 
three-fifths  being  called  the  ileum.  It  has  received  the  name  jejunum  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  almost  always  found  empty  after  death.  This  portion  of  the  intestine  presents 
no  important  peculiarities  as  regards  its  peritoneal  and  muscular  coat. 

The  ileum  is  somewhat  narrower  and  thinner  than  the  jejunum,  otherwise  possessing 
no  marked  peculiarities  except  in  the  structure  of  its  mucous  membrane.  This  opens 
into  the  commencement  of  the  colon  and  is  the  termination  of  the  small  intestine. 

Mucou9  Membrane  of  the  Small  Intestine. — The  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestine  is 
somewhat  thinner  than  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  is  thickest  in  the  duo- 
denum and  gradually  becomes  thinner  until  we  reach  the  ileum.  It  is  highly  vascular, 
presenting,  like  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  during  the  process  of  digestion.  It  has  a  peculiar  soft  and  velvety  appearance, 
and.  durmg  digestion,  it  is  of  a  vivid-red  color,  being  pale-pink  during  the  intervals.  It 
presents  for  anatomical  description  the  following  parts:  1,  folds  of  the  membrane,  called 
valvuIsB  connivcntes;  2,  duodenal  racemose  glands,  or  the  glands  of  Brunner;  8,  intesti- 
nal tubules,  or  follicles  of  LieberkQhn ;  4,  intestinal  villi;  5,  solitary  glands,  or  follicles; 
6,  agminated  glands,  or  patches  of  Peyer. 

The  valvulto  oonniventes,  simple  transverse  duplicatures  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestine,  are  particularly,  well  marked  in  man,  although  they  are  found  in  souie 
of  the  inferior  animals  belonging  to  the  class  of  mammals,  as  the  elephant  and  the  cnmel. 
They  render  the  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
coats  of  the  intestine.  Commencing  at  about  the  middle  of  the  duodenum,  they  extend, 
with  no  diminution  in  number,  throughout  the  jejunum.  In  the  ileum  they  become  pro- 
gressively more  and  more  scanty,  until  they  are  lost  at  about  its  lower  third.  Sappey 
found  about  six  hundred  of  these  folds  in  the  fir.*<t  half  of  the  small  intestine  and  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  lower  half.  lie  estimates  that,  in  those  portions 
of  intestine  where  they  are  most  abundant,  they  increase  the  length  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  about  double  that  of  the  tube  itself;  but  in  the  ileum  they  do  not  increase  the 
length  more  than  one-sixth.  The  folds  are  always  transverse  and  occupy  usually  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  tube,  although  a  few  may  extend  entirely 
around  it.  The  greatest  width  of  each  fold  is  in  the  centre,  where  it  measures  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch.  From  this  the  width  gradually  diminishes  until  the  folds  are 
lost  in  the  membrane  as  it  is  attached  to  the  muscular  coat.  Between  the  folds  are 
found  fibres  of  connective  tissue  similar  to  those  which  attach  the  membrane  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  alimentary  tract.  This,  though  loose,  is  constant,  and  it  prevents  the 
folds  from  being  eflfaced,  even  when  the  intestine  is  distended  to  its  utmost.  Between 
the  folds  are  also  found  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics. 

The  position  and  arrangement  of  the  valvuloB  conniventesis  such  that  they  move  freely 
in  both  directions  and  may  be  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine  either  above 
or  below  their  line  of  attachment.  It  is  evident  that  the  food,  as  it  passes  along  in  obe- 
dience to  the  peristaltic  movements,  must,  by  insinuating  itself  beneath  the  folds  and 
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ite.  U.'^Gland^Brtnmir^Ji^m  Ou  human  ruf^t,  (Frejr.) 


passing  over  tljem,  be  exposed  to  a  (greater  exteDt  of  mucous  tuembrane  than  if  these 
valves  did  not  exist.  This  is  about  the  ouly  deHsite  use  that  can  be  assigned  to  them. 
They  t'unnot^  as  has  been  auppused  by  soitie,  huve  any  considernble  influence  upon  the 
rapidity  of  the  passage  ofthu  jiliiiientary  mass  along  the  intestinal  t:aiiah 

Thickly  set  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  first  half  of  the  dtiudenum^  And 
Rcatti^red  here  and  there  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent,  are  the  duodenal  racfmos.e 
glands,  or  the  glandd  of  Brunner.     These  are  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  intcstinjd 

canal.  In  theu*  structure,  they  closvly 
resemble  the  racemose  glands  of  the 
lESOpbagus.  On  dissecting  the  muscu- 
lar coat  from  the  njucous  membrane, 
they  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
in  the  areolar  tis-sue,  in  the  fonn  of  lit- 
tle, rounded  l>odies,  about  onotenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Examined  inicro- 
8copioally»  these  Imdies  are  found  to 
consist  of  a  Inrge  number  of  short,  r>lind 
tubes  brandling  in  ewi^vj  direction  and 
held  together  by  a  i^w  fibres  of  con* 
nectivo  tissue.  The  tubes  have  blood- 
vessels ramifying  on  their  exterior  and 
are  lined  with  glandular  epithelium. 
They  collect  together  to  terminate  in 
an  excretory  duct  which  penetrates  the 
mucous  membrane  and  opens  into  the  intestinal  cavity.  When  these  structures  are  ex- 
amined in  a  perfectly  fresh  preparation,  the  excretory  duct  is  frequently  found  to  contain 
a  clear,  viscid  mucus,  of  an  alkaline  reaction.  This  secretion  has  never  been  obtained  in 
*]nantity  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  determination  of  its  chemical  or  pliysiological  i>roper- 
ties.  Its  quantity  must  be  infiiiitely  small  as  coiiq>ared  with  the  secretion  produced 
by  the  glandular  tubes  found  in  such  immense  munbers  throughout  the  intestinal  tract, 
and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  important  part  of  the  fluid  known  a^  th<i 
intestinal  juic^, 

Tlie  intestinal  tubules,  or  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn,  the  most  important  glandular 
structures  In  the  intestinal  mucous  mtiivbrane,  are  found  throughout  llie  whole  of  the 
small  and  large  intestine.  In  examining  a  thin  section  of  the  mucous  membrane,  these 
little  tubes  are  seen  closely  jiacked  togetlier,  occu])ying  nearly  the  whole  of  its  structure. 
From  the  great  extent  of  the  nienihrane»  it  can  readily  be  conceived  that  their  number 
must  be  immense.  Between  the  tubules,  are  Itlood- vessels,  embedded  in  a  dense  stroma 
of  fibrous  tissues  wM*th  numerous  unstriped  uniscular  fibres.  In  a  vertical  section  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  only  situations  where  the  tubules  are  not  seen  are  in  that 
portion  of  the  duodenum  where  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  ducts  of  the  glamls  of  Bnin* 
ner  and  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  larger  Bolitary  glands  and  some  of  the  closed 
follicles  which  are  collected  to  form  the  pntclies  of  Peyer.  The  tubes  art?  not  entirely 
absent  in  the  ymtohes  of  Peyer,  but  are  here  collected  in  Hugs,  twenty  or  thirty  tubes  deep, 
which  surround  each  of  the  closed  follicles.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane  by  refiectod  light  shows  that  the  openings  of  tlie  tubales  are 
between  the  villi. 

The  tnbules  are  usually  simple,  though  sometlTnes  bifurcated,  are  composed  externally 
of  a  8trn<1iirelesa  basement -membrane,  and  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epi- 
thelium like  the  cells  which  cover  the  villi,  the  ouly  difference  being  that,  in  the  tubei^ 
the  cells  arc  a  little  shorter.  These  cells  never  contain  fatty  granules,  even  during  the  di- 
geation  of  fat.  The  central  cavity  which  the  cells  enclose,  w  hich  is  about  one-fourth  of 
the  diameter  of  tho  tube,  is  filled  with  a  clear,  viscid  fluid,  which  is  the  most  importanl 
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constituent  of  the  intestinal  Juice.  The  length  of  the  tubules  is  equal  to  the  thickness  ot 
the  mucous  membrane  and  is  about  ^j  of  an  inch.  Their  diameter  is  about  j^-^  of  an 
inch.  In  man,  thej  are  cylindrical,  tenninating  in  a  single,  rounded,  blind  extremity, 
which  is  frequently  a  little  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  tube.  These  tubules  are  the  chief 
agents  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  fluid  known  as  the  intestinal  juice. 


*i^ 


F  o.  ^.—IntMtinal  tubules;  magnijled  100  diameters.    (Sappey.) 

A.  From  the  doy.    1.  excretory  canal ;  2,  2,  prlmar>'  branches ;  8.  8,  secondary  branches;  4,  4.  terminal  euls-de-sae. 

B.  From  the  ox.    1,  excretory  canal :   *2,  principal'  branch,  dividiiig  into  two ;  8,  branch  undivided ;  4,  4,  tt-ruiinal 

cnU-ile-me. 

C.  From  the  shwp.    1,  trnnk;  2,  2,  branches. 
1>.  SInirle  tube,  from  the  pljr. 

E.  From  the  rabbit  and  hare.    1,  simple  (?land ;  2,  8,  4,  blfld  glands ;  5,  compound  gland  from  the  duodenum. 


The  intestinal  villi,  thoii<j:h  chiefly  concerned  in  absorption,  are  most  conveniently 
considered  in  tliis  connection.  Tlie.se  exist  throughout  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine 
but  are  not  found  beyond  the  ileo-cneoal  valve,  although  they  cover  that  portion  of  the 
valve  which  looks  toward  the  ileum.  Their  number  is  very  great,  and  they  give  to  the 
membrane  its  peculiar  and  chanioteristic  velvety  appearance.  They  are  found  on  the 
val volte  conniventes  as  well  as  on  the  attached  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  they  are  most  numerous.  In  these  parts,  there  are  from 
7,200  to  13,000  villi  to  a  square  inch,  and,  in  the  ileum,  from  5,700  to  10,000  to  a  square 
inch.  Sappey  estimates,  on  an  average,  about  7,200  to  the  square  inch  and  more  than  ten 
millions  (10,125,000)  throughout  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine.  The  villi  vary  some- 
what in  form  in  different  animals.  In  the  human  subject,  they  are  flattened  cylinders 
or  cones.  In  the  duodenum,  where  they  resemble  somewhat  the  elevations  found  in  the 
pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  they  are  shorter  and  broader  than  in  other  situations 
and  arc  more  like  flattened,  conical  folds.  In  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  tiiey  are  in  tiie 
form  of  long,  flattened  cones  and  cylinders.  As  a  rule,  the  cylindrical  form  predominates 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine.     In  the  jejunum  they  attain  their  greatest  length, 
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raeasuring  hero  frum  j*^  to  g*^  of  an  inch  in  length  hj  ^g  to  -j-J^  of  an  inch  in  breadtf)  at 

The  structure  of  the  villi  shows  them  to  be  simple  elcvationa  of  the  imicous  mem* 
brane,  pruvideil  with  blood-vessels,  aud  probably  also  with  luotealt*,  or  intestinal  lym- 
phatics.   Ej^ternaliy  is  found  a  single  layer  of  long,  columnar  epithelial  cellEif  resting  on 
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a  Structureless  basement-membrane*  These  cells^  though  closely  adherent  to  the  sub- 
jacent parts  during  life,  fire  easily  detached  afTter  death  and  are  almost  always  destroyed 
and  removed  in  injected  preparations.  They  adhere  tirmly  to  each  otlier  and  are  isohvte<l 
with  diffienlty  in  micri»9C0piCHl  pre[mrationB.  KolUker  has  shown  that  the  membranes  on 
UiG  free  surfaces  of  these  cells  are  thickoiicd  and  finely  striated,  forming*  fis  it  were,  a 

Bpecial  membrane  covering  the  villus  and  exter- 
Did  to  the  cells.  This  membrane  may  be  raised 
up  from  the  cells  and  exhibited  by  tho  action 
of  water. 

The  substance  of  the  villas  is  eompoaed  of  a 
stroma  of  amorphous  matter,  in  which  are  em- 
l>edded  nuclei  and  a  few  fibres,  tibro-plastio 
cells,  and  mimerouj?  non- striated  muscular 
fibres^  The  bkKKi-vesisels  are  very  numerous; 
four  or  five,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve 
or  fifteen  arterioles  entering  at  tbo  ba^,  ram- 
ifying thrungh  the  fiubstance  of  the  villus^ 
but  not  branching  or  anastomosing,  or  even 
diminii^hing  in  caliber  until,  by  a  slightly  wavy 
turn  or  loop^  they  coinmunicate  with  the  ven- 
ous radicles^,  each  of  which  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  arterioles.  The  veins  all  converge 
three  branches,  finally  emptying  into  a  largo  trunk  situated  nearly  in  tl 
villus. 
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The  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  villi  may  be  shown  by  treating  them  with 
acetic  acid  after  the  epithelium  has  been  removed.  These  fibres  appear  to  be  longi- 
tudinal, forming  a  thin  layer  surrounding  the  villus,  about  half-way  between  the  i)e- 
riphery  and  the  centre  and  continuous  with  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.  The  mus- 
cular fibres,  from  their  arrangement,  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  shortening  the  villus ; 
and  this  has  actually  been  observed  in  specimens  taken  from  the  intestine  shortly  after 
death. 

The  anatomy  of  the  lacteals  as  they  originate  in  the  villi  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy ;  but  almost  all  anatomists  are  now  agreed  that  these  vessels  commence  by 
blind  extremities,  which  are  either  single  or  present  a  few  short,  rounded  diverticula 
leading  to  a  single  tube. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  tenuity  of  the  walls  of  the  lacteals  in  the  villi,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  fill  them  with  an  artificial  iiyection,  although  the  lymphatics  sub- 
jacent to  them  may  be  easily  distended  and  studied  in  tliis  way.  Those  who  profess  to 
have  seen  the  single  lacteal  in  the  villus  have  done  so  by  examining  the  parts  when  the 
lacteal  system  has  been  engorged  with  chyle. 

We  must  still  regard  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  lacteals  in  the  intestinal  villi  as 
one  of  great  obscurity.  They  may  originate  by  a  delicate,  anastomosing  plexus,  just  be- 
neath the  epithelium,  as  is  thought  probable  by  Sappey,  or  the  chyle  may  pass  through 
the  epithelial  layer  and  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  villus,  according  to  the  view  pre- 
sented by  Recklinghausen,  without  the  intervention  of  distinct  vessels,  until  the  particles 
reach  the  central  tube. 

Xo  satisfactory  account  has  ever  been  given  of  nerves  in  the  intestinal  villi.  If  any 
exist  in  these  structures,  they  probably  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic  system,  which 
is  largely  distributed  to  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  solitary  glands  or  follicles  and  the  patches  of  Peyer,  or  agminated  glands,  have 
one  and  the  same  structure,  the  only  difference  being  that  those  called  solitary  are  scat- 
tered singly  in  very  variable  numbers  throughout  the  small  and  large  intestine,  while  the 
agminate<I  glands  consist  of  numbers  of  these  follicles  collected  into  patches  of  different  * 
sizes.  These  patches  are  generally  found  in  the  ileum.  The  number  of  the  solitary 
glands  id  so  variable  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  estimate  of  it.  They  are 
sometimes  absent.  The  patches  of  Peyer  are  always  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  They  are  likewise  variable  in  number 
and  are  irregular  in  size.  They  usually  are  irregularly-oval  in  form,  and  measure  from 
half  an  incii  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
Sometimes  they  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  but  the  largest  are  alwoys  found  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  Their  number  is  about  twenty,  and  they  are  generally 
contined  to  the  ileum;  but  when  they  are  very  numerous — for  they  sometimes  exist 
to  the  number  of  sixty  or  eighty — they  may  be  found  in  the  jejunum  or  even  in  the- 
duoiUnura. 

Two  varieties  of  the  patches  of  Peyer  have  been  lately  described  by  anatomists.  lur 
one  of  these  varieties,  the  patch  is  quito  prominent,  its  surface  being  slightly  raised 
above  the  general  mucous  surface,  while,  in  the  other,  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  the- 
patch  is  distinguished  at  first  with  some  difficulty.  The  more  prominent  patches  are  cov- 
ered with  mucous  membrane  arranged  in  folds  something  like  the  convolutions  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain.  The  valvula)  conniventes  are  arrested  at  or  very  near  their  borders. 
Theso  are  the  only  patches  which  are  generally  described  as  the  glands  of  Peyer,  the 
others,  which  may  be  called  the  smooth  patches,  being  generally  overlooked.  The  latter 
are  covered  with  a  smooth,  thin,  and  closely-adherent  mucous  membrane.  Their  follicles 
are  small  and  numerous.  The  borders  of  these  patches  are  much  less  strongly  marked  than 
those  of  the  first  variety.  As  they  are  evident  only  upon  close  examination  and  as  they 
are  the  only  patches  present  in  certain  individuals,  it  is  said  that  sometimes  the  patches 
of  Peyer  are  entirely  wanting.    They  are  generally  less  numerous  than  the  first  variety 
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and,  rtccording  to  Sapper,  arc  most  abundant  in  persons  of  feeble  constitution.     Tlie 
villi  are  very  large  and  prominent  on  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  first  varii?tj 

of  Poyer's  piitohes^  especially  at  the  summit  of  the  folds. 
In  tlic  sofuud  variety,  the  villi  are  the  same  as  over  other 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane,  except  that  they  are 
placed  more  irreguhvrly  and  aru  not  so  numerous. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  patcbes  of  Peyer  has  not 
been  tlefinitely  settled  in  all  its  particulars.  It  is  well  deter- 
mined, however,  that  the  fulUcles  which  compose  them  ore 
completely  closed,  the  oi>ening8  which  have  been  said  to 
exist  being  undoubtedly  accidental  ruptures  made  in  jire- 
paring  specimens  far  microscopical  examination.     Tbe^ie 
follicles  are  some w but  pear-shaped,   with  their  pointed 
projections  directed  toward  the  cavity  of  the  intCfstine. 
Just  above  the  follicle^  there  is  generally  a  small  opening 
in  tbe  mucous  memtirane,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  intes- 
tinal tubules,  and  leading  to  a  cavity,  the  base  of  which 
is  convex  and  formc^d  by  the  conical  projection  of  tJie 
Fio.W-'AfteiQf/Vy^n   (Sft^fXT.)    fujlickv      Tbe  diameter  of  the   Ibllicles  is  from   ^^   to 
on  ttu  ^-ttrfnrr:  f?,  M  i^^mv»  be-    r*   ^^  ^^^^  Vj  *^d  an  iu«du     Ibe  small-Sized  follicles  are 
I*'*'  '^   generally    covered   by   mucous   membrane  and  have  no 

ft,'  riLij*;    opening  leading  to  them,    Encb  Jidlicle  consists  of  a  rather 

Bin^iiU'r  muiiiry  uiujids :  t^,  s,  BoU-  strong  capsule  comimscd  of  an  almost  homogeneous  or 
Kul^r'*"^^'*"^^''"'^''''^'''"'  very  slightly  fibrous  membrane,  enclosing  a  semitluid, 
grayish  substance,  cells,  blood-vessels,  and  probably  lym- 
phatics. The  somiflijid  matter  is  of  an  albuminoid  character.  Tbe  cells  are  xQvy  small, 
rounded,  and  mingled  with  uumeroua  small,  free  nuclei.  The  blood-vessels  hnve  rather  a 
peculiar  arrangement.  In  the  first  ydace  tbcy  are  distributed  between  the  follicles,  so  as 
to  form  a  rich  net-work  surrounding  each  one.  Kunicrous  capillary  branches  are  sent 
from  these  vessels  into  the  interior  of  tbe  follicle,  returning  in  the  form  of  loops. 
The  obscurity  in  the  anatomy  of  the  follicles  is  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  arrangement 

of  their  lympliatio  vessels.  These  have  not  been  di»- 
tinctly  traced  within  tbe  investing  membrane.  They 
have  been  demonstrate*!  surrounding  the  follicles,  but  it 
is  still  doubtful  wlietber  they  exist  in  their  interior. 
This  question  is  so  unsettled  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  definite  statement  on  the  subjt^ct.  All  that  is 
known  is  that,  during  digestion,  tbe  number  of  lacteals 
coming  from  the  Peyerian  patches  is  greater  than  in 
otiier  part^  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  vessels  con- 
taining a  milky  fluid  are  never  seen  within  the  follicles. 
The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  prominent 
patches  is  generally  so  thick  and  fulded  that  the  closed 
follicb'S  cannot  be  seen  from  above  and  are  only  dis- 
cernible from  the  under  surface.  In  tbe  smooth  patch- 
es, tbe  follicles  are  generally  well  brought  out  by  macer- 
ation in  acetic  acid. 
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The  description  of  the  follicles  which  compose  tlio 
patches  of  Peyer  answers,  in  general  terms,  for  the  soli- 
tary glands,  except  that  the  latter  are  found  in  both 
the  small  and  the  large  intestine. 
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Intestinal  Juice. 

Of  the  three  fluids  with  which  the  food  is  brought  in  contact  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
namely,  the  bile,  the  pancreatic  jaice,  and  the  intestinal  juice,  the  last,  the  secretion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  presents  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  its  properties  and  function.  If  it  be  admissible  to  reason  from  the  known 
mechanism  of  secretion  in  other  parts,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  normal  secretion 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  can  only  take  place  in  obedience  to 
the  stimulus  of  food.  The  same  cause  induces  the  secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and 
increases  the  flow  of  bile.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  food,  as  it  passes  from  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum,  is  to  a  greut  extent  disintegrated  and  is  mingled  w^ith  the 
secretions  from  both  the  mouth  and  the  stomach.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evi- 
dently impossible  to  collect  the  intestinal  juice  under  perfectly  physiological  conditions, 
in  a  state  of  purity  sufficient  to  allow  of  extended  experiments  regarding  its  composition, 
properties,  and  action  in  digestion. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt  experimented  upon  dogs  and  cats,  shutting  off  from  the  intestine 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  and  found  that  starch  introduce  into  the  canal  became 
transformed  into  sugar.  They  also  observed  that  fat  was  emulsified  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  that  albumen  and  meat  were  partially  disintegrated  and  digested.  These 
observers  were  unable  to  collect  the  intestinal  juice  in  quantity  suflScient  for  analysis. 
That  which  they  obtained  was  found  to  be  colorless,  very  viscid,  and  strongly  alkaline 
in  its  reaction. 

As  far  as  the  composition  and  general  properties  of  the  intestinal  juice  are  concerned, 
the  observations  of  Colin  upon  horses  are  the  most  definite,  although  it  is  questionable 
whether  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  fluid  in  a  normal  state.  To  collect  tJie  fluid,  an 
incision  was  made  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  feet  of  the 
small  intestine  were  drawn  out. 
This  portion  was  emptied  by  gen- 
tly pressing  with  the  finger  from 
above  downward,  while,  with  the 
other  hand,  the  upper  portion  was 
kept  closed.  Without  removing 
the  fingers,  two  soft  clamps  were    „     ^     ^^ 

.          IT'    I  Tm.Ti.— Clamp  for  Uotating  a  portion  of  the  intf»tint.    (Colin.) 

then  applied,  thus  Shuttmg  off  the  a,  bwer  plate;  i?,  uppt^r  plat*.;  r,  fixed  screw;  A  movable  screw  in 

exposed  part  of  the  intestine  from  V^i^\   £,  screw  turned  so  m  to  allow  the  clamp  to  be  passed 

*            '  aroond  the  intestine, 
the  rest  of  the  canal.    The  gut  was 

then  returned  and  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  closed.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  the 
animal  was  killed  by  bleedin^^  and  the  contents  of  the  isolated  portion  of  the  intestine 
were  examined.  The  quantity  of  juice  obtained  was  considerable,  being  from  1,235  to 
1,852  grains  for  about  six  and  a  half  feet  of  intestine.  It  was  always  found  to  be  much 
less  when  intestinal  digestion  had  been  suspended,  and  its  quantity  could  be  increased  by 
the  injection  into  the  loop  of  a  little  solution  of  manna,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  aloes.  The 
fluid  thus  obtained  was  clear,  slightly  yellowish,  with  a  saline  taste  and  an  alkaline  re- 
action. It  was  mixed  with  mucus,  which  formed  a  sediment  when  the  fluid  was  allowed 
to  stand,  and  could  be  separated  by  filtration.  Notwithstanding  the  care  with  which 
these  observations  were  conducted,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  fluid  thus  obtained  by 
Colin  was  the  normal  intestinal  juice;  and  it  certainly  does  not  correspond  in  its  gen- 
end  characters  with  the  fluids  which  have  been  studied  by  other  experimenters. 

It  becomes  an  interesting  question,  in  this  connection,  to  determine  whether  the  soli- 
tary and  the  agminated  glands  produce  any  secretion  which  is  discharged  into  the  intes- 
tinal cavity.  Althouph  these  follicles  are  closed,  the  observations  of  Colin  have  shown 
pretty  conclusively  that  they  are  capable  of  producing  a  secretion;  but  the  precise  mode 
of  its  formation  is  not  so  apparent.     The  experiment  by  which  this  was  demonstrated 
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was  made  on  a  pi*?,  an  aniniftl  in  which  there  ia  au  enormoua  agminate  gland,  ribbon- 
eJiaped  and  over  six  feet  in  length.  That  portion  of  the  ilotim  in  which  tlie  gland  is 
sitiuited  was  emptied,  and  about  four  and  a  half  feet  of  it  were  isolated  by  two  hgnturcs 
from  tlie  rest  of  the  eanal.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  animal  was  killed  and  the  intestine 
examined.  The  surface  of  the  gland  was  found  covered  with  a  layer  of  mucus^  thicker 
and  more  consistent  than  over  other  portions  of  the  membrane.  The  only  way  in  which 
It  could  reasonably  be  supposed  that  this  secretion  was  produced  19  by  exhalation  throui^h 
the  membraneis  of  the  foUicles,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  their  contents  are  discharged 
by  mplure. 


^\ 


JlO.  11^J90la/*d  jtorU0tt  nf  th^  intftrtine.    (C^jUn,) 


Taking  only  into  consideration  esperiments  npon  the  inferior  animals,  little  definite 
information  haa  been  obtained  concerning  the  compoMtion  and  properties  of  the  intestinal| 
juice.  AVe  can  readily  see  that  this  must  be  tlie  case,  (since  it  baa  thus  far  been  imposgiw  1 
ble,  in  observations  of  this  kind,  to  fulfil  the  necessary  pliysiologncai  conditions.  Farther 
facts  are  evidently  needed  to  harrDonizo  the  opposite  results  arrived  at  by  different  ex- 
perimenters. It  was  the  same  in  the  projrress  of  the  physiology  of  stomach-dig'estioni 
which  wa;^  anHettled  and  obscure  until  the  normal  grastrlc  juice  wns  obtained  by  Beaa- 
mont.  The  following  case  of  intestinal  fistula,  reported  by  Buach,  ha,"?  done  much  to  elu- 
cidate thii^  subject : 

The  case  referred  to  was  that  of  a  woman,  thirty-one  years  of  ago,  who,  in  the  sixth 
month  of  her  fonrtli  pregnancy,  was  injured  in  the  abdomen  by  being  tossed  by  a  bull. 
The  wound  was  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pu!>es,  presenting  two  contiguous  open- 
ings connected  with  the  mte^^tinal  canal.  It  was  supposed  tliat  the  openings  were  into 
tlie  upper  third  of  the  small  int^3stine.  A1/the  time  the  patient  first  came  under  obsena- 
tion,  every  thing  that  w^as  taken  into  the  stomach  wai^  di.-^chnrged  by  the  upper  opening, 
and  all  attempts  to  establish  a  communication  between  the  two  by  a  fiurgical  operatiim 
had  failed.  At  tins  tirae,  the  patient  was  extremely  emaciated,  had  a  voracious  appetite, 
and  was  evidently  sutierin^  from  detective  nutrition  resulting  from  the  constant  dis- 
charge of  alimentary  matter  from  the  fistula.  Having  been  treated,  however,  by  the 
introduction  of  cooked  alimentary  substances  into  the  opening  connected  with  the  lower 
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end  of  the  intestine,  she  soon  improved  in  her  nutrition  and  was  then  made  the  suhject 
of  extended  and  interesting  observations  upon  intestinal  digestion. 

With  regard  to  the  general  properties  of  the  intestinal  juice,  the  observations  of  Busch 
upon  his  case  of  intestinal  fistula  agree  with  those  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  upon  the  lower 
animals.  He  never,  in  the  natural  condition,  found  a  large  quantity  of  secretion  in  the  in- 
testine. The  fluid  was  white  or  of  a  pale  rose-color,  consistent,  and  always  strongly  alka- 
line. The  maximum  proportion  of  solid  matter  which  it  contained  was  7*4  and  the  mini- 
mum, 8 '87  per  cent.  The  secretion  apparently  could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  ultimate  analysis.  No  better  opportunity  than  tliis  could  be  presented  for  studying 
the  intestinal  juice  in  its  pure  state.  The  nature  of  the  case  made  it  impossible  that  there 
should  be  any  admixture  of  food,  pancreatic  juice,  bile,  or  the  secretion  of  the  duodenal 
glands;  and,  during  the  process  of  digestion,  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine  undoubtedly 
produced  a  fluid  of  perfectly  normal  character.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  action 
of  the  intestinal  juice  upon  the  various  articles  of  food,  our  most  reliable  facts  will  be 
drawn  from  the  observations  made  upon  this  case. 

From  what  has  been  asceilained  by  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals  and  observa- 
tions on  the  human  subject,  the  intestinal  juice  has  been  shown  to  possess  the  following 
characters : 

Its  quantity  in  any  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  can  be  examined  is  small ; 
but,  when  the  extent  of  the  canal  is  considered,  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  quantity  of 
Intestinal  juice  must  be  great,  although,  beyond  this,  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  made. 

The  intestinal  juice  is  viscid  and  has  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
it  is  generally  either  colorless  or  of  a  faint  rose-tint,  and  its  reaction  is  invariably  alkaline. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  intestinal  juice,  little  of  a  definite  character  has 
been  learned.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  its  solid  constituents  exist  in  the  proportion 
of  about  5*47  parts  per  hundred.  In  most  analyses  of  fluids  from  the  intestine,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  normal  intestinal  juice  was  not  obtained. 

The  organs  which  secrete  the  fluid  known  as  the  intestinal  juice  are  the  follicles  of 
Lieberkfilm,  the  glands  of  Brunner,  and  possibly  the  solitary  follicles  and  patches  of  Peyer. 
The  fluid,  however,  is  chiefly  secreted  by  the  follicles  of  LieberkQhn,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  exist  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  in  immense  numbers.  Although  the 
other  organs  mentioned  do  not  contribute  much  to  the  secretion,  they  produce  a  certain 
quantity  of  fliiid ;  and  the  intestinal  juice  must  be  regarded  as  a  compound  fluid,  like  the 
saliva,  and  not  the  product  of  a  single  variety  of  glands,  like  the  gastric  juice. 

Action  of  the  Intestinal  Juice  in  Digestion, 

The  physiological  action  of  the  intestinal  juice  has  been  closely  studied  in  the  inferior 
animals  by  Frerichs  and  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  but  their  experiments  have  been  some- 
what contradictory.  All  observers,  however,  are  agreed  that  this  fluid  is  more  or  less 
active  in  transforming  starch  into  sugar.  We  must  turn  finally  to  the  observations  of 
Busch,  on  the  case  of  intestinal  fistula  in  the  human  subject,  for  the  most  satisfactory  and 
definite  information  on  this  subject.  In  many  points,  it  is  true,  these  observations  sim- 
ply confirm  those  which  have  been  made  upon  the  inferior  animals,  but  they  are  of  great 
value,  as  they  establish  conclusively  many  important  facts  regarding  the  physiological 
action  of  the  intestinal  juice  in  the  human  suhject. 

In  the  case  reported  by  Busch,  starch,  both  raw  and  hydrated,  when  introduced  into 
the  lower  opening,  where  it  came  in  contact  only  with  the  intestinal  juice,  was  invariably 
changed  into  glucose.  Cane-sugar  was  not  transformed  into  glucose  but  appeared  in 
the  faeces  as  cane-sugar.  This  is  important,  with  reference  both  to  the  want  of  action 
of  the  intestinal  juice  upon  cane-sugar  and  the  fact  that  cane-sugar,  as  such,  is  not  ab- 
sorbed in  quantity  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Coagulated  albumen  and  cooked  meat  were  always  more  or  less  digested  by  the  intes- 
tinal juice.    This  fact  coincides  with  the  observations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt. 
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The  observations  which  were  made  on  fats,  melted  bntter,  and  cod-liver  oil,  showed 
that  the  pnre  intestinal  juice  had  little  or  no  action  upon  them.  These  substances  always 
appeared  in  the  faeces  unchanged.  AVhen,  however,  fatter  matters  were  taken  into  the 
stomach,  they  were  discharged  from  the  upper  opening  in  t]ie  intestine,  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  emulsion,  and  could  not  be  recognized  as  fat. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  facts,  that  the  intestinal  juice  is  important  in  digestion,  more 
as  a  fluid  which  aids  the  general  process  as  it  takes  place  in  the  small  intestine  than  as 
one  which  has  a  peculiar  action  upon  any  distinct  class  or  classes  of  aHmentary  princi- 
ples. It  undoubtedly  assists  in  completing  the  digestion  of  albuminoid  substances  and  in 
transforming  starch  into  sugar.  Although,  in  the  latter  process,  its  action  is  very 
marked,  the  same  property  belongs  to  the  saliva  and  the  pancreatic  juice.  Intimately 
mingled — as  it  always  is  during  digestion — with  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice  as  well 
as  with  various  alimentary  substances,  the  intestinal  juice  sliould  be  studied  as  it  operates 
upon  the  food,  in  connection  with  the  other  fluids  found  in  the  small  intestine,  the  diges- 
tive action  of  all  being  most  intimately  associated. 

Pancreatic  Juice. 

The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  pancreas  does  not  demand  a  very  extended  consid- 
eration, as  most  of  the  points  of  its  descriptive  anatomy  have  no  direct  relation  to  its 
physiology,  and  its  minute  anatomy  belongs  properly  to  the  subject  of  secretion.  The 
pancreas  is  a  glandular  organ,  situated  transversely  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  closely  applied  to  its  posterior  wall.  Its  form  is  elongated,  with  an  enlarged, 
thick  portion,  called  the  head  (which  is  attached  to  the  duodenum),  a  body,  and  a  pointed 
extremity,  wliich  is  in  close  relation  to  the  hilum  of  the  spleen.  Its  average  weight  is 
from  four  to  five  ounces ;  its  length  is  about  seven  inches ;  its  greatest  breadth,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half;  and  its  thickness,  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It  lies  behind  the  perito- 
neum, which  covers  only  its  anterior  surface. 


Fio.  1Z.—Gall-bla(fdfr,  ductus  choledochut,  and  pancreas.    (Lo  Bon.) 

a,  gall-bladder:  &,  hepatic  duct;  e.  opcnini?  of  the  M'cond  duct  of  the  {Mncrcas;  cf,  opening  of  the  pancreatic  and 

the  bile-duct;  e,  e,  duodenum ;  /,  ductus  choledochus;  />,  pancreas. 

According  to  Bernard,  who  has  made  numerous  investigations  into  the  anatomy  of 
this  gland,  tliero  are  nearly  always,  in  the  human  subject,  two  ducts  opening  into  the 
duodenum ;  one  which  opens  in  common  with  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  and 
one  which  opens  about  an  inch  above  the  main  duct,  called  by  Bernard  the  recurrent  or 
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accessory  dact  The  main  dnct  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  extends 
along  the  body  of  the  gland,  becoming  larger  as  it  approaches  the  opening.  The  sec- 
ond duct  is  spialler  and  becomes  diminished  in  caliber  as  it  nears  the  duodenum.  Many 
anatomists  describe  but  a  single  duct,  regarding  the  other  as  anomalous.  The  dissections 
of  Bernard,  however,  were  very  numerous  and  show  the  almost  constant  occurrence  of 
two  ducts. 

In  general  appearance  and  minute  structure,  the  pancreas  is  like  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands.  By  the  older  anatomists  it  was  known  as  the  ^*  abdominal  salivary 
gland,*'  on  account  of  this  resemblance  in  structure  and  an 
assumed  similarity  in  the  nature  of  their  secretions.  Recent 
developments  in  the  physiology  of  the  pancreatic  juice  have 
caused  this  name  to  be  discarded. 

Bernard  was  the  first  to  obtain  normal  pancreatic  juice 
from  a  living  animal  and  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  its  properties 
and  functions ;  a  point  which  it  is  proper  to  particularly  insist 
upon,  inasmuch  as,  since  his  discovery,  some  have  pretended 
that  the  facts  which  he  established  had  been  demonstrated 
before.  The  following  method  for  collecting  the  pancreatic 
juice  from  a  living  animal,  one  which  we  have  repeatedly  em- 
ployed with  success,  is  essentially  that  recommended  by  Ber- 
nard : 

The  animal  generally  employed  by  Bernard  in  these  ex- 
periments is  the  dog.  Selecting  one  of  tolerably  large  size, 
he  is  secured  to  the  operating-table  and  placed  upon  his  left 
side.  An  incision  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length  is  then 
made  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  just  below  and  parallel 
with  the  border  of  the  last  rib.  The  parts  are  first  divided 
down  to  the  fascia  transversalis  and  the  peritoneum.  An 
opening  is  then  made  into  the  abdominal  cavity  about  half 
the  length  of  the  incision  through  the  skin  and  muscles, 
which  brings  to  view  the  duodenum  and  a  portion  of  the  pan- 
creas. The  duodenum,  with  the  pancreas  attached  to  it,  is 
then  carefully  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen.  The  next  step  is 
to  introduce  a  small  canula  into  the  principal  pancreatic  duct. 
In  the  dog,  there  are  always  two  pancreatic  ducts ;  a  small 
duet,  which  opens  into  the  intestine  at  or  near  the  opening  of 
the  bile-duct,  and  a  principal  duct,  which  is  situated  about  an 
inch  below.  To  collect  the  juice,  the  tube  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  principal  duct.  This  is  found  by  turning  the 
duodenum  and  pancreas  so  as  to  expose  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  jrland,  when  the  duct,  which  is  very  short  and  almost 
concealed  by  the  tissue  of  the  pancreas,  may  be  seen  oblicjue- 
ly  penetrating  the  intestinal  wall.  In  the  dog,  the  pancreas 
is  composed  of  two  portions ;  one,  called  the  horizontal  por- 
tion, which  is  attached  to  the  duodenum,  and  a  vertical  por- 
tion, which  passes  away  from  the  intestine  between  the  folds 
of  the  mesentery.  The  duct  is  generally  situated  near  the 
[>oint  where  the  pancreas  ceases  to  be  attached  to  the  intes- 
tine. The  tissue  of  the  pancreas  is  to  be  carefully  pushed 
away  from  the  duct  with  the  end  of  the  canula  or  the  point 
of  a  knife,  a  small  longitudinal  slit  is  made  in  it  with  the 
scissors,  and  a  silver  canula,  about  one- twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  four  inches  in 
length,  is  introduced  and  firmly  secured  in  place  by  a  ligature  which  has  previously  been 
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ftc.  14.— Canula  for  apanere- 
atic  fibula,    (Bernard.) 


A,  Btylet,  the  extremity  of  whtch 
paM  a   little  bevon 
the  end  of  the  canula  B,  to 


should 


ond 


fiicilitate  it«  introduction  into 
the  pancreatic  duct ;  B,  can- 
ula, provided  with  Uttle 
frrooves  c.  e,  to  hold  the 
threads  for  attachment  Into 
the  duct  and  into  the  bladder 
used  to  collect  the  pancreatio 
Juice. 
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tLrown  around  tbe  duct.  The  cnnula  should  bo  provided  with  a  well-fitting  stylet,  wUh 
the  point  rounded  so  that  it  may  b<*  introduced  into  the  duet  with  ease ;  and  the  etid  of 
the  canula  should  be  somewhat  roujyhened,  eo  that  the  liguture  maj  secure  it  well  m 
place.  The  onnula  will  enter  the  duct  for  a  short  distance  only,  and  it  should  not  be  in- 
troduced t'orcildy.  After  this  has  been  accomplished,  tlie  canula  Djay  be  steadied  by  at- 
taching it  with  a  fliagle  sttitch  to  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  The  stylet  is  now  to  be  with- 
drawn and  the  parts  carefully  returned  to  the  abdomen,  leaving  the  end  of  the  cmuuIa 
projecting  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  wound,  which  should  be  carefully  closed.  II er- 
nard  recommends  to  tirst  raise  up  the  fascia  and  peritoneum  with  hooks  and  carefully 
attach  their  edges  with  sutures,  and  then  to  dose,  in  the  same  way,  the  incision  in  the 
muscles  and  integument.  The  minimal  may  now  be  kept  upon  the  table,  and  the  Muid 
which  h  diacharged  from  the  tube  collected  in  a  test-tube,  or  a  thin  goni-elastic-bag  nu*y 
bo  attached.  This  may  be  provided  with  a  stopcock^  &o  tliat  the  fluid  may  be  drawn  off 
ot  wiU, 
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Fio.  7^— Canula  Jkted  in  the  jtanerwatic  ditti.    (RernArd.) 


itle  durt :  Cv  Ujnituiv  Mcurtiijir  *  cfttiiila  In  th<*  prinrliml  duel ; 
>r  ^K^cnrity;  £,  cwDttla;  F,  Nuddic^r,  provldi.'d  wllLa  atop* 
.^  ;  I,  1,  itiU'Btioa. 


Like  the  other  digestive  fluids,  the  pancreatic  juice  is  secreted  in  altundance  only 
during  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  feed  the  animal  modi^rately 
about  an  hour  before  the  operation^  so  tbat  the  pancreas  rnay  be  in  t^iiil  activity.  When 
It  is  exposed  at  that  time,  it  is  filled  with  blood  and  has  a  rosy  tint,  contrasting  stronglj 
with  its  pale  appearance  during  the  intervals  of  digestion. 

In  performing  the  above  experiment,  it  is  generally  better  not  to  employ  an  anaes- 
thetic  «gent,  as  this  very  frequently  produces  vomiting,  arrests  digestion  for  a  time,  and 
consequently  interferes  with  the  secretion  of  tlie  pancreatic  juice.  This,  however.  i»  not 
always  the  case.  We  have  sometime*  performeti  the  operation  with  the  aid  of  ether  and 
have  obtained  a  fair  amount  of  fluid.  It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid  traction  upon  the  duo* 
denum  as  much  as  possible,  for  this  is  almost  sure  to  produce  vomiting.  To  obtain  the 
best  results,  the  ojteration  should  be  performed  rapidly  and  with  very  little  exposure  of 
the  pancreas.  In  some  very  successfid  experimontii,  Bernard  hos  obtained  from  sixtj 
to  one  hundred  grains  of  juice  in  an  hour,  from  a  dog  of  medium  size. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  developed  by  Bernard  concerning  the  pancreatic 
juice  relate  to  phenomena  connected  with  its  secretion.     It  is  important  to  remember 
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that  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  is  entire! j  fraspended  during  the  iotervala  of  dlgestiou. 
Tliifl  fact  has  bt'en  defiuitclv  settled  by  Beroard  and  can  eafiijy  be  observed  by  opcijing 
Atiimalf  in  digcistiou  nml  while  fasting.  In  the  first,  instance,  the  pancreaiic  duct  will  be 
found  full  uf  normal  socretion,  and,  in  the  other,  it  will  be  almoi^t,  if  not  entirtly,  empty. 
Bernard  h/is  also  found  that  the  pancreatic  juice  begins  to  fliiw  into  the  diiodoniuu  during 
the  first  perio^U  of  sloujuch-dij^estion,  before  ftlinaentury  uiattera  huv©  bei^riin  to  pass  in 
^n&ntitj  into  the  intestine. 


rd'dojf  (rt'OiAl**).  ill  whkh  a  ijaocrentJe  flutuln  li.in  Ucn  <  flUl»ll»bi'<1      A,  «flri»r  lal»e  to  wbleh  a 
'■u  ^itMchud;  li^  bladdi'r;  C,  itopoock  for  tbu  pur|>09t!  of  cuUcctta^  tbo  Julco  which  aceutttukiBa 


Another  important  fact  determined  by  Bernard  is  that  the  Bccretion  of  the  pancreas 
U  readily  raodifltd  by  irritation  and  inflammation  fullowin^  the  operation.  When  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  general  properties  of  the  normal  pancreatic  tiaid,  it  will  be  seen  tliat 
it*  characteristics  are,  decided  alkalinity,  viscid  consistence,  and  coagulability  by  heat. 
It  ia  ttlmostt  always  the  case  that,  a  few  hours  after  the  cantila  is  fixed  in  the  duct,  the 
jalce  lo^'«  8ome  of  them  characters  and  flows  in  abnormal  (jnantity.  With  respect  to 
ility  to  irritation^  the  pancrens  is  peculiar;  and  its  secretion  is  sometimes  ab- 
om  the  first  moments  of  the  experiment,  especially  if  the  operative  procedure 
hare  been  prolonged  and  difficult.  That  the  properties  above  described  are  characteristic 
*}{  the  nurrnal  pun  erratic  secretion,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  aa,  in  all  instiiDees,  iluid  tjiken 
from  the  pancreatic  dnct  of  an  animal  suddenly  killed  while  in  fall  digestion  is  strongly 
alkftlme,  viscid,  and  coagulabJe  by  heat.  Tliis  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  pancreas  has 
rondtjrcHl  frniUcss  all  the  attetnpt«  of  Bernard  to  establish  a  permanent  pancreatic  fistula 
froin  which  the  normal  juice  could  be  collected;  and  we  ore  not  disposed  to  admit  that 
the  fiuid  collected  by  recent  Germim  observers,  from  permanent  fi^ula^,  represteuts  phys- 
iologtcal  eonditiona, 

(general  Proptrtm  and  Cowpotition  of  the  Panereatic  Juke, — In  all  the  inferior  ani- 
f  tails  f^oTD  which  tlie  pancreatic  ^cretion  has  been  obtained  in  a  normal  conditkui,  the 
ftoid  bos  been  foand  to  [iresent  pretty  uniform  characters.    It  is  visoid,  slightly  opaline, 
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and  has  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction.  Bernard  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid 
from  the  dog  to  be  1040.  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  which  the  normal  secretion 
contains  is  very  great,  so  that  the  fluid  is  completely  solidified  on  the  application  of  heat. 
This  great  coagulability  is  one  of  the  properties  by  which  the  normal  fluid  may  be  distin- 
guished from  that  which  has  undergone  alteration. 

Composition  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice  of  the  Dog,     (Bernard.) 

Water 900  to    920 

Oi-gauic  matter,  precipitable  by  alcohol  and  containing  ) 

always  a  little  lime  (pancreatine) J 

Carbonate  of  soda,         1 

Chloride  of  sodium,         I 10  to        6*40 

Chloride  of  potassium,  i  

Phosphate  of  lime,         J  1.^*^*^      l.<>^^<> 

Most  of  the  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  juice  was  obtained  shows  generally  that  it  was  not 
normal.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  fluid  which  was  obtained  from  the  dog 
and  analyzed  by  Bernard  possessed  all  of  its  characteristic  physiological  properties. 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  organic  principle  of  the  pancreatic  juice  are  distinctive. 
Although,  like  albumen,  it  is  coagulated  by  heat,  the  strong  mineral  acids,  and  absolute 
alcohol,  it  differs  from  albumen  in  the  fact  that  its  dried  alcoholic  precipitate  can  be  re- 
dissolved  in  water,  giving  to  the  solution  all  the  physiological  properties  of  the  normal 
pancreatic  secretion.  Bernard  has  also  found  that  pancreatine  is  coagulated  by  an  excess 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  will  coagulate  caseine  but  has  no  effect  upon  albumen. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  this  distinction  between  pancreatine  and  other  nitrogenized 
principles,  especially  albumen,  from  the  fact  that  the  last-named  substance  has  the  prop- 
erty of  forming  an  emulsion  with  fats,  though  not  so  readily  and  completely  as  the  pan- 
creatic juice ;  and  it  is  essential  to  decide  whether  the  organic  principle  be  a  peculiar 
and  distinct  substance,  or  albumen  transuded  pathologically,  perhaps,  from  the  blood. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  view  of  the  marked  chemical  and  physiological  peculiarities  of 
pancreatine,  that  this  is  a  distinct  proximate  principle,  which  is  charactenstio  of  the 
pancreatic  secretion  and  found  in  no  other  fluid. 

Researches  have  shown  that  pancreatine  is  the  essential  physiological  constituent  of 
the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  only  one  whicli  gives  this  fluid  its  peculiar  digestive  proper- 
ties. The  contents  of  the  duodenum,  as  the  partly  digested  matters  pass  from  the  stomach, 
are  generally  acid ;  but  this  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  pancreatic 
juice.  Although  the  secretion  itself  is  alkaline,  it  retains  its  physiological  properties 
when  it  has  been  rendered  acid  by  admixture  with  gastric  juice. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  pancreatic  juice  do  not  possess  any  great  physiologi- 
cal interest,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  its  peculiar  digestive  proper- 
ties. It  has  been  shown,  indeed,  by  Bernard,  that  the  organic  principle  alone,  extracted 
from  the  pancreatic  juice  and  dissolved  in  water,  is  capable  of  imparting  to  the  fluid  all 
the  physiological  characters  of  the  normal  secretion. 

The  entire  quantity  of  pancreatic  juice  secreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  different  authors.  After  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  varia- 
tions to  which  the  secretion  is  subject,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  estimates  should 
present  great  differences.  Bernard  was  able  to  collect  from  a  dog  of  medium  size  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  grains  in  an  hour ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  one  of  the 
ducts  was  operated  upon,  and  that  the  gland  is  always  very  susceptible  to  irritation. 
There  is  no  accurate  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  pancreatic  fluid  secreted  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  in  the  human  subject,  or  of  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  digestion 
of  a  deflnlte  amount  of  food. 
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Unlike  the  gastric  juice,  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
heat  and  moisture,  rapidly  undergoes  decomposition.  In  warm  and  stormy  weather,  the 
alteration  is  marked  in  a  few  hours ;  but,  at  a  temperature  of  from  60''  to  70''  Fahr.,  it 
decomposes  gradually  in  from  two  to  three  days.  The  changes  which  the  fluid  thus 
undergoes  are  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  some  physiologists,  having  experimented 
with  an  altered  or  an  abnormal  secretion,  have  failed  to  recognize  certain  of  the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  the  normal  fluid.  As  it  thus  undergoes  decomposition,  the  fluid 
acquires  a  very  offensive,  putrefactive  odor,  and  its  coagulability  diminishes,  until  finally 
it  is  not  affected  by  heat.  The  alkalinity,  however,  increases  in  intensity ;  and,  when 
neutralized  with  an  acid,  there  is  a  considerable  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  which  does 
not  occur  in  fresh  pancreatic  juice. 

Action  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice  in  Digestion. 

It  is  only  since  the  observations  of  Bernard,  in  1848,  that  the  pancreatic  juice  has  been 
regarded  as  a  fluid  of  any  great  importance  in  digestion.  It  has  now  been  demonstrated, 
both  by  cases  of  disorganization  of  the  pancreas  in  man  and  by  experiments  on  animals 
in  which  the  tissue  of  the  organ  has  been  destroyed,  that  the  pancreatic  juice  is  essential 
to  digestion  and  to  life,  animals  dying  of  inanition  when  its  function  has  been  abolished. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  discovery  made  by  Bernard  was  the  action  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  in  the  digestion  of  fats;  it  being  shown  that  these  principles  are  acted 
upon  almost  exclusively  by  the  pancreas,  and  that  they  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal 
undigested  when  this  organ  has  been  destroyed.  For  this  reason,  probably,  the  action 
of  the  pancreas  in  the  digestion  of  fatty  substances  has  received  an  undue  prominence ; 
and  its  action  upon  other  articles  of  food,  though  not  at  the  present  day  overlooked,  does 
not  always  receive  proper  consideration.  We  shall  find  that  the  pancreatic  juice  has  an 
important  action  in  the  digestion  of  nearly  all  the  alimentary  principles  as  they  pass  out 
IVom  the  stouiach. 

Action  upon  Fats. — Even  before  the  publication  of  Bernard's  researches,  it  was  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  the  digestion  of  fat  consisted  in  its  minute  subdivision  and  sus- 
I)en8ion  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  Tliis  view  was  adopted  from  the  fact  that,  during 
the  absorption  of  fats  from  the  intestinal  canal,  tlie  lacteals  and  thoracic  dnct  always 
contain  innumerable  small,  fatty  globules ;  but  the  ideas  of  physiologists  as  to  the  par- 
ticular fluid  by  which  the  emulsification  of  fats  is  accomplished  were  not  very  well 
settled.  The  most  generally-received  opinion,  however,  was  that  this  was  effected  by 
the  bile ;  but  experiments  on  this  subject  were  very  contradictory. 

One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  facts  observed  by  Bernard  was  that,  in  the  rabbit,  after 
the  ingestion  of  fatty  matters,  vessels  filled  with  white  chyle  do  not  make  their  appearance 
at  the  commencement  of  the  small  intestine,  as  in  other  animals,  but  are  first  seen  from 
twelve  to  twenty  inches  below  tJje  pylorus.  The  anatomical  peculiarity  in  these  animals 
is  that  the  pancreatic  duct,  instead  of  opening  into  the  intestine  with  the  bile-duct  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  has  its  opening  from  twelve  or  twenty  inches  below, 
just  at  the  point  where  the  chyliferous  vessels  are  observed.  This  fact,  which  we  have 
frequently  confirmed,  points  directly  to  the  pancreatic  juice  as  the  agent  principally,  if 
not  exclusively,  concerned  in  emulsifying  the  fats;  while  it  shows  that  the  bile  possesses 
little  or  no  immediate  efficiency  in  this  regard.  Following  out  this  line  of  inquiry,  and 
operating  with  fresh,  coajjulable  pancreatic  juice  and  the  liquid  fats  or  those  capable  of 
being  liquefied  by  gentle  heat,  it  was  found  that  slight  agitation  of  this  fluid  with  the  fats 
pn)duced  a  very  fine  and  permanent  emulsion,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  milky  fluid 
found  in  the  lacteals  during  digestion.  In  fact,  comparative  analyses  of  the  lymph  and 
chyle  have  shown  that  the  latter  liquid  is  nothing  more  than  lymph  with  the  addition  of 
fatty  emulsion.  As  soon  as  the  absorption  of  fat  is  completed,  the  lacteal  vessels  lose 
their  opaque,  white  contents  and  carry  nothing  but  colorless  lymph.  This  is  one  of  the 
18 
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great  experimeDtal  facts  upon  which  is  based  the  view  that  the  pancreatic  jaice  has  the 
property  of  digesting  the  fats.  Concerning  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  fact  has  been  so  frequently  confirmed,  that  it  must  now  be  considered  as 
established  beyond  question,  and  we  can  add  our  testimony  to  its  accuracy  from  personal 
observation.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  German  physiologists  have  been  unable  to  con- 
firm these  experiments ;  but,  by  carefully  following  out  the  process  indicated  by  Ber- 
nard, which  is  detailed  with  great  care,  we  have  invariably  found  his  observations  to  be 
correct.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  German  experimenters  operated  with  pan- 
creatic juice  which  was  not  coagulable  and  which  Bernard  regards  as  abnormal  and  in- 
capable of  digesting  fat. 

The  pancreatic  juice  is  the  only  one  of  the  digestive  fluids  which  is  capable  of  forming 
a  complete  and  permanent  emulsion  with  fats.  The  fact  that  the  other  digestive  fluids 
will  not  accomplish  this  is  easily  demonstrated  as  regards  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  and  bile. 
The  intestinal  juice  is  then  the  only  one  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  this  property. 
The  observations  of  Busch  on  this  point,  in  his  case  of  intestinal  fistula,  are  conclusive. 
He  found  that  fatty  matters  taken  into  the  stomach  were  discharged  from  the  upper 
opening  in  the  intestine  in  the  form  of  a  fine  emulsion  and  were  never  recognizable  as 
oil ;  but  that  fat  introduced  into  the  lower  intestinal  opening  was  not  acted  upon  and 
was  discharged  unchanged  in  the  fsQces. 

Another  peculiarity  noted  by  Bernard  in  the  emulsion  resulting  from  the  action  of 
pancreatic  juice  upon  fats  is  that  it  persists  when  diluted  with  water  and  will  pass 
through  a  moistened  filter  like  milk.  This  does  not  take  place  in  the  imperfect  emnlsion 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  oil  with  any  other  of  the  digestive  fluids. 

Although  the  normal  pancreatic  juice  is  constantly  alkaline,  this  is  not  an  indispensa- 
ble condition  as  regards  its  peculiar  action  upon  fats ;  for  the  emulsion  is  none  the  less 
complete  when  the  fluid  has  been  previously  neutralized  with  gastric  juice. 

Bernard  has  shown  that  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  tissue  of  the  pancreas  have  the 
property  of  saponifying  fats,  or  decomposing  them  into  a  fatty  acid  and  glycerine,  and  that 
this  property  is  not  possessed  by  any  other  tissue  or  liquid  of  the  economy.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  then,  whether  this  be  an  accidental  property  of  the  tissue  and  the  secre- 
tion of  the  pancreas  or  whether  partial  saponification  of  fat  take  place  in  digestion.  Con- 
cerning this  point  there  is  no  diflference  of  opinion  among  physiological  chemists.  The 
fat  which  is  contained  in  the  lacteal  vessels  is  always  neutral ;  and  the  absence  of  any 
fatty  acid  has  been  recognized  by  Bernard  as  well  as  by  others.  The  inevitable  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that,  while  fat  may  be  in  part  decomposed  into  an  acid 
and  glycerine  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  out  of  the  body,  in  the  natural  process  of  digestion, 
either  this  does  not  take  place  or  the  acid  is  not  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  The  greatest 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  fat  which  is  digested  in  the  small  intestine  is  sinjply  formed 
into  an  emulsion  by  the  pancreatic  juice  and  undergoes  no  chemical  alteration. 

To  complete  the  experimental  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the 
digestion  of  fats,  Bernard  attempted  to  extirpate  or  destroy  the  pancreas  in  a  living  ani- 
mal. This  he  found  very  difficult.  All  attempts  to  extirpate  the  organ  with  the  knife 
being  unsuccessful,  the  iiyection  of  foreign  matters  into  the  duct  was  resorted  to.  After 
a  great  number  of  unsuccessful  experiments,  in  two  instances,  the  functions  of  the  gland 
were  suspended  for  a  time  and  its  tissue  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  injection  of  melted 
tallow.  In  both  of  these  observations,  the  effects  upon  digestion  were  very  marked. 
Although  the  appetite  was  voracious,  the  animals  became  gradually  emaciated,  and  the 
fsBces  contained  a  large  quantity  of  rancid,  undigested  fat.  At  the  same  time,  other  ali- 
mentary principles,  incompletely  digested,  were  recognized  in  the  discharges.  In  two 
dogs  operated  upon  by  Bernard,  in  which  the  experiments  were  successful,  the  nutrition 
and  the  alvine  discharges  became  normal  at  the  thirteenth  and  the  seventeonib  * 
After  the  animals  had  completely  recovered,  they  were  killed,  and  the  pancreaa : 
instances  was  found  partially  destroyed. 
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Now  that  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  joice  upon  fats  is  so  well  understood,  it  is  a 
matter  of  sarprise  that  the  cases  of  fatty  diarrhoea  connected  with  disorganization  of  the 
pancreas,  which  were  reported  hy  Dr.  Richard  Bright,  in  1882,  did  not  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  physiologists  to  the  function  of  this  organ.  These  cases,  with  others  of  a  similar 
character  which  have  been  reported  from  time  to  time,  are  now  brought  forward  as 
strong  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  pancreas  in  the  digestion  of  fats.  Mauy  of  them  pre- 
sented a  train  of  symptoms  analogous  to  those  observed  in  animals  after  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  gland.  The  presence  of  fat  iu  tlie  alvino  dejections  was  most  marked  ;  and, 
as  is  now  well  known,  this  could  be  nothing  but  the  undigested  fatty  principles  of  the 
food.  In  the  three  cases  observed  by  Bright,  the  pancreas  was  found  so  disorganized 
that  its  secreting  function  must  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  abolished.  In  the  case 
reported  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  condition  was  the  same ;  and,  in  the  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Elliotson,  "  the  pancreatic  duct  and  the  larger  lateral  branches  were  filled  with  white 
calculi."  Another  interesting  case  of  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  described  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  in  1847.  In 
this  case,  it  was  observed  by  the  patient  that  fatty  discharges  from  the  bowels  did  not 
take  place  unless  fatty  articles  of  food  had  been  taken.  After  death,  a  large  tumor  was 
found  in  the  situation  of  the  pancreas,  but  all  trace  of  the  normal  structure  of  the  organ 
bad  been  destroyed.  Many  more  cases  of  this  character  are  quoted  by  Bernard  and 
others,  and  they  fully  confirm  the  observations  and  experiments  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  lower  animals.  They  all  seem  to  show  that  the  function  of  the  pancreas  in 
digestion  is  essential  to  life,  but  that  one  of  the  chief  disorders  in  digestion  incident  to  the 
destruction  of  this  gland  relates  to  the  digestion  of  fats. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable that  the  chief  agent  in  the  digestion  of  fats  is  the  pancreatic  juice ;  and  that  this 
fluid  acts  by  forming  with  the  fat  a  very  fine  emulsion,  thus  reducing  it  to  a  form  in 
which  it  can  be  absorbed.  IIow  far  the  bile  may  assist  in  this  process  is  a  question  which 
will  come  up  for  consideration  hereafter;  but  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  pancreatic 
juice  are  conclusive. 

Action  upon  Starchy  and  Saccharine  Principles. — All  physiologists  are  agreed  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  transforming  starch  into  sugar.  This  was 
first  observed,  in  1844,  by  Valentin,  who  experimented  with  an  artificial  fluid  made  by 
infusing  pieces  of  the  pancreas  in  water.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  first  noted  this  prop- 
erty in  the  normal  pancreatic  secretion. 

The  property  of  converting  starch  into  sugar  is  possessed  by  several  of  the  digestive 
fluids.  We  have  seen  that  the  starchy  elements  of  food  are  acted  upon  by  the  saliva, 
that  this  action  is  not  necessarily  arrested  as  these  principles,  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
pass  into  the  stomach,  and  that  the  intestinal  juice  of  itself  is  capable  of  effecting  the 
transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  therefore  becomes  an 
important  (juestion  to  determine  precisely  how  far  the  pancreas  is  actually  concerned  in 
the  digestion  of  this  class  of  principles. 

Bernard  places  the  pancreatic  juice  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  digestive  fluids  which 
act  upon  starch.  This  view  is  undoubtedly  correct ;  although  he  goes  a  little  too  far 
in  claiming  that  starch  is  almost  exclusively  digested  by  the  pancreas.  Bernard's  ex- 
periments, however,  were  made  chiefly  on  dogs,  and  these  animals  do  not  naturally  take 
starch  as  food.  In  man,  some  of  the  starcliy  principles  of  the  food  are  acted  uj)on  by 
the  saliva,  but,  undoubtedly,  most  of  the  starch  taken  as  food  is  digested  in  the  small  in- 
testine. Although  the  intestinal  juice  is  capable  of  efl!ecting  the  transformation  of  starch 
into  sugar,  the  experimental  evidence  is  conclusive  that  in  this  it  is  subordinate  to  the 
pancreatic  juice,  which  latter  effects  this  transformation,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
with  extraordinary  activity.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  bile  has  any  thing  to 
do  wtth  *       '-^oiL 
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To  sum  up  tbe  whole  process  of  the  digestion  of  starch,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general 
terms,  that  this  principle,  when  hydrated,  which  is  the  usual  condition  in  which  it  is 
taken  mto  the  stomach  of  the  human  subject,  is  slightly  acted  upon  by  the  saliva,  both 
in  the  mouth  and  after  it  has  passed  into  the  stomach ;  when  it  is  taken  raw,  it  is  hy- 
drated in  the  stomach  and  usually  undergoes  no  transfonnation  into  sugar  until  it  has 
passed  into  the  small  intestine ;  and,  when  it  passes  out  at  the  pylorus,  mainly  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pancreatic  juice  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  intestinal  juice,  it  is  transformed 
into  glucose  and  in  this  form  is  absorbed. 

We  have  already  followed  out  the  digestion  of  sugar  as  far  as  the  small  intestine. 
Qlucose  undergoes  no  change  in  the  stomach  and  is  taken  directly  into  the  circulation. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  a  small  quantity  of  cane-sugar  may  in  like  manner  be  taken  up 
by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  small 
quantity  of  cane-sugar  is  transformed  into  glucose  in  the  stomach,  but,  as  we  noted  in 
treating  of  stomach-digestion,  the  quantity  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  transformation  de- 
pends simply  upon  the  presence  of  a  free  acid  in  the  gastric  juice. 

As  most  of  the  saccharine  principles  of  food  exist  in  the  form  of  cane-sugar,  it  is  the 
action  of  the  digestive  fluids  upon  this  variety  of  sugar  which  possesses  the  greatest  phys- 
iological interest.  As  cane-sugar  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum  it  is  al- 
most instantly  transformed  into  glucose.  This  fact  has  lately  received  additional  con- 
firmation in  the  case  of  intestinal  fistula  observed  by  Busch.  In  this  case,  when  cane- 
sugar  was  introduced  in  quantity  into  the  stomach,  fasting,  the  fluid  which  escaped  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  intestine  contained  a  small  quantity  of  glucose  but  never  any  cane- 
sugar. 

It  now  becomes  a  question  whether  the  transformation  of  cane-sugar  into  glucose  be 
effected  by  the  bile,  the  intestinal  juice,  or  the  pancreatic  juice.  The  pancreatic  juice 
and  the  intestinal  juice  are  the  two  fluids  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  this  eflfect; 
for  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  the  bile  hac  of  itself  no  direct  action  upon 
any  of  the  alimentary  principles.  This  point  is  settled  by  the  experiments  of  Busch  upon 
the  lower  end  of  the  intestine,  in  his  case  of  fistula.  Matters  introduced  into  this  lower 
opening  came  in  contact  with  the  intestinal  juice  only.  He  found  that  cane-sugar,  ex- 
posed thus  to  the  action  of  the  intestinal  juice,  was  not  converted  into  glucose,  but  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  found  in  the  foBces.  His  observations  also  indicate  that  cane- 
sugar  is  not  readily  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  until  it  has  been  trans- 
formed into  glucose. 

Out  of  the  body,  the  pancreatic  juice  is  capable,  if  kept  but  for  a  short  time  in  con- 
tact with  any  of  the  saccharine  principles,  of  transforming  them  into  lactic  acid.  The 
contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  sometimes  alkaline  or  neutral  and  are  sometimes  acid. 
When  a  very  largo  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  taken,  a  part  of  it  may  be  converted  in  the 
intestine  into  lactic  acid,  and  this  may  happen  with  the  sugar  which  results  from  the 
digestion  of  starch ;  but,  under  ordinary  conditions,  starch  and  cane-sugar  are  readily 
changed  into  glucose  and  are  absorbed  without  undergoing  farther  transformation.  All 
the  varieties  of  sugar,  after  they  have  been  absorbed  by  the  portal  vein  and  carried  to 
the  liver,  are  here  transformed  into  glucose,  the  only  form,  apparently,  under  which  they 
can  be  used  in  nutrition. 

Action  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice  upon  Kitrogenized  Principles. — We  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  insist  upon  the  great  relative  importance  of  intestinal  digestion,  and  it  has 
been  apparent  that,  in  the  stomach,  the  process  of  disintegration  of  food  is  not  final, 
even  as  regards  many  of  the  nitrogenized  principles,  but  is  rather  i)reparatory  to  the 
complete  liquefaction  of  these  principles,  which  takes  place  in  the  small  intestine.  The 
experiments,  already  referred  to,  of  Bernard,  in  which  the  pancreas  has  been  partially 
destroyed  in  dogs,  show  rapid  emaciation,  with  great  voracity,  and  the  passage,  not  only 
of  unchanged  fats  and  starch,  but  of  undigested  nitrogenized  matter  in  the  dejections. 
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In  some  instances,  pieces  of  tripe  which  had  been  fed  to  the-  animal  were  recognizable  in 
the  fiBces  ^^hj  their  aspecti  because  of  their  slight  alteration.'*  The  voracious  ai>petite, 
progressive  emaciation,  and  the  passage  of  all  classes  of  alimentary  substances  in  the 
feces,  after  this  operation,  demonstrate  conclusively  the  great  importance  of  the  pancre- 
atic juice  in  digestion.  But,  when  we  inquire  into  the  precise  mode  of  action  of  this 
fluid  upon  the  albuminoids,  the  question  becomes  one  of  gi-eat  difficulty.  If  the  bile  be 
shut  off  from  the  intestine  and  discharged  externally  by  a  fistulous  opening,  the  same 
voracity  and  emaciation  are  observed ;  and  yet  there  is  no  single  alimentary  substance 
upon  which  the  bile,  of  itself,  can  be  shown  to  exert  a  decided  digestive  action.  Farther- 
more,  the  pancreatic  juice  is  evidently  calculated  to  act  upon  alimentary  principles  after 
they  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  stomach,  a  preparation  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  proper  intestinal  digestion;  and,  once  passed  into  the  intestine,  the  food 
comes  in  contact  with  a  mixture  of  pancreatic  juice,  intestinal  juice,  and  bile.  AVe  have 
to  study,  therefore,  the  special  action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  upon  the  albuminoids, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  isolated,  and  its  action  in  coi\j unction  with  the  other  intestinal  lluids 
and  in  the  presence  of  other  alimentary  principles  in  process  of  digestion.  The  first 
definite  observations  upon  these  points  were  made  by  Bernard.  He  found  that  the  albu- 
minoid substances  generally,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  out  of  the 
body,  became  rapidly  softened  and  dissolved  in  some  of  their  parts,  but  soon  passed  into  a 
condition  of  putrefaction.  An  analogous  change,  it  will  be  remembered,  also  ttikes  place 
in  starchy  and  fatty  matters  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  out  of 
the  body,  and  they  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  transformation  respectively  into 
lactic  acid  and  the  fatty  acids.  This  putrefactive  action  does  not  take  place  in  albuminoids 
which  have  been  precipitated  after  having  been  cooked,  or  in  raw  gluten  or  caseine.  The 
presence  of  fat  also  interferes  with  putrefaction  ;  so  that  Bernard  concludes  that  the  fats 
have  an  important  influence  in  the  intestinal  digestion  of  nitrogenized  principles. 

Taking  into  consideration  what  has  been  positively  ascertained  concerning  the  action 
of  the  pancreatic  juice  upon  the  albuminoids,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
importance  of  its  function  in  the  digestion  of  these  principles  after  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Experiments  upon  the  digestion  of  these  sub- 
stances after  they  have  passed  out  of  tlie  stomach  sliow  that- they  undergo  important  and 
es-iicntial  ciianges  as  they  piuss  down  the  intestinal  canal.  AVhile  the  bile  and  the  intesti- 
nal juice  are  by  no  means  inert,  tliey  seem  to  be  only  auxiliary  in  their  action  to  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  ^Vhen  meat  is  taken  into  the  stomach  or  is  exposed  even  for  a  lonp  period 
to  the  action  of  tlie  gastric  juice,  there  is  always  more  or  less  insoluble  residue,  which  can 
be  shown  by  microscopical  examination  to  c(msist  of  the  muscular  substance. 

The  preparation  which  the  albuminoids  undergo  in  the  stomach  is  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary to  the  easy  digestion,  in  the  small  intestine,  of  that  portion  which  is  not  dissolved  by 
the  gastric  juice.  This  fact  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  by  experiments  on  in- 
testinal digestion  in  the  inferior  animals  and  by  the  observations  of  Busch  in  the  case  of 
intestinal  fistula  in  the  human  subject. 

Actio7i  of  the  Bile  in  Digestion, 

A  great  deal  of  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  among  physiologists  concernin;j:  the 
functions  of  the  bile.  It  is  now  j)retty  generally  acknowledged  that  this  fluid  has,  of 
itself,  no  marked  influence  upcm  any  of  the  different  classes  of  alimentary  principles, 
such  us  we  have  observed  in  the  other  secretions  discharged  into  the  alimentary  canal. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  important  to  decide  whether  the  bile  be  essential  in  a^^sisting  or 
modifying  the  action  of  other  secretions  or  whether  it  be  entirely  inert  in  the  digestive 
process.  Fnmi  the  fact  that  it  is  poured  into  the  upper  part  of  the  smnll  intestine,  it 
would  seem  that  it  must  have  some  otlu'e.  cither  in  modifying  the  digesti<ai  and  absorp- 
tion «»f  food  or  in  the  passage  of  alimentary  substances  or  their  residue  down  the  intes- 
tinal tract.     It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  fluid  which  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  ali- 
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mentary  mass  in  that  portion  of  the  intestine  where  the  most  important  digestive  pro- 
cesses commence  should  be  simply  excrementitious ;  yet  this  is  the  view  entertained  by 
some  experimentalists.  In  this  position  of  the  subject,  naturally  the  first  question  to 
decide  relates  to  the  excrementitious  or  recrementitious  character  of  the  bile ;  or  whether, 
in  other  words,  the  bile  be  separated  from  tlie  blood  simply  to  be  discharged  from  the 
body  or  have  some  important  function  to  perform  as  a  secretion.  An  apparently  simple 
method  of  settling  this  question  has  been  employed  by  many  experimenters,  but  with  re- 
sults which  are  not  satisfactory,  unless  they  can  be  in  some  way  harmonized.  Schwann, 
Nasse,  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  Bernard,  whose  observations  will  be  more  fully  consid- 
ered hereafter,  have  performed  experiments  upon  annuals  in  which  the  bile  was  entirely 
shut  off  from  the  intestine  and  discharged  from  the  body  by  a  fistula.  If  the  bile  be  sim- 
ply excrementitious,  it  should  follow  that  animals  operated  upon  in  this  way  would  not 
suffer  from  the  discharge  of  the  bile  by  a  fistula  and  its  diversion  from  the  intestine ;  but, 
in  all  of  them,  death  occurred  with  symptoms  pointing  to  defective  nutrition  consequent 
upon  grave  disorder  of  digestion.  The  same  result  followed  our  own  experiments  on  this 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  Blondlot  attempts  to  show  that  the  bile  is  simply  an  excre- 
tion, and  that  animals  thrive  and  will  live  for  an  indefinite  period,  when  tlie  bile  is 
diverted  from  its  natural  course  and  is  discharged  from  the  body. 

In  the  experiments  of  those  who  simply  closed  the  ductus  communis  cholcdochus,  the 
effect:}  of  shutting  off  the  bile  from  the  intestine  were  modified  by  the  consequent  undue 
accumulation  of  this  fluid  in  the  biliary  passages.  The  only  way  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
was  to  discharge  the  bile  by  a  fistula,  as  was  first  done  by  Schwann.  The  first  experi- 
ments reported  by  Schwann  were  made  upon  sixteen  dogs  and  one  rabbit.  Of  these, 
only  six  can  be  regarded  as  successful ;  and,  in  the  others,  the  animals  either  died  of 
peritonitis  resulting  from  the  operation,  or  recovered,  the  fistulous  opening  into  the  gall- 
bladder becoming  closed  and  the  communication  between  tlie  liver  and  the  intestine  re- 
establishing itself.  These  six  animals  died,  apparently  of  inanition,  respectively,  after 
seven,  thirteen,  seventeen,  twenty-five,  sixty-four,  and  eighty  days.  In  all,  except  the 
two  animals  that  lived  for  sixty-four  and  eighty  days  respectively,  there  was  gradual 
diminution  in  weight  from  the  date  of  the  operation,  notwithstanding  that  a  large  qnan- 
tity  of  food  was  taken.  In  the  two  exceptions,  there  was  first  diminution  in  weight,  then 
the  flesh  was  partially  regained,  but  it  subsequently  diminished  until  death  occurred.  In 
these  six  animals,  tliere  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  death  occurred  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  digestive  function  of  the  bile,  and  the  disturbances  in  nutrition  were  very  much 
like  those  produced  by  Bernard  by  destruction  of  the  pancreas.  These  experiments 
were  confirmed  in  their  essential  particulars  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Nasse,  and  Bernard. 
These  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  bile  is  not  simply  an  excrementitious  fluid,  and  that 
its  function,  after  it  is  discharged  into  the  intestine,  is  not  only  important  but  absolutely 
essential  to  life.  The  only  experiment  which  is  opposed  to  this  view  is  one  reported  by 
Blondlot. 

The  experiment  by  Blondlot  was  made  upon  a  dog.  The  fistula  was  establishcil  in 
the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  ductus  communis  having  been  tied  and  a  portion  ex- 
sected.  Fifteen  days  after  the  operation,  the  animal  had  become  extremely  thin,  but  ate 
well,  and,  according  to  the  report  of  the  experimenter,  was  in  perfect  health.  During  all 
this  time,  however,  he  habitually  licked  the  bile,  but  he  was  finally  prevented  from  doing 
this  by  a  muzzle.  From  the  moment  when  the  dog  ceased  to  swallow  the  bile,  the  nutri- 
tion began  to  improve,  and  in  three  months  he  had  recovered  the  natural  amount  of 
flesh.  A  farther  account  of  this  experiment  is  given  by  Blondlot  in  another  memoir. 
The  animal,  while  in  perfect  health  aside  from  the  existence  of  the  fistula,  was  claimed 
by  the  owner,  from  whom  it  had  been  stolen  before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
perimenter. With  the  fistula  still  open,  the  dog  was  used  by  its  owner  for  hunting  and 
lived  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  returned  to  M.  Blondlot,  but  died 
while  in  his  possession,  two  months  after. 
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The  important  qaestion  then  to  determine  was  that  the  hile  had  heen  completely  shat 
off  from  the  intestinal  canal.  An  examination  of  the  parts  was  consequently  made  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  physicians  and  students.  On  the  most  minute  dirisection,  it 
was  impossible  to  find  any  communication  between  the  bile-duct  and  the  duodenum; 
and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  animal  had  lived  for  five  years  without  a  drop 
of  bile  passing  into  the  intestine,  and,  consequently,  that  this  fluid  was  useless  in  digestion. 

The  facts  obtained  by  all  other  observers  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  above  experi- 
ment. After  a  number  of  trials,  we  succeeded  in  establishing  a  biliary  fistula  in  a  dog, 
the  operation  being  followed  by  no  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  the  animal  was  voracious  and  consumed  daily  large  quantities  of  food,  it  died  in 
thirty-eight  days,  of  inanition.  If  our  own  observation  and  those  of  other  experimenters 
be  correct,  it  is  impossible  that  an  animal  should  live  in  perfect  health  for  years  with  ol] 
the  bile  discharged  by  a  fistula. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  experiment  of  Blondlot  was  inaccurate,  and  that  a 
communication  existed  between  the  bile-duct  and  the  duodenum,  which  was  not  discov- 
ered at  the  dissection  after  death.  The  following  observation  strengthens  us  in  this 
opinion : 

We  made  an  attempt  on  one  occasion  to  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  bile  secreted  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and,  with  this  view,  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  was  exposed 
in  a  dog,  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall-bladder  was  pressed  out,  a  canula,  with  an  elastic 
bag  attached,  was  fixed  in  the  duct,  and  the  external  wound  was  closed,  leaving  the  end 
of  the  canula,  with  the  bag  attached^  protruding  from  the  abdomen.  The  bag  ruptured 
twenty-three  hours  after,  and  the  experiment  was  consequently  unsuccessful  in  the  end 
for  which  it  was  undertaken.  The  tube  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  and 
the  external  wound  quickly  healed.  Thirty  days  after  the  operation  the  animal  was 
killed.  He  had  then  entirely  recovered,  and  no  bile  had  been  discharged  externally  for 
a  long  time.  The  alvine  dejections  were  perfectly  normal,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  bile  was  regularly  discharged  into  the  duodenum.  On  dissection  after  death, 
the  liver  was  found  normal,  and  the  papilla  which  marks  the  opening  of  the  bile-duct 
into  the  duodenum  was  natural  in  appearance.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difliculty,  how- 
ever, that  the  communication  between  the  bile-duct  and  the  duodenum  could  bo  found; 
yet,  after  patient  searching  for  more  than  an  hour,  a  small,  tortuous  tract  was  discovered. 
Had  it  not  been  certain  that  bile  had  been  constantly  discharged  into  the  intestine,  it 
might  have  been  assumed,  even  after  careful  examination,  that  no  such  communication 
existed.  This  examination  convinced  us  that  it  was  possible  that  the  communication 
between  the  duct  and  the  intestine  had  been  reestablished  in  Blondlofs  case,  and  that  it 
had  escaped  observation  in  the  dissection  after  death. 

The  isolated  experiment  of  Blondlot  does  not  therefore  invalidate  the  results  obtained 
by  Schwann  and  confirmed  by  so  many  eminent  physiologists.  The  bile  is  not  simply  an 
excretion  but  has  an  important  and  essential  office  to  perform  in  the  process  of  intestinal 
digestion.  We  have,  however,  conclusively  shown  that,  in  addition  to  its  recrementitious 
function,  it  separates  from  the  blood  an  important  excrementitious  principle,  cholesterine, 
which,  under  a  modified  form,  is  discharged  in  the  fneces.  This  function  of  the  liver  will 
be  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  excretion.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes 
to  show  that  the  bile,  unlike  any  other  fluid  in  the  organism,  has  two  distinct  functions, 
dei>endent  ui)on  two  distinct  classes  of  constituents.  The  peculiar  principles  known  as 
the  biliary  Siilts,  which  are  produced  in  the  liver,  give  to  it  its  digestive  properties;  and 
the  cholesterine,  which  is  simply  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  gives  it  its  ex- 
crementitious character. 

As  we  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the  excrementitious  than  with  the  digestive 
function  of  the  bile,  we  shall  consider,  in  this  connection,  only  a  few  of  the  points  con- 
cerning the  chemistry  of  this  fluid,  deferring  a  full  account  of  its  composition  until  we. 
come  to  treat  of  it  as  an  excretion. 
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The  bile  yaries  in  color  and  consistence  in  Afferent  animals.  It  nsnally  has  a  greenish, 
yellowish,  or  brownish  hae.  In  the  human  subject,  it  has  a  dark,  golden-brown  color 
and  is  somewhat  viscid  in  consistence,  chiefly  from  admixture  with  the  mucus  of  the  gall- 
bladder. The  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  has  been  found  to  be  about  1018.  Its  reac- 
tion is  faintly  alkaline. 

Physiological  chemists  have  long  since  recognized  in  the  bile  peculiar  principles, 
which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  organism ;  but  the  exact  nature  of  these  con- 
stituents was  first  described  by  Strecker,  in  1848,  who  obtained  from  the  bile  of  the  ox 
two  principles,  cholic  and  choleic  acid,  which  he  found  to  exist  in  this  fluid  in  combina- 
tion with  soda.  The  cholic  acid  of  Strecker,  which  may  be  decomposed  into  a  new  acid 
and  a  principle  called  glycine,  and  the  choleic  acid,  from  which  may  be  formed  a  new 
acid  and  taurine,  are  called  by  Lehmann,  respectively,  glycocholic  and  taiirocholic  acid. 
In  the  bile  of  the  ox,  these  are  found  combined  with  soda,  and  the  peculiar  proximate 
principles  of  this  fluid  are  now  recognized  as  the  glycocholate  of  soda,  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, and  the  taurocholate  of  soda,  which  is  of  a  resinous  consistence  and  is  stated  to 
be  uncrystallizable.  In  the  human  bile,  Dalton  has  found  a  resinous  substance,  which, 
from  its  behavior  with  various  reagents,  is  undoubtedly  analogous  to  the  taurocholate 
of  soda  of  ox-bile,  but  which  he  could  not  obtain  in  a  crystalline  form. 


FiQ.  Tl.—Crj/8taU  qf  glycocholaie  of  toda.    (Hobin.) 


In  addition  to  the  biliary  salts,  the  bile  contains  the  ordinary  inorganic  salts,  found 
in  nearly  all  the  animal  fluids,  a  small  quantity  of  fat,  the  oleates,  margarates,  and  stea- 
rates  of  soda  and  potassa,  mucus  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  cholesterine ;  the  last  being 
an  excrementitious  product.    The  action  of  the  bile  in  digestion,  whatever  its  nature  may 
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be,  nndonbtedlj  depends  chiefly  upon  the  biliary  salts,  nnd  perhaps  to  some  extent  upon 
its  saponaceous  constituents. 

Experiments  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  bile  upon  different  alimentary  substances 
out  of  the  body  have  not  led  to  any  definite  results.  It  is  only  in  connection  with  the  other 
digestive  fluids  that  the  bile  seems  to  be  efficient ;  and  the  only  observations  which  have 
thrown  any  light  upon  the  subject  are  those  made  upon  digestion  in  the  living  organism. 
Simple  ligation  of  the  bile-duct  has  taught  us  very  little  regarding  the  eflects  of  shutting  off 
the  bile  from  the  intestine  ;  for  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation  generally  interfered 
with  the  process  of  digestion,  and  subsequently  the  experiment  was  necessarily  disturbed 
by  the  effects  of  the  retention  of  bile  in  the  excretory  passages.  As  would  naturally  be 
expected,  these  observations  have  been  quite  contradictory.  The  most  satisfactory  ex- 
periments upon  the  digestive  function  of  the  bile  have  followed  the  establishment  of  a 
fistulous  opening  into  the  gall-bladder,  the  flow  qf  bile  at  the  same  time  being  completely 
shut  off  from  the  intestine.  In  all  experiments  of  this  kind  in  which  fatal  inflammation 
did  not  follow  the  operation,  death  has  taken  place  from  inanition,  notwithstanding  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  food  taken.  This  result  is  not  duo  simply  to  the  loss  of  the 
solid  matter  discharged  in  the  bile,  which  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  daily  loss  of 
weight ;  but  it  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  disordered  nutrition,  which  has  its  starting- 
point  in  disordered  digestion. 

Ohserrations  on  a  Bog  with  a  Biliary  Fistula. — Wo  have  now  to  study  the  modifica- 
tions in  digestion  and  nutrition  which  arc  the  result  of  simply  diverting  the  bile  from  the 
intestine.  With  that  view,  we  followed  carefully  these  changes  in  an  animal  with  a 
biliary  fistula  that  was  under  our  own  obrwjrvation.  This  experiment  confirmed,  in  all 
important  particulars,  those  of  Schwann  and  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt.  It  is  given  here 
somewhat  in  detail,  for,  inasmuch  as  no  inflammation  followed  the  operation  and  nothing 
occurred  to  complicate  the  effects  of  the  diversion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestine,  wo  re- 
garded the  experiment  as  remarkably  successful. 

November  15,  1861,  a  biliary  fistula  was  established  in  a  young  cur-dog  weighing 
twelve  pounds.  The  abdominal  organs  were  very  little  exposed,  and  the  experiment, 
from  the  first,  promised  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  bile-duct  was  first  ligated  next  the 
intestine  and  at  its  junction  with  the  cystic  duct,  and  the  intermediate  portion  was  ex- 
sected.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen  was  in  the  median  line  just  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  was  about  three  inches  long.  The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  was  then 
drawn  to  the  upper  porticm  of  the  wound,  and  the  bile  was  evacuated  by  a  small  opening, 
the  edjrcs  of  which  were  attached  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  wound  in  the  abdo- 
men was  then  closed,  except  the  opening  into  the  gall-bladder,  into  which  a  few  shreds 
of  lainiHwicking  were  introduced. 

The  animal  appeared  to  do  perfectly  well  after  the  operation  and  ate  the  usual  (juan- 
tity  the  next  day.  He  was  kept  in  a  warm  room,  although  the  weather  was  mild  ;  and 
a  careful  record  was  made  of  his  condition  every  day.  The  fistula  occasionally  showed  a 
tendency  to  close,  but  it  was  kept  open  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  glass  rod. 
From  time  to  time,  while  the  animal  was  under  observation,  he  licked  the  bile  as  it 
flowed  from  the  fistula.  This  was  afterward  prevented  by  a  long  wire-muzzle,  the  sides 
of  which  were  covered  with  oil-silk. 

The  abdomen  was  somewhat  tumid,  with  some  rumbling  in  the  bowels,  for  five  days 
after  the  operation.  The  first  alvine  discharge  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day.  The  fjcces  seemed  in  all  regards  normal.  After  that  time,  they  became  very  infre- 
quent, although  the  animal  ate  well  every  day.  The  fffices  that  were  passed  after  the 
third  tlay  were  of  a  grayish  color  and  moderately  soft.  They  had  an  exceedingly  otfensivo 
and  penetrating  odor.  At  about  the  fifteenth  day,  the  faices  became  more  frequent,  and, 
from  that  time,  were  passed  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Generally,  they  were  chn'-col- 
ored  :  but  on  one  or  two  occasions  they  were  (juite  dark.  They  always  had  a  peculiarly 
offensive  odor. 
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The  weight  of  the  nnimiil  reinainod  stationury  for  ubout  four  <laj8.  On  the  sixth  day 
(November  2tUli),  the  wisiffljt  be^an  to  ditninit*h.  11©  weighed  on  tliat  day,  before  feed- 
ing, deveti  and  one-qnart^r  pounds,  November  22d,  !>e  weighed  but  little  over  eleven 
jioands,  November  24th,  he  weighed  ten  poundi*.  Ho  raaintnined  this  weight  until 
Deceujber  Ut,  wht^n  the  weight  again  began  to  diminisli.  On  December  0th,  tlie  weight 
was  nine  poands.  On  December  Tth,  the  weight  was  reinced  to  eight  and  a  half  pounds, 
nd  the  sti'cngth  began  to  fail  manifestly.     December  10th  and  II th,  he  gained  a  little, 

those  days  weighing  nine  pounds;  but,  after  that,  he  ^jrogressively  diminished  in 
'stren^fth  and  in  weight  until  death  occurred,  ihirty-eit^ht  days  after  the  operation.  The 
weitfht  was  then  seven  and  a  half  ponnds,  showing  a  total  loss  of  four  and  a  h.df  jiouuds, 
or  37^  per  cent 

During  the  first  nine  days  of  the  obscTvation,  the  nnimal  ate  well  but  not  ravenously, 
taking  about  three^qnartcrs  of  a  pound  of  beeMieart  daily.  On  the  tenth  day,  the  appe- 
tite increased*  lie  ate  on  that  day,  at  one  time  a  pound,  and  at  another,  half  a  pound  of 
meat.  lie  ate  on  an  average  about  a  fiound  and  a  half  of  beef-heart  daily,  until  the  day 
before  his  denth.  During  the  last  fivo  or  six  days,  he  seemed  very  ravenous  and  was  not 
allowed  to  eat  all  that  he  would  at  one  time.  At  this  tin»e  he  was  ordinarily  fed  twioe  a 
day.     He  would  not  eat  fat,  even  when  very  hungry.     During  the  last  day,  when  too 
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Wfotn  n       ■  ,  ,.   tilt    oj*f ration.    A  ^[imll  gk»$*  vixiic)  ia  lluU  Arriund  ihu  htKir 

l«  irt  of  wlnrh  is  covtri,'*)  wltli  aiJ-ailk,  is  pbct'd  over  the  tuuutb  to 

l""^  !<>j  i$  (.uufiidi^rubly  tiiuoctuted. 

Weak  to  stand,  ho  attempted  to  eat  while  lying  down.  During  the  last  twelve  days  of 
the  observation,  he  attempted  eunstantly  to  eat  the  fceces*  During  the  last  days  of  the 
«?xperiment,  wlien  tlie  tlog  had  become  much  reduced  in  weight,  he  became  very  cross 
nnd  snapped  at  evt^ry  animal  that  caine  near  him.  There  was  never  any  icterus,  fetor 
of  the  breath,  or  falling  off  of  the  hair. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  animal  was  made  after  death.  The  gall-bladder  was 
somewhat  contracted  but  not  obliterated,  and  tlio  listula  would  admit  a  large-sized 
male  catheter.  Both  ends  of  the  divided  bile-dnct  were  found  impervious,  and  there  wat 
no  passage  of  bile  into  the  intestine.  The  abdominal  organs  were  normal,  with  the 
exception  of  evidences  of  i«iight  peritoneal  inflammation  around  the  wound  and  over  the 
convex  surface  of  the  liver.  There  was  no  fat  in  the  omentum  or  anywhere  in  the  bodyi 
except  a  very  small  quantity  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit. 

The  above  observation  is  a  type  of  the  instances — ^which  arc  not  very  nuraeroaB — ^in 
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which  the  bilo  has  been  completely  shut  off  from  the  iDtestine  and  discharged  extemallj 
by  a  fistula  into  the  gall-bladder.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  this  animal,  from  the 
first,  presented  no  disturbances  which  were  not  due  solely  to  the  absence  of  the  bile  from 
the  intestine  and  its  discharge  externally.  Although  the  phenomena  here  presented  do 
not  teach  ns  much  that  is  definite  concerning  the  digestive  action  of  the  bile,  taken  in 
connection  with  what  has  been  ascertained  concerning  the  general  properties  of  this  se- 
cretion, they  throw  some  light  upon  its  functions. 

One  of  the  functions  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  bile  is  that  of  regulating  the  peris- 
taltic movements  of  the  small  intestine  and  of  preventing  putrefactive  changes  in  the 
intestinal  contents  and  the  abnormal  development  of  gas.  Experiments  on  this  point  are 
somewhat  conflicting.  Our  own  observations  would  lead  us  to  doubt  the  constant  influ- 
ence of  the  bile  upon  the  peristaltic  movements.  During  the  first  few  days  of  our  experi- 
ment, the  dejections  were  very  rare ;  but  tliey  afterward  became  regular,  and,  at  one 
time,  even,  there  was  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  bile  retards  the  putrefaction  of  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal,  particularly  when 
animal  food  has  been  taken.  The  fieces  in  the  dog  were  always  extremely  oflensive. 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  dogs  fed  entirely  on  meat ;  but  the  fasces 
were  nearly  odorless  when  the  animals  were  fed  on  bread  alone.  In  the  case  of  intes- 
tinal fistula  in  the  human  subject,  the  evacuations  which  took  place  after  the  intro- 
duction of  alimentary  substances  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine  had  an  unnaturally 
otfonsive  and  putrid  odor.  In  this  case,  as  it  was  impossible  for  matters  to  pass  from  the 
portions  of  the  intestine  above  the  fistula  to  those  below,  the  food  introduced  into  tlie 
lower  opening  was  completely  removed  from  the  action  of  the  bile. 

As  far  as  the  digestion  of  the  different  alimentary  principles  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  bile,  of  itself,  has  no  particular  action  upon  any  of  them.  In  the  fojces 
of  animals  with  biliary  fistula,  the  only  peculiarity  which  has  been  observed,  aside  from 
the  putrefactive  o<lor  and  the  absence  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  has  been  the 
presence  of  an  abnormal  proportion  of  fat.  We  have  observed  this  in  the  freccs  of  a  pa- 
tient sufl"oring  under  jaundice  apparently  due  to  temporary  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct. 
This  fact  was  noted  in  the  dogs  experimented  ujion  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt. 

The  various  experiments  which  have  been  performed  upon  animals  render  it  almost 
certain  that  the  bile  has  an  important  influence,  either  upon  the  difrestion  or  upon  the  ab- 
8ori>tion  of  fats.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  noted  in  animals  with  biliary  fistula  that  the  cliyle 
contained  very  much  less  fat  than  in  health.  In  an  animal  with  a  fistula  and  the  bile-duct 
ublitcTatcd,  the  proportion  of  fat  was  ri»0  parts  to  1,000  parts  of  chyle ;  while,  in  an  ani- 
mal with  tlio  biliary  passaprcs  intact,  the  proportion  was  82*70  ])arts  per  1,000.  In  ani- 
mals oi)erated  upon  in  this  way,  there  is  frequently  a  great  distaste  for  fatty  articles  of 
fofnl.  In  (mr  own  observation,  the  dog  refused  fat  meat,  even  when  very  hungry  and 
when  lean  meat  was  taken  with  great  avidity. 

Experiments  concerning  the  intluence  of  the  bilo  upon  the  absorption  of  fats  have  re- 
sulted in  hardly  any  thing  definite.  We  know  only  the  fact  that,  when  the  bile  is  diverted 
from  tlie  intestine,  the  proporti(m  of  fat  in  the  chyle  is  greatly  reduced,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion ol'  the  fat  taken  with  the  food  passes  through  the  intestine  and  is  found  in  the 
fx'ces. 

The  acticm  of  the  bile  in  exciting  muscular  contraction,  particularly  in  the  smooth 
muscular  fibres,  is  pretty  well  established.  It  has  been  shown  by  Schift'  that  this  fluid 
acts  iij»on  the  muscular  fibres  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  intestinal  villi,  causing 
them  to  contract,  and,  according  to  his  view,  assisting  in  the  absorption  of  chyle  by  emp- 
tying the  lacteals  of  the  villi.  The  whole  subject,  however,  of  the  absorption  of  fats  is 
excee<lini:ly  ditficult  of  investigation  ;  and  our  knowledL^e  of  it  has  not  been  scnsiMy  ad- 
vanced by  the  exj)oriments  upon  the  inHuence  exerted  by  the  bile.  Notwithstanding  tho 
obscurity  in  which  this  subject  is  involved,  it  is  certain  that  the  progressive  emaciation^ 
loss  of  strength,  and  tinal  death  of  animals  deprived  of  the  action  of  the  bile  in  the  intei^ 
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tine,  are  dne  to  defective  digestion  and  assimilation.  In  spite  of  the  great  quantities  of  food 
taken  b^  these  animals,  the  phenomena  which  i)recede  the  fatal  resnlt  are  simply  those 
of  starvation.  It  may  be  that  the  biliary  salts  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  are  neces- 
sary to  proper  assimilation ;  but  there  is  no  experimental  basis  for  this  supposition,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  these  salts  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  system  by  the  ordinary 
tests.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  biliary  salts  influence  in  some  way  the  digestive  pro- 
cess and  are  modified  and  absorbed  with  the  food. 

The  observations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  show  conclusively  that  the  characteristic 
constituents  of  the  bile  are  absorbed  in  tbeir  passage  down  the  alimentary  canal.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  a  pretty  close  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  bile  daily  produced  in  dogs,  they 
collected  and  analyzed  all  the  feccal  matter  passed  by  a  dog  in  five  days.  Of  the  dry 
residue  of  the  feeces,  the  proportion  which  could  by  any  possibility  represent  the  biliary 
matters  did  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  dry  residue  of  the  bile  which  must  have  been 
secreted  during  that  time.  They  also  estimated  the  total  quantity  of  sulphur  contained 
in  the  fflecos  and  found  that  the  entire  quantity  was  hardly  one-eighth  of  that  which 
was  discharged  into  the  intestine  in  the  bile ;  and,  inasmuch  as  nearly  one-half  of  that 
found  in  the  faeces  came  from  hairs  which  had  been  swallowed  by  the  animal,  the  experi- 
ment showed  that  nearly  all  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  non-cry stallizable  element  of 
the  bile  (the  taurocholate  of  soda)  had  been  taken  up  again  by  the  blood.  These  obser- 
vations show  conclusively  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bile,  with  the  biliary  salts,  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Prof.  Dalton  has  attempted  to  follow  these 
principles  into  the  blood  of  the  portal  system,  but  has  never  been  able  to  detect  the  bili- 
ary salts,  by  the  most  careful  analysis.  Like  the  peculiar  principles  of  other  secretions 
which  are  reabsorbed  in  the  alimentary  canal,  these  substances  become  changed  and  are 
not  to  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  testfl,  after  they  are  taken  into  the  blood. 

Although  it  is  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  fatty  substances  which  seem  to  be 
most  seriously  interfered  with  in  cases  of  biliary  fistula  in  the  inferior  animals,  the  rapid 
loss  of  weight  and  strength  indicates  great  disturbance  in  the  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion of  other  articles  of  food.  A  fact  which  indicates  a  connection  between  the  bile  and 
the  process  of  digestion  is  that  the  flow  of  this  secretion,  although  constant,  is  greatly 
increased  when  food  passes  into  the  intestinal  canal.  This  has  been  noted  by  all  who  ' 
have  experimented  on  the  subject.  The  following  observations  on  the  dog,  showing  the 
variations  in  the  flow  of  bile  from  the  fistula,  were  made  twelve  days  after  the  fistula  had 
been  established,  when  the  weight  of  the  animal  had  been  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten 
pounds. 


Table  of  Variations  in  the  Flow  of  Bile  with  Digestion, 

(At  each  observation,  the  bile  wag  drown  for  precisely  thirty  minutes.) 


Time  after  Feeding. 

Fresh  Bile. 

Dried  Bile. 
Grmini. 

0-370 
0-f86 
1-080 
1-404 
0  987 
1-327 
0-833 
0-247 
0170 
0-309 
0-277 
0-170 
0-293 

Percentage  of 
Dry  Kesidue. 

Immediately 

Gndni. 

8-103 
20-527 
85-'760 
38-989 
22-209 

24-447 
5-710 
5-000 
8-643 
9-970 
4-769 
7-578 

4-5C6 
2854 
8-023 
3-605 
4-450 
8-628 
3-407 
4825 
8-400 
3-575 
2-778 

One  hour 

Two  hours 

Four  hours 

Six  hours 

Eight  hours 

Ten  hours  

Twelve  hours 

Fourteen  hours 

Sixteen  hours 

Eighteen  hours 

Twenty  hours 

3-565 

Twenty-two  hours 

3-866 
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Disregarding  slight  variations  in  this  table,  which  might  be  accidental,  it  may  be 
stated^  in  general  terms,  that  the  bile  commences  to  increase  in  quantity  immediately 
after  eating ;  that  its  flow  is  at  its  maximum  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  hour,  during 
which  time  the  quantity  docs  not  vary  to  any  great  extent ;  after  the  eighth  hour  it 
begins  to  diminish,  and,  from  the  twelfth  hour  to  the  time  of  feeding,  it  is  at  is  minimum. 

Although  it  has  been  pretty  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  presence  of  the  bile 
in  the  small  intestine  is  necessary  to  proper  digestion  and  even  essential  to  life,  and 
although  the  variations  in  the  flow  of  bile  with  digestion  are  now  well  established,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  we  have  scarcely  any  definite  information  concerning  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  bile  in  intestinal  digestion  and  absorption.  Nearly  all  that  we  can  say  on 
this  point  is  that  its  action  seems  to  be  auxiliary  to  that  of  the  other  digestive  fluids. 

Movements  of  the  Small  Ifitestine. 

By  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  small  intestine,  the  alimentary  mass 
is  made  to  pass  along  the  canal,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another ; 
the  general  tendency,  however,  being  toward  the  cjBCum.  The  partially-digested  matters 
which  pass  out  at  the  pylorus  are  prevented  from  returning  to  the  stomach  by  the  pecul- 
iar arrangement  of  the  fibres  which  constitute  the  pyloric  muscle.  The  passage  from 
the  str>mach  to  the  intestine,  as  we  have  seen,  becomes  constricted  gradually,  so  that 
food  of  the  proper  consistence  finds  its  way  easily  into  the  duodenum ;  but,  viewed 
from  the  duodenal  side,  the  constriction  is  abrupt,  so  that  regurgitation  is  generally 
difficult. 

Once  in  the  intestine,  the  food  is  propelled  along  the  canal  by  peculiar  move- 
ments, which  have  been  called  peristaltic,  when  its  direction  is  toward  the  large 
intestine,  and  antiperistaltic,  when  the  direction  is  reversed.  These  movements  are 
of  the  character  peculiar  to  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres;  viz.,  slow,  gradual,  the 
contraction  enduring  for  a  certain  time  and  being  followed  by  a  correspondingly  slow 
and  gradual  relaxation.  Both  the  circular  and  the  longitudinal  muscular  layers  par- 
ticipate in  these  movements.  If  we  carefully  watch  this  action  in  the  intestines  of 
an  aniind  alter  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  wo  can  sometimes  see  a  gradual  constric- 
tion produced  by  the  action  of  the  circular  fibres  at  a  certain  point,  which  is  slowly 
propafcated  along  the  tube,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  alternate- 
ly contracted  and  relaxed  in  the  same  gradual  manner,  shortening  and  elongating  the 
tube  and  facilitating  the  onward  passage  of  its  contents.  It  can  readily  be  appreciated 
how  movements  of  this  kind  are  capable  of  propelling  the  alimentary  mass  slowly  but 
certainly  along  the  intestinal  tract,  even  when  the  direction  is  in  o|)position  to  the  force 
of  gravity  ;  an<l  we  can  see  how  admirably  these  movements  are  calculated  to  thorough- 
ly incorporate  the  food  with  the  digestive  fluids  and  to  expose  those  parts  which  have 
been  completely  liquefied  to  the  absorbent  action  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Although  the  mechanism  of  the  propulsive  movements  of  the  intestine  may  be  studied 
in  living  animals  after  opening  the  abdomen,  or,  better  still,  in  animals  just  killed,  the 
movements  thus  observed  do  not  entirely  correspond  with  those  which  take  place  under 
natural  conditions.  In  vivisections,  no  movements  are  observed  at  first;  but,  soon  after 
exposure  of  the  parts,  nearly  the  whole  intestine  moves  like  a  mass  of  worms.  In  the 
normal  process  of  digestion,  the  movements  are  never  so  general  or  so  active ;  they  take 
place  more  regularly  and  consecutively  in  those  portions  in  which  the  contents  are  most 
abundant,  and  the  movements  are  generally  intermittent,  being  interrupted  by  long  inter- 
vals of  repose.  In  Prof.  Huseh's  case  of  intestinal  fistula,  there  existed  a  large  ventral 
hernia,  the  coverings  of  which  were  so  thin  that  the  peristaltic  movements  could  be  readily 
observed.  In  this  case,  the  general  character  of  the  movements  corresponded  with  what 
has  bi'cn  observed  in  the  inferior  animals.  It  was  noted  that  the  movements  were  not 
continuous,  and  that  there  were  often  intervals  of  rest  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hci 
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It  was  also  observed  that  the  movements,  as  indicated  by  flow  of  chymoos  matter  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  intestine,  were  intermitted  with  considerable  regularity  during  part 
of  the  night.  Antiperistaltic  movements,  producing  discharge  of  matters  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  lower  end  of  the  intestine,  were  frequently  observed. 

As  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  observations  upon  the  human  subject  and  warm- 
blooded animals,  the  regular  intestinal  movements  are  excited  by  the  passage  of  alimen- 
tary matter  from  the  stomach  through  the  tube  during  the  natural  process  of  digestion. 
By  a  very  slow  and  gradual  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine,  its  contents  are 
passed  along,  occasionally  the  action  being  reversed  for  a  time,  until  the  indigestible 
residue,  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  intestinal  secretion,  more  or  less  modified,  is 
discharged  gradually  into  the  caput  coli.  These  movements  are  apparently  not  continu- 
ous, and  they  depend  somewhat  upon  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  different  parts  of 
the  intestinal  tract.  If  we  are  to  judge  irom  the  movements  in  the  inferior  animals  after 
the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  the  intestines  are  constantly  changing  their  position,  prin- 
cipally by  the  action  of  tlioir  longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  so  that  the  force  of  gravity  does 
not  oppose  the  onward  i)assage  of  their  contents  as  much  as  if  the  relative  position  of  the 
parts  were  constant.  There  are  no  definite  observations  concerning  the  relative  activity 
of  the  peristaltic  movements  in  different  portions  of  the  intestine ;  but,  from  the  fact  that 
the  jejunum  is  constantly  found  empty,  while  the  ileum  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pultaceous  matter,  it  would  seem  that  the  movements  must  be  more  vigorous  and 
efficient  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  canal. 

The  gases  which  are  constantly  found  in  the  intestine  have  an  important  mechanical 
function.  They  are  useful,  in  the  first  place,  in  keeping  the  canal  constantly  distended 
to  the  proper  extent,  thus  avoiding  the  liability  to  disturbances  in  the  circulation  and 
facilitating  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  mass  in  obedience  to  the  peristaltic  contrac- 
tions.. They  also  support  the  walls  of  the  intestine  and  protect  these  parts  against  con- 
cussions in  walking,  leaping,  etc.  The  gases  are  useful,  likewise,  in  offering  an  elastic 
but  resisting  mass  upon  which  the  compressing  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be 
exerted  in  the  acts  of  straining  and  exi)iration.  If  we  could  suppose  the  intestinal  tube 
to  be  entirely  free  from  gaseous  contents,  it  is  evident  that  the  functions  above  mentioned 
would  be  performed  imperfectly  and  with  difficulty. 

There  can  be  hardly  any  question  that  the  normal  movements  of  the  intestine  are 
due  principally  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  mucous  membrane  by  the  alimentary 
matters,  to  whicli  is  added,  perhaps,  the  stimulating  action  of  the  bile.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  with  accuracy  what  part  the  bile  plays  in  the  production  of  these  movements, 
from  the  fact  that  the  normal  action  of  the  intestine  is  not  easily  observed.  In  the  case 
of  intestinal  fistula  so  often  referred  to,  wljen  food  was  introduced  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  canal,  there  was  at  first  an  abundant  evacuation  every  twenty-four  hours ;  but  sub- 
sequently it  became  necessary  to  use  enemeta.  As  there  was  no  communication  between 
the  lower  and  the  upper  end  of  the  intestine,  this  fact  is  an  evidence  that  the  peristaltic 
movements  can  take  place  without  the  action  of  the  bile.  Experiments  upon  the  inferior 
animals  concerning  the  influence  of  the  bile  upon  the  peristaltic  movements  are  somewhat 
contradictory.  When  the  abdomen  is  opened  during  life,  vigorous  movements  may  some- 
times be  excited  by  pressing  bile  into  the  intestine  from  the  gall-bladder;  and  the  same 
result  is  occasionally  observed  when  the  bile  is  applied  to  the  peritoneal  surface  in  an 
animal  recently  killed.  But  the  various  experiments  in  which  the  bile  has  been  diverted 
from  the  intestine  and  discharged  by  a  fistula,  taking  the  frequency  of  the  alvine  dejec- 
tions as  a  test,  show  that  regular  peristaltic  movements  may  take  place  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  bile. 

The  vigorous  peristaltic  movements  which  occur  soon  after  death  have  been  explained 
in  various  ways.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  movements  are  not  due  to  a  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  or  to  exposure  of  the  intestines  to  the  air.  The  latter  fact 
may  be  easily  verified  by  killing  a  rabbity  when  vigorous  movements  may  be  seen  through 
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the  thin  abdominal  walls,  even  while  the  cavity  is  unopened.  According  to  Schiff,  the 
only  cause  of  tiiese  exaggerated  movements  is  diminution  or  arrest  of  the  circulation. 
This  physiologist,  by  compressing  the  abdominal  aorta  in  a  living  animal,  was  able  to  ex- 
cite peristaltic  movements  in  the  intestine  as  vigorous  as  those  which  take  place  after 
death ;  and,  on  ceasing  the  compression,  the  movements  were  arrested. 

The  nerves  distributed  to  the  small  intestine  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic,  and 
from  branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  which  latter  come  from  the  nerve  of  tlie  right  side 
and  are  distributed  to  the  whole  of  the  tract,  from  the  pylorus  to  the  ileo-offical  valve. 
The  intestine  receives  no  filaments  from  the  left  pneumogastric.  The  experiments  of 
Brachet,  by  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  movements  of  the  intestines  were 
under  the  control  of  the  pneumogastric  and  nerves  emanating  from  the  spinal  cord,  have 
not  been  verified  by  other  observers.  Recent  experiments  render  it  probable  that  an 
influence,  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  is  essential  to  the  functions  of  the 
sympathetic  ganglia,  which  may  account  for  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Brachet 
after  dividing  the  spinal  cord.  The  experiments  of  Mtlller,  however,  render  it  certain 
that  the  peristaltic  movements  are  to  some  extent  under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic 
system.  In  these  experiments,  movements  of  the  intestine  were  produced  by  galvaniza- 
tion of  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  distributed  to  its  muscular  coat,  after  the  ordinary 
post-mortem  movements  had  ceased.  The  same  results  followed  the  application  of  caustic 
potash  to  the  semilunar  ganglia,  the  movements  reappearing  when  the  potash  was  applied, 
"  with  extraordinary  vivacity  "  in  the  rabbit,  after  the  abdomen  had  been  opened  and  the 
movements  had  entirely  ceased.  These  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  Longet, 
who  found,  however,  that  the  movements  did  not  take  place  unless  alimentary  matters 
were  contained  in  the  intestine. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  very  little  is  known  concerning  the  reflex  actions  which 
take  place  through  the  sympatlietic  system ;  but  there  is  certainly  good  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  certain  reflex  functions  are  performed  by  this  system  of  nerves,  one  of  the 
most  unportant  of  which  is  the  production  of  peristaltic  movements  in  obedience  to  the 
impression  made  by  alimentary  substances  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  This  impression 
is  probably  conveyed  to  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  reflected  back  through  the  motor  nerves 
to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Large  Intestine, 

The  large  intestine,  so  called  because  its  diameter  is  greater  than  tlmt  of  the  rest  of 
the  intestinal  tract,  receives  for  the  most  part  only  the  indigestible  residue  of  the  food, 
mingled  with  certain  of  the  secretions  which  are  discharged  into  the  small  intestine.  In 
the  human  subject,  the  processes  of  digestion  which  take  place  in  this  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  are  unimportant ;  and  it  is  ])robable  that,  under  physiological  conditions, 
hardly  any  thing  but  water  is  absorbed  by  its  lining  membrane.  Matters  are,  however, 
stored  up  in  the  large  intestine  for  a  number  of  hours,  and  a  certain  amount  of  secretion 
takes  place  from  its  follicular  glands. 

The  entire  length  of  the  large  intestine  is  from  four  to  six  feet.  Its  diameter  is  great- 
est at  its  commencement,  where  it  measures,  when  moderately  disten<led,  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  and  a  half  inches.  According  to  the  observations  of  Brinton,  the  average 
diameter  of  the  tube  beyond  the  cnecum  is  from  one  and  two-thirds  to  two  and  two- 
thirds  inches.  Passing  from  the  cajcnm,  the  canal  diminishes  in  caliber,  gradually  and 
very  slightly,  to  where  the  sigmoid  flexure  opens  into  the  rectum.  This  is  the  narrowest 
portion  of  the  canal.  Beyond  this,  the  rectum  gradually  increases  in  diameter,  f(>rminjr 
a  kind  of  pouch,  which  abnii)tly  diminishes  in  size  near  the^external  opening,  to  form  the 
anas. 

The  general  direction  of  the  large  intestine  is  from  the  ciecum  in  the  right  iliac  fossa 
to  the  left  iliac  fossa,  thus  encircling  tlie  convoluted  mass  formed  by  the  small  in- 
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a  liorseslioc.      From  the  cfl?cum  to  the  rectum,  the  eonal  is 
Tlie  lir»t  divisiau    af  tho   culou,  culled  the   ascending   oulou, 

passes  almost  directly  upwnrd 
to  ttie  under  surface  ul" the  liver; 
the  caual  here  tuniB  at  nearly 
a  rif,dit  utigk%  pajsi^es  across  llio 
upper  (Hirt  of  the  nbdutnen,  ami 
is  called  the  trausverse  Colon; 
it  then  pnsi^es  downward  at 
nearlj  a  right  aijgk%  tunning 
the  descending  colon.  The 
last  division  of  the  coloj),  eaUed 
the  sigmoid  flexure^  is  «tuated 
in  the  kit  iliac  fossa  and  is  in 
the  fomi  of  the  italic  letter  S* 
This  terminates  in  the  rectum^ 
which  is  not  straight,  as  its 
name  would  imply,  hut  pres^enta 
at  least  tliree  distinct  curva- 
tures, as  follows ;  it  passes  first 
in  an  ohUque  direction  from  tbo 
left  eacro-ilia'c  symphysis  to  the 
median  line  opposite  the  third 
piece  of  the  sacrum ;  it  then 
passes  downward,  in  the  me- 
dian line,  following  the  con- 
cavity of  I  he  sacrum  and  coc- 
cyx ;  and  the  lower  portion 
^^^^  which  h  about  an  inch  in  length^ 

K ,  '^^H|BBh^^z>^^^        y^'  turns  backward  to  terminate  in 

^^^  ^^f^^^^^  Tlic  form  of  the  large  intes- 

tine is  peculiar.  The  c»cum^ 
or  caput  coli,  presents  a  round- 
ed, dilated  cavity,  con  tin  nous 
with  the  colon  above  and  com- 
municating by  a  transverse  slit 
with  the  ileum.  At  its  lower 
portion,  is  a  small,  cylindncal 
tube,  from  one  to  five  inches  in 
length,  opening  below  and  a  little  |>osterior  to  the  opening  of  the  ileum,  called  t!ie  ver- 
mifonu  appendix.  This  is  covered  with  pcritoncnra  and  is  possessed  of  a  muscular  and 
a  innc<»us  coat.  It  is  sometimes  entirely  free  and  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  short 
fold  of  mesentery  for  a  part  of  its  length.  The  coats  of  the  appendix  are  very  thick. 
The  muscular  coat  consists  of  longitudinal  fibres  only.  The  mucous  membrane  is  pro- 
vided with  tubules  and  closed  follicles  the  latter  frequently  being  very  numerous.  This 
litlk^  tube,  which  is  only  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  dianveter,  generally  contains  a 
quantity  of  dear,  viscid  mucus.     The  ufcs  {>f  the  vermiform  appendix  are  unknown* 
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1,  atit-frior  aurfiM't' of  Oi.^   liver:  'i.  ^^aU-t.ln^StlL'r;  'A  iK  !H.'vliou  of  Uio  <U»' 

f)(miurro  ;  4.  \ttjsvsi^tw  snrfticf  of  Uu?  stoiniich  I  **.  UyUn»  8pl|,^elh  of  tbo 
Ivor:  n.   fn-\\.u<  u\i^.:   7.    r-r.mn,'irv    arte  rv   i>f  Lhr    ^t'^lluutl,;  ■^,    ^til<M)lct 

lirf.  .     —  :  '  ■■  ■    l-J, 

of  ■  -,  .  ■  ■.    ■  "    ■. .  ;'• 

*f  ,  $1^  »igm<»rt  Jfexure  of  the  coion ;  -  -s 


Hat-ccpml  Vaht.—lh^  most  interesting  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  eieciini  la  th© 
opening  by  which  it  receivca  the  contents  of  the  sraaU  intestine.  Thisopeuing  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  fonn  of  a  valve,  known  as  the  ileo-ca?cal  valve,  situated  at  the  inner  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  ciecum.      The  small  intestinei  at  ita  tennination,  presents  a 
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wiow  lonLSVvlty,  which  if»  provided  with  a  hr»motitfil,  button-hole  slit  opening  Into 
the  c^cnm.  The  surftice  iff  the  Tolve  which  Ioctk>4  toward  the  ftiuall  mti?*itjne  is  cov- 
epod  with  a  nincoiiH  membrane  provided  with  rilli  nnd  in  all  respects  resembling  th« 
g^^nernl  mncons  lining  of  the  small  inteatiue.  Viewed 
from  the  ctet-niii,  a  convexity  l»  observed  corrcspondtngr 
to  the  concavitj'  upon  liie  other  side.  The  CiX'L*iil  surface 
of  the  vtilve  is  covered  with  a  nincouB  membr«ne  identi- 
cal with  the  general  mncoiis  lining  of  the  large  inttatine. 
It  if  evident,  from  an  examination  of  theae  parts,  that 
ptes^^uro  from  the  ileum  would  open  the  slit  lind  alhiw 
the  cftiij  pa»sft^«  of  the  fteruiiluid  Cftn tents  of  the  inr«L^h' 
tine;  byt  pri^ssiire  froni  the  ciecal  Bide  approxinuUes 
the  lip9  of  the  valve,  and  the  jirreatcr  the  pressure  tho 
more  firmly  \»  the  ojK^ning  closed,  Tlie  valve  itself  ia 
composed  of  folda  formed  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue  of 
tho  Interline  (the  cellular  tnnic  of  some  anatomists),  and 
circular  mnscular  fil)res  from  both  the  small  and  the 
Wjre  intestine,  the  whole  being  covered  with  muconu 
tiiembrane.  The  lips  of  the  valve  unite  at  either  extrem- 
it  J  of  the  slit  and  are  prolonpred  on  tho  inner  surface  of 
the  eoBCum,  forming  two  raised  bands  or  bridles;  and 
IbeM  become  gradually  etfftced  and  are  thus  continuous  Yu„  ^-v— *",.--;;, 7../ ^w  j.^^.'/  intern- 
wHh  the  general  lining  of  the  canaL  The  poiiterior  bridle  J 

fa  ii  little  longer  and  more  prominent  than  the  anterior.  - 

These  ftssint  «omewbat  in  enabling  the  valve  to  resist 

preiMfure  from  the  cmcal  side.    The  longitudinal  layer  of       '''  "»i-iiJ    '  "     """  "    ""  i.-v,..^ 
mn«f'Tilftr  fibres  ami  the  peritoneum  pas«  directly  over  the 

at'  re  of  the  valve  and  are  not  involved  in  its  folds,     Tlieae  give  strength  to  the 

pn  it  they  be  divided  over  the  valve,  gentle  traction  will  suffice  to  draw  out  and 

ohUterat4^i  ilic  folds,  leaving  a  simple  and  unprotected  communication  between  the  largo 
and  the  amoll  tntestine* 

PtritanMl  Coat — Like  most  of  the  other  nlKlominai  viscera,  the  large  intestine  !» 
eoren-Ml  by  peritoneuni*  The  caecum  is  covered  by  tliia  membrane  only  anteriorly  and 
laterally*  tt  ia  usually  bound  down  chisely  to  the  sntjjacent  part*,  and  its  posterior  sur- 
faeo  b  without  a  serous  investment;  although  sometimes  it  is  completely  covered,  and 
there  may  be  even  a  abort  mesocTcum.  Tho  ascending  colon  is  likewise  covered  with 
pefitonetim  only  in  front  and  is  closely  attached  to  tlie  mibjacent  parts.  The  same  ar- 
rangement is  found  in  the  descending  colon.  The  trannverse  colon  is  almost  completely 
inrertrd  with  peritoneum ;  and  the  two  folds  fijrming  the  transverse  mesocolon  separate 
lo  pas#over  the  tnbe  above  and  below,  uniting  again  in  front  to  form  the  great  omentum. 
The  transverse  colon  is  conf^ecpicntly  quite  movable.  In  the  course  of  the  colon  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  rectutru  particularly  on  the  transverse  cf»lon,  are  found  a  number  of 
little  sarrulatcd  pouches  filliMl  with  fat^  called  the  appendices  epiploic^.  The  sigmoid 
fli9xure  of  the  colon  is  invested  with  peritoneum,  except  at  the  attachment  of  the  iliac 
nn!*oco!on.  This  division  of  iJie  intestine  is  capable  of  considerable  motion.  The  upper 
portion  of  ti»o  rectum  is  almost  completely  covered  by  peritoneum  aiwl  is  but  loosely  held 
in  place.  The  middle  portion  is  closely  bound  rlown,  and  is  covered  with  peritoneum  only 
anteriorly  and  laterally.     The  lowest  portion  of  the  rectum  has  no  peritoneal  covering. 

''  Ow?f. — The  muscular  fibres  of  the  large  intestine  have  an  arrnngcment  quite 
d*:  an  that  which  exi?4t9  in  the  small  intestine.     Tlie  external,  lungiludinal  layer^ 

instead  of  extending  over  the  whole  tnbe,  is  arranged  in  three  distinct  bands,  which  com* 

n 
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mence  in  the  cfficnm  at  the  vermiform  appendix.  Passing  along  the  ascending  colon, 
one  of  the  bands  is  sitaated  anteriorly,  and  the  others,  latero-posteriorlj.  In  the  trans* 
verse  colon,  the  anterior  band  becomes  inferior  and  the  two  latero-posterior  bands  be- 
come respectively  postero-snperior  and  postero-inferior.  In  the  descending  colon  and 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  muscular  bands  resume  the  relative  position  which  thej  had  in 
the  ascending  colon.  As  these  longitudinal  fibres  pass  to  the  rectum,  the  anterior  and 
the  external  bands  nnite  to  pass  down  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  canal,  while  the 
posterior  band  passes  down  on  its  posterior  surface.  Thus  the  three  bands  are  here 
formed  into  two.  These  two  bands  as  they  pass  downward,  though  remaining  distinct, 
become  much  wider ;  and  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  commencing  at  the  rectum  are 
situated  between  them,  so  that  this  part  of  the  canal,  especially  in  its  lower  portion,  is 
covered  with  lon^tudinal  fibres  in  a  pretty  uniform  layer. 

The  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum  has  been  closely  studied  by  Sap- 
pey.  He  has  found  that,  as  far  as  their  terminations  are  concerned,  the  fibres  may  be 
divided  into  an  external,  a  middle,  and  an  internal  layer.  The  posterior  fibres  of  the  ex- 
ternal layer  pass  away  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum,  are  reflected  backward 
along  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  and  are  attached  to  the  promontory.  These  fibres, 
which  are  generally  pale,  Sappey  proposes  to  designate  as  retractors  of  the  anus.  A  few 
of  the  posterior  fibres  are  attached  to  the  aponeurosis  and  the/parts  between  the  coccyx 
and  the  promontory.  In  front,  the  external  fibres  are  attached  to  the  aponeurosis  which 
covers  the  vesicul»  seminales,  and  laterally  they  are  inserted  into  the  deep  pelvic  fascia. 
The  termination  of  the  middle  layer  of  the  fibres  is  less  clearly  made  out.  Those  situated  at 
the  sides  of  the  rectum  are  inserted  into  *^  a  very  dense  cellulo-fibrous  band,  which,  by  its 
opposite  surface,  gives  insertion  to  a  great  number  of  fibres  of  tlie  levator  ani."  The 
others  are  many  of  them  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  as  they  pass  along 
the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  deep  layer  are  attached  by  little  tendons, 
which  pass  between  the  external  and  the  internal  sphincter,  to  the  deep  portions  of  the 
skin  encircling  the  anus.  The  importance  of  closely  studying  the  attachments  of  these 
fibres  will  be  appreciated  when  we  come  to  treat  of  defeecation. 

Over  the  csBcum  and  the  colon,  the  anterior  band  of  muscular  fibres  is  from  one-third 
to  one-half  an  inch  in  width.  The  postero-extemal  band  is  not  more  than  half  so  wide, 
and  the  postero-iiternal  band  is  even  narrower.  The  muscular  bands  are  much  shorter 
than  the  canal  itself,  and  their  attachment  to  the  walls  gives  the  intestine  a  peculiar  sac- 
culated appearance.  That  this  is  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
may  be  demonstrated  by  dividing  them  in  various  places  or  by  removing  them  entirely, 
when  the  canal  may  be  extended  to  double  its  original  length.  Between  the  bands  there 
are  no  longitudinal  muscular  fibres;  but  circular  or  transverse  muscular  fibres  exist 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  large  intestine.  In  the  csecum  and  the  colon,  the  cir- 
cular fibres  are  so  pale  and  the  layers  are  so  thin  that  their  presence  is  demonstrated  with 
great  diflSculty.  In  the  rectum  they  are  somewhat  more  numerous.  About  an  inch 
above  the  anus,  the  circular  fibres  are  collected  into  a  pretty  well-marked  muscular  ring, 
which  has  been  called  the  internal  sphincter. 

Mucous  Coat, — ^The  mucous  lining  of  the  large  intestine  presents  several  important 
points  of  difi^erence  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  small  intestine.  It  is  paler,  somewhat 
thicker  and  firmer,  and  is  more  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  parts.  In  no  part  of  this 
membrane  are  there  any  folds,  like  those  which  form  the  valvulsB  conniventes  of  the  small 
intestine ;  and  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  villosities. 

Throughout  the  entire  mucous  membrane,  from  the  ileo-csBcal  valve  to  the  anus,  are 
innumerable  orifices  which  lead  to  simple  follicular  glands.  These  structures  resemble  in 
all  respects  the  follicles  of  the  small  intestine,  except  that  they  are  a  little  longer,  owing 
to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  membrane,  are  wider,  and  are  rather  more  numerous. 
Among  these  small  follicular  openings  are  found,  scattered  irregularly  throughout  the 
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membrane,  larger  openiDgs  which  lead  to  utricular  glands,  resembling  the  closed  foUioles, 
in  general  stractnre,  except  that  they  have  an  orifice  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
testine, which  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  number  of 
these  glands  is  very  variable,  and  they  are  irregularly  disseminated  throughout  the  intes- 
tine, in  company  with  the  closed  follicles,  except  in  the  rectum,  where  they  are  absent. 
In  the  osecum  and  colon,  numerous  isolated,  closed  follicles  are  generally  found,  which 
are  identical  in  structure  with  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small  intestine.  These  are  ex- 
ceedingly variable,  both  in  number  and  size. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  colon.  In  the  lower  fourth,  the  fibrous  tissue  by 
which  the  lining  membrane  is  united  to  the  subjacent  muscular  coat  is  loose,  and  the 
membrane,  when  the  canal  is  empty,  is  thrown  into  a  great  number  of  irregular  folds. 
At  the  site  of  the  internal  sphincter,  five  or  six  little  semilunar  valves  have  been  observed, 
with  their  concavities  directed  toward  the  colon.  These  form  an  irregular,  festooned 
line,  which  surrounds  the  canal ;  their  folds,  however,  are  small  and  have  no  tendency 
to  obstruct  the  passage  of  fcecal  matters.  The  simple  follicles  are  particularly  abundant 
in  the  rectum,  and  the  membrane  is  constantly  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  mucus. 
Another  peculiarity  to  be  noted  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rectum,  is  its  great  vascularity,  the  veins,  especially,  being  very  numerous. 

Finally,  the  rectum  termiuates  in  the  anus,  a  button-hole  orifice,  situated  a  little  in 
front  of  the  coccyx,  which  is  kept  closed  and  somewhat  retracted,  except  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  fffices,  by  the  powerful  external  sphincter.  This  muscle  is  composed  entirely 
of  red,  or  striated  fibres,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  its  long  diameter 
being  antero- posterior. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  digestion  of  all  classes  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances is  completed  either  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  small  intestine,  and  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  intestine  does  not  secrete  a  fluid  endowed  with  any  well-marked 
digestive  properties.  The  simple  follicles,  the  closed  follicles,  and  the  utricular  glands, 
produce  a  glairy  mucus,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  serves  merely  to  lubricate  the  canal. 
This  has  never  been  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  any  accurate  investigation 
into  its  properties. 

In  studying  the  changes  which  the  alimentary  mass  undergoes  in  its  passage  through 
the  small  intestine,  we  have  seen  that,  in  this  portion  of  the  canal,  the  greatest  part  of  all 
the  nutritive  material  is  not  only  liquefied  but  is  absorbed.  Sometimes  fragments  of  mus- 
cular fibre,  oil-globules,  and  other  matters  in  a  state  of  partial  disintetrration,  are  to  be 
detected  in  the  faeces  by  the  microscope ;  but  generally  this  is  either  the  result  of  taking 
an  excessive  quantity  of  these  substances  or  it  depends  upon  some  derangement  of  the 
digestive  apparatus.  When  intestinal  digestion  takes  place  with  regularity,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  alimentary  mass  into  fajcal  matter  is  slow  and  gradual.  As  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  passed  little  by  little  into  the  duodenum,  the  chymous  mass  be- 
comes of  a  bright-yellow  color,  and  its  fluidity  is  increased,  from  the  admixture  of  bile 
and  pancreatic  fluid.  In  passing  along  the  canal,  the  consistence  of  the  mass  gradually 
diminishes,  from  the  absorption  of  its  liquid  portions,  and  the  color  becomes  darker; 
and,  by  the  time  that  the  contents  of  the  ileum  are  ready  to  pass  into  the  cfficum,  thct 
greatest  part  of  those  substances  which  we  have  recognized  as  alimentary  principles 
have  become  changed  and  absorbed.  Tlie  various  forms  of  starchy  and  saccharine  prin- 
ciples, unless  they  have  been  taken  in  excessive  quantity,  soon  disappear  from  the  in- 
testine; and  the  glucose,  which  is  the  result  of  their  digestion,  may  be  recognized  in  the 
blood  of  the  portal  system.  As  a  rule,  fatty  matters  are  not  found  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  ileum,  having  passed  into  the  lacteals  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  Neither  fibriiii 
albumen,  nor  caseine,  can  be  detected  in  the  ileum ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mnBonlar 
substance,  as  recognized  by  its  microscopical  characters,  becomes  gradually  disintegrator 
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and  is  lost — except  a  few  isolated  fragments  deeply  colored  with  bile — some  time  before 
the  indigestible  residue  passes  into  the  large  intestine. 

In  the  human  subject,  those  portions  of  the  food  which  resist  the  successive  and  com- 
bined action  of  the  different  digestive  secretions  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Hard,  vegetable  seeds,  the  cortex  of  the  cereals,  spiral  vessels,  and,  in  fine, 
all  parts  which  are  composed  largely  of  cellulose,  pass  through  the  intestinal  canal  with- 
out much  change.  These  substances  form,  in  the  fasces,  the  greatest  part  of  what  can  be 
recognized  as  the  residue  of  matters  taken  as  food.  It  is  well  known  that  an  exclusively 
animal  diet,  particularly  if  the  nutritious  principles  be  taken  in  a  concentrated  and  read- 
ily-€i8similable  form,  leaves  very  little  undigested  matter  to  pass  into  the  large  intestine, 
and  gives  to  the  fsBces  a  character  quite  different  from  that  which  is  observed  in  herbiv- 
orous animals  or  in  man  when  subjected  to  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  residue  of  the  digestion  of  albuminoid  substances  are  not  very  distinct.  As  a 
rule,  none  of  the  albuminoids  are  to  be  recognized  in  the  healthy  fa3ce8  by  the  ordinary 
tests. 

Many  insoluble  inorganic  substances  are  taken  with  the  food  and  appear  imchanged 
in  the  faeces.  The  fsBces  of  dogs  fed  exclusively  on  bones,  which  were  formerly  adminis- 
tered internally  as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  under  the  name  of  album  Grcecum,  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  calcareous  matter.  With  regard  to  the  ordinary  inorganic  constituents 
of  the  faeces,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  is  derived  from  the  ingesta  and 
how  much  from  the  diflferent  intestinal  secretions. 

Contents  of  the  Large  Intestine. 

"When  the  cont<;nts  of  the  small  intestine  have  passed  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  they  be- 
come changed  in  their  general  character,  partly  from  admixture  with  the  secretions  of 
this  portion  of  the  canal,  and  are  then  known  as  the  faeces.  The  most  palpable  of  these 
changes  relate  to  consistence,  color,  and  odor. 

Faecal  matter  has  a  much  firmer  consistence  than  the  contents  of  the  ileum,  which  is 
due  to  a  constant  absorption  of  the  liquid  portions.  As  a  rule,  the  consistence  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  faeces  remain  in  the  large  intestine ;  and  this  is 
variable  in  different  persons  and  in  the  same  person,  in  health,  depending  somewhat  upon 
the  character  of  the  food.  The  color  changes  from  the  yellow,  more  or  less  bright, 
which  is  observed  in  the  ileum,  to  the  dark  yellowish-brown,  characteristic  of  the  faeces. 
Although  the  bile-pigment  cannot  usually  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  tests,  it  is  this 
which  gives  to  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  their  peculiar  color,  which  is  lost  when 
the  bile  is  not  discharged  into  the  duodenum.  In  a  specimen  of  healtliy  human  faeces, 
which  had  been  dried,  extracted  with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  precipitated  with 
ether,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  we  failed  to  detect  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  biliary  salts  by  Pettenkofer's  test.  In  a  watery  extract  of  the  same  faeces, 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid  also  failed  to  show  the  reaction  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
bile.     The  color  of  the  faeces,  however,  has  been  found  to  vary  considerably  with  the  diet. 

The  odor  of  the  fasces,  which  is  characteristic  and  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
contents  of  the  ileum,  is  somewhat  variable  and  is  due  in  part  to  the  peculiar  decompo- 
sition of  the  residue  of  the  food,  in  part  to  the  decomposition  of  the  bile,  and  in  part  to 
matters  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  and  of  the  glands  near  the  anus. 

The  entire  quantity  of  faeces  in  the  twenty-four  hours  was  found  by  Wehsarg  to  be 
about  4*6  ounces.  This  was  the  mean  of  seventeen  observations ;  the  largest  quantity 
being  10*8  ounces,  and  the  smallest,  2*4  ounces. 

The  reaction  of  the  faeces  is  undoubtedly  very  variable,  depending  chiefly  upon  the 
character  of  the  food.  Marcet  found  the  human  excrements  always  alkaline.  "Wehsarg, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  the  reaction  generally  acid,  but  very  frequently,  alkaline  or 
neutral. 
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The  first  accarate  analyses  of  the  faeces  were  made  bj  Berzelius ;  but  the  great  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  in  physiological  chemistry  sinte  that  time  have  enabled 
later  observers  to  arrive  at  results  much  more  definite  and  satisfactory.  Marcet  has  lately 
discovered  a  crystallizable  substance  peculiar  to  the  human  faeces ;  and  we  have  recently 
shown  that  probably  the  most  important  excrementitious  principle  discharged  by  the 
rectum  is  derived  from  the  bile  and  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  cholesterine.  Most  of 
our  statements  concerning  the  composition  of  the  fteces  in  health  will  be  derived  from 
the  researches  of  Wehsarg  and  of  Marcet  and  from  our  own  observations. 

The  proportions  of  water  and  solid  matter  in  the  faeces  is  variable.  Berzelius  found, 
in  the  healthy  human  fiBces,  73*3  parts  of  water  and  26*7  parts  of  solid  residue.  The 
average  of  seventeen  observations  by  Wehsarg  was  precisely  the  same.  In  the  observa- 
tions of  Wehsarg,  the  mean  quantity  of  solid  matter  discharged  in  the  faeces  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  was  463  grains,  the  extremes  being  882-8  grains  and  251 '6  grains.  The  pro- 
portion of  undigested  matters  in  the  solid  residue  was  very  small,  averaging  but  little 
more  than  ten  per  cent.,  the  mean  quantity  in  the  twenty-four  hours  in  ten  observations 
being  but  52*5  grains.  This  was  found,  however,  to  be  exceedingly  variable ;  the  largest 
quantity  being  126*5  grains,  and  the  smallest,  12'5  grains. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  faeces  reveals  the  various  vegetable  and  animal  struct- 
ures which  we  have  referred  to  as  escaping  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids.  Wehsarg 
also  found  a  ** finely  divided  faecal  matter"  of  indefinite  structure,  but  containing  partly 
disintegrated  intestinal  epithelium.  Crystals  of  cholesterine  were  never  observed.  When- 
ever the  matter  is  neutral  or  alkaline,  crystals  of  the  aramonio-magnesian  phosphate  are 
found.  Mucus  is  also  found  in  variable  quantity  in  the  faeces,  witli  desijuamated  epithe- 
lium, and  a  few  leucocytes. 

The  quantity  of  inorganic  salts  in  the  fseces  is  not  great.  In  addition  to  the  ammonio- 
magnesian  phosphate,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
iron  have  been  found.  The  chlorides  are  either  absent  or  are  present  only  in  small 
quantity. 

Marcet  has  pretty  generally  found  in  the  human  faeces  a  substance  possessing  the 
characters  of  margaric  acid,  and  volatile  fatty  acids;  the  latter  free,  however,  from 
butyric  acid.  Cystine  is  mentioned  as  an  occasional  constituent  of  the  faeces,  lie  also 
found  a  coloring  matter,  which  is  probably  a  modification  of  biliverdine. 

In  1854,  Marcet  described  a  new  substance  in  the  human  fieces,  which  ho  called  excre- 
tine,  and  an  acid  called  excretoleic  acid,  which  ho  supimsed  to  be  a  compound  of  excre- 
tine.  These  substances  and  the  one  which  we  described  in  1 862,  under  the  name  of  ster- 
corine,  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  principles  that  have  been  recognized  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  normal  fajces';  and  the  stercorine  wo  have  found  to  bo  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  important  of  the  excrementitious  principles  in  tho  l)ody.  The  relations  of 
excretine  to  the  process  of  disassiinilation  of  the  tissues  have  not  been  so  clearly  indicated. 

Excretine  and  Excretoleic  ^riVf.— Excretine  was  obtained  by  Marcet  from  the  healthy 
human  foeces  in  tho  following  way :  The  froces  were  first  treate<l  with  boiling  alcohol 
until  nothing  more  could  be  extracted.  This  alcoholic  solution  was  acid  and  deposited 
a  sediment  on  cooling.  Milk  of  lime  was  then  added  to  the  solution,  producing  a  yel- 
lowish-ijrown  precipitate  and  leaving  the  fiuid  of  a  clear  straw-color.  The  precipitate 
was  then  collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  afterward  agitated  with  ether  and  filtered,  forming 
a  clear,  yellow  solution.  In  from  r.ne  to  three  days,  beautiful,  long,  silky  crystals  of  ex- 
cretine were  fonned,  generaUy  collected  into  tufts  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
Examined  by  the  microscope,  these  were  found  to  consist  of  acicular,  four-sided  prisms 
of  variable  size.  This  substance  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcoliol,  but 
w  very  soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcoliol.  Its  alcoholic  solutions  are  faintly  though  dis- 
tinctly alkaline.  Its  fnsing-point  is  from  203^  to  205°  Fahr.  It  may  be  boiknl  with 
potash  for  hours  without  undergoing  saponification.    Apparently,  the  quantity  of  excre- 
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tine  contained  in  the  fceces  is  not  very  great,  as  only  12*6  grains  were  obtained  by  Marcet 
from  nine  evacuations. 

We  have  very  little  definite  information  concerning  the  production  of  ezcretine. 
Marcet  examined,  on  one  occasion,  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  of  a  man  that  had 
died  of  disease  of  the  heart,  without  finding  any  excretine.  It  is  probable  that  this 
principle  is  formed  in  the  large  intestine,  although  farther  observations  are  wanting  on 
this  point. 

The  substance  called  excretoleic  acid  is  very  indefinite  in  its  composition  and  proper- 
ties. It  is  described  as  an  olive-colored  fatty  acid,  insoluble  in  water,  non-saponifiable, 
and  very  soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol.    It  fuses  at  from  77**  to  79°  Fahr. 

Stercarine, — ^This  principle,  which  we  discovered  in  the  faaces  in  1862,  was  described 
by  Boudet  in  1888,  as  existing  in  excessively  minute  quantity  in  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
and  was  called  by  him  seroline.  As  we  found  it  to  be  the  most  abundant  and  character- 
istic constituent  of  the  stercoraceous  matter,  we  proposed  to  call  it  stercorine ;  particu- 
larly as  our  researches  led  us  to  the  opinion  that  it  really  does  not  exist  in  the  serum,  but 
is  formed  from  cholesterine  by  the  processes  employed  for  its  extraction. 

Stercorine  may  be  extracted  in  the  following  way :  The  faeces  are  first  evaporated  to 
dryness,  pulverized,  and  treated  with  ether.  The  ether-extract  is  then  passed  through 
animal  charcoal,  fresh  ether  being  added  until  the  original  quantity  of  the  ether-extract 
has  passed  through.  It  is  impossible  to  decolorize  entirely  the  solution  by  this  process ; 
but  it  should  pass  through  perfectly  clear  and  of  a  pale-amber  color.  The  ether  is  then 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  is  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol.  This  alcoholic  solution  is 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  for  one  or  two 
hours  at  a  temperature  a  little  below  the  boiling-point,  by  which  all  the  saponifiable  fats 
are  dissolved.  The  mixture  is  then  largely  diluted  with  water,  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and 
is  washed  until  the  fluid  which  passes  through  is  neutral  and  perfectly  clear.  The  filter  is 
then  carefully  dried,  and  the  residue  is  washed  out  with  ether.  The  ether  solution  is  then 
evaporated,  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated.  The 
residue  of  this  last  evaporation  is  composed  of  pure  stercorine. 

When  first  obtained,  stercorine  is  a  clear,  slightly  amber,  oily  substance,  about  the 
consistence  of  Canada  balsam  used  in  microscopical  preparations.  In  four  or  five  days 
it  begins  to  show  the  characteristic  crystals.  These  are  few  in  number  at  first,  but  soon 
the  entire  mass  assumes  a  crystalline  form.  In  one  analysis,  we  obtained,  from  seven 
and  a  half  ounces  of  normal  human  fasces  (the  entire  quantity  for  the  twenty-four  hours), 
10-417  grains  of  stercorine,  the  extract  consisting  of  nothing  but  crystals.  This  was  all 
the  stercorine  to  be  extracted  from  the  regular,  daily  evacuation  of  a  healthy  male 
twenty-six  years  of  age  and  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  other  investigations,  the  daily  quantity  of  this  substance  excreted  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  not  far  from  ten  grains. 

In  many  regards,  stercorine  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  cholesterine.  It  is  neutral, 
inodorous,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  in  a  solution  of  potash.  It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  in 
hot  alcohol,  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  A  red  color  is  produced  when  it  is 
treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  cholesterine, 
however,  by  the  form  of  its  crystals.  It  fuses  at  a  low  temperature,  96*8°  Fahr.,  while 
cholesterine  fuses  at  293°  Fahr. 

Stercorine  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  thin,  delicate  needles,  frequently  mixed  with 
clear,  rounded  globules,  which  are  probably  composed  of  the  same  substance  in  a  non- 
crystalline form.  When  the  crystals  are  of  considerable  Mze,  the  borders  near  their  ex- 
tremities  are  split  longitudinally  for  a  short  distance.  The  crystals  are  frequently  ar- 
ranged in  bundles,  as  in  Fig.  81,  in  which  they  are  represented  as  seen  under  a  -j^-inch 
objective.  In  Fig.  82,  the  crystals  are  represented  as  seen  under  a  J -inch  objective. 
These  crystals  cannot  be  confounded  with  excretine,  which  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
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regular,  four-sided  prisma,  or  with  the  thin  rliomboidal  or  rectangular  tablets  of 
cholesterine.  They  are  identical  with  the  crystals  of  seroline  figured  by  Robin  and 
Vevdiel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  stercorine  which  exists  in  the 
faces.  We  have  found  that,  whenever  the  bile  is  not  discharged  into  the  duodenum,  as 
18  probably  the  case,  for  a  time,  in  icterus  accompanied  with  clay-colored  evacuations, 
stercorine  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  dejections.  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  faces  were  subjected  to  examination,  the  matters  extracted  with  hot  alcohol  were 
entirely  dissolved  by  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes  with  a  solution  of  potash,  showing  the 


Fig.  S\.— Stercorine  from  the  human  face*. 


Fio.  ^.—Sttrc&rinejiram  ihs  tarns  tpscimen  afUr  it  had 
bsen  melted^  placed  upon  a  glaaH  elide,  covered  tcitA 
thin  glaee,  and  aUovoed  to  ayetaliiee. 

The  crystAllizatloii  was  very  slow,  oocupylDg  sevenl  weeks. 


absence  of  cholesterine  and  stercorine.  In  another  examination  of  the  faeces  from  tliis 
patient,  made  nineteen  days  after,  when  the  icterus  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  and 
the  evacuations  had  become  normal,  stercorine  was  discovered.  These  facts  show  that 
the  cholesterine  of  the  bile,  in  its  passage  through  the  intestine,  is  changed  into  ster- 
corine. Both  of  these  principles  are  crystalline,  non-saponifiable,  are  extracted  by  the 
same  chemical  manipulations,  and  behave  in  the  same  way  when  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  stercorine  must  be  regarded  as  a  slight  modification  of  cholesterine,  which 
is  the  excrementitious  principle  of  the  bile.* 

We  have  found  that  the  change  of  cholesterine  into  stercorine  is  directly  connected 
with  the  process  of  intestinal  digestion.  If  an  animal  be  kept  for  some  days  without 
food,  cholesterine  will  be  found  in  the  fffices,  although,  for  a  few  days,  stercorine  is  also 
present.  It  is  a  fact  generally  recognized  by  those  who  have  analyzed  the  fsBces,  that 
cholesterine  does  not  exist  in  the  normal  evacuations ;  but,  whenever  digestion  is  arrested, 
the  bile  being  constantly  discharged  into  the  duodenum,  cholesterine  is  found  in  large  quan- 
tity. For  example,  in  hibernating  animals,  cholesterine  is  always  present  in  the  fceces. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  during  foetal  life ;  the  meconium  always 

>  Our  researches  Into  the  ftinctioDs  of  cholesterine  have  left  no  donbt  that  this  is  an  excrementltioas  principle 
hardly  second  In  importance  to  urea.  We  have  found  that  cholesterine  is  always  more  abundant  in  the  blood  com- 
ing from  the  brain  than  In  the  blood  of  the  general  arterial  system  or  in  the  Venous  blood  from  other  parts ; 
that  its  quantity  is  hardly  appreciable  in  venous  blood  from  the  paralyzed  side  in  hemiplegia;  and  that  it  is  sep- 
arated  from  the  blood  by  the  liver.  We  have  also  shown  that,  in  cases  of  serious  structural  disease  of  the  liver 
aeeompanied  by  symptoms  pointing  to  blood-poisoning,  cholesterine  accumulates  in  the  blood,  constituting  a  cun- 
dltkm  which  we  have  caDed  cholesterseania.  This  subject  will  be  taXty  discussed  under  the  head  of  excretion.  For 
a  ftill  account  of  our  observations  upon  the  functions  of  cholesterine,  see  TTie  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
SeUncee,  October,  ise2. 
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containing  a  large  quantity  of  cbolesterino,  which  disappears  from  the  evacuations  when 
the  digestive  function  becomes  established. 

Movements  of  the  Large  Intestine, 

Movements  of  the  general  character  which  we  have  noted  in  the  small  intestine  occur 
in  the  large  intestine,  although  the  peculiarities  in  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres 
and  the  more  solid  consistence  of  the  contents  render  these  movements  in  the  large  in- 
testine somewhat  distinctive.  In  all  instances  where  the  movements  have  been  observed 
in  the  human  subject  or  in  the  lower  animals,  they  have  been  found  to  be  less  vigorous  and 
rapid  than  the  contractions  of  the  small  intestine.  Indeed,  when  the  abdominal  organs 
are  exposed,  either  in  a  living  animal  or  immediately  after  death,  movements  of  the  large 
intestine  are  generally  not  observed,  except  on  the  application  of  mechanical  or  galvanic 
irritation  ;  and  they  are  then  more  circumscribed  and  are  much  less  marked  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  rabbit,  in  which  the  colon  is  very  large,  the 
few  spontaneous  movements  which  are  sometimes  seen  on  opening  the  abdomen  immedi- 
ately after  death  are  feeble  and  irregular,  particularly  in  the  caecum.  That  the  fteces  re- 
main for  a  considerable  time  in  some  of  the  sacculated  pouches  of  the  colon,  is  evident 
from  the  appearance  which  they  sometimes  present  of  having  been  moulded  to  the  shape 
of  the  canal.  This  appearance  is  frequently  observed  iu  the  dejections,  which  are  then 
said  to  be  *'  figured." 

In  the  coBCum,  the  pressure  of  matters  received  from  the  ileum  forces  the  mass  onward 
into  the  ascending  colon,  and  the  contractions  of  its  muscular  fibres  are  undoubtedly 
slight  and  inefficient.  Once  in  the  colon,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  contractions  of  the 
muscular  structure  (the  longitudinal  bands  shortening  the  canal,  and  the  transverse  fibres 
contracting  below  and  relaxing  above)  are  capable  of  passing  the  fsacal  mass  slowly 
onward.  Although  the  transverse  fibres  are  thin  and  seemingly  of  little  power,  their  con- 
traction is  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  empty  the  sacculi,  when  assisted  by  the  movements  of 
the  longitudinal  fibres,  especially  as  the  canal  is  never  completely  filled  and  the  faeces  are 
frequently  in  the  form  of  small,  moulded  lumps.  By  these  slow  and  gradual  movements, 
the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  are  passed  toward  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, 
where  they  are  arrested  until  the  period  arrives  for  their  final  discharge.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  faeces  through  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending 
colon  is  undoubtedly  variable  in  different  persons,  as  we  find  great  variations  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  acts  of  defaecation.  During  their  passage  along  the  colon,  the  contents 
of  the  canal  assume  more  and  more  of  the  normal  faecal  consistence  and  odor  and  become 
slightly  coated  with  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  parts. 

It  has  been  pretty  conclusively  shown  that  the  accumulation  of  faeces  generally  takes 
place  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  for,  under  normal  conditions,  the  rectum  is  found 
empty  and  contracted.  This  part  of  the  colon  is  much  more  movable  than  other  por- 
tions and  is  better  calculated  as  a  receptacle  for  faeces.  At  certain  tolerably  regular  in- 
tervals, the  faecal  matter  is  passed  into  the  rectum  and  is  then  almost  immediately  dis- 
charged from  the  body. 

Defalcation, 

In  health,  expulsion  of  faecal  matters  takes  place  with  regularity  generally  once  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  This  rule,  however,  is  by  no  means  invariable,  and  dejections 
may  habitually  occur  twice  in  the  day  or  every  second  or  third  day,  within  the  limits  of 
perfect  health.  It  is  w  ell  known  that  habit  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  regularity  of 
defaecation;  and  sometimes,  in  cases  of  irregularity,  physicians  have  recommended  pa- 
tients to  make  an  effort  to  void  the  faeces  at  a  certain  time  every  day,  this  practice  being 
frequently  followed  by  the  best  results.  At  the  time  when  defaecation  ordinarily  takes 
place,  a  peculiar  sensation  is  experienced  calling  for  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels ;  and, 
if  this  be  disregarded,  the  desire  may  pass  away,  after  a  little  time,  the  act  becoming 
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impossible.  Under  these  circnmstanoes,  it  is  probable  that  the  faoces  are  passed  oat  of 
the  rectum  by  antiperistaltic  action. 

The  condition  which  immediately  precedes  the  desire  for  deftecation  is  probably  the 
descent  of  the  contents  of  the  sigmoid  flezore  of  the  colon  into  the  rectum.  It  was  for- 
merly thought  that  the  fisBces  constantly  accnmnlated  in  the  dilated  portion  of  the  rec- 
tum, where  they  remained  until  an  evacuation  took  place ;  but  the  arguments  of  O^Boirne 
against  such  a  view  are  conclusive.  He  has  demonstrated,  by  numerous  explorations  in 
the  human  subject,  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  rectum  is  contracted  and  con- 
tains neither  fsQces  nor  gas.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  fauiiliar  to  every  surgeon,  that  the  rec- 
tum usually  contains  nothing  which  can  be  reached  by  the  finger  in  physical  examina- 
tions, and  that  paralysis  or  section  of  the  muscles  which  close  the  anus  by  no  means  in- 
vol  ves,  necessarily,  a  constant  passage  of  fiscal  matter.  O^Beirne  not  only  found  the  rectvm 
empty  and  presenting  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of  injected  fluids,  but, 
on  passing  a  stomach-tube  into  the  bowel,  after  penetrating  from  six  to  eight  inches  it 
passed  into  a  space  in  which  its  extremity  could  be  moved  with  great  freedom,  and  there 
was  instantly  a  rush  of  flatus,  of  fluid  fmces,  or  of  both,  through  tlie  tube.  In  some  in- 
stances in  which  nothing  escaped  through  the  tube,  the  instrument  conveyed  to  the  hand 
an  impression  of  having  entered  a  solid  mass ;  and  on  being  withdrawn  it  contained  solid 
fasces  in  its  upper  portion.  According  to  this  observer,  the  sensation  which  leads  to  an 
effort  to  discharge  the  fsBces  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  matters  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  which  finally  present  at  the  contracted  portion  of  the  rectum  just  at  its  com- 
mencement. This  constriction,  situated  at  tlie  most  superior  portion  of  the  rectum,  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  tiie  sphincter  of  O^Beime. 

The  above  is  undoubtedly  the  mechanism  of  the  descent  of  fascal  matter  into  the 
rectum  in  defeecation,  as  the  act  is  usually  performed ;  but,  under  certain  circumstances, 
fooces  must  accumulate  in  the  dilated  i)ortion  of  the  rectum.  Ordinarily,  the  discharge 
of  feces  only  takes  place  after  the  efforts  have  been  continued  for  a  certain  time ;  and 
when  the  evacuation  is  '^  figured,'^  the  whole  length  discharged  frequently  exceeds  so 
much  the  length  of  the  rectum,  that  it  is  evident  that  a  portion  of  it  must  have  come 
from  the  colon.  O^Beime  states,  indeed,  that  he  has  frequently  examined  the  rectum  at 
the  moment  when  a  moderate  inclination  to  go  to  stool  is  felt,  and  found  it  empty  and  con- 
tracted. But,  in  cases  in  which  the  faices  are  very  fiuid,  or  when  the  call  for  an  evacua- 
tion lias  not  been  regarded  and  has  become  imperative,  the  immediate  discliargc  of  mat- 
ters when  the  sphincter  is  relaxed  shows  that  the  rectum  has  been  more  or  less  distended. 
In  many  persons  of  constipated  habit,  and  particularly  in  old  subjects,  tlio  rectum  may 
become  the  seat  of  large  accumulations  of  hardened  and  impacted  forces ;  but  this  is  a 
pathological  condition. 

The  sensation  which  ordinarily  precedes  and  gives  rise  to  the  evacuation  of  ftt?cal  mat- 
ter is  peculiar  and  very  variable  in  intensity.  When  this  sensation  is  well  marked  but  not 
excessive,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  fudcal  matter  in  the  rectum,  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  however,  to  press  forcibly  upon  the  sphincter.  Pressure  upon  the  rectum 
from  any  cause,  or  irritation  of  its  mucous  membrane,  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  this  peculiar 
sensation  to  a  very  marked  degree.  In  some  diseases,  the  exaggeration  of  this  sensation, 
then  called  tenesmus,  is  very  distressing. 

In  the  process  of  defeecation,  the  first  act  is  the  passage,  by  peristaltic  contractions, 
of  the  contents  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  through  the  slightly-constricted  open- 
ing of  the  rectum  into  its  dilated  portion  below.  The  faecal  matter,  however,  is  not  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  this  situation,  but  it  passes  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum,  in 
obe<lience  to  the  contractions  of  its  muscular  coat,  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  abdomi- 
nal mu-scles  and  the  diaphragm.  The  circular  fibres  of  the  rectum  undergo  the  ordinary 
peristaltic  contraction ;  and  the  action  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  is  to  render  the  rectum 
shorter  and  more  nearly  straight.  The  internal  and  the  external  sphincter  present  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  resistance  to  the  discharge  of  the  feeces,  more  particularly  the  external 
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sphincter,  which  is  a  striated  muscle  of  considerable  power.  There  is  always,  however, 
a  voluntary  relaxation  of  this  muscle,  or  rather  a  cessation  of  its  semi-voluntary  con- 
traction, which  immediately  precedes  the  expulsive  act.  The  dilatation  of  the  anus  is 
also  facilitated  by  the  action  of  the  levator  ani,  which  arises  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  body  and  ramus  of  the  pubis,  the  inner  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  a 
line  of  fascia  between  these  two  points,  passes  downward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  me- 
dian raphe  of  the  perineum  and  the  sides  of  the  rectum,  the  fibres  uniting  with  those  of 
the  sphincter.  While  this  muscle  forms  a  support  for  the  pelvic  organs  during  the  act 
of  straining,  it  steadies  the  end  of  the  rectum,  and,  by  its  contractions,  favors  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  sphincter  and  draws  the  anus  forward. 

The  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  is  very  simple.  They  merely 
compress  the  abdominal  organs,  and  consequently  those  contained  in  the  pelvis,  and  as- 
sist in  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  rectum.  The  diaphragm  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  voluntary  muscles  concerned  in  this  process ;  and,  during  the  act  of  straining, 
the  lungs  are  moderately  filled  and  respiration  is  interrupted.  The  vigor  of  these  efforts 
depends  greatly  upon  the  consistence  of  the  fsscal  mass,  very  violent  contractions  being 
frequently  required  for  the  expulsion  of  hardened  freces  after  long  constipation.  Al- 
though more  or  less  straining  generally  takes  place,  the  contractions  of  the  muscular 
coats  of  the  rectum  are  frequently  competent  of  themselves  to  expel  the  fasces,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  soft.  This  can  be  shown  by  arresting  all  voluntary  muscular  action 
during  an  easy  act  of  dofaocation,  when  the  faeces  may  be  passed  by  contractions  of  the 
rectum  alone. 

By  a  combination  of  the  movements  above  described,  the  fioor  of  the  perineum  is 
pressed  outward,  the  anus  is  dilated,  the  sharp  bend  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is 
brought  more  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  canal,  and  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
rectum  is  expelled.  Very  soon,  however,  the  passage  of  fasces  is  interrupted  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  levator  ani  and  the  sphincter,  by  which  the  anus  is  suddenly  and  rather 
forcibly  retracted.  This  muscular  action  may  be  effected  voluntarily;  but,  after  the 
sphincter  has  been  dilated  for  a  time,  the  evacuation  is  interrupted  in  this  way,  notwith- 
standing all  efforts  to  oppose  it.  After  a  time,  another  portion  of  fasces  is  discharged, 
until  the  matters  have  ceased  to  pass  out  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  rectum  has 
been  emptied.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  which  is  rather  loosely  held  to 
the  subjacent  tissue,  is  slightly  prolapsed  during  an  evacuation,  but  it  returns  shortly  aft^r 
the  net  has  been  completed. 

Very  little  need  be  said  concerning  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  move- 
ments concerned  in  defsBcation.  The  non-striated  muscular  fibres  which  form  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  rectum  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  system ;  and  to 
the  external  sphincter  are  distributed  filaments  from  the  last  sacral  pair  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  These  nerves  bring  the  sphincter  to  a  certain  degree  under  the  control  of  the 
will  and  impart  likewise  the  property  of  tonic  contraction,  by  which  the  anus  is  kept 
constantly  closed. 

Gcises  found  in  the  Alimentary  Canal 

In  the  human  subject,  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  is  generally  found  in  the  stomach  and 
in  the  small  and  large  intestipe.  The  most  accurate  analyses  of  these  gases,  as  they  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  human  subject  in  health,  are  those  of  Magendie  and  Ohev- 
renl,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  bodies  of  several  criminals  immediately 
after  execution. 

The  gases  in  the  stomach  appear  to  have  no  definite  ftmction.  They  generally  exist 
in  very  small  quantity,  and  they  are  sometimes  absent.  The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  de- 
rived fh)m  the  little  bubbles  of  air  which  are  incorporated  with  the  alimentary  bolus  dur- 
ing mastication  and  insalivation.  The  other  gases  are  probably  evolved  from  the  food 
during  digestion ;  at  least,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  produced  in  any 
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other  waj.  Magendie  and  Cbeyreol  collected  and  analyzed  a  small  quantity  of  gas  from 
the  stomach  of  an  executed  criminal  a  short  time  after  death  and  ascertained  that  it  had 
the  following  composition : 

Oases  contained  in  the  Stomach, 

Oxygen 1100 

CarboDic  add 14*00 

Pure  hydrogen 8-66 

Nitrogen 71-46 

100-00 

Magendie  and  Chevreul  found  three  different  gases  in  the  small  intestine.  Their  ex- 
aminations were  made  upon  three  criminals  soon  after  execution.  The  first  was  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and,  two  hours  before  execution,  had  eaten  bread  and  Gruy^re  cheese 
and  had  drunk  red  wine  aud  water.  The  second,  who  was  executed  at  the  same  time,  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  the  conditions  as  regards  digestion  were  the  same.  The 
third  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and,  four  hours  before  death,  he  ate  bread,  beef,  and 
lentils,  and  drank  red  wine  and  water.    The  following  was  the  result  of  the  analyses  : 


G(ises  contained  in  the  Small  Intestine, 

¥\nX  GrlminAL  Beoond  CriminaL  Third  CrimlnaL 

Carbonic  acid 24*89 4000 2600 

Pure  hydrogen 66*68 8116 8*40 

Nitrogen 2008 8*86 66*60 


100-00 


100*00 


100-00 


No  oxygen  was  found  in  either  of  the  examinations,  and  the  quantities  of  the  other 
gases  were  so  variable  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  their  proportion  is  not  at  all  defi- 
nite. We  have  already  alluded  to  the  mechanical  function  of  these  gases  in  intestinal 
digestion. 

In  the  largo  intestine,  the  constitution  of  the  gases  presented  the  same  variability  as 
in  the  small  intestine.  Carburetted  hydrogen  was  found  in  all  of  the  analyses.  In  the 
large  intestine  of  the  first  criminal  and  in  the  rectum  of  the  third,  were  found  traces  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  analyses  in  the  cases  just 
cited.  In  the  third,  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  csccum  and  the  rectum  were  analyzed 
separately  : 

Gases  contained  in  the  Large  Intestine. 


Carbonic  acid 

Carburetted  hydrogen  and  traces  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen 

Pure  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydro- 
gen   

Pure  hydrogen. 

Carburetted  hydrogen 

Nitrogen 


First  Criminal. 


43-50 
6*47 

ei-oV 


100-00 


Second  Criminal.'  Third  Criminal    Third  CriminaL 


7000 
11*60 

isVo 


100-00 


C»cnm. 
12-60 


7-60 
12-60 
67*60 


Rectum. 
42*86 


11*18 
45-96 


10000 


10000 


Origin  of  the  IntMtinal  G<ue$, — With  our  present  information  on  this  subject,  the 
most  reasonable  view  to  take  of  the  origin  of  the  gases  normally  found  in  the  intestines 
is  that  they  are  given  off  from  the  articles  of  food  in  their  various  stages  of  digestion  and 
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decomposition.  That  this  is  the  principal  source  of  the  intestinal  gases,  there  can  be  no 
doabt ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  certain  articles  of  food,  particularly  vegetables,  gen- 
erate much  more  gas  than  others.  The  principal  gases  found  in  the  intestinal  canal  may 
all  be  obtained  from  the  food.  Some  of  them,  as  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen, 
do  not  exist  in  the  blood ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  can  be  generated  in  the 
intestine  except  by  decomposition  of  some  of  the  articles  of  food.  Hydrogen  and  its 
compounds  are  always  found  in  quantity  in  the  small  and  the  large  intestine. 

It  is  said  that,  gas  is  sometimes  found  in  the  intestines  of  the  foetus,  and  that  it  may 
be  generated  in  a  loop  of  intestine  in  a  living  animal,  after  a  portion  of  the  canal  has  been 
drawn  out,  isolated  by  ligatures,  freed  from  its  liquid  and  gaseous  contents,  and  returned 
to  the  abdomeu.  In  some  diseased  conditions,  also,  it  is  very  common  for  the  abdomen 
to  become  rapidly  tympanitic,  the  gas  being  generated  so  quickly  that  its  presence  is  not 
easily  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  evolved  by  decomposition  of  the  ingesta.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  supposed  that  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  capable  of  secreting  gases 
as  well  as  liquids ;  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  positive  facts  in  support  of  this 
view.  No  doubt  some  of  the  gases  which  may  be  formed  in  the  intestine  are  capable 
of  absorption.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  however,  that  even  the  gases  normally  held  in 
solution  in  the  blood,  namely,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  are  exhaled  from  the 
blood  into  the  intestiLal  cavity.  Oxygen  is  never  given  off  in  this  way,  for  this  gas  has 
been  found  only  in  the  stomach  and  is  there  derived  from  air  which  has  been  swallowed. 
With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  other  gases  found  in  the  intestine  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  just  mentioned,  in  which  they  are  apparently  generated  with  much  rapidity, 
there  are  not  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion. 
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ABSORPTION-LYMPn  AKD  CUYLE, 

OenenI  considerations  of  absorption— Absorption  by  blood-vessels— Absorption  by  lacteal  and  lymphatic  Tessels — 
Physiological  anatomy  of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  system — Absorption  by  the  lacteals— Abeorpti<m  from  parts 
not  connected  with  the  digestive  system— Absorption  of  fats  and  insoluble  substances— Variations  and  modifica- 
tions of  absorption— Imbibition  and  endosmosia— Imbibition  by  animal  tissues— Mechanism  of  the  passage  of 
liquids  through  membranes— Capillary  attraction— Endosmosls  through  porous  septa— Endosmosis  through  ani- 
mal membranes— Endoemosis  through  liquid  septa— Difliision  of  liquids— Endosmotic  equivalents— Modiflcationa 
of  endosmosls— ApplicaUon  of  physical  laws  to  the  Amotion  of  absorption— Transudation— Ljrmph  and  chyle- 
Mode  of  obtaining  lymph— Quantity  of  lymph— Properties  and  composition  of  lymph— Alterations  of  the  lymph 
-Corpuscular  elements  of  the  lymph— Leucocytes— Development  ofJeucocytes  in  the  lymph  and  chyle— Glob- 
ulins—Origin  and  ftinction  of  the  lymph— Qeneral  properties  of  the  chyle— Composition  of  the  chyle— Compara- 
tive analyses  of  the  lymph  and  the  chyle— Microscopical  characters  of  the  chyle— Movement  of  the  lymph  and 
chyle. 

BiQESTioN  has  two  great  objects :  one  is  to  liquefy  the  different  alimentary  princi- 
ples ;  and  the  other,  to  commence  the  series  of  transformations  by  which  these  principles 
are  rendered  capable  of  nourishing  the  organism.  The  principles  thus  acted  upon  are 
taken  into  the  blood  as  fast  as  the  requisite  changes  in  their  constitution  are  effected ; 
and,  once  received  into  the  circulation,  they  become  part  of  the  great  nutritive  fluid,  sup- 
plying the  waste  which  the  constant  regeneration  of  the  tissues  from  materials  furnished 
by  the  blood  necessarily  involves.  The  only  group  of  principles  which  possibly  does  not 
obey  this  general  law  is  the  fats.  Although  a  small  portion  of  the  jfat  taken  as  food 
passes  directly  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal,  by  far  the  greatest  part  finds 
its  way  into  the  circulation  by  means  of  special  absorbent  vessels  which  empty  into  large 
veins.  In  whatever  way  fat  enters  the  blood,  it  is  never  dissolved,  but  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  fine  einulsion. 
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The  process  by  which  digested  materials  are  taken  into  the  blood  is  called  absorption. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  two  sets  of  vessels  are  concerned  in  the  performance  of  this 
ftinction;  namely,  the  blood-vessels  and  the  lacteals.  Those  parts  of  the  food  which 
have  been  rendered  fluid  and  are  capable  of  forming  a  homogeneous  mixture  with  the 
blood-plasma  are  absorbed  chiefly  by  the  blood-vessels,  although  a  small  portion  finds  its 
way  into  the  lacteals.  The  emulsified  fats  are  taken  up  in  greatest  part  by  the  lacteals, 
although  a  small  quantity  is  taken  directly  into  the  blood.  In  treating  of  this  subject,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  separately  the  action  of  these  two  kinds  of  vessels. 

Absorption  by  Blood-  Vessels, 

That  soluble  substances  can  pass  through  the  delicate  walls  of  the  capillaries  and 
small  veins  and  that  absorption  actually  takes  place  in  great  part  by  blood-vessels,  are 
facts  which  hardly  demand  discussion  at  the  present  day.  Soluble  principles  which 
have  disappeared  from  the  alimentary  canal  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  blood 
coming  from  this  part,  even  when  the  lymphatics  have  been  divided  and  communication 
existed  only  tlirou^'h  the  blood-vessels.  The  old  theoretical  view  which  was  entertained 
before  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals  were  discovered  was  that  absorption  took  place  by 
blood-vessels ;  but,  after  special  absorbent  vessels  had  been  described,  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  they  furnished  the  only  avenue  for  the  entrance  of  new  matters  into  the 
economy,  although  the  doctrine  of  vascular  absorption  was  retained  by  a  few.  It  was 
only  after  the  conclusive  experiments  of  Magendie,  in  1809,  that  positive  proof  was  given 
of  the  absorbing  power  of  the  blood-vessels.  These  experiments  settled  the  question  of 
vascular  absorption,  although  they  led  some  to  take  too  exclusive  a  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  venous  radicles  in  this  function  and  to  deny  that  absorption  took  place  to  any 
considerable  extent  through  the  lymphatic  and  the  lacteal  system.  At  the  present  day, 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  physiologists  concerning  the  direct  absorption  of 
nutritive  matters  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
shown,  indeed,  that,  during  absorption,  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  is  rich  in  albumi- 
noids, sugar,  and  in  other  principles  resulting  from  digestion. 

In  the  mouth  and  oesophagus,  the  sojourn  of  alimentary  principles  is  so  brief  and 
the  changes  which  they  undergo  so  slight,  that  no  absorption  of  any  moment  can  take 
place.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  capable  of 
absorbing  certain  soluble  matters,  from  the  effects  which  are  constantly  observed  when 
the  smoke  or  the  juice  of  tobacco  is  retained  in  the  mouth,  even  for  a  short  time.  In 
the  stomach,  however,  the  absorption  of  certain  materials  takes  place  with  great  activity. 
A  largo  proportion  of  the  ingested  liquids  and  of  those  principles  of  food  which  are  dis- 
solved by  the  gastric  juice  and  converted  into  albuniinoso  is  taken  up  directly  by  the 
blood-vessels  of  tlie  stomach.  It  may,  indeed,  be  assumed,  as  a  general  law,  that  di- 
gested matters  arc  in  great  part  absorbed  as  soon  as  their  transformations  in  tlie  alimen- 
tary canal  have  been  completed. 

In  the  passage  of  the  food  down  the  intestinal  canal,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  there 
is  a  constant  loss  of  material.  As  the  digestion  of  the  albuminoids  is  completed,  these 
principles  are  absorbed,  and  their  passage  into  the  mass  of  blood  is  indicated  chiefly  by 
an  increase  in  its  proportion  of  albuminoid  constituents.  Many  of  the  other  products  of 
digestion,  such  as  glucose  and  fatty  emulsion,  have  also  been  demonstrated  in  quantity 
in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  during  absorption.  The  fats,  though  taken  up  in  greatest 
pnrt  by  the  lacteals,  are  always  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  the  portal  blood.  It 
has  frequently  been  observed  that,  after  a  full  meal  consisting  largely  of  fat,  the  bloo^l 
from  the  portal  vein,  as  it  cools  and  coagulates,  leaves  a  white  scum  of  fat  upon  the  sur- 
face. On  one  occasion,  we  observed,  in  the  portal  blood  of  an  animal  killed  in  full  diges- 
tion, a  layer  of  fat  on  cooling  so  thick  that  a  quantity  of  blood,  which  was  spilled  upon 
a  table  and  the  floor,  was  white,  like  milk.     We  have  since  frequently  attempted  to 
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demonstrate  this  excessively  chylous  condition  of  the  hlood  during  the  absorption  of  fats, 
but  have  found  that  it  is  not  generally  so  well  marked. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  food  is  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and, 
v^ith  the  alimentary  substances  proper,  a  large  quantity  of  secreted  fluid  is  reabsorbed. 
This  fact  is  particularly  striking  as  regards  the  bile.  The  biliary  salts  disappear  as  the 
alimentary  mass  passes  down  the  intestine  and  are  undoubtedly  absorbed,  although  they 
are  so  changed  that  they  cannot  be  detected  in  the  blood  by  the  ordinary  tests.  In  this 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  will  be  remembered  that  an  immense  absorbing  sur- 
face is  provided,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  folds,  forming  the  val- 
vula)  conniventes,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  innumerable  villi  which  are  found  through- 
out the  small  intestine.  A  certain  portion  of  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  intestines  is  also 
absorbed,  although  it  is  not  easily  ascertained  what  particular  gases  are  thus  taken  up. 

Absorption  by  Lacteal  and  Lymphatic  Vessels, 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  what  is  ordinarily  termed  the  absorbent  system  ot 
vessels,  from  the  vague  allusions  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Aristotle,  and  others,  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  thoracic  duct  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Eustachius,  and 
finally  to  the  discovery  of  the  lacteals  by  Asellius,  in  1622,  is  more  interesting  in  an  ana- 
tomical than  in  a  physiological  point  of  view.  Our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
absorbent  system  dates  from  the  discovery  of  the  thoracic  duct ;  but,  from  the  discovery 
of  the  lacteals  by  Asellius,  dates  the  history  of  these  vessels  as  the  carriers  of  nutritive 
matters  from  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  general  system. 

In  1649,  Pecquet  discovered  the  receptaculum  chyli  and  demonstrated  that  the  lacteals 
did  not  pass  to  the  liver,  but  emptied  the  chyle  into  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  by  which  it  was  finally  conveyed  into  the  venous  system.  In  1650-'51,  the  ana- 
tomical history  of  the  absorbent  vessels  was  completed  by  the  discovery,  by  Rudbeck, 
of  vessels  carrying  a  colorless  fluid,  in  the  liver  and  finally  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Rudbeck  demonstrated  the  anatomical  identity  of  these  vessels  with  the  lacteals. 
They  were  afterward  carefully  studied  by  Bartholinus,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  lym- 
phatics. It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  the  various  researches  made  into  the  structure 
of  the  lymphatics  in  man  and  the  inferior  animals  by  the  Hunters,  Hewson,  Monro, 
Crnikshank,  and  other  of  the  older  anatomists  and  physiologists. 

The  old  idea,  which  dates  from  the  discoveries  of  Asellius  and  Pecquet,  that  the  lac- 
teals absorb  all  the  products  of  digestion,  was  overthrown  by  the  experiments  of  Magen- 
die  and  of  those  who  experimented  after  him  upon  vascular  absorption.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  fatty  portions  of  the  food,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  emulsion  by  the  pancreatic 
juice,  are  absorbed  by  this  system  of  vessels,  and  that  these  are  the  only  principles  which 
are  taken  up  in  great  quantity.  The  arguments  which  we  have  already  mentioned  are 
sufficient  to  establish  this  fact.  If  the  abdomen  of  a  living  animal  be  opened  during  full 
digestion,  then,  and  then  only,  will  the  lacteals  and  the  thoracic  duct  be  found  dis- 
tended with  fatty  emulsion.  If  the  organ  which  digests  fat  be  rendered  incapable  of 
performing  its  function,  the  lacteals  cease  to  carry  chyle.  These  vessels  do  not  appear 
in  the  mesentery  until  the  food  has  passed  the  orifice  of  the  pancreatic  duct.  Finally, 
the  observations  of  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  absorption  of  the 
products  of  the  digestion  of  fatty  matters  by  the  lacteals ;  for  these  observers  found  not 
only  that  in  dogs  the  proportion  of  fat  in  the  chyle  was  increased  pari  passu  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  fat  taken  as  food,  but  that  the  particular  kinds  of  fat  adminis* 
tered  to  the  animals  could  be  recognized  in  the  chyle.  We  have  seen  that  a  certain  quan* 
tity  of  fat  escapes  the  lacteals  and  is  absorbed  directly  by  the  blood-vessels ;  and  it  be- 
comes an  important  question  to  determine  whether  the  lacteals,  in  addition  to  their  more 
prominent  function,  be  not  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  drinks,  the  albuminoids,  saline 
and  saccharine  matters,  etc.  This  question  will  bo  taken  up  after  a  consideration  of 
certain  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  system. 
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Phynologieal  Anatetny  of  the  Laeteal  and  Lymphatic  System. — One  of  tlio  most  diffi- 
calt  problems  in  anatomy  is  to  determine  the  situation  and  mode  of  origin  of  the  lym- 
phatics in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  tenuity  of  the  walls  of  these  vessels,  even  in 
their  course,  and  the  presence  of  innumerable  valves,  render  it  impossible  to  study  them 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  iigection.  Since  it  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  they 
originate  in  many  parts  by  a  rich,  anastomosing  plexus,  their  anatomy  has  been  well 
made  out  in  certain  situations  by  simply  puncturing  with  a  fine-pointed  canula  the  parts 
in  which  the  plexus  is  supposed  to  exist,  and  allowing  a  fluid,  generally  mercury,  to 
gently  diffuse  itself  in  the  vessels  of  origin.  Following  the  course  of  the  vessels,  the 
fluid  passes  into  the  larger  trunks  and  thence  to  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  regularity 
of  the  plexus  through  which  the  fluid  is  first  diffused  and  the  passage  of  the  infection 
through  the  larger  vessels  to  the  glands  are  positive  proof  that  the  lymphatics  have  been 
penetrated  and  that  the  appearances  observed  are  not  the  result  of  mere  infiltration. 

By  the  method  of  investigation  above  indicated,  we  may  recognize  the  superficial 
veasela  of  the  skin,  deeper  vessels  situated  just  beneath  the  skin,  and  vessels  in  the  serous 
membranes,  glandular  organs,  lungs,  tendons,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  larger  trunks,  such 
as  the  thoraoic  duct.  The  lacteal  system  presents  essentially  the  same  characters  as  the 
general  lymphatics,  and  the  vessels  are  filled  with  colorless  lymph  daring  the  intervals 
of  digestion.  In  many  situations,  the  lymphatics  present  in  their  course  little,  solid 
Btmctures  called  lymphatic  glands. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  the  finest  vessels,  in-the  lymphatic  radicles,  is  exceedingly  ob- 
scure, notwithstanding  the  numerous  investigations  which  have  been  made  within  the 
last  few  years,  particularly  by  German  anatomists.  We  shall  first  describe,  however, 
the  mode  of  origin  of  what  may  be  called  the  true  vessels,  in  those  parts  in  which 
the  results  of  anatomical  study  seem  positive  and  definite,  before  we  discuss  the  va- 
rious theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  certain  of  the  phenomena  of 
absorption. 

Lymphatics  ha\^  not  been  actually  ii^jected  and  demonstrated  in  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body ;  but,  in  some  parts  in  which  it  has  been  thus  far  impossible  to  ii\ject  them,  we  are 
not  justified  in  assuming  positively  that  they  do  not  exist.  For  example,  in  the  intestinal 
villi,  according  to  Sappey,  these  vessels  have  never  been  seen,  although  their  existence  is 
almost  certain.  The  most  generally  received  view  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
origin  of  the  Ijrmphatic  vessels  is  that  they  commence  by  a  capillary  plexus,  which  does 
not  communicate  with  either  the  small  arteries,  veins,  or  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  and 
is  generally  situated  external  to  the  blood-vessels.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  vessels 
composing  this  plexus  vary  much  in  size.  They  are  very  elastic,  and,  after  distention 
by  injection,  they  return  to  a  very  small  diameter  when  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  escape. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  capacity  of  the  vessels  is  much  exaggerated  by  the 
means  which  are  taken  to  render  them  apparent.  In  the  elaborate  observations  by  Dr. 
Belaieff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  into  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  penis,  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  were  rendered  apparent  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  in  pure  water, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  very  little  distended.  The  smallest  of  these  vessels  had 
a  diameter  of  about  ^hs  ^^  ^°  inch.  This  may  be  taken  as  their  average  diameter  in  the 
primitive  plexus.  This  plexus,  when  the  vessels  are  abundant,  as  they  are  in  certain 
parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  resembles  an  ordinary  plexus  of  capillary  blood-vessels, 
except  that  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  thinner  and  their  diameter  is  greater. 

The  smallest  lymphatic  vessels  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  They  arc  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  plexus,  very  superficially  situated  in  the  skin.  A  second  plexus  exists 
just  beneath  the  skin,  composed  of  vessels  of  much  greater  diameter.  The  skin  is  thus 
enclosed,  as  it  were,  between  two  plexuses  of  capillary  lymphatics.  A  plexus  analogous 
to  the  most  superficial  plexus  of  the  skin  is  found  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  These  may,  indeed,  be  classed  with  the  superficial  lymphatics.  The  deep 
lymphatics  are  much  larger  and  less  numerous,  and  their  origin  is  less  easily  made  out. 
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Thnse  aocompany  the  deeper  veins  in  tlicir  course,    Thej  i^ceiv©  the  Ijmph  from  tlie 

superficiiil  vessels. 

No  vahtilur  urran^Ginc^nt  Is  found  in  the  smallest  lymphatics;  Imt  the  vessels  tomin^: 

from  tlie  primitive  plexuses,  us  wc4l  as  tlic  large  vessels,  coDtain  volvee  in  imment^t'  nnm- 
-  liers,  Tlicsv  viilves,  l>eing  so  closely  set  in  the  vessels^  pive  to  tLem,  when  filled  mlli 
kinjectioo,  a  peciirmr  and  chameteristic  beaded  ajjpearance. 


ii^i 


M-<^ 


fmlnutr  ittrfuct  of  iht 
Jtnger,     ($nppcy ) 


Fro.  M.~Dfip  lymph afi^  of  the  skin 

W;  Z  if.  %,  %  Jyniphfllir  trunks  ccm- 
Qocted  with.  lhl«  Dvt-wciTk« 


vHt'  ,t- 


The  course  of  the  lyinphatics  is  generally  tolernhly  direct.  As  they  pass  toward  the 
great  tninka  by  which  they  communicate  witli  the  venous  Fystem,  they  present  a  pecnliar 
anastomosis  with  the  adjacent  veaselsr  called  anastomosis  hy  bifurcation;  that  is,  as  a 
vessel  passes  along  with  other  vessels  nearly  ptirallel  with  it^  it  hifijrcntes,  and  the  two 
branches  pass  into  the  nearest  vessels  on  either  side.  These  anastomoses  are  quite  fre- 
quent, and  they  generally  occur  between  vessels  of  equal  size.  In  their  conrse,  the  ves- 
9ela  pass  throogh  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  will  be  described  tarthcr  on, 

A  notable  peculiarity  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  that  they  vary  very  little  in  size^ 
bein^  nearly  a^i  large  at  the  extreioities  as  they  are  near  the  trunk.  In  tlieir  course^  they 
are  always  much  mnaller  than  the  veins  and  do  not  progressively  enlarge  as  they  pass  on 
to  the  great  lyinphatic  trunks.  The  larges1;-sized  vessels  as  they  pass  from  the  skin  are 
from  ^  to  T*j  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  larger  vessels,  in  their  course,  have  a  diameter 
of  from  f\  to  I  of  an  inch.  As  in  tlie  ease  of  the  smallest  Ivmphatics  in  the  primitive  plexus, 
the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  renders  their  caliber  greatly  dependent  upon  the 
pressure  of  finid  in  their  interior.    Many  anatomists  have  noticed  that  vessels,  which  are 
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Ijonilv  jjorci^ptihle  while  empty,  are  capable  of  being  diluted  to  the  diamuter  of  half  a  lino 
or  tnorc,  returning  to  their  original  size  as  goon  as  the  distending  linid  h  removed. 

The  poculiuritios  which  the  lymphatics  present  in  the  dilierent  tissues  and  organs  do 
not  possess  much  physiological  interest,  except  th<?  arrangement  of  tbe  vessels  of  origin 
tn  Iho  buh»t«Dce  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  the  skin,  the  only  interesting  peenliarity 
which  wc  have  not  ah-eady  noticed  h  that  the  ves&ds  a[)pear  to  he  very  unequally  dis- 
tribute^ in  diiforent  parts  of  the  snrface.    According  to  Snppey,  they  are  particularly 


klf^ 


^ 


iibtiiidant  in  the  scalp  over  the  hiparietal  gutare,  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  tbe 
httnd,  the  fingers  at  the  lateral  portion  of  tbe  last  phalangess  and  the  scrotum.  In  the 
aodiiui  portion  of  the  scrotum,  they  attain  their  highest  degree  of  development.  They 
irt  aibo  found,  tbough  in  less  number,  originating  from  around  tbe  median  line  on  the 
■atmor  and  posterior  surface  of  the  trunk,  the  |>ogterior  median  portion  of  the  cxtremi- 
tiesk  tbe  skin  over  the  mammie,  and  around  tbe  orifices  of  the  mocoas  passages.  Sappey 
has  injected  lymphatic  vessels  in  tbe  anterior  portion  of  tbe  forearm,  Uie  thigh,  and  the 
le^,  and  the  middle  portion  of  the  face,  although  they  are  demonstrated  wMth  difficulty  in 
these  situations.  If  they  exist  at  all  in  other  portions  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  they  are 
nod  numerous  and  are  rudimentary. 
20 
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In  the  mncoQS  system  the  lymphatics  are  very  abundant.  Here  are  found,  as  in  the 
skin,  two  distinct  layers  which  enclose  between  them  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mncons 
membrane.  The  more  superficial  of  these  layers  is  composed  of  a  rich  plexus  of  small 
vessels,  and,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  is  a  plexus  consisting  of  vessels  of  larger  size 
and  less  numerous.  The  superficial  plexus  is  exceedingly  rich  in  the  mixed  structure 
which  forms  the  lips  and  the  glans  penis,  and  around  the  orifices  of  the  mouth,  the  nares, 
the  vagina,  and  the  anus.  There  are  certain  mucous  membranes  in  which  the  lymphatics 
have  never  been  iogected.  In  the  serous  membranes,  the  lymphatics  have  been  demon- 
strated in  great  abundance.  Lymphatics  have  been  demonstrated  taking  their  origin  in 
the  voluntary  muscles,  the  diaphragm,  the  heart,  and  the  non-striated  muscular  coats  of 
the  hollow  viscera,  although  their  investigation  in  these  situations  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

Lymphatics  are  found  coming  from  the  lungs  in  iuimense  numbers.  These  arise  in 
the  walls  of  the  air-cells  and  surround  each  pulmonary  lobule  with  a  close  plexus.  The 
deep  vessels  follow  the  course  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  passing  through  the  bronchial  glands 
and  the  glands  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  to  empty  into  the  thoracic  duct  and  the 
great  lymphatic  duct  of  the  right  side. 

In  the  glandular  system,  including  the  ductless  glands,  and  in  the  ovaries,  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  are,  as  a  rule,  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  body.  They 
are  especially  numerous  in  the  testicle,  the  ovary,  the  liver,  and  the  kidney. 

In  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  Robin  and  His  have  demonstrated  a 
curious  system  of  vessels  which  entirely  surround  the  capillary  blood-vessels  and  are 
connected  with  the  lymphatic  trunks  or  reservoirs  described  by  Fohmann  under  the  pia 
mater.  The  capillary  blood-vessels  thus  float  in  a  fluid  contained  in  these  cylindrical 
sheaths,  which  exceed  them  in  diameter  by  from  y^  to  j^-^  of  an  inch.  These  investing 
vessels  follow  the  blood-vessels  in  their  ramificatiuns,  and  contain  a  clear  fluid,  with  bodies 
resembling  the  lymph-corpuscles.  When  Robin  first  described  these  vessels  minutely,  ho 
did  not  state  definitely  their  physiological  relations ;  but  he  has  since  published  a  memoir 
in  which  he  describes  them  as  true  lymphatic  vessels,  analogous  to  the  lymphatics  which 
partly  surround  the  small  blood-vessels  in  fishes,  reptiles,  and  batrachians.  In  these  ani- 
mals, the  lymphatics  in  many  parts  nearly  surround  the  blood- vessels,  to  the  walls  of 
which  the  edges  of  their  proper  coat  are  adherent ;  and  that  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
blood-vessel  which  is  thus  enclosed  forms  at  the  same  time  the  wall  of  the  lymphatic. 
This  disposition  of  the  lymi)hatics  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  would  allow  of  free  inter- 
change, by  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  of  the  liquid  portions  of  the  blood  and  the  lymph. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  superficial  and  deep  portions  of  the  head  and  face  on 
the  right  side,  and  those  from  the  superficial  and  deep  portions  of  the  right  arm,  the  right 
half  of  the  chest,  and  the  mammary  gland,  with  a  few  vessels  from  the  lungs,  pass  into 
the  great  lymphatic  duct  (ductus  lymphaticus  dexter),  which  empties  into  the  venous 
system  at  the  junction  of  the  right  subclavian  with  the  internal  jugular.  This  vessel  is 
about  an  inch  in  length  and  from  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is 
provided  with  a  pair  of  semilunar  valves  at  its  opening  into  the  veins,  which  efiiectually 
prevent  the  ingress  of  blood. 

The  vessels  from  the  inferior  extremities,  and  those  from  the  lower  portions  of  the 
trunk,  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  the  abdominal  organs,  generally  pass  into  the  thoracic  duct. 
In  their  course,  all  of  the  lymphatics  pass  through  the  small,  flattened,  oval  bodies,  called 
the  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  groin,  the  axilla,  the  pelvis,  and  in  some 
other  parts.  From  two  to  six  vessels,  called  the  vasa  aflferentia,  enter  these  bodies,  having 
first  broken  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  just  before  they  pass  in.  They  pass  out 
by  a  number  of  small  vessels  which  unite  to  form  one,  two,  or  three  trunks,  generally  of 
larger  size  than  the  vasa  afferentia.  The  vessels  which  thus  emerge  from  the  glands  are 
called  vasa  eflferentia. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  small  intestine,  called  lacteals,  pass  from  the  intestine  between 
the  folds  of  the  mesentery  to  empty,  sometimes  by  one,  and  sometimes  by  four  or  five 
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line  for  tho  inferior  half  of  Us  length.      It   then   inclines  to  the  loft  siJe»  fomiB  a 
aemicirculftr  curve  sometirm^  like  the  iireh  of  the  ftorta»  and  empties  nt  the  junction  of 

the  left  snbclaviiin  with  tiie  internal 
jugular  vein.  It  diminishes  in  size 
from  the  reeeptaeulam  to  its  niidtlle 
}»ortion  and  becomes  larger  a^ain 
netir  ita  t^nnination.  It  ooeasionally 
bifurcates  near  the  middle  of  the 
thorax,  but  tlie  branches  become  re- 
nnited  a  short  distance  above.  At 
its  opening  into  the  venous  system, 
tliere  is  generally  a  valvular  fold, 
but,  according  to  Sappey,  this  h  not 
constant.  There  is  nhvays,  however, 
a  pair  of  semilunar  valves  in  tlie 
duct,  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch  from  its  termination,  which 
effect  Hiilly  prevent  the  entrance  of 
blood  from  the  venous  system. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lymphatic 
and  lacteal  vessels  have  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  blood-vessels^  except 
by  the  two  openings  by  which  they 
discharge  their  eonionts  into  the  vea- 
ons  system,    The  foregoing  sketch  of 
the  descnptive  anatomy  of  what  has 
been  called  the  absorbent  system  of 
vessels  shows  that  t!iey  may  collect 
fluids,  not  only  from  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal during  digestion,  but  from  nearly 
every  tissue  and  organ  in  the  body, 
and  that  these  Huids  are  received  into  | 
the  venous  circulation. 
Structure  of  the  LaHeal  and  Lymphatit  Veasch. — The  lymphatic  vessels,  even  those 
of  largest  size,  are  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  transparency  of  their  walls.     This  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  lacteals,  which  are  hardly  visible  in  the  transparent 
mesentery,  unless  they  be  filled  with  opaque  chyle. 

From  the  difficulty  in  studying  the  lymphatics  at  their  origin,  except  by  means  of 
injections  or  by  reagents  which  stain  the  vessels,  investigations  into  the  structare  of  ihe 
smallest  vessels  have  heen  very  few  and  are  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  vessels  here  consist  of  a  single  amorphous  coat,  resembling,  in  this  regard, 
the  capillary  blood-vessels.  Dr.  Belaieff  describes,  in  the  capillary  lymphatics  of  the 
penis,  a  lining  of  epithelial  cells  arranged  in  a  single  layer.  These  cells  are  oval,  polygo- 
nal, fusiform  or  dentated,  with  their  long  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
vessels. 

In  all  but  the  capillary  lymphatics,  although  the  walls  are  excessively  thin,  three  dis- 
tinct coats  can  be  distinguished.  The  internal  coat  consists  of  an  elastic  membrane  lined 
with  oblong  epithelial  cells.  This  coat  readily  gives  way  when  the  vessels  are  forcibly 
distended.  The  middle  coat  is  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  white  fibrous  tissne, 
with  delicate  elastic  fibres  and  Tin^triped  tnu scalar  fibres  arranged  transversely.  The 
external  coat  is  composed  of  the  same  structures  as  the  middle  coat ;  but  the  fibres  are 
arranged,  for  the  most  part,  longitudinally.  In  this  coat,  tho  muscular  fibres  do  not  form 
a  eontinuons  sheet  bnt  are  collected  into  separate  fasciculi,  which  have  a  direction  either 
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igitndinal  or  obliqne.  The  fihrcs  of  conncctiro  tlsstte  are  very  abuDdaut  aud  loosely 
uuhe  i\i*i  vessels  to  the  surrouudiiig  parts.  Tin;  iut^rual  tiad  the  middle  coat  are  cloi^eJy 
adhtjrcDt  to  each  other ;  but  the  exterDul  coat  may  reudily  be  &e|uirttted  from  the  others, 
Biwjd- vessels  have  been  found  in  the  walls  of  the  lymphatiest,  but,  aa  yet^  the  |>re»enc<j 
of  nerves  has  not  been  dt^rnonst rated. 

The  waib  of  tfie  lymphatic  vessels  are  very  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding  tis- 
mea ;  80  closely,  indevd^  that  even  a  email  portion  of  a  vessel  is  detached  with  great  dlf* 
Houlty,  and  the  vessels,  even  those  of  large  siza^  cannot  be  followed  out  and  isolated  for 
any  considerable  distance. 

In  all  tlie  lymphatic  vessels,  beginuing  a  short  distance  from  their 
plexu«i  of  origin,  are  found  numerous  semilunar  valve^  generally  ar* 
nmged  in  pairs,  with  their  concavities  looking  toward  the  larger  trunks. 
TheM»  fold  I*  are  formed  of  the  inner  two  coat*  ;  but  the  fold  formed  of 
thi*  lining  membrane  \s  by  far  the  wider,  ao  that  the  free  edges  of  the 
waives  are  considerably  thinner  than  that  i>ortion  which  is  attached  di- 
rectly to  the  vessel  In  some  of  the  veseela,  at  the  point  where  one  lym- 
plmtic  communicates  with  another,  there  ia  a  valve  formed  of  two  folds, 
one  of  which  i^  much  wider  than  the  other;  but,  in  the  valves  situated  in 
the  course  of  the  vesael-s  the  curtaios  are  of  about  equd  size.  The  valves 
are  very  numerous  in  all  of  the  lymphatics,  but  they  are  most  abundant 
in  the  superficial  vessels.  Tlie  distance  between  the  valves  is  from  one- 
twelftii  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  near  the  origin  of  the  vossjels,  and  from 
one-quarter  to  one-third  of  an  inch,  in  their  course.  In  the  lymphatioa 
situated  between  the  muscles,  the  valves  are  less  numerous.  They  are 
always  relatively  few  in  the  vessi^s  uf  the  head  and  neck  and  in  all  that 
have  a  direction  from  alvove  dt)wnward,  Alilioiigh  there  are  a  number 
of  valves  in  the  thoracic  duct,  they  are  not  so  numerous  here  as  in  tlio 
smaller  vessels. 

Jn  their  anatomy  and  general  properties,  the  lymphatics  bear  a  close 
reaemblance  to  the  veins.    Although  much  thinner  and  more  transparent, 
their  coats  have  nearly  the  same  arrangement.     I'he  arrangement  of 
iralvei  is  entirely  the  sjime;  and,  in  both  systems,  the  folds  prevent  the  Fia.itf\,^rnhmqf 
reflux  of  tluids  when  the  ves*tels  are  subjected  to  pressure.     A  number       (4|i^yS^ 
of  forces  (which  will  be  considered  hereafter)  combine  to  produce  the 
How  of  lymph  and  chyle  in  the  absorbent  system.     Among  these  is  intermittent  pressure 
from  surrounding  parts^  which  could  only  operate  favorably  in  vessels  provided  with  nu- 
m<M>oo«  valves. 

Wo  have  already  referred  to  the  great  elasticity  of  the  lymphatics.  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  admittt^d  thut  the  larger  vessels  and  those  of  medium  size  are  endowed  also 
with  contractility,  although  the  action  of  their  muscular  fibres,  like  that  of  all  fibres  of 
the  involuntary  or  non-striated  variety,  is  slow  and  gradual.  TcKld  and  Bowman  have 
demonslrnted  litis  property  by  mechanically  irritating  the  thoracic  duct  in  an  animal  re- 
cently killed,  but  they  observed  that  the  contraction  was  very  slow.  Milne-Edwards, 
quoting  from  a  manuscri|»t  presented  by  Colin  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1858,  states 
tlrnt  tbis  observer  noted  alternate  filling  and  emptying  of  some  of  the  lacteid  vessels  in 
the  mesentery  of  the  ox ;  portions  of  the  vessels  becoming  alternately  enlarged  in  the 
form  of  pouches,  and  conti-acted  so  that  tliey  almost  disappeared.  There  can  be  no 
donht  that  the  lymphatic  vesseb  pf assess  a  certain  degree  of  contractility^  which  is  fully 
i  marked,  perhaps,  as  in  the  venous  system. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  connection  with  the  physiological  anatomy  of 
the  lymphatic  ves^^els,  and  one^  indeed,  upon  which  rest  our  ideas  of  the  mechanism  of 
absoqjtion  by  these  vessels,  is  the  question  of  the  existence  of  orifices  in  their  walls,  which 
might  allow  the  passage  of  solid  particles  or  emulsions.    The  mofit  recent  observattons 
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Imve  iitdicatcd  tlio  probttble  existence  of  stomata^  of  variabk  size  and  irregular  shape,  in 
the  sinulk'st  vesjscle ;  but  it  luust  be  acknowledged  tbat  one  of  tiie  strongest  arguments 
in  favor  it(  the  existence  of  these  orifices  is,  not  their  anatomical  demoustrutiun,  but  the 
tuct  of  the  iictual  |»asgage,  tbrongh  the  walls  of  the  vessels^  of  fatty  partieles,  the  en- 
ti'ance  of  which  cannot  be  explained  hy  the  welJ-kuown  laws  of  endoi^njosis*    The  ana- 
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tomical  evidence  of  the  existence  of  openings  is  derived  rnninij?  from  preparations  stained 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  assumed  that  niti'atL'  of  silver  stains  the  solid  parts  of  lis- 
sues  and  the  bordors  of  tbe  epithelial  colls,  and  that  areas  w  hich  do  not  present  anj 
staining  are  necessarily  open,  If  this  to  trne»  and  this  view  is  now  very  generally  ae- 
cept^id,  we  may  consider  the  existence  of  openings  in  the  lynipbatic  vessels  as  demon- 
strated. In  preparations  of  the  lymphaticFi,  the  solntioD  of  silver  is  seen  staining  tb© 
tissues  and  the  borders  of  the  epitlielial  cells  lining  the  vessels;  but  there  are  areas  be- 
tween these  cells  where  no  staining^  is  observed  and  in  which  no  nuclei  are  brought  on 
by  staining'  with  carmine.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  solutions  nsed  may 
fail  to  attack  all  parts  of  the  tissue,  and  that  these  colorless  areas  may  be  closed  by  an 
amorphous  membrane. 

With  regartl  to  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  tissnes,  it  does  not  seem  that  our 
actual  knowledgre  extends  beyond  the  small  vessels,  such  as  are  observed  in  tlie  snperli- 
ctal  net-work  of  the  skin.  Within  the  last  few  years,  Recklinghansen  and  otfiers  have 
assumed  the  existence,  in  the  connective  tiss^ue  (which  is  so  widely  distributed  in  the 
organism),  of  minute  tubes  or  eanaliculi,  which  open  into  the  lymphatic  vessels^  and  tbat 
these  are  the  true  vesisels  of  origin  of  a  great  part  of  the  lymphatic  system.  These  lit- 
tie  vessels  are  called  serous  canfllieulL  This  view,  however,  is  not  sustained  by  positive 
demonstnition  and  must  be  regarded  as  purely  hypothetical ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  opinion  advanced  by  some  that  the  lyraphatics  originate  in  lacunro  or  spaces  in  the 
connective  tissue  or  in  a  system  of  canals  fonnetl  by  connective-tissue  cori>uscles  and 
fibres.  Sappey  asserts  very  emphatically  that  not  one  lymphatic  vessel  has  ever  becD 
demonstrated  as  arij^iog  from  the  substance  of  counective  tissue ;  and  ft  careful  stndy  of 
recent  observations  in  Germany  shows  this  to  bo  the  fact. 

Lymphatic  G^andf. — In  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  are  found  nnmerous  small. 
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Wntlcuf jir  l>odk«8,  called  lymphatic  glantU,  The  nambcr  of  ihme  glaudy  is  very  great,  d- 
tbotigh  it  Is  4fatimflted  with  difficw-lty,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  very  siiiall  and 
nre  coQ!«?<juiintly  liable  to  escape  uhser- 
tjilion.  It  may  be  stated  as  an  approsi- 
itiatioii  that  ttiero  are  from  aix  hundred 
U^  8^v^*n  hiiiidred  lyiaphatii-  plands  in 
the  body.  Their  »Izq  an<l  furm  are  also 
Very  variable  within  tlie  limits  of  health. 
They  are  generally  flattened  and  len- 
UcQiar,  dome  aa  large  as  a  bean,  and 
cdhers  as  small  as  a  small  pea  or  even 
a  pin'* -head*  They  are  arranged  in 
tw.>  jwt*;  one  Biiperfietal,  correspond- 
ing with  the  siiperticial  lymphatic  ves* 
scU,  and  a  deep  net*  c*>rre!^ponding  with 
the  dec^p  vessels.  The  superficial  glands 
ftre  inoiit  uumcroud  in  the  folds  at  the 
H^xiires  of  tlw  great  joints  and  about 
the  great  ve?seb  of  the  head  and  neck. 
The  deep-seated  glands  are  most  niimer- 
otia  around  the  vessels  coming  from  the 
threat  glandular  viscera.     A  distinct  set 

of  lanre  glands  ia  founil  connected  with     M^mgr^mimi  r  ^^mirn^^a^^^^amm 
the    lymphatic    vessels    between    the    {SBJBR  ^l^HKl 4nflH^^HH\  i 

folds  of  the  mesentery.  These  are 
known  as  the  mesenteric  glands,  AU 
of  tJie  lymphatic  vessels  pass  through 
glands  before  they  arrive  at  the  gr 
lymphatic  trunks,  and  most  of  thr 
pa^s  throagh  several  glands  in  their 
course. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  anatomists  concerning  the  inti- 
ihate  stTQGttire  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Some  regard  them  as  composed  simply  of  a 
fftlesiia  of  lymphatic  ves.sela,  held  together  by  a  delicate  stroma  of  fibrous  tissue ;  while 
others  deny  that  lliere  is  any  direct  cumraunicatiun  between  the  afferent  and  tlie  efferent 
vessels,  assuming  that  the  vessels  which  penetrate  the  glands  break  up  ijjto  wjiall  branches 
which  open  into  a  parenchyma  filled  with  closed  follicles,  and  that  the  fluids  are  collected 
from  the  glands  by  a  second  set  of  capillaries  connected  with  the  elTerent  lymphatics, 
Ac<»ording  to  the  latttr  view,  the  mesenteric  glands  are  little  more  than  collections  of 
foliiclei^  like  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestines,  held  together  by  a  delicate  fibrous 
•tmcture.  This  difierence  of  opinion  iJcems  to  be  due  to  the  different  methods  which 
bare  been  eiuidoyecl  in  studying  the  structure  uf  the  glnnJs,  Taking,  for  example,  the 
results  arrived  at  by  two  prominent  investigators,  Sappey,  who  has  studied  these  organs 
irith  great  success  by  injections,  seems  to  have  clearly  demonstrated  a  lymphatic  plexus 
in  their  interior,  while  KoIUker,  whose  investigations  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  ex- 
amtnations  of  the  organs  in  a  recent  state,  has  not  been  able  to  follow  out  the  lymphatic 
ve«^K  but  has  accurately  described  the  contents  of  the  alveoli^  or  what  are  regarded  by 
others  as  closed  follicles.  In  attempting  to  represent  what  has  been  actually  demon* 
atratod  concerning  the  structnre  of  these  bodies,  we  shall  first  take  up  the  appearances 
w^  ^       ved  in  the  fre^h  strnctnres^  and  afterward,  those  points  which  hav<^  been 

d^  minute  injections. 

Tht^  ptjr/«.'c%  hi^thy  glands  are  of  a  grayish- white  or  reddish  color*  of  aboat  the  coo- 
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sistence  of  the  liVer,  presenting  a  hilam  where  the  larger  blood-vessels  enter  and  the 
efferent  vessels  emerge,  and  covered,  except  at  the  hilum,  with  rather  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, composed  of  inelastic,  with  a  few  elastic  fibres.  Their  exterior  is  somewhat  tu- 
berculated,  from  the  projections  of  the  follicles  jnst  beneath  the  investing  membrane. 
The  interior  of  the  glands  is  soft  and  pulpy.  It  presents  a  coarsely-granular  cortical 
substance,  of  a  reddish-white  or  gray  color,  which  is  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  in  the  largest  glands.  The  medullary  portion,  which  comes  to  the  sur- 
face at  the  hilom,  is  lighter  colored  and  coarser  than  the  cortical  substance.  Through- 
out the  gland,  are  found  delicate  fasciculi  of  fibrous  tissue  connected  with  the  investing 
membrane,  which  serve  as  a  fibrous  skeleton  for  the  gland  and  divide  its  substance  into 
little  alveoli.  The  structure  is  far  more  delicate  in  the  cortical  than  in  the  medullary 
portion. 

Within  the  alveoli,  are  irregularly-oval,  closed  follicles,  about  ^^  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, filled  with  a  fluid  and  with  cells  like  those  contained  in  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
intestines  and  the  patches  of  Peyer.  These  follicles  do  not  seem  to  occupy  the  medul- 
lary portion  of  the  glands,  which,  according  to  Kolliker,  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  net- 
work of  lymphatic  capillaries,  mixed  with  rather  coarse  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  The 
follicular  structures  in  the  lymphatic  glands  resemble  the  closed  follicles  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen. 

The  elaborate  researches  of  Sappey  leave  scarcely  any  doubt  as  to  the  course  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  although  the 
view  advanced  by  him  that  these  bodies  consist  mainly  of  lymphatics  with  a  little 
fibrous  tissue  cannot  be  sustained.  By  pricking  a  perfectly  healthy  gland  with  the  deli- 
cate point  of  his  apparatus  for  iigecting  the  lymphatics,  he  has  seen  the  mercury  succes- 
sively fill  the  different  capillary  vessels  and  pass  into  the  vasa  efferentia.  Sappey  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  caused  the  ii^ection  to  pass  from  the  afferent  to  the  eft'er- 
ent  vessels,  entirely  through  this  plexus ;  and,  while  the  fact  of  the  continuity  of  these 
vessels  through  a  capillary  plexus  is  extremely  probable,  it  has  not,  as  yet,  been  posi- 
tively proven. 

As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  following  is  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
through  the  glands:  From  two  to  six  vasa  afferentia  approach  the  gland,  and,  when 
within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  it,  they  break  up  into  numerous  small  branches  which 
penetrate  its  investing  membrane.  In  the  substance  of  the  gland,  these  vessels  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  capillary  plexus  just  described  and  emerge  by  the  vasa  efferentia,  which 
are  always  larger  than  the  afferent  vessels  and  are  from  one  to  three  in  number.  In 
attempting  to  pass  ii^ections  entirely  through  the  glands,  the  fluid  has  frequently  been 
observed  to  pass  into  the  small  veins ;  so  that  some  anatomists  have  assumed  that  there 
is  a  connection  in  the  substance  of  the  glands  between  the  lymphatics  and  the  blood- 
vessels. It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  passage  of  fluids  into  the  veins  under  these 
circumstances  is  due  to  rupture  of  the  vessels ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  direct  connection 
between  them  and  the  lymphatics  has  never  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  supplied  with  blood  by  sometimes  one,  but  generally  by  sev- 
eral small  arteries,  which  penetrate  at  the  hilura.  These  vessels  pass  directly  to  the  medul- 
lary portion  and  there  break  up  into  several  coarse  branches,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
cortical  substance,  where  they  ramify  in  an  exceedingly  delicate  capillary  net-work,  with 
rather  wide  meshes,  in  the  closed  follicles  found  in  this  portion  of  the  gland.  This  capil- 
lary plexus  also  receives  branches  from  small  arterial  twigs  which  penetrate  the  capsule 
of  the  gland  at  different  points.  Returning  on  themselves  in  loops,  the  vessels  unite  to 
form  one  or  more  large  veins,  which  generally  emerge  at  the  hilum. 

Very  little  is  known  regarding  the  distribution  of  nerves  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 
A  few  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  system  enter  with  the  arteries,  but  they  have 
never  been  traced  to  their  final  distribution.  The  entrance  of  filaments  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  has  never  been  demonstrated. 
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"!•  evident,  from  the  structure  of  the  lymphatic  pjlandB,  thnt  they  must  matifrially 
r<?tard  the  passatr^^  «>f  tho  lymph  towjird  the  y^raai  trunks;  and  it  i»  wi?tl  known  in 
pAthufojry  thiit  inorhid  matters  tuken 
up  by  the  nb»orlKsnt«  are  trequtnlJy 
iirreftod  imd  rotalued  in  the  noareat 
glands. 

T}je  f^mctioii  of  the  lymphatic 
gland*  h  very  obscure.  By  some 
they  aro  tupponed  to  have  an  iin- 
portant  otiice  in  the  ehihoratmu  of 
the  corpUHcnlar  elements  of  the 
lymph  and  chyle;  and  it  has  been 
ubt*orved  that  the  lymph  contained 
in  iresMls  which  have  pasMcd  throngh 
no  grlnnds  is  relatively  poor  in  cor- 
pascle^  while  the  lari^e  trunks  and 
the  efferent  vessels  contain  them  in 
largt*  numbers.  Tliis  siuprle  fact  is 
indefinite  enough,  as  regards  the 
nimle  of  forma^rion  of  the  lymjih- 
corpuftcles,  hut  it  represents  about 
all  that  is  actufllty  known  concern- 
ing the  fonelion  of  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

Jn  endeavoring  to  estimate  the 
^hare  which  the  lacteals  and  lym- 
phatics have  in  the  function  of  ab- 
•orption,  it  l>ooomes  an  important  question  to  determine  what  principles  these  vessels 
are  capable  of  taking  np,  beside  tlie  fatty  elements  of  the  food,  and  how  far^  if  at  alt, 
they  assist  the  blood-vessels  in  the  absorption  of  the  general  products  of  digestion. 


Fio.  1^,^Difirmt  tarkUm  qf  l^nphatia  glandtt,    l^RF) 


Ahiarptwn  of  AlhuminoiJM  hy  th€  Lactsals. — Comparative  analyses  of  tlie  lymph  and 
chyle  always  show  in  the  latter  fluid  an  excess  of  albuminoid  matters.  As  we  may  rea- 
w>nably  suppose  that,  during  the  intervals  of  digestion,  the  hicteals  carry  ordinary  l3^mph — 
for,  at  this  time^  these  vessels  are  filled  with  a  colorless,  transparent  tiuid,  having  the  geu- 
tml  physical  characters  of  lymph — it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  excess  of  nitrogenized 
matters  in  the  white  chyle  is  due  to  absorption  of  albuminoids  from  the  intestinal  canal. 
Mr.  Lane  collected  the  chyle  from  the  lacteals  of  a  donkey,  seven  and  a  half  hours  after 
a  full  meal  of  oats  and  beans,  and  compared  its  composition  with  that  of  the  lymph.  The 
analyses  were  made  by  Dr.  Rees,  who  found  that  the  chyle  contained  about  three  times 
OS  much  albmnen  and  tibrin  as  the  lymph.  While  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  products 
of  digestion  of  the  albuminoids  is  absorbed  by  the  blood- veBsels,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
tliat  a  small  portion  is  also  taken  up  by  the  lacteals. 

Ahworpthn  ef  Glueoae  and  Salla  hy  ths  Lacteals, — ^What  has  just  been  stated  regard- 
ing the  absttrption  of  idbuminoids  applies  with  equal  force  to  saccharine  matters  and 
tbu  inorganic  salts,  Small  quantities  of  sugar  and  sometimes  lactic  acid  linvo  been 
detected  in  the  chyle  from  the  thoracic  duct  in  the  herbivora  ;  and  tlie  pres*'nce  of  sugar 
in  b<»th  the  lymph  and  the  chyle  has  been  accurately  determined  by  Colin. 

It  iii  true  that  the  products  of  the  digestion  of  saccharine  and  amylaceous  matters  are 
taken  op  mainly  by  the  blood-vessels,  but  a  snuill  quantity  is  also  absorbed  by  the  lac- 
te«ls.  In  the  comparative  analyses  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  by  Dr.  Reea,  the  proportion 
nf  inorganic  salts  was  found  to  be  considerably  greater  in  the  chyle.    The  great  excess 
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in  the  quantity  of  blood  coming  from  the  intestine  and  the  rapidity  of  its  circolation,  as 
compared  with  the  chyle,  will  explain  the  more  rapid  penetration  by  endosmosis  of  the 
soluble  products  of  digestion. 

Absorption  of  Water  by  the  LcteteaU, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  small  portion  of 
the  liquids  taken  as  drink  finds  its  way  into  the  circulation  by  the  lacteals,  although  the 
greatest  part  passes  directly  into  the  blood-vessels.  This  has  been  proven  by  experi- 
ments of  a  most  positive  character.  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  state  that,  when  an  animal  is 
fed  with  an  aliment  which  is  very  substantial  and  is  killed  during  digestion,  the  thoracic 
duct  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  chyle ;  but,  when  the  animal  has  taken  liquids  with 
the  food,  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  lacteals  are  very  much  distended.  In  an  experiment 
by  Ernest  Burdach,  a  dog  was  deprived  of  food  and  drink  for  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  he  was  allowed  to  drink  water,  and,  in  addition,  half  a  pound  was  injected  into 
the  stomach.  The  animal  was  killed  a  half  an  hour  after,  and  the  thoracic  duct  was 
found  engorged  with  watery  lymph,  wliich  contained  a  very  small  number  of  lymph-cor- 
puscles. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  absorption  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
we  alluded  to  experiments  which  showed  that  various  poisonous  substances  introduced 
into  the  intestines  produced  their  characteristic  efiects  upon  the  system  with  great 
rapidity  when  the  veins  leading  from  the  part  were  intact,  while  no  such  effects  followed 
when  the  only  avenue  to  the  general  system  was  through  the  lacteals.  Without  again 
discussing  these  observations  in  detail,,  it  may  be  stated,  as  the  general  results  of  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  active  poisons  were  found  to  be  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  except  by  blood-vessels ;  and,  when  soluble  coloring  matters, 
or  salts  which  could  bo  easily  recognized,  were  found  in  the  lacteals  or  the  thoracic  duct 
after  they  had  been  introduced  into  the  intestine,  they  penetrated  in  small  quantity  and 
very  slowly ;  while  it  has  been  repeatedly  found  that  the  same  substances  were  taken  up 
by  the  veins  with  great  rapidity  and  excreted,  in  many  instances,  by  the  urine. 

Absorption  from  Parts  not  connected  with  the  Digestive  System, — Aside  from  the 
entrance  of  gases  into  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  surface,  physiological  absorption  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  .  It  is  true 
that  liquids  may  find  their  way  into  the  circulation  through  the  skin,  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  air-passages,  the  reservoirs,  ducts,  and  parenchyma  of  glands,  the  serous  and 
other  closed  cavities,  the  areolar  tissue,  the  conjunctiva,  the  muscular  tissue,  and,  in 
fact,  all  parts  which  are  supplied  with  blood-vessels ;  but  here  the  absorption  of  foreign 
matters  is  an  occasional  or  an  accidental  circumstance  and  is  not  connected  with  the 
general  process  of  nutrition.  It  is  now  well  known  that  all  parts  of  the  body,  except 
the  epidermis  and  its  appendages,  the  epithelium,  and  some  other  structures  which  are 
regularly  desquamated,  are  constantly  undergoing  change,  and  the  effete  matters  which 
result  from  their  decay  are  taken  up  by  what  is  called  interstitial  absorption  and  are  car- 
ried by  the  blood  to  the  proper  organs,  to  be  excreted.  It  seems  probable  that  the  ves- 
sels of  these  parts  would  also  be  capable  of  taking  up  soluble  foreign  substances  when 
presented  to  them ;  and  this  is,  indeed,  the  fact  with  regard  to  all  parts  in  which  the 
nutritive  processes  are  even  moderately  active,  or  where  the  structures  covering  the  vas- 
cular parts  are  permeable. 

Absorption  from  the  Skin. — It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  absorption  can  take 
place  from  the  general  surface,  although,  at  one  time,  this  was  a  question  much  discussed 
by  physiologists  and  practical  physicians.  The  proofs,  however,  of  the  entrance  of  cer- 
tain medicinal  preparations  from  the  surface  of  the  body  are  now  entirely  conclusive ; 
and  the  constitutional  effects  of  medicines  administered  in  this  way  are  frequently  as 
marked  as  when  they  are  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal.    But  the  question  which  is 
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of  inoft  interest  to  us  at  pbysiulo^stfl  eonccrns  tlnf  nomiftl  functions  of  the  skin  m  an 
wbaorhiug  surfiice.  Looking  nt  this  isulyect  from  a  purdy  physiolo^cnl  ii«>iDt  of  view, 
abii>rption  from  tlie  ekm,  under  onlhiftr?  conditionN  must  bu  very  n|j;;lit,  if,  intJeetl,  it  luk*? 
place  nt  aJL  Tljero  are  n  few  observntions  by  the  older  piiysiobjgitits  whioh  would  at 
first  geem  to  show  that  a  ecrtiim  nm«*urit  of  wiitur  is  tttkun  ap  by  tlie  skin  wbtn  the 
atmosphere  i^  inm^aully  moi><t.  In  all  of  these,  however,  thia  concftision  is  drawn  from  the 
circniiihtanee  that  the  weight  is  oociisionally  somewhat  inererised  «ijdt.T  these  conditions; 
bat  no  neconnt  h  taken  of  the  fact,  that,  when  the  surrounding:  atmosphere  is  moist,  the 
nmount  of  the  eihalalions  is  greatly  decreased.  The  lun^s  fi^^o,  present  nn  immense 
abior!)ing  surface,  whioh  is  not  iit  all  cfinsidered.  Experiments  on  this  point  are  not  suffi- 
ciently d».-tiiHte  to  warrant  any  positive  contlusions;  but  it  is  evident  that,  if  any  articles 
rat<^r  in  this  v/ay,  the  quantity  must  be  excessively  minute. 

llic  experiments  upon  the  entrance  of  water  and  soluble  substances  through  the  akin^ 
when  tfie  body  has  been  immer&ed  fur  a  lonjf  time  in  a  bath,  are  somewhat  contradictory, 
Mont  experimenters  have  noted  an  increaa©  in  the  weight,  which  they  attribute  to  absorp- 
tion ot  water,  but  others  profess  to  have  observed  a  slight  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the 
bcKly.  In  some  experimenta  on  this  subject,  by  Madden,  in  which  al!  necessary  precau- 
tions were  adopted,  the  air  being  respired  through  a  tube  passe<l  out  of  the  window  of  the 
room,  so  tliat  no  nnnsnal  absorption  of  moisture  coidJ  Lake  place  by  the  lungs,  the  results 
W^re  very  cone  In  ?(ivc.  In  experiments  of  this  kind,  there  are  many  mo<lifyiogr  influences 
td  be  piarded  ajufainnt.  For  example,  it  has  been  found  to  be  imjmrt^nt  t^  regulate  care- 
fully the  tcmf^eraturo  of  the  bath  ;  for,  when  it  exceeds  that  of  the  body,  there  may  be  a 
lim»  of  ^  el^ht  by  cutaneoue  transpiration.  It  is  stilted  by  Lon^et  that,  when  the  tem- 
fwrnture  of  the  water  is  lower  than  that  of  the  body,  there  is  a  gain  in  weight ;  but  that 
the  eutttneoUH  exhalation  and  absorpti<in  are  balancctl  when  the  tem])erature  of  the  bath 
and  tlie  body  are  the  Siitue.  There  is  another  source  of  complication  in  these  observa- 
tionj«,  which  ha«  been  brought  forward  very  strongly  by  a  French  writer,  M.  Delorc. 
This  observer  baa  carefully  noted  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  hair,  nails,  and  epidermis, 
m(\«r  immersion  fur  half  an  hour  in  distilled  water,  and  has  always  fuund  it  to  be  very 
oonsid€rai>1e*  lie  assumes  that  this  i^  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increflse  in 
the  weight  of  the  entire  body  after  iramorsiun  in  ^vator  for  half  an  hour,  which  amounts 
10  fthout  ^ven  htmdred  grains. 

Tliere  are,  nevertholoas,  fac^t*  which  render  it  certain  that  water  can  be  absorbed  by 
tb©  skin,  In  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  by  Collard  de  Martigny,  it  was  proven 
ooodujiiveiy  that  water  cmtld  be  absorbed  in  small  quantity  by  tlje  skin  of  the  palm  of 
tlie  bund.  In  one  experiments,  a  !«mnll  bell-glass  fille<J  with  water  was  applieil  hermeti- 
cally to  the  palm»  This  was  connected  with  a  tube  bent  in  the  funn  of  n  siphon,  alfio 
filled  with  water,  the  long  branch  of  which  was  placed  in  a  vessel  of  mercury*  After 
the  apparatus  had  been  applied  for  an  hour  and  three-qnarters,  the  mercury  was  found 
iMJDsibly  elevated  in  the  tube,  showing  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  had  diBA]v 
peared.  More  recently,  a  very  extended  series  of  obAervation^  upon  the  absorption  of 
water  and  solnble  sul>stances  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Willemin,  in  which  it  is  conclusively 
proven  tliat  water  is  absorbed  in  a  bath,  and  that  vftrfons  medicinal  substances  may  be 
tAkcn  up  by  the  skin  in  this  way  and  can  be  detected  alter  ward  in  the  urine*  In  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  he  found  that  the  weight  of  the  body,  after  remaining  in  a  tepid 
bath  for  from  thirty  to  tV»rty-fi>re  minute*,  was  generally  stationary  ;  but  that  sometimes 
there  wat  a  very  slight  diminution  in  weight  and  sometimes  a  very  slight  increase.  By 
ooraparativo  obst'rvations.  however,  he  found  that  the  diminnticn  of  weight  in  the  bath 
was  always  less  than  the  amount  lost  by  the  same  subject  in  the  air.  Dr.  Witlorain 
empbjyed  a  v*yrr  delicate  apparatus  fur  weighing,  and  his  observations  were  apparently 
cunducted  with  great  care.  He  also  confirmed  the  statement  of  W.  F.  Edwards  anil 
otiiers,  that  transpiration  from  the  general  surface  goes  on  in  a  batli.  This  he  showed 
by  dilfcrenros  In  fbe  compositioD  of  the  bath  before  and  after  immersion  of  the  bodjr. 
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These  observations  do  much  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  experiments  of  others,  in  some 
of  which  a  diminution  in  weight  was  observed,  while  in  some  an  increase  was  noted.  In 
studying  this  subject,  it  roust  always  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  constant  loss  of 
weight  by  evaporation  from  the  general  surface  and  from  the  lungs ;  a  fact  which  was 
not  taken  into  account  by  some  of  the  earlier  experimenters. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the  sensation  of  thirst  is  always  least  pressing 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  that  it  may  be  appeased  to  a  certain  extent  by  baths.  It  is 
true  that,  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  cutaneous  exhalations  are  diminished,  and  this 
might  account  for  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  proportion  of  fluids  in  the  body  with  a 
less  amount  of  drink  than  ordinary ;  but  we  could  hardly  account  for  an  actual  allevia- 
tion of  thirst  by  immersion  of  the  body  in  water,  unless  we  assumed  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  had  been  absorbed.  A  striking  example  of  relief  of  thirst  in  this  way 
is  given  by  Captain  Kennedy,  in  the  narrative  of  his  sufferings  after  shipwreck,  when  he 
and  his  men  were  exposed  for  a  long  time  without  water,  in  an  open  boat.  With  regard 
to  his  sufferings  from  thirst,  he  says :  ^*  I  cannot  conclude  without  making  mention  of 
the  great  advantage  I  derived  from  soaking  my  clothes  twice  a  day  in  salt-water, 
and  putting  them  on  without  wringing.  .  .  .  There  is  one  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  worthy  of  notice,  which  was,  that  we  daily  made  the  same  quantity  of  urine 
as  if  we  had  drunk  moderately  of  any  liquid,  which  must  be  owing  to  a  body  of  water 
absorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  ...  So  very  great  advantage  did  we  derive 
from  this  practice,  that  the  violent  drought  went  off,  the  parched  tongue  was  cured  in  a 
few  minutes  after  bathing  and  washing  our  clothes ;  at  the  same  time  we  found  ourselves 
as  much  refreshed  as  if  we  had  received  some  actual  nourishment.^' 

Absorption  hy  the  Bespiratory  Surface. — In  studying  the  physiological  anatomy  of 
the  respiratory  apparatus,  we  have  seen  how  admirably  the  respiratory  surface  is  calcu- 
lated for  the  introduction  of  gaseous  principles  into  the  blood.  The  great  rapidity  with 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air  penetrates  through  the  delicate  covering  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels  has  already  been  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  respiration.  Under 
natural  conditions,  the  gases  of  the  air  are  the  only  principles  absorbed  by  the  lungs ;  but 
examples  of  the  absorption  of  other  gaseous  matters  are  exceedingly  common,  and  this 
process  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  experiments  by  physiologists.  The  fact  of  the 
absorption  of  foreign  substances  by  the  lungs,  also,  has  long  been  definitely  settled ;  but 
this  belongs  to  pathology  or  to  therapeutics,  rather  than  to  physiology. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  conceded  that  animal  and  vegetable  emanations  may  be 
taken  into  the  blood  by  the  lungs  and  produce  certain  well-marked  pathological  condi- 
tions. It  is  supposed  that  many  contagious  diseases  are  propagated  in  this  way,  as  well 
as  some  fevers  and  other  general  diseases  which  are  not  contagious.  "With  regard  to  cer- 
tain poisonous  gases  and  volatile  principles,  the  effects  of  their  absorption  by  the  lungs 
are  even  more  striking.  Carbonic  oxide  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen  produce  death  al- 
most instantly,  even  when  inhaled  in  small  quantity.  The  vapor  of  pure  hydrocyanic  acid 
acts  frequently  with  great  promptness  through  the  lungs.  Turpentine,  iodine,  and  many 
medicinal  substances  may  be  introduced  with  great  rapidity  by  inhalation  of  their  va- 
pors; and  we  well  know  the  serious  effects  produced  by  the  emanations  from  lead  or  mer- 
cury in  persons  who  work  in  these  articles.  Among  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the 
absorption  of  vapors  by  the  lungs  are  the  effects  of  the  inhalation  of  ether.  This  passes 
into  the  blood  and  manifests  its  characteristic  anaesthetic  influence  almost  immediately. 
Not  only  have  vapors  introduced  in  this  way  been  recognized  in  the  blood,  but  many  of 
the  principles  thus  absorbed  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  may  be  recognized  by  their 
characteristic  reactions  in  the  urine. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  water  and  substances  in  solution,  when  injected 
into  the  respiratory  passages,  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  poisons  administered  in  this  way 
manifest  their  peculiar  effects  with  great  promptness.    Experimenters  on  this  subject 
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hare  ^liovvn  llic  fAcility  with  wbicli  liquids  may  bo  nljsorhoil  from  the  lungs  and  the  air- 
patgji|fcj),  but  it  mu4>t  be  remembered  that  the  natural  coHOttion,*^  are  never  snch  as  to  ad- 
mit uf  tliifl  iii'lion.  The  normal  function  *>f  the  Itmgs  h  to  abworb  oxyt^en  and  dometimea 
a  little  nitrogen  from  the  air;  and  the  absorption  of  anj  lliing  ciae  by  Uieee  surfaceii  ia 
tmoaturtU  and  general  I  j  deleterioiift. 

Ahorpfian  from  Clot^d  Carities,  ReMermin  qf  Ghinds,  etc. — Facts  in  jiothology  show- 
ing absorption  from  closed  cavitiea,  the  areolar  tissue,  the  mnscular  and  nervous  tisaue^ 
the  coTyunctivft,  and  other  parts,  ore  sufficiently  numerous.  In  all  cases  of  etfusion  of 
serum  into  the  pleural^  peritoneal,  pericardial,  or  synovial  cavities,  in  which  recovery 
take*  f^lace,  the  liquid  becomes  absorbed.  It  Ihis  been  shown  by  experiment  that  warm 
water  ijijec  ted  into  the^e  cavitic^s  is  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  EH'imionB  Into  the 
are«>lar  tissue  arc  generally  removed  by  absorption.  In  cases  of  penetration  of  air  into 
the  pleura  or  the  juieneral  areolar  tissue,  absorption  likewise  tiikes  place;  showing;  that 
gases  may  be  taken  U{i  in  this  way  as  well  as  liquids.  Elluj^ions  of  blood  beneath  tho 
skin  en*  the  cotijunctiva  or  in  the  muscular  or  nervous  tissue  may  become  entirely  or  in 
part  absorbed.  It  Is  true  that  these  are  pathological  conditions,  but,  in  the  closed  cavi- 
ties, the  processes  of  exhalation  and  abeorption  are  constantly  going  on,  although  not 
very  actively.  A&  regards  absorption  from  the  areolar  tissue,  the  adminitstration  of 
remedies  by  the  bypiKlermic  method,  which  is  now  so  common,  is  a  familiar  proof  of  the 
facihty  with  which  soluble  principles  are  taken  into  the  blood  when  introduced  beneath 
the  skin. 

Under  w>me  circumstt^tnccs,  absorption  takes  place  from  tlie  reservoirs  of  the  various 
glands,  the  watery  portions  of  the  secretions  betnj  generally  tjiken  up,  leaving  the  solid 
and  the  organic  Tuatters.  It  is  supposed  that  the  bile  becomes  somewhat  inspissated 
when  it  has  remained  for  a  time  in  the  gall-bhidder,  even  when  the  natural  How  of  the  m- 
er^on  is  not  internipted.  Certainly,  wiien  the  duct  is  in  any  w*ay  obstructed,  absorption 
<»f  a  portion  of  tlie  bile  takes  plac^,  as  is  proven  by  coloration  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
er«n  of  the  general  surface.  The  serum  of  the  blood,  under  these  conditions,  is  always 
itrongiy  colure<l  with  bile. 

It  is  proliable  that  some  of  the  watery  portions  of  the  urine  are  reabsorbed  by  the 
nmcous  membrane  of  the  urinary  bladder,  w^hcn  the  urine  has  been  long  confined  in  its 
canity,  although  this  resorption  is  ordinarily  very  sHght.  A  great  many  cases  of  dis- 
charge of  urinary  matters  by  the  stomach  and  intestinea,  skin,  etc.,  when  the  urine  has 
been  long  retained,  liave  been  reported  by  the  older  |jhysinlogists  and  were  supposed  to 
indicate  resorfition  of  these  principles  from  the  bladder.  Tljo  mechanism  of  the  excreticai 
of  urinary  matteri^  wa^  not  understood  before  the  experiments  of  Provost  and  Dumae^ 
who  show^td  that  urea  accumulates  iu  the  blood  after  the  extirjiation  of  both  kidneys 
10  the  inferior  animals.  It  is  now  generfdly  admitted  that  this  takes  place  when  the 
function  of  excretion  of  urine  is  seriously  interfered  with,  and  tliat  an  attempt  is  made 
by  Nature  to  remove  these  effete  principles  from  the  system  by  the  stomach,  intestine, 
akoi,  and  lungs.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  tliat  the  vicarious  discharge  of  urinary  matters, 
Id  the  ca*e8  reported  before  the  true  process  of  excretion  by  the  kidneys  was  understood, 
was  due  to  aecumulation  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  in  the  b1cK>d,  and  not  to  their 
rtiorption  from  the  urinary  (►assages. 

Absorption  may  take  place  from  the  ducts  and  the  parenchyma  of  glands,  although 
Ihiii  occurs  chiefly  when  foroiirn  substances  have  been  injecteil  into  these  parts. 


AfjMorjdion  of  FatH  and  Tnsohihlt  Suf^tanres, 

The  general  proposition  that  all  Hubstancos  capalde  of  being  absorbed  are  scduble  in 

UWtier  or  in  the  digestive  fluids  most  be  modified  in  the  ca*e  of  the  fats,    The«»e  are  never 

^AmolTed  in  any  aiipreciable  c|nantity  In  digestion,  the  only  change  which  they  undergo 

being  a  minute  subdivisaon  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  emulsion.     In  this  condition,  the 
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fats  Are  taken  up  by  the  Idcteal:^  and  may  be  absorbed  in  stnall  quantity  by  tbe  bluod- 
▼essela.  Altbough  it  is  mm'  pretty  well  andt?rBtoad  bow  endosmotic  liquids  pass  tbrougb 
the  widls  of  the  blaud-vesseU  and  nhsorbeiits,  the  mecbaniam  of  tho  penetration  of  fatty 
particleK,  which  Is  nu  less  constant,  is  sitiJl  8<iiiievvljat  obscure. 

There  can  be  no  4nestiun  with  regard  to  the  actual  penetration  of  the  minuto  parti- 
cles of  the  chyle  Into  the  lacteals  and  e\ren  into  the  bloud- vessels.  In  birds,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Bernard,  all  the  fat  which  is  at^sorbed  is  taken  np  by  the  blood- ve^sela,  the 
lymphatics  of  the  intestine  never  contjiiiaing  a  milky  fluid.  Contining  our  discussion  to 
the  mechanism  of  the  absorption  of  fatty  emulsion  in  mammals,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  orificos  in  the  walls  of  the  lacteidis,  even  if  we  deny  the 
ootoal  anatomical  demonstration  of  thek*e  0{»eiiiug8,  becomes  almost  necessary ;  for  the 
experiments  upon  the  passage  of  fatty  particles  through  closed  membranes  are  certainly 
%'ery  unsatisfactory.  Taking  intu  consideration  all  of  the  fact*  bearing  upon  the  fjue^tion, 
it  seems  more  prubable  that  orilices  exist  in  the  vessels  than  that  the  fatty  particles  pene- 
trate by  endosmosi:^;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  tliis  idea  rests  upon  the  un- 
doubted physiological  fact  of  the  absorption  of  emulsions  rather  than  wpon  anatomical 
grounds;  and^  if  we  were  not  called  upon  to  ex[»hiin  the  absorption  of  fatty  particles,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  stomata  *»f  the  vesst^ls  wi^uld  be  so  generally  admitted.  It  is  not 
infrequently  the  case  that  wo  are  forced  to  jissumo  the  existence  of  certain  anatomical 
arrangements  as  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  physiological  phenomena,  when  act- 
ual demonstrations  are  unsatisfactory.  Witli  regard  to  the  lacteals,  when  we  remember 
the  excessive  tenuity  of  the  vessels  of  origin,  the  close  adbei«iun  of  their  walls  to  tlio 
surrounding  tissues,  the  novelty  and  uncertainty  of  the  staining  processes,  and  tlie  fact 
that  some  anatomists  deny  that  the  finest  so-called  lymphatic  plexuses  of  origin  have  any 
distinct  walls,  it  is  readily  understood  how,  as  physiologists,  we  must  regard  the  eiist* 
ence  of  stomata  in  the  lymphatics  as  an  idea  based  upon  the  necessity  of  explaining  well- 
established  physiological  phenomenii,  rather  than  a  ckarly'tleinonstrable  anatomical  fact. 
In  studying  the  mechanism  of  the  penetration  of  tatty  particles  into  the  inre>^tinal  villi, 

it  has  been  ascertnined  that  the  epitlielial  cells 
covering  the  villi  play  an  imf>ortant  part  in  this 
process.  It  was  first  ascertained  by  G otnlsir  that, 
during  the  digestion  of  tat,  these  cells  became 
filled  with  fatty  granules.  This  fact  has  been 
confirmed  by  Gruby  and  Delafond,  Kolliker^ 
Funke,  and  others.  Funke,  In  hisatlasof  jdiysi- 
ological  chemistry,  figures  the  iif^pearances  uf  the 
intesttna!  e)>ithelium  during  the  digestion  of  fat, 
as  contrasted  with  the  epithelium  observed  rlur- 
ing  the  intervals  of  digestion,  showing  the  cells, 
during  absorption,  filled  with  fatty  grannies. 

It  is  true,  as  a  general  law,  that  insoluble  sub- 
stances, with  the  excepticm  of  the  fats,  are  never 
rc'prulurly  absorbed,  no  matter  how  iiacly  they 
may  be  divided.  The  apparent  exceptions  to  this 
'  '^  'V  fft^  a|.g^  mercury  in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision  like 
an  emulsion,  and  carbonaceous  particles.  In  the 
case  of  mercury,  it  is  well  known  that  minute  particles  in  the  fonn  of  ungaenta  may  be 
introduced  into  tlie  system  by  prolonged  frictions ;  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  physiological  Hbfi;or[>tion.  The  passage  of  small  carbonaceous  particles 
through  the  pulmonary  membrane  seems  to  be  purely  raechanical.  The  same  thing  timy 
I  possibly  occur  when  fine,  sharp  j^iirticles  of  carbon  are  introduced  into  the  alimentary 
canal ;  but  the  experiments  of  Mialhe  with  pulverized  cliarcoal,  and  particularly  those 
of  Blrard,  Robin,  and  Bernard  with  lamp-black  introduced  into  the  intestinal  canal  of 
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djijg,  showed  that,  althauj^h  tlie  inteattnAl  mnooua  roembrane  bee&rne  of  &  deep  blo^k, 
thin  cnultl  easily  be  removed  hy  a  stream  ot  wfttor,  ari«l  no  carbonaceoua  partiolei^  conld 
h^  dificovered  in  the  inesenteric  veins,  ifie  Incteab,  or  tho  mesenteric  glands^  When  the 
earboii  u  used  in  tht^  form  of  lump-black,  the  particles  are  very  minute  and  rounded,  and 
Ihoj  do  not  present  the  t>harp  points  find  edges  which  dometimes  enable  the  grjtina  of 
prtdremed  charcoal  to  f^enctrate  the  vessels  mechftnicnlJy. 


Via. 


5f)  —  Fui  ffi*fhtmfrom  tht  duotienwn  of  a  rah- 


Fic.  Mx—nUhUVrd  iHth  fnt.  from  M#  KfnaU  in- 
dtoih,    (Fiiuke.) 


Variations  and  Mo<liJicaUons  of  Ahmrptlon, 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  viiriations  in  lacteal  or  lymphatic  absorption ; 
bol,  in  absorption  by  hloud-WKaeK  important  modificatlona  oeciir^  doe,  on  tln>  one  hand^ 
to  different  conditionB  of  the  fluids  to  be  absorbed^  and^  on  the  other,  to  differences  in  the 
conftitntion  of  the  blood  and  in  the  conditions  of  the  vessels. 

The  different  conditions  of  the  fluids  to  be  absorbed  apparently  do  not  alwiiys  have 
the  «ame  influence  in  physiological  absorption  as  in  ondosmotie  exjjerlments  made  out  of 
the  l*cKly.  Saccharine  sokitions  of  different  densities  confined  in  distinct  [lortions  of  the 
intestinal  canal  of  a  living  aniiual  do  nut  present  any  marked  variation^^  in  the  rapidity 
of  their  absorption,  and  they  are  taken  up  by  the  blood,  even  when  their  density  id 
greiiter  than  that  of  the  bk>o*i-plasma.  Solutions  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  Bulphate  of 
»oda  of  greater  density  than  tho  serum,  which  would,  therefore,  attract  the  endosmotic 
ctirrent  in  lin  endosmomcter,  are  readily  taken  np  hy  the  blood-vessels  in  a  living  animal. 
Indeed,  nearly  all  soluble  auhstancea,  whatever  be  the  density  of  their  sulutions,  may  be 
liiken  up  by  the  various  abs<jrbing  surfaces  during  life.  The  woorara  poison  and  most  of 
tho  v*tnoras  are  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  a  series  of  very  interesting 
expertmenrfi  upon  the  absorption  of  woorara,  Bernard  has  sliown  that  this  curious  poison, 
which  is  absorbed  so  readily  from  wounds  or  when  introduced  under  the  skin,  generally 
produces  no  effect  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  the  small  intestine,  or  the  urinary 
bladder.  Tliia  result,  however,  is  not  invariable,  for  poisonous  effects  are  produced  when 
woorara  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  fasting  antmah  This  peculiarity  in  the 
a^wlartltion  of  many  of  the  animal  poisons  has  long  been  observed  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  f!e*h  of  animali  poisoned  with  woorara  can  be  eaten  with  impunity.  It  is 
curious^  however,  to  %eo  an  animal  carrying  in  the  stomach  without  danger  a  fluid  which 
woald  prtwluce  dea?h  if  introduced  under  tho  skin;  and  the  explanation  of  this  is  not 
readily  apjiarenr.  Tlie  poison  is  not  neutralized  by  the  <llgestive  fluids,  for  woorara 
digested  for  a  long  time  in  gastric  juice,  or  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  is  found  to 
possess  all  its  tojic  properties,  as  we  have  frecjuently  shown  (repeating  the  e^sperimeot 
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of  Bernard)  by  poisoning  a  pigeon  with  woorara  drawn  by  a  fintnla  from  the  stomach  of 
a  living  dog.  If  we  recognize  the  absorption  of  this  poison  simply  by  its  effects  upon  the 
system,  it  must  be  assumed  that,  during  digestion,  it  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  macous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  exceedingly 
soluble. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  liquids  which  immediately  disorganize  the  tissues,  such  as 
concentrated  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  cannot  be  absorbed.  Another  important  peculiar- 
ity in  absorption  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mialhe,  who  has  shown  that  solntioDS  which 
readily  coagulate  the  albumen  of  the  circulating  fluids  are  absorbed  very  slowly.  This 
is  explained  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  coagulation  of  the  albuminous  fluids  with 
which  the  absorbing  membrane  is  permeated,  which  interferes  with  the  passage  of 
liquids.  These  substances  are  nevertheless  taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels,  though  rather 
slowly. 

The  modifications  which  are  due  simply  to  the  physical  conditions  of  liquids  to  be 
absorbed  are  chiefly  manifested  out  of  the  body  and  will  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  endosmosis. 

Influence  of  the  Condition  of  the  Blood  and  of  the  Vessele  on  Absorption. — ^After  loss 
of  blood  or  deterioration  of  the  nutritive  fluid  from  prolonged  abstinence,  absorption  gen- 
erally takes  place  with  great  activity.  This  is  well  known,  both  as  regards  the  entrance 
of  water  and  alimentary  substances  and  the  absorption  of  medicines.  It  was  at  one  time 
quite  a  common  practice  to  bleed  before  administering  certain  remedies,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce their  more  speedy  action  upon  the  system. 

The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  has  an  important  influence  upon  absorption.  We  have 
already  shown,  in  treating  of  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels  on  absorption,  that  this  pro- 
cess may  be  impeded  or  even  arrested  by  the  ligation  of  important  vessels.  It  has  been 
evident,  also,  that  absorption  is  generally  active  in  proportion  to  the  vascularity  of  differ- 
ent parts.  During  the  process  of  intestinal  absorption,  the  increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
circulation  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  marked  and  undoubtedly  has  an  inflnence 
upon  the  rajiidity  with  which  the  products  of  digestion  are  taken  up. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  Absorption. — Experiments  upon  the  inflnence  of 
the  nervous  system  on  absorption  are  still  very  imperfect.  It  is  certain  that  this  process, 
especially  in  the  stomach,  is  subject  to  variations,  which  can  hardly  be  dependent  upon 
any  thing  but  nervous  action.  Water  and  other  liquids,  which  usually  are  readily  ab- 
sorbed from  the  stomach,  are  sometimes  retained  for  a  time,  and  are  afterward  rejected 
in  nearly  the  condition  in  which  they  were  taken.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  most 
important  influences  thus  exerted  by  the  nervous  system  are  effected  through  the  circu- 
lation. The  recent  experiments  of  Bernard  and  others  upon  the  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves  and  its  connection  with  the  muscular  coats  of  the  small  arteries,  by  the  action  of 
which  the  supply  of  blood  in  different  parts  is  regulated,  point  out  a  line  of  experimenta- 
tion which  would  probably  throw  much  light  upon  some  of  the  Important  variations  in 
absorption.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  small  arteries  may  become  so  contracted 
under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  that  their  caliber  is  almost  obliterated, 
of  course  retarding  to  a  corresponding  degree  the  capillary  and  venous  circulation  in  the 
parts,  and,  again,  that,  through  the  sympathetic  nerves,  the  same  vessels  may  be  so 
dilated  as  to  admit  to  a  particular  part  three  or  four  times  as  much  blood  as  it  ordinarily 
receives,  it  becomes  apparent  that  absorption  may  be  profoundly  affected  through  this 
system  of  nerves. 

As  far  as  the  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  concerned,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that,  while  section  of  some  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  alimentary  canal  will 
slightly  retard  the  absorption  of  poisonous  substances,  it  is  never  entirely  arrested.  Lon- 
get  found  that  the  operation  of  strychnine  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  in  which 
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\  pn^nniDgiiJKno  nerves  had  bocD  divided  was  retarded  abant  five  mitnites;  but  ttiat 
tiu  i'onvulsiiuQ8,  wbon  they  occurred^  were  fully  as  severe  as  in  an  aniroal  which  bad 
rt'ceivod  an  equal  doee,  without  section  of  the  nerves. 

ImblbtUon  and  Midosmoats, 

» ideas  of  physiolo^flts  eoDcerning  the  mechanism  of  the  absorption  of  soluble  sub* 

I  hare  become  radically  changed  since  t!ie  beginning  of  the  present  century;  and 

is  DOW  generally  admitted  that  this  process  take*  place  chiefly  by  blood-vesi*ei9,  and 

tiat  the  absorbents  have  do  such  wonderful  elective  power  as  was  attributed  to  thenj  by 

tlie  older  writers.    Thia  involves  the  passage  of  liquids  through  the  ooata  of  the  blood- 

Tcsseb  and  lymphatics ;  a  process  which  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  experiment^*, 

resulting  in  the  development  of  many  important  physical  laws  capable  of  application  to 

ological  abaorption.    At  the  present  day,  therefore,  the  history  of  absorption  is  not 

pUte  without  a  consideration  of  the  laws  of  imbibition  and  endosmosis. 

If  lit|uids  can  pass  through  the  substance  of  an  animal  membrane^  it  is  evident  that 

be  nnembrano  itself  must  be  caprdile  of  taking  up  a  certain  portion  of  the  liquid  by 

nbibition ;  and  tliis  must  bo  considered  as  the  starting-point  in  Qbeorption.     Imbibi- 

jlion  is,  indeed^  a  property  common  to  all  animal  structures*     One  of  the  most  strik- 

ng  characteristics  of  organic  principles  is  that  Uiey  may  lose  water  by  desiccation  and 

egaln  it  hy  imbibition.     It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  the  tissues  do  not  imbibe  all 

Ltlations  with  the  same  degree  of  activity.      Distilled  water  is  the  liquid  which  is  al- 

rayi  taken  np  in  greatest  quantity,  and  saline  Bolutious  enter  the  substance  of  the  tis- 

ocs  in  an  inver»e  ratio  to  their  density.     This  is  also  the  fact  with  regard  to  mixtures 

'  alcohol  and  water,  imbibition  always  being  in  an  inverse  i»roportion  to  the  quantity 

alcohol  present  in  the  liquid.     Among  the  other  circumstances  which  have  a  marked 

titluence  npoa  imbibition,  is  temperature.    It  is  n  familiar  fact  that  dried  auiniid  rnem- 

rones  may  be  more  rapidly  softened  in  warm  than  in  cold  water;  and»  with  regard  to 

be  Imbibition  of  liquids  by  sand,  the  researches  of  Matteucci  and  Cima  have  shown  an 

I  increase  at  a  moderately -elevated  temperature.    While  nearly  all  the  structures 

fly,  after  desiccation,  will  imbibe  liquids,  the  membranes  through  which  the  pro* 

CsMBes  of  abflorptiun  are  most  active  are,  as  a  rule,  most  easily  permeated;  and  we  shall 

when  we  come  to  study  the  mechanism  of  the  passage  of  liquids  through  these  mem- 

rane«^  that  the  character  of  the  liquid,  the  temperature,  etc.,  have  a  great  influence 

ipon  the  activity  of  this  process.    For  example,  all  liquids  which  have  a  tendency  to 

•den  the  tissues,  such  as  saline  solutions,  alcohol,  etc.,  pass  through  with  much  leas 

apidity  than  pure  water.    These  facts  will  be  fotinil  particularly  interesting  in  connec- 

ivu  with  observations  on  the  passage  of  liquids  through  membranes,  in  experiments  on 

noBi9  with  artiflcial  apparatus. 

MManum  of  the  Pusta^e  of  Liquid  §  through  Memhrnnei, — The  attention  of  phyti- 
_olo^bl9  was  fin»t  directed  to  this  subject  by  the  researches  of  Dutrochet,  in  1820.  Al- 
bough  not  by  any  means  the  first  to  observe  the  phenomena  which  he  described  under 
be  luune  of  endosmotis,  to  Dutrochet  is  generally  ascribed  the  honor  of  having  first 
the  applications  of  the  laws  of  endosmosis  to  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  ani- 
Undoubtedly,  Dutrochet  was  the  first  to  make  experiments  upon  endosmosis  which 
Irscted  the  attention  of  scientific  men  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  which  were 
Itately  repeated  and  extended  •  but  the  exiMjriments  made  upon  living  animals  by 
Hoboen  in  181 1>,  and  by  Magendle,  in  1820,  had  already  demonstrated  most  condu- 
ft^|lillig»of  liquids  through  the  walls  of  the  blowl-vessels ;  and  the  ex|>lanatioi? 
[IffUlMepll^rtologists  was  fully  as  definite  as  that  proposed  by  Dutrochet, 
Dutrochet  constructed  an  instrument  called  the  cndosmometer,  which  consists  %\m- 
Af  of  a  small  bell-glass,  the  lower  opening  of  which  is  closed  by  a  membrane,  the  opcn- 
Eig  aboro  being  connected  with  a  long  glass  tube  by  which  the  force  with  which  liquid* 
21 
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pass  through  the  membrane  can  he  measured.  The  bell-glass  is  generally  filled  with  a 
liquid  capable  of  attracting  a  current  of  water  from  without,  and  is  immersed  in  pure 
water,  so  that  the  membrane  is  completely  covered.  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
is  a  current  of  water  through  the  membrane,  which  will  cause  the  liquid  to  mount  in  the 
tube,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  several  feet ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  feebler 
current  from  the  interior  of  the  apparatus  to  the  water.  Dutrochet  called  the  stronger, 
the  endosmotic  current,  and  the  feebler,  the  exosmotic  current.  This  nomenclature, 
however,  is  not  strictly  accurate ;  for,  if  the  position  of  the  liquids  be  reversed,  the 
stronger  current  is  exosmotic  and  the  feebler  is  endosmotic.  It  must  be  remembered, 
therefore,  that  the  name  endosmosis  is  always  to  be  understood  as  applied  to  the  princi- 
pal current,  while  the  term  exosmosis  is  applied  to  the  current  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  possible  inaccuracy  of  expression  has  led  to  the  adoption  by  Graham  and  others  of 
the  term  osmosis,  as  applied  generally  to  the  currents  which  take  place  through  mem- 
branes ;  but  the  terms  first  proposed  by  Dutrochet  are  most  commonly  used. 

The  phenomena  of  endosmosis,  which,  since  the  publication  of  the  researches  of  Du- 
trochet, have  been  so  closely  studied  by  physicists,  are  chiefly  interesting  to  the  physiolo- 
gist in  then:  application  to  absorption.  While  it  is  true,  perhaps,  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  physiological  absorption  cannot  as  yet  be  explained  upon  purely  physical  principles, 
it  is  nevertheless  important  to  ascertain  how  far  physical  laws  are  involved  in  this  pro- 
cess. With  this  end  in  view,  we  shall  study  the  physical  phenomena  of  endosmosis, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  their  physiological  applications. 

It  is  now  definitely  ascertained  that  the  following  conditions  are  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis : 

1.  That  both  liquids  be  capable  of  "wetting"  the  interposed  membrane,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  membrane  be  capable  of  imbibing  both  liquids.  If  but  one  of  the  liquids 
can  wet  the  membrane,  the  current  can  take  place  in  only  one  direction. 

2.  That  the  liquids  be  miscible  with  each  other  and  be  diff*erently  constituted.  Al- 
though it  is  found  that  the  currents  are  most  active  when  the  liquids  are  of  difierent  den- 
sities, this  condition  is  not  indispensable ;  for  currents  will  take  place  between  solutions 
of  different  substances,  such  as  salt,  sugar,  or  albumen,  when  they  have  precisely  the 
same  density. 

The  physiological  applications  of  the  laws  of  endosmosis  can  now  be  more  fully 
appreciated,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled  whenever  absorption 
takes  place,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  absorption  of  fats,  which  has  been  specially 
considered.  For  example,  all  substances  are  dissolved  or  liquefied  before  they  are  ab- 
sorbed, and,  in  this  condition,  they  are  capable  of  "  wetting  "  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
All  the  liquids  absorbed  are  capable,  also,  of  mixing  with  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  What 
makes  this  application  still  more  complete,  is  the  behavior  of  albumen  in  endosmotic  ex- 
periments. In  physiological  absorption,  there  is  always  a  great  predominance  of  the 
endosmotic  current,  and  there  is  very  little  transudation,  or  exosmosis,  of  the  albuminoid 
constituents  of  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  constant  absorption  of  albu- 
minose,  which  is  destined  to  be  converted  into  the  albuminoid  matters  of  the  blood. 

Recognizing  the  fact,  which  was,  indeed,  pointed  out  clearly  by  Dutrochet,  that  albu- 
men is  capable  of  inducing  a  more  powerful  endosmotic  current  than  almost  any  other 
liquid,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  never  itself  passes  through  membranes  in  the  exosmotic 
current ;  but  that  albuminoids,  after  transformation  by  digestion  into  albuminose,  or 
albumen  mixed  with  gastric  juice,  pass  through  animal  membranes  with  great  facility. 
The  experiments  by  which  these  facts  are  demonstrated  are  very  conclusive  and  are 
of  the  highest  physiological  importance.  On  removing  part  of  the  shell  of  an  egg^  so 
as  to  expose  its  membranes,  and  immersing  it  in  pure  water,  the  passage  of  water  into 
the  egg  was  rendered  evident  by  the  projection  of  the  distended  membranes;  but, 
although  the  surrounding  liquid  had  become  alkaline  and  the  appropriate  tests  revealed 
Ihe  presence  of  some  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  egg,  the  presence  of  albumen 
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eonlif  never  l»«  3et.ecte<l-  When  the  rontents  of  the  e^g  were  roplaoed  by  the  scrum 
of  the  bloml,  the  '^me  result  IbHovred.  **  After  six  or  eij^ht  hunr*  of  imruerMotJ,  the 
scrum  had  yielded  to  the  wnter  in  the  vessel  all  its  saline  elciDent%  chlorides,  sulphatea, 
pho^pliutc*,  vrhich  Wi^re  easily  rectignized  by  their  peculiar  reaetioni*,  bat 
not  ail  Atom  of  albumen/^ 

A  very  aimple  afiparatus  for  ilhistratinj^  endosrnotic  action  can  be  con- 
fitracted  In  the  following  way :  Remove  carefully  a  circular  portion, 
about  «n  inch  in  diameter,  of  the  shell  from  one  end  of  an  ej.%  which 
may  he  done  without  ir\juring  the  membranes,  by  crack inj^  the  shell  into 
0tlltill  piec<*«,  which  are  picked  off  with  forceps.  A  delicate  glass-tube, 
nlmut  six  inches  in  lerigth,  h  then  introductMl  through  a  small  opening  in 
the  shell  nntl  fnembrancs  of  the  other  end  of  the  e^g,  and  is  secured  in  a 
vortical  position  by  wax,  tlie  tuho  penetrating  the  yolk.  The  egg  is  then 
f^lacod  in  a  wine-glasa  partly  filled  with  water.  In  the  course  uf  half  on 
hour  or  an  hour,  the  water  will  f»ave  penetrated  the  exposed  tncnibrane^ 
and  the  volk  will  rise  in  the  tube. 


tmtUcacUon. 


It\/ltt€nes  <(f  Memhmnt*  upon  (hmotic  Current*, — The  force  with 
which  lifjuitla  pass  through  membranea,  called  enclosmotic  or  osmotic 
fortMS,  ia  to  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  mem- 
bmnos  themselves.  This  intluenee  is  always  purely  physical,  in  experi- 
ini*nta  ma<lc»  out  of  the  bo<ly ;  and  physiological  abiwjrption  can  be  ex- 
pliuni*d,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  same  laws.  It  must  be  remem* 
bered,  however,  that  the  properties  of  organic  s^njciurejs  which  are  ■ 
manifested  only  in  living  bodies,  are  capable  of  modifying  these  physical 
phenomena  to  a  remarkable  degree.  For  example,  all  living  tissues  are 
capable  of  selecting  and  appropriating  from  the  nutritive  fluids  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  their  regeneration ;  and  the  secreting  structnres  of 
glands  aldfj  select  from  the  blood  certain  principles  which  are  u^'d  in 
the  li>ruiation  of  their  secretions.  At  the  present  day,  these  phenomena  and  their  modi- 
fiimtions  through  the  nervous  system  cannot  bo  fully  explaineil.  This  is  true,  also,  of 
tnatiy  of  the  phenomena  of  absorption  and  their  modification?*,  which  ore  prol>jibly  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  kind  of  action.  In  view  of  the-^e  undoubted  facts,  the  influence 
of  the  structures  through  which  rmuids  pass  in  physiological  absorption  may  be  divided 
aa  follows:  flrst,  into  physical  influence**,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  cndosiuotic  ex- 
periments with  organic  membranes  out  of  the  body;  and  second,  modiHcations  of  these 
pbeufvrnena,  which  are  presented  only  in  the  living  organism. 

Kninerous  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  liotli  the  endosrnotic  and  the  exos^ 
motio  current  may  be  produced  by  using  a  porous  instead  of  a  membranous  septnm, 
though  then  they  are  always  com[)aralively  feeble.  The  phenomena  thus  presented  are 
to  be  explained  entirely  by  thelavvs  of  cai>illary  attraction  and  of  the  difl'usion  of  liquida. 
Tbe»4^  laws  would  enter  largely  into  the  explanation  of  the  pa«f%age  of  liquids  tlirough 
Wtiind  membrane?,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated,  or  even  rendered  probable,  that  these 
Boembranes  are  invariably  porous,  or  provided  with  capillary  openings*  It  will  be  noces* 
attfT,  however,  to  study  this  cpiestion  very  carefnlly  and  to  examine  all  the  properties  of 
animal  membranes,  both  within  and  withont  the  living  organism. 

f  .  Mie  first  place,  is  there  any  proof  that  all  membranes  which  will  admit  the  passage 
1^  are  porous?     This  is  a  most  important  question;  and  it  lies  at  the  foundution 
ui  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  entlosmosis  by  the  laws  of  capillary  attraction. 

In  ail  membranes  which  possess  an  anatomical  structure  dirtc<iverable  by  the  micro- 
scope, there  are  nndoubt^lly  interstices  between  the  fibres,  cellos,  etc.,  of  which  the  tis^ 
fue  i«»  composed;  but,  on  the  other  band,  animal  membranes  generally  have  a  layer,  like 
tilt  basement-membranes  of  mncoos  tissnes,  which  is  absolutely  homogeneous  and  struct- 
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nreless.  In  applying  the  laws  of  endosmosis  to  physiological  absorption,  it  is  found  that 
the  membranes  which  are  most  easily  penetrated  by  flaids  are  excessively  thin  and 
nearly  homogeneous.  Take,  for  example,  the  walls  of  the  capillary  blood-Tessels,  through 
which  the  greatest  part  of  physiological  absorption  takes  place.  This  membrane  is 
^o™  Tzhra  ^^  Twhrs  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  thick,  and  is  entirely  amorphous,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lining  epithelium  with  its  nuclei.  The  assumption  that  invisible  capillary  orifices 
exist  in  these  thin,  amorphous  membranes,  aside  from  the  so-called  stomata,  is  purely 
hypothetical  and  is  unwarrantable.  The  only  circumstance  which  could  lead  to  such  a 
supposition  is  the  fact  that  these  membranes  can  be  penetrated  by  liquids. 

It  is  manifestly  unphilosophical  and  absurd  to  offer,  as  an  explanation  ot  endosmosis 
through  structureless  membranes,  an  hypothesis  which  has  its  only  support  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  phenomena  which  it  is  intended  to  explain.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  all 
the  more  unsound,  as  the  phenomena  of  endosmosis  are  very  far  from  being  completely 
understood,  and  as  many  important  properties  of  organic  structures,  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  question  under  consideration,  are  ignored.  For  example,  physiological  absorp- 
tion does  not  always  take  place  in  accordance  with  known  physical  laws.  It  undergoes 
modifications  which  can  at  present  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  liquids 
become,  for  the  time,  part  of  the  living  organic  structures  and  partake  of  their  peculiar 
properties ;  one  of  them,  the  property  by  virtue  of  which  they  appropriate  both  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic  principles  necessary  to  their  proper  constitution  and  regenera- 
tion, is  called  by  some,  vital ;  a  word  which  simply  expresses  ignorance  of  its  essen- 
tial character.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the 
general  phenomena  of  endosmosis  or  absorption,  but  only  to  certain  of  its  unexplained 
modifications. 

A  most  important  property  of  organic  tissues,  which  is  ignored  by  tho^e  who  explain 
absorption  on  the  principle  of  capillary  attraction,  is  that  of  hygrometricity.  All  the 
organic  nitrogenized  proximate  principles  are  capable  of  losing  their  water  of  composi- 
tion by  desiccation  and  of  regaining  it  by  imbibition.  The  water  which  enters  into  their 
composition  is  not  necessarily  contained  in  interstices  in  the  tissue,  but,  in  the  case  of 
structureless  parts  especially,  is  uniformly  disseminated,  or,  we  may  term  it,  diffused 
throughout  the  organic  substance,  of  which  it  forms  a  constituent  part.  This  action  of 
certain  liquids  upon  the  organic  semisolids  is  something  like  tlie  diffusion  of  liquids ;  the 
difference  being  that  it  is  the  liquid  only  which  is  diffused  in  the  semisolid,  the  semisolid 
being  incapable  of  diffusing  in  the  liquid.  As  it  has  been  found  that  all  liquids  are  not 
equally  subject  to  capillary  attraction,  so  animal  tissues  imbibe  different  liquids  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  activity ;  a  fact  which  will  account  in  a  measure  for  the  variations  in 
the  end  osmotic  currents  with  different  solutions. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  endosmosis  by  imbibition  or  diffusion,  when  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  porosity  in  the  septum.  The  following 
experiment  of  Lhermite  fully  illustrates  this  point.  A  tube  was  partly  filled  with  a  col- 
umn of  chloroform ;  and  upon  this  was  poured  a  layer  of  water,  and  above  it  a  layer  of 
ether.  The  ether  gradually  penetrated  the  layer  of  water  and  passed  to  the  chloroform, 
mingling  w^ith  it.  After  a  certain  time,  all  the  ether  had  thus  been  diffused  in  the  chlo- 
roform, and  the  layer  of  water  retained  its  original  volume.  We  have  repeated  this 
experiment  with  some  slight  modifications,  using  first  a  layer  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  a 
layer  of  water,  and  finally  a  solution  of  blue  litmus  in  alcohol ;  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  acid  penetrated  the  water  and  reddened  the  litmus  above.  A  liquid  septum  is 
certainly  not  porous,  in  any  sense  of  the  word ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  endosmosis  through  liquids  depends  simply  upon  the  law  of  diffusion  of  liquids,  the 
molecules  of  the  liquids  being  held  together  so  feebly  that  they  will  admit  the  molecules 
of  other  liquids  with  which  they  are  capable  of  mixing. 

With  regard  to  the  passage  of  liquids  through  different  septa,  the  following  seem  to  be 
the  facts  which  can  be  considered  as  definitely  settled  : 
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The  cohesive  ftttraction  of  the  constituent  particles  of  insolnble  solids  is  so  great,  that 
ihit  entrtinca  of  fluidB  is  impossible,  unless  the  substance  bo  fiorous,  and  this  idwaxs 
involves  the  law  of  capillarjr  attraction;  bnt,  tn  liqiiidfs  the  cohesive  ttttraction  is  so 
slight  as  to  mini  it  of  the  penetration  and  difTnsion  of  certain  other  liqaids, 

Ilomogent'ons  animal  membranes,  which  are  of  a  semisolid  consii^tence,  arv  capable 
of  imbiliin^  ccrtuin  li<iuidff;  and  any  liquid  which  can  pa-***  itito  such  menibruues  will 
|iaM  ihroiigli  t]»em  under  proper  conditions.  The  cohesivo  attrnction  of  tho  partlcli^s  of 
the  membrane  is  not  such  as  to  allow  them  to  imhil>e  an  indefinite  qtniiitity  of  any  liqnid ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  distinctive  properties  of  organic  tissues,  that  a  limited  quantity  of 
liqtiid  can  be  taken  np  in  this  way. 

Jn  %ii'W  of  tliese  fact^,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assnme  the  existence  of  inlSnitely  small 
capillary  openings  in  homogeneous  membranes  throujirh  which  osmotic  currents  can  bo 
nmde  to  take  place,  in  order  to  explain  the  raeclianism  of  these  currents.  Jn  the  case  of 
two  liquids  capable  of  diflTiising  with  eaeh  other  and  separated  by  an  animal  membrane, 
the  tnt^chanism  of  the  endosinotio  ami  exuBraotic  currents  is  very  simple.  Jn  the  first 
place^  the  membrane  imbibes  both  the  liquid.'^,  but  one  is  always  taken  up  in  jETreater 
<|iiftQtity  thfin  the  other.  If  water  and  a  solution  of  common  ^It  he  employed,  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  exposed  to  the  water  will  imbilte  more  tbnn  the  surface  exposed  to 
the  Sflline  solution  ;  hot  both  liquids  will  meet  in  its  substance.  The  first  step,  therefore, 
in  the  production  of  the  currents  is  imbihition.  Once  in  contact  with  each  other,  the 
liqaids  difiUse,  the  water  passing  to  the  saline  solution,  and  riV^  terta.  This  take«<  place 
by  precisely  the  same  mechanism  as  that  of  tire  passage  of  liquids  through  porous  septa, 

Tlie  osmotic  currents  may  be  modified  with  the  same  liqaids  by  usini^  different  mem- 
branes. This  fact  was  well  illustrated  in  some  of  the  experiments  of  Matteucci  and  Cimo, 
in  which  comparative  observations  were  made  upon  the  currents  through  the  skin  of  the 
tiTfpedo,  the  skin  of  the  frog,  and  the  skin  of  the  eeh  The  results  obtained  with  theee 
different  membranes  showed  marked  and  constant  Tariations,  The  same  observera^ 
iwing  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  lamb,  found  a  marked  ditferenee  in  the 
^ndoHiuutic  phenomena  when  the  surface  exposed  to  the  water  was  reversed.  In  two 
experiment*,  with  the  epithelial  surface  of  the  membrane  turned  toward  the  interior  of 
the  endt^smometer,  the  elevations  of  the  liquid  in  an  Ijour  and  a  quarter  were  forty- 
friur  and  fifty-six  miUlmeters;  but,  with  the  membrane  reversed,  so  iliat  the  attached  sur- 
face was  ttirned  toward  tiie  interior^  the  elevations  during  the  same  period  were  sixty-six 
and  seventy-two  millimeters.  This  diflTerence  is  readily  explained  by  the  difference  in  the 
constitution  of  tlie  two  surfaces  of  the  membrane  used.  Frotu  these  fact.^  it  is  evident 
that,  while  the  diffusion  of  liquids  as  they  n»eet  in  the  substance  of  a  membrane  is  the 
actual  cause  of  the  osmotic  currents,  which  are  continued  as  the  Tujuids  ditlxise  with  each 
other  upon  either  side  of  the  membrane,  the  determination  of  a  predominating  or  endoa- 
inotic  current,  the  ordinary  conditions  being  undi^turlied,  h  effected  by  the  greater  at- 
tractive force  which  the  membrane  exerts  upon  one  of  the  liquids. 

Influfne*  of  Different  Liquids  upon  Oamotie  CttrrentM, — The  action  of  the  liquids  be- 
aten which  endosmotic  currents  take  place  is,  as  we  have  seen,  most  intimately  con- 
'oicted  with  the  f^rcc  by  which  the  liquids  enter  the  membrane,  be  it  capillary  attraction 
or  imbtbition ;  but  the  attractive  force  exertetl  by  the  membrane  is  never  capable,  in  itself, 
of  proilueing  a  current.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  properties  of  the  liquids  must 
have  an  irarMirtaut  infiuence  upon  osmosis,  both  from  differences  in  the  attraction  of  the 
m«»mbrane  for  the  liquids  and  their  different  degrees  of  diffusibility.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate fully  all  the  physical  phenomena  of  osmosis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  carefully 
the  laws  of  diffusion  of  liquids  and  the  diffusibility  of  different  solutions?;  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  state  a  few  general  propositions,  which  will  be  found 
more  or  less  applicable  to  physiological  absorption. 

When  two  liquids,  capable  of  mixing  with  each  other,  are  brought  together,  tbey 
cliff^se  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  until  the  constitution  of  the  mixture  becomes  uniform. 
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Different  liquids  possess  widely  different  degrees  of  diffusibilitj ;  and,  as  a  role,  in 
saline  solutions,  the  rate  of  diffusion  increases  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion, at  least  when  the  quantity  of  salt  dissolved  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  per  cent. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  activity  of  the  endosmotic  current  toward  any  saline  solution 
will  be  greatest  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  will  progressively  diminish  as  the 
currents  continue  and  the  two  liquids  assume  a  more  nearly  uniform  density. 

The  rate  of  diffusion  of  different  solutions  is  generally  increased  by  a  moderate  eleva- 
tion of  temperature. 

Bearing  in  mmd  these  general  laws,  and  remembering  that  they  are  applicable  to 
diffusion  as  it  takes  place  through  animal  membranes,  we  can  easily  understand  how 
different  liquids  and  solutions,  in  an  endosmometer,  will  attract  with  different  degrees  of 
intensity  any  given  liquid,  such  as  pure  water;  and  how  this  attractive  force,  which  is 
measured  by  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  rise  of  liquid  in  an  endosmometer,  may  be 
modified  by  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  differences  in  temperature,  and  other  con- 
ditions. The  influence  which  the  membrane  exerts  upon  the  relative  intensity  of  these 
currents  is  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  diffusion  which  takes  place  when  the 
two  liquids  come  together  in  its  substance. 

As  a  rule  to  which  there  are  not  many  exceptions,  pure  water  will  penetrate  ani- 
mal membranes  more  readily  than  any  other  liquid ;  and  it  is  consequently  from  the 
water  to  the  liquid  contained  in  the  endosmometer  that  the  principal  current  generally 
takes  place.  Liquids  like  alcohol,  saline  solutions,  etc.,  which  have  this  property,  are 
said  to  be  positively  osmotic ;  while  those  with  which  the  current  takes  place  in  the 
opposite  direction,  such  as  oxalic  acid,  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  bichloride  of  platinum, 
etc.,  are  said  to  be  negatively  osmotic.  In  a  series  of  experiments  with  different  liquids, 
if  the  endosmometer  be  always  the  same  and  if  all  the  liquids  used  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  pure  water,  in  a  given  time  a  definite  change  in  the  quantity  of  fiuid  in  the  endosmom- 
eter will  be  produced,  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  certain  amount  of  elevation  or  de- 
pression in  its  level. 

Applications  of  Physical  Zatos  to  the  Function  of  Absorption. 

In  no  experiments  performed  out  of  the  body,  can  the  conditions  favorable  to  the 
passage  of  liquids  through  membranes  in  accordance  with  purely  physical  laws  be  realized 
as  they  exist  in  the  living  organism.  The  vast  extent  of  the  absorbing  surfaces ;  the  great 
delicacy  and  permeability  of  the  membranes ;  the  rapidity  with  which  principles  are  car- 
ried on  by  the  torrent  of  the  circulation,  as  soon  as  they  pass  through  these  membranes ; 
the  uniformity  of  the  pressure,  notwithstanding  the  penetration  of  liquids ;  all  these  favor 
the  physical  phenomena  of  absorption  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  imitated  in  artificially- 
constructed  apparatus.  It  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  the  vital  properties  of  tissues  to 
explain  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  absorption.  Enough  has  been  learned  of  the  laws 
which  regulated  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  to  enable  us  to  explain  most  of  these  phe- 
nomena upon  physical  principles.  This  fact  has  been  apparent  in  studying  these  princi- 
ples in  their  relation  to  absorption  in  the  living  body ;  but  it  is  an  important  question  to 
determine  whether  this  be  applicable  to  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  physiological  ab- 
sorption. In  other  words,  are  there  any  modifications  in  this  function  which  cannot,  as 
yet,  be  explained  by  physical  laws  ? 

Admitting  the  fact  that  the  general  process  of  absorption  takes  place  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  endosmosis,  we  shall  now  consider  some  of  the  phenomena  which  ap- 
pear to  be  in  opposition  to  known  physical  principles,  or  in  which  the  application  of 
these  principles  seems  to  be  imperfectly  understood. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  particles  of  emulsified  fat  find  their  way  through 
the  walls  of  the  lacteals  and  blood-vessels,  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of  orifices, 
such  as  have  been  described  by  recent  anatomists.  The  experiments  of  Mattencci  with 
alkaline  emulsions  seem  to  show  that  alkalinity  is  a  condition  necessary  to  the  penetra- 
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tioo  of  fatty  particles^  although  they  do  not  oiTer  an  explanation  of  the  mechainHm  by 
which  tliese  particlet!  pas^  through  nicnibranes.  It  had  bi;en  demoDStrated  that  the  epi- 
theUura  which  covers  these  membranes  becomes  filled  with  fatty  granules  during  the 
absorptii>n  of  emulsions,  and  some  physiologists  invoke  the  aid  of  **  cell* actioii /'— con- 
Ctfmmg  which  it  mast  be  confessed  that  there  exists  very  little  definite  infonnatiori — in 
exjdanation  of  this  phenomenon*  The  penetration  of  fatty  particles  throagh  mcmbrants 
iiiiist  bo  regiirded  as  one  of  the  points  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  endos- 
tnosia. 

There  are  certain  experiiricnta  on  absorption  in  the  living  body,  to  whieh  a  great  deal 
of  iiiipoi'tance  was  attached  by  Longet,  which  are  stemingly  in  opposition  to  physical 
laws.  This  author  states  that,  when  solutions  of  sugar  of  different  densities  are  secured 
in  istjlated  portions  of  the  intestine  of  a  living  animal,  the  denser  solutions  are  absorbed 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  those  which  are  less  concentrated.  lie  also  shows  that  saline 
sohuions  of  greater  density  than  the  blood  are  absorbed  in  the  living  animal,  when, 
according  to  physical  laws,  the  current  should  take  place  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
view  that  these  facts  are  in  opposition  to  physical  laws  is  very  successfully  controverted 
by  Kilne- Ed  wards.  This  author,  referring  to  some  experiments  by  Von  Beclcer  in  aup- 
|K)rt  of  his  position,  asserts  that  there  is  first  an  exosmosis  of  the  watery  portions  of  the 
bhicjd  to  these  dense  solutions,  with  a  feeble  penetration  of  the  solutions  Into  the  blood- 
veeisels,  until^  by  the  laws  of  diffusion,  the  solutions  become  so  diluted  as  to  be  readily  taken 
itkto  tlie  circulation.  Such  an  action  as  this  could  not  tike  [dace  between  two  saline 
solutions  in  an  endosraometor,  for  both  the  currents  would  be  equal  when  the  liquids 
bec^LTue  of  e«pial  density ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that,  aflier  endosmosia  In  an  endosmome- 
ter  has  ceased,  it  may  be  again  induced  by  simply  agitating  tlie  licptids.  In  physiological 
absor^ition,  the  motion  is  constant  and  very  rapid,  and  solntions  in  their  passage  along  the 
alimentary  canal  are  continually  exposcxl  to  fresh  absorbing  surfaces.  Farthermore,  the 
■Jhuiiiinoid  matters  of  the  blood,  which  are  very  slightly  exosmotic,  will  attract  an  en- 
dosmolic  current  from  liquids  oven  when  they  are  of  the  same  density.  The  kind  of 
action  described  by  Milne-Etl  wards  would  be  by  no  means  an  isolated  example  of  a 
liquid  passing  out  of  the  blood-vessels  to  be  again  absorbed  after  it  has  acted  upon  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  alimentary  oanaL  This  takes  place  with  all  the  digestive  flnids ; 
and  the  liquid  is  effused,  not  by  simple  exosmosis,  but  by  an  act  of  secretion  excited  by 
be  impression  made  upon  the  mucous  membrane.     We  are  not  justified,  therefore,  in 

liming,  with  Longet,  that  the  absorption  of  dolntions  of  greater  density  than  the  blood 
"|8  always  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  endosmosif*. 

The  imbibition  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  by  the  coats  of  the  galbbladder 
after  death,  while  notfiing  of  the  kind  ti^kes  place  during  life,  is  not  due  to  the  absence 
of  so-called  vital  action.  During  life,  the  circulation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  this 
rwervoir  would  readily  remove  the  few  particles  of  coloring  matter  which  might  pene- 
trate from  the  bile,  and  of  course  there  is  no  time  for  any  coloration  to  take  place. 

In  treating  of  the  variations  and  modifications  of  absorption,  we  noted  an  apparent 
elective  power  in  the  mucous  membrwio  of  sonic  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  failure  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  absorb  woorara  and  various  of 
the  animal  poisons.  w*hich,  as  a  rule,  produce  their  effects  only  when  introduced  into  a 
wound  Of  injected  into  the  areolar  tissue.  The  separation  of  various  soluble  mibstances  by 
the  process  known  as  dialysis  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject^  but  as  yet  we  have 
no  facta  which  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  Certain  of  these  phe- 
nomena which  show  an  ajiparent  elective  power  in  absorbing  membranes  are  probably 
due  to  a  cell-action  resembling  fiecretion ;  for  all  these  surfaces  are  covered  with  ejiithe- 
Uum,  which  must  be  penetrated  before  the  fluids  can  get  to  the  blood-vessels.  But,  even 
with  regard  to  the  selection  of  materials  from  the  blood  to  form  secretions,  very  little  of 
•  dt«fioite  character  is  known. 

Those  who  believe*  that  absorption  10  often  modiBed  by  so-called  vital  action  offer  this 
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in  explanation  of  the  important  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  this  function.  Pre- 
cisely how  the  nervous  system  affects  absorption,  in  all  instances,  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  determine ;  but  modifications  are  frequently  effected 
througli  the  sympathetic  nerves.  These  nerves,  as  is  well  known,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing important  local  changes  in  the  circulation,  and  can  even  temporarily  arrest  the 
capillary  circulation  in  some  parts ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  many  of  the  variations  in 
absorption  may  be  produced. 

Lymph  and  Chyle. 

To  complete  the  history  of  physiological  absorption,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  of 
the  origin,  composition,  and  properties  of  the  lymph  and  chyle.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  physiologists  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  lymph,  for 
the  experiments  indicating  the  enormous  quantity  of  this  liquid  which  is  continually 
passmg  into  the  blood  are  of  recent  date.  The  earlier  experimenters  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  more  than  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  lymphatic  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  long  period  during  which  it  was  supposed  that  all  the  products  of  diges- 
tion entered  the  system  by  the  thoracic  duct,  the  importance  of  the  chyle  was  much 
exaggerated ;  but  the  researches  upon  intestinal  absorption  by  Magendie  and  those  who 
followed  him,  and  the  experiments  of  Colin  on  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  passes  into 
the  blood  by  the  thoracic  duct  during  the  intervals  of  digestion,  have  enabled  physiologists 
to  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  lymph  and  chyle.  In  studying  the 
properties  of  these  fluids,  the  consideration  of  the  lymph  naturally  precedes  that  of  the 
chyle,  as  the  latter  consists  simply  of  lymph,  to  which  certain  of  the  products  of  diges- 
tion have  been  added  by  absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

Mode  of  obtaining  Lymph, — ^The  old  methods  of  obtaining  this  fluid  are  no  longer 
employed.  In  the  inferior  animals,  recently  killed,  a  few  drops  may  be  obtained  by 
pricking  the  lymphatic  glands  or  by  exposing  the  right  lymphatic  trunk  or  the  thoracic 
duct  and  collecting  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  which  is  discharged  when  these  vessels  are 
punctured.  Although  a  notable  quantity  of  chyle  can  be  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct 
of  an  animal  killed  during  intestinal  absorption,  it  is  difficult  to  collect  even  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fluid  during  the  intervals  of  digestion.  Various  occasions  have  presented  tliem- 
selves  for  obtaining  lymph,  possessing  more  or  less  of  its  normal  characters,  from  the 
human  subject  during  life ;  but,  in  many  of  these  instances,  there  existed  some  pathologi- 
cal condition  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  liquid  thus 
obtained  was  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 

The  first  successful  experiments  in  which  the  lymph  and  chyle  were  obtained  in  quan- 
tity were  made  by  Colin.  This  observer,  in  operating  upon  large  animals,  particularly 
the  ruminants,  experienced  no  great  difficulty  in  isolating  the  thoracic  duct  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  subclavian  vein  and  introducing  a  metallic  tube  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
the  free  discharge  of  fluid.  These  experiments,  made  upon  horses  and  the  larger  rumi- 
nants, were  the  first  to  give  any  clear  idea  of  the  quantity  of  liquids  (lymph  and  chyle) 
which  pass  through  the  thoracic  duct.  In  an  observation  upon  a  cow  of  medium  size,  he 
succeeded  in  collecting,  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  the  enormous  quantity  of  106'3  lbs. 
av.  (47,963  grammes) ;  and  he  farther  states  that  a  very  much  greater  amount  can  be 
obtained  by  operating  upon  ruminants  of  larger  size.  Whether  this  represent  the  actual 
quantity  which  is  normally  discharged  into  the  venous  circulation,  is  a  question  which 
will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  the  probable  quantity  of  lymph  and  chyle ;  but  it 
certainly  shows  that  the  lymph  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  animal  fluids. 

Among  the  observations  upon  the  fluids  discharged  from  the  thoracic  duct,  which 
followed  the  experiments  of  Colin,  the  most  interesting  are  those  made  in  1859,  by  Dal- 
ton,  who  operated  upon  carnivorous  as  well  as  herbivorous  animals.    These  experiments 
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were  performed  upon  juunp  goals  and  tlogj^  and  tlie  generul  results  with  rognrd  to  the 
qUtttitity  of  fluids  dischnrged  closely  corresponded  with  those  ohtuiucd  bj  Colin^  Tho 
opcnitioQ  of  tiiaking  the  fistula  iu  gouts  b  not  vorj  ditScult,  all  t^iat  is  necessary  beiug 
lo  cut  down  upon  tiie  aulK*lavian  vein  iit  the  point  where  the  duct  empties  into  it,  aud  to 
fix  in  it  Q  tube  of  appropriate  size  ;  but,  in  dogs^  the  vessels  are  more  deeply  situated,  and 
itie  uprrative  procedure  is  much  more  tedious,  Thla,  howev^er,  h  the  only  way  in  which 
Ijrmph  and  chyle  can  be  obtained  from  the  lower  animals  in  any  considerable  ijuuntit 

Quantity  of  Lymph, — Although  the  experiments  just  described  might  at  first  seem 
efficient  to  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  entire  iiuantity  of  lymph  discharged  into  the 
venous  iystvm.  it  is  evident  that  the  conditions  of  the  circulation  of  this  fluid  must  be  so 
•orioQsIy  modified  by  the  estjiblishment  of  a  fistula,  that  the  results  thus  obtained  are  far 
frmn  being  entirely  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  Colin  found  that  the  cunaJ,  ut  its 
junction  with  the  subclavian  vein,  was  seldom  singk*;  and,  in  many  uf  his  observHtions 
in  which  a  very  larjie  quantity  of  liquid  was  obtained^  there  were  several  vt-ssels  of  nearly 
equal  size  emptying  into  the  venous  system.  In  the  experiment  to  which  we  have 
referred,  however,  the  opening  wa^  single;  and  Uio  quantity  of  tluid  obtained  represented 
all  that  passeil  up  tlie  thoracic  duct  during  the  time  that  the  observation  was  continued. 
Aft  we  should  naturally  expect,  tfie  diwharge  of  liquid  was  subject  to  cei-tain  variations^ 
its  maximum  corresponding  with  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  digestion  and  abstirptiou. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estiiiuite  the  influence  of  the  unobstructed  discharge  of  lymph 
and  chyle  by  a  fistulous  opening  upon  the  absolute  quantity  which  passes  out  of  the 
canal ;  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  circulation,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  obstme- 
tbn  to  its  entrance  into  the  vein,  which  might  seniaibly  retard  the  current. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  Dal  ton,  deduced  from  Ids  own  observations  upon  dogs 
iod  the  experiments  of  Colin  upon  hoi'ses,  the  total  quantity  of  lymph  and  chyle  pro- 
ceed in  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a  man  weigliing  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  is  from 
dx  to  six  and  a  half  pound;*.  And,  again,  reasoning  from  experiments  made  upon  dogs 
Gighticen  hours  after  feeding,  when  the  fluid  which  passes  up  the  thoracic  duct  may  he 
assumed  to  be  pure,  unmixed  lymi»h,  the  total  quantity  of  lympli  alone,  produced  in  the 
IweDty-four  hours  by  a  man  of  ordinary  weight,  would  be  between  three  and  a  half  and 
futtr  pounds  (3804  lbs.).  These  estimates  can  only  be  accepted  as  approximative,  and 
they  do  not  indicate  the  entire  qiiantity  of  lymph  actually  contained  in  the  orijanism. 

There  are  no  very  satisfsictory  recent  researches  with  regiird  to  the  physiological 
wariations  in  the  (|iiantity  of  lynqdu  Collard  de  Martigny  made  a  series  of  ehi borate 
investigations  a  number  of  years  ago,  with  regard  to  tfie  ettects  of  starvation  upon  the 
constitution  and  the  quantity  of  the  lymph.  He  found  the  lynrpliatics  always  distended 
with  fluid  in  dogs  killed  after  two  days  of  total  deprivation  of  food.  This  condition  con- 
titlQed  during  the  firt^t  week  of  st^n^ation;  but,  after  that  time,  the  quantity  in  the  ves- 
sels gradually  diminished,  and,  a  few  hours  before  death,  the  lymphatics  an<l  the  thoracic 
duct  were  nearly  empty.  In  comparing  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  lymphatics  of  the 
neck  during  digestion  and  absorption  with  the  quantity  which  they  contained  soon  after 
digestion  was  completed,  the  same  observer  found  that^  while  digestion  and  absorption 
were  going  on  actively,  the  vessels  of  the  neck  contained  scarcely  any  fluid;  but  the 
quanlity  gradually  increased  after  these  processes  were  completed. 

Proper tU*  and  Composition  of  Lymph, — Lymph  taken  from  the  vessels  in  various 
parts  of  the  systetn,  or  the  floid  which  is  discharged  from  the  tlioracic  duct  during  the 
intervals  of  digestion^  is  either  perfectly  transparent  and  colorless  or  of  a  slightly  yellow- 
ish or  greenish  hue.  When  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  it  becomes  fjiintly  tinge<l 
Willi  re<l,  and  frequently  it  has  a  pale  rose-color  when  first  dischfirged.  Miscroscnpical 
examination  shows  that  this  reddish  color  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  lew  bh>od- 
CMSTfitiscleSf  which  are  entangled  in  the  clot  as  the  lymph  coagulates,  thus  accounting  for 
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the  deepeDiDg  of  the  color  when  the  fluid  has  been  allowed  to  stand.  The  origin  of  these 
red  corpuscles  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion.  Their  constant  presence  in  lymph 
or  chyle  discharged  by  fistulous  openings  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  normal 
constituents  of  these  fluids ;  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  without  reserve  by  those 
who  assume  that  the  blood-corpuscles  are  formed  from  the  white  corpuscles,  or  leuco- 
cytes. If  this  view  of  the  formation  of  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  be  adopted, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  red  corpuscles  should  not  be  formed  from  the  leucocytes  in 
the  lymph  and  chyle  as  well  as  in  the  blood  itself;  particularly  as  the  clear  fluid  of  the 
lymph  and  chyle  contains  nearly  all  the  principles  found  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  physiologists  regard  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles  as  always  acci- 
dental ;  and,  in  support  of  this  view,  Robin  brings  forward  the  fact  that  red  corpuscles  are 
never  found  in  lymph  taken  from  a  portion  of  a  vessel  included  between  two  ligatures. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  constant  and  normal  existence  of  red 
corpuscles  in  the  lymph,  particularly  as  the  connection  between  the  lymphatics  and  the 
blood-vessels  is  very  close,  and  all  operations  upon  the  lymphatic  system  involve  dis- 
turbances in  the  circulation.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  formation  of  red  cor- 
puscles from  the  leucocytes ;  and,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  red  corpuscles  never  exist  in  lymph 
taken  from  a  portion  of  a  lymphatic  vessel  included  between  two  ligatures,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  presence  of  these  corpuscles  in  lymph  and  chyle  is  accidental,  and  that 
they  are  always  derived  from  the  blood. 

Lymph  has  no  decided  or  characteristic  odor.  It  is  very  slightly  saline  in  taste,  being 
almost  insipid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  blood.  Magendie 
found  the  specific  gravity  in  the  dog  to  be  about  1022.  Robin  states  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  defibrinated  serum  of  lymph  is  1009.  In  some  recent  analyses,  by 
Dfthnhardt,  of  the  lymph  taken  from  dilated  vessels  in  the  leg,  in  the  human  subject,  the 
specific  gravity  was  only  1007.  The  exceedingly  low  specific  gravity  in  the  last  instance 
would  rather  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  fiuid  was  not  entirely  normal.  The  diflSculty 
in  obtaining  this  fiuid  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition  from  the  human  subject  has  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  ascertain  its  normal  specific  gravity,  even  approximatively ;  but  it 
evidently  possesses  a  density  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  blood.  The  reaction  of  the 
lymph  is  constantly  alkaline. 

A  few  minutes  after  discharge  from  the  vessels,  both  the  lymph  and  chyle  undergo 
spontaneous  coagulation.  According  to  Colin,  the  fiuid  collected  from  the  thoracic  duct 
in  the  large  ruminants  coagulates  at  the  end  of  five,  ten,  or  twelve  minutes,  and  sets  into 
a  mass  having  exactly  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  Colin  states  that 
the  clot  is  tolerably  consistent,  but  that  there  is  never  any  spontaneous  separation  of 
serum.  This  may  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  lymph  and  the  chyle  of  the  large  rumi- 
nants, but,  in  the  observations  of  Dalton,  who  operated  upon  dogs  and  goats,  after  a  few 
hours'  exposure,  the  clot  contracted  to  about  half  its  original  size,  precisely  like  coagu- 
lated blood,  expressing  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum.  In  one  instance,  in  the  dog,  the 
volume  of  serum,  after  twenty-four  hours  of  repose,  was  about  twice  that  of  the  contract- 
ed clot.  Milne-Edwards,  quoting  from  an  unpublished  memoir  presented  by  Colin  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1858,  states  that  the  lymph  does  not  coagulate  in  the  vessels, 
even  when  the  circulation  is  interrupted.  This  may  be  the  case  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, when  the  vessels  are  simply  tied ;  but  it  was  found  by  Flandrin,  that  coagulation 
obstructed  the  tubes  which  he  introduced  into  the  thoracic  duct  so  completely  that  he 
was  able  to  obtain  but  a  small  quantity  of  fiuid ;  a  difficulty  which  is  also  mentioned  by 
Colin,  who  states  that  "  the  clearing  of  the  tube  rarely  suffices  to  reestablish  the  fiow,  for 
the  coagnlnm  formed  in  the  tube  is  prolonged  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  thoracic  duct."  Coagulation  of  lymph  in  the  vessels  during  life,  if  it  occur 
at  all,  must  be  exceedingly  infrequent,  notwithstanding  that  the  fiow  of  lymph  and  chyle 
is  very  slow  and  irregular,  as  compared  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  is  subject, 
probably,  to  frequent  interruptions. 
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Altboogh  numerous  analyses  have  been  ma^e  of  lymph  from  the  human  subject,  the 
conditions  under  which  the  fluid  has  been  obtained  render  it  probable  that,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  it  was  not  entirely  normal.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  com- 
pare these  analyses  with  observations  made  upon  the  lymph  of  the  inferior  animals ;  as, 
in  the  latter,  this  fluid  has  been  collected  under  conditions  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its 
normal  character.  In  the  experiments  of  Colin  especially,  the  fluids  taken  from  the  tho- 
racic duct  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  undoubtedly  represented  the  normal,  mixed 
lymph  collected  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body ;  and  the  operative  procedure  in  the 
large  ruminants  is  so  simple  as  to  produce  little  if  any  general  distm*bance.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  analysis  by  Lassaigne  of  specimens  of  lymph  collected  by  Colin  from  the  thoracic 
duct  of  a  cow,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions : 

Composition  of  Lymph  from  a  Cow. 

Water ^ 964-0 

Fibrin 0*9 

Albumen 280 

Fatty  matter 0*4 

Chloride  of  sodium 5*0 

Carbonate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  soda 1*2 

Phosphate  of  lime 0*6 

1,0000 

The  proportions  given  in  the  table  are  by  no  means  invariable,  the  differences  in  coag- 
ulability indicating  differences  in  the  proportion  of  fibrin,  and  the  degree  of  lactescence 
showing  great  variations  in  the  amount  of  fatty  matters.  The  table  muy  be  taken,  how- 
ever, as  a  pretty  close  approximation  of  the  average  composition  of  the  lymph  of  these 
animals,  during  the  intervals  of  digestion. 

The  analysis  of  human  lymph  which  seems  to  be  the  most  reliable,  and  in  which  the 
fluid  was  apparently  pure  and  normal,  is  that  of  Gubler  and  Quevenne.  The  lymph, 
in  this  case,  was  collected  by  Desjardins  from  a  female  who  suffered  from  a  varicose  dila- 
tation of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  anterior  and  superior  portion  of  the  left  thigh. 
Tliese  vessels  occasionally  ruptured,  and  the  lymph  could  then  be  obtained  in  consider- 
able quantity.  When  an  opening  existed,  the  discharge  of  fluid  could  be  arrested  at  will 
by  flexing  the  trunk  upon  the  thigh.  Gubler  and  Quevenne  made  elaborate  analyses  of 
two  different  specimens  of  the  fluid,  with  the  following  results : 

Composition  of  Human  JLymph. 

First  analysis.  Second  analyslB. 

Water 939-87  934-77 

Fibrin 0-66  0-63 

Caseous  matter  (with  earthy  phosphates  and  traces  of  iron)  42*75  42'80 
Fatty  matter  (in  the  second  analysis,  fusible  at  102*3**  Fahr.)  8*82  9*20 
Ilydro-alcoholic   extract   (containing   sugar,   and   leaving, 
after  incineration,  chloride  of  sodium,  with  the  phos- 
phate and  the  carbonate  of  soda) 13*00  12*60 


1,00000  1,000*00 

The  above  analyses  show  a  much  larger  proportion  of  solid  constituents  than  was 
found  by  Lassaigne  in  the  lymph  of  the  cow.  This  excess  is  pretty  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  nil  the  constituents,  with  the  exception  of  the  fatty  matters  and  fibrin;  the 
former  existing  largely  in  excess  in  the  human  lymph,  especially  in  the  second  analysis, 
while  the  latter  is  smaller  in  quantity  than  in  the  lymph  of  the  cow.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  a  comparison  of  the  two  analyses  by  Gubler  and  Quevenne,  that  the  oompoa- 
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tion  of  the  lyroph,  even  wheo  it  is  unmixed  with  cLyle,  is  mibject  to  great  Tariutiuns. 
Tlie  caseouB  DiAlter  given  by  Onbler  and  Quevcnne  is  [trobablj  equivalent  to  the  nlba- 
minous  matter  of  other  chemiBU, 

The  distinctive  charactere  of  the  different  principles  foond  in  the  lymph  do  not  de- 
mand extended  conhideration,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them  have  already  been  treated  of  in 
connection  with  the  blood.  In  comfjaring;,  however,  the  compositioo  of  the  Ivmph  with 
tliat  of  the  bloody  we  are  at  once  strnck  with  the  great  excess  of  solid  constituents  in  the 
latter  fluid. 

In  all  analyses,  except  tho^e  of  Lh^ritier,  the  organic  nitrogcnized  compounds  have 
been  tViund  to  be  very  much  less  in  the  lymph  than  in  the  blood.  This  is  generally  most 
marked  with  regard  to  the  elements  of  fibrin ;  but,  aa  before  stated,  the  proportion  of 
ail  these  ingretlients  is  quite  vuriable.  On  uccount  of  this  deficiency,  lymph  is  much  infe- 
rior to  the  blood  in  cuagulability,  and  the  coagulum*  when  it  i&  formed^  h  soft  and  fria- 
ble. There  does  not  apj)ear^  however,  to  be  any  actual  difference  between  the  coagulat- 
ing principles  of  the  lyniph  and  of  the  blood* 

Fatty  matters  have  generally  been  found  more  abundantly  in  the  lymph  than  in  the 
blood ;  but  their  [proportion  is  even  more  variable  than  that  of  the  albuminoid  Bubstancea. 
Very  little  remains  to  be  stud  concerning  the  ordinary  inorganic  constituent*  of  the 
lymph.  The  analyses  of  Dahnhardt  have  shown  that  nearly  if  not  all  of  the  inorganic 
matters  which  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  blood  are  contained  in  the  lymph;  and 
even  a  small  proportion  of  iron  is  given  in  the  analyses  by  Gubler  and  Quevenne. 

These  facts  indicato  a  rcmarkalde  correspondence  between  tVic  compoj-ition  of  the 
lymph  and  that  of  the  blood.  All  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  except  the  red  cor- 
puacles,  exist  in  the  lymph,  the  only  ditference  being  in  their  relative  proportions. 

In  addition  to  the  constituents  of  the  lymi>h  ordinarily  given,  the  presence  of  glucose, 
and,  more  lately,  the  existence  of  a  certain  proportion  of  urea,  have  been  demonstrated 
in  this  fluid.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  how  the  j^ugar  contained  in  the  lymph  takes  its 
origin,  and  its  function  in  tliis  situation  is  etjually  obscTire. 

The  presence  of  urea  in  considerable  quantity  in  both  the  chyle  and  the  lymph  haa 
been  detentfmed  by  Wurtz;  and  it  is  tliought  by  Bernard  that  the  lymph  is  the  principal 
fluid,  if  uot  the  only  one,  by  which  this  exerementitions  substance  is  taken  up  from  the 
tissues*    Althongh  urea  always  exists  in  the  blood,  its  quantity  is  less  than  in  the  lymph. 

Corpuscular  EUmenU  of  the  Lymph, — ^In 
OFery  part  of  the  lymphatic  system,  in  addition 
to  a  few  very  minute  fatty  granules,  there  are 
fiHitrd  certain  corpuscular  elements  known  as 
the  lympli-corpuscle.*.  These  exist^  not  only  in 
tlie  clear  lymph,  but  in  the  opaque  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  lucteals  during  absorption.  They 
are  now  regarded  as  identical  with  the  color- 
Icf^s,  globtdar  corpuscles  found  in  the  blood, 
known  under  the  name  of  white  blood-corpus- 
cles, or  leucocytes,  j^lthough  these  bodies 
have  been  pretty  fidly  described  in  treating  of 
the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood,  they 
present  Boine  peculiarities  in  Ihe  lymphatic  sys- 
tem, particularly  in  their  mode  of  development, 
which  demand  consideration. 

The  leucocytes    found    in  the  lymph    and 
Title  fljtnm-  simws  t).e  ieococ>'ti?»  •!»<!  ciM«*i?«iy   chyle  are  rather  les^  uniform  in  size  and  c«n- 

Udo  gniDuW  of  fatty  «miUA{on.  ,  ^  .1  1..  ,  - 

eral  appearance  than  the  white  corpuscles  of 

the  blood.    Their  average  diameter  is  about  ^^^^  of  an  inch  ;  but  some  are  larger,  and 

others  ore  as  small  as  ^^  of  an  inch.    Some  of  these  corpuscles  are  quite  clear  and 
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tratispareDt,  presenting  bnt  few  granulations  and  an  indUtinct  nnoleur  appearance  in 

tiieir  centre  ;  but  others  are  granular  and  quite  opaque.     They  present  the  same  adliesive 

cliaraeler  in  the  Ijroph  that  we  Jiave  noted  in  the  hlood^  and  frequently  they  are  t^jund 

roll'.'cted  in  masses  in  different  parts  of  the  lyrnpfmtic  svsteni.     Treated  with  acetic  aeid, 

*r|jU3cle8  generally  become  swollen  and  are  rendered  very  transparent,  then  jire- 

i_MVoraoneto  four  or  five  nuclear  concretions  in  their  interior.     In  all  other  re- 

arda,  tliese  bodies*  pre4»ent  the  ^nie  characters  m  the  leucocytes  of  the  blood,  and  they 

E%ieed  not,  therefore,  be  farther  described. 

We  Kave  alreatly  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  lymph-corpasclee  are  more  abundant  in 
the  largrer  than  in  the  smaller  vessels,  and  that  they  have  been  thought  to  be  particu- 
larly numerous  in  the  vessels  coming  from  the  lymphatic  glands.  It  is  nevertheless  true 
thai  corpujiclea  exist  oven  in  the  smallest  vessels,  and  they  are  sometimes  quite  abundant 
iu  lymph  which  has  not  passed  through  the  glands.  These  considerations  naturally  lead 
I  the  theory  of  the  development  of  leucocytes  in  the  lymphatics,  as  wt-ll  as  in  the  ordi- 
^ry  vascular  system,  particularly  as  the  constant  discharge  of  lymph  and  chyle  into  the 
bto(Hl*ves^e1s  rendera  it  more  than  probable  that  most  of  the  lencoeyteB  found  in  tha 
blood  are  derived  from  the  lymph. 

The  reeearchea  of  Robin,  and  of  others,  by  whom  his  observations  have  been  some- 
what extended,  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  leucocytes  may  be  develof>ed,  under 
proper  conditions,  in  a  clear,  structureless  bhistema,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
flondular  organ ;  and,  farthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  tliat  the  blastema  should  he  en- 
9osed  in  any  system  of  vessels.  These  facts  refute  com[detely  the  idea  that  the  lymph- 
oorpttiwdt'S  are  formed  exclusively  either  by  the  lymphatic  glands  or  by  the  walls  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  Observations  have  also  shown  that  leucocytes  exist  in  the  blood  of  the 
emhryon  before  any  lymphatic  vessels  can  be  demonstrated ;  a  fact  which  shows  that 
these  boijies  may  be  developed  de  noro  in  the  blood-plasma. 

As  regards  the  lymph,  there  is  no  fluiil  in  the  body  which  is  placed  under  condition§ 
Bore  favorable  to  the  development  of  leucocytes.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  system  of  ves* 
^s  possessing  extremely  thin  walls  and  undoubtedly  subjected  to  active  osmotic  cur- 
rent«.  It  contains,  likewi^^e,  a  consiilerable  quantity  of  coagnlating  matters;  and  the 
proportion  of  these  principles  has  always  been  found  to  influence  the  rapidity  of  the  devel- 
opment of  white  corpuscles.  Its  circulation  is  not  very  rapid,  and  the  obstacles  to  the 
current  which  are  presented  in  the  lymphatic  glands  undoubtedly  give  time  for  the  par- 
fection  of  the  structure  of  leucocytes.  It  is  in  thi**  way  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
'leucocytes  as  the  lymph  passes  from  the  periphery  Uy  the  larger  vessels,  and  especially 
I  tlie  fluid  passes  through  the  glands,  can  be  explained. 
From  the  fact  that  leucocytes  are  developed  before  the  lymphotic  system  makes  its 
appearance,  that  they  are  found  in  lymph  which  has  never  passed  through  lymphatic 
gland*,  and  from  observations  showing  their  spontanvons  formation  in  an  amorphous 
blastema,  it  is  the  inevitable  conclnsion  that  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  lymph-cor- 
puscles are  developed  by  genesis  in  the  clear  lymph -plasma,  and  that  their  development 
go<?s  on  as  the  Huid  circulates  tftward  the  venous  system.  With  regard  to  the  intluence 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  upon  the  generation  of  leucdcytes,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
corpuscles  which  are  developed  in  the  course  of  the  lymph  through  these  organs  are  not 
here,  as  elsewhere,  formed  simply  from  the  blastema;  and  it  is  nrjt  necessary  to  invoke 
any  special  formative  action  taking  place  in  the  peculiar  stnicttires  of  the  glands^ 

Tlie  function  of  the  lymph-corpus<'les  is  obscure.  They  are  discharged  int-o  the  blood, 
of  which  they  form  a  constant  constituent.  Aside  from  the  hy|>othesis  that  they  ar^ 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  tlie  red  blood -disks,  no  definite  and  reasonable  theory  of 
their  physiological  office  has  been  proposed. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  lencocytes  and  a  eertnin  nutnber  of  fatty  granules,  a  few 
sniall,  clear  globules  or  granule^  about  t-jVj  ^^  ^^  '^^^'^^  »"  diameter,  called  somelimci* 
flobtilins,  arc  almost  constantly  present  in  the  lymph.    These  are  insoluble  in  ether  and 
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acetic  acid,  but  are  dissolved  by  ammonia.  Tbej  are  regarded  by  Robin  as  a  variety  of 
leucocytes  and  are  described  by  him  as  free  nuclei.  Tbey  make  their  appearance  in  the 
blastema  before  the  larger  leucocytes  are  developed. 

Origin  and  Function  of  the  Lymph, — ^There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  concerning  the 
source  of  most  of  the  liquid  portions  of  the  lymph,  for  they  can  be  derived  only  from  the 
blood.  Although  the  exact  relations  between  the  smallest  lymphatics  and  the  blood- 
vessels have  not  been  made  out  in  all  parts  of  the  system,  there  is  manifestly  no  ana- 
tomical reason  why  the  water,  mixed  with  albuminoid  matters  and  holding  salts  in  solu- 
tion, should  not  pass  from  the  blood  into  the  lymphatics ;  nnd  this  is  rendered  nearly 
certain  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  lymphatics  partly  or  entirely  surround  many 
of  the  blood-vessels,  for,  under  these  circumstances,  endosmotic  and  exosmotic  currents 
would  inevitably  take  place.  We  have  seen,  in  comparing  the  composition  of  the  lymph 
with  that  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  that  the  constituents  of  these  fluids  are  nearly  if 
not  quite  identical ;  the  only  variations  being  in  their  relative  proportions.  This  is  an- 
other strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  most  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood 
into  the  lymph. 

One  of  tlie  most  important  physiological  facts  in  the  chemical  history  of  the  lymph  is 
the  constant  existence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  urea.  This  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  blood,  for  its  proportion  is  greater  in  the  lymph,  notwithstanding  that  this  fluid  is 
being  constantly  discharged  into  the  blood-vessels.  The  urea  which  exists  in  the  lymph 
is  derived  from  the  tissues ;  it  is  discharged  then  into  the  blood,  and  is  constantly  being 
removed  from  this  fluid  by  the  kidneys. 

The  positive  facts  upon  which  to  base  any  precise  ideas  with  regard  to  the  general 
function  of  the  lymph  are  not  very  numerous.  From  the  composition  of  this  fluid,  its 
mode  of  circulation,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  being  constantly  discharged  into  the  blood,  it 
would  not  seem  to  have  an  important  function  in  the  active  processes  of  nutrition.  The 
experiments  of  Collard  de  Martigny  sustain  this  view,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  and  the 
proportion  of  solid  constituents  of  the  lymph  were  rather  increased  than  diminished  in 
animals  that  had  been  deprived  of  food  and  drink  for  several  days;  while  it  is  well  known 
that  starvation  always  impoverishes  the  blood  from  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  urea, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  products  of  destructive  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  is 
undoubtedly  taken  up  by  the  lymph  and  conveyed  in  this  fluid  to  the  blood.  It  re- 
mains now  for  future  investigations  to  determine  whether  other  excrementitious  princi- 
ples may  not  be  taken  up  from  the  tissues  in  the  same  way — a  question  of  great  importance 
in  its  relations  to  the  mechanism  of  excretion. 

What  is  positively  known  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  lymph  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  very  few  words :  A  great  part  of  its  constituents  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
blood,  and  the  relations  of  these  principles  to  nutrition  are  not  understood.  The  some 
may  be  said  of  sugar,  also  a  constant  constituent  of  the  lymph,  the  origin  of  which,  even, 
is  not  known.  Urea  and,  perhaps,  other  excrementitious  matters  are  taken  up  from  the 
tissues  by  the  lymph,  and  are  discharged  into  the  blood,  to  be  removed  by  the  appropriate 
organs  from  the  system. 

While  the  blood  is  evidently  the  great  nutritive  fluid  of  the  body,  being  constantly 
regenerated  and  purified  by  the  absorption  of  nutritive  matters,  by  respiration,  and  by  the 
action  of  excreting  organs,  the  lymph  has  an  important  function  in  removing  from  the 
tissues  some,  at  least,  of  the  products  of  physiological  decay  of  the  organism. 

Chyle, 

During  the  intervals  of  digestion,  the  intestinal  lymphatics  and  the  thoracic  duct  carry 

ordinary  lymph ;  but,  as  soon  as  absorption  of  alimentary  matters  begins,  certain  nutritive 

principles  are  taken  up  in  quantity  by  these  vessels,  and  their  contents  are  now  known 

mider  the  name  of  chyle.    But  little  remains  to  be  said  concerning  this  fluid,  as  we  have 
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coDsi'lereJ  pr*?t!j  ftiU^  the  coraposiiion  and  properties  of  tlie  ljin[»h  as  well  «» ilie  dilterent 
principlta  taken  up  by  t!ic  lacteal  vessels  wiiich,  with  the  lyinpli,  furni  the  chyle.  8onvo 
g^ueral  considenitJuud,  however,  remain  ccmcernlag  the  compoeitioD  and  properties  of 
the  chyle  as  a  dtstioct  fluid. 

In  the  liuiuan  Mibject  and  in  canairorous  aniraals,  the  ehyle,  taken  from  the  Lju 
near  the  intestine^  where  it  is  nearly  pure,  or  from  the  thoracic  duct,  when  it  i8  tm 
with  lymi'h,  is  a  white,  opaque,  roilky  tiuhl,  of  a  slightly  saline  taste^  and  an  odor  which 
i§  BAid  to  rcsouihle  that  of  the  seraen.  The  odor  i»  al^jo  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Animal  from  which  the  fluid  19  taken ;  altliough  this  ia  not  very  marked,  except  on  the 
oddltiim  of  a  concentrated  acid,  the  procesj*  employed  by  Barreul  to  develop  tlie  charac- 
ttrristie  odor  in  the  fluids  from  different  animals.  Bouisson  has  found  that  the  peculiar 
odor  of  the  dog  was  thus  developed  in  fresh  chyle  taken  from  the  tlionicic  duet. 

The  chyle  taken  from  a  flstula  into  the  thoracic  duct  h  fre<iuently  of  a  more  or  less 
rosy  tint;  and  it  has  been  a  question  whether  this  be  due  to  a  peculiar  culoring  matter  or 
to  the  accidental  presence  of  a  few  red  blood-corpuacles.  Colin»  whose  experiments  in 
collecting  chyle  from  living  animals  have  been  Tery  numerous  and  auccesaful,  a^ftumea  that 
the  red  coloration  is  always  due  to  blood-corpuscles  coming  from  the  subclavian  vein ;  tho 
valve  at  the  orifice  of  the  thoracic  duct  not  being  always  sufficient  to  prevent  regurgita- 
tion. He  has  never  found  blood  in  the  fluid  taken  from  the  mesenteric  vessels  or  the 
rcccptacuhmi  chyll,  and  he  states,  fartiiermore,  that  the  chyle  from  these  vessels  never 
becomes  colored  under  the  influence  of  the  air  or  of  oxygen. 

The  reaction  of  the  chyle  is  either  alkaline  or  neutral  Dalton  noted  an  alkaline  re- 
action in  the  chyle  of  the  goat  and  of  the  dog;  and  a  specimen  of  chyle  taken  from  a 
criminal  immediately  after  execution^  examined  by  Rees,  was  neutral,  Lenret  and  Los* 
aaigne  obtjiined  the  fluid  from  the  recoptaculnm  chyli  in  a  man  that  had  died  of  cerebral 
inflammation,  and  found  its  reaction  to  bo  alkaline. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  chyle  b  always  leas  than  that  of  the  blood  ;  but  it  is  very 
viinjihle  and  depends  upon  the  <iuality  of  the  food  and  particularly  upon  the  quantity  of 
lii^nids  ingested.  Lassaigne  found  tho  speciflo  gravity  of  a  specimen  of  pure  chyle  taken 
from  the  mesenteric  lacteals  of  a  bull  to  be  1013,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  apecimen 
of  hiirann  chyle  examined  by  Kees  was  102^. 

The  dilFerences  in  tho  appearance  of  the  chyle  in  different  animals  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  diet,  Culin  found  it  excessively  milky  in  the  carnivora,  especially  after  fats  hud  been 
taken  in  quantity;  while,  in  dogs  that  were  iiourislied  with  articles  containing  but  little 
fat,  its  appearance  was  hardly  lactescent.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  found  the  chyle  ahuost 
tran^^parent  in  herbivora  fed  with  hay  or  straw.  They  also  observed  the  fact  that  the 
chyle  was  nearly  transparent  in  dogs  fed  with  liejuid  albumen^  fibrin,  gelatine,  starch,  and 
gluten;  while  it  was  white  in  the  same  animals  fed  with  milk,  meat,  bones,  etc. 

It  i«  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximative  estimate  of  tho  entire  quantity  of  pure 
chyle  taken  up  by  the  lacteal  vessels.  When  it  finds  its  way  into  the  thoracic  duct,  it  is 
mingled  immediately  with  all  tho  lymph  from  tho  lower  extremities ;  and  the  immense 
quantities  of  fluid  which  have  been  collected  from  this  vessel  by  Colin  and  others  give 
no  idea  of  the  quantity  of  chyle  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
attempt  to  give  even  an  approximate  ostinmte  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  chyle  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  variable,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  food  and  the  quantity  of 
liquids  ingested. 

Like  the  lymph,  the  chyle,  when  removed  from  the  vessels,  speedily  undergoes  coagu* 
latioa.  Different  specimens  of  the  fluid  vary  very  much  as  regards  the  rapidity  with 
which  coagulation  takes  place.  The  contents  of  the  thoracic  duet  taken  from  the  inferior 
animals  generally  coagulate  in  a  few  minutes.  The  tirst  portion  of  the  fluid  collected 
from  the  human  subject  by  Dr.  Reea  (the  chyle  was  collected  in  this  case  in  two  portion*!) 
coagulated  in  an  hour.  Received  into  an  ordinary  glass  vessel,  the  chyle  generally  sepa- 
rates more  or  less  completely  after  coagulatioa  into  clot  and  serom,  the  density  and  size 
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of  the  clot  indicatiDg  the  proportion  of  fibrin.  The  serum  which  thus  separates  is  quite 
variable  in  quantity  and  is  never  clear.  Its  milkiness  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the 
presence  of  particles  of  emulsified  fat,  and  it  is  not  rendered  transparent  by  ether.  It  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  these  particles,  numerous  leucocytes  and  organic  granules. 

Numerous  observations  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  different 
kinds  of  food  upon  the  chyle ;  but  these  have  not  been  followed  by  any  definite  results 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  human  subject.  It  is  usual  to  find  the  chyle  fluid  in  the  lac- 
teals  and  in  the  thoracic  duct  for  many  hours  after  death  ;  but  it  soon  coagulates  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Although  the  entire  lacteal  system  is  sometimes  found,  in  the  human 
subject  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  filled  with  perfectly  opaque,  coagulated  chyle,  the 
fluid  does  not  often  coagulate  in  the  vessels. 

Composition  of  the  Chyle. — Analyses  of  the  milky  fluid  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct 
during  full  digestion  by  no  means  represent  the  composition  of  pure  chyle ;  and  it  is  only 
by  collecting  the  fluid  from  the  mesenteric  lacteals,  that  it  can  be  obtained  without  a 
very  large  admixture  of  lymph.  In  the  human  subject,  it  is  rare  even  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  fluid  from  the  thoracic  duct  in  cases  of  sudden  death  during  diges- 
tion ;  and,  in  most  of  the  inferior  animals  which  have  been  operated  upon,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  fluid  from  the  small  lacteals  in  quantity  sufficient  for  accurate  analysis.  In  oper- 
ating upon  the  ox,  however,  Colin  has  succeeded  in  collecting  pure  chyle  in  considera- 
ble quantity. 

The  most  complete  analysis  of  chyle  from  the  human  subject  is  given  by  Dr.  Rees. 
The  fluid  was  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  vigorous  man,  a  little  more  than  an  hour 
after  his  execution  by  hanging.  The  subject  was  apparently  in  perfect  health  up  to  the 
moment  of  his  deatli.  The  evening  before,  he  ate  two  ounces  of  bread  and  four  ounces 
of  meat.  At  seven  oVlock  a.  m.,  precisely  one  hour  before  death,  he  took  two  cups  of 
tea  and  a  piece  of  toast ;  and  he  drank  a  glass  of  wine  just  before  mounting  the  scaffold. 
When  the  dissection  was  made,  the  body  was  yet  warm,  although  the  weather  was  quite 
cold.  The  thoracic  duct  was  rapidly  exposed  and  divided,  and  about  six  fluidrachms  of 
milky  chyle  were  collected.  The  fluid  was  neutral  and  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1024. 
The  foUowing  was  its  proximate  composition  : 

Composition  cf  Human  Chyle  from  the  TJioracic  Duct, 

Water. 904-8 

Albumen,  with  traces  of  fibrinous  matter 70*8 

Aqueous  extractive 5-6 

Alcoholic  extractive,  or  osmazoroc 5*2 

Alkaline  chlorides,  carbonates,  and  sulphates,  with  traces  uf  alkaline  phosphates 

and  oxides  of  iron 4*4 

Fatty  matters 9*2 

1,0000 

Of  the  constituents  of  the  chyle  not  given  in  the  ordinary  analyses,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  urea,  which,  in  all  probability,  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  lymph,  and 
sugar,  coming  from  the  saccharine  and  amylaceous  articles  of  food  during  the  digestion 
of  these  principles. 

The  difference  in  chemical  composition  between  the  unmixed  lymph  and  the  chyle  is 
very  well  illustrated  in  a  comparative  examination  of  these  two  fluids  taken  from  a  don- 
key. The  fiuids  were  collected  by  Mr.  Lane,  the  chyle  being  taken  from  the  lacteals 
before  reaching  the  thoracic  duct.  The  animal  was  killed  seven  hours  after  a  full  meal 
of  oats  and  beans.    The  following  analyses  of  the  fiuids  were  made  by  Dr.  Rees : 
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Composition  of  Chyle  and  Lymph  before  reaching  the  Thoracic  Duct, 

Chyle.  Lymph. 

Water 902-37  965*86 

Albuminous  matter 35*16  12*00 

Fibrinous  matter 8*70  1*20 

Animal  extractive  matter  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 8*32  2*40 

Animal  extractive  matter  soluble  in  water  only 12*88  13*19 

Fatty  matter 86*01  a  trace 

a  ,.     (  Alkaline  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates,   with  ) 

(     traces  of  alkaline  phosphates,  oxide  of  iron \  "  ^^^  **®^ 

1,00000         1,000*00 

•  The  above  analyses  show  a  very  marked  differeDce  in  the  proportion  of  solid  constitu- 
ents in  the  two  fluids.  The  chyle  contains  about  the  same  proportion  of  albumen 
and  fibrin  as  the  lymph,  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  salts.  The  proportion  of  fatty 
matters  in  the  chyle  is  very  great,  while  in  the  lymph  there  exists  only  a  trace.  The 
individual  constituents  of  the  chyle  given  in  the  above  tables  do  not  demand  any 
farther  consideration  than  they  have  already  received  under  the  head  of  lymph.  The 
albuminoid  matters  are  in  part  derived  from  the  food,  and  in  part  from  the  blood,  through 
the  admixture  of  the  chyle  with  lymph.  The  fatty  matters  are  derived  in  greatest  part 
from  the  food.  As  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  analyses  of  the  chyle  for  salts,  this 
fluid  has  been  found  to  contain  essentially  the  same  inorganic  constituents  as  the 
plasma  of  the  blood.  All  of  these  principles  are  rapidly  poured  into  the  blood,  where 
they  assist  in  supplying  the  material  which  is  being  constantly  consumed  in  the  process 
of  nutrition. 

The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  chyle  was  first  mentioned  by  Brande,  who  described 
it,  however,  rather  indefinitely.  Glucose  was  distinctly  recognized  in  the  chyle  by 
Trommer,  and  its  existence  in  many  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals  has  since  been  fully 
established  by  Colin. 

Mieroicopical  Characters  of  the  Chyle, — The  milky  appearance  of  the  chyle  as  con- 
trasted with  the  lymph  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of  excessively 
minute  fatty  granules.  The  liquid  becomes  much  less  opaque  when  treated  with  ether, 
which  disj*olve8  many  of  the  fatty  particles.  In  fact,  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct  is 
nothing  more  than  lymph  to  whicli  an  emulsion  of  fat  in  a  liquid  containing  albuminoid 
matters  and  salts  is  temporarily  added  during  the  process  of  intestinal  absorption.  The 
quantity  of  fatty  granules  in  the  chyle  varies  considerably  with  the  diet,  and  it  generally 
diminishes  progressively  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  vessels,  on  account  of  the  con- 
stant admixture  of  lymph.  The  size  of  the  granules  is  pretty  uniformly  from  yyi^nr  *^ 
TfWfs  of  *^  inch.  They  are  much  smaller  and  more  uniform  in  size  in  the  lacteals  than 
in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  Their  constitution  is  not  constant;  and  they  are  com- 
pose<l  of  the  different  varieties  of  fat  which  are  taken  as  food,  mingled  together  in  varia- 
ble proportions. 

The  ordinary  corpuscular  elements  of  the  lymph  (leucocytes  and  globulins)  are  also 
found  in  variable  quantity  in  the  chyle.    These  have  already  been  fully  considered. 

Movements  of  the  Lymph  and  the  ChyU, 

Compared  with  the  current  of  blood,  the  movements  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  are 
feeble  and  irregular ;  and  the  character  of  these  movements  is  such  that  they  are  evi- 
dently due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  As  regards  those  elements  which  are  derived  directly 
from  the  blood,  the  lymph  may  be  said  to  undergo  a  true  circulation ;  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  constant  transudation  at  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  vascular  system,  of  fluids  which 
ire  returned  to  the  circulating  blood  by  the  communications  of  the  lymphatic  system 
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with  the  great  veins.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  Ijmph  is  not  derived  entirely  from 
the  blood,  a  considerable  portion  resulting  from  interstitial  absorption  in  the  general  lym- 
phatic system  and  from  the  absorption  of  certain  nutritive  matters  by  the  chyliferons 
vessels.  These  are,  physiologically,  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  lymph  and 
chyle ;  and  they  are  taken  up  simply  to  be  carried  to  the  blood  and  do  not  pass  again 
from  the  general  vascular  system  into  the  lymphatics. 

As  far  as  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  has  any  bearing  upon  the  move- 
ments of  these  fluids  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  imbibi- 
tion of  new  materials  from  the  tissues  or  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  transudation 
of  the  Uquid  portions  of  the  blood ;  for  the  mechanism  of  the  passage  of  liquids  from  the 
blood-vessels  is  such  that  the  motive  power  of  the  blood  cannot  be  felt.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  in  the  mechanism  of  the  transudation  of  the  liquid  portions  of  the  secretions. 
The  force  with  which  fluids  are  discharged  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands  is  enormous  and 
is  independent  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  being  due  entirely  to  the  force  of  transudation 
and  secretion.  This  is  combined  with  the  force  of  imbibition,  and  with  it  forms  one  of 
the  important  agents  in  the  movements  of  the  lymph  and  chyle.  These  movements  are 
studied  with  great  difficulty.  One  of  the  first  peculiarities  to  be  observed  is,  that,  under 
normal  conditions,  the  vessels  are  seldom  distended,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  they 
contain  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  As  far  as  the  flow  in  the  vessels  of  medium 
size  is  concerned,  the  movement  is  probably  continuous,  subject  only  to  certain  moment- 
ary obstructions  or  accelerations  from  various  causes.  But,  in  the  large  vessels  situated 
near  the  thorax  and  in  those  within  the  chest,  the  movements  are  in  a  marked  degree 
remittent,  or  they  may  even  be  intermittent.  All  experimenters  who  have  observed  the 
flow  of  lymph  or  chyle  from  a  fistula  into  the  thoracic  duct  have  noted  a  constant 
acceleration  with  each  act  of  expiration,  and  an  impulse  synchronous  with  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  heart  has  been  frequently  observed. 

The  fact  that  the  lymphatic  system  is  never  distended,  and  the  existence  of  the 
numerous  valves  by  which  different  portions  may  become  isolated,  render  it  impossible 
to  estimate  the  general  pressure  of  fluid  in  these  vessels.  This  is  undoubtedly  subject  to 
great  variations  in  the  same  vessels  at  different  times,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  of  the 
lymphatic  system.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  the  amount  of  distention  of  the 
thoracic  duct  is  exceedingly  variable,  its  capacity  not  infrequently  being  many  times 
increased  during  active  absorption.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  attach  a  manometer 
to  any  part  of  the  lymphatic  system  without  seriously  obstructing  the  circulation  and 
consequently  exaggerating  the  normal  pressure ;  but  the  force  with  which  liquids  pene- 
trate these  vessels  is  very  great.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  experiment  of  ligating  the 
thoracic  duct ;  for,  after  this  operation,  unless  communicating  vessels  exist  by  which  the 
fluids  can  be  discharged  into  the  venous  system,  their  accumulation  is  frequently  snffi' 
cient  to  rupture  the  vessel. 

The  general  rapidity  of  the  current  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  has  never  been  accurate- 
ly estimated.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  variations  in  the  distention  of  these  ves- 
sels, the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  must  be  subject  to  constant  modifications.  B^olard, 
making  his  calculation  from  the  experiments  of  Colin,  who  noted  the  quantity  of  fluid 
discharged  in  a  given  time  from  fistulous  openings  into  the  thoracic  duct,  estimates  that 
the  rapidity  of  the  flow  in  this  vessel  is  about  one  inch  per  second.  This  estimate,  how- 
ever, can  be  only  approximative ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  flow  must  be  much  less  rapid 
in  the  vessels  near  the  periphery  than  in  the  large  trunks,  as  the  liquid  moves  in  a  space 
which  becomes  rapidly  contracted  as  it  approaches  the  openings  into  the  venous  system. 

Causes  of  the  Movements  of  the  Lymph  and  Chyle. 

Yarious  influences  combine  to  prodnce  the  movements  of  fluids  in  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem, some  being  constant  in  their  operation,  and  others,  intermittent  or  occasional. 
These  will  be  considered,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance. 
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Influence  of  the  Forces  of  Bndotmoiii  and  Transtidation  (vU  a  tergo). — The  forces 
of  endosmosifl  and  transudatioii  are  undoubtedly  the  main  causes  of  the  lymphatic  circu- 
lation, more  or  less  modified,  however,  by  influences  which  may  accelerate  or  retard 
the  current ;  but  this  action  is  capable  in  itself  of  producing  the  regular  movement  of 
the  lymph  and  chyle.  It  is  a  force  which  is  in  constant  activity,  as  is  seen  in  cases  of 
ligation  of  the  thoracic  duct,  an  operation  which  must  finaUy  abolish  all  other  forces 
which  aid  in  producing  the  lymphatic  circulation.  When  tbe  receptaculum  chyli  is  rap- 
tured as  a  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct,  the  vessel  gives  way  as  the 
result  of  the  constant  endosmotic  action,  in  the  same  way  that  tlie  exposed  membranes 
of  an  egg  may  be  ruptured  by  endosmosis,  when  immersed  in  water. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  influence  of  transudation  from  the  blood-vessels  and 
have  compared  it  to  the  force  with  which  the  secretions  are  discharged  into  the  ducts  of 
the  glands ;  and  in  placing  this,  with  the  force  of  endosmosis,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
agents  which  efiect  the  lymphatic  circulation,  its  importance  is  not  over-estimated.  This 
conclusion  can  hardly  be  avoided  when  we  consider  the  anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem. The  situations  in  which  the  endosmotic  force  originates  are  at  the  periphery,  where 
the  single,  homogeneous  wall  of  the  plexus  is  excessively  thin,  and  where  the  extent  of 
absorbing  surface  is  enormous.  If  liquids  can  penetrate  with  such  rapidity  and  force 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  where  their  entrance  is  opposed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fluids  already  in  their  interior,  they  certainly  must  pass  without  difliculty  through 
the  walls  of  the  lymphatics,  where  there  is  no  lateral  pressure  to  oppose  their  entrance, 
except  that  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  colnnm  of  liqaid.  This  pressure  is  readily 
overcome ;  and  the  numerous  valves  in  the  lymphatic  system  effectually  prevent  any 
backward  current.  The  liquid  that  passes  into  the  lymphatics  by  endosmosis  or  by 
transudation  produces  movement  by  displacing  an  equal  bulk  of  liquid  contained  in  the 
vessel.  We  observe  with  the  microscope  the  rapid  filling  and  rupture  of  microscopic 
cells  when  inmiersed  in  water ;  and  the  rough  experiments  by  which  the  operation  of 
endosmosis  is  ordinarily  illustrated,  in  wliich  the  extent  of  endosmotic  surface  is  infinite- 
ly small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  lymphatic  system,  exhibit  a  current  of  considerable 
force  and  rapidity.  When  we  remember  that  the  infinitely  numerous  lymphatic  radicles 
are  bathed  in  fluids  which  undoubtedly  pass  into  their  interior  with  great  facility,  and 
when  we  compare  the  probable  extent  of  this  endosmotic  surface  with  the  diameter  of  the 
thoracic  duct,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  this  force  should  be  capable  of  producing  a 
movement  in  the  great  trunk  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  per  second.  The  great  elasticity  of 
the  vessels  and  the  fact  tliat  they  are  never  completely  filled  allow  of  considerable  dis- 
tention of  isolated  portions  of  the  lymphatic  system  when  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the 
current  that  is  not  readily  overcome.  In  this  way  we  account  for  the  variations  in  the 
flow  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  which  are  of  such  constant  occurrence. 

Influtnee  of  the  Contractile  Walls  of  the  Vessels. — In  treating  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  it  has  already  been  observed  that  the  large  vessels  and  those  of  me- 
dium size  are  provided  with  unstriped  muscular  fibres  and  are  endowed  with  contractil- 
ity. This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  physiological  as  well  as  anatomical  investiga- 
tions. B^clard  states  that  he  has  often  produced  contractions  of  the  thoracic  duct  by 
tbe  application  of  the  two  poles  of  an  inductive  apparatus.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
the  lacteals  become  reduced  in  size  to  a  mere  thread,  even  while  under  observation. 
Although  experiments  have  generally  failed  to  demonstrate  any  regular  rhythmical  con- 
tractions in  the  lymphatic  system,  it  is  probable  that  the  vessels  contract  upon  their  con- 
tents, when  they  are  unusually  distended,  and  thus  assist  the  circulation,  the  action  of  the 
valves  opposing  a  regurgitating  current.  This  action,  however,  cannot  have  any  consid- 
erable and  regular  infiuence  upon  the  general  current. 

Influence  of  Pressure  from  Surrounding  Parts. — Contractions  of  the  ordinary  vol- 
untary muscles,  compression  of  the  abdominal  organs  by  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
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muscles,  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines,  and  pulsations  of  large  arteries  situ- 
ated against  the  lymphatic  trunks,  particularly  the  thoracic  aorta,  are  all  capable  of 
increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  the  lymph  and  chyle. 

The  contractions  of  voluntary  muscles  assist  the  lymphatic  circulation  in  precisely 
the  way  in  which  they  influence  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  venous  system ;  and  we  have 
nothing  to  add  regarding  this  action  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject  in 
connection  with  the  venous  circulation. 

Increase  in  the  flow  of  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct,  as  the  result  of  compression  of  the 
abdominal  organs  or  of  kneading  the  abdomen  with  the  hands,  was  observed  by  Magen- 
die,  and  the  fact  has  been  confirmed  in  all  recent  experiments  on  this  subject.  The  same 
effect,  though  probably  less  in  degree,  is  produced  by  the  peristaltic  contractions  of  the 
intestines. 

When  a  tube  is  introduced  into  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  duct,  it  is  frequently 
the  case  that  the  fluid  is  discharged  with  increased  force  at  each  pulsation  of  the  heart. 
This  was  frequently  observed  by  Dalton  in  his  experiments  on  the  thoracic  duct,  and  he 
describes  the  jets  as  being  '*  like  blood  coming  from  a  small  artery  when  the  circulation 
is  somewhat  impeded.*'  This  impulse  is  due  to  compression  of  the  thoracic  duct  as  it 
passes  under  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Its  influence  upon  the  general  current  of  the  lymph 
and  chyle  is  probably  insignificant,  but  the  fact  attracted  the  attention  of  Haller,  who 
attached  to  it  a  great  deal  more  importance  than  it  is  now  believed  to  possess. 

Infltience  of  the  MotemenU  of  Feapiration, — While  the  vie  a  tergo  must  be  regarded 
as  by  far  the  most  important  agent  in  the  production  of  the  lymphatic  circulation,  the 
movements  of  fluids  in  the  thoracic  duct  receive  constant  and  important  aid  from  the 
respiratory  acts.  This  fact  has  long  been  recognized ;  and  in  the  works  of  Haller  will 
be  found  a  full  discussion  of  the  iufluence  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  movements  of  the 
thorax  upon  the  circulation  of  chyle.  The  observations  of  Colin  on  this  subject  are 
most  valuable,  as  he  was  the  flrst  to  successfully  establish  a  fistula  into  the  thoracic  duct 
in  large  animals.  He  always  found  a  marked  remittency  in  the  flow  of  chyle  from  a  fis- 
tula into  the  thoracic  duct,  which  was  absolutely  synchronous  with  the  movements  of 
respiration.  With  each  act  of  expiration,  the  fluid  was  forcibly  ejected,  and,  with  inspira- 
tion, the  flow  was  very  much  diminished  or  even  arrested.  These  impulses  became  much 
more  marked  when  respiration  was  interfered  with  and  the  efforts  became  violent.  The 
intermittency  of  the  current  was  sometimes  so  decided,  that  the  pulsations  were  repeated 
in  a  long  elastic  tube  attached  to  the  canula  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  fluid. 

The  amount  of  influence  exerted  by  the  respiratory  movements  upon  the  flow  of  the 
lymph  and  chyle  can  be  best  appreciated  by  examining  carefully  the  mechanism  of  its 
operation. 

With  each  act  of  inspiration,  all  the  liquids,  as  well  as  the  air,  are  drawn  toward  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  In  this  way,  the  thoracic  duct  is  dilated  and  then  becomes  most 
distended  with  fluid.  At  the  same  time,  the  flow  of  lymph  from  the  right  lymphatic 
duct  into  the  right  subclavian  vein  is  increased.  After  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  thus 
dilated  in  inspiration,  at  the  moment  of  expiration,  in  common  with  all  the  other  parts 
contained  within  the  thorax,  it  undergoes  compression  ;  the  valves  prevent  the  reflux  of 
its  contents,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  fluid  is  then  discharged  with  increased 
force  into  the  left  subclavian  vein.  It  can  be  readily  understood  how  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion, while  it  has  a  tendency  to  flU  the  thoracic  duct  from  below,  opposes  the  discharge 
of  fluid  from  a  fistula. 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  is  evident  that,  although  there  are  many  circum- 
stances capable  of  modifying  the  currents  in  the  lymphatic  system,  the  regular  flow  of  the 
lymph  and  chyle  depends  chiefly  upon  the  t?M  a  tergo  ;  but  the  vessels  themselves  some- 
times undergo  contraction,  and  they  are  subject  to  occasional  compression  from  sur- 
rounding parts,  which,  from  the  existence  of  numerous  valves  in  the  vessels,  must  favor 
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the  current  toward  the  yenous  system.  The  alternate  dilatation  and  compression  of  the 
thoracic  duct  with  the  acts  of  respiration  likewise  aid  the  circulation,  and  they  are  more 
efScient  than  any  other  force,  except  the  vU  a  tergo.  The  action  of  the  valves  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  the  lymphatic  as  in  the  venous  system. 
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Secretion  in   General. 

The  phenomena  classed  hy  physiologists  under  the  head  of  secretion  are  intimately 
connected  witii  the  general  process  of  nutrition.  In  the  sense  in  wliich  the  term  secre- 
tion is  usually  received,  it  emhraces  most  of  the  processes  in  which  there  is  a  separation 
of  material  from  the  blood  or  a  formation  of  a  new  fluid  out  of  matters  furnished  by  the 
blood.  The  blood  itself,  the  lymph,  and  the  chyle,  are  no  longer  regarded  as  secre- 
tions. These  fluids,  like  the  tissues,  are  permanent  constituents  of  the  organism,  uuder- 
going  those  changes  only  that  are  necessary  to  their  proper  regeneration.  They  are 
likewise  characterized  by  the  presence  of  certain  formed  anatomical  elements,  which 
themselves  undergo  the  processes  of  molecular  destruction  and  regeneration.  These 
characters  are  not  possessed  by  the  secretions.  As  a  rule,  the  latter  are  homogeneous 
fluids,  without  formed  anatomical  elements,  except  as  accidental  constituents,  such  as  the 
desquamated  epithelium  in  mucus  or  in  sebaceous  matter.  The  secretions  are  not  per- 
manent, self-regenerating  fluids,  except  when  they  perform  simply  a  mechanical  function, 
as  the  humors  of  the  eye,  or  the  liquids  in  serous  and  synovial  cavities.  They  are  either 
discharged  from  the  body,  when  they  are  called  excretions,  or,  after  having  performed 
their  proper  function  as  secretions,  are  taken  up  again  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form 
by  the  blood. 

With  the  exception  of  those  fluids  which  have  a  function  almost  entirely  mechanical, 
the  relations  of  the  secretions  to  nutrition  are  so  close,  that  the  production  of  many  of 
them  forms  almost  a  part  of  this  great  function.  It  is  diflicult,  for  example,  to  con- 
ceive of  nutrition  without  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  constituents  of  the  urine, 
the  bile,  and  the  perspiration ;  and  it  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  study  satisfactorily  the 
phenomena  of  nutrition  without  considering  fully  the  various  excrementitious  principles, 
such  as  urea,  cholesterine,  creatine,  creatinine,  etc.,  for  the  constant  formation  and  dis- 
charge of  these  principles  by  disassimilation  create  the  necessity  for  the  deposition  of 
new  matter  in  nutrition.  Again,  the  most  important  of  the  secretions,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  excretions,  are  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  food  by  digestion,  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  great  nutritive  fluid. 
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As  would  natnrallj  be  supposed,  the  general  mechanism  of  secretion  was  very  im- 
perfectly understood  early  in  the  history  of  physiology,  when  little  was  known  of  the 
circalatioD,  the  functions  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and  particularly  of  nutrition.  From  its 
etymology,  the  term  should  signify  separation ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  many  of  the 
secreted  fluids  are  formed  in  the  glands  and  are  not  simply  separated  or  filtered  from 
tlie  blood.  Physiologists  now  regard  secretion  as  the  act  by  which  fluids,  holding  cer- 
tain solid  principles  in  solution,  and  sometimes  containing  liquid  nitrogenized  princi- 
ples, but  not  necessarily  possessing  formed  anatomical  elements,  are  separated  from  the 
blood  or  are  manufactured  by  special  organs  out  of  materials  furnished  by  the  blood. 
These  organs  may  be  membranes,  follicles,  or  collections  of  follicles  or  tubes.  In  the 
latter  instance  they  are  called  glands.  The  liquids  thus  formed  are  called  secretions; 
and  they  may  be  destined  to  perform  some  function  connected  with  nutrition  or  may  be 
simply  discharged  from  the  organism. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  formed  anatomical  elements  as  the  results  of 
secretion,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  fatty  particles  in  the  milk.  The  leucocytes 
found  in  pus,  the  spermatozoids  of  the  seminal  fluid,  and  the  ovum,  which  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  products  of  secretion,  are  real,  anatomical  elements  developed  in  the  way  in 
which  these  structures  are  ordinarily  formed.  It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated, 
for  example,  that  leucocytes,  or  pus-corpuscles,  are  developed  in  a  clear  blastema,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  special  secreting  organ,  and  that  spermatozoids  and  ova  are 
generated  by  a  true  development  in  the  testicles  and  the  ovaries,  by  a  process  entirely 
different  from  ordinary  secretion.  It  is  important  to  recognize  these  facts  in  studying 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  secretions  are  produced.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  of  the 
secretions,  as  the  sebaceous  matter,  a  certain  quantity  of  epithelium,  more  or  less  disin- 
tegrated, is  found,  but  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  admixture  of  desquamated 
matter  and  not  as  a  product  of  secretion. 

Classification  of  the  Secretions. — The  secretions  are  capable  of  a  physiological  clas- 
siflcation,  dependent  upon  differences  in  their  functions  and  in  the  mechanism  of  their  pro- 
duction. Investigations  within  the  past  few  years  have  shown  that  these  differences  are 
very  distinct. 

Certain  of  the  fluids  are  formed  by  special  organs,  and  have  important  functions  to 
perform  which  do  not  involve  their  discharge  from  the  organism.  These  may  be  classed 
as  the  true  secretions ;  and  the  most  striking  examples  of  such  are  the  digestive  fluids. 
Each  one  of  these  fluids  is  formed  by  a  special  gland  or  set  of  glands,  which  generally 
has  no  other  function ;  and  they  are  never  produced  by  any  other  part.  It  is  the  gland 
which  produces  the  characteristic  element  or  elements  of  the  true  secretions  out  of  mate- 
rials furnished  by  the  blood ;  and  the  principles  thus  formed  never  preexist  in  the  circu- 
lating fluid.  The  function  which  these  fluids  have  to  perform  is  generally  intermittent; 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  flow  of  the  secretion  is  intermittent,  taking  place  only 
when  its  action  is  required.  When  the  parts  which  produce  one  of  the  true  secretions 
are  destroyed,  as  may  be  sometimes  done  in  experiments  upon  living  animals,  the  charac- 
teristic elements  of  this  particular  secretion  never  accumulate  in  the  blood,  nor  are  they 
formed  vicariously  by  other  organs.  The  simple  effect  of  such  an  experiment  is  absence 
of  the  secretion  and  disturbances  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  its  function. 

Certain  other  of  the  fluids  are  composed  of  water,  holding  one  or  more  characteristic 
principles  in  solution,  which  result  from  the  physiological  waste  of  the  tissues.  These 
principles  have  no  function  to  perform  in  the  animal  economy  and  are  simply  separated 
from  the  blood  to  be  discharged  from  the  body.  These  may  be  classed  as  excretions, 
the  urine  being  the  type  of  fluids  of  this  kind.  The  characteristic  principles  of  the  excre- 
mentitious  fluids  are  formed  in  the  tissues,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  constant  changes 
going  on  in  all  organized,  living  structures.  They  are  not  produced  in  the  glands  by 
which  they  are  eliminated  but  appear  in  the  secretion  as  the  result  of  a  sort  of  elective 
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ftltratiOD  Crorm  the  bloo<L  Thej  hI^'ats  {>re6xi6t  in  the  circulating  fluid  snd  may  he  elim- 
tiiAted,  either  constantly  or  uceasionallv,  hy  a  nnmbor  of  organa.  As  they  are  produced 
oontinually  tu  the  dnbstance  of  the  tmHUed  and  are  taken  up  by  the  Itlood,  thoy  are  con* 
stall  tly  disc  handed  into  the  substance  of  the  proper  eliminating  orf^ans.  When  the  glands 
which  thu^  ehminote  these  principles  are  destroyed  or  when  their  functions  are  Bcnous- 
ly  hitpuired^  the  excrementitious  matters  may  accumnlate  in  the  blood  and  give  rise  to 
certain  to3ric  phenomena.  These  eft'ects^  however,  are  often  retarded  by  the  vicarious 
dtw^harge  of  such  principles  by  other  organs. 

There  are  some  fluids^  as  the  bile,  which  j>erform  important  functions  na  secretions, 
And  which  nevertheless  contain  certain  excrementitious  matters.  In  these  instances*  it  is 
only  the  ercrementitions  matters  that  are  discharged  from  the  organism. 

In  the  sheaths  of  some  tendons  and  of  muscles,  the  substance  of  mnftclcs,  and  in 
some  other  isituation!?,  are  found  fluids  which  simply  moisten  the  parts,  and  which  contain 
verj  JUtle  organic  matter,  with  but  a  small  proyjortioii  of  inorganic  salts.  Although 
these  ore  frequently  spoken  of  as  secretions,  they  are  produced  generally  by  a  siuiple, 
tiif»chanica]  transudation  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  through  the  walls 
of  the  %*esjels.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  lino  rigorously  between  transudation  and 
flome  of  the  pheuomena  of  secretion ;  particularly  as  late  ei^periments  upon  dialysis  have 
thown  that  simple,  osmotic  membranes  are  capable  of  separating  complex  solutions,  allow- 
ing certain  constituents  to  pass  much  more  freely  than  others*  This  fact  explains  why 
the  transuded  flnids  do  not  contain  all  the  soluble  principles  of  the  blood  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  exist  in  the  jdasma.  All  the  secreted  fluids,  both  the  true  secretions 
tod  tho  oxcretionSf  contain  many  of  the  inorganic  salta  of  the  blood-plasma, 

Mechanitm  o/the  Pnxhicthn  of  the  True  Seeretlm4,—K\ihox\^h  the  characteristic  ele- 
mc^nts  of  the  true  accretions  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood  or  in  any  other  of  the  animal 
fluids,  they  can  generally  be  extract<?d  in  quantity  from  the  glands,  particularly  during 
their  intervals  of  repose.  This  fact  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  with  regard  to 
many  of  the  digestive  fluids,  as  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  pancreatic  juice ;  and 
artiflciftl  fluids,  possessing  many  of  the  physiological  properties  of  the  natural  secretions, 
bave  been  prepared  by  simply  infusing  the  glandular  tissue  in  water.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  tberefore,  that,  even  during  the  periods  when  tlio  secretions  arc  not  discharged, 
the  glands  are  Liking  from  the  blood  matters  which  are  to  be  transformed  into  principles 
diaraeteristic  of  the  Individ aal  secretions,  and  that  this  process  is  constant.  Extending 
Mir  int^urries  into  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  these  peculiar  principles  are  formed, 
it  is  found  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  general  act  of  nutrition.  There  are  certain 
anatomical  elements  in  the  glands  which  have  the  power  of  selecting  the  proper  material 
from  the  blood  and  causing  them  to  undergo  a  peculiar  transformation ;  in  the  same  way 
that  the  muscular  tissue  takes  from  the  great  nutritive  fluid  albuminoid  mattera  and 
transforms  them  into  its  own  substance.  The  exact  nature  of  this  property  is  unex- 
plained. It  lH?longs  to  the  class  of  phenomena  observed  in  living  atmctures  only  and  ia 
sometimes  called  vital. 

In  all  of  the  secreting  organs,  a  variety  of  epithelium  is  found,  called  glandular,  which 
itanifl  to  possess  the  power  of  forming  the  pecoliar  elements  of  the  different  secretions. 
TlWimnch  as  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  tabes  or  follicles  of  the  glands  constitute  the 
only  peculiar  structures  of  tliese  j»arts,  the  rest  being  made  up  of  basement-membrane, 
conncrtivo  tissue,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  other  structures  which  are  distributed  gen- 
erally in  the  economy,  we  should  expect  that  these  alone  would  contain  the  elements  of 
liio  secretions.  In  all  probability  this  is  the  fact;  and,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  ghmda, 
thia  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  liver* 
oelli  contain  the  glycogenic  matter  formed  by  the  liver ;  and  it  has  been  farther  shown 
that,  when  the  cellular  structures  of  the  pancreas  have  been  destroyed,  the  secretion  ia 
no  longer  produced.    There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
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this  principle  to  the  glands  generally,  both  secretorj  and  excretory.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
known  to  pathologists,  that,  when  the  tabes  of  the  kidnej  have  become  denuded  of  their 
epitheliam,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  separating  from  the  blood  the  peculiar  constitu- 
ents of  the  urine. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  principles  peculiar  to  the  true  secretions,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  entertain  any  other  view  than  that  they  are  produced  in  the  epithelial  structures 
of  the  glands ;  and  the  old  idea  that  they  exist  ready-formed  in  the  blood  cannot  be 
maintained.  While  the  secretions  contain  inorganic  salts  in  solution,  transuded  from  the 
blood,  the  organic  constituents,  such  as  pepsin,  ptyaline,  pancreatine,  etc.,  are  readily 
distinguished  from  all  other  albuminoid  principles  by  their  peculiar  physiological  proper- 
ties ;  although  some  of  them  are  apparently  identical  with  albumen  in  their  ultimate 
composition  and  in  most  of  their  chemical  reactions. 

It  may  be  stated,  then,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  characteristic  elements  of 
the  true  secretions,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  excretioDs,  are  formed  de  novo  by  the 
epithelial  structures  of  the  glands,  out  of  material  furnished  by  the  blood.  Their  forma- 
tion is  by  no  means  confined  to  what  is  usually  termed  the  period  of  functional  activity 
of  the  glands,  or  the  time  when  the  secretions  are  poured  out,  but  it  takes  place  more 
or  less  constantly  when  no  fluid  is  discharged. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  formation  of  the  elements  of  the  secretions  takes  place 
with  fully  as  much  activity  in  the  intervals  of  secretion  as  during  the  discharge  of  fluid ; 
and  most  of  the  glands  connected  with  the  digestive  system  seem  to  require  certain  inter- 
vals of  repose  and  are  capable  of  discharging  their  secretions  for  a  limited  time  only. 

When  a  secreting  organ  is  called  into  functional  activity — ^like  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  or  the  pancreas,  upon  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  alimentary  canal — a 
marked  change  in  its  condition  takes  place.  The  circulation  in  the  part  is  then  very 
much  increased  in  activity,  thus  furnishing  water  and  the  inorganic  elements  of  the 
secretion.  This  difference  in  the  vascularity  of  the  glands  during  their  activity  is  very 
marked  when  the  organs  are  exposed  in  a  living  animal  and  is  one  of  the  important  facts 
bearing  upon  the  mechanism  of  secretion.  Beaumont  observed  this  in  his  experiments 
on  St.  Martin  and  was  the  first  to  show  conclusively  that  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  only 
when  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach  or  when  some  stimulus  is  applied  to  its  mucous 
membrane.  Bernard,  in  his  experiments  upon  the  pancreas,  noted  the  pale  appearance 
of  the  gland  during  the  intervals  of  digestion  and  its  reddened  and  congested  condition 
when  the  secretion  flowed  from  the  duct ;  and  these  observations  have  been  confirmed 
by  all  who  have  experimented  upon  the  glands  in  living  animals. 

In  later  experiments  upon  the  circulation  in  the  salivary  glands  and  its  relation  to 
secretion,  Bernard  has  fuUy  investigated  the  variations  in  the  vascular  supply  to  the 
glands,  with  the  most  definite  and  satisfactory  results.  His  observations  were  made 
chiefly  upon  the  submaxillary  gland  in  dogs ;  and  he  has  shown  that,  during  the  func- 
tional activity  of  this  organ,  if  a  tube  be  introduced  into  the  vein,  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  may  be  collected  in  a  given  time  is  four  or  five  times  that  which  is  discharged  in 
the  intervals  of  secretion.  It  was  ascertained,  also,  that  the  venous  blood  coming  from 
the  gland  contained  much  less  water  than  the  arterial  blood ;  and,  on  comparing  the 
quantity  of  water  lost  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  throtigh  the  gland  in  a  given  time  witii 
the  quantity  discharged  in  the  saliva,  they  were  found  to  exactly  correspond. 

The  differences  in  the  quality  and  the  composition  of  the  blood  coming  from  the 
.  glands  during  their  repose  and  their  activity  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  mech- 
anism of  secretion.  As  far  as  the  composition  is  concerned,  these  diff^erences  appear  to 
be  dependent  mainly  upon  the  modifications  in  the  circulation.  When  the  gland  is  in 
repose,  the  blood  coming  from  it  has  the  usual  dark,  venous  hue  and  contains  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid ;  but,  during  secretion,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  passing 
through  the  organ  is  increased,  the  color  is  nearly  as  bright  as  that  of  arterial  blood,  and 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  aaid  is  very  small.    At  this  time,  also,  the  blood  is  frequently 
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discharged  from  the  vein  pulsatim  to  the  distance  of  several  inches.  The  cause  of  this 
difference  in  color  is  very  easily  understood.  Daring  the  intervals  of  secretion,  the  hlood 
IS  sent  to  the  gland  for  the  purposes  of  nntrition  and  the  manufacture  of  the  elements  of 
the  secretion.  It  then  passes  through  the  part  in  moderate  quantity  and  undergoes  the 
usual  change  from  arterial  to  venous,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  oxygen  disappears  and 
carbonic  acid  is  formed;  but,  when  secretion  commences,  the  ordinary  nutritive  changes 
are  not  sufficient  to  deoxidize  the  increased  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  venous  charatcer 
of  the  blood  coming  from  the  part  is  very  much  less  marked.  These  facts  enable  us  to 
form  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  mechanism  of  secretion ;  although  the  exact  nature  of 
the  forces  which  effect  the  changes  of  the  organic  principles  of  the  blood  into  the  charac- 
teristic elements  of  the  secretions  is  not  understood.  Experiments,  however,  have  shown 
tliat,  in  the  act  of  secretion,  there  are  two  tolerably  distinct  processes : 

1.  It  may  be  assumed  that,  at  all  times,  the  peculiar  secreting  cells  of  the  glands  are 
forming,  more  or  less  actively,  the  elements  of  the  secretions,  which  may  be  washed  out 
of  the  part  or  extracted  by  maceration  ;  but,  during  the  intervals  of  secretion,  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  received  by  the  glands  is  relatively  small. 

2.  In  obedience  to  the  proper  stimulus,  when  a  gland  takes  on  secretion,  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  it  receives  is  four  or  five  times  greater  than  it  is  during  repose.  At  that 
time,  water,  with  certain  of  the  salts  of  the  blood  in  solution,  passes  into  the  secreting 
structure,  takes  up  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  secretion,  and  fluid  is  discharged 
by  the  duct. 

In  all  the  secretions  proper,  there  arc  intervals,  either  of  complete  repose,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  gastric  juice  or  the  pancreatic  juice,  or  periods  when  the  activity  of  the 
secretion  is  very  greatly  diminished,  as  in  the  saliva.  These  periods  of  repose  seem  to 
be  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  function  of  the  secreting  glands ;  forming 
a  marked  contrast  with  the  constant  action  of  the  organs  of  excretion.  It  is  well 
known,  for  example,  that  the  function  of  digestion  is  seriously  disturbed  when  the  act  is 
too  prolonged  from  the  habitual  ingestion  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  food. 

From  the  considerations  already  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  the  secretions,  as  a 
rule,  are  formed  by  the  epithelial  structures  of  the  glands.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  speculation  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  this  action  of  the  cells.  As  we  before 
remarked,  this  question  cannot  be  considered  as  settled.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that 
the  cells  are  ruptured  during  secretion  and  discharge  their  contents  into  the  ducts,  for, 
under  these  circumstances,  wo  should  expect  to  find  some  of  their  structure  in  the 
secreted  fluid ;  whereas,  aside  from  accidental  constituents,  the  secretions  are  homogene- 
ous and  do  not  contain  any  formed  anatomical  elements.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  action  takes  place  and  that  more  or  less  of  the  glandular  epithelium 
is  destroyed  whenever  secretion  occurs ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
can  only  assume  that  the  secreting  cells  induce  certain  transformations  in  the  organic 
elements  of  the  blood  and  modify  transudation,  without  pretending  to  understand  the 
exact  nature  of  this  process. 

The  theory,  that  the  discharge  of  the  secretions  is  due  simply  to  mechanical  causes  and 
is  attributable  solely  to  the  increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood,  cannot  be  sustained.  Press- 
ure xmdoubtedly  has  considerable  influence  upon  the  activity  of  secretion ;  but  the  flow 
will  not  always  take  place  in  obedience  to  simple  pressure,  and  secretion  may  be  induced 
for  a  limited  time  without  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the  gland. 

The  glands  possess  a  peculiar  irritability,  which  is  manifested  by  their  action  in 
response  to  proper  stimulation.  During  secretion,  they  generally  receive  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood;  but  this  is  not  indispensable,  and  secretion  may  be  excited  without 
any  modification  of  the  circulation.  This  irritability  will  disappear  when  the  artery  sup- 
plying the  part  with  blood  is  ligated  for  a  number  of  hours;  and  secretion  cannot  then 
be  excited,  even  when  the  blood  is  again  allowed  to  circulate.  If  the  gland  be  not 
deprived  of  blood  for  too  long  a  period,  the  irritability  is  soon  restored ;  but  it  may  be 
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permanently  destrojed  by  depriving  the  part  of  blood  for  a  long  time.  These  £Eu;t8 
are  very  striking  and  they  show  a  certain  similarity  between  glandular  and  mnscolar 
irritability,  although  their  properties  are  manifested  in  very  different  ways. 

MechanUm  of  the  Produetion  of  the  Excretions, — Certain  of  the  glands  have  the  func- 
tion of  separating  from  the  blood  excrementitious  matters,  which  are  of  no  use  in  the 
economy  and  are  simply  to  be  discharged  from  the  system.  These  matters,  which  will 
be  fully  considered,  both  in  connection  with  the  fluids  of  which  they  form  a  part  and 
under  the  head  of  nutrition,  are  entirely  different  in  their  mode  of  production  from  the 
characteristic  elements  of  the  secretions.  The  formation  of  excrementitious  principles 
takes  place  in  the  tissues  and  is  connected  with  the  general  process  of  nutrition ;  and  in 
the  excreting  glands  there  is  simply  a  separation  of  matters  already  formed.  The  action 
of  the  excreting  organs  being  constant,  there  is  not  that  regular,  periodic  increase  in  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  which  is  observed  in  secreting  organs;  but  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  blood  which  comes  from  the  kidneys  is  nearly  as  red  as  arterial  blood,  showing 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  which  this  organ  receives  is  greater  than  is  required  for  mere 
nutrition,  the  excess,  as  in  the  secreting  organs,  furnishing  the  water  and  inorganic  salts 
that  are  found  in  the  urine.  It  has  also  been  shown  that,  when  the  secretion  of  urine  is 
interrupted,  the  blood  of  the  renal  veins  becomes  dark,  like  the  blood  in  the  general 
venous  system. 

The  function  of  excretion  is  not,  under  all  conditions,  confined  to  the  ordinary  excre* 
tory  organs.  When  their  action  is  disturbed,  certain  of  the  secreting  glands,  as  the 
follicles  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  may  for  a  time  eliminate  excrementitious  matters ; 
but  this  is  abnormal  and  is  analogous  to  the  elimination  of  foreign  matters  from  the 
blood  by  the  glands. 

Influence  of  the  Oompontian  and  Preuure  of  the  Blood  upon  Secretion, — Under  nor- 
mal conditions,  the  composition  of  the  blood  has  little  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  secret- 
ing organs,  as  it  simply  furnishes  the  material  out  of  which  the  characteristic  principles 
of  the  secretion  are  formed ;  but,  when  certain  foreign  matters  are  taken  into  the  system 
or  are  injected  into  the  blood-vessels,  they  are  eliminated  by  the  different  glandular 
organs,  both  secretory  and  excretory.  These  organs  seem  to  possess  a  power  of  selection 
in  the  elimination  of  different  substances.  Thus,  sugar,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
the  salts  of  iron,  are  eliminated  in  greatest  quantity  by  the  kidneys ;  the  salts  of  iron,  by 
the  kidneys  and  the  gastric  tubules ;  and  iodine,  by  the  salivary  glands. 

The  act  of  secretion  is  almost  always  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  supplying  the  glands;  and  it  has  been  shown,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  an  exaggeration  in  the  pressure,  if  the  nerves  of  the  glands  do  not  exert  an  opposing 
influence,  increases  the  activity  of  secretion.  The  experiments  of  Bernard  on  this  point 
show  the  influence  of  pressure  upon  the  salivary  and  the  renal  secretion,  particularly  the 
latter.  After  inserting  a  tube  into  one  of  the  ureters  of  a  living  animal,  so  that  the 
activity  of  the  renal  secretion  could  be  accurately  observed,  the  pressure  in  the  renal  artery 
was  increased  by  tying  the  crural  and  the  brachial.  It  was  then  found  that  the  flow  of 
urine  was  markedly  increased.  The  pressure  was  afterward  diminished  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  which  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine. 
The  same  phenomena  were  observed  in  analogous  experiments  upon  the  submaxillary 
secretion.  These  striking  facts,  as  we  have  already  seen,  do  not  demonstrate  that  secretion 
is  due  simply  to  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  glands,  although  this  undoubt- 
edly exerts  an  important  influence.  It  is  necessary  that  every  condition  should  be 
favorable  to  the  act  of  secretion  for  this  influence  to  be  effective.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  pdn  is  capable  of  completely  arresting  the  secretion  of  urine,  operating 
undoubtedly  through  the  nervous  system.  If  the  flow  of  urine  be  arrested  by  pain, 
an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  part  fails  to  influence  the  secretion.    To  illus- 
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UiU  fact  more  fully ,  Bernard  didded  the  nerved  on  om^  f)idc%  tlirongh  whieU  tlttj 
re^ex  ncrroufi  actioo  was  commnnicated  to  the  kidoey,  learing  the  other  ^ido  intaci  IIu 
ihuD  found  that  iocreuBe  in  the  arterial  |)re»«iur«,  accompanied  with  [min,  diriiinished  th« 
flow  of  nriDO  upon  tlio  sound  eide,  through  which  the  nervouji  action  could  operate^  an<i 
ioorcjiswl  it  upun  the  other. 

Tlie  influeoco  of  pna^nre  of  blood  upon  secTetion  may,  then,  bo  snnjmcd  up  in  a  few 
wordai:  There  is  ahvaysi  an  rncreaue  in  the  activity  of  secretion  when  the  pressure  of 
UoucI  in  the  glands  b  Increased,  and  a  diminution  when  the  pressure  is  reduced ;  exeejit 
wh<^  there  is  «ome  modifying  influence  operating  through  the  nervous  system, 

If\fiu€ne0  qf  th«  Nertom  Sjfitem  vpon  Secretion. — The  fact  that  the  seer ctiona  are  gon- 
LJIllly  intorniittent  in  their  flow,  being  discharged  in  obedience  to  impressioni*  wliich  «rc 

de  only  when  there  \%  a  deraand  for  the  ciercise  of  their  functionsi,  would  naturally 
liad  to  the  supposition  that  they  are  reguhitcd,  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  ncrvona 
»y»ten) ;  particularly  as  it  \%  now  well  established  that  the  nerves  are  capable  of  modify* 
iog  and  regulating  local  circtdations.  The  same  facts  apply,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the 
exerMions,  which  are  also  'subject  t^j  considerable  moil ifl cations.  A  few  years  ago, 
indeed,  there  was  considerable  discussion  regarding  a  snbdi vision  of  the  reflex  system  of 
nerves,  which  was  supposed  to  preside  over  secretion  and  was  called  the  exeito-secre- 
lory  system.  The  facts  which  led  to  the  description  of  this  system  of  nerves  bad  long 
been  observed,  and  they  simply  illustrated  the  production  of  the  secretiona  in  response  to 
irritation. 

Experiments  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  nervous  influence  in  the 
production  of  tl^e  secretions ;  but  the  observations  of  Bernard  sbow  that  tlie  effects  are 
produced  mainly  by  increasing  the  activity  of  the  circulation  in  the  glan/ls.  This  taked 
place  in  greatest  part  tbrough  lilamenta  from  the  sympathetic  system^  which  are  dis- 
tribuied  to  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries  of  supply*  When  these  fllameuts  are 
dif  }ded«  the  circulation  is  increased  here,  as  in  other  situations,  and  secretion  is  the  result ; 
and,  if  the  extremity  of  the  ner\e  connected  with  the  gland  be  galvanized,  contraction 
of  the  vessels  follows,  and  the  secretion  is  arrested. 

With  regard  to  many  of  the  glands^  Bernard  haa  aliown  that  the  inflnenoe  of  the  sym- 
pathotic  is  antagonized  by  nerves  derived  from  the  cerobro-spinal  system,  which  hitter  ho 
colU  the  motor  nerves  of  the  glands.  The  motor  nerve  of  the  submaxillary  is  the  chorda 
tjmpani ;  and,  as  both  this  nerve  and  the  sympiithetic,  together  with  the  excretory  duct 
af  '  *  i  can  be  easily  exposed  and  operated  upon  in  a  living  animal,  most  of  the 
#^  I  uf  Bernard  have  been  pei-formed  upon  this  gland.     When  all  these  parts  arc 

exposed  iLud  a  tube  is  introduced  into  the  aevlivary  duct»  division  of  the  sympathetic  induces 
Mcrel!on«  with  an  increase  in  the  circulation  in  the  gland,  the  blo(.Ml  in  the  vein  becoming 
r^d.  On  the  other  hand,  division  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  sympathetic  being  intact, 
orrMt*  aecretion,  and  the  venous  blood  coming  from  the  gland  becomes  dark.  If  the 
nervM  be  now  galvanized  alternately,  it  will  bo  found  that  galvanization  of  the  sympa- 
thetic produces  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  gland  and  arrests  secretion,  while  the 
•tltnulus  ap>plied  to  the  chorda  tympani  increases  the  circulation  and  excites  secretion. 
BnoQgb  is  known  of  the  nervous  influences  which  modify  secretion,  to  admit  of  the 
iaHarQUee  that  all  tlie  glands  are  possessed  of  nerves  through  which  reflex  phenomena, 
nffectlng  their  secretions^  take  place*  It  is  the  motor,  or  functional  nerve  of  the  gland 
ihroQgh  which  the  reflex  action  takes  place ;  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  being  con- 
lUnt  and  the  same  as  in  other  parts  where  it  is  distributed  to  blood-vessels. 

As  reflex  phenomena  involve  the  action  of  a  nervous  centre,  it  becomes  an  interesting 
queation  to  determine  whether  any  particular  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system  preside 
orer  the  various  secretions.  We  must  refer  again  to  the  experiments  of  Bernard  for  an 
elucidation  of  this  question.  If  a  puncture  be  made  in  the  space  included  between  the 
oHfin  of  the  pneumogastrics  and  the  auditory  nervea^  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
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there  is  an  increase  in  the  discharge  of  urine,  with  an  excretion  of  sugar  dae  to  an  exag- 
geration in  the  sugar-producing  function  of  the  liver.  Irritation  applied  a  little  higher, 
toward  the  pons  Varolii  and  just  posterior  to  the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  is 
followed  hj  a  great  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  salivary  secretion. 

Mental  emotions,  pmn,  and  various  circumstances,  the  influence  of  which  upon  secre- 
tion has  long  been  observed,  operate  through  the  nervous  system.  Numerous  familiar 
instances  of  this  kind  are  quoted  in  works  on  physiology :  such  as  the  secretion  of  tears; 
arrest  or  production  of  the  salivary  secretions ;  sudden  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  the 
mammary  glands,  from  violent  emotion ;  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  or  of  the 
intestinal  tract,  from  fear  or  anxiety ;  with  other  examples  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate. 

The  effects  of  destruction  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  parenchyma  of  some  of  the 
glandular  organs  are  very  curious  and  interesting.  Mtdler  and  Peipers  destroyed  the 
nerves  distributed  to  the  kidney  and  found  that,  not  only  was  the  secretion  arrested 
in  the  great  msgority  of  instances,  but  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys  became  softened  and 
broken  down.  These  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  Bernard.  He  found  that  ani- 
mals operated  upon  in  this  way  died,  and  that  the  tissue  of  the  kidney  was  broken  down 
into  a  fetid,  semifluid  mass.  After  division  of  the  nerves  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  organs 
became  atrophied,  but  they  did  not  undergo  the  peculiar  putrefactive  change  which  was 
observed  in  the  kidneys.  The  same  effect  was  produced  when  the  nerve  was  paralyzed  by 
introducing  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  woorara  at  the  origin  of  the  little  artery  which 
is  distributed  to  the  submaxillary  gland. 

General  Structure  of  Secreting  Organs, — ^In  treating  of  the  mechanism  of  secretion 
and  excretion,  it  has  been  evident  that  all  glandular  organs  must  be  supplied  with  blood 
to  furnish  the  materials  for  secretion,  and  be  provided  with  epithelium,  which  changes 
these  matters  into  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  secretions.  We  can  understand  how 
certain  of  the  liquid  and  saline  constituents  of  the  blood  can  escape  by  exosmosis  through 
the  homogeneous  walls  of  the  capillaries,  but  the  more  complex  secreted  fluids  require 
for  their  formation  a  different  kind  of  action ;  although,  in  the  act  of  secretion,  there  is 
considerable  transudation  of  liquid  and  saline  matters,  which  take  up  in  their  course  the 
peculiar  principles  formed  by  the  cells. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  transudation  and  the  simplest 
forms  of  secretion,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  general  terms,  that  fluids  which  are  exhaled 
directly  from  the  blood-vessels,  without  the  intervention  of  glandular  apparatus  or  of  a 
secreting  membrane,  are  transudations ;  while  all  fluids  produced  by  simple  membranes 
or  by  follicles,  or  which  are  discharged  from  the  ducts  of  glands,  are  secretions.  This 
division  places  the  intermuscular  fluid  and  the  fluid  found  in  all  soft  tissues  among  the 
transudations,  and  the  serous  and  synovial  fluids  among  the  secretions. 

The  serous  and  synovial  membranes  present  the  simplest  form  of  a  secreting  apparatus. 
Blood  is  supplied  to  them  in  small  quantity,  and,  on  their  free  surfaces,  are  arranged  one 
or  two  layers  of  epithelial  cells  which  effect  the  slight  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
transuded  fluids.  In  some  of  the  serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  the 
amount  of  secretion  is  very  small ;  but  others,  like  the  serous  pericardium  and  the  synovial 
membranes,  secrete  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid.  The  action  of  all  of  these  membranes 
may  become  exaggerated,  as  a  pathological  condition,  and  the  amount  of  their  secretions 
is  then  very  large. 

Anatomists  have  now  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  structure  of  what  ore  called  the 
glandular  organs ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  simply  present  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  secreting  surface  is  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  compressed,  as  it  were,  into  a 
comparatively  small  space.  The  mucous  follicles,  for  example,  are  simple  inversions  of  a 
portion  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  while  the  ordinary  racemose  glands  are  nothing  more 
than  collections  of  follicles  around  the  extremities  of  excretory  ducts.    These  ideas  oon- 
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cerning  the  general  anatomy  of  the  glands  date  from  the  observations  of  Malpighi,  who 
was  the  first  to  correct  the  old  notion  that  the  secretions  were  discharged  into  the  glan- 
dular orgaDs  through  openings  in  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  could  have 
been  known  of  the  mechanism  of  secretion  before  the  connection  between  the  arteries 
and  veins  had  been  ascertained,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  also  discovered  by 
Malpighi.  Although  the  ideas  of  Malpighi  were  not  at  first  generally  received,  more 
recent  observations  with  the  microscope  have  shown  that  they  were  in  the  main  correct ; 
although,  from  the  imperfection  of  his  optical  instruments,  Malpighi  was  unable  to  inves- 
tigate very  thoroughly  the  minute  structure  of  the  glands. 

Anatomical  Classification  of  Glandular  Organs, — The  organs  which  produce  the 
different  secretions  are  susceptible  of  a  classification  according  to  their  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities, which  greatly  facilitates  their  study.    They  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

1.  Secreting  membranes, — Examples  of  these  are  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes. 

2.  Follicular  glands. — Examples  of  these  are  the  simple  mucous  follicles,  the  follicles 
of  Lieberktihn,  and  the  uterine  follicles. 

3.  Tubular  glands. — Examples  of  these  are  the  ccruminous  glands,  the  sudoriparous 
glands,  and  the  kidneys. 

4.  Racemose  glands,  simple  and  compound, — ^Examples  of  the  simple  racemose  glands 
are  the  sebaceous  and  Meibomian  glands,  the  tracheal  glands,  and  the  glands  of  Brunner. 
Examples  of  the  compound  racemose  glands  are  the  salivary  glands,  the  pancreas,  the 
lachrymal  glands,  and  the  mammary  glands. 

5.  Ductless,  or  hlood-glands. — Examples  of  these  are  the  thymus,  the  thyroid,  the 
supra-renal  capsules,  and  the  spleen. 

The  liver  is  a  glandular  organ  which  cannot  be  placed  in  any  one  of  the  above  sub- 
divisions, as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  treat  specially  of  its  anatomy.  The  lymphatic 
glands  and  other  parts  connected  with  the  lymphatic  and  the  lacteal  system  are  not 
embraced  in  the  above  classification.    These  are  sometimes  called  conglobate  glands. 

The  general  structure  of  secreting  membranes  and  the  follicular  glands  is  very  simple. 
The  secreting  parts  consist  of  a  membrane,  generally  homogeneous,  on  the  secreting  sur- 
face of  which  are  found  epithelial  cells,  either  tesselated  or  of  the  variety  called  glandular. 
Beneath  this  membrane,  ramify  the  blood-vessels  which  furnish  the  elements  of  the  secre- 
tions. The  follicular  glands  are  simply  digital  inversions  of  this  structure,  with  rounded, 
blind  extremities,  the  glandular  epithelium  lining  the  follicles. 

The  tubular  glands  have  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the  follicles,  except  that  the 
tubes  arc  long  and  are  more  or  less  convoluted.  The  more  complex  of  these  organs  con- 
tain connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics. 

The  compound  racemose  glands  are  composed  of  branching  ducts,  around  the  extrem- 
ities of  which  are  arranged  collections  of  rounded  follicles,  like  bunches  of  grapes.  In 
addition  to  the  epithelium,  basement-membrane,  and  blood-vessels,  these  organs  contain 
connective  tissue,  fibro-plastic  elements,  lymphatics,  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  and 
nerves.     In  the  simple  racemose  glands  the  excretory  duct  does  not  branch. 

The  ductless  glands  contain  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  sometimes  involuntary 
muscular  fibres,  fibro-plastic  elements,  and  a  peculiar  structure  called  pulp,  which  is  com- 
posed of  fluid  with  cells  and  occasionally  with  closed  vesicles.  These  are  sometimes  called 
blood-glands,  because  they  are  supposed  to  modify  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  their 
substance. 

The  testicles  and  the  ovaries  are  not  simply  glandular  organs ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
production  of  mucous  or  watery  secretions,  their  principal  function  is  to  develop  certain 
anatomical  elements,  the  spermatozoids  and  the  ova.  The  physiology  of  these  organs 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  generation 

Classification  of  the  Secreted  Fluids. — The  products  of  the  various  glands  may  be 
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divided,  according  to  their  fanction,  into  secretions  and  excretions.  The  secreted  fluids 
m&j  he  suhdivided  into  the  permanent  secretions,  which  have  a  more  or  less  mechanical 
fanction,  and  transitory  secretions;  some  of  the  latter,  like  mncos,  are  thrown  off  in 
small  quantity,  without  heing  actucdly  excrementitious ;  others,  like  most  of  the  digestive 
fluids,  are  produced  intermittently  and  they  rapidly  and  finally  undergo  resorption. 

Tabular  View  of  the  Secreted  Fluids. 
Secretions  Proper, 
Permanent  Fluids. 

Vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 

Fluid  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear. 

Cephalo-racbidian,  or  subarachnoid  fluid. 


Serous  fluids. 

Synovial  fluid. 

Aqueous  humor  of  tbe  eye. 


Transitory  Fluids. 


Mucus,  in  many  varieties. 
Sebaceous  matter. 

Cerumen,  the  waxy  secretion  of  the  external  me- 
atus. 
Meibomian  fluid. 
Milk  and  colostrum. 
Tears. 


Saliva. 

Gastric  juice. 

Pancreatic  juice. 

Secretion  of  the  glands  of  Brunner. 

Secretion  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn. 

Secretion  of  the  follicles  of  the  large  intestine. 

Bile  (also  an  excretion). 


Excretione. 
Perspiration  and  the  secretion  of  the  axillary  I  Urine, 
glands.  I  Bile  (also  a  secretion). 

Fluids  containing  Formed  Anatomical  Elements. 
Seminal  fluid,  containing,  beside  spermatozoids,  the  secretions  of  a  number  of  glandular  structures. 
Fluid  of  the  Graafian  follicles. 


Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Serous  and  Synovial  Membranes. 

The  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  which  are  frequently  classed  together  by  anato- 
mists, present  several  well-marked  points  of  distinction,  both  as  regards  their  structure 
and  the  products  of  their  secretion.  The  serous  membranes  are  the  arachnoid,  pleura, 
pericardium,  peritoneum,  and  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  The  synovial  membranes  are 
found  around  all  tbe  movable  articulations.  They  also  form  elongated  sacs  enveloping 
many  of  the  long  tendons,  and  they  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  body  in  the  form  of 
shut  sacs,  when  they  are  called  bursse. 

Serous  Membranes, — The  structure  of  the  serous  membranes  is  very  simple.  They 
consist  of  a  dense  tissue  of  fibres,  which  is  frequently  quite  closely  adherent  to  the  sub- 
jacent parts,  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  pavement,  or  tesselated  epithelium.  The 
fibres  are  mainly  of  the  inelastic  variety,  arranged  in  bundles,  interlacing  each  other  in 
the  form  of  a  close  net-work,-  and  mingled  with  small,  wavy  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  and 
numerous  blood-vessels.  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  serous 
membranes  contain  nerves  and  lymphatics,  although  the  latter  are  generally  quite  abun- 
dant in  the  subjacent  parts,  particularly  beneath  the  serous  membranes  covering  the 
viscera.  The  capillary  blood-vessels  are  in  the  form  of  a  close,  polygonal  net-work,  with 
sharp  angles.  The  epithelium  of  the  serous  membranes  is  pale,  regular,  with  rather 
large  nuclei,  and  is  easily  detached  after  death.  These  membranes,  as  a  rule,  form  closed 
sacs,  with  their  opposing  or  free  surfaces  nearly  in  apposition.  The  secretion,  which  is 
generally  very  small  in  quantity,  is  usually  contained  in  their  cavity.  The  exception  to 
this  rule  is  the  arachnoid  membrane,  the  surfaces  of  wliich  are  exactly  in  apposition, 
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l«  fimd  being  situated  tienenth  both  lajerii.    The  peritoneum  of  tha  female  haa  an  open* 
in^  ou  iiithor  ^ide  for  the  Fallopian  tabes. 

Synoviiil  MarnhraneB, — The  trae  synoTial  membratiea  are  fonnd  In  tho  diarthrodial,  or 
movablo  artictiktious ;  but  in  various  parts  of  the  body  are  found  cloied  »aci*,  ahualhs, 
etc.,  which  resemble  synovial  membranes  both  in  structure  and  in  function.  Every  mova- 
hh  joint  is  enveloped  in  a  capsnle,  which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  edgea  of  the  articu* 
Iftting  cartila^  and  is  oven  reflected  npon  \ts  sarface  for  a  short  distance.  It  was  for- 
merly thought  that  these  membranes^  like  the  serous  sacSj  wore  closed  bagft,  with  one 
layer  attached  to  the  cartila^  and  the  other  passing  between  the  bones  so  us  to  enclose 
tbe  Joint;  bat  it  ia  now  the  general  opinion  that  the  cartilage  which  incmsts  the  arlion- 
lating  extremities  of  the  bones,  though  bathed  in  synovial  fluid,  is  not  itself  covered  by 
a  menibrand. 

The  flbroua  portion  of  the  synovial  membranes  is  more  dense  and  resisting  and  lesa 
elastic  than  the  serous  membranes.  It  is  composed  of  white  inelastic  fibrons  tissne,  with 
a  few  elastic  fibres  and  blood-vessels.  The  latter  are  generally  not  so  numerous  as  in 
the  serous  membranes.  The  internal  snrface  is  lined  with  small  cells  of  flattened  pave- 
mrat-epitbelian),  with  rather  large,  rounded  nuclei*  ITiese  cells  exist  in  from  one  to  two 
or  four  layers. 

In  most  of  the  joints,  especially  thoae  of  large  size,  aa  the  knee  and  the  hip,  the  syno- 
riad  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  trno  adipose 
Itaaae.  In  nearly  all  the  joints^  the  membrane  presents  fringed,  vascular  processes, 
called  sometimes  synovial  fringes.  These  are  composed  of  looped  vessels  of  considerable 
alxe;  and  when  ii^ected  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  choroid  plexns«  The 
edgea  of  these  fringes  present  numerous  leaf-like,  membranous  appendages,  of  a  great 
variety  of  curious  forms.  They  are  generally  situated  near  the  attachment  of  tbe  mem- 
brane to  the  cartilage.  There  ia  no  reason  for  supposing  tbut  either  the  ndijmse  folds  or 
the  vascular  fringes  have  any  special  office  in  the  production  of  the  synovial  secretion 
difTerent  from  that  of  other  portions  of  the  membrane^  although  such  a  tlieory  has  been 
advanced. 

The  arrangement  of  the  synovial  barssB  is  very  simjde.  Wherever  a  tendon  plays 
over  a  bony  snrface,  we  find  a  delicate  membrane  in  the  form  of  an  irregularly -shaped, 
dcMied  aae,  one  layer  of  which  is  attached  to  the  tendon,  and  the  other,  to  the  bone. 
TheM  saos  are  lined  with  an  epithelium  like  that  found  in  the  synovial  cavities,  and  they 
secrete  a  tme  synovial  fluid.  Numerous  bursa)  are  also  found  beneath  the  skin,  espe- 
cially in  parts  where  the  integument  moves  over  bony  prominences,  as  the  olecranon, 
the  patella,  and  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium.  The.^e  sacs,  sometimes  culled  burste 
mucosK,  are  much  more  common  in  man  than  in  the  inferior  animals  and  have  essen- 
tially the  same  fnnction  aa  the  deep-seated  baraas.  Tbe  form  of  both  the  superficial  and 
daep-seated  bnrsse  is  very  irregular,  and  their  interior  is  frequently  traversed  by  small 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  synovial  sheaths,  or  vaginul  processes,  line  tbe  canals  in 
which  the  long  tendons  play,  particularly  the  tendons  of  the  flexors  and  extensors  of 
the  Angers  and  toes.  They  have  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the  burisa?,  and  present 
two  layers,  one  of  which  lines  the  canal,  while  the  other  is  reflected  over  the  tendon. 
The  vascular  folds,  described  in  connection  with  the  articular  synovial  membranes,  are 
found  in  many  of  the  bnrsaa  and  the  synovial  sheaths. 

Pericardial^  Perit4>neal^  and  Pleural  Seeretum*. — In  the  normal  condition  of  the  true 
Jiruns  membranes,  the  amount  of  secretion  is  very  small ;  so  small^  indeed,  that  it  never 
^'fctta  been  obtained  in  quantity  sufficient  for  ultimate  analysis.  It  is  not  true  that  tlie84i 
membranes  produce  merely  a  vaporous  exhalation.  Their  secretion  is  always  liquid, 
and,  small  aa  it  is  in  quantity,  it  can  be  found  in  the  pericardial  sac  and  sometimes  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.    As  the  only  apparent  fnnction  of  these  fluids 
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is  to  moisten  the  membranes  so  that  the  opposing  surfaces  can  move  over  each  other 
without  nndne  friction,  onlj  enough  fluid  is  secreted  to  keep  these  surfaces  in  a  proper 
condition.  The  error  frequently  committed  bj  authors,  in  describing  the  serous  exhala- 
tions as  vaporous,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  vapor  is  generally  given  off  when  the  serous 
cavities  are  exposed,  either  in  a  living  animal  or  in  one  recently  killed.  This  vaporous 
exhalation  takes  place  after  exposure  of  the  parts ;  but,  if  the  cavities  be  observed  with- 
out exposing  the  serous  surfaces  to  the  air,  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  can  be  detected. 
Colin  always  found  liquid  in  the  peritoneal,  pericardial,  and  pleural  cavities  of  animals 
recently  killed  or  opened  during  life.  In  these  cavities,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
serous  membrane  were  either  in  contact  or  the  space  between  them  was  filled  with 
liquid.  In  one  of  the  small  ruminants,  he  removed  the  muscles  and  the  elastic  tunic 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  exposing  the  transparent  peritoneum,  and  through 
this  membrane  he  could  see  liquid  collected  in  the  dependent  parts. 

As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  secretions  of  the  different  serous  membranes  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  each  other.  They  are  either  colorless  or  of  a  slight  amber  tinge, 
alkaline  in  reaction,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1012  to  1020.  Their  composi- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  except  that  the  proportion  of  water  is 
very  much  greater.  They  contain  albumen,  chlorides,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  a  little  glucose.  These  facts  are  the  result  of  observations  upon  the  serous  fluids  of 
some  of  the  inferior  animals ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  normal  fluids 
from  the  human  subject.  The  elaborate  analyses  which  are  sometimes  given  of  the 
fluids  from  the  different  serous  cavities  in  the  human  subject  are  the  results  of  examina- 
tions of  large  morbid  accumulations. 

The  normal  quantity  of  pericardial  fluid  in  the  human  subject  is  generally  estimated 
at  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms.  Colin  found  that  the  pericardial  sac  of  the  horse  con- 
tained from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  fluidounces,  the  cavity  being  exposed 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal  from  hsemorrhage. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  horses  killed  in  this  way  was 
from  ten  to  thirty -four  fluidounces. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  in  the  same  animal  was  from  three  and  a 
half  to  seven  fluidounces. 

These  estimates  are  simply  approximative;  but  they  give  an  idea  of  the  normal 
quantity  of  liquid  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  serous  cavities  of 
the  human  subject.  Judging  from  the  weight  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  horse,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  pericardial  sac  contains 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  fluidrachms ;  the  peritoneal  cavity,  from  one  to 
four  fluidounces;  and  the  pleural  sac,  from  three  and  a  half  to  seven  fluidrachms. 

The  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  small  in  quantity  and  resembles  in 
every  respect  the  peritoneal  secretion.  The  cephalo-rachidian,  or  subarachnoid  fluid 
will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system. 

Synovial  Fluid. — Although  there  is  a  certain  similarity  between  the  serous  and  the 
synovial  membranes,  their  secretions  differ  very  considerably  in  their  physical  and  chemi- 
cal characters.  Like  the  serosities,  the  synovial  fluid  has  simply  a  mechanical  function ; 
but  it  is  more  viscid  and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  organic  matter  than  the  serous 
fluids.  The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  joints  is  sufficient  to  lubricate  freely  the  articulating 
surfaces.  In  a  horse  of  medium  size  and  in  good  condition,  examined  immediately  after 
death,  Colin  found  1*6  fluidrachm  in  the  shoulder-joint;  1'9  drachm  in  the  elbow- 
joint;  1*6  drachm  in  the  coxo-femoral  articulation;  2*2  in  the  femoro-tibial  articula- 
tion ;  and  1*9  in  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation. 

When  perfectly  normal,  the  synovial  fluid  is  either  colorless  or  of  a  pale,  yellowish 
tinge.  It  is  so  viscid  that  it  is  with  difficulty  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another.  This 
peculiar  character  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  organic  substance  called  synovine.    When 
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thiB  organic  matter  has  been  extracted  and  mixed  with  water,  it  gives  to  the  fluid  the 
peculiar  viscidity  of  the  synovial  secretion.  The  reaction  of  the  fluid  is  faintly  alkaline* 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  fluid,  espe- 
cially when  the  joints  have  been  much  used,  usually  contains  in  suspension  pale  epithe- 
lial cells  and  a  few  leucocytes.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  synovial  fluid 
of  the  human  subject : 

Composition  of  the  Synovial  Fluid,     (Robin.) 

Water 92800 

Sjnorine  (called  albamen) 64*00 

Principles  of  organic  origin  (belonging  to  the  second  class  of  Robin) not  estimated. 

Fatty  matter 060 

Chloride  of  sodium  )  ^^^ 

Carbonate  of  soda    \ 

Phosphate  of  lime 1-60 

Ammonio-magnesian  phosphate traces. 


The  observations  of  Frerichs  indicate  considerable  variations  in  the  composition  and 
general  characters  of  the  synovial  fluid,  dependent  upon  use  of  the  joints.  In  a  stall- 
fed  ox,  the  proportion  of  water  to  solid  matter  was  969*90  to  30*10 ;  and,  in  animals 
that  took  considerable  exercise,  the  proportions  were  948*54  of  water  to  51*46  of  solid 
matter.  In  the  latter,  the  fluid  was  more  viscid  and  contained  a  larger  proportion  of 
synovine  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  salts.  It  was  also  more  deeply  colored  and  con- 
tained a  larger  number  of  leucocytes. 

Like  the  serous  fluids,  the  synovial  secretion  is  produced  by  the  general,  surface  of  the 
membrane  and  not  by  any  special  organs.  The  folds  and  fringes  which  have  been  de- 
scribed were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  most  active  in  secreting  the  organic  matter,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  any  such  special  office. 

The  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye  and  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear  resem- 
ble the  serous  secretions  in  many  regards ;  but  these  fluids,  with  the  vitreous  humor, 
wiU  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

3fucu8, 

Mucou4  Memhranes. — The  mucous  membranes  in  different  situations  present  impor- 
tant peculiarities  in  structure,  many  of  which  have  already  been  considered.  We  have 
described  in  detail  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  and  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
in  connection  with  the  subjects  of  respiration  and  digestion;  and  the  membranes  in  other 
parts  will  necessarily  be  described  in  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the  organs  in  which 
they  are  found.  It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  structure 
of  these  membranes  and  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  various  fluids  known 
under  the  name  of  mucus. 

A  distinct  anatomical  division  of  the  mucous  membranes  may  be  made  into  two 
classes,  as  follows :  First,  those  provided  with  pavement-epithelium ;  and  second,  those 
provided  with  columnar  or  conoidal  epithelium.  All  of  the  mucous  membranes  line 
cavities  or  tubes  communicating  with  the  exterior  by  the  different  openings  in  the  body. 

The  following  are  the  principal  situations  in  which  the  first  variety  of  raucous  mem- 
branes, covered  with  pavement-epithelium,  are  found :  The  mouth,  the  lower  part  of  the 
pliarynx,  the  oesophagus,  the  conjunctiva,  the  female  urethra,  and  the  vagina.  In  these 
situations,  the  membrane  is  composed  of  a  chorion  made  up  of  inelastic  and  elastic 
fibrous  tissue,  a  few  fihro-plastic  elements,  with  capillaries,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  The 
elastic  fibres  are  small  and  quite  abundant.  The  membrane  itself  is  loosely  united  to 
the  subjacent  parts  by  areolar  tissue.  The  chorion  is  provided  with  vascular  papillaj, 
more  or  less  marked  ;  but,  in  all  situations,  except  in  the  pharynx,  the  epithelial  cover- 
23 
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ing  fills  up  the  spaces  between  these  papillae,  so  that  the  membrane  presents  a  smooth 
surface.  Between  the  chorion  and  the  epithelium,  is  an  amorphous  basement-membrane. 
The  mucous  glands  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  by  their  ducts,  but  the  glan- 
dular structure  is  situated  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.  These  glands  have  many  of 
them  been  described  in  connection  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  oesophagus.  They  are  generally  simple  racemose  glands,  presenting  a  collection  of 
follicles  arranged  around  the  extremity  of  a  single  excretory  duct,  lined  or  filled  with 
rounded,  nucleated  epithelium.  The  pavement-epithelium  covering  these  membranes 
exists  generally  in  several  layers,  and  presents  great  variety,  both  in  form  and  size.  The 
most  superficial  layers  are  of  large  size,  flattened,  and  irregularly  polygonal.  The  deeper 
layers  are  smaller  and  more  rounded.  The  size  of  these  cells  is  from  y^v  ^^  jhf  ^^  ^^ 
inch.  The  cells  are  pale,  slightly  granular,  and  possess  a  small,  ovoid  nucleus,  with  one 
or  two  nucleoli. 

The  second  variety  of  mucous  membranes,  covered  with  columnar  epithelium,  is  found 
lining  the  alimentary  canal  below  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  biliary  passages, 
the  excretory  ducts  of  all  the  glands,  the  nasal  passages,  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes,  the  bronchi,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  the  male  urethra. 
In  certain  situations,  this  variety  of  epithelium  is  provided  on  its  free  surface  with  little 
hair-like  processes  called  cilia.  During  life  the  cilia  are  in  constant  motion,  producing  a 
current  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  mucous  orifices.  Ciliated  epithelium  is  found 
throughout  the  nasal  passages,  commencing  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  within  the 
nose ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  ;  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  ;  the  Eu- 
stachian tube  ;  the  tympanic  cavity ;  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  until  they 
become  less  than  3*^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  neck  and  body  of  the  uterus ;  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes ;  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids ;  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  This 
variety  of  mucous  membrane  is  formed  of  a  chorion,  a  basement-membrane,  and  epithe- 
lium. The  chorion  is  composed  of  inelastic  and  elastic  fibres,  with  fibro-plastic  ele- 
ments, a  few  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  amorphous  matter,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lym- 
phatics. It  is  less  dense  and  less  elastic  than  the  chorion  of  the  first  variety  and  is  gen- 
erally more  closely  united  to  the  subjacent  tissue.  The  surface  of  these  membranes  is 
generally  smooth,  the  only  exception  being  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pyloric  portion 
of  the  stomach  and  the  small  intestines.  These  membranes  are  provided  with  follicular 
glands,  extending  through  their  entire  thickness  and  terminating  in  rounded  extremities, 
sometimes  single  and  sometimes  double,  which  rest  upon  the  submucous  structure.  Many 
of  them  are  provided  also  with  simple  racemose  glands,  the  ducts  passing  through  the 
membrane,  the  glandular  structure  being  situated  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.  The 
columnar  epithelium  covering  these  membranes  rests  upon  an  amorphous  structure, 
called  basement-membrane.  It  generally  presents  but  few  layers,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  there  is  only  a  single  layer.  The  cells  are  prismoidal,  with  a 
large,  free  extremity,  and  a  pointed  end  which  is  attached.  The  lower  strata  of  cells 
are  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  those  in  the  superficial  layer.  The  cells  are  pale, 
very  closely  adherent  to  each  other  by  their  sides,  and  provided  with  a  moderate-sized, 
oval  nucleus  with  one  or  two  nucleoli.  The  length  of  the  cells  is  from  ^^^  to  ^^  of  an 
inch,  and  their  diameter,  from  -^^z  ^  fsW  ^^  ^^  inch.  When  villosities  exist  on  the 
surface  of  the  membranes,  the  cells  follow  the  elevations  and  do  not  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  them,  as  in  most  of  the  membranes  covered  with  pavement-epithelium. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  bladder,  the  ureters,  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
neys, cannot  be  classed  in  either  of  the  above  divisions.  They  are  covered  with  mixed 
epithelium,  presenting  all  varieties  of  form  between  the  pavement  and  the  columnar,  some 
of  the  cells  being  caudate  and  quite  irregular  in  shape. 

Mechanism  of  the  Secretion  of  Mucus, — Nearly  every  one  of  the  great  variety  of 
fluids  known  under  the  name  of  mucus  is  composed  of  the  products  of  several  diflTerent 
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glandalar  structures.  According  to  Robin,  mucus  proper  is  produced  by  the  epithelial 
cells  of  that  portion  of  the  membrane  situated  on  the  surface,  between  the  opening  of 
the  so-called  mucous  follicles  or  glands ;  while  the  secretion  of  these  special  glandular 
organs  always  possesses  peculiar  properties.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  certain  mem- 
branes which  do  not  possess  glands,  as  the  mucous  lining  of  the  ureters  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  urinary  bladder,  are  capable  of  secreting  mucus.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  produces  an  alkaline,  viscid  secretion,  during  the  intervals  of  digestion, 
when  the  gastric  glands  do  not  act ;  and  the  gastric  glands,  during  digestion,  secrete  a 
fluid  of  an  entirely  different  character.  The  fluid  produced  by  the  follicles  of  the  small 
intestine  likewise  has  peculiar  digestive  properties.  These  circumstances,  and  the  fact 
that  the  entire  extent  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  covered  with  more  or  less  secretion, 
show  that  the  general  epithelial  covering  of  these  membranes  is  capable  of  secreting  a 
fluid  which  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  what  is  ordinarily  recognized  as  mucus.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  separate  the  secretion  of  the  superficial  layer  of  cells  from  the 
other  fluids  that  are  found  on  the  mucous  membranes ;  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
regard  as  mucus,  the  secretion  which  is  found  upon  mucous  membranes,  except  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  gastric  or  the  intestinal  juice,  we  can  recognize  a  special  fluid  by  cer- 
tain distinctive  physiological  properties. 

In  the  membranes  covered  with  cylinder-epithelium,  which  are  usually  provided  with 
numerous  simple  follicles,  tlie  secretion  is  produced  mainly  by  these  follicles,  but  in  part 
by  the  epithelium  covering  the  general  surface.  The  membranes  covered  with  pavement- 
epithelium  usually  contain  but  few  follicles  and  are  provided  with  simple  racemose  glands 
situated  in  the  submucous  structure,  which  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  appendages  to 
the  membrane.  The  secretion  is  here  produced  by  the  epithelium  on  the  free  surface 
and  is  always  mixed  with  fluids  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  mucous  glands. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  mucus 
beyond  what  has  already  been  stated  in  connection  with  the  general  mechanism  of  secre- 
tion. All  the  mucous  membranes  are  quite  vascular,  and  the  cells  covering  the  mem- 
brane and  lining  the  follicles  and  glands  attached  to  it  have  the  property  of  taking  from 
tiie  blood  the  materials  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  secretion.  These  principles 
pass  out  of  the  cells  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  in  connection  with  water  and 
inorganic  salts  in  variable  proportion.  Many  of  the  cells  themselves  are  desquamated 
and  are  found  in  the  secretion,  together  with  a  few  leucocytes,  which  are  produced  upon 
mucous  surfaces  with  great  facility. 

Composition  and  Varieties  of  Mucus, — In  comparing  the  secretions  of  the  different 
mucous  membranes,  each  one  will  be  found  to  possess  certain  distinctive  peculiarities, 
more  or  less  marked;  but  there  are  certain  general  characters  which  belong  to  all  varie- 
ties of  mucus.  The  fluid  is  usually  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  from  the  simple  membrane 
and  the  product  of  its  follicles  or  glandular  appendoges  and  always  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  desquamated  epithelium ;  and  it  is  frequently  possible,  from  the  microscopical 
characters  of  the  epithelium,  to  indicate  the  part  from  which  any  given  specimen  of  mucus 
has  been  taken.  This  desquamation  of  epithelium  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  secretion  of  mucus,  any  more  than  the  desquamation  of  the  epidermic 
scales  is  to  be  rei^arded  as  a  condition  necessary  to  the  secretion  of  perspiration  or  seba- 
ceous matter.  It  is  a  property  of  the  epidermis  and  the  epithelial  covering  of  mucous 
membranes  to  be  regenerated  by  the  formation  of  new  cells  from  below,  the  effete  struct- 
ures being  thrown  off,  and  the  admixture  of  these  with  mucus  is  simply  accidental. 
The  leucocytes,  formerly  called  mucus-corpuscles,  are  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  and  are  not  constant  constituents  of  normal  mucus. 

All  the  varieties  of  mucus  are  more  or  less  viscid  ;  but  this  character  is  very  variable 
in  the  secretions  from  different  membranes,  in  some  of  them  the  secretion  being  quite 
fluid,  and  in  others,  almost  semisolid.     The  different  kinds  of  mucus  vary  considerably  in 
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general  appearance.  Some  of  them  are  perfectlj  clear  and  colorless ;  bat  the  secretion 
is  generally  grayish  and  semitransparent.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  in  addition  to 
the  mixture  of  epithelinm  and  the  occasional  leucocytes,  which  give  to  the  fluid  its  semi- 
opaque  character,  the  mass  of  the  secretion  presents  a  very  finely-striated  appearance,  as 
though  it  were  composed  of  thin  layers  of  a  nearly  transparent  substance,  with  many 
folds.  These  delicate  strieo  do  not  usually  interlace  with  each  other,  and  they  are  ren- 
dered more  distinct  by  the  action  of  aoetio  acid.  This  appearance,  with  the  peculiar 
effect  of  the  acid,  is  characteristic  of  mucus.  Some  varieties  of  mucus  present  very 
fine,  pale  granulations  and  a  few  small  globules  of  oil. 

On  the  addition  of  water,  mucus  is  somewhat  swollen  but  is  not  dissolved.  An 
exception  to  this  is  the  secretion  of  the  conjunctival  mucous  membrane,  which  is  coagu- 
lated on  the  addition  of  water.  As  a  rule,  the  reaction  of  mucus  is  alkaline ;  the  only 
exception  to  this  being  the  vaginal  mucus,  which  is  very  fluid  and  is  distinctly  acid. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  an  exact  idea  of  the  proximate  composition  of  nor- 
mal mucus,  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  secreted  by  the  membranes  in  their  natural 
condition  is  very  small,  being  just  sufficient  to  lubricate  their  surface.  All  varieties,  how- 
ever, contain  a  peculiar  organic  principle,  called  mucosine,  which  gives  to  the  fluid  its 
peculiar  viscidity.  They  likewise  present  a  considerable  variety  of  inorganic  salts,  as  the 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  alkaline  lactates,  carbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  of 
lime,  a  small  proportion  of  the  sulphates,  and,  in  some  varieties,  traces  of  iron  and  silica. 
Of  all  these  constituents,  mucosine  is  the  most  important,  as  it  gives  to  the  secretion  its 
characteristic  properties.  Like  all  other  organic  nitrogenized  principles,  mucosine  is 
coagulable  by  various  reagents.  It  is  imperfectly  coagulated  by  heat ;  and,  after  desica- 
tion,  it  can  be  made  to  assume  its  peculiar  consistence  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  It  is  coagulated  by  acetic  acid  and  by  a  small  quantity  of  the  strong  mineral 
acids,  being  redissolved  in  an  excess  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  coagulated  by  strong  alco- 
hol, forming  a  fibrinous  clot  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water.  Mucosine  may  be  readily 
isolated  by  adding  water  to  a  specimen  of  normal  mucus,  filtering,  and  precipitating  with 
an  excess  of  alcohol.  If  this  precipitate,  after  having  been  dried,  be  exposed  to  water, 
it  assumes  the  viscid  consistence  peculiar  to  mucosine.  This  property  serves  to  distin- 
guish it  from  albumen  and  other  organic  nitrogenized  principles. 

Ncaal  Mucus, — ^Tbe  nasal  mucus,  being  subject  to  so  many  changes  from  irritation  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  presents  considerable  variation  in  its  appearance  and  com- 
position. Under  perfectly  normal  conditions,  it  is  very  viscid,  clear  or  slightly  opaque 
and  grayish,  and  strongly  alkaline.  It  always  contains  more  or  less  columnar  epithelium. 
In  its  behavior  in  the  presence  of  various  reagents,  it  presents  the  characteristics  which 
we  have  ascribed  to  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membranes  generally.  The  following 
is  the  composition  of  the  normal  secretion : 

Composition  of  Nasal  Mucus,     (Robin.) 

Water 933-00      to  947*00 

Mucosine  (with  a  trace  of  albumen  ?) 6330      ♦*  6480 

Lactate  of  soda  (.?) 100      "  600 

Organic  crystalline  principles 2*00      **  1*05 

Fatty  matters  and  cbolesterinc not  estimated.  6-01 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium 6*60      to  6'09 

Calcareous  and  alkaline  phosphates 8*60      **  2*00 

Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda 090  not  estimated. 

Bronchial  and  Pulmonary  Mucus, — ^This  is  the  secretion  of  the  general  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes,  mixed  with  the  products  of  the  glands  situated  in 
the  substance  of  these  membranes  and  in  the  submucous  tissue.  In  addition  to  thia 
secretion,  there  is  an  exhalation  of  watery  vapor  containing  traces  of  organic  matter,  com- 
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ing  fit>m  the  ur-cells  and  the  bronchial  tubes  less  than  ^i^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
are  not  provided  with  mncoas  glands.  This  variety  of  macns  is  alkaline  and  is  quite 
simUar  to  nasal  mncas  in  its  appearance  and  general  characters. 

Mueui  BeereUd  by  the  Mucou*  Membrane  of  the  Alimentary  Canal, — ^Throughout  the 
alimentary  canal,  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  the  lining  membrane  secretes  a  certain 
quantity  of  mucus,  which  does  not  differ  very  much  from  the  mucus  found  in  other  situa- 
tions. This  secretion  appears  to  take  place  independently  of  the  act  of  digestion,  and 
the  mucus  in  most  parts  of  the  tract  is  not  known  to  possess  any  peculiar  digestive  prop- 
erties. By  ligating  all  of  tlie  salivary  ducts,  the  buccal  mucus  has  been  procured.  This 
secretion  i$  produced  by  the  cells  covering  the  general  surface  of  the  membrane  and  is 
mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the  isolated  follicular  and  racemose  glands  of  the  mouth. 
An  analogous  secretion  is  produced  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  oesoph- 
agus. During  the  intervals  of  digestion,  a  viscid,  alkaline  secretion  covers  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  digestive  secretions  of  the  small  intestine  are  so  viscid 
that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  true  mucous  secretion ;  but 
nndoubtedly  a  secretion  of  ordinary  mucus  is  constantly  taking  place  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  both  the  small  and  the  large  intestine.  This  secretion  probably  has  a 
purely  mechanical  function,  serving  to  lubricate  the  membranes  and  facilitate  the  move- 
ments of  the  opposing  surfaces  against  each  other. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  produces  quite  an  abundant  secretion ;  but 
this  is  always  mixed  with  the  bile,  and  it  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  com- 
position of  this  fluid,  although  it  is  not  known  to  possess  any  peculiar  properties. 

Mueue  of  the  Urinary  Passages, — A  small  quantity  of  mucus  is  secreted  by  the  uri- 
nary passages.  This  is  present  in  the  normal  urine,  in  the  form  of  a  very  slight,  cloudy 
deposit,  which  forms  after  the  urine  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  secretion  takes  place  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  does  not  possess  glands  except  near  the  neck.  This  secretion  is 
produced  in  very  small  quantity,  and  it  may  be  recognized  in  the  urine  by  the  ordinary 
microscopical  characters  of  mucus. 

Mncus  of  the  Generative  Passages. — The  vagina  secretes  a  small  quantity  of  mucus, 
which  differs  from  the  secretions  of  the  other  mucous  membranes  in  being  distinctly  acid 
and  almost  entirely  wanting  in  viscidity.  The  mucus  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  clear, 
viscid,  and  distinctly  alkaline.  This  is  ordinarily  produced  in  small  quantity,  but  it  is  very 
abundant  during  pregnancy.  It  is  the  result  of  the  action  chiefly  of  the  larjre,  rounded 
glands  found  in  this  situation.  The  mucus  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  is  alkaline,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  slightly  viscid.  The  secretions  of  these  parts 
are  greatly  modified  during  menstruation.  These  considerations,  however,  belong  prop- 
erly to  the  subject  of  generation  and  will  be  taken  up  more  fully  hereafter. 

Conjunctival  Mucus. — A  small  quantity  of  a  viscid  secretion  constantly  covers  the 
conjunctival  mucous  membrane,  and  this  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  membrane 
itstflf  with  the  fluid  produced  by  the  little  mucous  glands  found  near  the  internal  angle  of 
the  eye.  A  peculiarity  of  this  variety  of  mucus  is  that  it  becomes  white,  like  coagulated 
albumen,  by  the  action  of  pure  water.  A  peculiarity  of  the  mucus  from  the  coiyunctiva, 
the  urethra  of  the  male,  and  the  vagina,  is  that  they  readily  become  virulent  when 
secreted  in  abnormal  (luantity.  They  then  contain  a  large  number  of  leucocytes  and  have 
a  more  or  less  puriform  character. 

General  Function  of  Mucus. — The  smooth,  viscid,  and  adhesive  character  of  mucus, 
forming,  as  this  fluid  does,  a  coating  for  the  mucous  membranes,  serves  to  protect  tiiese 
parts,  enables  their  surfaces  to  move  freely  one  upon  the  other,  and  modifies  to  a  certain 
extent  the  process  of  absorption.  This  function  is  entirely  independent  of  the  function 
of  some  of  the  mucous  glands,  as  the  follicles  of  Lieberktlhn,  w^hich  produce  secretions 
only  at  particular  times. 
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Aside  from  the  mechanical  functions  of  mncus,  it  has  been  shown  that  this  fluid,  in 
connection  with  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mucous  membranes,  is  capable  of  prevent- 
ing the  absorption  of  certain  substances.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  venoms  may 
be  applied  with  impunity  to  certain  mucous  surfaces,  while  they  produce  poisonous 
effects  if  introduced  into  the  circulation.  These  agents  are  not  neutralized  by  the  secre- 
tions of  the  parts,  for  they  will  produce  their  characteristic  effects  upon  the  system  when 
removed  from  the  mucous  surfaces  and  introduced  into  the  circulation ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  mucous  membranes  are  capable  of  resisting  their  absorption. 
This  fact  is  proven  by  the  following  interesting  experiment,  detailed  by  Robin : 

Let  an  endosmometer  be  constructed,  using  a  fresh  mucous  membrane,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  epithelium  and  layer  of  mucus  remain  intact,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
apparatus,  place  a  saccharine  solution,  and  let  the  membrane  be  exposed  to  a  solution  con- 
taining some  venomous  fluid.  The  liquid  will  mount  in  the  interior  of  the  apparatus,  but 
the  poison  will  not  penetrate  the  membrane.  If  the  mucus  and  epithelium  be  now 
removed  with  the  finger-nail  from  even  a  small  portion  of  the  membrane,  the  poison  will 
immediately  pass  through  that  part  of  the  membrane,  and  an  animal  may  be  killed  with 
the  fluid  which  now  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  endosmometer. 

These  facts  show  that  mucus  is  an  important  secretion.  It  not  only  has  a  useful  me- 
chanical function,  but  it  is  in  all  probability  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  elective  absorption  which  are  so  often  observed,  particularly  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Sebaceous  Fluids. 

The  general  cutaneous  surface  is  constantly  lubricated  by  a  small  quantity  of  a  pecul- 
iar, oily  secretion,  called  sebum,  or  sebaceous  matter.  This  secretion  is  somewhat  modi- 
fled  in  certain  situations,  and  an  analogous  fluid  is  produced  by  special  glands  opening 
into  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear.  Another  fluid,  very  much  like  the  ordinary  seba- 
ceous matter,  is  smeared  upon  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  These  secretions,  called  respec- 
tively cerumen  and  Meibomian  fluid,  resemble  the  secretion  of  the  ordinary  sebaceous 
glands  sufficiently  to  be  classed  with  it. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Sebaceous^  Ceruminovi^  and  Meibomian  Glands. — The 
true  sebaceous  glands  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body  that  are  provided  with  hair;  and, 
as  nearly  every  part  of  the  general  surface  presents  either  the  long,  the  short,  or  the 
downy  hairs,  these  glands  are  very  generally  distributed.  They  exist,  indeed,  in  greater 
or  less  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  skin,  except  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  In  the  labia  minora  in  the  female,  and  in  portions  of  the  prepuce  and  glans 
penis  of  the  male,  parts  not  provided  with  hair,  small,  racemose  sebaceous  glands  are 
found,  wliich  produce  secretions  differing  somewhat  from  that  formed  by  the  ordinary 
glands.  The  glands  in  the  areola  of  the  nipple  in  tlie  female  are  very  large  and  are  con- 
nected with  small,  downy  hairs. 

Nearly  all  of  the  sebaceous  glands  are  either  simple  racemose  glands,  that  is,  present- 
ing a  number  of  follicles  connected  with  a  single  excretory  duct,  or  compound  race- 
mose glands  presenting  several  ducts,  with  their  follicles,  opening  by  a  common  tube. 
Although  there  is  this  variation  in  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  glands  of  the  general 
surface,  they  secrete  essentially  the  same  fluid,  and  their  anatomical  differences  consist 
simply  in  a  multiplication  of  follicles. 

The  differences  in  the  size  of  the  sebaceous  glands  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  hairs  with  which  they  are  connected ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  largest  glands  are  con- 
nected with  the  small,  downy  hairs.  These  distinctions  in  size  are  so  marked,  that  the 
glands  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  viz.,  those  connected  with  the  long  hairs  of  the 
head,  face,  chest,  axilla,  and  genital  organs,  and  the  coarse,  short  hairs,  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  fine,  downy  hairs. 
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Tlie  giftnds  connected  with  tlie  Iiirger  ]iair- follicles  are  of  the  simple  mcemoso  varietj 
Bod  nre  from  ^ht  ^^  A  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.  From  tvro  to  five  of  these  glands  are  gen* 
erallj  found  arranged  around  each  hair*folliole.  Thej  discharge  their  tseoretion  at  abont 
tbe  junction  of  the  upper  third  with  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  hair-follicle.  The  folli- 
cle* of  the  long  hairs  of  the  pcalp  are  generally  provided  each  with  a  pair  of  sebaceous 
glandg,  roeosorin^  from  ^t^  ^*»  A  ^^  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^  diameter.  Encircling  the  haira  of  tl^je 
heard,  the  chest,  axilla^  and  genital  organs,  are  large  glanda,  some  of  them  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  arranged  in  gronps  of  from  four  to  eight. 

The  ^landa  connected  with  the  follicles  of  the  small^  downy  hairs  are  so  large,  as  com- 
pared wiih  the  hair-follicles,  that  tlie  latter  seem  rather  as  appendages  to  the  glandnlar 
•tmclurefl.  These  glands  are  of  tlie  compound  racemose  variety  and  present  somctlmt^s 
is  many  as  filleen  cuh-d€'»ac.  The  largest  are  found  on  the  nose,  the  ear,  the  caruncula 
Iftchrymalim,  the  peniA,  and  the  areola  of  the  nipple,  where  they  measure  from  j>u  to  -j^ 
of  an  inch.  The  glands  connected  with  the  downy  hairs  of  other  parts  are  usually  smiUl- 
er.  The  glaudi*  of  Tyson,  sitaated  npon  tbe  corona  of  the  glunis  punls  and  behind,  upon 
the  cerrix,  are  sebaceoQs  glands  of  the  compound  racemose  variety. 


4.4 


Fig,  V^J.—Sfbaetou^  Qfanda^    (Sappey.) 
Ill  Hi  nOft  f1l4bn<«nliiry  fnrni :  1,  TudimoiitAfy  bofr-folltek^ ;  %  dovroy  bjilr;  8«  siniplf  fuctiAc^titu  lbtlld«.    A, 
ii  mei*  4«r«itofH  :  l ,  b^lr-fhllU^k ;  2^  *impl(*  ft«»biic«*oiiP(  l^mt-]^,     r.  a  irlfin4  with  two  rolHclrf^t  1 ,  hiiir-A}1Hc4» : 
^.A^^Au,..    »  .........  ................ I.  =.....j      ,,  ..  ......    ......  _i_..  ,    ...:_  ...r  >.  -  ..  .  V- .>.-  p  f^m. 


Tbe  minute  structure  of  the  Bebacenus  glands  is  x>^Ty  t>itnj>k'.  Tiie  fuUides  which 
Ccnnposc  the  simple  glands  and  the  follicular  terminations  of  the  simple  and  compound 
racemose  glands  are  formed  of  a  delicate,  structureless  or  slightly  granolar  membrane, 
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with  an  ext4?rQaI  lajer  of  Inelostio  and  small  elastic  fibres,  and  are  Uned  bj  cells.  Next 
tlie  membrtme,  tlie  cells  are  poljhcdric,  pale,  and  granular,  most  of  them  presenting  a 
nueleus  and  a  nuoleoltis;  but  the  follicle  itself  con  tains  fatty  granules  and  tbe  other  eou- 
stituenta  of  Uie  sebaceous  matter,  with  ceUs  fiUed  with  fatty  particle^^.  Tbefie  cells 
abound  in  the  sebaceous  matter  sls  it  is  discharged  from  tbe  duct.  The  great  quantity  of 
fatty  granules  and  glubides  found  in  tlio  ducts  and  follicles  of  the  sebaceous  glands  ren- 
ders them  dark  and  opaque  when  examined  with  the  microscope  by  transmitted  light^ 
and  their  appearance  is  quite  distinctive.  Tlie  larger  glands  are  surrounded  with  capUJ 
lary  blood-vessels.  The  glands  which  open  into  the  larger  hair-follicles  will  be  illus- 
trated in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the  hairs. 

The  ceruminous  glands  of  the  ear  produce  a  secretion  resembling  the  Febaceous  mat- 
ter in  many  regards^  but  in  their  anatomy  they  are  almost  identical  with  the  sudoripa- 
rous glands.  Tlicy  belong  to  tlie  variety  of  glands  called  tubular,  and  they  consist  of  a 
nearly  straight  tube  which  penetrates  the  skin  and  a  rounded  or  ovoid  coll  situated  in  the 
subcutaneous  structure.  These  glands  arc  found  only  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the 
ex:terual  meatus,  where  they  exist  in  great  numbers.  They  are  rather  more  numerous  in 
the  inner  than  in  the  outer  half  of  the  meatus. 

The  ducts  of  the  ceruminous  glands  are  short  and  nearly  straight,  simply  penetrating 
the  diflerent  layers  of  the  skin,  and  are  from  ^^  to  ^H  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their 
openings  are  rounded  and  about  y4ir  ^^  ^^  ^^<^h  in  diameter.  They  sometiiDes  terminate 
in  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  hair-follicles.  They  present  an  esternul  coat  of  white 
fibrous  tissue  and  are  hned  with  several  layers  of  small,  pale,  nucleated  epithelial  cells. 

J  I  /  I  I  I  I  I  L 


W^^' 


Fk>.  lQO,—CertimirwUt  ^landi,    (Sappoy,) 


Tertlciil  iPctlon  tiftlie  Akio  «f  Uie  oxUTHftl  auditory  nic:atu»:  I,  1,  epItliTfnla ;  %  %  detiDA;  3,  a  ■erioa  of  halr-friUlelcf 
todiirfod  in  the  imtwtauce  of  tbe  ftkiii ;  A,  4.  ocrtt?!  of  «M.'bttt.NW>uft  irluii(!»  attitched  to  tlieeo  foUlelrfi:  5,  \  friilicuttini;ouB 
treoLor  kyt-T ;  G,  ti,  cvrumluouB  gUode ;  7,  T,  ccrumljjouB  giimdA  with  Uic  ducU  divided ;  ^  B,  Adlpojsc  Tc&ick«, 


The  glandular  coil  is  an  ovoid  or  rounded,  brownish  mass,  from  ^  to  y^  or  ^V  of 
nn  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  simply  a  convoluted  tube,  continuous  with  the  excretory  duct 
and  terminating  in  a  somewhat  dilated,  rounde<l  extremity.  It  presents,  occasionally, 
small,  lateral  protrusions.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  is  from  yj^r  to  j-Jir  ^^  ft^  inch.  It 
possesses  a  fibrous  coat,  with  a  longitudinal  layer  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  and 
externally  a  few  elastic  fibres.  It  is  lined  by  a  sjiugle  layer  of  irregularly  polygonal  ceUa, 
which  are  from  ^^^^  to  iVinr  ^^  ^^  iclcIl  In  diameter.    These  cells  contain  nnmerog 
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hrownbh  or  yellowish  plgmentftiy  granules.     Tbe  tube  foruaug  tlie  ghind  cotitainis  a  clear 
tluld  mixed  with  a  granular  substance  containing  cells. 

In  addition  to  the  ceraiiiinous  glands  of  the  ear^  nntnerons  sebaceoum  follicles  are  found 
oonnected  with  the  hair-folliclea  here,  as  in  other  parts  pravidtnl  with  Imir,  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  ordiaarj  sebaceous  glands  and  the  cenimiuous  glands,  which  ai'c  sitaat4:d  in 
jUUereut  planea  in  tlie  subcutaneous  structure^  \b  shown  in  Fig,  100, 

The  Meihomiaii  glands  of  the  eyelids  have  es;^ntiaUy  the  same  structure  as  tlie  ordi- 
sebaceoua  glands.  Their  ducts,  however,  are  longer,  and  tlio  terminal  follicles  arc 
arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  sides  of  the  tubes  along  their  entire  length* 
ThcM  glands  are  situated  partly  in  the  substance  of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  between 
their  posterior  surfaces  and  the  cor\jnnctival  mucous  membrane.  They  are  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  free  border  of  the  cyelidti,  opening  upon  the  inner  edge  and  occupy- 
ing the  entire  width  of  tlio  cartilages.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  glands  are  found  in  the 
upper,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  in  the  lower  lid. 

Each  Meibomian  gland  consiHts  of  a  nearly  utraight  excretory  duct,  frum  jl^  to  j^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  communicating  laterally  with  numerous  compound  racemose 
acini,  or  coliectiona  of  foiricle.%  measuring  from  ^ht  ^^  tH  ^^  ^^  incL.  From  tifteen  to 
twenty  of  these  collections  of  follicles  are  fonnd  on  either  side  of  the  duct  in  glands 
of  medium  length.  Most  of  the  excretory  ducts  are  nearly  straight,  but  some  are 
lamed  upon  themselves  near  their  upper  extremity.  The  general  arrangement  uf  these 
glmndfl  is  shown  in  Fig.  101. 

In  general  structure  there  is  little  if  any 
difference  between  the  terminal  follicles  of  the 
Meibomian  glands  and  the  foIDcles  of  the  ordi- 
nary  sebaceous  glands.  They  are  lined  with 
celU  measuring  from  j^V^  to  -^^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  These  cells  contain  numerous  fatly 
globules,  but  they  do  not  coalesce  into  large 
drops,  such  as  are  often  seen  in  the  ordinary 
Si^baceons  cells.  The  follicles  and  ducts  are 
filled  with  the  whitish,  oleaginous  mutter  which  ' 
eonsUtates  the  Meibomian  secretion,  or  the 
sebum  pal{iebrale. 

In  addition  to  the  Meibomian  secretion,  the 
e*!ges  of  the  palpebral  orifice  receive  a  small 
amount  of  secretion  from  ordinary  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  compound  racemose  variety  (cili- 
ary glands),  which  are  appended  in  pair^  to  each 
of  the  follicles  of  the  eyelashes,  and  from  the 
sebaceous  gland.<9  attached  to  the  small  hairs  of 
the  caruncula  kchry malls. 


^^. 
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Ordinary  Sehaeeoui  Matter. — Although  it 
be  inferred,  from  the  great  number  of 
ous  ghinda  opening  upon  the  cutaneous 
surface,  that  the  amount  of  sebaceous  matter 
must  be  considerablo,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
collect  the  normal  fluid  in  quantity  sufilcient  for 
ultimate  analysis.  In  certain  parta,  as  the  skin 
of  the  nose,  where  the  glands  are  particularly 
abundant,  a  certain  amount  of  oily  secretion  is 

tomctimes  observed,  giving  to  the  surface  a  greasy,  glistening  aspect.     This  may  be 
tb<of bed  by  paper,  giving  it  tlie  well-known  appearance  produced  by  oily  matters,  and  it 


1,  1,  fm^  trnnlfr  of  the  Ud ;  2.  B,  ftfltcrior  Up  iwne- 

cknd  ."  ...   Mj^,,,   ,,  -  ,,.  •-, .i 

(bnn  of  r«c?«*n)oM!  irtwiiii  aX  ii»*-ir  uHinti; 
Yvry  amAil  irLfttid ;  ^  a  tutidlum-eked  ifbiid. 
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may  be  collected  in  small  qnantitj  upon  a  glass  slide  and  examined  microscopically.  It  then 
presents  a  number  of  strongly-refracting  fatty  globules,  with  a  few  epithelial  ceUs.  The 
cells,  however,  are  not  numerous  in  the  fluid  as  it  is  discharged  upon  the  general  surface ; 
but,  if  the  contents  of  the  ducts  and  follicles  be  examined,  cells  will  here  be  found  in  great 
abundance.  Most  of  the  ceUs,  indeed,  remain  in  the  glands,  and  the  oily  matter  only  is 
discharged.  The  object  of  this  secretion  is  to  lubricate  the  general  cutaneous  surface 
and  to  give  to  the  hairs  that  softness  which  is  characteristic  of  them  when  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition. 

It  is  only  when  the  action  of  the  sebaceous  glands  has  become  more  or  less  modified, 
that  the  secretion  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  for  chemical  analysis ;  but  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  fluid  taken  under  these  conditions  is  perfectly  normal.  The 
analysis  by  Esenbeck,  which  is  often  quoted  in  works  on  physiology,  was  the  result  of  an 
examination  of  the  contents  of  a  largely-distended  hair-follicle ;  and,  as  the  secretion  was 
confined  for  a  long  time,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  undergone  material  alteration. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  refer  to  any  ultimate  analysis  of  the  normal  sebaceous  secretion ;  but, 
of  all  tho  examinations  that  have  been  made  of  the  secretion  when  it  has  been  consider- 
ably increased  in  quantity,  those  of  Lutz  give  the  best  idea  of  what  may  be  supposed  to 
be  nearly  its  ordinary  composition.  This  observer  analyzed  the  secretion  in  a  case  of 
general  hypertrophy  of  the  sebaceous  system.  The  fiuid  which  he  extracted  from  the 
dilated  glands  was  milky-white,  and  of  about  the  consistence,  when  cold,  of  wax.  The 
mean  of  eight  analyses  of  this  fiuid  was  as  follows : 

Composition  of  Sebaceous  Matter. 

Water   857 

Oleine 270 

Margarine 135 

Butjrric  acid  and  butjrrate  of  soda. 8 

Caseine 129 

Albumen 2 

Gelatine 87 

Phosphate  of  soda  and  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime 7 

Chloride  of  sodium 5 

Sulphate  of  soda 5 

1,000 

This  analysis  gives  the  proportions  of  animal  and  solid  matters,  desiccated  in  a  current 
of  dry  air.  Robin,  who  has  reviewed  at  considerable  length  the  analytical  process  em- 
ployed by  Lutz,  regards  the  matter  supposed  to  be  either  caseine  or  some  analogous 
albuminoid  substance,  as  the  organic  matter  of  the  epithelial  cells  that  exist  in  such  great 
numbers  in  distended  sebaceous  glands.  He  regards  the  weight  of  the  substances  desig- 
nated under  the  names  of  albumen,  caseine,  and  gelatine,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
water  driven  off  by  desiccation,  as  representing  the  proportion  of  epithelium.  This  view 
is  very  reasonable,  as  the  microscope  always  shows  in  these  collections  great  numbers  of 
epithelial  cells.  Cholesterine,  which  is  present  so  frequently  in  the  contents  of  sebaceous 
cysts,  does  not  exist  in  the  normal  secretion,  nor  was  it  found  in  the  analyses  by  Lutz. 

During  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  and  during  lactation,  the  sebaceous  glands  of 
the  areola  of  the  nipple  become  considerably  distended  with  a  grayish -white,  opaque 
secretion,  containing  numerous  oily  globules  and  granules.  Frequently  the  fluid  contains 
also  a  large  number  of  epithelial  cells.  During  the  periods  above  indicated,  the  secretion 
here  is  always  much  more  abundant  than  in  the  ordinary  sebaceous  glands. 

Smegma  of  the  Prepuce  and  of  the  Labia  Minora, — In  the  folds  of  the  prepuce  of  the 
male  and  on  the  inner  surface  and  folds  of  the  labia  minora  in  the  female,  a  small  quantity 
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of  a  whitish,  grnmous  matter,  of  a  cheesy  consistence,  is  sometimes  fonnd,  particniarljr 
when  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to  cleanliness.  The  matter  which  thus  collects  in 
the  folds  of  the  prepuce  has  really  little  analogy  with  the  ordinary  sebaceous  secretion. 
Examination  with  the  microscope  shows  that  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  irregular 
scales  of  pavement-epithelium,  which  do  not  present  the  f&ttj  granules  and  globules  usu- 
ally obsenred  in  the  cells  derived  from  the  sebaceous  glands.  Robin  regards  the  produc- 
tion of  this  substance  as  entirely  independent  of  the  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter,  as  it 
is  formed  chiefly  in  parts  of  the  prepuce  in  which  the  sebaceous  glands  are  wanting. 

The  smegma  of  the  labia  minora  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  smegma  preputiale ; 
but  it  contains  drops  of  oil  and  the  other  products  of  the  sebaceous  glands  found  in  these 
parts. 

Vemix  Caseoaa^-^The  surface  of  the  foetus  at  birth  and  near  the  end  of  gestation  is 
generally  covered  with  a  whitish  coating,  or  smegma,  called  the  vernix  caseosa.  This  is 
most  abundant  in  the  folds  of  the  skin ;  but  it  usually  covers  the  entire  surface  with  a 
coating  of  greater  or  less  thickness  and  of  about  the  consistence  of  lard.  There  are 
great  differences  in  foetuses  at  term  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  vemiz  caseosa.  In 
some  the  coatiug  is  so  slight  that  it  would  not  be  observed  unless  on  close  inspection. 
There  are  few  analyses  giving  an  accurate  view  of  the  ultimate  composition  of  this 
substance ;  and  we  can  form  the  best  idea  of  its  constitution  and  mode  of  formation  fVom 
microscopical  examinations.  If  a  small  quantity  be  scraped  from  the  surface  and  be  spread 
out  upon  a  glass  slide  with  a  little  glycerine  and  water,  it  will  be  found,  on  microscopical 
examination,  to  consist  of  an  immense  number  of  epithelial  cells,  with  a  very  few  small, 
fatty  granules.  In  the  following  table,  it  is  seen  that  these  cells,  after  desiccation,  con- 
stituted about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass.  The  fatty  granulations  are  very  few  and 
do  not  seem  to  be  necessary  constituents  of  the  vernix,  as  they  are  of  the  sebaceous  mat- 
ter. In  fact,  the  vernix  caseosa  must  be  regarded  as  the  residue  of  the  secretion  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  rather  than  an  accumulation  of  true  sebaceous  matter. 

Composition  of  the  Vernix  Cciaeosa.     (Robin.) 

Water... 76980  to  77870 

Nitrogcnized  matter,  mucous  or  caseous 4  '50 

Desiccated  epithelium 101-30 

Cholesterinc,  ^ 

Oleine  and  margarine,  \ 108-25 

Oleates  and  margarates  of  potassa  and  of  soda,  ) 
Chloride  of  sodium,  ^ 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  f 

Phosiphatc  of  soda  and  of  lime,     C 

Ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  j 

The  function  of  the  vernix  caseosa  is  undoubtedly  protective.  If  we  attempt  to  make 
a  microscopical  i)rcparation  of  the  cells  with  water,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  coat- 
ing is  penetrated  by  the  liquid  with  very  great  difficulty,  even  when  mixed  with  it  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Indeed,  we  never  observe  at  birth  the  peculiar  effects  of  pro- 
longed contact  of  the  cutaneous  surface  with  water.  The  protecting  coat  of  vomix  caseosa 
allows  the  skin  to  perfonn  its  functions  in  utero,  and,  at  birth,  when  this  coating  is 
removed,  the  surface  is  found  in  a  condition  perfectly  adapted  to  extra-uterine  existence. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  vernix  caseosa  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  child 
into  the  world,  for  the  parts  of  the  mother  are  always  suflSciently  lubricated  with  mucous 
secretion. 

Cerumen. — A  peculiar  substance  of  a  waxy  consistence  is  secreted  by  the  glands  that 
have  been  described  in  the  external  meatus,  under  the  name  of  ceruminous  glands,  mixed 
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with  the  secretion  of  sebaceous  glands  connected  with  the  short  hairs  in  this  situation. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  share  these  two  sets  of  glands  have  in  the  formation  of 
the  cerumen.  Robin  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  waxy  portion  of  the  secretion  is  produced 
entirely  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  that  the  convoluted  glands,  commouly  known  as  the 
ceruminous  glands,  produce  a  secretion  like  the  perspiration.  He  calls  the  latter,  indeed, 
the  sudoriparous  glands  of  the  meatus.  This  view  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  reasonable ; 
for  the  sebaceous  matter  is  not  removed  from  the  meatus  by  friction,  as  in  other  situa- 
tions, and  would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  accumulate.  But  the  contents  of  the  ducts 
of  the  ceruminous  glands  differ  materially  from  the  fluid  found  in  the  ducts  of  the  ordi- 
nary sudoriparous  glands,  containing  granules  and  fatty  globules,  such  as  exist  in  the 
cerumen.  Although  the  glands  of  the  ear  are  analogous  in  structure,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  character  of  their  secretion,  to  the  sudoriparous  glands,  the  fluid  which  they 
produce  is  peculiar.  We  shall  see,  also,  that  the  perspiratory  glands  of  the  axilla  and  of 
some  other  parts  produce  secretions  differing  somewhat  from  ordinary  perspiration.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  cerumen  is  produced  by  both  sets  of  glands.  The  sebaceous 
glands  attached  to  the  hair-follicles  probably  secrete  most  of  the  oleaginous  and  waxy 
matter,  while  the  so-called  ceruminous  glands  produce  a  secretion  of  much  greater  fluid« 
ity,  but  containing  a  certain  amount  of  granular  and  fatty  matter. 

The  consistence  and  general  appearance  of  cerumen  are  quite  variable  within  the  lim- 
its of  health.  When  first  secreted,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  about  the  consistence  of 
honey,  becoming  darker  and  much  more  viscid  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  a  very 
decided  and  bitter  taste.    It  readily  forms  a  sort  of  emulsive  mixture  with  water. 

Examined  microscopically,  the  cerumen  is  found  to  contain  semisolid,  dark  granula- 
tions of  an  irregularly  polyhedric  shape,  with  epithelium  from  the  sebaceous  glands,  and 
epidermic  scales,  both  isolated  and  in  layers.  Sometimes,  also,  a  few  crystals  of  choles- 
terine  are  found. 

Chemical  examination  shows  that  the  cerumen  is  composed  of  oily  matters  fusible  at 
a  low  temperature,  a  peculiar  organic  matter  resembling  mucosine,  with  salts  of  soda 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  phosphate  of  Ihne.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  is  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  and  the  residue  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
may  be  precipitated  from  its  watery  solution  by  the  neutral  acetate  of  lead  or  the  chloride 
of  tin.    This  extract  has  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste. 

The  cerumen  lubricates  the  external  meatus,  accumulating  in  the  canal  around  the 
hairs.  Its  peculiar  bitter  taste  is  supposed  to  be  efficient  in  preventing  the  entrance  of 
insects. 

Meibomian  Secretion. — Very  little  is  known  concerning  any  special  properties  of  the 
Meibomian  fluid,  except  that  it  mixes  with  water  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  more  readily 
than  the  other  sebaceous  secretions.  It  is  produced  in  small  quantity,  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mucus  and  the  secretion  from  the  ordinary  sebaceous  glands  attached  to 
the  eyelashes  (ciliary  glands)  and  the  glands  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  and  smears 
the  edges  of  the  palpebral  orifice.  This  oily  coating  on  the  edges  of  the  lids,  unless  the 
tears  be  produced  in  excessive  quantity,  prevents  their  overflow  upon  the  cheeks  and 
directs  the  excess  of  fluid  into  the  nasal  duct. 

Mammary  Secretion, 

The  mammary  glands  are  among  the  most  remarkable  organs  in  the  economy ;  not 
only  from  the  peculiar  character  of  their  secretion,  which  is  unlike  the  product  of  any 
other  of  the  glands,  but  from  the  great  changes  which  they  undergo  at  different  periods, 
both  in  size  and  structure.  Rudimentary  in  early  life  and  in  the  male  at  all  periods  of 
life,  these  organs  are  fully  developed  in  the  adult  female,  only  in  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy  and  during  lactation.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  female,  after  puberty,  the  mam- 
mary glands  undergo  a  marked  and  rapid  increase  in  size ;  but  even  then  they  are  not 
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fhlljr  developed,  and,  if  examined  with  the  microscope,  thej  are  found  to  lack  the  essential 
anatomical  characters  of  secreting  organs.  The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  mammary 
glands  consequently  possesses  peculiar  interest,  aside  from  the  great  importance  of  their 
secretion. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  consider  these  organs  in  three  stages  of  development ; 
viz.,  in  their  rudimentary  condition,  as  they  exist  in  the  male  and  in  the  female  before 
puberty ;  in  the  partially-developed  state,  as  they  are  found  in  the  unimpregnated  female 
after  puberty  and  daring  the  intervals  of  lactation ;  and,  finally,  in  the  fully-developed 
condition,  when  milk  is  secreted. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Mammary   Glands, 

The  form,  size,  and  situation  of  the  mamma)  in  the  adult  female  are  too  well  known 
to  demand  more  than  a  passing  mention.  These  organs  are  almost  invariably  double 
and  are  situated  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax,  over  the  great  pectoral  mus- 
cles. In  women  who  have  never  borne  children,  they  are  generally  firm,  nearly  hemi- 
spherical, with  the  nipple  at  the  most  prominent  point.  In  women  who  have  borne 
children,  the  glands,  during  the  intervals  of  lactation,  are  usually  larger,  are  held  more 
loosely  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  are  apt  to  become  flabby  and  pendulous.  The  areola 
of  the  nipple  is  also  darker. 

In  both  sexes,  the  mammary  glands  are  nearly  as  fully  developed  at  birth  as  at  any 
time  before  puberty.  They  make  their  appearance  at  about  the  fourth  Tuonth,  in  the 
form  of  little  elevations  of  the  structure  of  the  true  skin,  which  soon  begin  to  send  off 
processes  beneath  the  skin,  which  are  destined  to  be  developed  into  the  lobes  of  the 
glands.  In  the  foetus  at  term,  the  glands  measure  hardly  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  At  this  time,  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lobes  in  each  gland,  and 
each  lobe  is  penetrated  by  a  duct,  with  but  few  branches,  composed  of  fibrous  tissue 
and  lined  with  columnar  epithelium.  The  ends  of  these  ducts  are  frequently  somewhat 
dilated ;  but  what  have  been  called  the  gland- vesicles  do  not  make  their  appearance 
before  puberty.  In  the  adult  male,  the  glands  are  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
broail,  and  from  i^y  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  their  structure,  however,  they  pre- 
sent little  if  any  difference  from  the  rudimentary  glands  of  the  infant. 

As  the  period  of  puberty  approaches  in  the  female,  the  rudimentary  ducts  of  the  differ- 
ent lobes  become  more  and  more  ramified.  Instead  of  each  duct  having  but  two  or  three 
branches,  the  different  lobes,  as  the  gland  enlarges,  are  penetrated  by  innumerable  rami- 
fications, which  have'  gradually  been  developed  as  processes  from  the  main  duct.  It  is 
inii)ortant  to  remember,  however,  that  these  branches  are  never  so  numerous  or  so  long 
during  the  intervals  of  lactation  as  they  are  when  the  organ  is  in  full  activity.  The  ordina- 
ry condition  of  the  gland,  as  compared  with  its  structure  during  activity,  is  one  of  atrophy. 

Condition  of  the  Mammary  Glands  during  the  Interrals  of  Lactntion. — At  this 
time  the  glands  are  not  secreting  organs.  They  present  the  ducts,  ramifying,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  tiie  substance  of  the  lobes  into  which  the  structure  is  divided,  but  their  branches 
are  sliort  and  possess  but  few  of  the  glandular  acini  that  are  observed  in  every  part  of 
the  organs  during  lactation.  This  difference  in  the  stnictnro  of  the  glands  is  most 
remarkable  ;  and,  as  they  pass  from  a  secreting  to  a  non-secreting  condition  at  the  end  of 
lactation,  the  ducts  retract  in  aU  their  branches,  and  most  of  the  secreting  evh-de-sac 
disappear.  At  this  time,  the  glandular  tissue  is  of  a  bluish-white  color  and  loses  the 
granular  appearance  which  it  presents  during  functional  activity.  The  ducts  are  then 
lined  with  a  small,  nucleated,  pavement-epithelium,  which  is  not  found  during  the  secre- 
tion of  milk.  These  changes,  jiointed  out  by  Robin,  whose  observations  have  been  veri- 
fied and  extended  by  Sappey,  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  secreting  structure  of 
the  glands.  The  interstitial  tissue  remains  about  the  same,  the  blood-vessels,  only,  being 
increased  in  number  during  lactation. 
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Structure  of  the  Mammary  Glands  during  Lactation, — Between  the  fonrth  and  the 
fifth  month  of  ntero-gestation,  the  mammary  glands  begin  to  increase  in  size ;  and,  at 
term,  they  are  very  much  larger  than  daring  the  nnimpregnated  state.  At  this  time,  the 
breasts  become  quite  hard,  and  the  surface  near  the  areola  is  somewhat  uneven,  fh>m 
the  great  developmeot  of  the  ducts.  The  nipple  itself  is  increased  in  size,  the  papilln 
upon  its  surface  and  upon  the  areola  are  more  largely  developed,  and  the  areola  becomes 
larger,  darker,  and  thicker.  The  glandular  structure  of  the  breasts  during  the  latter  half 
of  pregnancy  becomes  so  far  developed,  that,  if  the  child  be  bom  at  the  seventh  month, 
the  lacteal  secretion  may  generally  be  established  at  the  usual  time  after  parturition. 
Even  when  parturition  takes  place  at  term,  a  few  days  elapse  before  secretion  is  fully 
established,  and  the  first  product  of  the  glands,  called  colostrum,  is  very  dififerent  from  the 
fully-formed  milk. 

The  only  parts  of  the  covering  of  the  breasts  that  present  any  peculiarities  are  the 
areola  and  the  nipple.  The  surface  of  the  nipple  is  covered  with  papillaB,  which  are 
very  largely  developed  near  the  summit.  It  is  covered  by  epithelium  in  several  layers, 
the  lower  strata  being  filled  with  pigmentary  granules.  The  true  skin  covering  the  nip- 
ples is  composed  of  inelastic  and  elastic  fibres,  containing  a  large  number  of  sebaceous 
glands,  but  no  hair-follicles  or  sudoriparous  glands.  According  to  Sappey,  these  glands, 
which  are  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  are  always  of  the  racemose 
variety,  and  they  never  exist  in  the  form  of  simple  follicles,  as  they  are  described  by  most 
anatomists.  The  nipple  contains  the  lactiferous  ducts,  fibres  of  inelastic  and  elastic  tis- 
sue, with  an  immense  number  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres.  The  muscular  fibres  have 
no  definite  direction,  but  ai*e  so  numerous  that,  when  they  are  contracted,  tlie  nipple 
becomes  very  firm  and  hard.  The  nipple,  although  it  may  thus  become  hard  upon  the 
application  of  cold  or  other  stimulus,  presents  none  of  the  anatomical  characteristics  of 
the  true  erectile  organs,  as  is  erroneously  supposed  by  some  authors ;  and  its  hardening 
is  simply  due  to  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres. 

The  areola  does  not  lie,  like  the  general  integument  covering  the  gland,  upon  a  bed 
of  adipose  tissue,  but  it  is  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  glandular  structure.  The 
skin  hero  is  much  thinner  and  more  delicate  than  in  other  parts,  and  the  pigmentary 
granules  are  very  abundant  in  some  of  the  lower  strata  of  epidermic  cells,  particularly 
during  pregnancy.  The  true  skin  of  the  areola  is  composed  of  inelastic  and  elastic  fibres 
and  lies  upon  a  distinct  layer  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres.  The  arrangement  of  the 
muscular  fibres  (sometimes  called  the  subareolar  muscle)  is  quite  regular,  forming  con- 
centric rings  around  the  nipple.  These  fibres  are  supposed  to  be  useful  in  compressing 
the  ducts  during  the  discharge  of  milk.  The  areolar  presents  the  following  structures: 
numerous  papilla),  considerably  smaller  than  those  upon  the  nipple ;  hair-follicles,  con- 
taining small,  rudimentary  hairs ;  sudoriparous  glands ;  and  sebaceous  glands  connected 
with  the  hair- follicles.  The  sebaceous  glands  in  this  situation  are  very  large,  and  their 
situation  is  indicated  by  little  prominences  on  the  surface  of  the  areola,  which  are  espe- 
cially marked  during  pregnancy. 

The  mammary  gland  itself  is  of  the  compound  racemose  variety.  It  is  covered  in 
front  by  a  subcutaneous  layer  of  fat,  and  posteriorly  it  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  membrane 
loosely  attached  to  the  pectoralis  mtgor  muscle.  A  considerable  amount  of  adipose  tissue 
is  also  found  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  between  the  lobes. 

Separated  from  the  adipose  and  fibrous  tissue,  the  mammary  gland  is  found  divided 
into  lobes,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  in  number.  These,  in  their  turn,  are  subdivided 
into  lobules  made  up  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  acini,  or  euls-de-sac.  The  secreting 
structure  is  of  a  reddish-yellow  color  and  is  dbtinctly  granular,  presenting  a  decided 
contrast  to  the  pale  and  uniformly  fibrous  appearance  of  the  gland  during  the  intervals 
of  lactation.  If  the  ducts  be  injected  from  the  nipple  and  be  followed  into  the  substance 
of  the  gland,  each  one  will  be  found  distributing  its  branches  to  a  distinct  lobe ;  so  that 
the  organ  is  really  made  up  of  a  number  of  glands,  in  their  structure  identical  with  each 
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Utr.    It  will  bo  nio^t  convenient,  in  studying  the  intimate?  structure  of  Uie  gland^  to 
hv^iiia  at  the  nipplo  and  follow  out  one  of  the  ducts  to  ttii;  tenmnaiion  of  its  brjiucLed  in 

Tb«  canab  which  discharge  the  milk  at  the  nipple  are  called  liwtiferoaa  or  galoe- 
tophoroQS  ducts.  They  vary  in  number  from  ttn  to  fourtten.  Tho  openings  of  the  ductjs 
at  the  nipple  are  very  small,  mensnring  only  from  ,*y  fci»  ^V  of  on  inch.  Aa  each  dact 
padsoa  downward^  it  enlarges  in  tlie  nipple  to  ^  or  -fg  of  nn  inch  in  diameter^  and  beneath 
the  areola  it  presenta  an  elongated  dilatation,  from  {  to  )  of  an  inch  in  diimietcr,  called  the 
iinns  of  the  duct.  During  lactation,  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk  collect^^  in  these  sinusea, 
which  servo  as  reservoirs.  Beyond  the  sin  use  &»  the  caliber  of  the  ducts  measures  from 
ly  to  I  of  an  inch.  They  penetrate  the  different  lobes,  branching  and  subdividing,  to 
terminate  finally  in  the  collections  of  cuU-desae  which  form  the  acini.  Host  modem 
observers  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  ana^stomosis  between  the  different  lactiferona  ducts, 
md  that  each  one  is  distributed  independently  to  one  or  more  lobea. 


'i^.h 


m 


.  ^^ 


Fw.  im.—Mttmmar^  fflaml  qf  tht  human  ftmaH     (U<i?gw»l9i ) 
»  Ui«  ocotril  portion  of  wHIrh  U  i«tmrtw| ;   h^  urtx^iU;  r,  c  <?.  c^  <v  lottiilr*  nf  the  clunrj  r   1»  tluus,  or  \ 
portloa  uf  QUO  of  Uie  bctU«itiiul  dui'U;  %^  cjcti-^ijilUds  of  tlur  bcUfiiruuti  ducU. 


The  intimate  structure  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  is  interesting  and  Important*  They 
airo  poeaeaaed  of  three  distinct  coats*  The  extvrual  coat  \^  composed  of  anastomosing 
fibres  of  eUatic  tissue,  with  some  inelastic  fibres.  The  middle  coat  is  composed  of  non 
ftriated  muacular  fibres,  arranged  longitudinally  and  existing  throughout  the  duct,  froi> 
ita  opening  at  the  nipple  to  the  secreting  cuU-de-me,  Tlie  internal  coat  is  an  amor- 
phous membrane,  lined  with  roundish  or  elongat^jd  cells  during  the  intervals  of  lactation 
nod  oven  during  pregnancy,  but  deprived  of  epithelium  during  the  period  when  the  lac- 
teal secretion  is  moitt  active. 

Tlie  acini  of  the  gland,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the 
/ofm  of  email,  roun<led  griinules,  of  a  reddish-yellow  colon  Between  tliese  acini,  tliere 
exist  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ordinary  white  fibroua  tiisQ«  and  quite  a  number  of  adi- 
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pose  vesicles.  The  presence  of  adipose  tissue  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  substance 
of  the  glandular  structure  is  peculiar  to  the  mammary  glands.  Each  acinus  is  made  up 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  secreting  vesicles,  or  eulsde-sae.  These  vesicles  are  irregular  in 
form,  often  varicose,  and  sometimes  they  are  enlarged  and  imperfectly  bif\ircated  at  their 
terminal  extremities.  During  lactation,  their  diameter  is  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch.  Dur- 
ing pregnancy,  and  when  the  gland  has  just  arrived  at  its  full  development,  the  secreting 
vesicles  are  formed  of  a  structureless  membrane,  lined  with  small,  nucleated  cells  of 
pavement-epithelium.  The  nuclei  are  relatively  large,  ovoid,  and  are  embedded  in  a  small 
amount  of  amorphous  matter,  so  that  they  almost  touch  each  other.  Sometimes  the  epi- 
thelium is  segmented,  and  sometimes  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  nucleated 
sheet  When  the  secretion  of  milk  becomes  active,  the  epithelium  entirely  disappears, 
and  it  reappears  as  the  secretion  diminishest  This  observation  is  due  to  Robin  and  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  milk. 

During  the  intervals  of  lactation,  as  the  lactiferous  ducts  become  retracted,  the  glan- 
dular cuU-de-aae  disappear ;  and,  in  pregnancy,  as  the  gland  takes  on  its  full  develop- 
ment, the  ducts  branch  and  extend  themselves,  and  the  vesicles  are  gradually  developed 
around  their  terminal  extremities.  These  changes  in  the  development  of  the  mammsQ  at 
different  periods  are  most  remarkable  and  are  not  observed  in  any  other  of  the  glandu- 
lar organs. 

Mechanism  of  th^  Secretion  qf  Milk. — ^With  the  exception  of  water  and  inorganic 
principles,  all  the  important  and  characteristic  constituents  of  the  milk  are  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  mammary  glands.  The  secreting  structures  have  the  property  of  sep- 
arating from  the  blood  a  great  variety  of  inorganic  principles ;  and  we  shall  see,  when 
we  come  to  study  the  composition  of  the  milk  more  minutely,  that  it  furnishes  all  the 
inorganic  matter  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  infant,  containing,  even,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  iron.  Precisely  how  the  secreting  vesicles  separate  the  proper  quantity  of  these 
principles  from  the  circulating  fluid,  we  are  unable,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, to  state.  It  is  unsatisfactory  enough  to  say  that  the  membranes  of  the  vesicles 
have  an  elective  action,  but  this  expresses  the  extent  of  our  information  on  the  subject. 

The  lactose,  or  sugar  of  milk,  the  caseine,  and  the  fatty  particles,  are  all  produced 
de  novo  in  the  gland.  The  peculiar  kind  of  sugar  here  found  does  not  exist  anywhere 
else  in  the  organism.  Even  when  the  secretion  of  milk  is  most  active,  different  varieties 
of  sugar,  such  as  glucose  or  cane-sugar,  ii^ected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a  living  animal, 
are  never  eliminated  by  the  mammary  glands,  as  they  are  by  the  kidneys ;  and  their 
presence  in  the  blood  does  not  influence  the  quantity  of  lactose  found  in  the  milk.  All 
that  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  sugar  of  milk  is  that  it  is  produced  in 
the  mammary  glands.     The  mechanism  of  its  formation  is  not  understood. 

Caseine  is  produced  in  the  mammary  glands,  probably  by  a  peculiar  transformation  of 
the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  blood.  This  principle  does  not  exist  in  the  blood, 
although  its  presence  here  has  been  mentioned  by  some  observers.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  caseine  of  milk  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  but  the  so- 
called  caseine  of  the  blood  is  not  affected  by  this  salt  and  passes  through  it  like  albumen. 

The  fatty  particles  of  the  milk  are  likewise  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
and  the  peculiar  kind  of  fat  which  exists  in  this  secretion  is  not  found  in  the  blood.  The 
mechanism  of  the  production  of  fat  in  the  mammary  glands  is  obscure.  The  particles 
are  not  produced  in  cells  and  set  free  by  their  rupture,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  fatty  particles  found  in  the  sebaceous  matter, 
for,  during  the  time  when  the  secretion  of  milk  is  most  active,  the  epithelium  of  the 
secreting  culs-de-sac  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  butter  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  amorphous  walls  of  the  vesicles,  in  the  same  way,  probably,  as  fat  is  produced  by 
the  vesicles  of  the  ordinary  adipose  tissue.  At  least,  this  is  all  that  is  known  regarding 
the  mechanism  of  its  production. 
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As  regards  tho  meclianism  of  the  formation  of  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  con- 
stitoents  of  the  milk,  the  mammarj  glands  are  to  be  classed  among  the  organs  of  secre- 
tion and  not  with  those  of  elimination  or  excretion ;  for  none  of  these  elements  preexist 
in  the  blood,  and  they  all  appear  first  in  the  substance  of  the  glands. 

During  the  period  of  secretion,  the  glands  receive  a  much  larger  supply  of  blood  than 
at  other  times.  Pregnancy  favors  the  development  of  the  secreting  portions  of  the 
glands  but  does  not  induce  secretion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  pregnancy  occurs  dur- 
ing lactation,  it  diminishes,  modifies,  and  it  may  arrest  the  secretion  of  milk.  The  secre- 
tion is  destined,  however,  for  the  nourishment  of  tho  child  and  not  for  use  in  the  economy 
of  the  mother — an  important  point  of  distinction  from  all  other  secretions — and  its  pro- 
duction presents  one  or  two  interesting  peculiarities. 

In  tho  iirst  place,  the  secreting  action  of  the  mammary  glands  is  nearly  continuous. 
When  the  secretion  of  milk  has  become  fully  established,  while  there  may  be  certain 
perio<ls  wlien  it  is  formed  in  greater  quantity  than  at  others,  there  is  no  absolute  inter- 
mittcncy  in  its  production. 

Again,  in  all  the  other  glandular  organs,  the  epithelial  cells  found  in  their  secreting 
portion  seem  to  be  tho  active  agents  in  the  production  of  the  secretions;  but,  in  the  mam- 
mary glands,  as  we  have  already  noted,  the  epithelium  entirely  disappears  from  the  secret- 
ing euls-de-Boe  during  the  period  of  greatest  functional  activity  of  the  gland,  and  nothing 
is  left  to  perform  the  work  of  secretion  but  the  amorphous  membrane  of  the  vesicles. 

Conditions  which  modify  the  Lacteal  Secretion, — Very  little  is  known  concerning  the 
physiological  conditions  which  modify  the  secretion  of  milk.  When  lactation  is  fully 
established,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  secreted  become  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  child  at  different  periods  of  its  existence.  In  studying  the  composition  of 
the  milk,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably  in  the  difi*erent  stages  of  lacta- 
tion. It  is  evident  that,  as  the  development  of  the  child  advances,  a  constant  increase  of 
nourishment  is  demanded ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  mother  is  capable  of  supplying  all  tho 
nutritive  requirements  of  the  infant  for  from  eight  to  twenty  months. 

During  the  time  when  such  an  amount  of  nutritive  matter  is  furnished  to  the  child, 
the  quantity  of  food  taken  by  the  mother  is  sensibly  increased ;  but  observations  have 
shown  that  the  secretion  of  milk  is  not  much  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  food.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  mother  should  bo  supplied  with  good,  nutritious  articles;  but,  as  far  as 
solid  food  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no  great  difference  between  a  coarse  and  a  deli- 
cate alimentation,  and  tho  milk  of  females  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  when  the  general 
condition  is  normal,  is  fully  as  good  as  in  women  who  are  able  to  live  luxuriously.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  fact  generally  recognized  by  physiologists,  that  the  secretion  of  milk  is  little 
influenced  by  any  special  diet,  provided  the  alimentation  be  sufficient  and  of  the  quality 
ordinarily  required  by  tho  system  and  that  it  contain  none  of  the  few  articles  of  food 
which  are  known  to  have  a  special  influence  upon  lactation.  So  long  as  the  mother  is 
healthy  and  well-nourished,  the  milk  will  take  care  of  itself;  and  the  appetite  is  the 
surest  guide  to  the  proper  variety,  quality,  and  quantity  of  food.  It  is  very  common, 
however,  for  females  to  become  quite  fat  during  lactation  ;  which  shows  that  the  fatty 
elements  of  the  food  do  not  pass  exclusively  into  the  milk,  but  that  there  is  a  tendency, 
at  the  same  time,  to  a  deposition  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  ordinary  situations  in  which  it 
is  found.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  that  certain  articles,  such  as  acids  and 
fermentable  substances,  often  disturb  the  digestive  organs  of  the  child  without  producing 
any  change  in  the  milk,  that  can  be  recognized  by  chemical  analysis.  Tho  individual 
differences  in  women,  in  this  regard,  are  very  great. 

The  statements  with  regard  to  solid  food  do  not  apply  to  liquids.     During  lactation, 

there  is  always  an  increased  demand  for  water  and  for  liquids  generally ;  and,  if  these  be 

not  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  secretion  of  milk  is  diminished,  and  its  quality  is 

almost  always  impaired.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been  fully  established  by  obser- 

24 
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vations  upon  the  haman  subject  and  the  inferior  animals,  tliat,  while  the  quantity  of 
milk  is  increased  by  taking  a  large  amoant  of  simple  water,  the  solid  constituents  are 
also  increased,  and  the  milk  retains  all  of  its  qualities  as  a  nutritive  fluid. 

Alcohol,  especially  when  largely  diluted,  as  in  malt-liqnors  and  other  mild  beverages, 
is  well  known  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  secretion  of  milk.  Drinks  of  this  kind 
almost  always  temporarily  increase  the  activity  of  the  secretion,  and  sometimes  they  pro- 
duce a  certdn  amount  of  eflTect  upon  the  child ;  but  direct  and  accurate  observations  on 
the  actual  passage  of  alcohol  into  the  milk  are  wanting.  During  lactation,  the  moderate 
nse  of  drinks  containing  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol  is  frequently  beneficial,  particu- 
larly in  assisting  the  mother  to  sustain  the  unusual  drain  upon  the  system.  There  are, 
however,  few  instances  of  normal  lactation  in  which  their  use  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  secretion  of  milk  may  be  profoundly  affected  by  violent 
mental  emotions.  This  is  the  case  in  many  other  secretions,  as  the  saliva  and  the 
gastric  juice.  It  is  hardly  necessary,' however,  to  cite  the  numerous  instances  of  modifi- 
cation or  arrest  of  the  secretion  from  this  cause,  which  are  quoted  in  many  works.  Ver- 
nois  and  Becquerel  mention  a  very  striking  case,  in  which  a  hospital  wet-nurse,  who  had 
lost  her  only  child  from  pneumonia,  became  violently  afl*ected  with  grief  and  presented, 
as  a  consequence,  an  immediate  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  her  milk,  with  a  great 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  salts,  sugar,  and  butter.  In  this  case  the  proportion  of 
caseine  was  increased.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  two  cases  in  which  the  secretion  of 
milk  was  instantaneously  and  permanently  arrested  from  terror.  These  cases  are  types 
of  numerous  others,  which  have  been  reported  by  writers,  of  the  effects  of  mental  emo- 
tions upon  secretion. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  can  comprehend  the  influence  of  men- 
tal emotions  upon  secretion,  only  by  assuming  that  they  operate  through  the  nervous 
system ;  and,  in  many  of  the  glands,  the  influence  of  the  nerves  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  actual  experiment.  Direct  observations,  however,  upon  the  influence  of  the 
nerves  upon  the  mammary  glands  are  few  and  unsatisfactory.  The  operation  of  dividing 
the  nerves  distributed  to  these  glands,  which  has  occasionally  been  practised  upon  ani- 
mals in  lactation,  has  not  been  observed  to  produce  any  sensible  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  secretion.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  operate  upon  all  the  nerves  distributed 
to  these  organs. 

Quantity  of  Milk. — It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  average  quan- 
tity of  milk  secreted  by  the  human  female  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  The  amount  un- 
doubtedly varies  very  much  in  different  persons ;  some  women  being  able  to  nourish  two 
children,  while  others,  though  apparently  in  perfect  health,  furnish  hardly  enough  food 
for  one.  Cooper,  as  the  result  of  direct  observation,  states  that  the  quantity  that  can  be 
drawn  from  a  full  breast  is  usually  about  two  fluidounces.  This  may  be  assumed  to  be 
about  the  quantity  contained  in  the  lactiferous  ducts  when  they  are  moderately  distended. 
Lehmann,  taking  for  the  basis  of  his  calculations  the  observations  of  Lamp6rierre,  who 
found,  as  the  result  of  sixty-seven  experiments,  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  grammes  of  milk 
were  secreted  in  two  hours,  estimates  that  tlie  average  quantity  discharged  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  1,320  grammes,  or  about  44*5  fluidounces.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
evident  variations  in  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted  by  different  women,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  daily  production  is  from  two  to  three  pints. 

Certain  conditions  of  the  female  are  capable  of  materially  influencing  the  quantity  of 
milk  secreted.  It  is  evident  that  the  secretion  is  usually  somewhat  increased  within  the 
first  few  months  of  lactation,  when  the  progressive  development  of  the  child  demands  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  nourishment.  If  the  menstrual  function  become  reestablished 
during  lactation,  the  milk  is  usually  diminished  in  quantity  during  the  periods,  but  some- 
times it  is  not  affected,  either  in  its  quantity  or  composition.  Should  the  female  become 
pregnant,  there  is  generally  a  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  that  which 
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it  secreted  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  possessing  little  nutritive  power.  In  obedience  to  a 
popular  prejudice,  apparently  well-founded,  the  child  is  usually  taken  from  the  breast  as 
soon  as  pregnancy  is  recognized.  Authors  have  not  noted  any  marked  and  constant 
variations  in  the  quantity  of  milk  in  females  of  different  ages. 

JPropertiea  and  Composition  of  the  Milk, 

The  general  appearance  and  characters  of  ordinary  cow*s  milk  are  sufficiently  famil- 
iar and  may  serve  as  a  standard  for  comparison  with  the  milk  of  the  human  female. 
Human  milk  is  neither  so  white  nor  so  opaque  as  cow^s  milk,  having  ordinarily  a  slightly 
bluish  tinge.  The  milk  of  different  healthy  women  presents  some  variation  in  this 
regard.  After  the  secretion  has  become  fully  established,  the  fluid  possesses  no  visicidty 
and  is  nearly  opaque.  It  is  almost  inodorous,  of  a  peculiar  soft  and  sweetish  taste, 
and,  when  perfectly  fresh,  has  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction.  The  taste  of  human  milk 
is  sweeter  than  that  of  cow^s  milk.  A  short  time  after  its  discharge  from  the  gland,  the 
reaction  of  milk  becomes  faintly  acid ;  but  this  change  takes  place  more  slowly  in 
human  milk  than  in  the  milk  of  most  of  the  inferior  animals. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  human  milk,  according  to  Vemois  and  Becquerel,  is 
1032 ;  although  this  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  the  minimum  of  eighty-nine 
observations  being  1025,  and  the  maximum,  1046.  The  observations  of  most  physiological 
chemists  have  shown  that  this  average  is  nearly  correct. 

Milk  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  even  after  prolonged  boiling ;  but  a  thin  pellicle  then 
forms  on  the  surface,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  cascine.  Although  a  small  quantity  of  albumen  exists  in  the  milk, 
this  does  not  coagulate  on  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  for  the  scum  does  not 
form  when  the  fluid  is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  or  of  hydrogen,  or  in  a 
vacuum. 

When  the  milk  is  coagulated  by  any  substance  acting  upon  the  caseine,  or  when  it 
coagulates  spontaneously,  it  separates  into  a  curd,  composed  of  cascine  with  most  of  the 
fatty  particles,  and  a  nearly  clear,  greenish-yellow  serum,  called  whey.  This  separation 
occurs  spontaneously,  at  a  variable  time  after  the  discharge  of  the  milk,  taking  place 
much  more  rapidly  in  warm  tlian  in  cold  weather.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  fresh  milk  is 
frequently  coagulated  during  a  thunder-storm,  a  phenomenon  which  has  never  been  sat- 
isfactorily explained. 

On  being  allowed  to  stand  for  a  sliort  time,  the  milk  separates,  witliout  coagulating, 
into  two  tolerably  distinct  portions.  A  large  proportion  of  the  globules  rises  to  the  top, 
forming  a  yellowish-white  and  very  opaque  fluid,  called  cream,  leaving  the  lower  portion 
poorer  in  globules  and  of  a  decidedly  bliiisli  tint.  In  healthy  milk,  the  stratum  of  cream 
forms  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  milk.  In  the  human  subject, 
the  skim-milk  is  not  white  and  opaque,  but  it  is  nearly  as  transparent  as  the  whey.  A 
very  good  method  of  testing  the  richness  of  milk  is  by  the  use  of  little  graduated  glasses, 
called  lactometers,  by  which  wo  can  measure  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  cream.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  cream  from  milk  of  the  average  specific  gravity  of  1032  is  about 
1024.     The  specific  gravity  of  skim-milk  U  about  1034. 

MUrotcopical  Characters  of  the  Milk, — If  a  drop  of  milk  be  examined  with  a  magni- 
fying power  of  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  diameters,  the  cause  of  its  opacity 
will  bo  apparent.  It  contains  an  immense  number  of  minute  globules,  of  great  refractive 
power,  held  in  suspension  in  a  clear  fluid.  These  are  known  under  the  name  of  milk- 
globules  and  are  composed  of  margarine,  olcine,  and  a  fatty  matter,  peculiar  to  milk, 
caUed  butyrine.  In  human  milk  the  particles  are  perfectly  spherical ;  but  in  cow's  milk 
they  are  often  polyhedric  from  mutual  compression.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  softer 
consistence  of  the  butter  in  human  milk,  the  globules  containing  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  oleine ;  and,  if  cow's  milk  be  warmed,  the  particles  also  assume  a  spherical  form. 
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Fio.  \(M.-^ffwnan  milk-globulea^  from  a  healthy 
luiiig-in  woman^  eight  daye  after  delivery. 
(Funke.) 


The  human  milk-globules  measure  from  jj^^-^  to  -p^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are 
usually  distinct  from  each  other,  but  they  may  occasionally  become  collected  into  groui>8 
without  indicating  any  thing  abnormal.    In  a  perfectly  normal  condition  of  the  glands, 

when  the  lacteal  secretion  has  become  fully  es- 
tablished, the  milk  contains  nothing  but  a  clear 
fluid  with  these  globules  in  suspension.  The 
proportion  of  fatty  matter  in  the  milk  is  from 
twenty-five  to  forty-eight  parts  per  thousand, 
and  this  gives  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
globules  which  are  seen  on  microscopical  ex- 
amination. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
with  regard  to  the  anatomical  constitution  of 
the  milk-globules.  In  many  late  works  it  is 
stated  that  these  are  true  anatomical  elements, 
composed  of  fatty  matters  surrounded  by  an 
albuminoid  membrane ;  but  some  writers  as- 
sume that  the  fat  is  merely  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion  and  is  simply  divided  into  globules 
and  held  in  suspension,  like  the  fatty  particles 
of  the  chyle.  No  one,  however,  has  assumed 
to  have  seen  the  investing  membrane  of  the  milk-globules,  and  its  existence  is  only 
inferred  from  the  behavior  of  these  little  particles  in  the  presence  of  certain  reagents. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  review  in  detail  the  numerous  opinions  that  have  been  advanced 
on  this  subject.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  simple  examination,  even  with  the 
highest  magnifying  powers,  the  globules  appear  perfectly  homogeoeous ;  and  the  burden 
of  proof  rests  with  those  who  profess  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an 
investing  membrane.  Bobin,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  these  subjects,  argues 
against  the  existence  of  a  membrane  and  opposes  the  observations  of  those  who  assume 
to  have  demonstrated  it,  hf  explanations  of  the  phenomena  produced  by  reagents,  which 
do  not  involve,  as  a  necessity,  the  presence  of  such  a  structure.  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  its  existence  are  not  very  satisfactory ;  and  the  experiments  upon  which  they  are 
based  relate  chiefly  to  the  action  of  ether  upon  the  globules  before  and  after  the  action 
of  other  reagents. 

If  a  quantity  of  milk  be  shaken  up  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  the  mixture 
remains  opaque ;  but,  if  a  little  potash  be  added,  the  fatty  matters  are  dissolved,  and  the 
mixture  then  becomes  more  or  less  clear.  These  facts  are  all  that  can  be  observed  with- 
out following  out  the  changes  with  the  microscope.  Robin  has  shown  that  the  fatty 
particles  are  acted  upon  when  the  milk  is  thoroughly  agitated  with  ether  alone ;  and 
that  the  opacity  is  then  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ether,  with  the  fat  in  solution,  is  itself 
in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  If  the  opaque  mixture  of  milk  and  ether  be  examined 
with  the  microscope,  globules  are  seen,  larger  than  the  ordinary  milk-globules,  paler, 
and  possessing  much  less  refractive  power.  These  he  supposes  to  be  composed  of  fat 
and  ether.  If  potash  bo  added,  either  before  or  after  the  addition  of  ether,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  whole  mass  of  liquid  is  changed,  and  it  becomes  somewhat  transparent, 
though  by  no  means  perfectly  clear.  It  is  assumed  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ether 
does  not  attack  the  globules,  because  it  has  no  efifect  upon  the  membrane  which  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  and  that  the  potash  acts  upon  the  membrane,  allowing  the  ether  then  to 
take  up  the  fat;  but,  if  the  observations  of  Robin  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  this  view 
cannot  be  sustained. 

If  dilute  acetic  acid  be  added  to  a  specimen  of  milk  under  the  microscope,  the  glob- 
ules become  deformed,  and  some  of  them  show  a  tendency  to  run  together ;  an  appear- 
ance which  is  supposed  by  Henle,  who  was  the  first  to  study  closely  the  action  of  acetic 
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acid  upon  the  milk-globules,  to  iodicate  the  existence  of  a  merabrano.  This  deduction, 
however,  is  not  justifiable.  Acetic  acid  readily  coagulates  the  oaseine,  a  principle  which 
is  most  efficient  in  maintaining  the  fat  in  its  peculiar  condition.  The  coagulating  caseine 
then  presses  upon  the  globules,  and  produces,  in  this  way,  all  the  changes  in  form  that 
have  been  observed. 

Most  of  the  other  arguments  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a  membrane  have  no  support 
from  direct  observation,  and  consequently  they  do  not  demand  special  consideration; 
while  all  the  facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  relating  to  this  subject  go  to  show 
that  the  fatty  matters  in  the  milk  are  in  the  condition  of  a  simple  emulsion.  The  precise 
condition,  however,  of  the  fluid  immediately  surrounding  the  globules  is  not  fully  under- 
stood. Certain  of  the  constituents  of  fluids  capable  of  forming  emulsive  mixtures  with 
liquid  fats  may  form  a  coating  of  excessive  tenuity  immediately  around  the  globules,  but 
they  never  constitute  distinct  membranes  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  solvents  upon 
the  fats ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  milk,  they  do  not  prevent  the  mechanical  union  of  the 
globules  into  masses,  as  occurs  in  the  process  of  churning.  Milk-globules  less  than  j^^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  present  under  the  microscope  that  peculiar  oscillating  motion  known 
as  the  Brownian  movement.  This  is  arrested  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  by  coagula- 
tion of  the  caseine.  From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  milk-globules  are  composed 
simply  of  fat  in  the  form  of  a  fine  emulsion.  They  are  not  true  anatomical  elements, 
originating  by  a  process  of  genesis  in  a  blastema,  undergoing  physiological  decay,  and  ca- 
pable of  self-regeneration  from  materials  furnished  by  the  menstruum  in  which  they  are 
suspended,  like  the  blood-corpuscles  or  leucocytes.   They  are  simply  elements  of  secretion. 

Composition  of  the  Milk, — We  do  not  propose,  in  treating  of  the  composition  of  the  ' 
milk,  to  consider  the  various  methods  of  analysis  which  have  been  employed  by  diflercnt 
chemists.  The  only  constituent  that  has  ever  presented  much  difficulty  in  the  estimation 
of  its  quantity  is  caseine ;  but  the  various  processes  now  employed  for  its  extraction  have 
led  to  nearly  identical  results.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  Robin  from  the  analy- 
ses of  various  chemists,  gives  the  constituents  of  human  milk : 

Composition  of  Human  Milk, 

Water 902-'717  to  863149 

Cas»eine  (desiccated) 29000  "  89000 

I^cto-proteine 1000  "  2*770 

Albumen traces  "  0880 

r  Margarine 17000  "  25840 

Butter,  25  to  38   -^  Oleine 7*500  »*  11-400 

[  Butyrine,  caprine,  caproine,  capriline. . . .  0-500  **  0*760 

Sugar  of  milk  (lactine,  or  lactose) 87*000  "  49-000 

Lactate  of  80tla(?) 0420  "  0450 

Chloride  of  80<lium 0240  "  0-340 

Chloride  of  potassium 1-440  "  1-830 

Carbonate  of  soda 0063  "  0056 

Carbonate  of  lime 0*069  "  0070 

riiosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones 2810  "  3-440 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0420  "  0*640 

IMiosphate  of  soda 0225  "  0230 

Phosphate  of  iron  (?) 0-032  "  0070 

Sulphate  of  soda 0074  »'  0075 

Sulphate  of  jwtassa traces. 

r  Oxygen 1-29  \  1,000-000  1,000-000 

Gases  in  solution  <  Xitrogen 12-17  >  30  parts  per  1,000  in  volume.    (Iloppe.) 

(  Carbonic  acid .   16-54) 
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The  proportion  of  water  in  milk  is  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  variation,  but  this 
is  not  so  considerable  as  might  be  expected  from  the  great  variations  in  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  the  secretion.  In  treating  of  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  twenty-fonr  hours,  we 
have  seen  that  the  influence  of  drinks,  even  when  nothing  but  pure  water  has  beent^en, 
is  very  marked ;  and,  although  the  activity  of  the  secretion  is  much  increased  by  floid 
ingesta,  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  not  usually  affected,  and  the  proportion  of  water  to  the 
solid  matters  remains  about  the  same. 

Nitrogenized  Constituents  of  Milk, — ^Very  little  remains  to  be  said  concerning  the 
nitrogenized  constituents  of  human  milk,  after  what  has  been  stated  under  the  head  of 
alimentation.  The  different  principles  of  this  class  undoubtedly  have  the  same  nutritive 
function  and  they  appear  to  be  identical  in  all  varieties  of  milk,  the  only  difference  being 
in  their  relative  proportion.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  indeed,  that  the  milk 
of  many  of  the  lower  animals  will  take  the  place  of  human  milk,  when  prepared  so  as  to 
make  the  proportions  of  its  different  constituents  approximate  the  composition  of  the  nat- 
ural food  of  the  child.  A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  human  milk  and  cow^s  milk 
shows  that  the  former  is  poorer  in  nitrogenized  matters  and  richer  in  butter  and  sugar ; 
and  consequently,  the  upper  strata  of  cow^s  milk,  appropriately  sweetened  and  diluted 
with  water,  very  nearly  represent  the  ordinary  breast-milk. 

Gaseine  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  nitrogenized  principles  of  milk,  and  it  sup- 
plies nearly  all  of  this  kind  of  nutritive  matter  demanded  by  the  child.  Lacto-proteine, 
a  principle  described  by  Millon  and  Coromaille,  is  not  so  well  defined,  and  albumen 
exists  in  the  milk  in  very  small  quantity.  That  albumen  always  exists  in  milk,  can  readily 
be  shown  by  the  following  proces?j  described  by  Bernard:  If  milk,  treated  with  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  so  as  to  form  a  thin  paste,  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  the  case- 
ine  and  fatty  matters  will  be  retained,  and  the  clear  liquid  that  passes  through  shows  a 
marked  opacity  upon  the  application  of  heat  or  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

The  coagulation  of  milk  depends  upon  the  reduction  of  caseine  from  a  liquid  to  a 
semisolid  condition.  When  milk  is  allowed  to  coagulate  spontaneously,  or  sour,  the 
change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  lactic  acid  which  results  from  a  transformation  of  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  of  milk.  Caseine,  in  fact,  is  coagulated  by  any  of  the  acids,  even 
the  feeble  acids  of  organic  origin.  It  differs  from  albumen  in  this  regard  and  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  coagulated  by  heat.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  fresh  milk,  the  caseine 
exists  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  that  coagulation  always  takes  place 
from  the  action  of  acids  upon  this  salt,  by  which  the  caseine  is  set  free.  It  is  true  that 
coagulated  caseine  may  be  readily  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  coagulation  may  be  induced  by  the  agency  of  certain  neutral  principles, 
while  the  milk  retains  its  alkaline  reaction.  If  fresh  milk  be  slightly  raised  in  tempera- 
ture and  be  treated  with  an  infusion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  the  calf,  coagu- 
lation will  take  place  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  clear  liquid  still  retaining  its  alka- 
line reaction.  Simon  has  observed  that  the  nuicous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  an 
infant  a  few  days  old,  that  had  recently  died,  coagulated  woman's  milk  more  readily  than 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf. 

Kon-Nitrogtnized  Constituents  of  Milk. — Non-nitrogenized  matters  exist  in  abun- 
dance in  the  milk.  The  liquid  caseine  and  the  water  hold  the  fats,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  condition  of  a  fine  and  permanent  emulsion.  This  fat  has  been  separated  from  the 
milk  and  analyzed  by  chemists  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  butter.  In  human 
milk,  the  butter  is  much  softer  than  in  the  milk  of  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  particu- 
larly the  cow ;  but  it  is  composed  of  es:*entially  the  same  constituents,  although  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  In  different  animals,  there  are  developed,  even  after  the  discharge  of 
the  milk,  certain  odorous  principles,  which  are  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  animal 
from  which  the  butter  is  taken. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  butter  consists  of  margarine.  It  contains,  in  addition,  oleine, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  peculiar  fats,  which  have  not  been  very  well  determined,  called 
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botyrine,  caprine,  caprolne,  and  capriline.  TLe  margarine  and  oleine  are  principles  found 
in  the  fat  thronghont  the  body ;  but  the  last-named  substances  are  peculiar  to  the  milk. 
These  are  especially  liable  to  acidification,  and  the  acids  resulting  from  their  decomposi- 
tion give  the  peculiar  odor  and  flavor  to  rancid  butter. 

Sugar  of  milk,  sometimes  called  lactine,  or  lactose,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  mammary  secretion.  It  is  this  principle  that  gives  to  the  milk  its 
peculiar  sweetish  taste,  although  this  variety  of  sugar  is  much  less  s^eet  than  cane-sugar. 
The  chief  peculiarities  of  milk-sugar  are  that  it  readily  undergoes  change  into  lactic  acid 
in  the  presence  of  nitrogenized  ferments  and  takes  on  alcoholic  fermentation  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  At  one  time,  indeed,  it  was  supposed  that  milk-sugar  could  not  be  de- 
composed into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  is  now  well  established  that  this  change 
can  be  induced,  the  only  peculiarity  being  that  it  takes  place  very  slowly.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world,  intoxicating  drinks  are  made  by  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  milk. 

A  consideration  of  the  nutritive  action  of  the  fatty  and  saccharine  constituents  of  milk 
belongs  properly  to  the  subjects  of  alimentation  and  nutrition.  It  may  be  stated  here, 
however,  that  tbese  principles  seem  to  be  as  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  child  as  the 
nitrogenized  principles ;  although  the  precise  manner  in  which  they  affect  the  develop- 
ment and  regeneration  of  the  tissues  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Inorganic  ConttituenU  of  Milk, — It  is  probable  that  many  inorganic  principles  exist 
in  the  milk  which  are  not  given  in  the  table ;  and  the  separation  of  these  principles  from 
their  combinations  with  organic  matters  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  physio- 
logical chemistry.  This  must  be  the  case  for,  during  the  first  months  of  extra-uterine 
existence,  the  child  derives  all  the  inorganic,  as  well  as  the  organic  matters  necessary  to 
nutrition  and  development,  from  the  breast  of  the  mother.  The  reaction  of  the  milk 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  these  principles  are  important 
in  preserving  the  flaidity  of  the  caseine.  It  is  not  determined  precisely  in  what  form  iron 
exists  in  the  milk,  but  its  presence  here  is  undoubted.  A  comparison  of  the  composition 
of  the  milk  with  tliat  of  the  blood  shows  that  most  of  the  important  inorganic  prin- 
ciples found  in  the  latter  fluid  exist  also  in  the  milk. 

Hoppe  has  indicated  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  solution 
in  milk.  Of  these  gases,  carbonic  acid  is  the  most  abundant.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  presence  of  gases  in  solution  in  licjuids  renders  them  more  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  carbonic  acid  increases  very  materially  their  solvent  properties.  Aside  from  these 
considerations,  the  precise  function  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  milk  is  not  ap- 
parent. 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  the  milk  fully  confirms  the  fact,  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  state,  that  this  is  a  typical  alimentary  fluid  and  presents  in  itself  the 
proper  proportion  and  variety  of  material  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body  during  the 
period  wlien  the  development  of  the  system  is  going  on  with  its  maximum  of  activity. 
The  form  in  which  its  different  nutritive  constituents  exist  is  such  that  they  are  easily 
digested  and  arc  assimilated  with  great  rapidity. 

Variatiojis  in  the   Comjmsition  of  the  Milk, 

Vernois  and  Becqnerel  have  indicated  a  certain  amount  of  variation  at  different  ages 
and  at  difterent  periods  in  lactation,  but  they  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  fluid  is  not 
subject  to  changes  in  its  composition  sufficiently  great  to  influence  materially  the  nutrition 
of  the  child. 

If  the  composition  of  the  milk  be  compared  at  different  periods  of  lactation,  it  will  be 
found  to  undergo  great  changes  during  the  first  few  days.  In  fact,  the  first  fluid  secreted 
after  parturition  is  so  different  from  ordinary  milk,  that  it  has  been  called  by  another  name. 
It  is  then  known  as  colostrum,  the  peculiar  properties  of  which  will  be  considered  more 
fully  hereafter,  under  a  distinct  head.  As  the  secretion  of  milk  becomes  established,  the 
fluid,  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  day,  becomes  gradually  diminished  in  density  and 
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in  its  proportion  of  water  and  of  sugar,  while  there  is  a  progressive  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  most  of  the  other  constituents,  viz.,  hutter,  caseine,  and  the  inorganic  salts. 
The  milk,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  its  composition,  as  it  increases  in 
quantity  during  the  first  few  days  of  lactation,  is  constantly  increasing  in  its  nntritiye 
properties. 

The  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  milk,  taken  from  month  to  month  during  the 
entire  period  of  lactation,  are  not  so  distinctly  marked.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  indicate 
any  constant  variations  of  sufficient  importance  to  lead  to  the  view  that  the  milk  varies 
much  in  its  nutritive  properties  at  different  times,  during  the  ordinary  period  of  lactation. 
The  differences  noted  between  the  milk  of  primipar®  and  multipara  were  very  slight  and 
unimportant.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  milk  of  primipares  approaches  more  nearly  the 
normal  standard. 

The  menstrual  periods,  when  they  occur  during  lactation,  have  been  found  by  most 
observers  to  modify  considerably  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  milk ;  and  it  is 
well  known  to  practical  physicians  that  the  secretion  is  then  liable  to  produce  serious 
disturbances  of  the  digestive  system  of  the  child,  although  frequently  these  effects  are  not 
observed.  The  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  which  commonly  occur  during 
menstruation  are,  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  caseine,  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
butter  and  the  inorganic  salts,  and  a  slight  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  sugar.  The 
common  impression  that  the  milk  is  unfit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  child  if  pregnancy 
occur  during  lactation  is  undoubtedly  well-founded,  although  analyses  of  the  milk  of 
pregnant  women  have  never  been  made  upon  an  extended  scale. 

In  normal  lactation,  there  is  no  marked  and  constant  difference  in  composition  between 
milk  that  has  been  secreted  in  great  abundance  and  milk  which  is  produced  in  compara- 
tively small  quantity ;  nor  do  we  observe  that  difference  between  the  milk  first  drawn 
from  the  breast  and  that  taken  when  the  ducts  are  nearly  empty,  which  is  observed  in 
the  milk  of  the  cow. 

The  influence  of  alimentation  and  the  taking  of  liquids  upon  lactation  relates  chiefly  to 
the  quantity  of  milk  and  has  already  been  considered. 

In  treating  of  the  influences  which  modify  the  secretion  of  milk,  we  have  already 
alluded  to  the  effects  of  violent  mental  emotions  upon  the  production  and  the  composition 
of  this  fluid.  The  very  remarkable  case  of  profound  alteration  of  the  milk  by  violent 
grief,  detailed  by  Vemois  and  Becquerel,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  secretion  in  this 
condition  has  been  carefully  analyzed.  The  changes  thus  produced  in  its  composition 
have  already  been  referred  to,  the  most  marked  difterence  being  observed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  butter,  which  became  reduced  from  23-79  to  5'14r  parts  per  1,000. 

Colostrum. 

Near  the  end  of  utero-gestation,  during  a  period  which  varies  considerably  in  different 
women  and  has  not  been  accurately  determined,  a  small  quantity  of  a  thickish,  stringy 
fluid  may  frequently  be  drawn  from  the  mammary  glands.  This  bears  little  resemblance 
to  perfectly-formed  milk.  It  is  small  in  quantity  and  is  usually  more  abundant  in  multi- 
parae  than  in  priinipara).  This  fluid,  with  that  secreted  for  the  first  few  days  after 
delivery,  is  called  colostrum.  It  is  yellowish,  semiopaque,  of  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction, 
and  is  somewhat  mucilaginous  in  its  consistence.  Its  specific  gravity  is  considerably  above 
that  of  the  ordinary  milk,  being  from  1040  to  1060.  As  lactation  progresses,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  secretion  rapidly  changes,  until  it  becomes  loaded  with  true  milk-globules  and 
assumes  the  characters  of  ordinary  milk. 

The  opacity  of  the  colostrum  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  different  cor- 
puscular elements.  Milk-globules,  very  variable  in  size  and  number,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  secretion  from  the  first.  These,  however,  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render 
the  fluid  very  opaque,  and  they  are  frequently  aggregated  in  rounded  and  irregular 
masses,  held  together,  apparentiy,  by  some  glutinous  matter.    Peculiar  corpuscles,  first 
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Jiecnrately  described  by  Donn^,  under  tbo  name  of  "granular  bodies,*'  and  supposed  to 
be  characterislic  of  tbe  colostrum,  always  exist  in  tbis  fluid.  Tbeae  are  now  known  as 
colo^trum-corpuselea,  Tbey  are  ftpberical,  varying  in  size  from  ^^^^  to  jj^  of  an  incb,  are 
somotiuK's  pale,  but  more  frtujuently  quite  gran- 
ular, and  tbey  contain  very  often  a  large  num- 
ber of  fatty  particles.  They  behave  in  all  re9|K3Cta 
like  leucocytes  and  are  described  by  Kobin  as  a 
variety  of  these  bodies.  Many  of  tbem  arc  pre- 
ot^lj  like  the  leucocytes  found  in  the  bloody 
lymph,  or  pns.  Wo  now  know,  however,  that 
tbo  so-called  macu9*corpuHcle  does  not  differ 
from  tbe  pus-corpuscle  or  the  white  corpuscle 
of  the  bUxMl;  and  leucocytes  generally,  when 
confined  in  liquids  that  are  not  aubject  to 
movements,  are  apt  to  undergo  en  large  meuL, 
to  becon^o  fatty,  and,  in  short,  tbey  may  pre- 
sent all  tbe  ditferent  appearances  observed  in 
the  colostrum -co  rpusclea.  In  addition  to  theso 
corpusculur  elements,  a  small  quantity  of  muco- 
sine  may  frequently  ho  observed  in  the  colos- 
trum on  nijcrosicopical  examination. 

On  the  addition  of  ether  to  a  specimen  of 
colotitrnm  under  tbe  microscope,  rai^st  of  tbo 
fatty  particles,  botli  within  and  without  the 
oolostrum-corpusclei,  are  dis^lved.     Ammonia 

added  to  tbe  duid  renders  it  stringy,  and  aometimes  the  entire  moss  assumes  a  gelati- 
boQS  consistence. 

In  lis  proximate  composition,  colostrum  presents  many  points  of  difference  from 
Iroc^  milk.  It  is  sweeter  to  the  taste  and  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  sugar  and 
of  the  inorganic  salts.  The  [proportion  of  fat  is  at  least  equal  to  tlie  proportion  in  the 
milk  and  is  generally  greater.  Instead  of  caseine,  pure  colostrum  contains  a  largo 
proportion  of  albumen ;  and,  as  the  character  of  the  secretion  changes  tn  tbe  prcK'ess  of 
lactation,  the  albumen  becomes  gradually  reduced  in  quantity  and  caseine  lakes  its  place* 

The  following,  deduced  from  the  analyses  of  Clemm,  may  be  taken  as  tlie  ordinary 
composition  of  colostrum  of  the  human  female  : 


Frc  KM  n.from  n  f/folthf  9ulng4nwih 

miift,  f ,/ .-.  -    ■': -  'fS  up'  r  <h  ^  r,  nj     (Ftiitk«.) 
Tbff  nmaller  irtobuies  an^  «rl  " .  ,  Mic  Urgxr 

trum-oorpuBclet,  As  tut;.iun>..  ..^^  ^  i^ikie*,  thu  eo- 
Joetntm'ConiiucleA  ^Tftdimily  tltmapix-ur,  And  tbe 
tnllk-glob'UleA  bi'coiue  mono  tiumun>iij&,  BiDftlkr, 
AQd  moro  uniform  Id  eizo. 


ComposiUon  of  Colostrum, 

Water ..., »45'2l 

Albumen,  and  sulta  insoluble  la  alcohol , .  21>*8I 

Butter. - , . ..............  7Hi7 

8ugir  of  milk,  extractive  matter,  iind  salts  soluble  in  alcohol , 17*2  7 

Loss .  0  61 


1,000^00 

Colostrtim  ordinarily  decomposes  much  more  readilj  than  milk  and  takes  on  putre- 
factive changes  very  rapidly.  If  it  be  allowed  to  stand  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
boors,  it  separates  into  a  thick,  opaque,  yellowish  cream  and  a  serous  fluid.  In  an 
observation  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  nine  measures  of  colostrum,  taken  soon  after  partu- 
rition, after  twenty-four  hours  of  repose,  gave  six  parts  of  cream  to  tlirec  of  milk. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  colostrum,  particularly  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
sugar  and  inorganic  salts,  renders  it  somewhat  laxative  in  its  ejects,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  useful,  during  the  first  few  days  after  delivery,  in  assisting  to  rvlieve  tbe  infant  of 
the  AcctmiulatioD  of  meconium. 
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As  the  quantity  of  colostmm  that  may  be  pressed  from  the  mammary  glands  during 
the  latter  periods  of  utero-gestation,  particularly  the  last  month,  is  very  variable,  it 
becomes  an  interesting  and  important  question  to  determine  whether  this  secretion  have 
any  relation  to  the  quantity  of  milk  that  may  be  expected  after  delivery.  This  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  carefid  study  by  Donn6,  who  arrived  at  the  following  important 
conclusions : 

In  women  in  whom  the  secretion  of  colostrum  is  almost  absent,  the  fluid  being  in 
exceedingly  small  quantity,  viscid,  and  containing  hardly  any  corpuscular  elements,  there 
is  hardly  any  milk  produced  after  delivery. 

In  women  who,  before  delivery,  present  a  moderate  quantity  of  colostrum,  contain- 
ing very  few  milk-globules  and  a  number  of  colostrum-corpuscles,  after  delivery  the  milk 
will  be  scanty  or  it  may  be  abundant,  but  it  is  always  of  poor  quality. 

When  the  quantity  of  colostrum  produced  is  considerable,  the  secretion  being  quite 
fluid  and  rich  in  corpuscular  elements,  particularly  milk-globules,  the  milk  after  delivery 
is  always  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 

From  these  observations,  it  would  seem  that  the  production  of  colostrum  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  proper  development  of  the  mammary  glands ;  and  the  early  production  of 
fatty  granules,  which  are  first  formed  by  the  cells  lining  the  secreting  vesicles,  indicates 
the  probable  activity  in  the  secretion  of  milk  after  lactation  has  become  fully  estab- 
Ibhed. 

The  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  preserves  the  characters  of  colostrum  until 
toward  the  end  of  the  milk-fever,  when  the  colostrum -corpuscles  rapidly  disappear,  and 
the  milk-globules  become  more  numerous,  regular,  and  uniform  in  size.  It  may  be  stated, 
in  general  terms,  tliat  the  secretion  of  milk  becomes  fully  established  and  all  the  charac- 
ters of  the  colostrum  disappear  at  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day  after  delivery.  A  few 
colostrum-corpuscles  and  masses  of  agglutinated  milk-globules  may  sometimes  be  dis- 
covered after  the  tenth  day,  but  they  are  very  rare.  After  the  fifteenth  day,  the  milk 
does  not  sensibly  change  in  its  microscopical  or  its  chemical  characters. 

Lacteal  Secretion  in  the  Newly-Born. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  infants  of  both  sexes  there  is  generally  a  certain  amount 
of  secretion  from  the  mammary  glands,  commencing  at  birth  or  from  two  to  three  days 
after,  and  continuing  sometimes  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  quantity  of  fluid  that  may 
be  pressed  out  at  the  nipples  at  this  time  is  very  variable.  Sometimes  only  a  few  drops 
can  be  obtained,  but  occasionally  the  fluid  amounts  to  one  or  two  drachms.  Although 
it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  object  of  this  secretion,  which  takes  place  when  the  glands 
are  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  it  has  been  so  often  observed  and  described  by  physiolo- 
gists, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  and  the  fact  that 
the  secretion  is  almost  always  produced  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  The  following  is  an 
analysis  by  Quevennc  of  the  secretion  obtained  by  Gubler.  The  observations  of  Gubler 
were  very  extended  and  were  made  upon  about  twelve  hundred  children.  The  secretion 
rarely  continued  for  more  than  four  weeks,  but  in  four  instances  it  persisted  for  two 
months. 

Composition  of  the  Milk  of  the  Infant. 

Water 894  00 

Caseine 26*40 

Sugar  of  milk 62*20 

Butter 1400 

Earthy  phosphates 1*20 

Soluble  salts  (with  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble  phosphates) 2*20 

1,000-00 
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This  flaid  does  not  differ  much  in  its  composition  from  ordinary  milk.  The  propor- 
tion of  batter  is  much  less,  bnt  the  amonnt  of  sugar  is  greater,  and  the  quantity  of  case- 
ine  is  nearly  the  same. 

Of  the  other  fluids  which  are  enumerated  in  the  list  of  secretions,  the  saliva,  gastric 
juice,  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  intestinal  fluids  have  already  been  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  digestion.  The  physiology  of  the  lachrymal  secretion  will  be  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  eye,  and  the  bile  will  be  treated  of  fully  under  the  head  of  excretion. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

EXCRETION  BY  THE  SKIN  AND  KIDNEYS. 

DfffercMices  bctw<»en  the  secretions  proper  and  the  excretions— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  skin— Physlologlcil 
anatomy  of  the  nails  and  ha^rs— Sadden  blanching  of  the  hair— Uses  of  the  hairs— Perspiration— Sadorlparoos 
gknds— Mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  sweat— Properties  and  composition  of  the  sweat— Peculiarities  of  tho 
sweat  in  certain  parts— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  kidneys— Distribution  of  blood-vessels  in  the  kidneys 
—Lymphatics  and  nerves  of  the  kidneys— Mechanism  of  the  production  and  discharge  of  urino— Formation 
of  the  excremontitloas  constituents  of  the  urine  in  the  tissues,  absorption  of  these  principles  by  the  blood, 
and  separation  of  them  Arom  the  blood  by  the  kidneys— Effects  of  removal  of  both  kidneys  from  a  living  animal 
—Effects  of  tying  tho  ureU^rs  in  a  living  animal— Extirpation  of  one  kidney— Influence  of  bk>od-pressure,  the 
nervous  system,  etc^  upon  the  secretion  of  urine — ^Alternation  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys  upon  the  two  sides~ 
Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  in  passing  through  the  kidneys— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  urinary 
passage»— Mechanism  of  the  discharge  of  urine— Properties  and  composition  of  the  urine— Qeneral  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  urine— Quantity,  specific  gravity,  and  reaction  of  the  urine— Composition  of  the  urine— Oases  of 
the  urin^— Variations  in  the  composition  of  the  urine— Variations  produced  by  foo«l— Urina  potus,  urina  dM, 
and  urina  sanguinis — Influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  the  urine- Influence  of  mental  exertion. 

Ix  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  elimination  of  eflcte  matters,  it  is  necessary  to 
appreciate  fully  the  broad  distinctions  between  the  secretions  proper  and  the  excretions, 
in  their  composition,  tho  mechanism  of  their  production,  and  their  destination.  These 
considerations  are  again  referred  to,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  ordinarily  received 
that  attention  in  works  upon  physiology  which  their  importance  seems  to  demand.  Tho 
mechanism  of  excretion  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  function  of  nutrition,  and  it 
forms  one  of  the  great  starting-points  in  the  study  of  all  the  modifications  of  nutrition  in 
diseased  conditions. 

Taking  the  urine  as  tlio  type  of  the  excrementitious  fluids,  it  is  found  to  contain  none 
of  those  princi|)les  included  in  the  class  of  non-crystallizable,  organic  nitrogenized  mat- 
ters, but  is  composed  entirely  of  crystallizablo  matters,  simply  held  in  solution  in  water. 
The  cbaructer  ot  these  principles  depends  upon  tho  constitution  of  tlie  blood  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  nutrition,  and  not  upon  any  formative  action  in  the  glands.  The  principles 
themselves  rei)resent  the  ultimate  physiological  changes  of  certain  constituent  parts  of  the 
living  organism,  and  they  are  in  such  a  condition  that  they  are  of  no  farther  use  in  the 
economy  and  are  simply  discharged  from  the  body.  Certain  inorganic  matters  are  found 
in  the  excrementitious  fluids,  are  discharged  with  the  products  of  excretion,  and  are  thus 
associated  with  the  organic  principles  of  the  economy  in  their  physiological  destruction, 
as  well  as  in  their  deposition  in  tho  tissues.  Coaguhible  organic  matters,  or  albuminoid 
principles,  never  exist  in  the  excrementitious  fluids  under  normal  conditions ;  except  as 
the  products  of  other  glands  may  become  accidentally  or  constantly  mixed  with  the 
excrementitious  fluids  proper.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  non-nitrogenized  matters 
(sugars  and  fats),  which,  whether  formed  in  tho  organism  or  taken  as  food,  are  consumed 
as  such  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  The  production  of  the  excretions  is  constant,  being 
subject  only  to  certain  modifications  in  activity,  which  are  dependent  upon  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  system.  All  of  the  elements  of  excretion  preexist  in  the  blood,  either  in 
the  precise  condition  in  which  they  are  discharged  or  in  some  slightly-modified  fonn. 
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Under  the  head  of  excretion,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  general  properties  and 
composition  of  the  different  excrementitious  flaids ;  but  the  relations  of  the  excremen- 
titious  matters  themselves  to  the  tissues  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  connection  with 
nutrition. 

The  urine  is  a  purely  excrementitious  fluid.  The  perspiration  and  the  secretion  of  the 
axillary  glands  are  excrementitious  fluids,  but  they  contain  a  certain  amount  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  sebaceous  glands.  Certain  excrementitious  matters  are  found  in  the  bile,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  this  fluid  contains  principles  manufactured  in  the  liver  and  has  an  impor- 
tant function  as  a  secretion,  in  connection  with  the  process  of  digestion. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Skin. 

The  skin  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  important  structures  in  the  body,  and  it  pos- 
sesses a  variety  of  functions.  In  the  first  place,  it  forms  a  protective  covering  for  the 
general  surface.  It  is  quite  thick  over  the  parts  most  subject  to  pressure  and  friction,  is 
elastic  over  movable  parts  and  those  liable  to  variations  in  size,  and,  in  many  situations, 
is  covered  with  hair,  which  affords  an  additional  protection  to  the  subjacent  structures. 
The  skin  and  its  appendages  are  imperfect  conductors  of  caloric,  are  capable  of  resisting 
very  considerable  variations  in  temperature,  and  they  thus  tend  to  maintain  the  normal 
standard  of  the  animal  heat.  As  an  organ  of  tactile  sensibility,  the  skin  has  an  important 
function,  being  abundantly  supplied  with  sensitive  nerves,  some  of  which  present  an 
arrangement  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nice  appreciation  of  external  impressions.  The 
skin  assists  in  preserving  the  external  forms  of  the  muscles.  It  also  relieves  the  abrupt 
projections  and  depressions  of  the  general  surface  and  gives  roundness  and  grace  to  the 
contours  of  the  body.  In  some  parts  it  is  very  closely  attached  to  the  subjacent  struct- 
ures, while  in  others  it  is  less  adherent  and  is  provided  with  a  layer  of  adipose  tissue. 

As  an  organ  of  excretion,  the  skin  is  very  important ;  and,  although  the  quantity  of 
excrementitious  matter  exhaled  from  it  is  not  very  great  and  probably  not  subject  to 
much  variation,  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  general  surface  is  always  considerable 
and  is  subject  to  such  modifications  as  may  become  necessary  from  the  varied  conditions 
of  the  animal  temperature.  Thus,  while  the  skin  protects  the  body  from  external  influ- 
ences, its  function  is  important  in  regulating  the  heat  produced  as  one  of  the  numerous 
phenomena  attendant  upon  the  general  process  of  nutrition. 

As  the  skin  presents  such  a  variety  of  functions,  its  physiological  anatomy  is  most 
conveniently  considered  in  connection  with  diflferent  divisions  of  the  subject  of  physi- 
ology. For  example,  under  the  head  of  secretion,  we  have  already  taken  up  the  struct- 
ure of  the  different  varieties  of  sebaceous  glands ;  and  the  anatomy  of  the  skin  as  an  organ 
of  touch  will  be  most  appropriately  considered  in  connection  with  the  nervous  system. 
In  this  connection,  we  shall  describe  the  excreting  organs  found  in  the  skin ;  and  here  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  study  briefly  its  general  structure  and  the  most  important 
points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  epidermic  appendages.  A  full  and  connected  description  of 
the  skin  and  its  appendages  belongs  properly  to  works  upon  anatomy. 

Extent  and  Thichness  of  the  Shin, — Sappey  has  made  a  number  of  very  careful 
observations  upon  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Without  detailing  the  measure- 
ments of  different  parts,  it  may  be  stated,  as  the  general  result  of  his  observations,  that 
the  cutaneous  surface  in  a  good-sized  man  is  equal  to  a  little  more  than  sixteen  square  feet; 
and,  in  men  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  it  may  extend  to  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
square  feet.  In  women  of  medium  size,  as  the  mean  result  of  three  observations,  the 
surface  was  found  to  equal  about  twelve  square  feet.  "When  we  consider  the  great  extent 
of  the  cutaneous  surface,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  amount  of  secretion,  under  certain 
conditions,  should  be  enormous.  Indeed,  under  all  circumstances,  the  amount  of  elimina- 
tion is  very  considerable,  and  the  skin  is  really  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  organs 
of  excretion. 
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The  thickness  of  the  skin  varies  verj  much  in  dififerent  parts.  Where  it  is  exposed 
to  constant  pressure  and  friction,  as  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  the  epidermis  becomes  very  much  thickened,  and  in  this  way  the  more  delicate 
structure  of  the  true  skin  is  protected.  It  is  well  known  that  the  development  of  the 
epidermis,  under  tlicse  conditions,  varies  in  different  i>ersons,  with  the  amount  of  press- 
ure and  friction  to  which  the  surface  is  habitually  subjected.  The  true  skin  is  from  -|^ 
to  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  but  in  certain  parts,  particularly  in  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  the  lips,  and  the  glans  penis,  it  frequently  measures  not  more  than  -^  of 
an  inch. 

Layers  of  the  Skin, — The  skin  is  naturally  divided  into  two  principal  layers,  which 
may  be  readily  separated  from  each  other  by  maceration.  These  are,  the  true  skin  (cutis 
vera,  derma,  or  corium),  and  the  epidermis,  cuticle,  or  scarf-skin.  The  true  skin  is  at- 
tached to  tlie  subjacent  structures,  more  or  less  closely,  by  a  fibrous  structure  called  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  we  commonly  find  a  certain  quantity 
of  fatty  tissue.  This  layer  is  sometimes  described  under  the  name  of  the  panniculus  adi- 
posus.  The  thickness  of  the  adipose  layer  varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the 
general  surface  and  in  different  persons.  There  is  no  fat  beneath  the  skin  of  the  eyelids, 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  ear,  the  penis,  and  the  scrotum.  Beneath  the  skin  of 
the  cranium,  the  nose,  the  neck,  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  foot,  the  knee,  and  the 
elbow,  the  fatty  layer  is  about  -^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  other  parts  it  usually 
measures  from  |  to  ^  of  an  inch.  In  very  fat  persons  it  may  measure  one  inch  or  more. 
Upon  the  head  and  the  neck,  in  the  human  subject,  are  muscles  attached  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  skin.  These  are  capable  of  moving  the  skin  to  a  slight  extent.  Muscles 
of  this  kind  are  largely  developed  and  quite  extensively  distributed  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals. 

There  is  no  sharply-defined  line  of  demarcation  between  the  cutis  and  the  subcuta- 
neous areolar  tissue ;  and  the  under  surface  of  the  skin  is  always  irregular,  from  the 
presence  of  numerous  fibres  which  are  necessarily  divided  in  detaching  it  from  the  sub- 
jacent structures.  The  fibres  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  skin  become  looser 
in  their  arrangement  near  its  under  surface,  the  change  taking  place  rather  abruptly, 
until  they  present  large  aveola),  which  generally  contain  a  certain  amount  of  adipose 
tissue. 

The  layer  called  the  true  skin  is  subdivided  into  a  deep,  reticulated,  or  fibrons  layer, 
and  a  superficial  portion,  called  the  papillary  layer.  The  epidermis  is  also  divided  into 
two  layers,  as  follows :  an  external  layer,  called  the  homy  layer ;  and  an  internal  layer, 
called  the  Malpigliian,  or  the  mucous  layer,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  papillary  layer 
of  the  corium. 

The  Corium^  or  True  Skin, — The  reticulated  and  the  papillary  layer  of  the  true  skin  are 
quite  distinct.  The  lower  stratum,  the  reticulated  layer,  is  much  thicker  than  the  papil- 
lary layer  and  is  dense,  resisting,  quite  elastic,  and  slightly  contractile.  It  is  composed  of 
numerous  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue  interlacing  with  each  other  in  every  direction, 
generally  at  acnt^j  aiijrles.  Distributed  throughout  this  layer,  are  found  numerous  anas- 
tomosing, ehistic  fibres  of  the  small  variety,  and  with  them  a  number  of  non-striated 
muscular  tilires.  This  portion  of  the  skin  contains,  in  addition,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  amorphous  matter,  which  serves  to  hold  the  fibres  together.  The  muscular  fibres  are 
particularly  abundant  about  the  hair-follidcs  and  the  sebaceous  glands  connected  with 
tliem,  and  their  arrangement  is  such  that,  when  they  are  excited  to  contraction  by  cold 
or  by  electricity,  the  follicles  are  drawn  up,  projecting  upon  the  general  surface  and 
producing  the  appearance  known  as  "  goose-flesh."  Contraction  of  these  fibres  is  par- 
ticularly marked  about  the  nipple,  producing  the  so-called  erection  of  this  organ,  and 
about  the  scrotum  and  penis,  wrinkling  the  skm  of  these  parts.    The  peculiar  arrange- 
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;  of  th«  fittle  moscks  arcand  the  hair-follicles,  forming  little  bands  attached  to  the 
siir6ic«  of  the  tnie  skin  and  the  base  of  the  follicles,  explains  fully  the  manner  in  which 
th»  ^  goos^flwh  '*  is  produced.  (See  Fig.  107,  page  387.)  Contraction  of  the  skin,  in 
ob^dWnee  to  the  stimolos  of  electricity,  has  been  -repeatedly  demonstrated,  both  in  the 
HTing  subject  and  in  executed  criminals  immediately  after  death. 

The  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  passes  insensibly  into  the  subjacent  structure  and 
pr««eQt9  no  well-marked  line  of  division.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  amorphous  mat- 
ter like  that  which  exists  in  the  reticulated  layer.  The  papill®  themselves  appear  to 
be  simple  elevations  of  this  amorphous  matter,  although  they  may  contain  a  few  fibres. 
In  this  layer,  we  find  a  number  of  fibro-plastic  nuclei,  with  a  few  little  corpuscular  bodies 
called  by  Kobin,  cytoblastions. 

As  regards  their  form,  the  papill®  may  be  divided  into  two  varieties ;  the  simple  and 
the  compound.  The  simple  papillsB  are  conical,  rounded,  or  club-shaped  elevations  of 
the  amorphous  matter  and  are  irregularly  distributed  on  the  general  surface.  Tlie 
simallest  are  from  yf^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  length  and  are  found  cliieHy  upon  the  face. 
The  largest  are  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  tlie  nipple.  These 
measure  tVom  j}^  to  ^l^  of  an  inch.  Large  papillsd,  regularly  arranged  in  a  longitudinal 
dirtH^tlon^  are  found  beneath  the  nails.  The  regular,  curved  lines  observed  upon  the 
|)alui»  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  particularly  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  last 
l^ialaugvH,  are  formed  by  double  rows  of  compound  papillae,  which  present  two,  three, 
iMT  t\>ur  points  attached  to  a  single 'base.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  double  rows  of 
|va|viUa>t  i*  an  excessively  fine  and  shallow  groove,  in  which  are  found  the  orifices  of  the 
•udiMritVn>us  ducts. 

The  )vHpiUw  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  terminating  in  looped  capil- 
lary plexuses,  and  with  nerves.  The  termination  of  the  nerves  is  peculiar  and  will  be  fully 
diVH^rlbiHl  in  connection  with  the  organs  of  touch.  The  arrangement  of  the  lymphatics, 
whloh  are  very  numerous  in  the  skin,  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  general  descrip- 
\\\n\  of  the  lymphatic  system. 

Th0  h)>idertnu  and  its  Appendages. — ^The  epidermis,  or  external  layer  of  the  skin,  is 
a  membrane  composed  exclusively  of  cells,  containing  neither  blood-vessels,  nerves,  nor 
lymphatU^a.  Its  external  surface  is  marked  by  exceedingly  shallow  grooves,  which  cor- 
iVH|Himl  to  the  deep  l\irrows  between  the  papillaa  of  the  derma.  Its  internal  surface  is 
applied  diiHH^tly  to  the  papillary  layer  of  the  true  skin  and  follows  closely  all  its 
huHpmlitU^«  ThU  portion  of  the  skin  is  subdivided  into  two  tolerably-distinct  layers. 
T\\\y  luteriml  layer  U  called  the  rete  mucosum,  or  the  Malpighian  layer,  and  the  external 
U  oalKul  the  horny  layer.     These  two  layers  present  certain  important  distinctive  char- 

The  Malpiifhlau  layer  is  composed  of  a  single  stratum  of  prismoidal,  nucleated  cells, 
ooiUalnlnK  ^  oertaln  amount  of  pigmentary  matter  (melanine),  which  are  applied  directly 
to  all  the  huMpialltlea  of  the  derma,  and  of  a  number  of  layers  of  rounded  cells  containing 
nt>  pittiueut.  The  upper  layers  of  cells,  with  the  scales  of  the  homy  layer,  are  semitrans- 
imismt  and  nearly  oolorloss ;  and  it  is  the  pigmentary  layer  chiefly  which  gives  to  the 
Hklu  lt>*  ohnraeterUtio  color  and  the  peculiarities  in  the  complexion  of  different  races  and 
of  dltteivut  UnUvUluaU  In  the  negro,  this  layer  is  nearly  black ;  and,  when  the  epider- 
mU  U  ih^uovihI,  the  true  skin  does  not  present  any  marked  difference  from  the  skin  of 
the  white  race.  All  the  epidermic  cells  are  somewhat  colored  in  the  dark  races,  but  the 
up|HMr  livy^J**  eontnin  no  pigmentary  granules.  The  cells  of  the  pigmentary  layer  are  from 
4*V»  to  i^Vck  ^^^  ***^  ^*'^^^*  ^^*  length  and  from  j^^  to  f^  of  an  inch  in  their  short  diame- 
H^r,  The  rt>«iuled  eell»»  in  the  upper  layers  are  from  j-qVit  to  yg^j^r  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  ab«vUute  thlekues*  of  the  rete  mucosum  is  from  y^Vir  to  ^V  of  an  inch. 

The  hivrny  layer  it  composed  of  numerous  strata  of  hard,  flattened  cells,  irregularly 
|KUyg\uml  lu  idia|M\  iieuerally  without  nuclei,  and  measuring  from  j^^j^  to  ^^^  of  an  inch 
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in  diameter.  The  deeper  cells  are  thicker  and  more  ronnded  than  those  of  the  super- 
ficial layers. 

The  epidermis  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  more  delicate  structure  of  the  true  skin, 
and  its  thickness  is  proportionate  to  fie  exposure  of  the  different  parts.  It  is  conse- 
quentlj  much  thicker  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  than  in  other 
portions  of  the  general  surface,  and  its  thickness  is  very  much  increased  in  those  who 
are  hahituallj  engaged  in  manual  lahor.  Upon  the  face,  the  ejelids,  and  in  the  exter- 
nal auditory  passages,  the  epidermis  is  most  delicate,  measuring  from  ^iv  to  j^  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Upon  the  palm  it  is  from  ^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  upon  the  sole 
of  the  foot  it  measures  from  -f^^  to  ^  of  an  inch.  These  variations  in  thickness  depend 
entirely  upon  the  development  of  the  horny  layer.  The  thickness  of  the  rete  mucosum, 
although  it  presents  considerahle  variation  in  different  parts,  is  rattier  more  uniform. 

There  is  constantly  more  or  less  desquamation  of  the  epidermis,  particularly  of  the 
homy  layer,  and  the  cells  are  regenerated  by  a  blastema  exuded  from  the  subjacent  vas- 
cular parts.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  constant  formation  of  cells  in  the  deeper  strata 
of  the  homy  layer,  which  become  flattened  as  they  near  the  surface ;  but  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  that  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  undergo  transformation  into  the  hard,  flat- 
tened scales  of  the  horny  layer. 

Phyiiological  Anatomy  of  the  Nails  and  Hairs. — It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  discuss  very  minutely  the  anatomy  of  the  nails  and  hairs.  They  are  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  appendages  of  the  epidermis,  produced  by  certain  peculiar  organs 
belonging  to  the  true  skin ;  and  an  elaborate  study  of  these  jiarts  belongs  strictly  to 
descriptive  and  general  anatomy.  To  complete,  however,  the  physiological  history  of 
the  skin,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  general  arrangement  of  the  cuticular 
appendages. 

The  nails  are  situated  on  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  distal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 
toes.  They  servo  to  protect  these  parts,  and,  in  the  fingers,  they  are  quite  important  in 
prehension.  The  general  appearance  of  the  nails  is  so  familiar  that  it  requires  no  special 
description.  In  their  study,  anatomists  have  distinguished  a  root,  a  body,  and  a  free 
border. 


Fio.  \Q6.— Anatomy  of  Vienna  Us.  rSappey.) 
A,  nail  in  «ihi :  1,  ruUknoons  fohl  covering  the  root  of  tho  nail ;  2,  64M:tlon  of  this  fold,  turned  back  to  show  the  root 
of  the  Duil :  H,  lunubi ;  4,  nail.  B,  roncavc  or  adherent  surface  of  the  nail:  1,  border  of  the  root :  2,  lunula  and 
rr»ot ;  8,  iKxly  ;  4.  free  border,  C,  lontritudinal  section  of  the  nail ;  1,2,  epidermis ;  8.  superllcial  layer  of  the 
nail;  4.  epldi'mnis  of  tho  pulp  of  the  finder  ;  ^  «,  true  sicin  ;  7,  11,  bed  of  the  niil ;  8,  Malpiirhian  layer  of  the 
pulp  of  the  tintrcr:  0.  10,  true  skin  on  the  dort»al  surl!u:e  of  the  finger ;  12,  true  skin  of  the  pulp  of  the  finger  ; 
\\  last  phalanx  uf  the  fln?er. 


The  root  of  tlie  nail  is  thin  and  soft,  terminating  in  rather  a  jagged  edge,  which  is 
turned  slightly  upward  and  is  received  into  a  fold  of  the  skin  extending  around  the  nail 
t<>  its  free  edge.  The  lenfrth  of  the  root  of  course  varies  with  the  size  of  the  nail,  but  it 
is  generally  from  onc-foiirth  to  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  body. 

The  body  of  the  nail  extends  from  the  fold  of  skin  which  covers  the  root  to  the  free 
border.  This  portion  of  the  nail,  with  the  root,  is  closely  adherent  by  its  under  surface 
to  the  true  skin.     It  is  marked  by  fine  but  distinct  longitudinal  stri©  and  very  faint 
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transverse  lines.  It  is  usually  reddish  in  color,  from  the  great  vascularity  of  the  subja- 
cent structure.  At  the  posterior  part,  is  a  whitish  portion  of  a  semilunar  shape,  called 
the  lunula,  which  has  this  appearance  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  corium  in  this  part  is 
less  vascular  and  the  papillse  are  not  so  regular  as  in  the  rest  of  the  body.  That  portion 
of  the  skin  situated  beneath  the  root  and  the  body  of  the  nail  is  called  the  matrix.  It 
presents  highly  vascular  papillsd,  arranged  in  regular,  longitudinal  rows,  and  it  receives 
into  its  grooves  corresponding  ridges  on  the  under  surface  of  the  nail. 

The  free  border  of  the  nail  begins  at  the  point  where  the  nail  becomes  detached  from 
the  skin.  This  is  generally  cut  or  worn  away  and  is  constantly  growing ;  but,  if  left  to 
itself,  it  attains  in  time  a  definite  length,  which  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  to  be 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches. 


"W^ 


Fio.  10(i.—Sectian  of  the  nail,  etc.    (Sappoy.) 
A,  section  of  the  nail :  1, 1,  suporflcial  laver  ;  2,  deep  layer  ;  8.  8,  4,  4,  section  of  the  proovea  on  the  attached  Bnr- 
fece  ;  ft,  ft.  union  of  the  superficial  wfth  the  deep  layer  ;  6,  6,  dark  lino  between  the  two  layers.    B,  cella  of  the 
superficial  layer,  lateral  view.    C,  cells  of  the  supei^cial  layer,  flat  view.    D,  colls  of  the  deep  layer. 


Examining  the  nail  in  a  longitudinal  section,  the  horny  layer,  which  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  true  nail,  is  found  to  increase  progressively  in  thickness  from  the  root  to 
near  the  free  border.  If  the  nail  be  examined  in  a  transverse  section,  it  will  also  be 
found  much  thicker  in  the  central  portion  than  near  the  edge,  and  that  part  which  is 
received  into  the  lateral  portions  of  the  fold  becomes  excessively  thin  like  the  rest  of  tho 
root.  The  thickness  of  the  true  nail  at  the  ro(»t  is  from  ^  to  -j-Jir  ^^  ^^  i^c^  ;  m^^i  in 
the  thickest  portion  of  the  body,  it  usually  measures  from  -^  to  ^  of  an  inch.  The  nail 
becomes  somewhat  thinner  at  and  near  the  free  border. 

Sections  of  the  nails  show  that  they  are  composed  of  two  layers,  which  correspond 
to  the  Malpighian  and  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis,  although  they  are  much  more 
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diBtinot.  The  Malpighion  layer  is  applied  directij  to  the  ridges  of  the  bed  of  the  nail 
and  presents  upon  its  upper  surface  ridges  much  less  strongly  marked  than  those  of  the 
underlying  true  skin.  This  layer  is  rather  thinner  than  the  horny  layer,  is  whitish  in 
color,  and  is  composed  of  numerous  strata  of  elongated,  prismoidal,  nucleated  cells, 
arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  matrix.  These  ceUs  are  from  j^^  to  j^^  of  an  inch  in 
length. 

The  homy  layer,  which  constitutes  the  true  nail,  is  applied  by  its  under  surface 
directly  to  the  ridges  of  the  Malpighian  layer.  It  is  dense  and  brittle  and  is  composed  of 
numerous  strata  of  flattened  cells,  which  cannot  be  isolated  without  the  use  of  reagents. 
If  the  different  strata  of  this  portion  of  the  nail  be  studied  after  boiling  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  soda  or  potash,  it  becomes  evident  that  here,  as  in  the  horny  layer  of  the  epider- 
mis, the  lower  cells  are  somewhat  rounded,  while  those  nearer  the  surface  are  flattened. 
These  ceUs  are  nearly  all  nucleated  and  measure  from  Y?Anr  ^^  rh  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  diame- 
ter. The  thickness  of  this  layer  varies  in  different  portions  of  the  nail,  while  that  of 
the  Malpighian  layer  is  nearly  uniform.  This  layer  is  constantly  growing,  and  it  consti- 
tutes the  entire  substance  of  the  free  borders  of  the  nails. 

The  connections  of  the  nails  with  the  true  skin  resemble  those  of  the  epidermis ;  but 
the  relations  of  these  structures  to  the  epidermis  itself  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Up  to 
the  fourth  month  of  foetal  life,  the  epidermis  covering  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  last 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes  does  not  present  any  marked  peculiarities ;  but,  at 
about  the  fourth  month,  the  peculiar  hard  cells  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  nails  make 
their  appearance  between  the  Malpighian  and  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Malpighian  layer  beneath  this  plate,  which  is  destined  to  become  the 
Malpighian  layer  of  the  nails,  is  somewhat  thickened,  and  the  cells  assume  more  of  an 
elongated  form.  The  horny  layer  of  the  nails  constantly  thickens  from  this  time ;  but, 
until  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  it  is  covered  by  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis.  After 
the  fifth  month,  the  epidermis  breaks  away  and  disappears  from  the  surface ;  and,  at  the 
seventh  month,  the  nails  begin  to  increase  in  length.  Thus,  at  one  time,  the  nails  are 
actually  included  between  the  two  layers  of  the  epidermis;  but,  after  they  have  become 
developed,  they  are  simply  covered  at  their  roots  by  a  narrow  border  of  the  homy 
layer,  the  epidermis  commencing  again  under  the  nail  where  the  free  border  leaves  the 
bed.  The  nails  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  the  horny  layer  of 
the  epidermis,  possessing  certain  anatomical  and  chemical  peculiarities.  The  Malpighian 
layer  of  the  nails  is  continuous  with  the  same  layer  of  the  epidermis,  but  the  homy  lay- 
ers are,  as  wo  have  seen,  distinct. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  nails  is  in  their  mode  of  growth.  The 
Malpighian  layer  is  stationary,  but  the  homy  layer  is  constantly  growing,  if  the  nails  be 
cut,  from  the  root  and  bed.  It  is  evident  that  the  nails  grow  from  the  bed,  as  their 
thickness  proprrcssively  increases  in  the  body  from  the  root  to  near  the  free  border;  but 
tlieir  lonifitudinal  growth  is  by  far  the  more  rapid.  Indeed,  the  nails  are  constantly 
pushing  forward,  increasing  in  thickness  as  they  advance.  Near  the  end  of  the  body  of 
the  nail,  as  the  horny  layer  becomes  thinner,  the  growth  from  below  is  diminished. 

Hairs,  varying  greatly  in  size  and  development,  cover  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
cutaneous  surface.  The  only  parts  in  which  they  are  not  found  are  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  lips,  the  upper  eyelids,  the  lining  of  the 
prei)uce,  and  the  glans  penis.  Some  of  the  hairs  are  long,  others  are  short  and  stiff,  and 
others  are  fine  and  downy.  These  differences  have  led  to  a  division  of  the  hairs  into 
three  varieties : 

The  first  variety  includes  the  long,  soft  hairs,  which  are  found  on  the  head,  on  the 
face  in  the  adult  male,  around  the  genital  organs  and  under  the  arms  in  both  the  male 
and  the  female,  and  sometimes  upon  the  breast  and  over  the  general  surface  of  the  body 
and  extremities,  particularly  in  the  male. 
26 
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The  second  varietj,  the  short,  stiff  hairs,  is  foand  at  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils, 
upon  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  npon  the  eyebrows. 

The  third  variety,  the  short,  soft,  downy  hairs,  are  found  on  the  general  surfkce 
not  occupied  by  the  long  hairs,  and  in  the  caruncula  lachrymalis.  In  early  life,  and  ordi- 
narily in  the  female  at  all  ages,  the  trunk  and  extremities  are  covered  with  downy 
hairs ;  but,  in  the  adult  male,  these  frequently  become  developed  into  long,  soft  hairs. 

The  hairs  are  usually  set  obliquely  in  the  skin  and  take  a  definite  direction  as  they 
lie  upon  the  surfSeu^e.  Upon  the  head  and  face,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
body,  the  general  course  of  the  hairs  may  be  followed  out,  and  they  present  currents 
or  sweeps  that  have  nearly  always  the  same  direction. 

The  diameter  and  length  of  the  hairs  are  exceedingly  variable  in  different  persons, 
especially  in  the  long,  soft  hairs  of  the  head  and  beard.  It  may  be  stated  in  gen- 
eral terms  that  the  long  hairs  attain  the  length  of  from  twenty  inches  to  three  feet, 
in  women,  and  considerably  less  in  men.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  women,  in 
which  the  hairs  of  the  head  measure  considerably  more  than  three  feet,  but  these  are 
quite  unusual.  Like  the  nails,  the  hair,  when  left  to  itself,  attains  in  three  or  four  years 
a  definite  length,  but  when  it  is  habitually  cut  it  grows  constantly.  The  short,  stiff 
hairs  are  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  soft,  downy  hairs 
measure  ordinarily  from  one-twelfth  to  one-half  an  inch.  Hairs  that  have  never  been 
cut  terminate  in  pointed  extremities ;  and  sometimes  in  hairs  that  have  been  cut,  the 
ends  become  somewhat  pointed,  although  they  are  never  so  sharp  as  in  the  new  hairs. 

Of  the  long  hairs,  the  finest  are  upon  the  head,  where  they  average  about  ^^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  extremes  being  from  j^^  to  -^  of  an  inch  for  the  finest, 
and  from  ^kv  to  -jfy  of  an  inch  for  the  coarsest.  The  hair  is  ordinarily  coarser  in 
women  than  in  men.  Dark  hair  is  generally  coarser  than  light  hair;  and,  npon  the 
same  head,  the  extremes  of  variation  are  sometimes  observed.  The  hairs  of  the  beard 
and  the  long  hairs  of  the  body  are  coarser  than  the  hairs  of  the  head.  Wilson  esti- 
mates that  the  average  number  of  hairs  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  scalp  is  about  1,000, 
and  the  number  upon  the  entire  head,  about  120,000. 

The  short,  stiff  hairs  are  from  ^^  to  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  fine,  downy 
hairs,  from  ^^  to  y^hts  ^^  ^^  inch.  The  variations  in  the  color  of  the  hairs  in  different 
races  and  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  race  are  sufficiently  familiar. 

When  the  hairs  are  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  they  are  very  elastic  and  may  be 
stretched  to  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  more  than  their  original  length.  Their  strength 
varies  with  their  thickness,  but  an  ordinary  hair  from  the  head  will  bear  a  weight  of 
six  or  seven  ounces.  A  well-known  property  of  the  hair  is  that  of  becoming  strongly 
electric  by  friction ;  and  this  is  particularly  well-marked  when  the  weather  is  cold  and 
dry.  The  electricity  thus  excited  is  negative.  Sections  of  the  shaft  of  the  hairs  show 
that  tboy  are  oval,  but  their  shape  is  very  variable,  straight  hairs  being  nearly  round, 
while  curled  hairs  are  quite  flat.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  hairs  is  that  they  are 
strongly  hygrometric.  They  readily  absorb  moisture  and  become  sensibly  elongated,  a 
property  which  has  been  made  use  of  by  physicists  in  the  construction  of  delicate  hy- 
grometers. 

Eoots  of  the  Hairs  and  Hair-follicles. — The  roots  of  the  hairs  are  embedded  in  fol- 
licular openings  in  the  skin,  which  differ  in  the  different  varieties  only  in  the  depth  to 
which  they  penetrate  the  cutaneous  structure.  In  the  downy  hairs,  the  roots  pass  only 
into  the  superficial  layers  of  the  true  skin ;  but,  in  the  thicker  hairs,  the  roots  pass 
through  the  skin  and  penetrate  the  subcutaneous  cellulo*  adipose  tissue. 

The  root  of  the  hair  is  softer,  rounder,  and  a  little  larger  than  the  shaft  It  be- 
comes enlarged  into  a  rounded  bulb  at  the  bottom  of  the  follicle  and  rests  upon  a  fungi- 
form papilla,  constricted  at  its  base,  to  which  it  is  closely  attached.  In  describing  the 
connection  between  the  hairs  and  the  skin,  anatomists  mention  three  membranes  forming 
the  walls  of  the  hair-follicles,  and  two  membranes  that  envelop  the  roots  of  the  hair  in 
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the  thickest  of  the  three  membranes  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  coriam.  Next  to 
this,  is  a  fibroDS  membrane  composed  of  fusiform,  nucleated  fibres  arranged  transversely. 
These  resemble  the  non-striated  muscular  fibres.  The  internal  membrane  is  structure- 
less and  corresponds  to  the  amorphous  layer  of  the  true  skin.  The  papilla  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hair-sac  varies  in  size  with  the  size  of  the  hairs  and  is  connected  with  the  fibrous 
layers  of  the  walls  of  the  follicle.  It  is  composed  of  amorphous  matter,  with  a  few 
granules  and  nuclei,  and  it  probably  contains  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  although  these 
are  not  very  distinct. 

Although  the  different  membranes  of  the  hair-follicles  are  sufficiently  recognizable,  it 
is  evident  that  the  hair-sac  is  nothing  more  than  an  inversion  of  the  corium,  with  some 
slight  modifications  in  the  character  and  arrangement  of  its  anatomical  elements.  The 
fibrous  membranes  correspond  to  the  deeper  layers  of  the  true  skin,  without  the  elastic 
elements,  and  they  present  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  inelastic  fibres,  the  external 
fibres  being  longitudinal  and  the  internal  fibres  transverse.  The  structureless  membrane 
corresponds  to  the  upper  layers  of  the  true  skin,  which  are  composed  chiefiy  of  amorphous 
matter.    The  hair-papilla  corresponds  to  the  papillsB  on  the  general  surface  of  the  corium. 

The  investment  of  the  root  of  the  hair  presents  two  distinct  layers  called  the  external 
and  internal  root-sheaths.  The  external  root-sheath  is  three  or  four  times  as  thick  as 
the  inner  membrane,  and  it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epider- 
mis. This  sheath  is  continuous  with  the  bulb  of  the  hair.  The  internal  root -sheath  is  a 
transparent  membrane,  composed  of  flattened  cells,  mostly  without  nuclei.  This  extends 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hair- follicle  and  covers  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  root. 

Structure  of  the  Hairs. — The  different  varieties  of  hairs  present  certain  peculiarities 
in  their  anatomy,  but  all  of  them  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  structure  forming  the  great- 
er part  of  their  substance,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  imbricated  cells.  In  the  short, 
stiff  hairs,  and  in  the  long,  white  hairs,  there  is  a  distinct  medullary  substance ;  but  this 
is  wanting  in  the  downy  hairs  and  is  indistinct  in  many  of  the  long,  dark  hairs. 


Fig.  109.--/irMman  hair  from  the  head  of  a  white 
chiid  ;  magnified  870  diameters.  (From  a  photo- 
gnph  taken  at  the  United  States  Armv  Medical 
Mueteum.)  This  figure  shows  the  imbricated  ar- 
rangement of  the  epidermis  of  the  hair. 


Fio.  110.— Traruneree  section  of  a  human  hair  from 
the  heard  of  a  white  adult ;  magnified  870  aiam- 
eters.  (From  a  photograph  taken  at  the  United 
Btates  Army  Medical  Museum.) 


The  fibrous  substance  is  composed  of  hard,  elongated,  longitudinal  fibres,  which  can- 
not be  isolated  without  the  aid  of  reagents.  They  may  be  separated,  however,  by  macer- 
ation in  warm  sulphuric  acid,  when  they  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  dark,  irregu- 
lar, spindle-shaped  plates,  from  ^^^  to  g^  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  -^-^  to  -g^^  of 
an  inch  wide.    These  contain  pigmentary  matter  of  various  shades,  occasional  cavities 
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filled  with  air,  and  a  few  nuclei.  The  pigment  may  be  of  any  color,  from  a  light  yellow 
to  an  intense  black,  and  it  is  this  substance  that  gives  to  the  hair  the  great  variety  in 
color  which  is  observed  in  different  persons.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  root  the  fibres 
are  much  shorter,  and  at  the  bulb  they  become  transformed,  as  it  were,  into  the  soft, 
rounded  cells  found  in  this  situation  covering  the  papilla. 

The  epidermis  of  the  hair  is  excessively  thin  and  is  composed  of  flattened,  quadran- 
gular plates,  overlying  each  other  from  below  upward.  These  scales,  or  plates,  are  with- 
out nuclei,  and  they  exist  in  a  single  layer  over  the  shaft  of  the  hair  and  the  upper  part 
of  its  root ;  but,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  root,  the  cells  are  thicker,  softer,  are  frequent- 
ly nucleated,  and  they  exist  in  two  layers. 

The  medulla  is  found  in  the  short,  stiff  hairs,  and  it  is  often  beautifully  distinct  in 
the  long,  white  hairs  of  the  head.  It  occupies  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  hair.  The  medulla  can  be  traced,  under  favorable  circumstances,  from  just 
above  the  bulb  to  near  the  pointed  extremity  of  the  hair.  It  is  composed  of  small, 
rounded  cells,  from  y^  to  y^jf  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  nucleated,  and  frequently  con- 
taining dark  granules  of  pigmentary  matter.  Mixed  with  these  cells  are  numerous  air- 
globules  ;  and  frequently  the  cells  are  interrupted  for  a  short  distance  and  the  space  is 
occupied  with  air.  The  dark  granules  of  the  medullary  cells  are  supposed  by  Kolliker 
to  be  globules  of  air.  The  medulla  likewise  contains  a  glutinous  fluid  between  the  cells 
and  surrounding  the  air-globules. 

Growth  of  the  Hairs, — Although  not  provided  with  blood  and  deprived  of  sensibility, 
the  hairs  are  connected  with  vascular  parts  and  are  nourished  by  imbibition  from  the 
papillae.  Each  hair  is  first  developed  in  a  closed  sac,  and  at  about  the  sixth  month  its 
pointed  extremity  perforates  the  epidermis.  These  first-formed  hairs  are  afterward  shed, 
like  the  milk-teeth,  being  pushed  out,  as  it  were,  by  new  hairs  from  below,  which  arise 
from  a  second  and  a  more  deeply-seated  papilla.  This  shedding  of  the  hairs  usually  takes 
place  from  two  to  six  months  after  birth. 

The  difference  in  the  color  of  the  hair  depends  upon  differences  in  the  quantity  and 
the  tint  of  the  pigmentary  matter ;  and,  in  old  age,  the  hair  becomes  white  or  gray  from 
a  blanching  of  the  cortex  and  medulla. 

Sudden  Blanching  of  the  Hair. — It  is  an  interesting  question,  in  connection  with  the 
nutrition  of  tlio  hair,  to  examine  the  instances  so  often  quoted  of  sudden  blanching  of  the 
hair  from  violent  emotions  or  other  causes.  Some  physiologists  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  hair  may  become  almost  white  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  this,  indeed,  is  a 
popular  impression;  but  others  assume  that  such  sudden  changes  never  take  place, 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  hair  frequently  turns  gray  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
In  examining  the  literature  of  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  find,  in  the  older  works,  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  these  sudden  changes,  and  most  of  those  that  have  been  quoted  are 
taken  upon  the  loose  authority  of  persons  evidently  not  in  the  habit  of  making  scientific 
observations.  Such  instances,  unsupported  by  analogous  cases  of  a  reliable  character, 
must  necessarily  bo  rejected  as  not  fulfilling  the  rigid  requirements  demanded  in  scientific 
inquiries,  in  which  all  possible  sources  of  error  should  be  carefully  excluded.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  to  (facte  the  instances  of  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  recorded  by 
the  ancient  writers,  or  those  well-known  cases  of  later  date,  so  often  detailed  in  scien- 
tific works,  such  as  that  of  Marie  Antoinette  or  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  it  seems  proper 
to  exclude,  also,  cases  in  which  the  blanching  of  the  hair  has  been  observed  only  by 
friends  or  relatives  ;  for  in  most  of  them  the  statements  with  regard  to  time  are  conflict- 
ing and  unsatisfactory. 

Regarding  the  subject,  however,  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  there  are  a 
few  instances  of  late  date,  in  which  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  has  been  observed  and 
the  causes  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  fully  investigated  by  competent  observers ; 
and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  single  well-authenticated  case  of  this  kind 
demonstrates  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  and  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
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reported  instances  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  proper  investigation.  One  of  these 
cases  is  reported  in  Virchaw^s  Arehiv,  for  April,  1866,  by  Dr.  Landois,  as  occnrring  nnder 
the  observation  of  himself  and  Dr.  Lohmer.  In  this  case,  the  blanching  of  the  hair  oc- 
curred in  a  hospital  in  a  single  night,  while  the  patient  was  nnder  the  daily  observation 
of  the  visiting  physician.  As  this  is  one  of  the  few  well-authenticated  instances  of  sadden 
blanching  of  the  hair,  we  shall  give,  in  a  few  words,  its  essential  particulars : 

The  patient,  a  compositor,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  was 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  July  9,  1865,  suffering  apparently  from  an  acute  attack  of 
delirium  tremens.  A  marked  peculiarity  in  the  disease  was  excessive  terror  when  any 
person  approached  the  patient.  He  slept  for  twelve  hours  on  the  night  of  the  11th 
of  July,  after  taking  thirty  drops  of  laudanum.  Up  to  this  time  nothing  unusual  had 
been  observed  with  regard  to  the  hair.  On  the  morning  of  July  12th,  it  was  evident  to 
the  medical  attendants  and  aU  who  saw  the  patient  that  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard 
had  become  gray.  This  fact  was  also  remarked  by  the  friends  who  visited  the  patient, 
and  he  himself  called  for  a  mirror  and  remarked  the  change  with  intense  astonishment. 
The  patient  continued  in  the  hospital  until  September  7th,  when  he  was  discharged,  the 
hair  remaining  gray.  An  interesting  point  connected  with  this  case  is  the  fact  that  the 
hairs  were  submitted  to  careful  microscopical  examination.  The  white  hairs  were  found 
to  contain  a  great  number  of  'air-globules  in  the  medulla  and  in  the  cortical  substance, 
but  the  pigment  was  everywhere  preserved.  The  presence  of  air  gave  the  hairs  a  dark 
appearance  by  transmitted  light  and  a  white  appearance  by  reflected  light.  Dr.  Landois 
quotes,  in  this  connection,  instances  of  blanching  of  the  hair,  in  which  each  hair  pre- 
sented alternate  rings  of  a  ivhite  and  a  brown  color.  Another  very  curious  case  of  this 
kind  was  lately  reported  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson.  In  this  case,  the 
white  portions  presented,  on  microscopical  examination,  great  bubbles  of  air ;  but  there 
was  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  pigmentary  matter. 

The  microscopical  examinations  by  Dr.  Landois  and  others  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  white  color  of  the  hair  in  cases  of  sudden  blanching ;  and  the  instances  we 
have  just  quoted  sliow  that  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  can  no  longer 
be  called  in  question.  All  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  pigment,  but  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  medulla  becomes  filled  with  air,  small  globules  being  also  found 
in  the  cortical  substance.  The  hair  in  these  cases  presents  a  marked  contrast  with  hair 
that  has  become  gray  gradually  from  old  age,  when  there  is  always  a  loss  of  pigment  in 
the  cortex  and  medulla.  How  the  air  finds  its  way  into  the  hair  in  sudden  blanching,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine ;  and  the  views  that  have  been  expressed  on  this  subject  by  different 
authors  are  entirely  theoretical. 

The  fact  that  the  hair  may  become  white  or  gray  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  renders 
it  probable  that  many  of  the  cases  reported  upon  unscientific  authority  actually  occurred ; 
and  these  have  all  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  intense  grief  or  terror.  The  terror 
was  very  marked  in  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Landois.  In  the  great  m^ority  of  recorded 
observations,  the  sudden  blancliing  of  the  hair  has  been  apparently  connected  with  intense 
mental  emotion ;  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  causation,  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  change  is  not  understood. 

Uses  of  the  Hairs, — The  hairs  serve  an  important  purpose  in  the  protection  of  the 
general  surface  and  in  guarding  certain  of  the  orifices  of  the  body.  The  hair*  upon  the 
head  and  the  face  protects  from  cold  and  shields  the  head  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  during 
exposure  in  hot  climates.  Although  the  amount  of  hair  upon  the  general  surface  is  small, 
as  it  is  a  very  imperfect  conductor  of  caloric,  it  serves  in  a  degree  to  maintain  the  heat 
of  the  body.  It  also  moderates  the  friction  upon  the  surface.  The  eyebrows  prevent  the 
perspiration  from  running  from  the  forehead  upon  the  lids ;  the  eyelashes  protect  the 
surface  of  the  coijunctiva  from  dust  and  other  foreign  matters ;  the  mustache  protects 
the  lungs  from  dust,  a  function  very  important  in  persons  exposed  to  dust  in  long  journeys 
or  in  their  daily  work ;  and  the  short,  stiff  hairs  at  the  openings  of  the  ears  and  nose  pro- 
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tect  t1ioe«)  orifices.    It  10  difHcalt  to  fi9»pi  any  9|)ecial  office  to  the  hairs  10  ftomo  other 
KittinttooSf  bat  their  general  uses  are  BufKcientljr  evident. 


In  the  falli'st  acceptation  of  ilie  term,  jrerspiration  embraces  the  ontirc  function  of  the 
kVn  aa  an  cicrettng  organ  and  Inclndes  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  oi 
wtttcrj  vafior  and  urg:anic  matter  The  ofBce  of  the  Bkin  as  an  etinimator  is  undoubtedly 
serj  important ;  hut  the  quantity  ofexcreinentitioufl  matters  with  the  propertiee  of  which 
we  are  irell  ac^juainted,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  urea,  thrown  off  from  the  general  »iir- 
face  is  small  as  compared  with  the  amount  exhaled  by  the  lang»  and  di.scharged  by  the 
ktducjs.  If  the  surface  of  the  bodv  be  covered  witii  an  impermeable  eoating,  death 
r»ccnrs  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  the  phenomena  which  precede  the  fatal  result  are  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  All  that  we  can  say  upon  this  point  is  that  death  take«  place  when  the 
heat  of  the  body  has  been  reduced  to  about  70'  Fahr.,  and  that  suppression  of  the 
function  of  the  akin  in  this  way  is  always  followed  by  a  depression  of  the  animal  tem- 
perature. The  cause  of  death  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  partly  for  the 
reason  that  we  arc  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  all  the  excrementitioua 
[natters  exhaled  from  the  skin ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  under^tanrl  why  coating  the  surface 
should  be  followed  by  such  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  general  temperature^  The  experi- 
mental facts,  however,  indicate  that  the  skin  probably  possesses  iruportant  functions  with 
which  WG  are  entirely  unacquainted.  Physic >logical  chemists  have  detected  urea  and  some 
her  effete  matters  in  the  perspiration,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  volatile  principles 

eliminated  by  the  general  surface^  which  have  thus  far  escaped  observation. 

SudoripnrouA  Ohnds. — The  most  numerous  and  the  most  important  glands  of  the 
•kin  Are  those  which  secrete  the  sweat.  The  other  glands,  which  have  been  already 
Oimsidftred,  have  rather  a  mechanical  function,  serving  to  keep  the  ekin  and  ita  append- 
age in  a  proper  condition  for  the  protection  of  the  subjacent  parts ;  but  it  is  the  perspir- 
atory apparatus  chiefly  which  is  concerned  in  the  great  function  of  elimination. 

With  few  exceptions,  every  portion  of  the  akin  is  provided  with  sudoriparous  glands. 
T^iey  are  not  found,  however,  in  the  skin  covering  the  e»»ncave  surface  of  the  concha  of 
ike  ear,  the  glans  iieni^i,  the  Inner  lamella  of  the  prepuce,  and,  unless  the  ceruminous  glands 
1)0  retgrarded  as  sudoriparoun  organs,  in  the  external  auditory  meatua. 

On  examining  the  surface  of  the  skin  with  a  low 
tna^fying  power,  especially  on  the  pahns  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  orifices  of  the 
ftudonferons  ducts  may  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the 
papillary  ridges,  forming  a  regular  line  id  t lie  »h al- 
low groove  between  the  two  row^s  of  papillae.  The 
lubes  always  open  upon  the  surface  obliquely,  If 
thin  section  of  the  akin  be  carefully  made  and 
amined  microscopically,  the  ducts  are  seen  pasa- 
hig  through  the  dilTerent  layers  and  terminating 
ki  rounded,  convoluted  coils  in  the  subcutaneous 
itructure.  Tliese  little,  rounded  or  ovoid  bodies, 
which  constitute  the  sudoriparous,  or  sweat -pro- 
ducing apparatus,  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  un- 
der iurface  of  the  skin,  when  it  has  been  reraoveil 
from  the  subjacent  parts  by  maceration.  The  per* 
splmtory  apparatus  consists,  indeed,  of  a  simple 
tube,  presenting  a  coiled  mns^  beneath  the  skin^  the 
efiidori|»arou«  portion,  and  a  tube  of  greater  or  Jess  length,  in  proportion  to  the  tluckneas 
of  the  cutaneous  layers,  which  is  the  excretory  dact»  or  the  sudoriferous  portion* 
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Fig,  111, — /h»rfiu!t§  t^  thf  pahn  of  ih*  httntt  t 
a  pftrti^m  of  ih*  U-in  nhoat  ont  half 
an  inch  mputr4,  mafftti/fed  4  dititrnter*. 
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The  glaodular  coils  vary  in  size  &om  -^^  to  j^  of  on  inch ;  the  stoallest  coils  beiof 
fouud  beniiutfi  tlie  skin  of  the  penis^  llic  scroturu,  the  eyolids,  the  nuse^  tind  the  conrcx 
6(irt^ce  oi'  the  concha  of  the  car,  and  the  Ittrgest,  on  the  areola  of  the  nipple  and  the  [>i*ri- 
neum.  Very  large  glands  uru  funnd  mixed  with  smaller  ouog  in  the  uxillaf  hnt  Ujck.' 
produce  a  peculiar  accretion  which  will  ho  specially  considered.  The  coiled  portion  of 
the  tube  h  about  ^j^  of  an  inch  in  diaoietor  and  forms  from  six  to  twelve  convoltitioDs. 
It  consisUi  of  a  sharply^defined,  strong,  external  membrane,  from  ^^^V^  ^o  ^^V*  o^  i^^^  i^^'h 
in  thickne&s  very  transparent,  uniformly  granular,  and  ♦sometimes  indistinctly  striated. 
This  IB  of  uniform  diameter  throughout  the  coil  and  terminates  in  a  very  slightly  dilated, 
rounded,  blind  extremity.  It  is  tilled  witli  epithelium  in  the  form  of  finely  granular  mat- 
ter, usually  not  segmented  into  cella,  and  provided  with  small^  oval  nuclei.  The  glandu- 
lar masa  is  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  capillary  blood- ve&sclf^  which  send  a  few  gmall 
branched  between  the  convolutiona  of  the  coil.  Sometimea  the  coll  ia  enclosed  in  a  deli- 
eate  fibrous  envelope. 

Thti  excretory  duct  ia  aimply  a  contiaoatlon  of  the  glandular  coil.  Its  course  through 
the  layers  of  t!ie  true  skin  i«  nearly  fitraight  It  then  passes  into  the  epidermis  between 
the  papiilttj  of  the  con  urn,  and  preseuti^,  in  this  layer,  a  number  of  spiral  turns.  The 
spirals  vary  in  number  according  to  the  thicknesft  of  the  epidermis.  Sappey  has 
found  from  six  to  ten  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  As  it  emerges  from  the  glandular  coil,  the  excretory  duel  h  somewhat  nar- 
rower tliaQ  the  tube  in  the  secreting  portion;  but,  us  it  passes  through  the  epidermig,  it 

again  becomes  larger.  It  possesses  the  same  external 
membrane  as  the  glandular  coll  and  U  lined  generally 
by  two  layers  of  celk  of  pavement-epithelium. 

In  a  section  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
involving  several  of  the  sudoripiiroiis  glands  with  their 
ducts,  it  is  seen  that  the  glandular  coils  are  generally 
situated  at  different  planes  beneath  tlie  skin,  as  is  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  1]2» 

Kobin  has  described  a  variety  of  sudoriparous  glands 
in  the  axilla,  which  do  not  differ  so  much  from  the 
glands  in  other  parts  in  their  anatomy  as  in  the  charac- 
ter of  their  secretion.  The  cuil  in  these  glands  is  muoli 
larger  than  in  other  parts,  measuring  from  ^^  to  ^  of 
an  inch ;  the  walls  of  the  tube  are  thicker,  and  they 
present  an  investment  of  fibrous  tissue  with  an  internal 
layer  of  longitudinal,  unstriped  muscular  fibres;  and, 
fitially,  the  tubes  of  the  coil  itself  are  lined  with  cells 
of  pavement-epithelium.  They  arc  very  numerous  in 
the  axilla,  forming  a  continuous  layer  beneath  the  $>kin. 
^lixed  with  these,  are  a  few  gknda  of  the  ordinary  va- 
riety. 

Ettti mates  have  been  made  by  different  writers  of 
the  absolute  number  of  sudoriparuus  glands  in  the  body 
and  the  probable  extent  of  the  exhalant  surface  of  the 
skin.  One  of  the  most  careful,  and  probably  the  most 
reliable  of  tlicf^e  estimates,  is  that  made  by  Krause; 
but,  like  all  estimates  of  this  kind,  the  results  are  to 
be  taken  as  merely  approximative.  Krause  found 
great  differences  in  the  number  of  perspiratory  open* 
ings  in  different  portions  of  the  skin,  and  he  estimated  llie  number  in  a  sipnire  inch  in 
certain  parts,  as  follows:  Ou  the  forehead,  he  found  1,258  glands  to  a  square  inch;  on 
the  cheeks,  548 ;  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  neck,  1,303 ;  on  the  ' 
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and  abdomen,  1,186 ;  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  nates,  417;  on  the  fore- 
arm, inner  sorface,  1,123,  and  the  outer  surface,  1,098 ;  on  the  hand,  pahuar  surface, 
2,736,  and  dorsal  surface.  1,490 ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  inner  surface,  576,  outer 
surface,  564 ;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  inner  surface,  676 ;  on  the  foot,  plantar 
surface,  2,685,  and  dorsal  surface,  924.  From  these  figures,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
entire  number  of  perspiratory  glands  is  2,881,248 ;  and,  assuming  that  each  coil  when 
unravelled  measures  about  -^  of  an  inch,  the  entire  length  of  the  secreting  tubes  is 
about  2^  miles.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  length  of  the  secreting  coil 
only  is  given,  and  that  tlie  excretory  ducts  are  not  included. 

Meehanism  of  the  Secretion  of  Sweat, — The  action  of  the  skin  as  a  glandular  organ  is 
continuous  and  not  intermittent;  but,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  sweat  is  exhaled 
from  the  general  surface  in  the  form  of  vapor.  With  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  blood,  nothing  is  to  be  said  in  addition  to  the  general  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  secretion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  epithelium  of  the  secreting  coils  is  the 
active  agent  in  the  selection  of  the  peculiar  matters  which  enter  into  its  composition. 
There  are  no  examples  of  the  separation  by  glandular  organs  of  vapor  from  the  blood, 
and  the  perspiration  is  secreted  as  a  liquid,  and  only  becomes  vaporous  as  it  is  discharged 
upon  the  surface. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  secretion  of  sweat  is  remarkable.  It  is 
well  known,  for  example,  that  an  abundant  production  of  perspiration  is  frequently  the 
result  of  mental  emotions.  Bernard  has  shown,  in  a  series  of  interesting  experiments,  that 
the  nervous  influence  may  be  propagated  through  the  sympathetic  system.  In  one  of  these 
observation:},  he  divided  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  of  a  horse,  producing,  as  a  conse- 
quence, an  elevation  in  temperature  and  an  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure  in  tlie  part 
supplied  with  branches  of  the  nerve.  He  found,  also,  that  the  skin  of  the  part  became 
covered  with  a  copious  perspiration.  Upon  galvanizing  the  divided  extremity  of  the  nerve, 
the  secretion  of  sweat  was  arrested.  When  the  skin  is  in  a  normal  condition,  after  exer- 
cise or  whenever  there  is  a  tendency  to  elevation  of  the  animal  temperature,  there  is  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  surface,  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of 
sweat.  This  is  the  case  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature ;  and  it  is  by 
an  increase  in  the  transpiration  from  the  surface  that  the  animal  heat  is  maintained  at  tlie 
normal  standard. 

Qtiantity  of  Cutaneous  Exhalation. — The  amount  of  cutaneous  exhalation  is  subject 
to  great  variations,  depending  upon  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture,  exercise,  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  ingesta,  etc.  Most  of  these  variations  relate  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  skin  in  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
elimination  of  excrementitious  matters  by  the  skin  is  not  subject,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, to  the  same  modifications,  although  positive  experiments  upon  this  point  are  want- 
ing. It  is  not  designed,  in  this  connection,  to  discuss  all  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made  upon  the  quantity  and  the  modifications  of  the  cutaneous  exhalations,  and  we  shall 
consider  only  what  appear  to  be  the  most  reliable  of  the  numerous  recorded  observations 
upon  this  subject.  The  classical  experiments  of  Sanctorius  were  among  the  first  at- 
tempts to  determine  by  the  balance  the  relations  of  the  ingesta  to  the  exhalations ;  but 
these  were  necessarily  imperfect,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  constructing  proper  in- 
struments for  the  investigations,  and  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalations  were  esti- 
mated together.  When  there  is  such  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  difierent  individuals 
and  in  the  same  person  under  different  conditions  of  season,  climate,  etc.,  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  give  approximate  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  sweat  secreted  and  exhaled  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  more  recent  observations  have  shown  that  the  calculations  of 
Seguin  and  Lavoisier,  made  in  1790,  are  very  nearly  correct.  These  observers  estimated 
the  daily  quantity  of  cutaneous  transpiration  at  about  two  pounds  (one  pound  and  four- 
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teon  ounces).  The  estimates  of  Ejanse  and  of  Valentin  are  a  little  less,  but  the  difference 
is  not  considerable. 

Under  violent  and  prolonged  exercise,  the  loss  of  weight  by  exhalation  from  the  skin 
and  lungs  may  become  very  considerable.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Maclaren,  the  author  of 
an  excellent  work  on  training,  that,  in  one  hour^s  energetic  fencing,  the  loss  by  perspira- 
tion and  respiration,  taking  the  average  of  six  consecutive  days,  was  about  three  pounds, 
or,  accurately,  forty  ounces,  with  a  range  of  variation  of  eight  ounces. 

When  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature,  the  amount  of  exhalation  from 
the  surface  is  immensely  increased ;  and  it  is  by  this  rapid  evaporation  that  persons  have 
been  able  to  endure  for  several  minutes  a  dry  heat  considerably  exceeding  that  of 
boiling  water.  Dr.  South  wood  Smith  made  some  very  interesting  observations  with 
regard  to  this  point  upon  workmen  employed  about  the  furnaces  of  gas-works  and  exposed 
to  intense  heat ;  and  he  found  that,  in  an  hour,  the  loss  of  weight  amounted  to  from  two 
to  four  pounds,  this  being  chiefly  by  exhalation  of  watery  vapor  from  the  skin.  In  such 
instances,  the  loss  of  water  by  transpiration  is  supplied  constantly  by  the  ingestion  of 
large  quantities  of  liquid. 

Properties  and  Composition  qf  the  Sweat, — A  very  complete  and  satisfactory  analysis 
of  the  sweat  was  made  by  Favre,  in  1853.  After  taking  every  precaution  to  obtain  the 
secretion  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  he  collected  a  very  large  quantity,  nearly  thirty  pints 
(fourteen  litres),  the  result  of  six  transpirations  from  one  person,  which  he  assumed  to 
represent  about  the  average  in  composition.  The  liquid  was  perfectly  limpid,  colorless, 
and  of  a  feeble  but  characteristic  odor.  Almost  all  observers  have  found  the  reaction  of 
the  sweat  to  be  acid ;  but  it  readily  becomes  alkaline  on  being  subjected  to  evaporation, 
showing  that  it  contains  some  of  the  volatile  acids.  In  the  experiments  of  Favre,  it  was 
found  that  the  fluid  collected  during  the  first  half-hour  of  the  observation  was  acid,  dnring 
the  second  half-hour  it  was  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline,  and  during  the  third  half-hour,  con- 
stantly alkaline.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  sweat  is  from  1003  to  1004.  The  following 
is  the  composition  of  the  fiuid  collected  by  Favre : 

Composition  of  the  Sweat, 

Water 996-6'78 

Urea 0048 

Fatty  matters 0014 

Alkaline  lactates 0-817 

Alkaline  sudorates 1*662 

2-230 

0-244 

■  soluble  in  water 0*012 

a  trace. 

0005 

Alkaline  earthy  phosphates  (soluble  in  acidulated  water) a  trace. 

Epidermic  debris  (insoluble) a  trace. 


Chloride  of  sodium, 
Chloride  of  potassium, 
Alkaline  sulphates. 
Alkaline  phosphates, 
Alkaline  albuminates. 


1.000000 


We  have  already  alluded  to  the  functions  of  the  skin  as  a  respiratory  organ  and  its 
office  in  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  the  evaporation  of  what  is  known  as 
the  insensible  perspiration ;  but  the  composition  of  the  sweat  indicates  clearly  that  the  skin 
is  an  important  organ  of  excretion.  Urea  is  now  known  to  be  a  constant  constituent  of 
the  sweat,  and  the  compounds  of  sudoric  acid  are  probably  excrementitious  in  their  char- 
acter, although  they  have  not  yet  been  detected  in  the  blood  or  in  any  of  the  tissues. 
The  quantity  of  urea,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  not  large ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  its 
proportion  in  the  sweat  is  very  much  increased  when  there  is  deficient  elimination  by  the 
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IddnejB.  The  sadoric  acid,  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  sodorates  of  soda  and  of 
potassa,  is  a  nitrogenized  sabstanoe,  with  a  formula,  according  to  Favre,  who  first  de- 
scribed it,  of  OiallsOit  N.  The  natore  of  the  volatile  acid  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
The  fatty  matters  are  probably  produced  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  the  ordinary 
nitrogenized  matters  are  derived  from  the  epidermic  scales.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
organic constituents,  there  is  no  great  interest  attached  to  any  but  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
which  exists  in  a  proportion  many  times  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  inorganic  mat- 
ters combined. 

Peeuliaritiu  of  the  Sweat  in  Certain  Parts, — In  the  axilla,  the  inguino-scrotal  region 
in  the  male,  and  the  inguino-vulvar  region  in  the  female,  and  between  the  toes,  the  sweat 
always  has  a  peculiar  odor,  more  or  less  marked,  which,  in  some  persons,  is  excessively 
disagreeable.  Donn6  has  shown  that  whenever  the  secretion  has  an  odor  of  this  kind 
its  reaction  is  distinctly  alkaline ;  and  he  is  disposed  to  regard  its  peculiar  characters  as 
due  to  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  other  follicles  found  in  these  situations.  Some- 
times the  sweat  about  the  nose  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  In  the  axillary  region,  the 
secretion  is  rather  less  fluid  than  on  the  general  surface  and  frequently  has  a  yeDowish 
color,  so  marked,  sometimes,  as  to  stain  the  clothing.  The  odor  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  volatile,  odorous  compounds  of  the  fatty  acids,  like  the  caproates,  the  vale- 
rates, or  the  butyrates ;  but  the  presence  of  these  principles  has  never  been  accurately 
determined. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Kidneys, 

The  urine  is  generally  regarded  by  physiologists  as  the  type  of  the  excrementitions 
fluids,  it  having  no  function  to  perform  in  the  economy,  but  being  simply  retained  in 
the  bladder  to  be  voided  at  convenient  intervals.  AD  the  remarks,  indeed,  that  have 
been  made  concerning  excretion  in  general  may  be  applied  without  reserve  to  the  action 
of  the  kidneys ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  in  physiology  of  greater  interest  than  the 
process  of  urinary  excretion,  with  its  relations  to  nutrition  and  disassimilation.  In 
entering  upon  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  con- 
sider certain  points  in  their  anatomy. 

The  kidneys  are  symmetrical  organs,  situated  in  the  lumbar  region  beneath  the  peri- 
toneum, invested  by  a  proper  fibrous  coat,  and  always  surrounded  by  more  or  less  adipose 
tissue.  They  usually  extend  from  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  rib  downward  to  near  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  and  tlio  right  is  always  a  little  lower  than  the  left.  In  shape,  the 
kidney  is  very  aptly  compared  to  a  bean ;  and  the  concavity,  the  deep,  central  portion 
of  which  is  called  the  hilum,  looks  inward  toward  the  spinal  column  The  weight  of 
each  kidney  is  from  fonr  to  six  ounces,  usually  about  half  an  ounce  less  in  the  female 
th.:n  in  the  male.     The  left  kidney  is  nearly  always  a  little  heavier  than  the  right. 

Outside  of  the  proper  coat  of  the  kidney,  is  a  certain  amount  of  fatty  tissue  enclosed 
in  a  loose  fibrous  structure.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  adipose  capsule;  but  the 
proper  coat  consists  of  a  close  net-work  of  the  ordinary  white  fibrous  tissue,  interlaced 
with  numerous  small  fibres  of  the  elastic  variety.  This  coat  is  thin  and  smooth  and  may 
be  readily  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  organ.  At  the  hilum,  it  is  continued  inward 
to  line  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  covering  the  calices  and  blood-vessels.  This  coat,  how  ■ 
ever,  is  not  continued  into  the  substance  of  the  kidney. 

On  making  a  vortical  section  of  the  kidney,  it  presents  a  cavity  at  the  hilum,  bounded 
internally  by  the  dilated  origin  of  the  ureter.  This  is  called  the  pelvis.  It  is  lined  by 
a  smooth  membrane,  which  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  proper  coat  of  the  kidney, 
and  which  forms  little  cylinders,  called  calices,  into  which  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  are 
received.  Some  of  the  calices  receive  the  apex  of  a  single  pyramid,  while  others  are 
larger  and  receive  two  or  three.  The  calices  unite  into  three  short,  funnel-shaped  tubes, 
called  infundibula,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  por- 
tions of  the  kidney.     These  finally  open  into  the  common  cavity,  or  pelvis.    The  sub- 
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stance  ut'  the  kidnej  is  composed  of  tw<i  distinctly -marked  portions  called  the  conical 

substance,  and  the  incduUar.r,  or  pyramidal  substance. 

The  cortical  subfitanco  is  reddish  and  gran- 
ular, rather  wifter  than  the  pyramidal  sub- 
fetimce,  and  U  about  one-aixth  of  an  inch  iu 
thickness.  This  occupies  the  exterior  of  tlio 
kidney  and  sends  little  proloujiratioca  (col- 
umns of  Bertiu)  between  the  pyrauiids.  The 
surface  of  the  kidney  ih  marked  by  little  po- 
lygonal divisians,  giving  it  a  kibukted  appear- 
ance. This,  however,  is  simply  due  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  superficial  blood-vessels. 
The  medullary  substance  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  pyramids!,  sometimes  called  the  pyra- 
mids of  Malpighi,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or 
eigliteen  In  number,  their  bases  presenting 
toward  the  cortical  substance,  and  their  apices 
U  being  received  into  the  calicea  at  the  pelvis. 
V  Ferrein  subdivided  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi 
into  smaller  pyramids  (the  pyramids  of  Fer- 
rein), each  formed  by  about  one  hundred 
tubes  radiating  from  the  openings  at  the 
sufjimit  of  the  pyramids  toward  tlicir  boseft. 
The  tubes  composing  these  pyramida  wore 
supposed  to  pass  into  tlie  cortical  substance, 
---  forming  corresponding  pyramids  of  convo- 

T\iiA\n.—  r^ti4>ai  ^^Hdne^.    (^appey)  luted  tubes,  thus  diWding  this  portion  of  the 

I'ht-'  '  '      i.j.  i.Muuidn  of  Maipifrhf"  5,\    icidoey  into   lobules,   more   or  less  distinct. 

ft.  '  of  the  ]i>>ratnldt<i  numjuudod  by  •'  * 

tht  ,eoiuuni«  of  ik'ftin  ;  7,  i>eivi8  of    The  medullary  substance  is  firrn^  of  a  dark- 

er  red  color  than  the  cortical  substance,  and 
is  marked  by  tolerably  distinct. strife,  which  take  a  nearly  straiglit  course  from  the  bases 
to  the  apices  ot  tlie  pyramids.  As  these  strim  indicate  the  direction  of  tlje  little  tubes 
that  constitute  tne  greatest  part  of  the  nioduUary  substance,  this  is  sometimes  called  the 
tubular  portion  of  the  kidney. 

From  the  arrangement  of  the  secreting  portion  of  the  kidneys,  they  are  classed 
among  the  tubular  glands,  presenting  a  system  of  tubes,  or  canals,  soiue  of  which  are 
supposed  simply  to  carry  otF  the  unne,  while  others  separate  the  excrementitious  con- 
stituents of  this  duid  from  t!ie  blood.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  where  the 
secreting  tubes  merge  into  the  excretory  ducts^  but  it  is  the  common  idea,  Mhich  is 
probably  correct,  tluit  the  cortical  substance  is  the  active  portion,  while  the  tubes  of 
the  pyramidal  portion  simply  carry  off  the  excretion. 


Pyramidal  SuUtajice, — Each  papilla,  as  it  projects  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney^  pre- 
sents from  ten  to  twenty-five  little  openings,  measuring  fronj  yj^  to  ^^  of  an  incii  in 
diameter.  The  tubes  leading  from  the  pelvis  immediately  divide  at  very  acute  angles, 
generally  tlichotomonsly,  until  a  bundle  of  tubes  arises,  as  it  were,  from  each  opening. 
These  bundles  constitute  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  In  their  course,  the  tubes  are  slightly 
wavy  and  are  nearly  parallel  with  each  other.  These  are  called  the  straight  tubes  of  tljf 
kidney,  or  the  tubes  of  Bellini.  They  extend  from  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  to  theif 
bases  and  pass  then  into  the  cortical  substance.  The  pyramids  contain,  in  addition  to 
the  straight  tubes,  a  delicate  fibroos  matrix  and  numerous  blood-vessels ;  which  latter, 
for  the  most  ptirl,  pass  beyond  the  pyramids,  to  be  finally  distributed  in  the  cortical 
substance.    Recent  researches  have  shown  that  some  of  the  convoluted  tubes  dip  down 
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le  pjnimictB,  returning  to  the  cortical  sabeftnnce  in  tlie  form  of  lcM>p«.     This  ar- 
rungomcnt  will  be  fullv  described  in  connection  with  the  cortical  stihstnnce. 

The  tubt'S  of  the  [»yraniidal  substance  are  composed  of  a  stronff,  8tructiirele*<s  base- 
ment-mcm1)rane^  bned  with  granular,  nucleated  cell"*.  According  to  the  rtwacarchcs  of 
Bownmn,  iht-^  tubt*«  nieasare  from  yl^j  to  ji^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  apices,  and 
near  the  bases  of  tho  pyramids  tlieir  diameter  U  about  ^J^  of  an  inch.  The  merabniQe 
of  the  tubes  is  dense  and  resistin^^  and  portions  of  it  with  the  epithelial  linin^^  removed 
can  generally  he  seen  in  microscopical  examinations^  when  tho  pyramidal  substance  has 
lieen  simply  lacerated  with  needles.  Tliis  membrane  is  from  y^f^^  to  yttl^o  ^^  "^  inch 
in  ibicknes?. 

The  cells  lining  the  straight  tubes  exist  in  a  single  layer  applied  to  the  basement- 
membrane.     They  are  tliick,  irregularly  polygonal  in  shape,  and  contain  numerous  albu- 
^tainoid  grannies.    They  present  one^  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  two  grannhir  nuclei, 
t  erne  or  two  nnclcolL    They  are  very  liable  to  alteration  and  are  only  seen  in  the 
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aal  condition  in  a  perfectly  fresh,  healthy  kidney.  Tlieir  diameter  i-*  about  ^5*0^^  of 
An  inch.  The  caliber  of  the  tubes  is  reduced  by  tho  thickness  of  their  lining  epith©- 
ISiim  to  tIv  or  ^  of  an  inch. 
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Cortical  Substance, — ^In  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney,  are  foond  nomerons  tabes, 
differing  somewhat  from  the  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  portion  in  their  size  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  epithelial  lining,  but  presenting  the  most  marked  diference  in  their  direc- 
tion. These  tubes  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  tubes  of  pyramidal  substance  and  are  very 
much  convoluted,  interlacing  with  each  other  inextricably  in  every  direction.  Scattered 
pretty  uniformly  throughout  this  portion  of  the  kidney,  are  rounded  or  ovoid  bodies,  about 
four  times  the  diameter  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  known  as  the  Malpighian  bodies.  At 
one  time  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
these  bodies  to  the  tubes ;  but  the  researches  of  Bowman,  Isaacs,  and  later  anatomists, 

have  established,  without  doubt,  the  fact  that 
they  are  simply  flask-like,  terminal  dilatations 
of  the  tubes  themselves. 

As  the  result  of  recent  researches,  the  cor- 
tical portion  of  the  kidney  is  now  regarded  as 
presenting  a  delicate  fibrous  matrix,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  skeleton  for  the  support  of 
the  secreting  portion  with  its  blood-vessels. 
The  tubes  of  this  portion  are  convoluted  and 
somewhat  larger  than  the  straight  tubes,  but 
are  continuous  with  them,  terminating  finally 
in  the  Malpighian  bodies.  The  researches  of 
late  anatomists,  however,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, have  shown  that  this  simple  view  of 
the  course  and  termination  of  the  tubes  of  tl)e 
cortical  substance  must  be  somewhat  modified; 
although,  as  far  as  the  anatomy  of  the  organ 
has  any  bearing  upon  our  ideas  concerning  the 
mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  the  views 
of  physiologists  need  undergo  no  material 
change. 

The  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance  present 
considerable  variations  in  size,  and,  instead  of 
a  single  system  continuous  with  the  straight 
tubes  and  terminating  in  the  Malpighian  bod- 
ies, we  can  distinguish  three  well-defined  varie- 
ties: 

1.  The  ordinary  convoluted  tubes,  directly 
connected  with  the  Malpighian  bodies.  2. 
Small  tubes,  continuous  with  the  convoluted 
tubes,  dipping  down  into  the  pyramids  and 
returning  to  the  cortical  portion  in  the  form  of 
loops.  3.  Large,  communicating  tubes,  form- 
ing a  plexus  connecting  the  different  varieties 
of  tubes  with  each  other  and  finally  with  the 
straight  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  portion. 

The  relation  of  these  tubes  can  be  readily 
understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  116.    In  trac- 


Fio.  W^.—Diagrammatic  vi^o  of  (he  Malpighian 

bodies  and  tubes  of  the  kidney.    (Sapp«y.) 
1, 1,  2,  straight  tube  of  Bellini ;  8,  8,  8,  other  straight 
^  \4,Mal. 


tubes  opening  into  the  tube  1,  1 ;  4,  4,  4,  4,  ^ , 

pighian  bodies ;  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  convoluted  tubes :  6, 

fi,  6,  ft,  0,  descending  portions  of  the  looped  tub«»    .  ..i  rxi-i-i  i-'i. 

ofHenie;  7, 7, 7, 7, 7,  ascending,  larger  pbrtions  of  mg  out  the  course  of  the  tubes,  which  recent 
Sbi"!^  m?5m  \in;^sh'o^^g^thra"o??^^  observations  have  shown  to  be  somewhat  intri- 
cortical  and  of  the  pyramidal  substance.  cate,  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  Com- 

mence with  a  description  of  the  Malpighian 

bodies  and  to  foUow  the  course  of  the  tubes  from  these  bodies  to  their  connections  with 

the  straight  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  substance. 
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Malpighian  Bodie$, — ^These  are  ovoid  or  rounded  terminal  dilatations  of  the  oonvo- 
lated  tabes,  of  somewhat  variable  size,  measoring  from  j^^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Thej  are  composed  of  a  membrane  continnons  with  the  external  membrane  of 
the  convoluted  tubes,  of  the  same  homogeneous  character,  but  somewhat  tliickor,  meas- 
uring about  YvWv  ^^  A^  ^^^-  '^^^  B^i  called  the  capsule  of  MQller,  encloses  a  mass  of 
convoluted  blood-vessels  and  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  nucleated  epithelial  cells.  In 
addition  to  the  cells  lining  the  capsule,  there  are  other  ceUs  which  are  applied  to  the 
blood-vessels.  The  theory  advanced  bj  Bowman  in  1842,  that  the  Malpighian  bodies  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  transudation  of  water,  with,  perhaps,  a  small  quantity  of  inor- 
ganic salts,  while  the  epithelium  of  the  tubes  separates  the  solid  ezcrementitious  principles 
from  tiie  blood,  has  lately  been  confirmed  (1874)  by  the  experiments  of  Heidenhain,  and 
is  now  generally  accepted.  - 

The  cells  attached  to  the  capsule  of  Mdller  are  smaller  and  more  transparent  than 
those  lining  the  convoluted  tubes.  They  are  o?oid,  nucleated,  and  finely  granular.  The 
cells  covering  the  vessels,  however,  are  larger  and  more  opaque,  and  they  resemble  the 
epithelium  lining  the  tubes.  They  measure  from  y^  to  ^Aif  ^^  ^  ^^^ch  in  diameter,  by 
about  j^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Tubes  of  the  Cortical  Suhstcmee, — ^Following  out  the  tubes  in  the  cortical  substance 
from  the  Malpighian  bodies,  we  find  first  a  short,  constricted  portion,  called  the  neck 
of  the  capsule.  The  tube  soon  dilates  to  the  diameter  of  about  ^  of  an  inch,  when 
its  course  becomes  exceedingly  intricate  and  convoluted.  These  are  what  are  known 
as  the  convoluted  tubes  of  the  kidney.  The  membrane  of  these  tubes  is  transparent 
and  homogeneous,  but  quite  firm  and  resisting.  It  measures  about  ^^^-^^  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  It  is  lined  throughout  with  a  single  layer  of  rounded  epithelial  cells,  from 
-nVr  ^  iVinr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter,  somewhat  larger,  consequently,  than  the  cells  lining 
the  straight  tubes.  These  cells  are  nucleated  and  usually  quite  granular.  It  has  been 
found  that,  in  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  the  cells  lining  the  neck  of  the 
capsule  are  provided  with  vibratile  cilia ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  exist  in  man, 
although  their  presence  has  never  been  actually  demonstrated. 

Recent  researches,  particularly  those  of  Heidenhain,  have  shown  that  the  greatest 
part  if  not  all  of  the  solid  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine,  sucli  as  urea  and  the 
urates,  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubes  of  tlie  cortical 
substance  and  perhaps  by  the  dilated  portions  of  the  tubes  of  Henle,  while  the  water  of 
the  urine  transudes  through  the  blood-vessels  in  the  Malpighian  bodies.  This  view  was 
first  advanced  by  Bowman  in  1842. 

Narrow  Tubes  of  Ilenle. — According  to  the  most  recent  observations,  the  convoluted 
tubes  above  des»cribed,  after  a  long  and  tortuous  course  in  the  cortical  substance,  invari- 
ably become  continuous,  near  the  pyramids,  with  tubes  of  much  smaller  diameter,  which 
form  loops,  extending  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  into  the  pyramids.  The  loops  formed 
by  these  canals  (the  narrow  tubes  of  Henle)  are  nearly  parallel  with  the  tubes  of  Bel- 
lini and  are  much  greater  in  number  near  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  than  toward  the 
apices.  The  diameter  of  these  tubes  is  very  variable,  and  they  present  enlargements  at 
irregular  intervals  in  their  course.  The  narrow  portions  are  about  j-^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  wide  portions,  about  twice  this  size.  The  narrow  portion  is  lined  by 
small,  clear  cells  with  very  prominent  nuclei.  The  wider  portions  are  lined  by  larger, 
granular  cells.  Near  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  the  wide  portion  sometimes  forms  the 
loop  ;  but,  near  the  apices,  the  loop  is  always  narrow.  The  difierence  in  tlie  size  of  tlie 
epithelium  is  such,  that,  while  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  variable,  its  caliber  remains 
nearly  uniform.  The  membrane  of  these  tubes  is  quite  thick,  thicker,  even,  than  the 
membrane  of  the  tubes  of  Bellini. 

Intermediate  Tubes. — After  the  narrow  tubes  of  Henle  have  returned  to  the  cortical 
substance,  they  communicate  with  a  system  of  fiattened,  ribbon-shaped  canals,  measuring 
from  -^y^  to  1^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  excessively  thin,  fragile  walls,  lined  by 
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clear  payement-epitheliam.  These  tubes  take  an  irregular  and  somewhat  angular  coarse 
between  the  true  conyoluted  tubes  and  finally  empty  into  the  branches  of  the  straight 
tubes  of  Bellini,  thus  establishing  a  communication  between  the  tubes  coming  from  the 
Malpighian  bodies  and  the  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  substance.  They  are  called  the  inter- 
mediate tubes,  or  the  canals  of  communication.  Some  observers  have  described  them  as 
forming  an  anastomosing  plexus,  but  this  disposition  is  not  definitely  established. 

The  tubes  into  which  the  intermediate  canals  open  join  with  others,  generally  two  by 
two,  and  then  pass  in  a  nearly  straight  direction  into  tftie  pyramids,  where  they  continue 
to  unite  with  each  other  in  their  course,  becoming,  consequently,  less  and  less  numerous, 
until  they  open  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  into  the  infundibula  and  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney. 

Dutrihution  of  Blood-tessels  in  (he  Kidney, — The  renal  artery,  which  is  quite  volumi- 
nous in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  kidney,  enters  at  the  hilum  and  divides  into  four 
branches.  By  numerous  smaller  branches  it  then  penetrates  between  the  pyramids  and 
ramifies  in  the  columns  of  cortical  substance  which  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  pyra- 
mids (columns  of  Bertin).  The  main  vessels,  which  are  generally  two  in  number,  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  columns  of  Bertin,  sending  off  in  their  course,  at  short  intervals,  regular 
branches  on  either  side,  toward  the  pyramids.  When  these  branches  reach  the  boundary 
of  the  cortical  substance,  they  turn  upward  and  follow  the  periphery  of  the  pyramid  to 
its  base.  Here  the  vessels  form  an  arched,  anastomosing  plexus,  situated  exactly  at  the 
boundary  which  separates  the  rounded  base  of  the  pyramid  from  the  cortical  substance. 
This  plexus  presents  a  convexity  looking  toward  the  cortical  substance,  and  a  concavity, 
toward  the  pyramid.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  interstices  are  just  large  enough  to  admit 
the  collections  of  tubes  that  form  the  so-called  pyramids  of  Ferrein. 

From  tlie  arterial  arcade,  branches  are  given  off  in  two  opposite  directions.  From 
its  concavity,  numerous  small  branches,  measuring  at  first  from  y^Viy  ^o  riir  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  pass  downward  toward  the  papillss,  giving  off  small  ramifications  at  very  acute 
angles  and  becoming  reduced  in  size  to  about  ^^  of  an  inch.  These  vessels — called 
sometimes  the  arteriolro  rectce — surround  the  straight  tubes  and  pass  into  capillaries  in 
the  substance  of  the  pyramids  and  at  their  apices. 

From  the  convex  surface  of  the  arterial  arcade,  numerous  branches  are  given  off  at 
nearly  right  angles.  These  pass  into  the  cortical  substance,  breaking  up  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  little  arterial  twigs,  from  -^^  to  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  one  of  which 
penetrates  a  Malpighian  body  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  origin  of  the  convoluted  tube. 
Once  within  the  capsule,  the  arteriole  breaks  up  into  from  five  to  eight  branches,  which 
then  divide  dichotomously  into  vessels  measuring  from  ^^  to  y^Vff  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, arranged  in  the  form  of  coils  and  loops,  constituting  a  dense,  rounded  mass  (the 
Malpighian  coil),  filling  the  capsule.  These  vessels  break  up  into  capillaries  without 
anastomoses.  Their  coats  are  amorphous  and  are  provided  with  numerous  nuclei  rather 
shorter  than  those  found  in  the  general  capillary  system. 

The  blood  is  collected  from  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  by  veins,  sometimes 
one,  and  frequently  three  or  four,  which  pass  out  of  the  capsule  and  form  a  second  capil- 
lary plexus  surrounding  the  convoluted  tubes.  When  there  is  but  one  vein,  it  generally 
emerges  from  the  capsule  near  the  point  of  penetration  of  the  arteriole.  The  walls  of 
the  vein  are  much  more  fragile  than  those  of  the  arteriole,  and,  consequently,  in  ordinary 
microscopical  preparations  of  the  cortical  substance,  the  arteriole  is  left  attached,  while 
the  veins  are  torn  ofi; 

The  efferent  vessels,  immediately  after  their  emergence  from  the  capsule,  break  up 
into  a  very  fine  and  delicate  plexus  of  capillaries,  closely  surrounding  the  convoluted 
tubes.  These  form  a  true  plexus,  the  branches  anastomosing  freely  in  every  direction  ; 
aad  the  distribution  of  vessels  in  this  part  resembles  essentially  the  vascular  arrangement 
in  most  of  the  glands.    Bowman  has  called  the  branches  which  connect  together  the 
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tlie  Mulj^igliian  tuft  and  the  capillar j  plexus  eurrowndiDg  the  ttibcs,  the  i>ortal 
hm  of  th«?  kidney.     These  iDtermcdiate  vessels  form  u  coarse  plexus  flurrouodrng  the 
*  |9rakiui^fiiici(is  oi  the  f^^ramida  of  Ferroiu  into 

tlio  cortical  substance. 

The  renal,  or  eitiulgent  vein  takes  lt«  origin 

iti  piirt  from  the  capillnrj  plexus  surrounding  tha 

eoitvolotod  tuhea  aud  in  part  from  the  vessels 

difttrthuted  in  the  pjramidol  mjb^tuDco,    A  fevr 

branches  come  from  vesaeb  in  the  envelopes  of 

the  kidoev,  but  tliese  are  eoin[iarntivelT  nni im- 
portant.    The  plexus  surrounding  the  convoluted 

tubes  empties  into  Tenons  radicles,  whieb  pasa 

to  the  surface  of  the  kidney^  and  these  present  a 

onmhcr  of  little  radiating  groups,  each  converg- 
ing toward  a  central  vessel.    Tbis  arrangement 

gives  to  the  vessels  of  tbe  fibrous  envelope  of  tlio 

kidney  a  peculiar  stellate  appearance.    These  aro 

sometimes  called   the   stars  of  Verheyn,      Tho 

larj^e   trunks  which  form   tbe  centres  of  these 

stars  then  pass  through  the  cortical  substance  to 

tho  rounded  bases  of  the  pyruniid^,  where  they 

form  a  vaulted,  venous  plexus  corresponding  to 

the  arterial  plexus  already  described.     The  ves- 
sels difitribnte^l  upon  the  straight  tubes  of  tho 

pyramidal  substance  form  a  loose  plexus  around 

these  tubes,  except  ttt  the  papillre^  where  tho  net- 
work is  much  closer     They  then  pass  into  tlio 

plexus  At  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  to  join  with 

the  vein??  from  tbe  cortical  substance*     From  this 

plcxnis  ft  number  of  larger  trunks  arise  and  pasa 

toward  the  hilura  in  the  centre  of  tho  inter-py- 
ramidal substance,  enveloped  in  tho  same  sheath 

with  the  arteries.     Passing  thus  to  tbe  pelvis  of 

the  kidney,  the  veins  converge  into  from  three 

to  four  great  branches,  which  unite  to  form  the 

r^mil,  or  emulgent  vein.     A  preparation  of  oJl 

the  vessels  of  tbe  kidneys  shows  that  the  veins 

are  much  more  voluminous  than  the  arteries. 
The  lymplvatics  of  the  kidney  are  few%  and, 
ording  to  Sappey,  they  only  exist  in  the  sub- 
lice  of  the  organ,  converging  toward  the  hilnm. 
bis  anth«»r  does  not  admit  tbe  existence  of  au- 

porficiol  lymphatics. 

The  nerves  are  quite  numerous  and  are  dc- 

rin*d  from  the  solar  plexus,  their  filaments  following  the  artery  in  its  distribution  in  the 
>  idlvrior  of  the  organ  and  ramifying  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 
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Mechanism  of  the  Production  and  I>Ucharge  of  Urine. 

The  striking  peculiarities  which  the  kidney  presents  in  its  structure,  as  compared  with 
the  true  glands,  and  the  fact  of  the  voluntary  discharge  of  it^  secretion  at  certain  intervals, 
would  naturally  lead  to  a  closer  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  production  and  discharge 
of  tha  urine  than  we  have  given  under  the  general  head  of  the  mechanism  of  the  formation 
26 
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of  the  excretions.  The  composition  of  the  urine,  also,  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly 
complex,  and  its  various  ingredients  bear  the  closest  relation  to  the  processes  of  nutrition 
and  disassimilation ;  all  of  which  considerations  render  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
ascertain  the  precise  mode  of  its  formation  and  to  study  all  the  conditions  by  which  this 
process  may  be  modified.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  certainly  re- 
gard the  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine  as  fonned  essentially  in  the  system  at 
large,  beiug  merely  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys ;  and  a  consideration  of  these 
effete  principles  belongs  to  the  subject  of  nutrition.  It  remains  for  us,  then,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  treat,  in  general  terms,  of  the  way  in  which  these  substances  find  their  way 
into  the  urine. 

The  most  important  constituent  of  the  urine  is  urea,  a  crystallizable,  nitrogenized 
substance,  which  is  discharged  by  the  skin  as  well  as  by  the  kidneys.  This  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  excrementitious  principle ;  but  the  first  observations  that  gave  any  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  mechanism  of  its  production  were  made  by  Provost  and  Dumas,  in  1821. 
At  the  time  these  experiments  were  made,  chemists  were  not  able  to  detect  urea  in  the 
normal  blood ;  but  Provost  and  Dumas  extirpated  the  kidneys  from  living  animals  (dogs 
and  cats),  and  found  an  abundance  of  urea  in  the  blood,  after  certain  symptoms  of  blood- 
poisoning  had  been  manifested.  The  first  experiments  were  performed  by  removing  one 
kidney  by  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  after 
the  animal  had  recovered  from  the  first  operation,  removing  the  other.  After  the  second 
operation,  the  animals  lived  for  from  Qve  to  nine  days.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days 
there  were  no  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning.  Watery  discharges  from  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  canal  occurred  after  a  few  days,  and  finally  stupor  and  other  marked  evidences 
of  nervous  disturbance  supervened,  when  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood  could  be  easily 
determined.  These  observations  were  confirmed  and  extended  by  S^galas  and  Yauque- 
lin,  in  1822,  who  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  a  specimen  of  nitrate 
of  urea  extracted  from  the  blood  of  a  dog,  taken  sixty  hours  after  extirpation  of  the  kid- 
neys, giving  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  blood  employed.  Since  that  time,  as  the 
processes  for  the  determination  of  urea  in  the  animal  fluids  have  been  improved,  this 
substance  has  been  detected  in  minute  quantity  in  the  normal  blood.  Picard  carefully 
estimated  and  compared  the  proportions  of  urea  in  the  renal  artery  and  the  renal  vein, 
and  he  found  that  the  quantity  in  the  blood  was  diminished  by  about  one-half  in  its  passage 
through  the  kidneys.  Still  later,  urea  has  been  found  by  Wurtz  to  exist  in  the  lymph 
and  chyle  in  larger  quantity,  even,  than  in  the  blood.  These  facts,  which  have  been 
almost  universally  regarded  as  established,  have  led  physiologists  to  adopt  the  view  that 
the  peculiar  excrementitious  principles  found  in  the  urine  are  not  produced  by  the  kid- 
neys, but  are  formed  in  the  system  by  the  general  process  of  disassimilation,  are  taken  up 
from  the  tissues  by  the  blood,  either  directly  or  through  the  lymph,  and  are  merely 
separated  from  the  blood  in  the  kidneys ;  and  it  has  consequently  been  pretty  generally 
assumed  that  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  constituents  of  the  urine  preexist  in  the  circulating 
fluid.  There  is,  indeed,  no  well-defined  principle  in  the  urine  that  has  not  been  actually 
demonstrated  in  the  blood.  As  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  this  view  of  the 
mechanism  of  urinary  excretion,  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  when  the  kidneys  are 
interrupted  in  their  function,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  elimination  of  the  excrementitious 
principles  of  the  urine  by  the  lungs,  skin,  and  alimentary  canal ;  and  that  these  matters 
accumulate  in  the  blood  only  after  this  vicarious  effort  has  failed  to  effect  their  complete 
discharge.  These  ideas  have  seemed  to  be  so  completely  justified  by  facts,  that  they  have 
been  applied  to  the  mechanism  of  excretion  by  other  organs,  such  as  the  skin  and  the  liver; 
but,  within  a  few  years,  the  older  observations  with  regard  to  nephrotomized  animals 
have  been  discredited.  It  has  been  asserted,  as  the  result  of  experiment,  that  urea  and 
the  urates  do  not  accumulate  in  the  blood  after  removal  of  the  kidneys,  and  that  this 
only  occurs  when  both  ureters  have  been  tied.  The  experiments  upon  which  this  idea 
is  based  have  been  applied  mainly  to  the  pathology  of  urcemic  intoxication,  but  it  is  evi- 
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dent  tliat  thej  bear  directly  upon  the  mechanism  of  excretion.  It  is  not  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  excrementitioas  principles  are  not  formed  bj  the  disassimilation  of  the  tissnes, 
but  it  is  asserted  that  urea  and  the  urates  are  produced  in  the  kidneys  by  a  transforma- 
tion of  excrementitious  matters  which  exist  in  the  blood. 

The  original  experiments  of  Provost  and  Dumas  are  very  strong  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  has  been  so  long  almost  unquestioned,  viz.,  that  urea  is  simply  separated 
from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys ;  but  the  more  recent  observations  of  Bernard  and  Barres- 
wil,  Robin,  and  many  others,  while  they  confirm  the  first  experiments  on  this  subject, 
have  added  very  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  urcemic  poisoning 
after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys.  The  kidneys,  it  has  been  found,  can  readily  be  removed 
from  living  animals  (dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  etc.)  without  any  great  disturbance  immediately 
following  the  operation.  Bernard  and  Barreswil  found  that  animals  from  which  both 
kidneys  had  been  removed  did  not  usually  present  any  distinctive  symptoms  for  a  day  or 
two  after,  except  that  they  vomited  and  passed  an  unusual  quantity  of  liquid  from  the 
intestinal  canal.  During  this  period,  the  blood  never  contained  an  abnormal  quantity 
of  urea ;  but  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  were  found  to  be  highly  ammo- 
niacal.  During  this  time,  also,  the  secretions  from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  particu- 
larly the  stomach,  became  continuous,  as  well  as  increased  in  quantity.  Animals  oper- 
ated upon  in  this  way  usually  live  for  four  or  five  days,  and  they  then  die  in  coma  follow- 
ing upon  convulsions.  Toward  the  end  of  life,  the  secretion  of  gastric  and  intestinal  fluids 
becomes  arrested,  probably  from  the  irritating  effects  of  ammoniacal  decomposition  of 
their  contents,  and  then,  and  then  only,  urea  is  found  to  accumulate  enormously  in  the 
blood. 

It  is  thought  by  Bernard  that  the  hypersecretion  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  in  nephrotoraized  animals,  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  system  to  eliminate 
urea,  which  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  these  membranes  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. This  view  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that,  when  urea  is  introduced  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal  in  living  animals,  it  disappears  almost  immediately  and  is  replaced  by  the  am- 
moniacal salts.  Consequently,  after  removal  of  the  kidneys,  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
an  increased  quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood  until  its  elimination  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal  has  ceased ;  but  the  fact  that  it  then  accumulates  in  large 
quantity  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  results  obtained  by  other  experimenters  generally  correspond  with  those  of  Ber- 
nard and  Barreswil.  It  has  also  been  ascertained,  as  was  shown  by  Segalas  and  Vau- 
quelin,  that  urea  is  an  active  diuretic  when  iiyected  in  small  quantity  into  the  veins  of  a 
healthy  animal ;  and  that,  in  this  case,  it  does  not  produce  any  poisonous  effects,  but  is 
immediately  eliminated.  But,  when  urea  is  iiyected  into  the  vascular  system  of  a  ne- 
phrotomized  animal,  it  produces  death  in  a  very  short  time,  with  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  urajmic  poisoning.  We  have  frequently  removed  both  kidneys  from  dogs,  and, 
when  the  operation  is  carefully  performed,  the  animals  live  for  from  three  to  five  days. 
In  some  instances,  they  have  been  known  to  live  for  twelve  days  or  even  longer;  but 
death  always  takes  place  finally  with  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning. 

The  experiments  which  are  supposed  to  show  that  urea  and  the  urates  are  actually 
formed  in  the  kidneys,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  were  made  with  the  view  of 
comparing  the  effects  of  removal  of  both  kidneys  with  those  produced  by  tying  the 
ureters.  According  to  these  observations,  the  blood  contains  much  more  urea  after  the 
ureters  are  tied  than  after  removal  of  the  kidneys.  These  experiments,  which  are  di- 
rectly opposed  in  their  results  to  the  well-considered  observations  of  Provost  and  Du- 
mas, Bernard  and  Barreswil,  S6galas,  and  many  others,  cannot  be  accepted,  unless  it 
be  certain  that  all  the  necessary  physiological  conditions  have  been  fulfilled.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  positively  demonstrated,  as  early  as  1847,  that  urea  does  not  accumu- 
late in  the  blood  immediately  after  removal  of  the  kidneys,  but  that  this  occurs  only 
toward  the  end  of  life,  and  then  urea  is  found  in  enormous  quantity.     In  the  second 
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place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  operation  of  tying  the  ureters  is  followed  hy  an  immense 
pressure  of  urine  in  the  kidneys,  which  not  only  disturbs  the  eliminative  action  of  these 
organs,  but  affects  most  seriously  the  general  functions.  Since  the  influence  of  the  ner- 
vous system  upon  the  secretions  has  been  closely  studied,  it  is  evident  that  the  pain  and 
disturbance  consequent  upon  the  accumulation  of  urine  above  the  ligated  ureters  must 
have  an  important  reflex  action  upon  the  secretions;  and  this  would  probably  inter- 
fere with  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea  and  other  excrementitious  principles  by 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  well  known  to  practical  physicians  that  an  arrest 
of  these  secretions,  in  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  is  liable  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  evidences  of  ursemia,  and  that  grave  ursBraic  symptoms  are  frequently 
relieved  by  the  administration  of  remedies  that  act  promptly  and  powerfully  upon  the 
intestinal  canal.  As  an  additional  evidence  of  the  great  disturbance  of  the  system — aside 
from  the  mere  accumulation  of  excrementitious  principles  in  the  blood — which  must 
result  from  tying  the  ureters,  we  have  the  intense  distress  and  general  prostration, 
always  so  prominent  in  cases  of  nephritic  colic  in  which  there  may  be  merely  temporary 
obstruction  of  one  ureter. 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  important  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  ground  for  a  change  in  our  ideas  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  elimination  of  urea  and  the  other  important  excrementitious  constituents 
of  the  urine.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  principles  are  produced  in 
the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  during  the  process  of  disassiuiilation,  are 
taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  are  simply  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys.  There 
may  be  unimportant  modifications  of  some  of  these  principles  in  the  kidneys  or  in  the 
urine,  such  as  the  conversion  of  a  certain  amount  of  creatine  into  creatinine,  but  the  great 
mass  of  excrementitious  matter  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  unchanged. 

Extirpation  of  one  kidney  from  a  living  animal  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  We  have  fre- 
quently performed  this  operation  as  a  class-demonstration,  and  have  kept  the  animal  for 
weeks  and  months,  without  observing  any  indications  of  disturbance  in  the  eliminative 
functions.  If  the  operation  be  carefully  performed,  the  wound  will  generally  heal  with- 
out difficulty,  and  in  most  instances  the  remaining  kidney  seems  sufficient  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  urine  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  all  of  our  experiments,  save  one,  the  ani- 
mals, killed  long  after  the  wound  had  healed,  never  presented  any  marked  symptoms  of 
retention  of  excrementitious  matters  in  the  blood.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  however, 
that  in  many  instances  they  showed  a  marked  change  in  disposition,  and  the  appetite 
became  voracious  and  unnatural.  These  animals  would  sometimes  eat  foeces,  the  flesh 
of  dogs,  etc.,  and,  in  short,  presented  certain  of  the  phenomena  so  frequently  observed 
after  extirpation  of  the  spleen.  After  extirpation  of  one  kidney,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  remaining  kidney  increases  in  weight,  although  recent  investigations  show  that 
this  is  due  mainly  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood,  lymph,  and  urinary  princi- 
ples, and  not  to  a  new  development  of  renal  tissue.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Nature  has  provided,  in  the  kidneys,  more  working  substance  than  is  ordinarily  required 
for  the  elimination  of  the  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine ;  and  that,  even 
when  one  kidney  is  removed,  the  other  i?*  competent  to  eliminate  the  amount  of  excre- 
mentitious matter  that  is  produced,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  the  system.  The 
exceptional  experiment  in  which  the  animal  died  after  extirpation  of  one  kidney  is  quite 
interesting:  October  6,  1864,  we  removed  one  kidney  from  a  small  cur-dog,  about 
nine  months  old,  by  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  animal  did  not  appear 
to  suffer  from  the  operation,  and  the  wound  healed  kindly.  The  only  marked  effects 
were  great  irritability  of  disposition  and  an  exaggerated  and  perverted  appetite.  He 
would  attack  the  other  dogs  in  the  laboratory  without  provocation,  and  would  eat  with 
avidity,  faeces,  putrid  dog's  flesh,  and  articles  which  the  other  animals  would  not  touch, 
and  which  he  did  not  eat  before  the  operation.  On  the  morning  of  November  18th, 
forty-three  days  after  the  operation,  the  dog  appeared  to  be  uneasy,  cried  frequently,  and 
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At  12  o'clock  went  into  convulsions^  wbioh  continned  ontU  8|  p,  m.,  when  he  died. 
In  one  other  in?*tance,  in  which  a  dog  was  kept  for  moro  ihiia  a  year  aft<?r  extirpa* 
t*ton  of  one  kidney,  it  wad  occasional ly  obsL^rvcil  that  the  nnimal  was  rather  quiet  and 
indiijiiosed  to  move  for  a  day  or  two,  hut  this  always  passed  oti\  and  when  ho  was 
killed  he  wad  OS  well  as  before  the  operation* 

Inflnenee  of  the  Xtrtou$  Syitem^  Blood-preuure,  tte.^  upon  the  Secretion  qf  rHwf. — 
bcire  are  numerous  instances  in  witieh  very  marked  and  sudden  modiflcations  in  the 
tjun  of  the  kidneys  take  place  under  the  intluence  of  fear^  anxiety,  hysteriii^  etc,, 
"when  the  imprecision  must  have  heen  transmitted  through  the  nervoua  system.  Although 
little  h  known  of  the  final  distrihution  of  the  nerves  in  the  kidney,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  here,  as  ebcwhere,  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  system  ramify  upon  the  walls  of 
tho  hlood'VesiseU,  and  t!iey  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  modifying  the  quantity  and  tlio 
pre^'^ure  of  blood  in  these  organs. 

It  may  he  stated  as  a  greneral  proposition,  that  an  increa-se  in  the  pressure  of  blood  la 
the  kidneys  increaees  the  flow  of  urine,  and  thal^  when  the  blood-pressure  is  lowered, 
the  flow  of  nrino  is  correspondingly  diminished.  This  fact  will  in  a  measure  account  for 
the  incTease  in  the  flow  of  nrine  during  digestion;  but  it  cannot  servo  to  exidain  all  of 
the  mtJtlifications  that  may  take  place  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  The  fnct  above 
»late<l.  althoujrh  it  has  been  long  recoij^ized  by  physiologists,  hnn  lately  been  very  fully 
Illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  This  observer  measured  the  pressure  of  blood 
in  the  carotid  artery  of  a  dog  and  carefully  noted  the  quantity  of  urine  discharged  in  the 
course  of  a  minute  from  one  of  the  ureters.  Afterward,  by  tying  the  two  cniral,  the  two 
brachial,  and  the  two  carotid  arteries,  he  increased  the  blood -pressure  about  one-half»  and 
the  quantity  of  urine  discharged  in  a  minute  was  immediately  increased  by  a  little  more 
th?in  fifty  per  cent.  In  another  animal,  he  diminished  the  pressure  by  tak'mg  blood  from 
the  jugular  vein,  and  the  quantity  of  urme  was  immediately  reduced  about  one-half* 
llis  later  observatinns  on  this  subject  showed  that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nrine 
produced  by  exaggerated  prt?ssure  of  blood  in  the  kidneys  was  capable  of  being  modified 
through  the  nervous  system-  In  these  experiments,  the  nerves  goiiig  to  one  kidney  wer^ 
divided^  which  produced  an  increase  in  the  arterial  pre^ure  and  a  consequent  exaggera- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  urine  from  the  ureter  on  that  side.  The  pressure  was  then  farther 
increased  by  stopping  the  nostrils  of  the  animal.  Tlie  quantity  of  urine  was  increased  by 
this  on  tho  side  on  which  tlie  nerves  had  been  divided,  but  the  pain  and  distress  from 
want  of  air  arresfted  the  secretion  upon  the  sound  side. 

The  precise  influence  which  special  nerves  exert  upon  the  secretion  of  nrine  has  not 
yet  been  positively  ascertained.  Some  important  facts,  however,  bearing  upon  this  sub* 
ject  have  been  developed  of  late  years.  In  his  interesting  and  novel  experiments  upon 
tiflcial  diabetes  in  animals,  Bernard  found  that,  when  irritation  was  applied  to  the  floor 
^  the  fourth  ventricle,  in  the  median  line,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  space  comprised 
between  the  origin  of  the  pncumogastrics  and  the  auditory  nerves,  the  urine  was  in* 
creased  in  quantity  and  became  strongly  saccharine.  When  the  irritation  was  applied  a 
little  above  tliis  point,  the  urine  was  simply  increased  in  quantity,  but  it  contained  no 
agar;  and.  when  the  puncture  was  made  a  little  below,  sugar  appeared  in  the  urine, 
rilhont  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  secretion-  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region  arrests,  for  a  time^  tlic 
secretion  of  urine. 

The  final  etTect  of  division  of  all  the  nerves  going  to  the  kidney  is  very  curious.     The 

[i mediate  effect  of  destroction  of  these  nerves  is  to  increase  largely  the  amount  of  blood 

ent  to  the  kidney,  the  organ  then  pulsating  like  an  aneurismal  tumor.     Tn  experiments 

'npon  this  subject,  by  MQller  and  Peipers*  the  flow  of  urine  was  sometimes  arrested  by  dlvi* 

♦ion  of  these  nerves,  but  occasionally  it  continued.     In  these  observations,  the  nerves 

wero  destroyed  by  applying  a  ligature  tightly  to  the  vessels  as  thej  enter  at  the  hilum, 
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includiDg  every  thing  but  the  ureter.  The  ligature  was  then  loosened,  so  as  to  admit  the 
blood,  but  the  nerves  had  been  bruised  and  destroyed.  The  secretion  of  urine  continues, 
however,  under  these  circumstances,  for  only  a  few  hours.  It  then  ceases,  and  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  kidney  becomes  profoundly  affected,  its  tissue  breaking  down  into  a  putrid, 
semifluid  mass,  which  probably  enters  the  blood  and  is  the  cause  of  death. 

The  other  physiological  conditions  that  affect  the  urinary  excretion  influence  the  com- 
position of  the  urine  and  the  quantity  of  excrementitious  matters  separated  by  the  kid- 
neys. These  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  under  tlie  head  of  nutrition  and  dis- 
assimilation.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that,  during  digestion,  when 
the  composition  of  the  blood  is  modifled  by  the  absorption  of  nutritive  matters,  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  is  usually  increased.  This  is  particularly  marked  when  a  large  amount  of 
liquid  has  been  taken. 

As  the  excrementitious  principles  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  are  being  constantly  pro- 
duced in  the  tissues  by  the  process  of  disassimilation,  the  formation  of  urine  is  constant ; 
presenting,  in  this  regard,  a  marked  contrast  with  the  intermittent  flow  of  most  of  the 
secretions  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  excretions.  It  was  noted  by  Erichsen,  in  a 
case  of  extroversion  of  the  bladder,  and  it  has  been  farther  shown  by  experiments  upon 
dogs,  that  there  is  an  alternation  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys  upon  the  two  sides.  Ber- 
nard exposed  the  ureters  in  a  living  animal  and  fixed  a  small  silver  tube  in  each,  so  that 
the  secretion  from  each  kidney  could  be  readily  observed ;  and  he  noted  that  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  was  discharged  from  one  side  for  from  fifteen  to  thu'ty  minutes,  while 
the  fiow  from  the  other  side  was  slight  and  in  some  instances  was  entirely  arrested.  The 
flow  then  commenced  with  activity  upon  the  other  side,  while  the  discharge  from  the 
opposite  ureter  was  diminished  or  arrested.  We  are  already  familiar  with  this  alterna- 
tion of  action  in  the  parotid  glands. 

Changes  in  tlie  Composition  of  the  Blood  in  passing  through  the  Kidneys, — Some  of 
the  changes  in  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  kidneys  have  already  been  noted. 
The  most  important  of  these  consist  in  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  urea,  the  urates, 
and  other  of  the  excrementitious  principles  found  in  the  urine.  This  would  be  expected, 
inasmuch  as  these  principles  are  constantly  present  in  the  urine,  and  they  have  been  shown 
to  be  derived  exclusively  from  the  blood.  It  has  been  ascertained,  also,  that  the  blood 
of  the  renal  veins  contains  less  water  than  the  blood  of  any  other  part  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem. The  constant  separation  of  water  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  the  soluble  excrementitious  principles,  is  an  explanation  of  this  fact.  It 
was  also  observed  by  Simon,  a  number  of  years  ago,  that  the  blood  of  the  renal  veins 
does  not  coagulate  readily,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  fibrin  from  it  in  the  ordinary 
woy  by  stirring  with  rods. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  researches  of  Bernard,  showing  that  the 
blood  coming  from  many  of  the  glands  during  their  functional  activity  is  but  little  dark- 
er than  arterial  blood.  The  action  of  the  kidneys  is  constant,  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  they  receive  is  enormous.  Unless  the  function  of  these  organs  be  disturbed,  the 
blood  passing  through  them  cannot  be  deoxygenated,  and  it  is  consequently  red,  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  This  fact 
we  have  often  noted,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  all  who  have  examined  the  renal  veins 
in  living  animals.  In  comparative  analyses  for  gases  of  the  blood  of  the  renal  artery  and 
vein,  Bernard  found,  in  one  examination,  no  carbonic  acid  in  either  specimen,  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  being  12  parts  per  hundred  in  volume  for  the  artery,  and  10  parts 
for  the  vein.  These  observations  were  made  at  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  58°  Fahr. 
Makmg  the  analyses  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body  (104°  to  113°),  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  was  8  parts  for  the  artery  and  3*1 3  parts  for  the  vein,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  was  19-46  parts  for  the  artery  and  17*26  parts  for  the  vein.  When  the 
secretion  of  urine  was  arrested  by  irritation  of  the  kidney,  the  blood  became  black  in 
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Hi^ ^in.  anil  iho  qiiflntity  of  oxygen  dirninbhed,  \*Uli  u  correspondiag  incriiuio  in  the 
frroportion  of  carbonic  acid,  Thest*  obgervations  show  that  during  secrctiuD  tnosl  of  the 
blotxl  svnt  to  tbo  kidneys  is  for  the  pnqjose  uf  fumishing  wutur  and  the  cjccrumentitioua 
principles  of  the  urine,  and  thut  but  little  is  ii»od  for  ordinary  nutrition.  Secretion  iip- 
peari^  to  have  no  marked  infiuenoe  upon  tho  oonsampttoo  of  oxygen  and  tlie  production 
uf  carbonio  acid. 


Ph^$M!/*gi(ial  Anatomij  of  th^s  rrinary  PoMa^eM. — The  chief  phy^ological  interest 
attached  to  the  anatomy  of  tho  urinary  paasageB  is  connected  with  the  di^harge  of  the 
urine  from  tho  kidneys  into  tho  bladder,  and  witli  the  process  of  ndctnrition ;  and  it  will 
bo  necessary,  consequently,  to  give  but  a  brief  account  of  the  structure  of  these  parts. 

The  excretory  ducts  ot  tho  kidneys  (tiio  nreters)  commence  each  by  a  fnnnel-shaped 
gai%  the  pel^s,  which  is  applied  to  the  kidney  at  the  hilura.  This  sac  presents  little  tu- 
bular processes  called  calices,  into  which  the  apices  of  tho  pyramids  are  received.  T)ie 
oreters  tlsemselves  are  membranous  tubes  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose^uill,  becom* 
ing  mach  reduced  in  caliber  as  thej  penetrate  tho  coats  of  the  bladder.  They  are  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  passiing  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder  behind  the 
peritoneum.  They  have  three  distinct  coats:  an  external  coat,  composed  of  fibrous  tis- 
ane, tlie  ordinary  white  fibres  mixed  with  elastic  fibres  of  the  small  variety;  a  middle 
ooat,  comfK>sed  of  diflTerent  layers  of  non-striated  muscnlar  fibres ;  mid  a  mucous  coat. 

The  external  coat  requires  no  special  description.  It  is  prolonged  into  the  caliccs  and 
is  continuous  with  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  kidney  at  the  ajiiocH  of  tlie  pyramids. 

The  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  present  two  principal  layers; -an  external  longitudi- 
nal layer,  and  an  internal  trnns*vorse,  or  circular  hiyer,  to  which  is  added  near  the  blad- 
der a  Layer  of  longitudinal  fibres,  internal  to  the  circular  fibres. 

The  mncoufl  lining  is  thin,  smooth,  and  without  any  follicular  glands.  It  is  thrown 
Into  slight  longitudinal  folds,  when  the  tube  is  flaccid,  which  are  easily  effaced  by  dis* 
tentton.  Tho  epithelium  exists  in  several  layers  and  is  remarkable  for  the  irregular 
shape  of  the  cells.  They  present,  usually,  numerous  dark  granulations  and  one  or  two 
clear  nuclei  with  distinct  nucleoli.  8ome  of  the  cells  are  flattened,  some  are  rounded^ 
and  some  are  caudute,  with  one  or  two  prolongations. 

Passing  to  the  base  of  the  bladder^  the  ureters  become  constricted,  penetrate  the  coats 
of  this  organ  obliquely,  their  coarse  in  its  walls  being  a  little  less  than  an  inch  in 
length.  This  valvular  ofiening  allows  the  free  passage  of  the  urine  from  the  ureters,  but 
compr*.«ssiun  or  distention  of  the  bla^ider  closes  tJ»e  orific4*a  and  renders  a  return  of 
the  tluid  imposailile. 

The  bladder,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  tlie  urine,  varies  in  its  relations  to  the 
pelvic  and  abdominal  organs  as  it  is  empty  or  more  or  ks?  d intended.  When  perfectly 
empty,  it  lies  deeply  in  the  pelvic  cavity  and  is  then  a  small  sac,  of  an  Irregularly  trian- 
gular form.  As  it  becomes  filled,  it  asnumes  a  globular  or  ovoid  fonn,  rises  up  in  the 
pelvic  cavity,  and,  when  excessively  distende*!,  it  may  project  into  the  abdomen*  When 
the  urine  is  voided  at  normal  intervals,  the  bladder,  when  filled*  contains  about  a  pint 
of  liquid;  but,  nnder  pathological  conditions,  it  may  beootne  distended  so  as  to  con- 
tain ten  or  twelve  pinta,  and.  in  some  instances  of  obstruction,  it  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain even  more.  The  bladder  is  usually  more  capacious  in  the  fetrmlc  than  in  the  male. 
It  i§  held  in  place  by  certain  ligaments  and  folds  of  the  peritoneutn,  which  it  is  nnneces- 
gary  to  describe  in  this  connection,  but  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  the  various 
changes  in  volume  and  position  which  the  organ  b  liable  to  assume  under  different  de- 
grees of  distention. 

The  anatomy  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  physiological  in- 
terest* These  are  three  in  number.  The  external  coat  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  peri- 
iontam,  covering  the  posterior  portion  completely,  from  the  openings  of  the  ureters  to  the 
sammit,  alfout  one-third  of  the  lateral  portion,  and  a  small  part  of  the  anterior  jjortion. 
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The  middle,  or  mnscalar  coat,  consists  of  fibres  of  the  non-striated  or  involuntary 
variety,  arranged  in  three  tolerably  distinct  layers. 

The  external  mascular  layer  is  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  arise  from  parts 
adjacent  to  the  neck,  and  pass  anteriorly,  posteriorly,  and  laterally  over  the  organ,  so 
that  when  they  are  contracted  they  diminish  its  capacity  chiefly  by  shortening  its  verti- 
cal diameter.  The  anterior  fibres  of  this  layer  arise  from  the  body  of  the  pubis  and  the 
symphysis,  by  tendinous  bands,  known  to  most  anatomists  as  the  anterior  ligaments. 
These  tendinous  fibres  spread  out  upon  the  prostate  and  are  attached  to  its  anterior  sur- 
face. As  the  fibres  on  the  anterior  surface  pass  over  the  summit  of  the  bladder,  they  in- 
terlace, and  some  of  them  are  continuous  with  the  fibres  coming  from  the  posterior  sur- 
face. The  posterior  fibres  arise  from  the  base  of  the  prostate,  and,  after  forming  a  dis- 
tinct band  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  spread  out  upon  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  bladder.  The  lateral  fibres  arise  frum  the  sides  of  the  prostate  and  spread 
out  upon  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  bladder.  In  the  female,  the  posterior  fibres  arise 
from  the  dense  fibrous  membrane  between  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  vagina,  and 
the  lateral  fibres,  from  the  perineal  aponeurosis,  the  anterior  fibres  arising  fh)m  the  pubis, 
as  in  the  male.  The  fibres  of  the  external  layer  are  of  a  pinkish  hue,  being  much  more 
highly  colored  than  the  other  layers. 

The  middle  muscular  layer  is  formed  of  circular  fibres,  arranged,  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  bladder,  in  distinct  bands  at  right  angles  to  the  superficial  fibres.  They  are 
thinner  and  less  strongly  marked  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces. 

The  internal  muscular  layer  is  composed  of  excessively  pale  fibres  arranged  in  longi- 
tudinal fasciculi,  the  anterior  and  lateral  bundles  anastomosing  with  each  other  as  they 
descend  toward  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  by  oblique  bands  of  communication,  and  the 
posterior  bundles  interlacing  in  every  direction,  forming  an  irregular  plexus.  Here  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  fibres  of  the  middle  layer.  This  arrangement  has 
given  to  these  fibres  the  name  of  the  plexiform  layer,  and  it  gives  to  the  interior  of  the 
bladder  its  reticulated  appearance.  This  layer  is  continuous  with  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  urachus,  the  ureters,  and  the  urethra. 

The  sphincter  vesicas  is  composed  of  a  band  of  smooth  fibres,  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadth  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  embracing  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
the  posterior  half  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  tonic  contraction  of  these 
fibres  prevents  the  flow  of  urine,  and,  during  the  ejaculation  of  the  seminal  fluid,  it  oflfers 
an  obstruction  to  its  passage  into  the  bladder. 

It  is  seen,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder,  that  they  are 
capable  by  their  contraction  of  expelling  the  greatest  part  of  the  urine  when  the  sphinc- 
ter is  relaxed. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  smooth,  rather  pale,  thick,  and  loosely  ad- 
herent to  the  submucous  tissue,  except  over  the  corpus  trigonum.  The  epithelium  exists 
in  several  layers  and  presents  the  same  diversity  in  form  as  that  observed  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  and  the  ureters ;  viz.,  the  deeper  cells  are  elongated  and  resemble  the  co- 
lumnar epithelium,  while  the  cells  on  the  surface  are  flattened.  In  the  neck  and  fundus 
of  the  bladder  are  a  few  mucous  glands,  some  in  the  form  of  simple  follicles,  and  others 
collected  to  form  glands  of  the  simple  racemose  variety. 

The  corpus  trigonum  is  a  triangular  body,  lying  just  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
at  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  extending  from  the  urethra  in  front  to  the  openings  of 
the  ureters.  It  is  composed  of  wfiite  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  few  elastic  and  muscular 
fibres.  At  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  it  presents  a  small  projecting  fold  of  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  uvula  vesicae.  Over  the  whole  of  the  surface 
of  the  trigone,  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  closely  adherent,  and  it  is  never  thrown  into 
folds,  even  when  the  bladder  is  entirely  empty. 

The  blood-vessels  going  to  the  bladder  are  ultimately  distributed  to  its  mucous  mem- 
brane.   They  are  not  very  numerous,  except  at  the  fundus,  where  the  mucous  mem- 
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no  w  tolerably  vascular.  Lymphatics  have  bci*u  described  m  txistiag  hi  iho  wall»  of 
the  bladder,  but  Sappej,  whoso  reaearohe*  in  tho  lyinphatic  system  have  been  vcrr  ex- 
tended and  successful^  has  fnifed  to  detiiotiBtratc*  them  in  this  situation,  I'lic  nun'cs  of 
the  bladder  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  urethra  is  provided  with  mn^c uUir  fibres,  and  it  is  lined  by  a  mucou^s  membrane, 
the  anatomy  of  which  will  be  more  futly  considered  in  connection  with  the  fuoction  of 
generation.  In  the  femalo  the  epithelium  of  th«  urethra  is  like  that  of  tlie  bladder.  In 
the  malt?  the  epitlielial  cells  are  acnall,  pale,  and  of  the  columnar  variety. 


X 


Median  ism  0/ (hs  DUeharffe  of  Urine, — In  some  of  the  Tower  orders  of  unimals  in 
which  the  urine  is  of  a  {Semisolid  consistence,  the  movement  of  vibratile  cltia  iu  tlie  ud* 
niferons  tnbcs  probably  aids  in  the  discharge  of  the  excretion ;  but,  In  the  human  snbject, 
tho  existence,  even^  of  cilia  is  doubtful,  and  the  urine  is  discharged  into  the  pelves  of  the 
kidneys  and  the  ureters  by  pressure  due  to  the  act  of  separation  of  the  tluld  from  the 
blood.  Once  discharged  into  the  ureters,  tho  course  of  the  urine  is  determined  in  part  by 
the  eti  rt  tergo^  and  in  part,  probably,  by  tho  action  of  the  muscular  coats  of  these  canals. 
Moller  has  found  that  the  ureters  can  be  made  to  undergo  a  powerful  local  contraction 
wpoa  the  application  of  a  galvanic  current;  and  Bernard  ha?  shown  that  this  may  be 
firodooed  by  galvanization  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  eleventh  dorsid  nerve. 

When  the  urine  has  accumulated  to  a  certain  extent  in  t lie  bladder,  0  peculiar  senea^ 
t!on  is  felt  which  leads  to  the  act  for  it6  expulsion.    The  intervals  at  which  it  is  expert* 
e&ced  are  exceedingly  variable.    The  urine  is 
usually  voided  before  retiring  to  rest  and  upon 
rising  in  the  morning,  and  generally  two  mr 
three  times,  in  addition,  during  the  day.    Tlie  y/^  2 

frequency  of  tnictnrition,  however,  depends 
very  mnch  upon  habit,  upon  tho  quantity  of 
liquids  ingest4:^d,  and  upon  the  degree  of  ac- 
tivity of  the  ^kin. 

Evacuation  of  the  bladder  is  accoraplisbed 
by  the  muscular  walls  of  the  organ  it^df.  aid- 
ed by  contractions  of  the  diaphragm  and  tho 
Lpnoficles  with  certain  musc^les  which 
I  the  urethra^  and  it  is  accompa- 
'tti^T  by  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  vesiece. 
This  act  is  at  first  voluntary^  hot,  once  begun, 
It  may  be  continued  by  the  invoUmtary  con- 
traction of  the  bladder  alone.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  process,  the  distended  bladder  is 
oompre>»*eed  by  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
and  the  abdominal  muscles;  and  this,  after  a 
Be,  eicit^is  the  action  of  the  bladder  itself. 
}  eertnin  period  usually  ehipses  then  before 
the  urine  bepns  to  flow.  When  the  bladder 
oontractis  aided  by  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  «!iuphragra,  the  resistance  of  tlie 
tphinctor  is  overcome,  and  a  jet  of  urine  flows  from  the  urethra.  All  voluntary  action 
may  then  cease  for  a  time,  and  the  bladder  will  nearly  empty  itself;  but  the  force  of  the 
jet  may  be  coni»J*l(^ably  increased  by  voluntary  effort. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  expulsive  act,  when  the  quantity  of  liquid  remaining  in  the 
bbdder  is  small,  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  again  called  into  action, 
and  there  is  a  convulsive,  interrupted  discharge  of  the  small  quantity  of  urine  that  re- 
mains.   At  this  time,  the  impulse  from  the  bladder,  and,  indeed,  the  influence  of  the  ab- 


tvrifion.    (iCufift.) 
1^  blitdUcr  4l»tead<M}  with  Hr^uld;  by  Iho  «<mt]iictloii  of 

Hs  wdlfB  It  :is>nmr5  =noc»^»tvt'|y  Uie  poslttcms  ?,  !¥,  4i 
6;    f  lit  np);»nmrL   i  Into 

ft  ^'  :  iho  ftumni^i  Uoo 
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dominal  muscles  and  diaphragm,  are  very  slight,  and  the  flow  of  urine  along  the  urethra 
is  aided  hj  the  contractions  of  its  mnscalar  walls  and  the  action  of  some  of  the  perineal 
muscles,  the  most  efficient  heing  the  accelerator  urinaa ;  hut  with  all  this  muscular  action 
a  few  drops  of  urine  generally  remain  in  the  male  urethra  after  the  act  of  urination  is 
accomplished.  The  process  of  evacuation  of  urine  in  the  female  is  essentially  the  same 
as  in  the  male,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  modifications  due  to  differences  in  the  di- 
rection and  length  of  the  urethra. 

The  movements  of  the  hladder  are  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system.  Accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Budge,  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  operates  through  the 
sympathetic,  and  he  has  descrihed  a  centre  in  the  spinal  cord,  which  presides  over  the  con- 
tractions of  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  bladder,  and  the  vasa  deferentia. 
This  he  calls  the  genito-spinal  centre,  and  he  has  located  it,  in  experiments  upon  rabbits, 
in  the  spinal  cord,  at  a  point  opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  From  this  centre,  the 
nervous  filaments  pass  through  the  sympathetic  nerve  communicating  with  the  ganglion 
which  corresponds  to  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

Properties  and  Composition  of  the  Urine. 

The  importance  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  composition  of  the  urine 
has  long  been  recognized  by  physiologists ;  and  our  literature  is  full  of  observations,  more 
or  less  valuable,  upon  this  subject,  dating  from  the  discovery  of  urea,  by  Hillaire  Rouelle, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  to  the  present  time.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
follow  out  in  detail  even  the  most  important  of  the  chemical  researches  upon  the  differ- 
ent urinary  constituents,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  pure  human  physiology  ;  and 
the  observations  of  the  earlier  authors  have'  now  little  more  than  an  historical  interest 
But  this  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  analysis  of  the  urine  by  Berzelins,  made  early  in  the 
present  century;  for,  even  in  recent  authoritative  works  upon  physiology,  these  are 
quoted  as  the  most  elaborate  and  reliable  of  the  quantitative  examinations  of  the  renal 
excretion.  In  treating  of  this  subject,  we  propose  to  give  simply  the  chemistry  of  the 
urine  as  it  is  understood  at  the  present  day,  dwelling  particularly  upon  its  relations  to  the 
physiology  of  nutrition  and  disassimilation.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  quantity,  specific  gravity,  reaction,  etc.,  of  the  urine,  with  the  varia- 
tions observed  under  different  physiological  conditions. 

General  Physical  Properties  of  the  Urine, — The  color  of  the  urine  is  very  variable 
within  the  limits  of  health,  and  it  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  character  of 
the  food,  the  quantity  of  drink,  and  the  activity  of  the  skin.  As  a  rule,  the  color  is  yel- 
lowish or  amber,  with  more  or  less  of  a  reddish  tint.  The  fiuid  is  perfectly  transparent, 
free  from  viscidity,  and  exhales,  when  first  passed,  a  peculiar,  aromatic  odor,  which  is  by 
no  means  disagreeable.  Soon  after  the  urine  cools,  it  loses  this  peculiar  odor  and  has  the 
odor  known  as  urinous.  This  odor  remains  until  the  liquid  begins  to  undergo  decomposi- 
tion. The  color  and  odor  of  the  urine  are  usually  modified  by  the  same  physiological 
conditions.  When  the  fluid  contains  a  relatively  large  amount  of  solid  matters,  the  color 
is  more  intense  and  the  urinous  odor  is  more  penetrating ;  and,  when  its  quantity  is 
increased  by  an  excess  of  water,  the  specific  gravity  is  low,  the  color  pale,  and  the  odor 
faint.  The  urine  passed  in  the  morning  is  usually  more  intense  in  color  than  that  passed 
during  the  day. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  measure  the  exact  temperature  of  the  urine  at  the  moment 
of  its  emission.  In  the  observations  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Byasson,  in  which  a  very 
delicate  thermometer  was  used  and  extraordinary  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  change 
in  temperature  before  the  estimate  was  made,  the  temperature,  under  physiological  con- 
ditions, varied  but  a  small  fraction  of  a  degree  from  100°  Fahr.  It  is  important  to  know 
the  normal  temperature  of  the  urine,  as  it  is  liable  to  vary  very  considerably  hi  certain 
diseases. 
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Quantity,  Specific  Gravity,  and  Reaction  of  the  Urine, — ^In  estimating  the  total  quan- 
tity of  urine  discharged  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  important  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  specific  gravity,  as  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  solid  matter  excreted  hy  the 
kidneys.  We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  variations  in  quantity  constantly  oc- 
curring in  health,  as  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  water ;  hut  the  amount  of  solid 
matters  excreted  is  usually  more  nearly  uniform.  It  must  also  he  taken  into  account  that 
differences  in  climate,  hahits  of  life,  etc.,  in  different  countries,  have  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  daily  quantity  of  urine.  Dr.  Parkes  has  collected  the  results  of  twenty-six 
series  of  observations  made  in  America,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  he  finds  the 
average  daily  quantity  of  urine  in  healthy  male  adults,  between  twenty  and  forty  years 
of  age,  to  be  fifty-two  and  a  half  fiuidounces,  the  average  quantity  per  hour  being  two 
and  one-tenth  fiuidounces.     The  extremes  were  thirty-five  and  eighty-one  ounces. 

In  attempting  to  decide  the  question  whether  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  passed  be 
abnormal  or  within  the  limits  of  health,  it  is  important  to  recognize,  if  possible,  certain 
limits  of  physiological  variation.  Becquerel  states  that  the  variations  in  the  proportion 
of  water  in  the  urine  likely  to  occur  in  health  are  between  twenty-seven  and  fifty  fluid- 
ounces  ;  but  his  average  of  the  total  quantity  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  only  forty-four 
ounces,  which  is  rather  lower  than  the  one  we  are  disposed  to  adopt.  The  circumstances 
that  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  water  are  usually  more  efficient  in  theur 
operation  than  those  which  tend  to  an  increase ;  and  the  range  below  the  healthy  standard 
is  rather  wider  than  it  is  above.  All  these  estimates,  however,  are  merely  approxima- 
tive. Assuming  that  the  usual  quantity  in  the  male  is  about  fitly  ounces,  it  may  be  stated, 
in  general  terms,  that  the  range  of  normal  variation  is  between  thirty  and  sixty ;  and 
that,  when  the  quantity  varies  much  from  these  figures,  it  is  probably  due  to  some  patho- 
logical condition. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Becquerel,  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the 
kidneys  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  a  little  greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  male ;  but 
in  the  female  the  specific  gravity  is  lower,  and  the  amount  of  solid  constituents  is  rela- 
tively and  absolutely  less. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  should  always  be  estimated  in  connection  with  the 
absolute  quantity  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Those  who  assume  tliat  the  daily  quantity 
is  about  fifty  ounces  give  the  ordinary  specific  gravity  of  the  mixed  urine  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  60"*  Fahr.,  as  about  1020.  The  specific  gravity  is  liable  to  the  same  vari- 
ations as  the  proportion  of  water,  and  the  density  is  increased  precisely  as  the  amount  of 
water  is  diminislied.  The  ordinary  range  of  variation  in  specific  gravity  is  between  1015 
and  1025  ;  but,  without  positively  indicating  any  pathological  condition,  it  may  be  as  low 
as  1(»05  or  as  Iiigh  as  1030. 

T!ie  reaction  of  the  urine  is  acid  in  the  camivora  and  alkaline  in  the  herbivora.  In 
tfie  human  sulyect,  it  is  usually  acid  at  the  moment  of  its  discharge  from  the  bladder; 
alt!ioii«rh  at  certain  periods  of  the  day  it  may  be  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline,  the  reaction 
depending:  up(m  the  character  of  the  food.  The  acidity  may  be  measured  by  carefully 
neutralizing  the  urine  with  an  alkali,  in  a  solution  that  has  previously  been  graduated 
with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  of  known  strength ;  and  the  degree  of  acidity  is  usually 
expressed  by  calling  it  equivalent  to  so  many  grains  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid. 

As  the  result  of  numerous  observations  made  by  Vogel  and  under  his  direction,  the  total 
quantity  of  acid  in  the  urine  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a  healthy  adult  male  is  equal  to 
from  two  to  four  grammes,  or,  omitting  fractions,  to  from  tfiirty  to  ^ixty  grains  of  oxalic 
acid.  Tlie  hourly  quantity  in  these  observations  was  e(|ual,  in  round  numbers,  to  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  grains  of  acid.  The  proportion  of  acid  was  found  to  be  very  vari- 
able in  the  same  person  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  In  one  individual,  upon  whom 
the  greatest  number  of  observations  was  made,  the  average  hourly  quantity  of  acid  at 
night  was  2-9  grains ;  in  the  forenoon,  2  graiivs;  and  in  the  afternoon,  2*3  grains.  "  In 
a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  four  different  persons,  the  quantity  was  found  to  ho 
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greatest  at  night,  least  in  the  forenoon,  and  between  these  extremes  in  the  afternoon.*' 
In  estimating  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine,  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  fluid  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  discharged  from  the  bladder ;  for  its  acidity  rapidly  increases  after 
emission — ^until  ammoniacal  decomposition  sets  in — by  the  formation  of  organic  acids,  par- 
ticularly the  lactic. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  among  physiological 
chemists  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine.  At  the  moment  of 
its  discharge  from  the  bladder,  it  is  distinctly  and  even  strongly  acid  ;  but  it  will  not  de- 
compose the  carbonates,  like  most  acid  solutions.  The  weight  of  chemical  authority  upon 
this  point  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  there  is  no  free  acid  in  the  urine  when  it  is  first 
passed,  although  the  lactic  acid,  the  acid  lactates,  and,  perhaps,  some  other  of  the  organic 
acids  may  be  produced  after  emission,  as  the  result  of  decomposition ;  but  nearly  all 
authors  agree  that  it  contains  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda.  The  phosphates  exist  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body  in  at  least  three  different  conditions.  The  basic  phosphate  of  soda,  for 
example,  possesses  three  atoms  of  the  base  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  In  contact 
with  carbonic  acid,  this  salt  may  lose  one  atom  of  the  base,  forming  the  carbonate  of 
soda  and  what  is  called  the  neutral  phosphate,  the  latter,  however,  having  a  feebly  alka- 
line reaction.  In  contact  with  uric  acid,  the  neutral  phosphate  may  lose  still  another 
atom  of  base,  forming  the  urate  of  soda  and  the  acid  phosphate  ;  and,  according  to  most 
authorities,  it  is  in  this  form  that  it  exists  in  the  urine,  and  the  presence  of  this  salt  is  the 
cause  of  its  acidity.  The  acid  phosphate  of  soda  may  or  may  not  be  associated,  in  the 
human  subject,  with  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  which  ordinarily  gives  the  intensely  acid 
reaction  to  the  urine  of  the  camivora. 


Composition  of  the   Urine. 

Regarding  the  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine  as  a  measure,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  the  general  l)rocess  of  disassimilation,  it  is  probably  more  important  to  recog- 
nize the  absolute  quantity  of  these  principles  discharged  in  a  definite  time  than  to  learn 
simply  their  proportions  in  the  urine ;  and,  in  making  out  a  table  of  the  composition  of 
the  urine,  we  shall  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the  absolute  quantity  of  its  different  constitu- 
ents excreted  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  latter  point,  however,  will  be  more  elaborately 
considered  in  connection  with  the  characters  of  the  individual  excrementitious  principles 
and  their  variations  under  physiological  conditions.  In  compiling  this  table,  we  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  elaborate  bibliographical  and  experimental  researches  of  Prof. 
Robin,  contained  in  his  recent  work  upon  the  humors,'  but  we  have  ventured  to  make 
some  changes  and  corrections  in  his  list  of  urinary  constituents : 

»  KoBiK,  Lecons  aur  Us  humeura,  Paris,  1874.  In  the  table  given  by  Sobin  (p.  762),  there  la  evidently  a  very 
aeriooA  error  in  one  of  the  figures  giving  the  proportion  of  water  and  an  error  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen.  We  have 
omitted  some  of  the  constituents  given  by  Robin,  which  are  stated  to  be  doubtftil  or  accidental,  or  are  noted  as  present 
under  pathological  conditions. 

Although  the  table  represents,  very  nearly,  the  latest  and  most  reliable  observations  upon  the  relative  and  ab80> 
lute  quantities  of  the  urinary  constituents,  there  are  a  few  minor  points  that  demand  some  explanation.  For  example, 
Bobin  estimates  the  proportion  of  hippuratcs  at  a  little  less  than  the  proportion  of  urates,  while  many  writers  of  high 
authority  speak  of  the  hippurates  as  excreted  in  rather  larger  quantity ;  but  the  investigations  with  regard  to  the 
daily  excretion  of  hippuric  acid  have  not  been  so  definite  and  satisfhctory  as  those  upon  which  the  estimates  of  the  ex- 
cretion of  uric  acid  are  based.  Robin  gives,  also,  the  proportion  of  creatine  as  1*4  to  2*6  parts  per  1,000,  and  of  crea- 
tinine, 0*2  to  0*4  per  1,000 ;  and  most  authors  give  in  the  urine  a  larger  proportion  of  creatinine.  This  difference,  how- 
ever, is  not  important,  for,  as  far  as  the  process  of  excretion  is  concemed,  these  two  substances  may  be  regarded  as  a 
single  principle,  creatine  being  readily  converted  into  crcatiniDe  in  the  urine  by  simple  decomposition.  In  our  endeavor 
to  make  this  table  as  complete  as  possible,  we  have  reduced  the  figures  given  by  many  authors  to  represent  the  amounts 
of  uric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  etc.,  to  the  quantity  of  the  salts  as  they  actually  exist.  This  Is 
particularly  Important  in  a  work  on  physiology,  for  chlorine  and  the  various  acids  just  enumerated  are  not  proximate 
constituents  of  the  urine,  except  when  combined  with  bases.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience  to  estimate  them 
separately,  and  the  proportions  of  salts  are  readily  calculated  from  the  combining  equivalents  of  the  different  ele- 
ments. 
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Composition  of  the  Human   Urine. 

Water  (in  24  hours,  27  to  60  fluidouncea — ^Becquerel) 967*47  to  940*86 

Urea  (in  24  hours,  856  to  463  grains— Robin) 16*00  "     23*00 

Uric  acid,  accidental,  or  traces 

Urate  of  soda,  neutral  and  acid ^       (In  24  hours,  6  to  9 

Urate  of  ammonia,  neutral  and  acid  (in  small  quantity)      grs.  of  uric  acid — Bec- 

Urate  of  potassa. }•  querel— or  9  to  14  grs.        1*00  "       1*60 

Urate  of  lime of  urates,  estimated  as 

Urate  of  magnesia J  neut  urate  of  soda.) 

Hippurate  of  soda. )      (In  24  hours,  about  7*6  grs.  of  hippuric 

Hippurate  of  potassa >  acid — Thudichum— equiralent  to  about  8*7  I'OO  "       1*40 

Hippurate  of  lime )  grs.  of  hippurate  of  soda.) 

Lactate  of  soda. ^ 

Lactate  of  potassa \     (Daily  quantity  not  estimated) 1*60  "       2'60 

Lactate  of  lime ) 

Creatine I      (In  24  hours,  about  ir5  grains  of  both — 

Creatinine (  Thudichum) 1*60 

Oxalate  of  lime  (daily  quantity  not  estimated) traces 

Xanthine 

Margarine,  oleine,  and  other  fatty  matters 

Chloride  of  sodium  (in  24  hours,  about  154  grains — Robin) 

Chloride  of  potassium 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  soda.  ]       ^^"^  ^^  ^°""'  ^^  ^^  ^®  grains  of  sulphuric  acid 

Sulphate  of  potasla!  \\\\\ .'      -Thudichum.    About  equal  parts  of  sulphate  ,^ 

Sulphate  of  lime  (traces). . .    h>f  «o^*  ^^  sulphate  of  potassa-Robm-equiv- 
J  alent  to  from  22*5  to  37*5  grains  of  each.) 

Phosphate  of  soda,  neutral /      /^  ., 

Phosphate  of  soda,  acid. \     ^^'■'^^  1"»""*y  "«"  esUmated) 2 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  (in  24  hours,  7*7  to  11*8  grains — Neubaucr) 

Phosphate  of  lime,  acid ?      ,,    «    ,  ^  ».       .        ^^    . 

Phosphate  of  lime,  ba.ie \      (^^  ^4  hours,  4*7  to  57  grams-Ncubauer).. 

Ammonio-magncsian  phosphate  (daily  quantity  not  estimated) 

(Daily  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid,  about  56  grains — Thudichum.) 

Silicic  acid 0*03   "       0*04 

Urrosaeine ) 


1-60   " 

800 

•aces  " 

1*10 

not  estimated. 

010  to 

0-20 

300  " 

8-00 

traces 

1*50  to 

2*20 

260 

it 

4-80 

0-50 

(( 

1*00 

0-20 

tt 

1-30 

1-60 

(( 

2-40 

Mucus  from  the  bladder. . 

Proportion  of  solid  constituents,  from  32'G3  to  69-89  parts  per  1,000, 


010   »♦       0-60 


1,00000     1,000-00 


Gases  of  the  Urine.     (Parts  per  1,000,  in  volume.) 

Oxygen,  in  solution 0*90  "  100 

Nitrogen,  in  solution 700  "  10*00 

Carbonic  acid,  in  solution 45  "  60*00 

Urea. — As  re;fards  quantity,  and  probably  as  a  measure  of  the  activity  of  tbo  general 
process  of  disassiinilation,  urea  is  the  most  important  of  the  urinary  constituents;  and 
this  substance,  with  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  urine  and  the  mode  of  its 
production  in  the  system,  has  been  most,  carefully  studied  by  physiologists.  Regarding 
the  daily  excretion  of  urea  as  a  measure  of  nntritive  force  and  physiological  waste,  its 
consideration  would  come  properly  under  the  head  of  nutrition,  in  connection  with  all 
other  substances  known  to  bo  the  results  of  disassimilation  ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to 
treat  of  its  general  physiological  properties,  and  some  of  its  variations  in  common  with 
other  cxcrementitious  principles  separated  by  the  kidneys,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
position of  the  urine. 
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The  formola  for  urea^  showing  the  presence  of  a  larfce  proportion  of  nitrogen,  wonld 
kftd  us  to  suppose  that  thia  substance  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  waste  of  the  nitro^'en- 
ued  principles  of  the  body.  It  is  found,  under  normal  conditions,  in  the  urine,  the  lyuiph 
and  chyle,  the  blood,  the  iitweat,  and  thti  vitreous  humor.  Its  prcj^ence  has  lately  been  de- 
monatratetl,  olao,  in  the  substance  of  I  he  liealthy  liver  in  both  cunuvorous  and  herbivorous 
animals;  and  it  has  farther  been  shown  by  Zaleiiky  that  it  exists  in  minute  quantity  In 
the  muscular  juice.  Under  patholog^icd  conditions,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  urea 
finds  its  way  into  various  other  fluids,  such  as  the  secretion  from  the  stomach,  the  serous 
fluids^  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  chemical  prop<?rtie8  of  urea,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is 
one  of  the  few  organic  proximate  principles  that  can  be  produced  synthetically  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist.  As  early  as  1838,  Wuhler  obtained  urea  by  eddinii  sulphate 
of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  cyanato  of  potassa.  The  products  of  this  combination  are 
sulphate  of  pota.S4»a,  with  cyanic  acid  and  ammonia  in  a  form  to  constitute  urea.  The 
cyanate  of  ammonia  is  isomeric  with  urea,  and  the  change  is  effected  by  a  eiimple  re- 
arrangement  of  its  elements.  It  lias  long  been  known  that  urea,  in  contact  with  certain 
animal  substances,  is  readily  convertible  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  transformation 
is  theoretically  accomplished  by  adding  to  urea  tour  atoms  of  water.  It  has  recently  been 
stated  by  Kolbe,  that  carbonate  of  ammonia,  when  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  urea  commences  to  decompose,  is  converted  into  urea.  The  decom- 
position of  urea  resulting  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  easily  effected  by  vatious 
chemical  means.  As  this  occurs  in  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  urea  in  the  urine 
and  elsewhere,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  following  re- 
tention of  the  urinary  constituents,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  are  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  not  to  the  presence  of  the  uren 
itself  in  the  blood.  Many  interesting  experiments  and  observations  have  been  made  npon 
tills  subject,  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  ^voight  of  evidence  is  against 
the  CArbonate-of-ammonia  theory  of  uraemia. 

Except  as  regards  the  probable  changes  that  take  place  In  the  process  of  transforma- 
tion of  certain  constituents  of  the  ti^^sues  info  urea,  the  chemical  history  of  this  substance 
does  not  present  much  physiological  interest.  Urea  may  be  readily  extracted  from  the 
urine,  by  processes  fully  described  in  all  the  modern  works  upon  physiological  chemistry ; 
and  its  proportion  may  now  be  easily  estimated  by  the  new  methods  of  volumetric  anal* 

ysis.  It  is  not  so  ea^y,  however,  to  separate  it 
from  the  blood  or  the  substance  of  any  of  tho 
tissues,  on  account  of  tho  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  the  other  organic  matters  and  the  great 
facility  with  which  it  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion. 

When  perfectly  pure,  urea  crystollizea  in 
the  form  of  long,  four -sided,  colorless,  and 
transparent  pn,*3ms,  which  are  without  odor, 
neutral,  and  in  taste  resc-nible  saltpetre.  Thesa 
crystals  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, but  they  arc  entirely  insoluble  in  other. 
In  its  behavior  to  reagents,  urea  acts  as  a  base, 
combining  readily  with  certain  acids,  particu- 
larly nitric  and  oxalic.  It  also  forms  combi- 
nations witli  certain  salts,  *;uch  as  the  oxide 
of  mercury,  chloride  of  Sfwlium,  etc.  It  exists 
in  the  economy  in  a  state  of  watery  solution^ 
with  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  it  modified  by  the  presence  of  chloride  of  &odium. 

Origin  of  Urea, — There  are  two  probable  sources  of  urea  in  tho  economy,  assuming  j 
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liTAff  preexists  In  the  blood  and  is  not  formed  in  the  kidneTs.     One  of  those  is 

ia  the  diWMMhaUiitioQ  of  the  uitrog4.'Di zed  coast) tuentg  of  the  tUsias,  and  tbo  utlier,  m  a 

Li|Bili8farnifttkm  In  tlje  blood  of  an  excess  of  tlie  niirogenl^ed  elements  of  food.     Urea,  60 

hikv&  already  seen,  exists  in  considers  bits  i|na)nity  \n  tbe  lymph  and  vU}'k\  and  it  ia 

found,  also,  in  small  proportion,  in  the  blood.  It  hitn  lately  been  detected  in  atill  smaller 
^^  quantity  in  tbe  muscular  tinsne;  but  cbemi^ts  have  tbui*  far  been  unable  to  extract  it 
^B  from  any  other  of  tbe  soUd  tissues,  under  normal  conditions,  except  the  substance  of  the 
^^    liv«r.    Tbe  fact  that  it  exi^^ts  in  the  liver  ba^i  led  to  tbe  su(»pOBition  that  this  h  tbe  organ 

chiefly  concerned  in  its  production;  but  this  opiniou,  which  is  based  mainly  upon  the 
^^  Analyses  of  Cyon  and  of  Meissner,  has  lately  been  shown  to  be  inoorre<^t  by  the  experi- 
^B  ments  of  trsK:heidleii,  who  has  demonstrated  important  errors  in  previous  analyaes.  We 
^^L^tonott  therefore^  accept  the  view  that  the  liv^er  produces  urea  wiiile  the  kidney.s  are  the 
^H  <]igati.i  chiefly  concerned  in  its  elimination;  bnt^  if  it  be  true  that  urea  h  the  result  of  tlie 
^m  physiolopcal  wear  of  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  body,  the  liver  would  probably 
^m  produce  its  share,  in  the  ordintiry  process  of  disaasimilation.  The  fact  that  urea  haa  not 
^m  yet  been  detected  in  normal  muscular  tissue  is  by  no  means  a  conclusive  ar;?ument  against 
^B  its  ftirmation  in  this  situation.  We  have  lately  shown  that,  although  the  liver  is^onstant- 
^H  \j  producing  sugar,  none  can  bo  detected  in  its  sabstance,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  washed 
^H  oat  «a  fast  as  it  is  formed,  by  the  current  of  blood.  In  the  case  of  the  muscles,  it  is  by 
^F    no  means  improbable  that  the  lymph  and  perhaf>s  the  blood  wash  out  the  urea  constantly 

and  keep  these  parta  free  from  its  presence  during  normal  conditions.    In  some  late  ex- 

Iperiments  by  Meissner,  urea  was  found  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  after  removal  of  the  kidneys, 
not  only  in  the  liver  but  in  the  muscles  and  brain. 
Although  our  experimental  knowledge  does  not  warrant  the  unreserved  conclusion 
that  urea  is  produced  primarily  in  the  nitrogenized  parts  of  the  organism,  particularly 
the  moscular  tissue,  this  view  is  exceedingly  pn>bable ;  and  we  must  wait  for  farther 
information  on  this  subject,  until  physiological  chemists  are  able  to  foHow  out  more 
clo#ely  the  exact  atomic  changes  that  intervene  between  the  functional  operation  of  or- 
1^    ganized  parts  and  the  change  of  their  substance  into  excrementitious  mutt4:ra, 
^B         When  we  come  to  consider  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  composition  of  the  urine,  it 
^"    will  be  seen  that  an  excess  of  nitrogenized  matter  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  causes 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea  discharged.     This  fact  has  led  to  the 

Isuppottition  that  a  part  of  the  urea  contained  in  the  urine  is  the  result  of  a  direct  trans- 
formation in  the  blooti  of  the  nitrogenized  alimentary  princifdcs.  This  view  must  be 
regarded  as  purely  hypothetical.  We  do  not  even  know  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  the  nitrogenized  elements  t»f  the  tissues  are  transformed  into  excreuK'ntitioos  mat- 
ter, and  we  are  still  more  ignorant  of  the  essential  characters  of  nutrition  prtjper.  When 
more  nitrogenized  food  !s  taken  than  is  absolntely  necessary^  it  is  evident  that  the  excess 
must  be  discharged  from  the  system.  This  is  never  discharged  in  the  form  in  which 
it  ent<rrs»  like  an  excess  of  chloride  of  smlium  or  other  inorganic  matter,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  a  series  of  complicated  changes  are  necessary,  even  betbre  organic  nuitters 
can  be  taken  into  the  blot  id  by  absor|>tion.     There  is  no  evidence  of  the  direct  transfor- 

Imation  of  these  principles  into  urea  before  they  have  become  part  of  the  organized  struct- 
ures, except  in  a  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  ingested  and  discharged  ;  and 
t^iis  proves  nothing  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  processes.  At  the 
present  time^  the  most  rational  supposftion  is,  tliat  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  food 
nourish  the  corresponding  constituents  of  the  body»  which  are  constantly  undergoing 
conversion  into  excrementitious  matters.  Observations  which  have  appeared  to  demon- 
strate the  fijrmation  of  urea  directly  from  albuminoid  substances  have  notbe^jn  confirmed* 
There  are  certain  arguments,  based  upon  eotuparisons  of  the  atomic  constitution  of 
urea  with  the  elements  of  uric  acid,  creatine,  and  creatinine,  in  favor  of  the  view  that 
urea  is  the  product  of  u  higher  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  other  eicreraentitious  matter* 
\  Above  mentioned.     It  has  been  found,  also,  that  urea  may  be  formed  artificially  from  uric 
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hydrochloric  aoffT  J^eJjwes  six  haoclred  parts  of  cold  water  for  k«  Bolutioii^Bia  a 
mnch  smaller  proportion  of  warm  water.  Under  pathological  conditions,  it  ia  soiu^itiaaes 
found  free  in  solutiou  in  the  urine. 

The  lactHtes  of  »oda,  pKitaHJSfl,  and  lime,  exist  in  very  conmderable  proportion  in  the 
normal  arine.  Thej  are  undoubtedly  deprived  immediately  from  the  blood,  passing 
roady-forrned  into  the  urine,  where  they  exist  in  simple  watery  solution,  Aceording  to 
Eobin,  the  lactates  are  formed  in  the  musele.%  in  the  substance  of  which  they  can  be 
readily  det4.^cted.  We  have  no  positive  information  with  regard  to  the  precise  Kiode  iif^ 
formation  of  these  salts.     It  is  probable,  however,  th»t  tlie  lactic  acid  is  the  re&ult « 


Tm,W^—C¥ifiittitaqfh(ppMricacid.    (Fanke.) 
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transformntlon  of  ^lacosc.  As  a  curious  chenjical  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  thiit  the 
lactic  acid  contained  tn  the  lactates  extracted  f>om  the  muscular  substance  is  not  abso- 
lutely identical  with  the  ncld  resulting  from  the  trnnsformation  of  the  sugars.  The  for- 
mer have  been  called  sarcolactutes,  and  they  contain  one  e^iuivalent  of  water  less  than 
the  ordinary  lactates.  According  to  Robin,  the  compounds  of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine  are 
in  the  form  of  sarcolactates. 

Although  the  inosates  have  never  been  detecteil  in  the  urine,  Robin  is  of  the  opinion 
that  traces  of  these  salts  are  separates!  from  the  blotnl  by  the  kidneys,  from  the  fact  that 
they  exii^t  normally  in  the  blood  and  in  the  muscular  tissue, 

TVe  have  little  or  no  information  with  regard  tu  the  relations  of  the  inosates  to  ex- 
cretion. 


Crmtine  and  Creatinine, — Creatine  and  crcntimne  are  undoubtedly  identical  in  their 
relations  to  the  general  process  of  disasaimilation,  for  one  is  easily  converted  into  the 
other,  out  of  the  body,  by  very  simple  chemiciil  means ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that,  in  the  organism,  they  are  the  products  of  physiological  waste  of  the  same 
tissue  or  tissues.  These  principles  have  been  found  in  the  urine,  blood,  muscular  tissue, 
and  brain.  Scherer  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  creatine  in  the  amniotic  fluid.  By 
certain  chemical  manipulations,  both  creatine  and  creatinine  may  be  converted  into  urea ; 
and  the  fact  that  these  substances  are  now  known  to  be  constant  constituents  of  the 
urine  leaves  no  doubt  that  tliey  are  to  be  classed  among  the  excrementitions  principles, 
Ohevrenl,  who  first  discovered  creatine  in  the  extract  of  muscular  tissae,  regarde<l  it  aa 
one  of  the  nutritive  principles  of  meat;  but  the  subsequent  researches  of  Heintz,  Liebig, 
and  others,  who  found  it  in  the  urine,  revealed  its  true  character.  Verdeil  and  Marcet 
have  since  found  both  creatine  and  creatinine  in  the  blood  ;  and  these  principles  are  now 
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rpoTieralljr  regarded  ns  excrementitiona  mattcra,  taken  from  the  liasties  bj  tlie  bloud,  tu  "be 
^^Jiiiiiiiutt'd  hy  the  kkluej^ 

Orentine  ho«  a  bitter  lii«t«s  i**  'luite  sobible  in  cold  woter  (i*n«  pnrt  in  seventy-tive),  nnd 
I  EDQcb  moro  soluble  in  bot  vvau?r,  from  wbicb  it  separates  in  a  crystalline  form  on  coul- 
It  h  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcobol  mid  m  insoluble  in  ctber.  A  watery  iwhition 
creattne  b  central.  It  does  not  readily  form  combinations  m  a  Imse;  but  ii  bas  lately 
Ibec'n  made  to  form  crystalline  compounds  with  some  of  tbe  strong  mineral  acids,  the 
luitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric,  When  bciiled  for  a  long  time  wiili  baryta,  it  i»  cbimged 
linto  urea  and  sarcosine;  but  tbe  recent  researches  of  Voit  have  pretty  cuncUisivcly  shown 
[Ibat  tbi;*  change  does  not  take  place  in  the  living  organism,  und  that  probably  nune  of  tlie 
i  of  tbe  urine  is  produced  in  this  way.  When  boiled  with  the  Btrong  aci<ls,  creatine 
^  four  atoma  of  water  and  is  converted  into  creatinine,  Tbia  change  takes  place  very 
lly  in  decomposing  urine,  which  contains  neither  urea  nor  creatine  but  a  large  qnan- 
Itity  of  creatinine,  when  far  advanced  in  putrefaction. 


i£<d  yrom   (t   hot,   u-attry 
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Creetmme  is  more  soluble  than  creatine,  and  its  watery  solution  has  a  strongly  alka- 
lline  rcttcticm.      It  is  dissolved  by  eleven  parts  of  cold  water  and  is  even  more  soluble  in 
Wling  water.      It  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  is  dissolved  by  one  bimdred  parts  of 
alcohoL     Tliis  substance  is  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  of  the  organic  bases, 
jrtAadily  forming  crystalline  combinations  with  a  number  of  acids.     According  to  Tbndi- 
Lctittm,  who  has  very  closely  studied  the  physiologicjil  relations  of  these  substances^  erea- 
IS  the  original  excrementitious  principle  produced  in  the  muscular  substance,  and 
line  Is  formed  in  the  bbj<jd  by  a  transformation  of  a  portion  of  the  creatine,  some- 
where between  the  muscles  and  the  kidneys ;  "  for,  in  tbe  muscle^  creatine  has  by  far  tbe 
[  preponderance  over  creatinine ;  in  the  urine^  creatinine  over  creatine/* 

In  tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to 
f  Ihc  physiological  relations  of  creatine  and  creatinine,  except  that  they  nre  probably  to  be 
classed  amcmg  the  excrcmentitions  prinrjplos  resulting  from  the  disassimilation  of  the 
muscular  ti^iio.  As  fliey  exist  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  muscular  substance^  it  be- 
comes a  qnestion  whether,  in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  animals,  tliey  be  not  derived  from 
the  food  :  but  they  eouM  have  no  such  origin  in  the  herbivora  or  tu  tbe  urine  of  starving 
i  animals. 

Il  has  be<^n  asearaeil  by  many  authors  that^  inasmach  as  tbe  muscnlar  tissue  of  the 
\  m  in  almost  constant  action,  it  should  contain  more  creatine  than  any  other  portion 
\  tsuBcnlar  system ;  bat  late  observations  on  this  point  show  that  the  reverse  vi  tbit 
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10  the  case.  In  comparing  the  proportioa  of  creatine  in  the  lieart  and  in  the  muscles  of 
tbe  e3£tremities,  in  oxen  and  in  tho  human  subject,  the  quantity  has  t^een  found  to  be 
iliueh  less  in  the  heart ;  stiiU  the  proportion  of  creatine  has  bei^n  fonnd  to  be  greater  in 
tetauized  muscles  than  in  the  mus^eular  ti^ue  atlcr  repo^. 

From  the  meagreness  of  our  facts  with  regard  to  tbe  pbyFioiogical  relations  of  creutino 
and  creatinine,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  before  we  can  nnderstaud 
Uie  proceiis  uf  their  forruation  in  the  bealtli,v  urganiBm  and  tbe  probable  results  of  their 
retention  or  deficient  elimination  in  diseai»e.  At  present  we  can  only  say  that  tbe»e  prin* 
Giple9  are  probably  produced  in  greatest  part  in  the  muscnlar  tissoe*  The  fact  that  cre- 
atine hod  lately  been  demonstrated  in  the  brain  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is 
also  one  of  the  products  of  disassijuilation  of  the  nervous  aubstanoe. 

The  average  daily  escretion  of  creatine  tmd  creatinine  is  estimated  by  Thudichum  at 
about  11 '5  grains.  Of  this  he  estimates  that  4*5  grains  consist  of  creatine,  and  7  groins^ 
uf  creatinine. 

Oxalate  of  Lime.^-Thh  salt  is  not  constantly  present  in  the  normal  human  urine, 

;^l|]tfaatigh  it  may  exist  in  considerablo  «|unntity  without  indicating  any  pathological  oondi- 

Ifion.     It  is  exceediniily  iusolut)le,  and  the  appearance  of  its  crystahs  which  are  commonly 

the  form  of  small,  regalur  octahedral,  is  quite  characteristic.     According  to  Rohin^  a 

race  may  be  retained  in  solution  by  tho  chlorides  and  tbe  alkaline  pliosphates  in  tho 

nriiie.     This  salt  may  find  its  way  out  of  the  system  by  tho  kidncvs,  after  it  bus  been 

taken  with  vegetable  food  or  with  certain  medicinal  substances*.     T!ie  ordinary  rhubarb, 

or  pie-plant,  cuntains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which,  when  this  article  Is  taken, 

will  pass  into  the  urine.   It  is  probahlei  however,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  oxalat'O  of  lime 

may  be  formed  in  the  organism.     Pathologists  now  recognize  a  condition  called  oxalnria, 

eharucteri^ed  by  the  appearance  of  oxidate-of-lime  cryst;ds  in  the  urinary  sediments ;  and 

Dmetimes  tho  quautity  in  tho  urine  is  su  large,  and  its  presence  is  so  constant,  that  it 

rms  vesical  calculi  of  considerable  size. 


FiO.  \U*—Crf/*t<ttji  of  (irxtluf/  of  Kme,  it^pOMtt^d 
ftftm  ih^  mirmafhumon  uHnt,  im  tht  atiititioti, 
to  iht  »r(wA  qfoitaiait  i^  ammonta,    (Funke.) 


Fig    V2ri—(li-y9taU  qf  huciim.      (Fuiike/) 


Inaamuch  as  pathological  facta  have  ahown  pretty  conolaaively  that  oxalic  acid  may 
oppear  in  the  system  without  being  introduced  witli  the  food,  some  physiologists  have 
endeavored  to  show  how  it  may  originate  from  a  change  in  certain  other  of  the  proximate 
principles  from  which  it  can  bo  produced  artificially  out  of  the  body.  One  of  the  sub- 
stances from  which  oxalic  acid  can  be  thus  formed  is  uric  acid.  It  remains,  however,  to 
show  that  this  can  take  place  in  the  li\'ing  orgauism.     Woehler  and  Frerichs  injected 
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vem  of  ft  dog  a  solution  containing  about  twentj-three  grnins  of  urate  of 

Doiua.      In  the  urine,  taken  a  short  time  after,  there  was  no  def»oi»it  of  uric  acid  !»nt 

eftred  DUiuerous  crystals  of  oxalate  of  Umc.     The  same  re^tih  folh»\ved  in  the 

iibject^  on  the  administration  of  tsixty-s^ven  graina  of  urate  of  aniTiiunta  by  the 

'  tuotith.     These  questions  have  more  of  a  pathological  than  a  physiological  interest;  for 

the  qtiantily  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  normal  urine  id  insignitican^  and  this  salt  doea  not 

9eem  to  be  connected  with  anjr  of  the  well-known  prooeases  of  diaasaiinilation, 

Xtinfhine,  I/yposcanthins^  Leucine,  Tyro»ine^  and  Taurine, — Traces  of  xanthine  have 
berci  found  in  the  aormai  human  urines  but  it^  proportion  has  not  been  estimated^  and 
we  are  as  jet  but  imperteetly  acquainted  with  ita  physiological  relations.     Under  patbo* 


Fte.  l^,'—'CfytduiM  vf  tynMine,     (FiLoke.) 


Fli»»  Itl.—CryataU  t^  taurii^f.    { Funkc  > 


logical  conditional  it  occaaionally  exists  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  arinary  calculi.  It 
hiin  b<H?n  found  in  the  liver,  spleen,  thymtis,  pancrea.s^  muscleR,  and  brain*  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water  but  is  soluble  in  both  acid  and  alkaline  fluids.  Hy|>oxanthiii€^  has  nerer 
been  found  in  normal  urine^  although  it  exists  Ln  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  and  thymus. 
Leucine  exists  in  the  pancreas^  aaJivary  glands,  thyroid,  thymus,  suprarenal  capsuleii, 
lymphatic  glands,  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain.  It  has 
never  been  detected  in  the  normal  urine.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  tyrosine  (although 
it  is  not  so  extensively  distributefl  in  the  economy),  to  taurine  and  cystine.  The  last  two, 
however,  contain  sulphur,  and  they  may  have  peculiar  phyi)iological  and  pathological 
rdations  that  we  d»>  not  at  present  underj^tand. 

These  various  substances  are  m(?ntit»iied,  although  some  of  them  have  not  been  demon- 
strated in  the  normal  urine,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  evidently  much  to  ho  learned 
with  regard  to  the  various  products  of  disassiujilation  as  they  are  represented  by  the 
composition  of  the  urine.  While  some  of  these  may  not  be  actual  proximate  principles, 
but  substances  produced  bj  the  processes  employed  ftir  their  extraction,  some,  which 
havo  thus  far  been  discovered  only  under  ptathuli>gical  conditions,  may  yet  be  found  in 

Jth,  and  they  represent,  perhaps,  important  physiological  acts. 

Fatty  Matten, — Fat  and  fatty  acids  are  said  to  exifit  in  the  normal  urine  in  certain 
quantity.    Their  proportion,  however^  is  small,  and  the  mere  fact  of  their  presence, 
,  ooljr,  b  of  physiological  interest. 

Inorganic  ConatUuents  of  the   Urine. 

It  i*  by  tlie  kidneys  that  the  greatest  quantity  and  variety  of  inorganic  priucipleR  ore 
dischiijged  from  the  organism;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  now  we  are  not  acquainted 
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with  the  QKavt  proportion  and  condition  of  al]  ttie  principles  of  this  class  contained  in 
the  nrine.  In  all  the  processes  of  nutrition,  it  is  found  tliat  the  inorganic  constituentd  of 
the  hlood  und  tissues  accompuny  the  organic  matters  in  their  various  tTan^ronnaiions 
although  thej  are  themselves  tinchang:ed.  In  fiictt  the  condition  of  union  of  the  inorj^anid 
with  the  urt^itfiic  principles  is  so  intimate,  that  the^  cannot  be  completely  separated  with- 
out inciueration.  In  view  of  these  faetss  it  is  cvidoot  thai  a  certain  part,  at  leasts  of  the 
inorganic  salts  of  the  urine  is  derived  from  the  tissues,  of  which,  in  combination  with 
organic  matters,  they  have  formed  a  constituent  part.  As  the  kidneys  frequently  elimi- 
nate from  the  blood  foreign  matters  taken  into  the  system  and  are  capable  sometimes  of 
throwing  otf  an  excess  of  the  normal  principles  which  may  be  introduced  into  tho  cir- 
culation^ it  can  be  readily  understood  bow  a  large  proportion  of  some  of  the  inorganic 
matters  of  the  urine  may  be  derived  from  the  food. 

From  the  fact  that  the  inorganic  matters  discharged  In  the  nrine  are  generally  the 
same  as  those  introduced  with  the  food,  and  that  they  vary  in  proportion  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  food,  it  i:^  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  their  presence  and  quantity  in  thel 
urine  re|ireseut  the  processes  of  disassirnihition.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain:  that 
the  organic  constituents  of  tlie  food^  the  blood,  the  ti:>»nes,  and  the  urine,  are  never  with- 
out inorganic  matter  in  considerable  variety  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  pres- 
ence of  these  salts  in  a  tolerably  definite  proportion  inJiuenoes  the  processes  of  absorption 
and  secretion  and  has  un  important  bearing  upon  nutrition  ;  but  we  are  as  yet  so  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  proceHses  of  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  that  we  cannot  follow^ 
out  all  the  relations  of  the  inorganic  matters^  first  to  nutrition,  and  atlerward  to  disa 
similation. 


Chlorides, — Almost  all  of  the  chlorine  in  the  nrine  is  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium, the  amount  of  cldoride  of  potassium  being  insignificant  and  not  of  any  special 

physiologieal  importance.  It  is  nnnecessary,  in 
this  connection,  to  describe  the  well-known 
properties  of  common  salt,  and  the  methoiis  for 
determining  its  presence  and  proportion  in  the 
urine  are  fully  treated  of  in  works  upon  physi- 
ological chemistry.  All  that  wo  have  to  con- 
sider is  its  importance  and  signitlcance  as  a  uri- 
nary constituent. 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  the  composition 
of  the  nrine,  it  is  seen  that  the  proportion  of 
cliloride  of  sodium  is  subject  to  very  great  vari- 
ations, the  range  being  from  three  to  eight  parts 
per  thousand.  This  at  once  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  quantity  excreted  is  dependent  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  amount  taken  in 
with  the  food ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  shown 
!>y  numerous  observations  that  thia  is  the  fact. 
The  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  tlie  blood 
seems  to  he  tolerably  constant ;  and  any  excess  that  maybe  introduced  is  thrown  otf 
chiefly  by  tlie  kidneys.  It  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  deprivation  of  common  salt 
in  the  food  after  a  time  is  followed  liy  serious  disturhanccs  in  the  general  process  of  "* 
nutrition  ;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  this  proximate  principle  is  a  constituent 
of  every  tissue  of  the  body,  except  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  As  thy  chlorides  arc  de- 
posited with  the  organic  matter  in  all  the  acts  of  nutrition,  they  are  found  to  be  elimi- 
nated constantly  with  tlie  pro<luct6  of  disasaitnilation  of  the  nitrogenized  jmrts,  and  their 
absence  Irom  the  food  does  not  completely  arrest  their  discharge  in  the  urine,  AcconI* 
ing  to  Hobinj  by  suppressing  salt  in  the  food,  its  daily  excretion  may  bo  reduced  to  from 
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thirty  to  forty *flvc  ^aiiia,  the  normal  quantity  bdng  from  one  honilrod  and  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  grains.  This  (joantity  is  less  than  the  amount  contained  in  the 
ixigctita,  ami  under  these  circumstances  there  la  a  gradual  diminntion  in  the  nutritive 
ttttivity.  **Thi8  fact  denionstratoB  the  necessity  of  adding  cldoritJc  of  goditim  to  the 
fotKi/^  It  is  an  interesting  pathological  fact  that^  in  all  acute  febrile  disurdersv  the  pro- 
portion of  chlorine  in  the  urino  rapidly  diminishes  and  is  frccjuentlj  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dredth of  the  normal  amount.  The  quantity  rapidly  increases  to  the  normal  standard 
during  ciinvalescence.  Most  of  the  chlorides  of  the  urine  are  in  simple  watery  solution; 
but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  exists  in  combiniition  with  urea. 

The  daily  elimination  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  about  one  hundred  and  fitYy-four  grains 
(Robin),  The  great  variations  in  its  proportion  iu  the  nrinCf  under  different  conditions 
of  alimentation^  etc.,  will  explain  the  differences  in  the  estimates  given  by  variotts 
antliorities. 

Sulphattt^ — Tliere  is  very  little  to  bo  said  regarding  the  suljdiates,  beyond  the  general 
statements  we  have  made  concerning  the  inorganic  princi[«leB  of  tlie  urine.  The  propor- 
tion of  these  salts  in  the  urine  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the  blood,  in  which  there 
eziats  only  aboat  0'2S  of  a  part  per  ttiousand^  Inasmuch  as  the  proportion  in  tho  urine  is 
from  tl^ree  to  seven  parts  per  thousand,  it  seems  probable  that  the  kidneys  eliminate 
theae  prinoiples  as  fast  as  they  find  their  way  into  the  circulating  Hnid,  either  from  tho 
food  or  from  the  tissues.  Like  other  princlpJes  derived  in  great  part  from  the  food,  the 
normal  variations  iu  the  proportion  of  snlphat^^s  in  the  urine  are  very  great.  It  it*  unne- 
cessary to  consider  in  detail  the  variations  in  the  amount  of  sulphates  discharged  in  the 
urine^  depending  upon  the  ingestion  of  different  salts  or  upon  diet,  for  all  the  recorded 
observations  have  been  followed  by  the  same  result;*,  and  they  show  that  tlio  ingestion  of 

,  inJphates  in  quantity  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  eliminated. 
Thudlchum  estimates  the  daily  eicretion  of  sulphuric  acid  at  from  23  to  38  graina. 

'  ABfinuing,  with  Robin,  that  the  sulphates  consist  of  ab^^ut  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of 
potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda,  witb  traces  of  sulphate  of  lime,  the  quantity  of  !*aUs  would  be 
Crom  22*5  to  37*5  grains  of  sulphate  of  potaasa  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda. 


Phofphnt^s. — The  urine  contains  phosphates  in  a  variety  of  forms;  but^  inasmuch  as 
It  is  not  known  that  any  one  of  the  different  combinations  possesses  peculiar  relations  to 
the  process  of  disossimilatiun,  aa  distinguished  from  the  other  phosphates^  the  phosphatic 
aalt^  may  be  conifidered  together. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  just  made  witb  regard  to  the  chlorides  and  the  sulphates 
are  applicable^  tv  a  c^^rtjiin  extent,  to  the  phospliates.  These  salts  exist  constantly  in  the 
urine,  and  they  are  derived  in  part  from  the  food  and  in  part  from  tlie  tissues.  Like  other 
inorganif  matters,  tht^y  are  united  with  the  nitrogenixed  *  elements  of  the  organism,  and, 
when  rhese  ar^  changed  into  excremenUtious  principles  and  are  separated  from  the  blood 
by  the  kidneys,  they  pass  with  them  and  are  discharged  from  the  cirgnnism. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  importance,  now,  to  consider  how  far  the  phosphates  are 
derived  from  the  tissues,  and  what  proportion  comes  directly  from  the  food,    Tbis  point 
cuUarly  intere^ing,  from  tbe  fact  that  phosphorus  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  tbe 
re-tisane,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  excretion  of  phosphates  represents,  to  some 
"iitent,  the  physiological  wear  of  tbe  nervous  syf»tem. 

AH  observers  agree  that  the  quantity  of  phosphates  in  tbe  urine  is  in  direct  relation 

to  the  proportion  in  the  food,  and  that  an  ejcce^s  of  pbojipbates  taken  into  the  stomach  ia 

immediately  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys.     It  is  a  familiar  fact,  indeed,  thai  the  phos[diate8 

I  are  deficient  and  the  carbonates  predominate  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora,  while  the 

\  reverse  obtains  in  the  camivora,  and  that  variations,  in  this  respect,  in  the  urine,  may  bo 

\  f>roduce«l  by  feeding  animals  with  different  kinds  of  food,     Verdeil  mode  some  very 

Interesting  comjmrative  analyses  of  the  blood  for  the  alkaline  phosphates  in  tbe  herbtvorai 
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the  c4irnivora,  and  in  man.  II o  found  the  proportion  verj  small  in  thd  ox,  aa  compared 
with  the  dog,  and  intermediate  in  the  human  siiVgect.  Tlie  proportion  of  pbosphatci*  in 
the  blood  of  the  dog  was  greatly  diminished  by  feeding  with  potato.  Deprivation  of  fcx>d 
diminidhea  the  quantity  of  phosphates  in  th«  urine,  but  a  eertain  proportion  is  discharged, ' 
which  h  derived  exclusively  from  the  tij^eues.  We  have  alrt?ady  noted  the  fact  that  the 
products  of  disas^imilation  of  the  nitrogenized  principles  are  never  discharged  in  hexdth 
without  being  accoajpanied  witii  certain  inorganic  ealts,  mch  as  the  chlorides,  sulphates, 
and  phosphates. 

In  connection  with  the  fot-t  that  phosphorus  exists  (in  precisely  what  condition  it  if 
not  known)  in  the  nervou.n  matter,  it  ha^  been  stated  that  niental  exertion  is  alwayal 
attended  with  an  increai^  in  the  elimination  of  phosphat^es ;  and  this  has  been  advanced  to 
support  the  view  that  these  salt*  are  spefially  derived  from  disassimilatitm  of  the  brain- 
substance.     Experiments  show  that  it  i.s  not  alone  tlie  phosphates  that  are  increased  tn 
quantity  ander  these  conditions,  but  urea,  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  inorganic  matters 
generally;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  any  physiological  conditions  which  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogenized  excrementitious  principles  increase  as  well  the  diminution  of 
inorganic  matters.     It  cannot  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  discharge  of  phosphates  is 
specially  connected  with  the  activity  of  the  brain.     We  learn  nothing  from  pathology 
upon  this  point,  for,  although  numerous  observations  have  l»een  made  upon  the  excretion  ^ 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  disease — Yogel  having  made  about  one  thousand  difierent  analysotfi 
in  various  atTeetions — no  definite  results  have  been  obtained.     From  these  facts  it  is  seen 
that  there  is  no  physiological  reason  why  we  should  counect  the  elimination  of  the  pbc 
phates  with  the  dlsaasimtlation  of  any  pnrtkmlar  tissue  or  organ,  especially  as  these  s&lti 
in  some  form  are  universally  distributed  in  the  organism. 

Observations  have  been  made  upon  the  hourly  variations  in  the  discharge  of  phos- 
phoric acid  at  ditferent  periods  of  the  day  ;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  bear  any  absolute 
relation  to  known  physiological  conditions,  not  even  to  the  process  of  digestion. 

Of  the  different  phosphatic  salts  of  the  urine,  the  most  im|H>rtant  are  those  in  which 
the  acid  is  combined  with  soda.  These  exist  in  the  form  of  the  neutral  and  acid  phos- 
phates. The  acid  salt  has  one  equivalent  of  the  base  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
the  acidity  of  the  urine  at  the  moment  of  its  emission.  The  so-called  neutral  salt  is 
slightly  alknline  and  has  two  equivalents  of  the  base.  The  proportion  of  the  pbos|>hates 
of  md&  in  the  urine  is  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  phosphatic  salts,  but  the  daily 
amount  excreted  has  not  been  estimated.  The  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  a  constant  con- 
stituent of  the  urine,  as  well  as  the  acid  and  the  basic  phosphate  of  lime.  The  daily 
excretion  of  phosfdiate  of  magnesia  amounts  to  from  7'7  to  1 1  *8  grains,  and  that  of  the  phos- 
phates of  lime,  from  4'7  to  5*7  grains.  According  to  Robin,  there  always  exists  in  the 
urine  a  small  quantity  of  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  but  it  never,  in  health, 
exists  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  crystalline  deposit.  The  daily  excretion  of  the  phos- 
phates is,  as  we  have  seen,  subject  to  great  variations,  but  the  average  quantity  of  phos- 
pfioric  acid  excreted  daily  may  bo  estimated  at  about  fifty  grains,  or,  more  accnrately^ 
fifty-six  grains. 

The  urine  contains,  in  addition  to  the  inorganic  principles  above  described,  a  small 
qnantity  of  silicic  acid ;  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  this  has  no  physiological  importance^ 


Coloruiff  Matter  and  Muctts* 

The  peculiar  color  of  the  urine  is  duo  to  the  presence  of  a  nitrogenized  principle, 
known  to  physiological  chemists  under  a  variety  of  names.  We  have  mentioned  it  in  the 
table  as  urrosacine.  It  is  also  called  nrochrome.  urohiDmatine,  uroxanthine,  and  purpu* 
rine.  We  have  no  accurate  account  of  its  ultimate  comi^oaition,  and  all  that  is  known 
about  its  constituents  is  that  it  contains  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and 
probably  iron»  Although  its  exact  ultimate  composition  is  not  absolutely  settled,  its  con- 
stituents are  supposed  to  be  nearly  the  aame  as  those  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood. 
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the  proportion  of  oxygen  being  very  much  greater.  These  facts  point  to  tb<?  probability 
of  the  foriuiitton  of  nrroeiicine  from  htemflglobine. 

The  quantity  of  coloring  mutter  in  the  normal  urine  is  very  small.  It  is  subject  to 
contfftlerable  rariution  in  dittease^  and  aliiiot^t  always  It  is  fixed  by  depoj^its  and  calculi  of 
uric  iicid  or  the  urates,  giving  them  tlieir  peculiar  color.  This  principle  first  makee  it« 
appearance  in  the  urine  and  is  probably  formed  in  the  kidneys.  80  little  is  known  of  its 
phyiilological  or  pathological  relations  to  the  orgonium^  tljat  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
follow  out  all  of  the  chemical  details  of  its  behavior  in  the  presence  of  difierent  reagent*. 

The  noruinl  urine  always  contains  a  s^mall  quantity  of  mucus,  with  more  or  le^s  epi- 
tbclinm  from  the  urinary  possageii,  and  a  few  leucijcytes.  These  form  a  faint  cloud  in 
the  lower  strata  of  healthy  urine  after  a  few  lioiirs'  repose.  The  properties  of  the  d lifer- 
ent kinds  of  mncus  have  alreadj  been  considered.  An  important  peonliarity,  however, 
of  the  mncus  contained  in  normal  urine  i^  that  it  does  not  seem  to  excite  <leconipo*iilion 
|the  urea,  and  that  the  urine  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  bladder  without  under- 
;  any  putrefactive  change. 

Gases  of  the   Urine. 

In  the  process  of  separation  of  the  nrine  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  a  certiun 
proportion  of  the  gaj&es  in  solution  in  the  circnlating  fluid  is  also  removed.  For  a  long 
time,  indeed,  it  ba:!i  been  known  that  the  normal  human  urioe  contained  different  gases, 
but  lately  some  very  interesting  obaervationa  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by  M, 
iJjorin,  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  free  gases  in  solution  have  been  accurately  esti* 
By  using  the  method  employed  by  Magnus  in  estimating  the  gaffes  of  the  blood, 
Ibrin  was  able  to  extract  about  two  and  a  half  volumes  of  gas  from  n  hundred  ptirU  of 
urine.  By  careful  experiments,  be  ascertained  that  a  cert^iln  quantity  of  gab  retnuined  in 
the  urine  and  could  not  be  extractetl  by  bis  ordinary  process.  Tliis  amounted  to  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  volmne  of  gas.  Adding  this  to  the  tpiantity  of  gas  extracted,  he 
obtained  die  proportions  to  one  litre  of  urine,  in  cubic  centimetres,  which  are  given  in 
tho  table,  viz. : 

Oxygen. * ,., 0824 

Nitrogen »*58t 

Carbonic  acid 19620 

These  proportions  represent  the  avert^e  of  fifteen  observations  upon  the  urine  secreted 
during  the  night. 

The  proportion  of  these  gases  was  found  by  Morin  to  be  subject  to  certain  variations. 
For  example,  after  the  ingestion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  or  any  other  liquid, 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  considerably  increased  (from  0-824  to  V024)^  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  was  diminished  more  than  one*half.  The  most  interesting  variations,  how- 
ever, were  in  connection  with  muscular  exercise.  After  walking  a  long  distance,  the 
exercise  being  taken  both  before  and  after  eating,  tlie  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  fotmd 
to  be  double  that  contained  in  the  urine  after  repose.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  was 
very  sOgbtly  diminished,  and  the  nitrogen  was  somewhat  increased.  The  variations  of 
these  gases,  however,  were  insignificant 

Horin  explains  the  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  greater 
respiratory  activity  during  exercise.  It  is  well  known,  indeed^  that  muscular  exercise 
largely  increases  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  and  the  quantity  eliminated 
by  the  lun^;  and,  as  tht^  carlfonic  acid  of  the  urine  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
hlcKui,  we  should  i^xpect  that  the  same  conditions  would  increase  its  proportion  in  this 
secretion. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  kidneys  are  very  important  as  eliminators  of  carbonic  acid 
firom  the  system,  but  it  i»  certain  that  the  presence  of  tliis  gas  in  the  urine  assists  in  the 
•oltitioti  of  some  of  the  saline  constituents  of  this  fluid,  notably  the  phosphates. 
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the  camivoro,  and  !u  man.    lie  foand  the  proportion  verj  small  in  the  os,  as  con]|j 
with  the  dog,  and  intenDediate  in  the  human  subject.     The  proportion  of  phosphates  m 
the  hlood  of  the  dog  was  greatly  diminished  by  feeding  with  potato.     Deprivatiun  of  food 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  phosphates  in  the  nrine,  but  a  certain  proportion  is  discharged, ' 
which  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  tie^sues.     We  have  already  noted  the  fact  thjit  ih©  * 
l>niduet9  of  ditiafiaimiiation  of  the  nitrogenized  principles  are  never  discharged  in  bealtlil 
witlioQt  being  occomjianied  with  certain  tnorganic  »alt%  such  as  the  chlorides^  sulphatea, 
and  phosphates. 

In  connection  with  the  fact  tliat  phosphorus  exists  (in  precisely  what  condition  it  is 
not  known)  in  the  nervous  matter,  it  has  been  stnted  that  mental  exertion  is  always 
attended  witli  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  phosphates;  and  this  has  been  advanct^l  to 
support  the  view  that  these  salts  are  specially  derived  from  disfl»similflti*in  of  the  brain- 
substance.  Experiments  show  thut  it  is  not  alone  the  pho^iihutes  that  are  increased  in 
quantity  under  these  conditions,  but  urea,  the  chlorides,  sulpbateSf  and  inorganic  matters 
generally;  and,  in  point  of  fact^  any  physiological  conditions  which  increase  the  pro- 
portion  of  nitrogenized  exerementitious  principles  increase^  as  well  the  elimination  of 
inorganic  matters.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  discharge  of  phosphates  is 
specially  connected  with  the  activity  of  the  brain.  Wo  learn  notJiing  from  pathology 
upon  this  points  for,  although  numerous  observations  have  l>een  made  upon  the  excretion 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  disease — -Yogel  having  made  about  one  thousand  different  analyses 
in  various  affections — no  definite  results  have  been  obtjiined.  From  these  facts  it  is  seeitj, 
that  there  is  no  physiological  reason  why  we  should  connect  the  elimination  of  the  pho 
phates  with  the  disassimilation  of  any  particular  tissue  or  organ,  especially  as  thes^  salts 
in  some  form  are  universally  distributed  in  the  organism. 

Observations  have  been  made  upon  the  hourly  variations  in  the  discharge  of  pijog- 
phoric  acid  at  different  periods  of  the  day  ;  but  these  do  not  appear  to  hear  any  absolute 
relation  to  known  physiological  conditions,  not  even  to  the  process  of  digestion. 

Of  the  different  phosphatic  salts  of  the  urine,  the  most  important  are  those  in  which 
the  acid  is  combined  with  s«xla.  These  exist  in  the  form  of  the  neutral  and  acid  phos- 
phates. The  acid  suit  has  one  eituivalent  of  the  base  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
the  acidity  of  tlie  urine  at  tlie  moment  of  its  emissicm.  The  so-called  neutral  salt  is 
slightly  alkaline  and  Inis  two  espiivaleiit*^  of  the  base.  The  proportion  of  the  phosphates 
of  Bode  in  the  nrine  is  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  phosphatic  salts,  but  the  daily 
amount  excreted  has  not  heen  estimated.  The  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  a  constant  con* 
stituent  of  the  urine,  as  well  as  the  acid  and  the  basic  phosphate  of  lime.  The  daily 
excretion  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  amounts  to  from  7*7  to  ITS  grains,  and  that  of  the  phos- 
phates of  lime,  from  4*7  to  5 '7  grains.  According  to  Robin,  there  always  exists  in  the 
urine  a  small  qiiautity  of  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate^  but  it  never,  in  health, 
exists  in  sutticient  quantity  to  form  a  crystalline  depo*jit  The  daily  excretion  of  the  phos* 
phates  is,  as  we  have  seen,  subject  to  great  variations,  hut  the  average  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  excreted  daily  may  be  estimated  at  about  fifty  grains,  or,  more  accurately, 
fifty-six  grains. 

The  nrine  contains,  in  addition  to  the  inorganic  principles  above  described,  a  i 
quantity  of  silicic  acid ;  but,  as  far  as  w^o  know,  this  has  no  physiological  importance. 


Coloring  Matter  ami  Muctis. 

The  peculiar  color  of  the  urine  is  duo  to  the  presence  of  a  nitrogenized  principle, 
known  to  physiological  chemists  under  a  variety  of  names.  We  have  mentioned  it  in  the 
table  as  urrosaeine.  It  is  also  called  urochrome,  urohiematme,  uroxanthine,  and  purpu- 
rine.  We  have  no  accurate  account  of  its  ultimate  composition,  and  all  that  U  known 
aiiout  its  constituents  is  that  it  contains  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and 
probably  iron*  Althougii  its  exact  ultimate  composition  is  not  absolutely  settled,  its  con- 
stituents are  supposed  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  hlood, 
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Iho  proportion  of  oxygen  being  very  much  greater.  Tiiefl43  facta  point  to  the  probaLility 
uf  the  formation  of  urrosacine  fruui  Ijtemaglobine. 

Tlie  quantity  of  coloring  matter  in  the  normal  arine  la  very  email.  It  is  subject  to 
considerable  variation  in  disease,  and  almost  always  it  is  fixed  by  deposits  and  calculi  of 
uric  acid  or  tlie  urates,  gifing  them  their  peculiar  color.  This  principle  first  niakea  itsf' 
Appearance  in  the  urine  and  is  probably  formed  in  the  kidneys.  80  little  is  kuown  of  it« 
physiological  or  pathological  relations  to  the  organisni,  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
follow  out  all  of  the  chemical  details  of  its  behavior  in  tlie  ptresence  of  diflerent  reagents* 

The  normal  urine  always  contains  a  small  ipnmtitj  of  mucus,  with  more  or  less  epi- 
thelium from  the  urinary  passages,  and  a  few  leucocytes.  These  form  a  I'aint  clond  in 
the  lower  strata  of  healthy  urine  after  a  few  bonrs'  repose.  The  properties  of  the  differ* 
ent  kinds  of  mucus  have  alreadj  been  considered.  An  important  peculiarity,  however, 
of  the  nmcus  containvd  in  nonnal  urine  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  excite  decoiiiposilion 
of  the  urea,  and  that  t!ie  urine  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  bladder  witliout  under- 
going any  putrefactive  change. 

6ase$  of  the   Urine. 

In  the  process  of  separation  of  the  urine  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  a  certain 

proportion  of  the  gases  in  solution  in  the  circulating  fluid  is  also  removed.  For  a  long 
tiine^  Indeed,  it  has  been  known  that  the  normal  human  urine  contained  different  gases;, 
but  lately  some  very  interesting  observations  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by  M. 
Monn,  In  which  the  j>roportious  of  the  free  gases  in  solution  Iiave  been  accurately  esti- 
iDAted.  By  using  the  method  employed  by  Magnus  in  estimating  the  gases  of  the  blood, 
llcirin  was  able  to  extract  about  two  and  a  half  volumes  of  gas  from  a  hundred  parts  of 
urine.  By  careful  experiments,  he  ascertained  that  a  rertain  quantity  of  gas  remained  in 
the  uriue  and  could  not  bo  extracted  by  bis  ordinary  process.  This  amounted  to  about 
one >5fth  of  the  whole  volame  of  gas.  Adding  this  to  the  quantity  of  gas  extracted,  he 
obtained  tijc  proportions  to  one  litre  of  urine,  in  cubic  centimetres,  which  are  given  in 
the  table,  viz. : 

Oxygen. ....... , 0-824 

Nitrogen. , 9-689 

Cbrbonic  acid , , 19-620 

TItese  proportions  represent  the  average  of  fifteen  observations  upon  the  urine  secreted 
daring  the  night. 

Tlie  proportion  of  these  gases  was  found  by  Morin  to  bo  subject  to  certain  variations. 
For  example,  after  the  ingestion  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  or  any  other  liquid, 
tlie  proportion  of  oxygen  was  considerably  increased  (from  0*824  to  r024),  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  was  diminished  more  than  one-half.  The  most  interesting  variations,  how- 
ever, were  in  connection  with  muscular  exercise.  After  walking  a  long  distance,  the 
exercise  being  taken  both  before  and  after  eating,  tha  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  found 
to  be  double  that  contained  in  tl>e  urine  after  repoae.  The  proportion  of  oxygen  was 
verr  slightly  diminished,  and  the  nitrogen  was  somewhat  increased.  Tlio  variations  of 
these  gases,  however,  were  insignificant, 

Horin  explains  the  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  greater 
respiratory  activity  during  exercise.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  muscular  exercise 
largely  increases  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  and  the  quantity  eliminated 
by  the  lungs;  and,  as  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  urine  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
blood,  we  should  ex|>oct  that  the  same  conditions  would  increase  ita  proportion  in  this 
•ecretion. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  kidneys  are  very  important  as  eliminators  of  carbonic  add 
from  the  system,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  presence  of  this  gas  in  the  urine  assists  in  the 
•olutiou  of  some  of  the  saline  constituents  of  this  fiuid,  notably  tlie  phosphates. 
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Variations  in  the  Composition  of  the   Urine. 

The  urine  represents,  in  its  varied  constituents,  not  only  a  great  part  of  the  physiolo- 
gical disintegration  of  the  organism,  but  it  contains  elements  evidently  derived  from  the 
food.  Its  constitution  is  varying  with  every  different  condition  of  nutrition,  with  exer- 
cise, bodily  and  mental,  with  sleep,  age,  sex,  diet,  respiratory  activity,  the  quantity  of 
cutaneous  exhalation,  and,  indeed,  with  every  condition  that  affects  any  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  fluid  in  the  body  that  contains  such  a  variety  of  principles,  as  a  con- 
stant condition,  but  in  which  the  proportion  of  these  principles  is  so  variable.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  given  in  the  table  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  the  ordinary 
limits  of  variation  of  its  different  constituents ;  and  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  individual  excrementitious  principles,  to  refer  to  some  of  the  variations  in  their 
proportion  in  the  urine.  In  treating  more  specially  of  the  physiological  variations  of  the 
urine,  we  shall  only  refer  in  general  terms  to  conditions  that  produce  wide  and*important 
changes  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents ;  and,  under  the  head  of  nutrition,  we  shall 
consider  how  far  the  absolute  quantities  of  the  urinary  principles  and  other  excrementi- 
tious substances  represent  the  physiological  waste  which  is  always  coincident  with  the 
repair  of  the  parts. 

Variations  with  Age  and  Sex. — There  are  decided  differences  in  the  composition  of 
the  urine  at  different  periods  of  life  and  in  the  sexes.  These  undoubtedly  depend  in 
part  upon  the  different  conditions  of  nutrition  and  exercise,  and  in  part  upon  differences 
in  the  food.  Although  the  quantities  of  excrementitious  matters  present  great  varia- 
tions, their  relations  to  the  organism  are  not  materially  modified,  except,  perhaps,  at  an 
early  age ;  and  the  influence  of  sex  and  age  operates  merely  as  these  conditions  affect  the 
diet  and  the  general  habits  of  life. 

It  is  stated  by  most  authors  that  the  urine  of  the  foetus  is  highly  albuminous  and  con- 
tains no  urea ;  but  examinations  of  the  urine  in  the  foetus  and  newly  bom  have  been  so 
few  that  wc  know  very  little  regarding  its  constitution  and  normal  variations.  The  re- 
searches of  the  authorities  on  this  subject,  quoted  by  Parkes,  leave  the  question  of  the 
composition  of  tlio  urine  in  the  foetus  and  during  the  first  days  of  extra-uterine  life 
still  uncertain.  In  a  specimen  of  urine  taken  from  a  still-born  child  delivered  with  for- 
ceps, examined  by  Drs.  Elliot  and,  Isaacs,  the  presence  of  urea  was  determined.  Dr. 
Boale  found  urea  in  a  specimen  taken  at  the  seventh  month. 

With  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  at  the  earliest 
periods  of  existence,  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  any  conclusions  regarding  the  production 
of  the  excrementitious  principles  at  this  time  ;  and  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  detail  the 
unsatisfactory  and  conflicting  examinations  to  be  found  in  works  devoted  specially  to  the 
urine.  Observations  upon  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven  are  more  definite. 
At  this  period  of  life,  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  about  double  that  in  the  adult.  The  amount  of  chlorine  in  children  is  about  three 
times  the  quantity  in  the  adult ;  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  other  solid  matters  is 
also  greater.  The  amount  of  water  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  children,  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  tlie  body,  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the  adult,  being  more  than 
double.  From  eight  years  of  age  to  eighteen,  the  urinary  excretion  becomes  gradually 
reduced  to  the  adnlt  standard.  It  has  been  observed  that  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 
are  much  more  frequent  in  the  urine  of  children  between  four  and  fourteen  years  of 
age  than  in  the  adult. 

There  are  not  many  definite  observations  on  record  upon  the  composition  of  the  urine 
in  the  later  periods  of  life.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  tljat  there  is  a  decided  dimi- 
nution, at  this  time,  in  the  excretion  of  urea,  and  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  urine  is 
somewhat  smaller. 

The  absolute  quantity  of  the  urinary  excretion  in  women  is  less  than  in  men,  and  the 
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BO  18  true  of  tlje  proportionate  amount  of  these  principles  to  the  wcigbt  of  tlio  body ; 
th*  differences  in  the  proportionate  excretion  are  not  very  niarko<lf  and  tlie  ainoimt 
Tull  the^  print  iples  bein^  subject  to  modifications  from  the  same  causcfl  as  in  men,  tlie 
tniiiJJ  deficiency,  in  the  few  direct  observations  upon  record,  may  be  in  pnrt,  if  not 
entirely,  explaineil  by  tlie  fact  that  women  usually  perform  le&s  mental  and  physical  work 
than  men,  and  that  their  digestive  system  h  generally  not  «o  active. 

Vafialicnt  at  Different  Season*  and  at  Different  Periods  of  the  Bay. — The  changes 
in  the  quaiitity  and  conif^osition  of  the  urine  which  may  be  directly  referred  to  the  con- 
ditions of  di|?estitjn,  temperature,  sleep,  exercise,  etc.,  have  long  been  recogniied  by 
physiolu^stii ;  bnt  it  is  difHcult,  if  not  impossible^  so  to  separate  these  influences,  tliot 
the  true  modifying^  value  of  each  can  he  fully  appreciated.  For  example^  there  is  nothing 
which  producer  i»uch  marked  variutiunii  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  as  the  digestion 
of  fiM'Kl*  So  marked,  indeed,  ii*  its  intiufnce,  that  some  writers  of  authority  incline  to 
tlie  hvlief  that  the  greatest  part  of  what  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  important 
excremontitioQs  matt^^rs  la  derived  from  the  food  and  not  from  physiological  disintegration 
of  the  tissues.  Under  strictly  physiological  conditions^  the  modifying  influence  of  diges- 
tion most  always  complicate  observations  upon  the  effects  of  exercise^  sleep,  season^ 
riod  of  the  day,  etc. ;  and  the  urine  is  continually  varying  in  liealth,  with  the  physio* 
H^cal  raoditieations  in  the  other  pn>cesse8  and  conditions  of  life.  It  will  be  sutiicient 
for  our  purpose  to  note  the  most  important  of  these  variations  and  to  endeavor  to  appre- 
ciate the  conditions  which  combine  to  produce  them^  assigning  to  each  one  its  proper 
value. 

At  dififerent  seasons  of  tlie  yetir  and  in  different  climates,  the  urine  presents  certain 
variations  in  its  quantity  and  composition.  It  seems  necessary  that  a  tolerably  dctinite 
c|uautity  of  water  should  be  discharged  from  the  body  at  all  times ;  and,  when  the  tern- 
peraturt'  or  the  hygrometnc  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  the  action  of  the 
skin,  AS  in  A  warm,  dry  climate,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  urine  is  diminished,  and  its 
proportion  of  s^Jid  nmtters  is  corret*pondingly  increased.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  reverse 
obtains  when  the  action  of  the  skin  is  diminished  from  any  cause.  This  fact  is  a  matter 
of  common  remark  as  well  as  of  scientific  abserviition. 

At  different  periods  of  the  day,  the  urine  ]>resents  constant  and  important  variations. 
It  is  evidi'Ot  that  the  ^ipecific  gravity  must  be  citnstantly  varying  with  the  proportion  of 
water  and  solid  constituents.  According  to  Dalton,  the  urine  first  discharged  in  the 
morning  is  dense  and  bi;rhly  colored  ;  that  pai'sed  during  the  forenoon  is  pale  and  of  a 
low  specific  gravity ;  and  in  the  afterncMjn  and  evening  it  is  again  deeply  colored,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  increased.  The  acidity  is  oJao  subject  to  tolerably  definite  diurnal 
varUitions  which  have  already  been  noted. 

Varlatimtt  produrtti  by  Fww/.— An  immense  number  of  observations  have  been  made 
upon  the  influence  of  ordinary  food  and  upon  diet  re^ricted  to  i>artie^lar  articles.  These 
its  have  necessarily  been  considered  more  or  less  fully  in  connection  with  the  origin 
^the  urinary  coniitituents;  but  it  is  important,  in  studying  the  influence  of  muscular 
eserda«j,  mental  etfort,  etc.,  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  variations  occurring  under 
tjie  influence  of  the  ingesta. 

Water  and  liquids  generally  increase  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  urine  and  dimin- 
the  specific  gravity.  This  is  so  marked  after  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of 
liquids,  that  the  urine  passed  under  these  conditions  is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  phys- 
iologists as  the  urina  polus.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  clinical  examinations  of 
the  urine.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that,  when  an  excess  of  water  has  been  taken 
for  purposes  of  experiment,  the  diet  being  carefully  regulated,  the  absolute  amount  of 
solid  matters  excreted  is  considerably  increased*  This  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
nt^%  but  it  b  noticeable  in  the  sulphates  and  phosphates,  though  not  to  any  great 
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extent  in  the  chlorides.  The  results  of  experiments  npon  tbis  point  seem  to  show  that 
water  taken  in  excess  increases  the  activity  of  disassimilation. 

The  ordinary  meals  invariably  increase  the  solid  constituents  of  the  nrine,  the  most 
constant  and  uniform  increase  being  in  the  proportion  of  urea.  This,  however,  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  kind  of  food  taken.  The  increase  is  usually  noted  during  the 
first  hour  after  a  meal,  and  it  attains  its  maximum  at  the  third  or  fourth  hour.  The  inor- 
ganic matters  are  increased  as  well  as  the  excrementitious  principles  proper.  The  urine 
passed  after  food  has  been  called  urina  cibi,  under  the  idea  that  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  urine  supposed  to  be  derived  exclusively  from  disassimilation  of  the  body,  which 
is  called  the  urina  sanguinis. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  question  to  determine  the  influence  of  different 
kinds  of  food  upon  the  composition  of  the  urine,  particularly  the  comparative  effects  of  a 
nitrogenized  and  a  non-nitrogenized  diet.  Lehmann  has  made  some  very  striking  obser- 
vations upon  this  point,  and  his  results  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  many  other  physi- 
ologists of  authority.  Without  discussing  elaborately  all  of  these  observations,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  ingestion  of  an  excess  of  nitrogenized  principles  always  pro- 
duced a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  urine, 
particularly  the  urea.  On  a  non-nitrogenized  diet,  the  proportion  of  urea  was  found  to 
be  diminished  more  than  one-half.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Lehmann  are  so 
striking  that  we  quote  them  in  full : 

"My  experiments  show  that  the  amount  of  urea  which  is  excreted  is  extremely 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  food  which  has  been  previously  taken.  On  a  purely  ani- 
mal diet,  or  on  food  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  there  were  often  two-fifths  more  urea  excreted 
than  on  a  mixed  diet ;  while,  on  a  mixed  diet,  there  was  almost  one-third  more  than  on 
a  purely  vegetable  diet ;  while,  finally,  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  the  amount  of  urea 
was  less  than  half  the  quantity  excreted  during  an  ordinary  mixed  diet. 

"  In  my  experiments  on  the  influence  of  various  kinds  of  food  on  the  animal  organism, 
and  especially  on  the  urine,  I  arrived  at  the  above  results,  which  in  mean  numbers  may 
be  expressed  as  follows :  On  a  well-regulated  mixed  diet  I  discharged,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  82*5  grammes  of  urea  (I  give  the  mean  of  fifteen  observations) ;  on  a  purely  ani- 
mal diet,  53'2  grammes  (the  mean  of  twelve  observations) ;  on  a  vegetable  diet,  22-5 
grammes  (the' mean  of  twelve  observations) ;  and  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  15*4  grammes 
(the  mean  of  three  observations)." 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  inorganic  constituents  ot  the  urine,  it 
may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  ingestion  of  mineral  substances  increases  their 
proportion  in  the  excretions.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this  fact  in  treating  of  the 
different  inorganic  salts. 

There  are  certain  articles  which,  when  taken  into  the  system,  the  diet  being  regular, 
seem  to  retard  the  process  of  disassimilation ;  or,  at  least,  they  diminish,  in  a  marked 
manner,  the  amount  of  matters  excreted,  particularly  urea.  Alcohol  has  a  very  decided 
influence  of  this  kind.  Its  action  may  be  modified  by  the  presence  of  salts  and  other 
matters  in  the  different  alcoholic  beverages,  but,  in  nearly  all  direct  experiments,  alco- 
hol, either  taken  under  normal  conditions  of  diet,  when  the  diet  is  deficient,  or  when  it 
is  in  excess,  diminishes  the  excretion  of  urea.  The  same  may  be  stated  in  general  terms 
of  tea  and  coffee. 

Influence  of  Muscular  Exercise. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  muscular  exercise,  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  diet,  increases  the  proportion  of  many  of  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  urine,  particularly  the  urea ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  the  effects 
of  exercise  upon  the  elimination  of  excrementitious  matters,  that  the  modifications  in  the 
urine  produced  by  food  are  very  considerable.  We  have  purposely  considered  the  influ- 
ence of  food  before  taking  up  other  modifying  conditions,  so  as  to  make  apparent  an 
important  element  of  error  in  some  recent  observations  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
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prevailing  ideas  on  this  subject  MTIion,  for  example,  it  has  boi?n  shown  that  restriction 
to  A  noD-Ditrogenous  dk4  will  immediately  ditnini&h  the  dailj  eltminatiou  of  urea  more 
tlian  ontvhulf,  it  is  evident  thut  the  divt  must  always  he  fully  considered  in  expcrimeaU 
upon  the  etiecta  of  exercise  or  of  other  mcKrifying  circumstances* 

There  is  another  importunt  point,  also,  which  is  not  alwuys  taken  into  consideration 
in  ci>m|)arative  observations  upon  the  absolute  ciuantities  of  urea  eliminated  during  exer- 
cise and  repose ;  and  that  is  the  climmation  of  this  principle  by  the  cutaneous  surface. 
Wo  have  already  seen  that  ure4i  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  sweat.  Speck,  w  ho 
found  that  exorcise  usually  increased  the  elimination  of  excrenientitious  matters^  noted 
tlie  fact  that  urea  was  not  increased  in  the  urine  when  tlie  sweat  was  very  abundant, 

A  very  elaborate  analysis  of  the  principal  observations  on  this  subject  by  Parkes 
ihows  the*  discrepancies  In  tlie  experiments  of  diflerent  authors  and  points  out  several  of 
ilw  sources  of  error.  Tbe  weight  of  experimental  evidence  formerly  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  an  increase  in  the  elimiuation  of  urea  by  exercise;  and  the  observations  ojjposed 
to  this  view  involved  inaccuracies  which  would  explain,  in  part  at  least,  the  contradictory 
regtilte  obtained.  Lately,  however,  new  observations  have  been  made,  which  are  assumed 
by  some  to  show  an  actual  diminution  by  exercise  in  the  quantity  of  ui'ea  excreted.  Fick 
and  Wislicenus,  Frankland^  and  Haughton,  have  attempted  to  show  that  this  is  the  fact, 
ftnd  these  physiologists  have  corue  to  tbe  conclusion  that  muscular  force  involves  chiefly 
thx*  consumption  of  non-nitrogenous  principles  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid. 
While  the  experiments  upon  this  subject  have  been  so  meagre,  it  wonld  be  unprofitable  to 
enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  their  merits,  particularly  as  they  have  not  been 
directed  specially  to  the  influence  of  exercise  upon  the  composition  of  the  urine,  but  to 
cbe  amount  of  muscular  power  developed  by  diflerent  kinds  of  food.  This  subject  has 
md  been  reduced  to  such  «n  absolute  certainty  that  we  are  able  to  calculate  matlieiuati- 
oally  the  heat-imlts,  the  digestion-coeflicients,  and  the  amount  of  *'  work  "  produced  by 
any  given  quantity  of  fotn] ;  and  sucli  calculations  cannot,  as  yet,  take  the  place  of  actual 
experimental  obiter vations.  What  we  want  to  know  is  the  measurable  influence  of  mus- 
cnlar  iMcrcise  upon  the  proportion  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  under  nor- 
mal  alimentation,  every  olh*^r  njodifying  condition  being  taken  into  account.  There  can 
be  nu  doubt  that*,  under  an  ordinary  mixed  diet^  the  elimination  of  urea  is  increased  by 
exercise.  Ficic  and  Wislicenus  made  their  observations,  extending  over  a  period  of  between 
one  and  two  days,  under  a  diet  of  non-nitrogenized  matter ;  and  Prof.  Ilaugbton  com- 
pared his  observations,  made  in  July,  with  an  average  of  experiments  made  at  ditferent 
teosons,  taking  no  account  of  the  action  of  the  skin.  It  may  be  true  that,  with  a  purely 
Don-nitrogeneous  diet,  exercise  fails  to  increase  tlie  quantity  of  urea  eliminated  by  the 
kidoeys,  as  appears  from  the  o!»servatiuns  of  Fick  and  Wlslirenus ;  but  farther  experi- 
inenU  ore  necessary  to  settle  even  this  point,  and  the  recent  observations  by  Parkes  show 
that  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  the  other  constituents  of  the 
urine,  ex]>eriments  are  somewhat  contradictor}'.  Sometimes  the  water  is  lessened  and 
sometimes  it  is  increased;  this  difierence  probably  depending  upon  the  activity  of  the 
cutaneous  exhalation.  Sometimes  the  uric  acid  is  increased  and  sometimes  it  is  dimin- 
ished.    The  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  chlorides,  are  generally  increased. 

The  general  result  of  experimental  observations  on  the  effects  of  exercise  npon  the 
urine  may  be  summed  up  in  the  proposition  that  this  condition  increases  the  activity  of 
the  nutritive  procef^ses,  and  priHluces  a  corresponding  activity  in  the  function  of  disas- 
similation,  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  excrementitious  matters  separated  by  the 
kidneys. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  settling  definitely  the  vexed  question  ol  the  influence 
q(  muscular  exercise  upon  the  elimination  of  nitrogen,*   In  1870,  wo  made  an  exceedingly 

»  rujrr,  JiU  *>•  ths  PhywitiloQicai  F^fKU  ofSitrere  and  Protraeted  Jinm^ttMr  Kittr^i^t.—Xfic  York  Jtwdieol 
J&Hrmal^  mi«  vol  zaL,  p.  ei»,  et  mq.  ,*  uul  «S»«ro«  e^  JfMcuiar  Arawr,  S«w  Tork,  t8t^. 
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elaborate  emeries  of  observations  apoQ  ITeston,  the  pedestrian.  Of  these  we  can  here 
give  only  a  brief  sammiirj.  Weston  walked  for  five  consecutive  days  as  follows :  Fir^t 
day,  92  miles;  second  day,  80  miles;  third  day,  57  miles;  fourth  day,  48  miles;  fifth 
day,  40J  miles.  The  nitrogen  of  the  food  was  compared  with  the  nitrogen  excreted  for 
three  periods ;  viz.,  five  days  before  the  walk,  five  days  walking,  and  five  days  after  the 
walk.  A  trusty  assistant  was  with  Mr.  Weston  day  and  night  for  the  fifteen  days ;  the 
food  was  weighed  and  analyzed ;  the  excreta  were  collected ;  and  other  observations 
were  made  during  the  entire  period.  .The  analyses  were  made  independently  by  a  com- 
petent chemist  who  had  no  idea  of  the  results  until  we  had  classified  and  tabulated 
them.  The  conclusions  were  most  decided,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  physiological 
conditions  were  fulfilled.  As  regards  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  eliminated  to  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  food,  the  general  results  were  as  follows : 

For  the  five  days  before  the  walk,  with  an  average  exercise  of  about  eight  miles  daily, 
the  nitrogen  eliminated  was  92*82  parts  for  100  parts  of  nitrogen  ingested.  For  the  five 
days  of  the  walk,  for  every  hundred  parts  of  nitrogen  ingested,  there  were  discharged 
153*99  parts.  For  the  five  days  after  the  walk,  when  there  was  hardly  any  exercise,  for 
every  hundred  parts  of  nitrogen  ingested,  there  were  discharged  84-68  parts.  During 
the  walk,  the  nitrogen  excreted  was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  exercise;  and,  what 
was  still  more  striking,  the  excess  of  nitrogen  eliminated  over  the  nitrogen  of  food  almost 
exactly  corresponded  with  a  calculation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  muscular  tissue  wasted, 
as  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  body.  Full  details  of  the  method  of  investi- 
gation, the  processes  employed,  etc.,  are  given  in  our  original  paper. 

In  1876,  Dr.  F.  W.  Pavy  made  a  series  of  observations  upon  Weston,  similar  to 
those  which  we  made  in  1870.  The  actual  results  of  these  observations  did  not  differ 
materially  from  our  own ;  but  Dr.  Pavy's  interpretation  of  his  results  was  entirely 
different.  Taking  Dr.  Pavy's  actual  figures,  however,  we  cannot  regard  his  experiments 
as  conflicting  at  all  with  our  own  conclusions,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  his  observations 
fully  confirm  those  which  we  published  in  1871.  We  have  given  an  elaborate  review 
of  the  recent  observations  in  a  little  work  on  The  Saurce  o/Muscuhr  Power,  published 
in  1878,  in  which  we  have  made  a  careful  comparison  of  Dr.  Pavy's  figures  with  our  own. 

In  Dr.  Pavy's  experiments,  the  figures  certainly  show  an  increase  in  the  proportionate 
elimination  of  nitrogen,  due  to  the  excessive  muscular  work. 

Influence  of  Mental  Exertion. — Although  the  influence  of  mental  exertion  upon  the 
composition  of  the  urine  has  not  been  very  closely  studied,  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  made  upon  this  subject  are,  in  many  regards,  quite  satisfactory. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  the  secretion  of  urine  is  often  modified  to  a 
considerable  extent  through  the  nervous  system.  Fear,  anger,  and  various  violent  emo- 
tions, sometimes  produce  a  sudden  and  copious  secretion  of  urine  containing  a  large 
amount  of  water,  and  this  phenomenon  is  often  observed  in  cases  of  hysteria.  Intense 
mental  exertion  will  occasionally  produce  the  same  result.  We  have  often  observed 
a  frequent  desire  to  urinate  during  a  few  hours  of  intense  and  unremitting  mental  labor; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  being  struck  with  the  amount  of  urine  voided,  it  was  found,  on 
examination,  to  present  scarcely  any  acidity,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1002.  "  The 
interesting  point  in  this  connection,  however,  is  to  observe  the  influence  of  mental  labor 
upon  the  elimination  of  solid  matters  as  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  excretion  during 
complete  repose,  the  conditions  of  alimentation  in  the  two  instances  being  identical. 

In  a  very  interesting  work  upon  the  influence  of  cerebral  activity  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  the  urine,  Byasson  found  that  by  mental  exertion  the  quantity  of  urine  was 
increased ;  the  amoimt  of  urea  was  also  increased ;  the  phosphoric  acid  was  increased 
about  one-third ;  the  sulphuric  acid  was  more  than  doubled ;  and  the  chlorine  was 
nearly  doubled. 
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CHAPTER  xnr. 

ruycrroxs  or  ths  liver, 
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Tns  liver,  bj  far  the  largest  gland  in  the  bodj^  is  now  knoim  to  bare  sereral  entirely 
dbtinct  function*;  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  bfts  alr^^atly  been  fiillj  con- 
sideretl,  in  connection  witli  difjfestion.  It  is  true  that  wc  know  %'ctj  little  with  regard  to 
the  exiict  office  of  the  bile  in  digestion,  hot  that  this  function  h  essential  to  life,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  We  have,  however,  more  positive  infurmation  with  regard  to  tbe 
excrementitions  fii action  of  the  liver  and  the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  \ma&- 
Ing  Ihrottgii  its  suhstance ;  and  tlie  studj  of  thesie  functions  is  cloaely  connected  wilb 
tbo  anatomy  of  tho  liver  and  the  chemical  constitntion  of  tbe  bile. 

It  i*  unnecessarv,  in  this  connection,  to  dwell  ufion  the  ordinary  descriptive  anatomy  of 
the  li^er  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  U  sittiated  jui^t  below  the  diaphragm,  in  the  right 
byi^ochondriac  region,  and  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  weighing,  when  moderately 
filled  with  blood,  ahmit  four  and  a  half  pounds.  Its  weight  is  somewhat  variable,  but  it 
isitiited  liy  Sappey  that,  in  a  person  of  ordinary  adipose  development^  its  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  the  l»ody  is  abont  as  one  to  thirty-two.  In  early  life,  the  liver  is  relatively 
larger,  it*  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  in  the  new-bom  child,  heing  as  one  to 
eighteen  or  twenty. 

Tbe  liver  is  covered  ertemally  by  peritoneum,  folds  or  duplicatures  of  this  mem- 
brane being  formed  as  it  piLsses  frcira  the  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  adjacent  parts.  These 
coaiititiUe  four  of  the  so-called  ligaments  that  hold  the  liver  in  place.  The  proper  coat 
of  the  liver  is  a  very  thin  but  dense  and  resistinji:  fibrous  membrane,  adherent  to  the  siib- 
atttnco  of  the  organ,  but  detached  without  much  difficulty,  and  very  closely  united  to  the 
peritoneum.  This  raembraue  is  of  variable  thieknesa  at  different  part«  of  the  liver,  being 
eipeciany  thin  in  the  groove  for  the  vena  cava.  At  the  tranHverse  fisaure,  it  surrounds 
th*?  duct,  blood- vesseK  and  nerves,  and  it  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  organ  in  the 
A^rm  of  a  vagina,  or  sheath,  surrounding  the  vessels  and  branching  with  them.  This 
membrane,  as  it  ramifies  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  is  called  the  capsule  of  Glis- 
M»ii.  It  Will  be  more  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  the  hepatic 
vea»e)s* 

The  sobstanee  of  the  liver  is  made  up  of  Inntimerablc  lobules,  of  an  irregularl  v  ovoid 
or  ronnded  form,  and  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tlie  ^pace  which  separates  these 
lobulei!  is  about  one-<]uarter  of  the  diameter  of  the  lobule  and  is  occupied  with  the  blotMl- 
vea^eU,  nerves,  and  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  duct,  all  enclosed  in  tbe  fibrous  *!beath. 
lo  a  few  animals,  as,  for  example,  the  pig  and  the  i>olar  bear,  the  division  of  the  hepatic 
•obfltaaee  can  be  readily  made  oat  with  the  naked  eye ;  bnt,  in  man  and  in  most  of  the 
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mammalia,  the  lobnles  are  not  so  distinct,  although  their  arrangement  is  essentially  the 
same.  Although  the  lobules  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other  from  the  fact  that 
branches  going  to  a  number  of  different  lobules  are  given  off  from  the  same  interlobular 
vessels,  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  represent,  each  one,  the  general  anatomy  of  the 
secreting  substance  of  the  liver ;  but,  before  we  study  the  minute  structure  of  the  lobules, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  follow  out  the  course  of  the  vessels  and  the  duct,  after  they  have 
penetrated  at  the  transverse  fissure.  In  this  description  we  shall  follow,  in  the  main, 
the  observations  of  Kieman,  who  has  given,  probably,  the  most  accurate  account  of  the 
vascular  arrangement  in  the  liver. 

At  the  transverse  fissure,  the  portal  vein,  collecting  the  blood  from  the  abdominal 
organs,  and  the  hepatic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  coeliac  axis,  penetrate  the  substance  of 
the  liver,  with  the  hepatic  duct,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  all  enveloped  in  the  fibrous 
vagina,  or  sheath,  known  as  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  The  portal  vein  is  by  far  the  larger 
of  the  two  blood-vessels,  and  its  caliber  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  from  eight  to  ten 
times  that  of  the  artery. 

The  vagina,  or  capsule  of  Glisson,  is  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  form  of  a  dense 
membrane,  closely  adherent  to  the  ac|jacent  structure  of  the  liver,  and  enveloping  the 
vessels  and  nerves,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  loose  areolar  tissue.  The  attachment  of 
the  blood-vessels  to  the  sheath  is  so  loose,  that  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are  col- 
lapsed when  not  filled  with  blood ;  thus  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  hepatic 
veins,  which  are  closely  adherent  to  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  remain  open  when 
they  are  cut  across.  This  sheath  is  prolonged  over  the  vessels  as  they  branch  and  it  fol- 
lows them  in  their  subdivisions.  It  varies  considerably  in  thickness  in  different  animals. 
In  roan  and  in  the  mammalia  generally,  it  is  rather  thin,  becoming  more  and  more  delicate 
as  the  vessels  subdivide,  and  it  is  entirely  lost  before  the  vessels  are  distributed  in  the 
interlobular  spaces. 

The  vessels  distributed  in  and  coming  from  the  liver  are  the  following : 

1.  The  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  hepatic  duct,  passing  in  at  the  trans- 
verse fissure,  to  be  distributed  in  the  lobules.  The  blood-vessels  are  continuous  in  the 
lobules  with  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  veins.  The  duct  is  to  be  followed  to  its  branches 
of  origin  in  the  lobules. 

2.  The  hepatic  veins ;  vessels  that  originate  in  the  lobules,  and  collect  the  blood  dis- 
tributed in  their  substance  by  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

Branches  of  the  Portal  Vein,  the  Hepatic  Artery,  and  the  Hepatic  Duct, — These 
vessels  follow  out  the  branches  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
they  finally  pass  directly  between  the  lobules.  In  their  course,  however,  they  send  off 
lateral  branches  to  the  sheath ;  and  those  who  follow  exactly  the  description  of  Eieman 
call  this  the  vaginal  plexus.  The  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  sheath  is  not  in  the 
form  of  a  true,  anastomosing  plexus,  although  branches  pass  from  this  so-called  vaginal 
plexus  between  the  lobules.  These  vessels  do  not  anastomose  or  communicate  with  each 
other  in  the  sheath. 

The  portal  vein  does  not  present  any  important  peculiarity  in  its  course  from  the 
transverse  fissure  to  the  interlobular  spaces.  It  subdivides,  enclosed  in  its  sheath,  until 
its  small  branches  go  directly  between  the  lobules,  and,  in  its  course,  it  sends  branches 
to  the  sheath  (vaginal  vessels),  which  afterward  go  between  the  lobules.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  hepatic  artery,  however,  is  not  so  simple.  This  vessel  has  three  sets  of 
branches.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  sheath  with  the  other  vessels,  it  sends  off  minute 
branches  (vasa  vasorum),  to  the  walls  of  the  portal  vein,  to  the  larger  branches  of  the  artery 
itself,  to  the  walls  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  a  very  rich  net-work  of  branches  to  the  hepatic 
duct.  When  the  hepatic  artery  is  completely  injected,  the  walls  of  the  hepatic  duct  are 
seen  almost  covered  with  vessels.  In  its  course,  the  hepatic  artery  also  sends  branches 
to  the  capsule  of  Glisson  (capsular  branches),  which  join  with  the  branches  of  the  portal 
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Tein,  ta  funn  the  so-culled  vuglnal  plexus.  From  the^y  Tcsrwls,  a  few  arterial  branches 
are  gir^n  oflF  which  |»af«  betweeo  the  lobules.  The  hepatic  artery  cannot  be  followed 
Wjfond  the  mtcrlobulnr  spaces.  The  terminal  branches  of  tlio  hepatic  artery  are  not 
drrerily  «poniicctcd  with  iho  rndiclca  of  the  lit^imtic  voins,  but  thev  eaij»tv  intu  siiiall 
towches  of  the  portal  vein  within  the  capsule  of  Glisson. 


.^^Wr-^ 


FlO.  1189, — LobulM  iff  the  lirgr,  intrrlafmlar  rt*»<elit^  and  intrtiliAtular  r^iim;    (^aiipey.) 
1, 1  1,  8, 4.  Jobalcft ;  S^  3«  9,  9,  latdOobiiliU'  veEiu,  Lnjoct«l  with  white ;  Sv  0v  ^  ^  ^  laUsrJobuUu-  nM<Js,  flilcd  with  t 


The  hepatic  duct  follows  the  general  course  of  the  portal  vein ;  but  its  structun}  and 
relatit»ris  are  so  important  and  intricate  that  thej  will  be  described  separately* 

Ihtffhbuliir  VrMeU, — Branches  of  the  portal  vein,  coming  from  the  terminal  ramifi- 
cations  as  the  vessel  branches  within  the  capsule  and  from  tlie  branches  in  the  walla  of 
the  capsitic,  are  distributed  between  the  lobnles,  constituting  the  greatest  part  of  the 
90^called  inlerlobnlar  plexus.  These  are  situated  between  the  lobules  and  surround  them ; 
eacii  vessel^  however,  ipving  off  branches  to  two  or  three  lobules^  and  never  to  one  alone. 
Tliey  do  not  ana»tonioae,  and  consequently  tljey  are  not  in  the  form  of  a  tnie  pleiu.4.  The 
diaroct€»r  of  the*ie  interlobular  vessels  varies  from  xrV?  1^  xiir  ^^  ^^  inch.  In  this  distribu- 
tion^ the  blood-vessels  arc  followed  l>y  branehes  of  the  duct,  which  are  much  less  numer- 
uus  and  siualler,  measuring  only  y/^nj  ^^  ^^*  ^^^^^  i  ^^^  some,  even,  have  been  measured 
^  that  are  not  more  than  yVtnr  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Lobular  VewtU.—lu  the  interlobular  plexns,  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  artery 

» lost^  and  this  can  no  Ioniser  be  traced  as  a  dij^tinct  vessel.  One  of  tlie  peculiarities 
of  itii  arrangement,  a«  we  have  seen,  is  that  the  artery  does  not  empty  into  the  radicles 
of  the  otTeront  vein  but  jc^ins  the  portal  vessels  as  they  are  about  to  be  distributed  in  a 
true  i:apillnry  ple^tus  in  the  substance  of  tlie  lolude?.  In  the  lobules  themselves,  consc* 
qnently,  we  have  only  to  study  Hie  arrangement  of  the  portal  plexus,  with  the  mode  of 
origin  of  the  hepatic  veins  and  the  relations  of  the  hepatic  duet. 

The-  arrangement  of  the  lobular  plexus  of  blood-vessels  is  very  simple.  From  the 
interlc»bular  veins,  a  number  of  branches  (eight  to  ten)  are  given  off  and  penetrate  tlie 
lobule*  As  the  interlobular  vessels  are  situated  between  different  lobules,  each  one 
I  branches  into  two  and  sometimes  three  of  these  lobules ;  so  that,  as  far  as  vascular 

f\f  i*  concerned,  these  divisions  of  the  liver  ure  never  absolutely  distinct, 

After  passing  from  the  interlobular  plexus  iPto  the  lobules,  the  vessels  immediately 
^r9&k  up  into  a  close  net- work  of  capillaries,  from  ^^^  to  y^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  occupy  the  lobules  with  a  true  plexasu  These  vessels  are  very  numerous  j  and, 
28 
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when  tbcy  ure  fully  ilisteadej  by  artificial  iiyection,  their  diameter  is  gamier  thaa  thtkt 
of  the  iotorviisculnr  spaces.  It  must  be  retnerobered,  however,  tbat,  in  tbe  stndy  of  the 
liver  by  minute  inject  ions,  iis  in  other  parts,  the  vessels  probably  are  diHlentled  so  that 
they  occupy  more  space  than  they  ever  do  under  the  pbysiologii.-jd  eondititm*  «.>f  the  cir- 
culation. The  blood,  having  been  dii^tributed  in  the  lobules  by  this  lobular  plesue,  is  col- 
lected  by  venous  radicles  of  considerable  b\zq  into  a  single  central  vessel  eJluated  in  the 
long  axis  of  the  lobuk%  called  the  intralobular  vein.  A  single  lobule,  s^nrrounded  with 
an  interlobular  vessel,  showing  the  lobular  capillary  plexus,  and  tlio  ceurnd  vein  (the 
intralobular  vein>  cut  across,  is  rwpresenteJ  in  Fig,  130. 


FlO.  180.—  7Vflfft»riff»'/M'  (tfetinn  of  a  mingls  hrptitic  U^uU,    (SAppty,) 
1,  InlnlobDlftr  vein,  cut  iirTOft,^:  %%%  *i,  affcTftit  t^ranoUc^  of  tho  tntrulobulftr  relB;  ».  «,  8^  \  S^  8,8,  A,  \  Ifitorlobokr 
bmncluss  of  the  pcirLil  reln^  with  \\a  cnpilUirjr  bnuictui&,  fur m Lug  the  latiuiu  iilcxus,  eictrodlilg  to  tlio  ndlelea  of  < 
tbe  lotrftliibutor  vein. 


With  regard  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  hepatic  duct  in  the  substance  of  the  lobule, 
recent  rosearehes  have  shovvti  that  it  l»egrins  by  a  very  fine,  anastomosinj^r  plexus  of  vt>s* 
sels,  with  amorphous  walls,  situated  bet: ween  the  nver-cells;  but  there  are  many  diifer* 
ent  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  we  shall  defer  its  full  consideration  until  we  take  up  the 
anatomy  of  the  secreting  structures  in  the  lobules. 

Origm  and  Course  of  the  Ilepatie  Veim, — The  blood  distributed  in  the  lobular  capil- 
lary plexus  furnishes  the  materials  for  tbe  formation  of  bile  and  undergoes  those  changef 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  liver  as  a  ductle!i«s  gland;  in  other  words,  it  is  in  an<l 
around  this  plexus  that  all  the  physiological  funrtious  of  the  liver  are  performed.  It  is 
then  only  ueeej*sary  that  the  blood  sbouli]  be  citrricd  from  the  liver  to  go  tu  the  right 
side  of  the  heart ;  and  the  arnmgetnent  of  the  be|>fttio  veins  is  accordingly  very  simple* 

Intralobular  Vehu.—T\m  innumf  rable  capillaries  of  the  lobules  converge  into  three 
or  four  venous  radicles  (represented  in  Fig.  130)^  which  empty  into  a  central  vessel,  from 
xAir  ^^  ilfi  '-^f  fiu  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  the  intralobular  vein.  If  a  livtT  l>e  carefully 
injected  from  the  hepatic  veins^  an<!  if  sections  bo  made  in  various  directions,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  intralobular  veins  follow  the  long  axis  of  the  lobules,  reoelsing  vessels  in 
their  course,  until  they  empty  into  a  larger  vessel,  situated  at  what  may  be  termed  the 
base  of  tbe  lobules.  These  vessels  have  been  called,  by  Kiernan,  the  sublubular  veins. 
They  collect  the  hloofl  in  the  manner  just  described  from  all  parts  of  the  liver,  nnit€ 
with  others,  becoming:  larger  and  larger,  until  finally  they  form  the  three  hepatic  Teina, 
which  discharge  the  blood  from  the  liver  into  the  vena  cava  ascendens. 
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The  hepatic  veins  differ  somewhat  in  their  strncttire  from  other  portious  of  the  veiii>u» 

item.  Their  walls  arc  thioner  than  those  of  the  portat  veins^  tUoy  are  not  cncloBi^tl 
I  a  -»heath,  and  they  are  very  cluscly  adherent  to  tho  hepatic  tissue.  It  h  thiw  |M'uviBiun 
which  make?  the  foree  of  as[»iration  from  the  thora:x  so  efficient  in  the  cirrulatioti  in 
thi?  liver.  Here,  indeed,  a  force  added  to  the  action  of  the  heart  is  speciiilly  necessary; 
for  the  hlooil  if*  passing  into  the  liver  tlirough  a  second  capillary  plexus,  having  already 
been  distrihuted  in  the  capillaries  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  abdominal  urjuranj', 
before  it  m  received  into  the  portal  vein.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  hepatic  veinfi 
possess  a  well-marked  moscalar  tunic,  very  thin  in  man,  hut  well-developed  in  the  pig, 
the  ox,  and  the  horse,  and  composed  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres  interlacing  with  each 
otb^r  in  every  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  blood-vesselB  jntt  described,  the  liver  receives  venous  blood  from 
iremels  which  have  been  calkvl  accessory  ])ortal  veins^  coming  fnmi  the  gastro-he]mtic 
omentum,  tfie  surface  of  the  f^ull- bladder,  the  diaphraj^,  and  from  the  anterior  abiloniinal 
fjBlis,    These  vessels  penetrate  at  different  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  liver,  and  tb*  v 

'  8«rve  as  derivatives,  when  the  circulation  through  the  portal  vein  is  obstructed. 


Strueiure  ^f  a  LohuU  (if  the  Liter, — Each  hepatic  lobule,  bounded  and  more  or  less 
distinctly  separated  from  the  others  by  the  interlobular  vessels,  contains  blood-vessels, 
radicles  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  the  so-calleii  hepulic  cells.  The  arrangement  of  the 
blood-vessels  has  junt  been  described ;  but,  in  all  preparations  made  by  artitieial  injec- 
tion, the  space  occupied  by  the  blood-vessels  is  exajurgerated  by  excessive  distention,  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  study  of  the  relations  of  the  ducts  jind  the  liver-cells  are  tliereby 
much  increased.  As  the  important  problem  in  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  lobules  has 
been  the  relations  of  the  cells  to  the  radicles  of  the  bile<dnct»,  we  shall  first  take  up  the 
structure  of  the  cells, 

Hfpatie  Cells. — If  a  scraping  from  the  ct3t  surface  of  a  fresh  liver  be  examined  witli  a 
moderately  high  magnifying  power,  the  field 
of  view  will  be  found  filled  with  nmneroua 
rounded,  ovoid,  or  irregularly  polygonal  cells, 
measuring  from  j^^tk  to  y^Vv  ^^  *^^  Im^h  in 
diameter.  In  their  natural  condition,  they  are 
more  fre«itjently  ovoid  tlmn  polygonal;  and, 
when  they  have  the  hitter  t\)nn,  the  corm  rs 
are  always  rounded.  Thene  cells  present  orn 
and  sometimes  two  nuclei,  sometimes  with  anil 
sometimes  without  nucleoli.  The  presence  of 
numerous  small  pigmentary  granules  gives  to 
li»€  cells  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  appear- 
ance ;  and,  in  addition,  nearly  all  of  them 
contain  a  few  granules  or  small  globules  of  fat. 
^(mjetimes  the  fatty  and  pigmentary  matter  in 
•0  abundant  as  to  obscure  the  nuclei.  Tlie 
addition  of  acetic  acid  renders  the  celL^  pule 
and  the  nuclei  more  distinct.  By  appropriate 
rosgentK  animal  starch  (probably  glycogenic  matter)  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  sQh- 

Dcc  of  the  cells. 

Arrangement  of  the  Bile-duets  in  the  Lobules,— Jn  describing  the  pleacus  of  origin  of 

►  biliary  ducts,  we  shall  not  discuss  the  views  of  Kieman,  Leidy,  Beale,  and  others,  e^ 
recent  re«»earches  have  conclusively  shown  that  these  were  entirely  erroneous.  Late 
ft  have  shown  that  the  following  is  probaldy  the  true  relation  of  tho  ultimate 

r;ij  riH  of  the  bile-ducts  in  the  lobules  to  the  hepatic  cells: 

In  the  substance  of  the  lobules,  is  an  exceedingly  fin©  and  regular  net-work  of  vessels. 


Tjq,  lZl,-^Zit>er-c<i(U,  firmt  a  human,  fattu  tlf*' 
(Fnnke.) 
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of  uniform  size,  about  rshrs  o^  ^^  '^^^^  ^  diameter,  which  surronnd  the  liver-cells,  each 
cell  lying  in  a  space  bounded  bj  inosculating  branches  of  these  canals.  This  plexus  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  it  seems  to  enclose  in  its  meshes  each  indi- 
vidual cell,  extending  from  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  (where  it  is  in  communication 

with  the  interlobular  bile-ducts)  to  the  intra- 
lobular vein  in  the  centre.  The  vessels  prob- 
ably have  excessively  thin,  homogeneous 
walls — although  the  existence  of  their  mem- 
brane has  not  been  positively  demonstrated — 
and  are  without  any  epithelial  lining,  being 
much  smaller,  indeed,  than  any  epithelial 
cells  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  This 
arrangement,  as  far  as  is  known,  has  no  ana- 
logue in  any  other  secreting  organ. 

Although  it  is  within  a  few  years  only 
that  the  reticulated  bile-ducts  of  the  lobules 
have  attracted  much  attention,  they  were  dis- 
covered in  the  substance  of  the  lobules,  near 
the  periphery,  by  Gerlach,  in  1848.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  an  examination  of  his  figures  and 
description,  that  he  succeeded  in  filling  with 
injection  that  portion  of  the  lobular  net-work 

Fio.  IS2.— Portion  of  a  tranwerM  section  (^  anhe-  ^i.     v      j  i?  xi.     i   i.   i  i  \      i 

patic  lohuieofthe  rabbit;  magn^ML  mi  diam^  near  the  borders  01  the  looules,  and  he  demon- 
strated the  continuity  of  their  vessels  with 
the  interlobular  ducts ;  but  he  did  not  recog- 
nize the  vessels  nearer  the  centre  of  the  lob- 
ule. It  is  now  demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there  are  either  canals  or  interspaces 
between  the  liver-cells  in  the  lobules,  and  that  these  open  into  the  interlobular  hepatic 
ducts.  It  is  still  a  question  of  discussion,  however,  whether  these  passages  bo  simple 
spaces  between  the  cells  or  true  vessels  lined  by  a  membrane ;  but  this  point  has  no  great 
physiological  importance,  and  we  can  readily  imagine  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate  a  membrane  forming  the  wall  of  a  tube,  the  whole  measuring  but 
YTT^ofaninrh. 

A  peculiarly  favorable  opportunity  for  observing  the  bile-ducts  in  the  lobules  was 
presented  in  the  livers  of  animals  that  died  of  the  so-called  "  Texas  cattle-disease."  This 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  late  Dr.  R.  C.  Stiles,  who  was  able  to  verify,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  the  facts  which  have  lately  been  established  by  the  German  anato- 
mists. In  these  livers,  the  finest  bile-ducts  were  found  filled  with  bright  yellow  bile, 
and  their  relations  to  the  liver-cells  were  exceedingly  distinct.  In  the  examination  of 
these  specimens,  the  presence  of  what  appeared  to  be  detached  fragments  of  these  little 
canals  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  they  are  lined  by  a  membrane  of  exces- 
sive tenuity.  These  interesting  anatomical  points  were  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Stiles  before 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  we  have  since  been  able  to  verify  them  in  every 
particular. 


Ura.    (KSlllker.) 
&,  b,  &,  capillary  blood-vcsMls ;  g^  g,  g,  capillary  bile- 
ducts ;  A  ^  ^  Uver-cella. 


Anatomy  of  the  Excret&ry  Biliary  Passages, — There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  of  the 
connection  between  the  intercellular  biliary  plexus  in  the  substance  of  the  lobules  and 
the  interlobular  ducts.  We  shall  see,  farther  on,  that  the  ducts,  in  their  course  from  the 
lobules  to  the  intestine,  are  provided  with  numerous  small,  racemose  glands,  which  prob- 
ably secrete  a  mucus  that  is  mixed  with  the  bile ;  but,  in  all  probability,  the  peculiar 
elements  of  the  bile  are  formed  in  the  lobules,  and  the  canals  situated  between  the  lobules 
and  leading  from  them  to  the  larger  ducts  are  merely  excretory. 

Between  the  lobules,  the  ducts  are  very  small,  the  smallest  measuring  about  y^  of 
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in  inch  in  diameter.     T!iey  are  composed  of  a  delicflte  momljrfinc,  lined  with  smalJ,  flut- 
l6D0d  epitlit^liiim.    The  ducts  larger  than  ^^^z  ^^  *^  ^*'<'''  **^^^t>  a  fibrous  cout»  foniictl  ul' 
jfinclnstic  with  a  few  ehii<tic  elements,  and,  in  the  larger  due ta,  there  are.  in  addition,  a  few 
non-i^triaied  miisi-ular  fibres.    The  epitlieliura  lining  the^e  duct*  h  of  the  robimnar  vant't>% 
tli«  eelU  pradaallj  undergoing  a  transition  from  the  pavement-form  «»  the  dwrU  incrca^ij 
la  ai2e.     In  the  largcift  ducts,  there  is  a  dit^ttnct  niiieou;^  membntue,  wittj  maeous  glands. 
Tlirotjghimt  the  whole  extent  of  ilje  bilinry  pas:?Rges^  from  the  interlobular  canals  to 
the  duclu»  choledochns,  are  little  utricular  or  racemose  glands,  varying  in  size  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  liver,  called  bj  Robin,  the  biliary  acini.     Tbese  are  situated,  at  ihort 
L  intervals,  by  the  sides  of  the  canals.     The  (^hinds  connected  with  tiie  smallest  duels  are 
"-wmple  follicles,  from  jj^  to  ^^^  of  an  inch  long.     The  larger  gland.^  are  formed  of  grou]f« 
of  these  fullieles,  and  they  raensure  frum  yj^  to  j  J  n  of  at*  incli  in  dinmcter.    The  glands  are 
only  found  connected  with  the  duct-s  ramifying  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  they  do 
not  exist  in  the  hepatic,  cystic,  and  common  ducts.     They  arc  composed  of  a  homogeneous 
mcrabrane,  lined  with  §mall,  palo  cells  of  fmvemeut-cpithelliim.     If  the  duct*  in  tin?  wib- 
Btance  of  the  liver  bo  isolated,  they  are  found  covered  with  these  little  groups  of  follicles 
and  have  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  raceniobe  gland^  except  that  the  acini  are  rela- 
tively Jimall  and  scattered.     This  appearance  is  represented  in  Fig,  158, 
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l,-^Anatiomo»m,  and  raeemom  fftandt  utiuvh td  to  th«>  inlw *■■■ 
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The  excretory  biliary  ducts,  from  the  interlobular  vessels  to  tJit  [saint  of  emergence 
of  the  hepatic  duct,  present  numerous  anastomoses  with  each  other  in  their  coiireie. 

Va9a  Aherrantm, — In  the  livers  of  old  persons,  and  occasionally  in  the  adult,  certain 
vessels  are  found  ramifying  on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  hot  ahvayst  opening  into  the  bil- 
iary ^VLcis^  which  have  been  called  yasa  aberrant! a.  These  are  never  found  in  the  foetus 
or  in  cliildren.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  appendages  of  the  excretory  ay^tenj  of  the  Ywi^r^ 
and  are  analogous  in  their  stnictnre  to  the  ducts,  but  are  apparently  hypertrophied,  with 
thickened,  fibrous  walls,  and  present,  in  their  course,  irregular  constrictions,  not  found 
in  tlie  normal  duets.  The  racemose  glands  attached  to  them  are  always  very  much  atro- 
jdiied.  Sappey  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  are  ducts  leading  to  lobules  on  the  surface  of 
the  liver,  which  have  become  atrophied. 

Gall-bladder^  Hepatic,  Cyfiic^  and  Common  PucU* — The  hepatic  duct  is  formed  by 
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tb©  tmion  of  tn-o  duSB^Sefrom  the  right  and  the  other  from  the  left  lohe  of  the livS^ 
It  is  libotit  an  inch  lirid  a  half  in  k^ugth  and  joins  at  an  ncute  angle  witli  the  cystic  duct, 
to  form  the  dui'tim  cornmuiiiH  choledoehui*.  The  cuminon  duct  is  about  three  inches  in 
ieii^^lh^  of  the  diftiueter  of  a  goose^quill,  and  it  open**  into  the  descendintr  |»ortion  of  tlie 
duodennm.  It  pusses  obliquely  through  the  coats  of  the  intcstme  and  opens  into  its 
cavity,  in  connection  with  the  principal  pancreatic  duct.  The  cj&tic  duct  is  about  an 
inch  in  length  and  is  the  Bmallest  of  the  three  canah. 
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The  structure  of  these  dut?ts  is  csi^entially  the  same.  They  have  n  proper  coati,  formed 
of  white  fibrtiiiis  tissue,  a  few  elastic  fibres,  and  a  few  non-strinted  rauscolar  tibres»  Tlie 
muscular  tissue  is  not  sutHciently  distinct  to  form  a  separate  coat.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  always  found  tinfjed  yellow  with  the  bile,  even  in  hvinj^'  animals.  It  is  marked 
by  numerous  minute  excavations  and  is  covered  with  cells  of  columnar  epithelium,  TMs 
mem b fane  contains  numerous  mucous  jrlands. 

The  jt^all-blftddt  r  is  an  ovoid  or  ]>eur-fihaped  sac,  about  four  inches  in  length,  one  inch 
In  broadth  at  its  widest  portion,  and  cripable  of  holding  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a 
fudf  of  tluid.  Its  fundus  is  covered  entirely  with  [feritoueuin,  but  tloi*  membrane  passeft 
only  over  the  lower  surface  of  it-s  body. 

The  proper  coat  of  the  gall-bladder  is  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue  with  n  few 
chistic  fibres.  In  sotne  of  the  lower  anitnals  there  is  a  distinct  muscular  coat,  but  a  faw 
scattered  Sbres  only  are  found  in  the  human  subject.  The  mucous  coat  is  of  a  yellowish 
color  and  nuirked  with  numerous  very  small,  interlaclngr  folds,  which  are  exceeilin.dy 
vascular.  Liki*  the  membrane  of  the  ducts,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  pall-bladiler  is  cov- 
ered with  columnar  eiutlielium.  In  the  gall-bladder,  are  found  numerous  small  racemose 
glimdn,  formed  of  from  fuur  to  ei|jrht  follicles  lodged  in  the  subinncous  strurture.  These 
are  essentially  the  same  as  the  glands  opening  into  the  ducts  m  the  substance  of  the  liver^ 
and  they  secrete  a  mucus  which  i&  mixed  with  the  bile. 
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KertcM  and  LymphaticM  of  the  Liter, — The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  derived  irom  thv 
^neumotfastric,  the  phrenio,  and  tho  solar  plexus  of  the  sympallietic.     The  braoches  of 

be  1   ■  ujgastric  penetrate  with  the  portal  vein^  while  the  branched  from  the  right 

[loep,  .  the  phrenicT  and  the  sympathetic  surround  the  hepatic  artery  and  tlie 

bcpatii:  duLU     All  of  these  nerves  penetrate  ot  the  transverse  fis»«re  and  follow  the 
blood-vessels  rn  their  distnbution.     They  have  not  been  traced  farther  than  the  t^^rroinal 
rnifictttionH  uf  tho  capsnle  of  Gli?son,  and  their  exact  mode  of  termination  is  unknown. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  very  nmuerous.    They  are  divided  into  two  layers : 

be  suporticial  lay er^  situated  just  beneath  tho  serous  membrane;  and  the  deep  layer, 
kunned  uf  a  plexos  surroundiug  the  lobules  and  situated  outside  of  the  blood-vesseb. 
The  supei'ticial  lymphatics  from  the  under  aurfaee  of  the  liver,  and  that  portion  of  the  deep 
lymphiities  which  follows  the  hepatic  veins  out  of  the  liver,  pass  through  the  diaphragm 
and  are  connected  with  the  thoracic  glands,  8ome  of  the  lymphatics  from  the  t^^ojterior 
Dr  convex  *(urface  join  the  deep  vessels  that  emerge  at  the  transverse  tissure  and  paas 

Qto  glands  below  the  diuphraj^n,  w^hile  others  pass  iuto  the  thoracic  cavity. 


MtchanUm  of  the  Secretin  and  DUehnrye  of  BUt, — The  liver  has  no  analogue  in  the 

glandular  system,  cither  in  its  anatomy  or  in  its  physiology.     There  is  no  gland  rn  th© 

conomy  wliich  we  know  to  have  two  distinct  functions,  such  as  the  6e<Tetion  of  bile  and 

b^  prvdwction  of  certain  elements  destined  to  be  taken  up  by  the  current  of  blood  as  it 

thruugh.     In  other  words,  there  is  no  organ  in  the  body  whiclj  has  at  tho  same 

\  the  functions  of  an  ordinary  secreting  gland  and  a  ductless  gland.     If  we  regard  the 

jPiver-celb  as  the  anatomieal  elenients  which  produce  the  bile,  it  is  evident  tliat  their 

eiQinber  Is  very  inucli  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  bile  secreted ;  and  the  liver 

elf  is  an  orgnn  of  much  greater  size  than  it  seems  to  us  would  be  required  for  the  mere 

fetiuu  of  btlev     We  explain  this  dispropiortionate  size  by  the  fact  that  tlje  liver  has 

t»thi'r  functions^  which  are  those  of  a  ductless  gland. 

There  is  no  gland  in  which  the  arrangement  of  secreting  tubes  is  Ihc  same  as  in  the 

fiver.     It  i.H  hardly  possible  that  the  intercellular  plexus  of  tine  tubes  in  the  hjhules  should 

tbing  but  tho  plexus  of  origin,  or  the  secreting  portion  of  the  hepatic  duct.    These 

! certainly  not  blood-vessels^  and  the  only  vessels  that  could  have  tlie  appearance  we 

are  described,  except  the  bile-ducts^  are  the  lytnphntics  j  but  the  communication  be- 

fc*ecn  rh«^se  vessels  and  the  excretory  bile-ducts,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  seen 

ii^tended  with  bile  in  icteric  livers,  arc  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  their  nature.     This 

irrangement,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  liver,  as  the  arrangement  of  a 

eapilhiry  plexos  surrounded  with  celU  and  envelo[»ed  in  a  dilated  extremity  of  a  secreting 

abe  is  peculiar  to  the  kidney  and  is  foimd  in  no  other  ghmdular  organ. 

Dcj  the  liver*cells,  situated  outside  of  the  plexus  uf  origin  of  the  biliary  duct,  secretv 
he  bile,  which  is  taken  up  by  these  delicate  vesseU  and  carried  to  the  excretory  biliary 
«ttgcs?  There  are  very  good  reasons  for  answering  this  question  in  the  aftirbative; 
Jthough«  if  wc  do,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  same  cells  produce  glycogenic 
natter.  As  far  a*  we  are  able  to  understand  tlie  mechanism  of  secretion  (except  in  tho 
juction  of  milk),  it  seems  necessary  that  a  formed  anatf»micai  clement,  known  as  a 
ecrcting  celt,  should  elaborate,  from  materials  ftirnished  by  the  blooil,  the  elements  of 
itocretiim  ;  and  thin  cannot  be  acx^onifilished  by  a  structureless  membrane  like  that  wliich 
orms  the  wrdls  of  the  bile-ducts.  Under  this  riew,  assuming  that  bile,  as  bile,  first 
lakes  its  appearance  in  these  little  lobular  tubes,  the  liver-cells  arc  the  only  anatomical 
klement«  capable  of  producing  the  secretion.  With  reganl  to  tlie  mechanism  of  this 
ereting  action,  wo  have  nothing  to  say  beyond  our  general  remarks  In  a  previous 
bapter.  With  tho  view  we  have  just  expressed,  certain  elements  of  the  bile  are  sep- 
raied  from  the  bloml,  and  others  are  manufactured  out  of  materials  furnished  by  the 
blood  by  the  liver*cel1s  and  are  taken  up  by  tlie  delicate  plexus  of  vessels  situated  between 
the  cells.    The  discharge  of  the  fluid  is  like  the  discharge  of  any  other  of  the  aeeretlonv 
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except  that  a  portion  is  temporarily  retained  in  a  diverticulam  from  the  main  dact,  the 
gall-hladder. 

The  two  distinct  functions  of  the  liver  now  recognized  by  many  physiologists,  namely, 
the  secretion  of  bile  and  the  formation  of  sugar,  have  led  to  the  question  of  the  existence 
in  the  liver  of  two  anatomically  distinct  portions  or  organs,  corresponding  to  its  doable 
physiological  function.  This  view,  indeed,  has  been  advanced  by  several  eminent  anato- 
mists. Robin  recognizes  two  distinct  parts  in  the  liver ;  a  biliary  organ  and  a  glycogenic 
organ.  He  regards  the  lobules,  with  their  liver-cells  and  blood-vessels,  as  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  and  the  little  glands  which  open  into  the 
biliary  ducts  all  along  their  course  (see  Fig.  133)  and  are  arranged  on  the  duct  '^  in  the 
form  of  leaves  of  fern,"  as  the  biliary  organ.  The  same  independence  of  the  glycogenic 
and  biliary  portions  of  the  liver  has  been  argued  by  others. 

The  fact  that  bile  is  found  in  the  lobular  canals  and  the  demonstration  of  the  direct 
communication  of  these  canals  with  the  excretory  biliary  ducts  are  powerful  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  bile  is  formed  in  the  lobules,  and  probably  by  the  liver-cells. 
What,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  little  acini  connected  exclusively  with  the  biliary  ducts? 
The  similarity  of  their  structure  to  that  of  the  ordinary  mucous  glands,  and  to  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  gall-bladder  especially,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  secrete  a 
mucous  fluid.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bile  taken  from  the  gall-bladder  contains  more 
mucus  than  that  discharged  directly  from  the  liver ;  but  the  bile  of  the  hepatic  duct  in 
most  animals  is  somewhat  viscid  and  contains  a  certain  amount  of  mucus.  This  is  the 
view  entertained  by  Sappey,  who  states  that  the  bile  is  viscid  in  different  animals  in  pro- 
portion to  the  development  of  these  little  glands ;  and,  in  the  rabbit,  in  which  the  glands 
do  not  exist,  the  bile  is  remarkably  fluid. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  racemose  glands  attached  to  the 
excretory  biliary  passages  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  secretion  of  the  essential  con- 
stituents of  the  bile,  and  as  they  are  not  even  to  be  found  in  some  animals  that  produce  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bile,  we  must  regard  the  question  of  the  isolation  of  two  organs 
in  the  liver,  one  for  the  secretion  of  bile  and  the  other  for  the  production  of  sugar,  as  still 
unsettled.  There  is  no  evidence,  indeed,  that  the  bile  is  secreted  anywhere  but  in  the 
hepatic  lobules. 

Secretion  of  Bile  from  Venous  or  Arterial  Blood, — Numerous  experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  the  bile  be  secreted  from  the  blood  brought 
to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein  or  from  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery.  The  immense 
quantity  of  blood  distributed  in  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein  led  first  to  the  opinion  that 
the  impurities  were  separated  from  this  blood  to  form  the  bile,  and  that  the  hepatic 
artery  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  secretion.  But,  since  Bernard  discovered  the 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  this  subject  has  assumed  additional  importance ;  and  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  the  materials  for  the  secretion  of  bile  may  not  be  furnished 
by  one  vessel  (the  hepatic  artery),  while  the  other  (the  portal  vein)  is  specially  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  glycogenic  matter.  This  theoretical  view,  however,  is  not 
carried  out  by  well-established  anatomical  facts  or  by  physiological  experiments.  It  is 
not  yet  possible  to  separate  the  liver  anatomically  into  two  organs,  one  for  tlie  secretion 
of  bile  and  the  other  for  the  production  of  sugar.  It  seems  certain,  also,  from  numerous 
experiments,  that  bile  may  be  secreted  from  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  after  a  ligature 
has  been  applied  to  the  hepatic  artery  ;  and  it  is  ecjually  certain,  from  the  recent  experi- 
ments of  Or6,  that,  if  the  portal  vein  be  obliterated  so  gradually  that  the  animal  does  not 
•die  from  the  operation,  bile  is  secreted  from  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery.  In  support 
of  this  view,  several  instances  of  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  huiuaii  subject  are 
<5ited  in  works  upon  physiology.  In  a  note  to  the  communication  of  Or6  in  tlie  Comptts 
renduB^  Andral  reports  the  case  of  a  patient  that  died  of  dropsy,  and  on  post-mortem 
•examination  the  portal  veui  was  found  obliterated.    In  this  instance  the  gall-bladder 
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ftfl  full  of  bile.     In  afldition^  initances  id  which  die  portjil  vein  LnijitJo*!  intu 
Jie  vena  ciiva  have  been  reported,  and  m  none  was  there  anjr  deliciency  in  the  iHjcretion 
Hie. 

If  the  expenments  upon  the  etf**ct8  of  lying  the  hepatia  artvry,  imd  the  observations 

pf  instimces  of  oblileralion  of  the  portal  vein  and  of  conj^enitid  midtummtion^  in  which 

be  portal  vein  does  not  go  to  the  liver,  be  equally  reliuUle,  there  is  but  one  conclusion 

I  be  drawn  from  theni ;  an<l  that  is,  that  bilo  may  be  secreted  from  either  vonoas  or 

terial  blood.     This  view  ia  not  inconsistent  witli  what  we  know  of  the  general  procees 

bf  secretion  and  its  applications  to  the  production  of  bile.     Regarding  the  bile  as  in  part 

I  ejccrementitious  tluid,  it*  effete  element,  cholessteriue,  h  contained  both  in  the  blmj^i 

bf  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepfitic  artery*      Ita  recrenientitious  principles,  plycoeho- 

lites»  tauroehtdates,  €»tc.,  we  suppose  «re  produced  de  novo  in  the  liver,  out  of  materials 

arnished  by  tbe  bbjod.     The  exact  nature  of  the  production  of  elements  of  secretion  by 

|landnlar  cells  we  do  not  nndemtand  ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  fiuppose  that  the 

^rinoiple^  neceasary  for  the  forniation  of  bile  may  not  bo  furnished  by  the  blood  of  the 

ortJii  vein,  as  well  as  by  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  view  most  nearly  in  accordance  with  all  the  fiicts  bearing  on  the  question  is,  that 

bile  ifl  produced  in  the  liver  from  the  blood  dietrl bated  in  its  substance  by  the  porfjil  vein 

nd  the  hepatic  artery,  and  nut  from  either  of  these  vessels  exclusively ;  and  that  the  bile 

Bay  continue  to  be  secreted,  if  either  one  of  these  vessels  be  obUteruted,  provided  the 

Dpply  of  blood  be  sufficient* 

Qitatitity  of  Bile, — ^The  estimates  of  the  daily  quantity  of  bile  in  the  human  subject 
nn^t  be  merely  approximative ;  and  our  only  ideas  on  this  point  are  derived  from  expen- 
dents  upon  the  inferior  animals.  Tbe  most  complete  and  reliable  observations  upon  this 
iibject  are  those  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  which  were  made  upon  animals  yriih  a  fistula  into 
be  gall-bladder,  the  ductus  communi:*  having  been  tied.  These  observers  found  great 
rariatioiis  in  the  daily  quantity  in  different  classes  of  animal^  the  quantity  in  the  car^ 
^ivora  being  the  smallest.  Applying  their  results  to  the  human  subject,  assuming  that 
be  amount  is  about  equal  to  the  quantity  secreted  by  the  carnivora,  the  daily  secretion 
I  a  man  weighing  otie  hundred  and  forty  pounds  would  be  about  two  and  a  half  pounds. 

Vuriatiom  in  the  Flow  of  the  Bile, — We  have  already  considered,  under  the  head  of 
digestioti,  the  variations  in  the  flow  of  bile  and  their  relutiun  to  the  process  uf  inte^itinal 
di^stion,  It  is  sufficient  in  this  connection  to  repeat  that  the  discharge  from  a  biliary  fis- 
i  in  a  dog  increases  immediately  after  eating ;  that  it  is  at  its  msoimum  from  the  t^'cond 
t  the  eighth  hour,  during  which  time  it  does  not  vary  to  any  great  extent ;  alter  the  eighth 
hour  it  begins  to  diminish  ;  and,  from  the  twelfth  hour  to  the  time  of  feeding,  it  is  at  its 
minimum.  These  facts  show  that,  while  the  bile  is  discharged  much  more  abundantly 
during  intestinal  digestion  than  during  the  intervals  of  digestion,  its  production  and  dis- 
ciiargc  are  constant.  This,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  is  a  strong  argumeut  in  favor  of 
be  view  that  the  liver  has  an  excreraentitious  function* 
Tbe  bile  is  stored  up  in  the  gaU-blad<ler  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  intervals 
digestion.  If  an  animal  be  killed  at  this  time,  the  gall-bladder  is  always  distended  ; 
but  it  IS  found  empty,  or  nearly  so,  in  animals  killed  during  digestion. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  secretion  of  bile  has  been  very  little 
ttdicd,  and  the  question  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  obscurity.  The  liver  is  supplied 
rery  abundantly  with  nerves,  both  from  the  cerebro- spinal  and  the  Hympathetic  system, 
rid  some  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  influence  of  tbe  nerves  upon  its  glycogenic 
limction ;  but,  with  reganl  to  the  secretion  of  bile,  we  can  only  apidy  our  general  remarks 
DHcemlng  the  influence  of  tlie  nervous  system  on  secretion. 
The  bile  is  discharfred  through  the  hepatic  ducts  like  the  secretion  of  any  other  gland. 
ing  digestion,  the  fluid  accumulated  in  tbe  gall-bladder  passes  into  the  ductus  com- 
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manis,  in  part  by  contractions  of  its  walls,  and  in  part,  probably,  by  compression  exerted 
by  the  distended  and  congested  digestive  organs  ac^acent  to  it.  It  seems  that  this  fluid, 
which  is  necessarily  produced  by  the  liver  without  intermission,  separating  from  the  blood 
certain  excrementitibos  matters,  is  retained  in  the  gall-bladder  for  ose  daring  digestion. 

Functions  of  She  Bile. 

Although  the  function  of  the  bile  in  intestinal  digestion  is  essential  to  life,  we  know 
very  little  of  its  mode  of  action  ;  and  we  have  thought  proper  to  defer  until  now  a  full 
consideration  of  the  properties  and  composition  of  this  secretion.  For  an  account  of  what 
is  known  of  its  digestive  function,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters  treating  of  diges- 
tion. We  shall  show,  in  this  connection,  that  the  liver  excretes  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  effete  principles ;  but,  before  taking  up  the  relations  of  the  bile  as  an  excretion,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  study  its  general  properties  and  composition. 

General  Properties  of  the  Bile, — The  secretion,  as  it  comes  directly  from  the  liver,  is 
somewhat  viscid ;  but,  after  it  has  passed  into  the  gall-bladder,  its  viscidity  is  much 
increased  from  a  farther  admixture  of  mucus. 

The  color  of  the  bile  is  very  variable  within  the  limits  of  health.  It  may  be  of  any 
shade  between  a  dark,  yellowish -green  and  a  reddish-brown.  It  is  semitransparent,  ex- 
cept when  the  color  is  very  dark.  In  different  classes  of  animals,  the  variations  in  color 
are  very  great.  In  the  pig  it  is  bright-yellow  ;  in  the  dog  it  is  dark-brown  ;  and  in  the 
ox  it  is  greenish-yellow..  As  a  rule,  the  bile  is  dark-green  in  the  camivora  and  greenish- 
yellow  in  the  herbivora. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  bile  is  from  1020  to  1026.  When  the  bile  is  per- 
fectly fresh,  it  is  almost  inodorous,  but  it  readily  undergoes  putrefactive  changes.  It 
has  an  excessively  disagreeable  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  not  coagulated  by  heat.  When 
mixed  with  water  and  shaken,  it  becomes  frothy,  probably  on  account  of  the  tenacious 
mucus  and  its  saponaceous  constituents. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  bile  is  invariably  alkaline.  This  is  true  of  the  fluid  dis- 
charged from  the  hepatic  duct,  although  the  alkalinity  is  not  strongly  marked ;  but  the 
reaction  varies  after  it  has  passed  into  the  gall-bladder.  Bernard  found  it  sometimes  acid 
and  sometimes  alkaline  in  the  gall-bladder,  in  animals  (dogs,  and  rabbits)  killed  under 
various  conditions ;  but  many  of  these  animals  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  severe 
operations.  In  the  hepatic  ducts  the  reaction  is  always  alkaline ;  and  there  are  no  obser- 
vations on  human  bile  that  show  that  the  fluid  is  not  alkaline  in  all  of  the  biliary  passages. 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the  epithelium  of  the  biliary  passages  is  strongly 
tinged  with  yellow,  even  in  living  animals.  This  is  due  to  the  remarkable  facility  with 
which  the  coloring  principle  of  the  bile  stains  the  animal  tissues.  This  is  very  well  illus- 
trated in  icterus,  when  even  a  small  quantity  of  this  coloring  matter  finds  its  way  into  the 
circulation. 

Perfectly  normal  and  fresh  bile,  examined  with  the  microscope,  presents  a  certain 
amount  of  mucus,  the  characters  of  which  we  have  already  described.  There  are  no 
formed  anatomical  elements  characteristic  of  this  fluid.  The  fatty  and  coloring  matters 
are  in  solution  and  not  in  the  form  of  globules  or  granules. 

Composition  of  the  Bile, 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  although  the  bile,  in  a  perfectly  fresh  and  normal  con- 
dition, may  be  obtained  from  the  inferior  animals  with  the  greatest  facility,  no  satisfac- 
tory analyses  of  its  characteristic  principles  were  made  before  the  examinations  of  ox- 
gall by  Strecker,  in  1848.  The  bile  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  important,  but  least 
onderstood,  of  the  animal  fluids ;  and  our  scanty  information  with  regard  to  its  func- 
tions has  been  in  a  measure  due  to  the  want  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  its  physiological 
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chemistry.  We  shall  study  the  composition  of  the  hile  very  closely,  and  shall  show  that 
it  contains  two  classes  of  constituents :  one  class— elements  of  secretion — which  is  reub- 
sorhed ;  and  another — an  element  of  excretion — wbich  is  discharged  in  a  modified  form 
in  the  feces.  The  latter  involves  a  newly-described  function  of  the  liver,  but  our  infor- 
mation is  much  more  positive  and  definite  concerning  it  than  with  regard  to  the  digestive 
action  of  the  bile.  In  treating  of  the  subject  of  digestion,  we  have  already  indicated 
some  of  the  diflScuIties,  which  have  been  but  imperfectly  overcome,  in  the  study  of  the 
action  of  tlie  bile  as  a  true  secretion,  or  a  recrementitious  fluid.  The  reason  why  the 
same  obscurity  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  bile  as  an  excretion  is 
that  physiologists  have  regarded  what  are  known  as  the  biliary  salts  as  the  only  really 
important  constituents ;  and  these  salts  have  eluded  chemical  investigation  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  bile  into  the  small  intestine.  Our  recent  positive  knowledge  of  the  excre- 
mentitious  function  of  the  liver  is  due  to  the  recognition  of  cholesterine,  an  invariable 
constituent  of  the  bile,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  elemeuts  of  excretion. 

Composition  of  Human  Bile,     (Robin.) 

Water 91600  to  819*00 

Taurocholate,  or  cholcate  of  soda 56-60   "    10600 

Glycocholate,  or  chelate  of  soda traces. 

Cholesterine 0*62  to      2*66 

Biliverdine 1400   "     SO'OO 

Lecithene 

Margarine,  oleine,  and  traces  of  soap? 

Choline. traces. 

Chloride  of  sodium 2*77  to       3-60 

Phosphate  of  soda 1*60   "       2*60 

Phosphate  of  potassa 0-76   "       ISO 

Phosphate  of  lime 0*50   "        1-86 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0*46   "       0*80 

Salts  of  iron 015    '*       080 

Salt**  of  manganese traces  "        0*1 2 

Silicic  acid 003    "        0C6 

Mucosine traces. 

Loss 8-43  to       1-21 

1,<.K)000     1,00000 

There  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  composition  of  the  bile,  as  regards  its  inorganic  con- 
stituents, which  demand  more  than  a  passing  mention.  It  contains  no  coagulable  organic 
principle,  except  mucosine,  and  all  of  its  constituents  are  simply  solids  in  solution.  The 
quimtity  of  solid  matter  is  very  large,  and  the  proportion  of  water  is  relatively  small ;  but, 
in  comparing  its  proportion  of  water  with  that  of  other  fluids  in  the  body,  as  the  blood- 
pla<*ma,  lymph  and  chyle,  milk,  etc.,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  is  suggested  by  Robin, 
that  all  of  these  contain  water  entering  into  the  composition  of  their  coagulable  prin- 
ciples ;  8f)  that  their  proportion  of  water,  as  it  is  ordinarily  given,  is  really  not  greater 
than  in  the  l»ile.  Among  the  inorganic  salts,  we  find  chloride  of  sodium  in  considerable 
quantity  and  a  large  proportion  of  phosphates.  We  also  note  the  presence  of  salts  of 
iron,  of  manirane^^e,  and  a  small  proportion  of  silicic  acid. 

The  fatty  and  sai)onaceous  matters  demand  hardly  any  more  extended  consideration. 
A  small  quantity  of  margarine  and  oleine  are  held  in  solution,  partly  by  the  small  pro- 
portion of  soaps,  but  chiefly  by  the  taurocholate  of  soda.  These  principles  sometimes 
exist  in  larger  qnantity,  when  they  may  be  discovered  in  the  form  of  globules.  The  pro- 
portion of  soaps  is  very  small.  Lecithene,  a  phosphorized  fat,  is  mentioned  by  Robin  and 
others,  but  its  constitution  is  not  definitely  settled.     All  that  is  known  of  this  principle 
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is  that  it  is  a  neutral  fatty  substance  extracted  from  the  bile,  and  is  capable  of  being 
decomposed  into  phosphoric  acid  and  glycerine.  Choline  is  a  peculiar  alkaloid  found  in 
the  bile  in  exceedingly  minute  quantity. 

Biliary  Salts, — The  principles  which  we  have  called  biliary  salts  are  compounds  of 
soda  with  peculiar  organic  acids,  found  nowhere  but  in  the  liver,  and  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced in  this  organ  from  materials  furnished  by  the  blood.  The  fact  that  the  bile  pos- 
sesses peculiar  principles  has  long  been  recognized.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
follow  out  in  detail  the  earlier  chemical  investigations  into  their  properties;  for  the 
biliary  matter  of  Berzelius  and  the  picromel  and  biliary  resin  of  Thenard  are  now  known 
to  be  composed  of  several  distinct  proximate  principles.  Our  exact  knowledge  of  these 
substances  dates  from  the  analyses  of  ox-bile  by  Strecker.  He  obtained  two  peculiar 
acids,  cholic  and  choleic  acid,  which  he  found  in  the  bile,  in  combination  with  soda.  In 
the  subsequent  researches  of  Lehmann,  these  acids  are  called,  respectively,  glycocholio 
and  taurocholic  acid,  and  the  salts,  glycocholate  and  taurocholate  of  soda. 

In  human  bile,  the  proportion  of  glycocholate  of  soda  is  very  small,  the  biliary  mat- 
ter existing  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  the  taurocholate.  The  taurocholate  may  be 
precipitated  from  an  alcoholic  extract  of  bile  by  ether,  in  the  form  of  dark,  resinous 
drops.  These  do  not  crystallize,  and  the  amount  of  glycocholate,  which  is  precipitated 
in  the  same  way  and  soon  assumes  a  crystalline  form,  is  very  slight.  Prof.  Dalton,  who 
has  studied  the  biliary  salts  very  closely,  at  first  was  unable  to  obtain  any  crystalline 
matter  from  human  bile,  but  he  has  lately  found  it  in  minute  quantity. 

Taurocholate  of  Soda. — There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  resinous  drops  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ether  to  a  strong  alcoholic  extract  of  bile  consist  of  a  proxi- 
mate principle  in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  These  drops  are  not  crystollizable,  and  this  has 
led  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  impure.  In  fact,  even  now,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
obscurity  with  regard  to  the  character  of  these  peculiar  biliary  salts.  In  ox-bile,  the 
non-crystallizable  and  the  crystallizable  salts  exist  together;  but,  in  human  bile,  the 
greatest  part  is  in  the  form  of  what  we  know  as  the  taurocholate  of  soda. 

These  salts  may  be  readily  obtained  from  ox-bile  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  following  process :  The  bile  is  first  evaporated  to  dryness  and  pulverized.  The  dry 
residue  is  then  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol  and  filtered.  In  this  part  of  the  process. 
Dr.  Dalton  uses  five  grains  of  the  dry  residue  to  one  fluidrachm  of  alcohol.  The  filtered 
fluid  is  of  a  clear,  yellowish  color,  and  it  contains  fats  and  coloring  matter,  in  addition  to 
the  biliary  salts.  To  precipitate  the  biliary  salts,  a  small  quantity  of  ether  is  added, 
which  produces  a  dense,  white  precipitate  that  redissolves  by  agitation.  Another  small 
quantity  of  ether  is  again  added,  and  the  precipitate  thus  produced  is  dissolved  by  shak- 
ing the  mixture.  This  process  is  repeated  carefully,  adding  the  ether  and  shaking  the 
mixture  after  each  step,  until  the  precipitate  becomes  permanent.  An  excess  of  ether — 
from  eight  to  ten  times  the  bulk  of  the  alcoholic  extract  used— is  then  added,  the  test- 
tube  or  flask  is  carefully  corked,  and  the  mixture  is  set  aside  to  crystallize.  Gradually 
the  dense,  white  precipitate  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  becomes  attached  in  the 
form  of  resinous  drops  to  the  sides  of  the  glass ;  and  in  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  it 
be^ns  to  form  delicate,  acicular  crystals,  arranged  in  rosettes.  These  are  crystals  of  the 
glycocholate  of  soda ;  and  the  non-crystallizable  matter  remaining  is  the  taurocholate  of 
soda. 

To  separate  the  biliary  salts  from  each  other,  the  ether  is  rapidly  poured  oflT,  and  the 
crystalline  and  resinous  residue  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water.  On  the  addition  to  this 
solution  of  a  little  acetate  of  lead,  the  glycocholate  is  decomposed  and  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  glycocholate  of  lead,  leaving  the  taurocholate  in  solution.  The  glycocholate  of 
lead  is  then  separated  by  flltration,  and  the  subacetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the  filtered 
fluid.  This  decomposes  the  taurocholate,  and  the  taurocholate  of  lead  is  precipitated. 
The  subacetate  of  lead  will  decompose  both  the  glycocholate  and  the  taurocholate,  but 
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the  glycocholate  only  is  acted  tiis>ii  bj  the  acetate  of  lead.  The  gljcocholate  and  the 
taurocholate  of  lead  are  then  carefully  washed  and  treated  separately  with  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  gives  the  original  salts  in  nearly  a  pare  state. 

The  taurocholate  of  soda  is  a  proximate  principle  of  the  bile ;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  describe  fully  in  detail  the  purely  chemical  processes  by  which  it  is  decomposed. 
With  a  little  care,  the  taurocholic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity,  and, 
by  prolonged  boiling  with  potash,  it  may  be  decomposed  into  a  new  acid  and  taurine. 
Some  confusion  exists  in  the  books  about  the  name  of  this  new  acid.  Strecker  calls  it 
choleic  acid,  and  he  applies  the  name  of  cholic  acid  to  what  we  have  described  as  glyco- 
cholic  acid.  As  we  have  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  Lehmann,  we  shall  call  it  cholic 
acid.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  tliat  these  substances  are  formed  artificially  and 
are  not*  true  proximate  principles.  They  have  been  described  in  explanation  of  the  name 
taurocholic  acid,  which  has  been  applied  to  this  acid  on  the  assumption  that  the  different 
biliary  acids  are  formed  of  cholic  acid  united  with  taurine  or  other  basic  substances. 

If  human  bile  be  treated  in  the  manner  just  described,  frequently  no  crystalline  mat- 
ter is  obtained,  and,  when  it  exists,  it  is  in  very  small  quantity.  The  great  mass  of  the 
precipitate  is  composed  of  the  taurocholate  of  soda.    This,  when  it  has  been  thoroughly 
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purified,  is  whitisli  and  gummy,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  is  melted  with  sliplit  heat  and  is  inflammable.  Its  reaction  is  neutral.  It  has  a  pecul- 
iar sweetish-bitter  taste.  The  proportion  of  this  principle  in  the  bile  is  always  very  large, 
although  it  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  It  has  very  little  in  common  with  the 
salts  of  fatty  origin,  either  in  its  general  properties  or  composition,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
entirely  insoluble  in  ether,  and  its  acid  contains  nitrogen.    Another  peculiarity  in  its 
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composition,  and  one  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  glycocholate  of  soda,  is  that 
it  contains  two  atoms  of  sulphur.  One  of  its  important  properties  in  the  bile  is  that  it 
aids  in  the  solution  of  the  fats  contained  in  this  fluid,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  probably, 
in  the  solution  of  cholesterine. 

Glycoeholate  of  Soda, — We  have  necessarily  described  the  process  for  the  extraction 
of  the  glycoeholate  of  soda,  in  connection  with  the  taurocholate.  The  glycoeholate  is 
crystallizable  and  is  more  easily  obtained  in  a  condition  of  purity.  The  chemical  points 
of  difference  between  these  salts  are,  that  the  glycoeholate  is  precipitated  by  the  acetate 
of  lead  as  well  as  the  subacetate,  the  acetate  having  no  effect  upon  the  taurocholate  of 
soda,  and  that  the  glycocholic  acid  does  not  contain  sulphur.  By  treating  glycocholic 
acid  with  potash  at  a  high  temperature,  it  is  decomposed  into  cholic  acid  and  glycine,  or 
glycocoll.  It  is  this  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  glycocholic  acid.  In  their  physio- 
logical relations,  the  two  biliary  salts  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  identical. 

Origin  of  the  Biliary  Salts, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  principles  are  ele- 
ments of  secretion  and  are  produced  d«  novo  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In  no 
instance  have  they  ever  been  discovered  in  the  blood  in  health ;  and,  although  they  pre- 
sent certain  points  of  resemblance  with  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  they  have 
never  been  found  iu  the  excreta.  In  experiments  made  by  Mailer,  Kunde,  Lehmann,  and 
Moleschott,  on  frogs,  in  which  the  liver  was  removed  and  the  animal  survived  several 
days,  and,  in  the  observations  of  Moleschott,  between  two  and  three  weeks,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  determine  the  accumulation  of  the  biliary  salts  in  the  blood.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  for  supposing  that  these  principles  are  products  of  disassimilation. 
Once  discharged  into  the  intestine,  they  undergo  certain  changes  and  can  no  longer  be 
recognized  by  tlie  usual  tests ;  but  experiments  have  shown  that,  changed  or  unchanged, 
tliey  are  absorbed  with  the  elements  of  food.  They  are  probably  the  elements  con- 
cerned in  the  digestive  function  of  the  bile. 

Cholesterine. — Before  the  publication,  in  1802,  of  a  memoir  on  a  new  excretory  func- 
tion of  the  liver,  the  function  and  relations  of  cholesterine  were  not  known,  and  this  sub- 
stance was  hardly  mentioned  in  most  works  on  physiology.  As  we  believe  that  it  must 
now  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  products  of  disassimilation,  it 
becomes  interesting  and  important  to  study  its  properties  more  closely. 

Cholesterine  is  now  recognized  as  a  normal  constituent  of  various  of  the  tissues  and 
fluids  of  the  body.  Most  authors  state  that  it  is  found  in  the  bile,  blood,  liver,  nervous 
tissue,  crystalline  lens,  meconium,  and  fsecal  matter.  We  have  found  it  in  all  these  situa- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  fsBces,  where  it  does  not  exist  normally,  being  trans- 
formed into  stercorine  in  its  passage  down  the  intestinal  canal. 

In  the  fluids  of  the  body,  cholesterine  exists  in  solution  ;  but  by  virtue  of  what  con- 
stituents it  is  held  in  this  condition,  is  a  question  that  is  not  entirely  settled.  It  is  stated 
that  the  biliary  salts  have  the  power  of  holding  cholesterine  in  solution  in  the  bile,  and 
that  the  small  amount  of  fatty  acids  contained  in  the  blood  holds  it  in  solution  in  that 
fluid  ;  but  direct  experiments  on  this  point  are  wanting.  In  the  nervous  substance  and 
in  the  crystalline  lens,  it  is  united  ^^  molecule  d  molecule  "  to  the  other  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  these  tissues.  After  it  is  discharged  into  the  intestinal  canal,  when  it  is  not 
changed  into  stercorine,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  crystalline  form,  as  in  the  meconium  and 
in  the  feeces  of  animals  in  a  state  of  hibernation.  In  pathological  fluids  and  in  tumors, 
it  is  found  in  a  crystalline  form  and  may  be  detected  by  microscopical  examination. 

Cholesterine  is  usually  described  as  a  non-nitrogenized  principle,  having  all  the  prop- 
erties of  the  fats,  except  that  of  saponification  with  the  alkalies.  It  is  neutral,  inodor- 
ous, crystallizable,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  though 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  It  is  inflammable  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  It 
is  not  attacked  by  the  alkalies,  even  after  prolonged  boiling.    When  treated  with  strong 
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sulphoric  acid,  it  strikes  a  peculiar  red  color,  which  is  mentioned  by  fome  as  characteristic 
of  cbolesterine.  We  have  foand  that  it  possesses  this  character  in  common  with  the  so- 
called  seroline. 

Cholesterine  may  easily  and  certainly  be  recognized  by  the  form  of  its  crystals,  the  char- 
acters of  w^hich  can  be  made  oat  by  means  of  the  microscope.  They  are  rectangular  or 
rhomboidal,  exceedingly  thin  and  transparent,  of  variable  size,  with  distinct  and  generally 
regular  borders,  and  frequently  are  arranged 
in  layers,  with  the  borders  of  the  lower  stra- 
ta showing  through  those  which  are  super- 
imposed. This  arrangement  of  the  crystals 
takes  place  when  cholesterine  is  present  in 
considerable  quantity.  In  pathological  speci- 
mens, the  crystals  are  generally  few  in  num- 
ber and  isolated.  The  plates  of  cholesterine 
are  frequently  marked  by  a  cleavage  at  one 
comer,  tlie  lines  running  parallel  to  the  bor- 
ders; and  frequently  they  are  broken,  and 
the  line  of  fracture  is  generally  undulating. 
Frequently  the  plates  are  rectangular,  and 
sometimes  they  are  almost  lozenge-shaped. 
It  is  by  the  transparency  of  the  plates,  the 
parallelism  of  their  borders,  and  their  ten- 
dency to  break  in  parallel  lines,  that  we  rec- 
ognize cholesterine.  Crystals  of  cholesterine 
melt  at  293®  Fahr.,  but  they  are  formed  again 
when  the  temperature  falls  below  that  point.  The  determination  of  the  fusing-point  is 
one  of  the  means  of  distinguishing  cholesterine  from  seroline,  which  latter  fuses  at  90®  8'. 

Without  considering  in  detail  the  processes  which  have  been  employed  by  other 
observers  for  the  extraction  of  cliolesterine  from  the  blood,  bile,  and  various  tissues  of  the 
body,  we  shall  simply  describe  the  method  which  has  been  found  most  convenient  in  the 
various  analyses  we  have  made  for  this  substance.  In  analyses  of  gall-stones,  the  process 
is  very  simple;  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  pulverize  the  mass,  extract  it  with  boiling 
alcohol,  and  filter  the  solution  while  hot,  the  cholesterine  being  deposited  on  cooling. 
If  the  crystals  be  colored,  they  may  be  redissolved  and  filtered  through  animal  charcoal. 
It  is  only  when  this  substance  is  mixed  with  fatty  matters,  that  its  isolation  is  a  matter 
of  any  difficulty.  In  extracting  cholesterine  from  the  blood,  we  have  operated  on  both 
the  serum  and  clot,  and,  in  this  way,  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  it  in  greater  quan- 
tities in  this  fluid  than  have  been  observed  by  others,  who  have  employed  only  the  serum. 
The  following  is  the  process  for  quantitative  analysis,  which  was  fixed  upon  after  a 
number  of  experiments : 

The  blood,  bile,  or  brain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  first  carefully  weighed,  then  evaporated 
to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  and  afterward  pulverized  in  an  agate  mortar.  The  powder 
is  then  treated  with  ether,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  fluidounce  for  every  hundred  grains 
of  the  original  weight,  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  agitating  the  mixture  occa- 
sionally. The  ether  is  then  separated  by  filtration,  throwing  a  little  fresh  ether  on  the 
filter  80  as  to  wash  through  every  trace  of  the  fat,  and  the  solution  is  set  aside  to  evaporate. 
If  the  fluid,  especially  the  blood,  have  been  carefully  dried  and  pulverized,  when  the  ether 
is  added  it  divides  it  into  a  very  fine  powder  and  penetrates  every  part.  After  the  ether 
has  evaporated,  the  residue  is  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
a  fluidrachm  for  every  hundred  grains  of  the  original  weight  of  the  .specimen,  filtered 
while  hot  into  a  watch-glass,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  To  keep  the  fluid 
hot  while  filtering,  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  placed  in  the  chamber  of  a  large  water- 
bath,  or,  as  the  filtration  is  generally  rapid,  the  funnel  may  be  warmed  by  plunging  it 
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into  hot  water,  or  steaming  it,  taking  care  that  it  be  careftilly  wiped.  We  now  have  the 
choiesterine  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  saponifiable  fat.  After  tlie  fluid  has  evapo- 
rated, we  can  see  the  choiesterine  crystallized  in  the  watch-glass,  mingled  with  masses 
of  fat.  This  we  remove  by  saponiflcation  with  an  alkali ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  add 
a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  we  allow  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  residue  for  one  or  two  hours.  If  much  fat  be  present,  it  is  best  to  heat  the 
mixture  to  a  temperature  a  little  below  the  boiling-point;  but  in  analyses  of  the  blood 
this  is  not  necessary.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  largely  diluted  with  distilled  water, 
thrown  upon  a  small  filter,  and  thoroughly  washed  till  the  fluid  which  passes  through  is 
neutral.  We  then  dry  the  filter  and  fill  it  up  with  ether,  which,  in  passing  through, 
dissolves  out  the  choiesterine.  The  ether  is  then  evaporated,  the  residue  extracted  with 
boiling  alcohol  as  before,  the  alcohol  collected  on  a  watch-glass  previously  weighed,  and 
allowed  to  evaporate.  The  residue  consists  of  pure  choiesterine,  the  quantity  of  which 
may  be  estimated  by  weight. 

The  accuracy  of  this  process  may  be  tested  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  for  the  crys- 
tals have  so  distinctive  a  form  that  it  is  easy  to  determine,  by  examining  the  watch-glass, 
that  the  choiesterine  is  perfectly  pure.  In  making  this  analysis  quantitatively,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  all  the  manipulations ;  and,  for  determining  the  weight  of 
such  minute  quantities,  an  accurate  and  delicate  balance,  one,  at  least,  that  will  turn  with 
the  thousandth  of  a  gramme,  carefully  adjusted,  must  be  employed.  With  these  precau- 
tions, the  quantity  of  choiesterine  in  any  fluid  or  solid  may  be  determined  with  perfect 
accuracy ;  and  the  estimate  may  be  made  in  a  quantity  of  blood  not  exceeding  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains.  In  analyzing  the  brain  and  bile,  we  found  it  necessary  to  pass  the  first 
ethereal  solution  through  animal  charcoal,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  coloring  matter. 
In  doing  this,  the  charcoal  must  be  washed  with  fresh  ether  until  the  solution  which 
passes  through  is  brought  up  to  the  original  quantity.  The  other  manipulations  are  the 
same  as  in  the  analyses  of  the  blood.  In  examining  the  meconium,  we  found  that  the 
choiesterine  which  crystallized  from  the  first  alcoholic  extract  was  so  pure  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  subject  it  to  the  action  of  an  alkali. 

The  proportion  of  choiesterine  in  the  bile  is  not  very  large.  In  the  table,  it  is  esti- 
mated at  from  0*62  to  2*66  parts  per  thousand.  In  a  single  examination  of  the  human 
bile,  we  found  the  proportion  0'618  of  a  part  per  thousand. 

The  origin  and  destination  of  this  principle  involve,  as  we  believe,  an  office  of  the 
liver  which  has  not  hitherto  been  recognized  by  physiologists;  and  we  shall  consider 
these  questions  specially,  under  the  head  of  the  excretory  function  of  the  liver. 

Biliverdine, — The  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  blood  and  is  supposed  to  be  formed  from  it  in  the  liver.  It  gives 
to  the  bile  its  peculiar  tint,  and  has,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  property  of  coloring 
the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Whenever  the  flow  of  bile  is  seriously 
obstructed,  the  coloring  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  it  can  be  readily  detected 
in  the  serum  and  in  the  urine.  It  also  colors  the  skin  and  the  conjunctiva.  In  the  bile 
it  is  liquid,  but  it  may  be  coagulated  and  extracted  by  various  processes.  It  does  not 
exist  naturally  in  the  form  of  pigmentary  granulations. 

This  principle  is  precipitated  from  the  bile  by  boiling  with  milk  of  lime.  The  filtered 
residue  is  then  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime  and  leaves 
a  fatty  residue,  of  an  intense-green  color.  The  fat  is  then  removed  by  repeated  washings 
with  ether,  which  is  a  very  long  and  difficult  process.  The  preciintate  is  then  redissolved 
in  alcohol  with  ether  added,  which  gives  to  the  liquid  a  bluish-green  color,  and  leaves, 
after  evaporation,  a  dark-green  powder.  This  powder  contains  iron,  but  its  proportion 
has  never  been  accurately  estimated.  The  matter  thus  obtained  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  chloroform,  but  it  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  in  detail  all  of  the  chemical  investigations  which  have 
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been  made  into  the  ultimate  composition  and  the  modifications  of  this  and  the  other  col- 
oring matters.  Recent  researches  have  shown  that,  in  all  probability,  the  coloring  matter 
called  biliverdine  is  a  mixture  of  several  distinct  coloring  principles,  and  that  these  rapidly 
change  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  so  that  there  is  considerable  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  ultimate  composition  of  these  and  other  substances  of  the  same  class. 

Tests  for  Bile. — It  is  frequently  desired,  particularly  in  pathological  investigations, 
to  ascertain,  by  some  easy  test,  the  fact  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  bile  in  various 
of  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  interesting  physiological  ques- 
tion to  determine  the  course  and  destination  of  the  biliary  salts  nfter  the  bile  has  passed 
into  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  application  of  appropriate 
tests  to  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  tract  and  the  blood  of  the  portal  system.  The 
ingredients  of  the  bile  which  it  is  important  to  detect  are  biliverdine,  the  biliary  salts, 
and  eholesterine.  The  last-named  substance  can  be  detected  most  readily  by  applying 
the  method  which  we  have  just  described  for  its  extraction ;  but  several  tests  have  been 
proposed  for  the  detection,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  the  peculiar  biliary  salts. 

Test /or  Biliterdine, — There  is  one  test  so  simple  and  easy  of  application,  that  it  alone 
will  suflice  for  the  prompt  detection  of  biliverdine.  This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
urine,  where  the  presence  or  absence  of  bile  frequently  becomes  an  important  question. 

TTe  are  led  generally  to  suspect  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  fluids  of  the  body  by  their 
peculiar  color.  If  we  spread  out  the  suspected  fluid  in  a  thin  stratum  upon  a  white  sur- 
face, as  a  porcelain  plate,  and  add  a  single  drop  of  nitric  acid,  or,  what  is  better,  nitroso- 
nitric  acid,  if  the  coloring  matter  of  bile  be  present,  a  peculiar  play  of  colors  will  be  ob- 
served at  the  circumference  of  the  drop  of  acid  as  it  diffuses  itself.  The  color  will  rapidly 
change  from  blue  to  red,  orange,  purple,  and  finally  to  yellow.  This  is  due  to  tlie  action 
of  the  acid  upon  the  biliverdine ;  and  this  test  does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  cither  eho- 
lesterine or  the  biliary  salts.  It  is  used,  therefore,  only  when  we  wish  to  determine  the 
presence  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 

Test  for  the  Biliary  Salts. — The  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  reliable  test  for  the  biliary 
salts,  was  proposed  many  years  ago  by  Pettenkofer,  and  this  is  now  generally  known  as 
Pettenkofer's  test.  This  requires  some  care  and  practice  in  its  application,  but  it  is  entirely 
reliable;  and,  although  it  has  been  objected  that  there  are  other  substances,  beside  the 
biliary  salts,  which  produce  similar  reactions,  they  are  not  met  with  in  the  animal  fluids 
and  conse(iuently  are  not  liable  to  produce  confusion.  If  a  considerable  quantity  of  bile 
be  present  in  any  fluid,  and  if  there  be  not  a  large  admixture  of  animal  matters,  the  test 
may  be  employed  without  any  previous  preparation  ;  but,  in  delicate  examinations,  it  is 
best  to  evaporate  the  suspected  liquid,  extract  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  precipi- 
tate with  ether,  and  dissolve  the  ether-precipitate  in  distilled  water.  By  this  means  a 
clear  solution  is  obtained,  which  will  react  distinctly,  even  when  the  biliary  salts  exist 
in  very  small  quantity.  Pettenkofer's  test  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  biliary  salts,  what- 
ever be  their  fonn,  and  the  reaction  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  cholic  acid,  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  biliary  acids. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  common  methods  of  emjiloying  Pettenkofer's  test : 
To  the  suspected  solution  we  add  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  cane-sugar  in 
water.  Sulphuric  acid  is  then  slowly  added,  to  the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
bulk  of  the  liquid.  It  is  recommended  to  add  the  arid  slowly,  so  that  the  temperature 
shall  be  but  little  raised.  If  a  large  quantity  of  the  biliary  salts  be  present,  a  red  color 
shows  itself  almost  immediately  at  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  and  this  soon  exten(!s 
through  tlie  entire  liquid,  rapidly  deepening  until  it  becomes  of  a  dark-lake  or  purple. 
If  the  biliary  matters  exist  in  very  small  proi)ortion,  it  may  be  several  minutes  before  any 
red  color  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  change  to  a  purple  is  correspondingly  slow,  the 
whole  process  occupying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Many  organic  matters  may  bo 
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rendered  dark  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  the  sugar  itself  will  be  acted  upon^  even  if 
no  bile  be  present,  but  the  color  dae  to  the  sugar  alone  is  yellow.  The  peculiar  play  of 
colors  above  described  can  easily  be  recognized  after  a  little  practice,  and  is  observed 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  biliary  salts. 

The  ordinary  modifications  in  the  application  of  this  test  are  unimportant.  Some 
recommend  to  add  the  sulphuric  acid  first,  and  then  to  add  the  solution  of  sugar ;  and 
some,  after  adding  to  the  liquid  two-thirds  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  drop  into  the 
mixture  one  or  two  lumps  of  cane-sugar.  The  reaction  with  the  biliary  salts  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  whichever  of  these  methods  be  employed. 

Excretory  Function  of  the  Liver, 

In  1862,  in  studying  the  properties  and  physiological  relations  of  cholesterine,  we 
gave  the  first  definite  account  of  an  excretory  function  of  the  liver.  The  experiments  and 
observations  upon  which  we  based  our  conclusions  were  extended  and  laborious,  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  they  have  not  been  repeated  in  detail  by  other  observers ;  but  the  results 
must  be  taken  as  positive,  if  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  be  admitted,  and  they  have 
been  adopted,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  scientific  authorities.  The  details  of  these 
experiments  are  too  elaborate  to  be  given  in  full,  as  contained  in  the  original  memoir.^ 

The  few  statements  with  regard  to  the  function  of  cholesterine  to  be  found  in  works 
published  before  1862  are  very  indefinite.  In  most  treatises  on  physiology,  this  substance 
is  hardly  mentioned,  it  being  generally  regarded  as  a  curious  principle,  interesting  only 
to  the  physiological  chemist.  We  have  given,  in  the  memoir  referred  to,  extracts  from 
the  works  of  Carpenter,  Lehmann,  Mialhe,  and  Dalton,  which  contain  all  that  is  said 
with  regard  to  the  probable  function  of  cholesterine ;  and  these  quotations,  which  embody 
about  all  that  we  could  find  on  the  subject,  show  that  its  office  was  not  in  the  least 
understood.  Inasmuch  as  cholesterine  is  the  only  excrementitious  principle  as  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  bile,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  this  fluid  that  urea  does  to  the  urine,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ideas  of  physiologists,  with  regard  to  any  excretory  function  of  the  liver, 
must  have  been  very  indefinite  before  the  relations  of  cholesterine  had  been  determined. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is  whether  the  liver  has  any  excretory  function.  Some 
authors  have  assumed  that  the  bile  is  purely  excrementitious  and  has  no  function  as  a 
secretion.  This  question  we  have  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  diges- 
tion. The  confusion  that  has  arisen  with  regard  to  this  point  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  adopted  the  view  that  the  bile  was  simply  an  excretion  denied  to  it  any 
digestive  properties ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  believed  it  to  be  concerned  in 
digestion  would  not  admit  that  it  was  an  excretion.  We  have  shown  conclusively,  in 
treating  of  intestinal  digestion,  that  the  bile  is  so  important  in  this  process  as  to  be  essen- 
tial to  life;  but  we  have  shown,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  liver  eliminates  from  the 
blood  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  products  of  disassimilation.  It  will  be  found 
important,  as  bearing  upon  the  probable  function  of  the  bile,  to  apply  to  this  fiuid  the 
general  law  of  the  distinctions  between  secretions  and  excretions. 

Cells  of  glandular  epithelium  are  constantly  manufacturing,  out  of  materials  furnished 
by  the  blood,  the  elements  of  the  true  secretions ;  but  these  elements  do  not  preexist  in 
the  blood,  they  appear  de  novo  in  the  secreting  organ,  and  they  never  accumulate  in  the 
system  when  the  function  of  the  secreting  organ  is  disturbed.  Again,  the  true  secretions 
are  not  discharged  from  the  body,  but  they  have  a  function  to  perform  in  the  economy, 
and  are  poured  out  by  the  glands  intermittently,  at  the  times  when  this  function  is  called 
into  action.  As  far  as  the  biliary  salts  (the  taurocholate  and  glycocholate  of  soda)  are 
concerned,  the  bile  corresponds  entirely  to  the  true  secretions.  These  principles  are 
manufactured  by  the  liver,  they  do  not  preexist  in  the  blood,  and  they  do  not  accumu- 

>  FuwT,  Jr.,  JDftperitMfUal  RetearchM  into  a  Keto  Eaocretory  Function  qf  the  Liter,— American  Journal  «/" 
the  Medical  Selencee^  Philadelphia,  1802,  New  Series,  toL  zlir.,  p.  806,  et  »eq.;  and,  Recherchee  eaepirimentaUt  wr 
uns  nouvelle/onctUnt  du/ois^  Paris,  1868. 
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late  in  tbe  blood  when  their  formation  in  the  liver  is  disturbed.  The  researches  of 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  and  others  have  shown  that,  although  we  cannot  detect  the  biliary 
salts  in  the  blood  or  chyle  coming  from  the  intestine,  these  principles  are  not  discharged 
in  the  f»ce8.  All  of  these  facts  point  to  an  important  function  of  the  bile  as  a  secretion. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  discharged  constantly,  but,  dnriug  digestion,  its  flow  is  very  much 
more  abundant  than  at  any  other  time.  It  is  pretty  well  established  that,  during  the 
intervals  of  the  flow  of  the  secretions,  the  glands  are  manufacturing  the  materials  of 
secretion,  which  are  washed  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  great  afflux  of  blood  which  takes 
place  during  what  has  been  called  the  functional  activity  of  the  gland.  Now,  if  the  liver, 
in  addition  to  its  function  as  a  secreting  organ,  be  constantly  forming  bile  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  an  ezcrementitious  matter,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  bile  would  al- 
ways contain  a  certain  proportion  of  its  elements  of  secretion. 

The  constant  and  invariable  presence  of  cholesterine  in  the  bile  assimilates  it  in  every 
regard  to  the  excretions,  of  which  the  urine  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Cholesterine 
always  exists  in  the  blood  and  in  certain  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  not  produced 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  but  is  merely  separated  from  the  blood  by  this  organ.  It 
is  constantly  passed  into  the  intestine,  and  is  discharged,  although  in  a  modified  form,  in 
the  faces.  We  know  of  no  function  which  it  has  to  perform  in  the  economy,  any  more 
than  urea  or  any  other  of  the  ezcrementitious  principles  of  the  urine ;  and  we  have 
shown,  in  the  memoir  already  referred  to,  that  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  in  certain 
cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  liver  and  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning. 

Origin  of  Cholesterine. — Cholesterine  exists  in  largest  quantity  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain  and  nerves.  It  is  also  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver — ^probably  in  the 
bile  contained  in  this  organ — the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  spleen ;  but,  with  these  excep- 
tions, it  is  found  only  in  the  nervous  system  and  blood.  Two  views  present  themselves 
with  regard  to  its  origin.  It  is  either  deposited  in  the  nervous  matter  from  the  blood,  or 
it  is  formed  in  the  brain  and  taken  up  by  the  blood.  This  is  a  question,  however,  which 
can  be  settled  experimentally,  by  analyzing  the  blood  for  cholesterine  as  it  goes  to  the 
brain  by  the  carotid  and  as  it  comes  from  the  brain  by  the  internal  jugular.  The  cho- 
lesterine being  found  also  in  tlie  nerves,  and,  of  course,  a  large  quantity  of  nervous  mat- 
ter existing  in  the  extremities,  it  is  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  general  system. 

With  a  view  of  detei-mining  this  question,  we  made  the  following  experiments : 

Experiment  I. — In  this  experiment,  specimens  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  carotid, 
the  internal  jugular,  the  vena  cava,  hepatic  veins,  hepatic  artery,  and  portal  vein,  in  a  liv- 
ing animal  (a  dog  about  six  months  old).  In  addition,  we  took  a  specimen  of  bile  from 
the  gall-bladder,  and  some  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  These  were  all  carefully  ex- 
amined for  cholesterine,  and  the  following  were  the  main  results :  In  the  brain,  choles- 
terine was  found  in  large  quantity.  There  was  no  cholesterine  in  the  extract  of  the 
blood  from  the  carotid,  examined  three  days  after,  and  but  a  few  crystals,  eleven  days 
after.  Cholesterine  was  almost  immediately  discovered  in  the  extract  of  the  blood  from 
the  internal  jugular,  and  the  crystals  were  present  in  large  numbers  on  the  twelfth  day. 
In  this  experiment,  the  animal  was  etherized  when  the  blood  was  taken,  and  the  examina- 
tions for  cholesterine  were  not  quantitative.  In  the  succeeding  experiinents,  the  propor- 
tion of  cholesterine  in  the  different  specimens  of  blood  was  accurately  estimated,  and,  in 
most  of  them,  no  anaesthetic  was  used  during  the  operative  procedure. 

Experiment  II. — A  medium-sized  adult  dog  was  put  under  the  influence  of  ether,  and 
the  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular,  and  femoral  vein  exposed.  Specimens  of  blood  were 
drawn,  first  from  the  internal  jugular,  next  from  the  carotid,  and  last  from  the  femoral 
vein.  These  specimens  were  received  into  carefully- weighed  vessels,  and  weighed.  They 
were  then  analyzed  for  cholesterine  by  the  process  already  described,  with  the  follow- 
ing results : 
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Quantity  of  blood.  Cholesterlne.  Choletterliie  per 

Qraifi9.  grain%.  1,000  pta. 

Carotid 179*462  0189  0*774 

Internal  jugular 184-780  0108  0*801 

Femoral  vein. 183-886  0108  0*808 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  jugular  over  the  arterial  blood 8*488 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  femoral  vein  over  the  arterial  blood 4*184 

This  experiment  shows  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood  in  its 
passage  through  the  brain,  and  an  increase,  even  a  little  greater,  in  the  blood  passing 
through  the  vessels  of  the  posterior  extremity.  To  facilitate  the  operation,  however, 
the  animal  was  brought  completely  under  the  influence  of  ether,  which,  from  its  action 
upon  the  brain,  would  not  improbably  produce  some  temporary  disturbance  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  that  organ,  and  consequently  might  interfere  with  the  experiment.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  this  diflSculty,  we  performed  the  following  experiments  without  adminis- 
tering an  anaesthetic :  , 

Experiment  III. — A  small,  young  dog  was  secured  to  the  operating-table,  and  the  inter- 
nal jugular  and  carotid  were  exposed  upon  the  right  side.  Blood  was  taken,  first  from  the 
jugular,  and  afterward  from  the  carotid.  The  femoral  vein  upon  the  same  side  was  then 
exposed,  and  a  specimen  of  blood  was  taken  from  that  vessel.  The  animal  was  very 
quiet  under  the  operation,  although  no  antesthetic  was  used,  so  that  the  blood  was  drawn 
without  any  difficulty  and  without  the  slightest  admixture. 

The  three  specimens  were  analyzed  for  cholesterine,  with  the  following  results : 

Quantity  of  blood.  Gholefttcrine.  Cholesterine  per 

ffraifu.  ffrains.  1,000  pts. 

Carotid 143*626  0*679  0*967 

Internal  jugular 29*966  0046  1*646 

Femoral  vein 46036  0046  1*028 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  jugular  over  the  arterial  blood 69*772 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  femoral  vein  over  the  arterial  blood 6*308 

Experiment  IV. — A  large  and  powerful  dog  was  secured  to  the  operating-table,  and 
the  carotid  and  internal  jugular  were  exposed.  Specimens  of  blood  were  taken  from  these 
vessels,  first  from  the  jugular,  and  were  carefully  weighed  and  analyzed  for  cholesterine 
in  the  usual  way.    The  following  results  were  obtained : 

Quantity  of  blood.  Cholesterine.  Cholesterine  per 

grains.  ffrains,  1,000  pta. 

Carotid 140847  0*108  0*768 

Internal  jugular 97*811  0092  0*947 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  passing  through  the  brain 23*807 

Experiment  III.  shows  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  cholesterine  in 
the  blood  passing  through  the  brain,  while  the  increase  is  comparatively  slight  in  tlio 
blood  of  the  femoral  vein.  The  proportion  of  cholesterine  is  also  large  in  the  arterial 
blood,  as  compared  with  other  observations. 

Experiment  IV.  shows  but  a  slight  difference  in  the  quantity  of  cholesterine  in  the 
arterial  blood  in  the  two  animals;  the  proportion  in  the  knimal  that  was  etherized  being 
0*774  per  1,000,  and  in  the  animal  that  was  not  etherized,  0*768  per  1,000,  the  difference 
being  but  0*006 ;  but,  as  was  suspected,  the  ether  seemed  to  have  an  influence  npon  the 
quantity  of  cholesterine  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  brain.  In  the 
first  instance  the  increase  was  but  3*488  per  cent.,  while  in  the  latter  it  was  23*307  per 
cent. 

The  natural  conclusions  to  bo  drawn  from  those  observations,  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  cholesterine  in  the  economy,  are  the  following :  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
brain  and  nerves  contain  a  large  quantity  of  this  substance,  which  is  found  in  hardly  any 
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other  of  the  tissaes  of  the  body ;  and  these  experiments,  especially  Experiments  III.  and 
IV.,  show  til  at  the  blood  that  comes  from  the  brain  contains  a  mnch  larger  quantity  of 
cholesterine  than  the  blood  supplied  to  this  organ. 

The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  cholesterine  is  produced  in  the  brain  and  is  taken  up  by 
the  blood  as  it  passes  through  this  organ. 

But  the  brain  is  not  the  only  part  where  cholesterine  is  produced.  It  will  be  seen  by 
Experiment  II.  that  there  is  4-134  per  cent.,  and  in  Experiment  III.,  6*808  per  cent,  of 
increase  in  cholesterine  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  inferior  extremities, 
and  probably  about  the  same  in  other  parts  of  the  muscular  system.  In  examining  these 
tissues  chemically,  we  find  that  the  muscles  contain  no  cholestenne,  but  that  it  is  abun- 
dant in  the  nerves ;  and,  as  we  have  found  that  the  proportion  of  cholesterine  is  immense- 
ly increased  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  greet  centre  of  the  nervous  system, 
taken^  as  the  specimens  were,  from  the  intemd  jugular,  which  collects  the  blood  mainly 
from  the  brmn  and  very  little  from  the  muscular  system,  it  is  very  probable  that,  in  the 
general  venous  system,  the  cholesterine  which  the  blood  contains  is  produced  in  the 
substance  of  the  nerves. 

If  the  above  conclusion  be  correct,  and  if  cholesterine  be  one  of  the  products  of  the 
disassimilation  of  nervous  tissue,  its  formation  would  be  proportionate  in  activity  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  nerves;  and  any  thing  which  interfered  to  any  great  extent  with  their 
nutrition  would  diminish  the  quantity  of  cholesterine  produced.  In  the  production  of 
urea  by  the  general  system,  which  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  cholesterine,  mus- 
cular activity  increases  the  quantity,  and  inaction  diminislies  it,  on  account  of  their 
influence  upon  nutrition.  In  cases  of  paralysis,  we  have  a  diminution  of  the  nutritive 
forces  in  the  parts  aflfected,  especially  of  the  nervous  system,  wliich,  after  a  time,  becomes 
so  disorganized  that,  although  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  be  removed,  the  nerves  cannot 
resume  their  functions.  It  is  true  that  we  have  this  disorganization  taking  place  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  muscles,  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  marked  as  it  is  in  the  nerves. 
We  should  be  able,  then,  to  confirm  the  observations  on  animals  by  examining  the 
blood  in  cases  of  paralysis,  when  we  should  expect  to  find  a  very  marked  difierence  in 
the  quantity  of  cholesterine,  between  the  venous  blood  coming  from  the  paralyzed  parts 
and  the  blood  from  other  parts  of  the  body.  With  this  point  in  view,  we  made  analyses 
of  the  blood  from  both  arms,  in  three  cases  of  hemiplegia : 

Com  I. — Sarah  Rumsby,  ret.  47,  was  afibcted  with  hemiplegia  of  the  left  side.  Two 
years  ago  she  was  attacked  with  apoplexy  and  was  insensible  for  three  days.  When  she 
recovered  consciousness,  she  found  herself  paralyzed  on  the  left  side.  She  said  she  had 
epilepsy  four  or  five  years  before  the  attack  of  apoplexy.  Now  she  has  entire  paralysis 
of  motion  of  tlie  affected  side,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  power  over  the  fingers, 
but  sensation  is  perfect.    The  speech  is  not  affected.    The  general  health  is  good. 

C(ue  II. — Anna  Wilson,  at.  23,  Irish,  was  affected  with  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side. 
Four  montljs  ago  she  was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  from  which  she  recovered  in  one  day, 
with  loss  of  motion  and  sensation  of  the  right  side.  She  is  now  improving  and  can  use 
the  right  arm  slightly.  The  log  is  not  so  much  improved,  because  she  will  make  no  effort 
to  use  it. 

Case  III. — Ilonora  Sullivan,  »t.  40,  Irish,  was  affected  with  hemiplegia  of  the  right 
side.  About  six  months  ago  s^e  was  attacked  with  apoplexy  and  recovered  consciousness 
the  next  day,  with  paralysis.  The  leg  was  less  affected  than  the  arm,  from  the  first. 
The  cause  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  the  attending  physician,  to  be  due  to  an 
embolus.  Her  condition  is  now  about  the  same  as  regards  the  arm,  but  the  leg  has 
somewhat  improved. 

These  cases  all  occurred  at  the  BlackwelFs  Island  Hospital.  The  treatment  in  all 
consisted  of  good  diet,  frictions,  passive  motion,  and  use  of  the  paralyzed  members  as 
much  as  possible. 

A  small  quantity  of  blood  was  drawn  from  both  arms  in  these  three  cases.     It  was 
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drawn  from  the  paralyzed  side,  in  each  instance,  with  great  difficulty,  and  but  a  small 
quantity  coold  be  obtained. 

The  specimens  were  all  examined  for  cholesterine,  with  the  following  results : 

Table  of  Quantities  of  Cholesterine  in  Blood  of  Paralyzed  and  Sound  Sides, 
in  Three  Cases  of  Hemiplegia, 


Blood. 

Cholesterine. 

Cholesterine  per  1,000. 

Gnint. 

Gnlak 

Case      I. 
Do. 

Paralyzed  side. 
Sound  side. .. 

56-458 

128-407 

0-062 

The  watch  -  glass  contained 
0081  of  a  grain  of  a  granu- 
lar  substance,  but  the  most 
careful  examination  failed  to 
reveal  a  single  crystal  of  cho- 
lesterine. 

0-481. 

Case    U. 
Do. 

Paralyzed  side. 
Sound  side... 

18-881 
66-396 

6-062 

Same  as  Case  I. 
0-808. 

Case  III. 
Do. 

Paralyzed  side. 
Sound  side . . . 

21-842 
52-261 

0031 

Same  as  Case  I. 
0-579. 

The  result  of  these  examinations  is  very  interesting:  not  a  single  crystal  of  choleste- 
rine was  found  in  any  of  the  three  specimens  of  blood  from  the  paralyzed  side,  while 
about  the  normal  quantity  was  found  in  the  blood  from  the  sound  side.  As  the  nutrition 
of  other  tissues  is  interfered  with  in  paralysis,  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively,  from 
these  observations  alone,  that  cholesterine  is  produced  in  the  nervous  system  only. 
But  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  is  undoubtedly  most  affected ;  and  these  observations, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  experiments  on  animals,  point  very  strongly  to 
such  a  conclusion. 

Our  experiments  upon  animals  were  so  marked  and  invariable  in  their  results,  even 
when  performed  nnder  different  conditions,  that  they  leave  hardly  any  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  brain,  takes  up  cholesterine.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  show,  by  actual  demonstration,  that  the  general  system  of  nerves  also  gives  np 
cholesterine  to  the  blood ;  but  the  fact  that  the  venous  blood  coming  from  the  extremi- 
ties contains  more  cholesterine  than  the  arterial  blood,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  none  of  the'  tissues  of  the  extremities  contain  cholesterine,  except  the  nerves, 
renders  it  more  than  probable  that  the  nerves,  as  well  as  the  brain,  are  the  seat  of  the 
formation  of  this  principle. 

Elimination  of  Cholesterine  hy  the  Liver. — We  attempted  to  demonstrate  experimen- 
tally the  separation  of  cholesterine  from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
determined  its  passage  into  the  blood  circulating  through  the  brain.  In  the  first  series 
of  experiments  upon  this  subject,  we  endeavored  to  show,  in  the  same  animal,  the  origin 
of  cholesterine  in  certain  parts,  and  the  mechanism  of  its  elimination.  In  these  experi- 
ments, which  were  only  approximative,  as  wo  had  not  then  succeeded  in  extracting  the 
cholesterine  perfectly  pure,  we  commenced  with  the  arterial  blood,  examining  it  as  it 
went  to  the  brain  by  the  carotid,  analyzing  the  substance  of  the  brain,  then  analyzing 
the  blood  as  it  came  from  the  brain  by  the  internal  jugular,  examining  the  blood  as  it 
went  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein,  examining  the  secretion  of  the 
liver,  then  the  blood  as  it  came  from  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  vein,  examining,  also, 
the  blood  of  the  abdominal  vena  cava.  The  analyses  of  the  blood  from  the  carotid,  inter- 
nal Jugular,  and  vena  cava,  have  already  been  referred  to  in  treating  of  the  origin  of 
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oholesterine.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  this  substance 
in  the  internal  jugolar,  and  but  a  small  quantity  in  the  carotid,  showing  that  it  was 
formed  in  the  brain.  We  now  give  the  conclusion  of  these  obseryations,  which  bears 
upon  the  separation  of  cholesterine  from  the  blood : 

Experiment  I. — Specimens  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein, 
and  hepatic  vein,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bile  was  taken  from  the  gall-bladder.  These 
specimens  were  treated  in  the  manner  already  indicated ;  viz.,  evaporated  and  pulverized, 
extracted  with  ether,  the  ether  evaporated  and  the  residue  extracted  with  boiling  alco- 
hol, this  evaporated,  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  added,  and  the  specimen  then  subjected 
to  microscopical  examination. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  extract  from  the  portal  vein  showed  quite  a  number 
of  crystals  of  cholesterine.    These  were  observed  after  the  fluid  had  nearly  evaporated. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  extract  from  the  hepatic  artery,  made  after  the  fluid 
had  nearly  evaporated,  showed  a  considerable  quantity  of  cholesterine,  more  than  was 
observed  in  the  preceding  specimen.  There  were  also  observed  a  few  crystals  of  ster- 
corine. 

The  first  examination  of  the  extract  from  the  hepatic  vein,  which  was  made  just 
before  the  potash  was  added,  showed  a  number  of  fatty  masses,  with  some  crystals  of 
stercorine.  The  solution  of  potash  was  then  added,  and,  two  days  after,  another  careful 
examination  was  made,  revealing  nothing  but  fatty  globules  and  granules.  The  watch- 
glass  was  then  sot  aside  and  was  examined  eleven  days  after,  when  the  fluid  had  entirely 
evaporated.  At  this  examination,  a  few  crystals  of  cholesterine  were  observed  for  the 
first  time.    There  were  also  a  number  of  crystals  of  margaric  and  stearic  acid. 

All  the  examinations  of  the  extract  from  the  bile  showed  cholesterine ;  and  the  pre- 
cipitate consisted,  indeed,  of  this  substance  in  a  nearly  pure  state. 

Taking  these  experiments  in  connection  with  the  first  observations  upon  the  carotid  and 
internal  jugular,  while  the  one  series  demonstrates  pretty  conclusively  that  cholesterine 
is  formed  in  the  brain,  the  other  shows  that  it  disappears,  in  a  measure,  from  the  blood 
in  its  passage  through  the  liver,  and  is  passed  into  the  bile.  In  other  words,  it  is  formed 
<n  the  nervous  tissue  and  is  prevented  from  accumulating  in  the  blood  by  its  excretion 
by  the  liver.  This  suixRcsts  an  interesting  scries  of  inquiries;  and  this  fact,  fully  sub- 
stantiated, would  be  as  important  to  the  pathologist  as  to  the  physiologist.  But,  in  order 
to  settle  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  more  than  make  an  approximative 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  cholesterine  removed  from  the  blood  by  the  liver.  The  quan- 
tity thus  removed  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  this  organ  should  bo  estimated,  if 
possible,  03  closely  as  the  quantity  which  the  blood  gains  in  its  passage  through  the  brain. 
This  estimate,  however,  is  more  difficult.  The  operation  for  obtaining  the  specimens  of 
blood,  in  the  first  place,  is  much  more  serious  than  that  for  collecting  blood  from  the  carot- 
id and  internal  jugular.  It  is  very  difficult  to  take  the  unmixed  blood  from  the  hepatic 
vein ;  and  the  exposure  of  the  liver,  if  prolonged,  may  interfere  with  its  eliminative  func- 
tion, in  the  same  way  that  exposure  of  the  kidneys  arrests,  in  a  few  moments,  the  flow 
from  the  ureters.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  administration  of  ether  does  not 
interfere  with  the  elimination  of  cholesterine  by  the  liver,  as  it  does,  apparently,  with  its 
formation  in  the  brain.  Anaesthetics,  as  we  know,  have  a  peculiar  and  special  action  upon 
the  brain,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  vegetative  life,  such 
as  secretion  or  excretion ;  and,  we  may  suppose,  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  dopu- 
rative  function  of  the  liver.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  is  the  case,  for  the  operation  of 
taking  blood  from  the  abdominal  vessels  is  immensely  increased  in  difficulty  by  the  strug- 
gles of  an  animal  that  is  not  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic. 

"With  the  view  of  settling  the  question  of  the  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  the  choles- 
terine of  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  liver,  by  an  accurate  quantitative  analysis, 
we  repeated  the  operation  for  drawing  blood  from  the  vessels  which  go  into  and  emerge 
from  the  liver.    In  the  first  trial,  the  blood  was  drawn  so  unsatisfactorily,  and  the  oper- 
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ation  was  so  prolonged,  that  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  complete  the  analysis, 
and  the  experiment  was  abandoned.  In  the  following  experiment  we  were  more  sac- 
cessful. 

Experiment  II. — A  good-sized  bitch  (pregnant)  was  brought  completely  under  the 
influence  of  ether,  the  abdomen  was  laid  freely  open,  and  blood  was  drawn,  first  from  the 
hepatic  vein,  and  next  from  the  portal  vein.  The  taking  of  the  blood  was  entirely  satis- 
factory, the  operation  being  done  rapidly,  and  the  blood  collected  without  any  admixture. 
A  specimen  of  blood  was  then  taken  from  the  carotid,  to  represent  the  blood  from  the 
hepatic  artery,  assuming  that  the  arterial  blood  is  of  uniform  composition. 

The  three  specimens  of  blood  were  then  examined  in  the  usual  way  for  cholesterine, 
with  the  following  results 

Qoantity  of  blood.  Cbolostorine.  Cholesterine  per 

grains.  grains.  1,000  pt8. 

Arterial  blood 159-537  0*200  1-267 

Portalvein 108*257  0170  1*009 

Hepatic  vein 79*848  0077  0*964 

Percentage  of  loss  in  aiierial  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  liver 23*309 

Percentage  of  loss  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein 4*460 

This  experiment  proves  positively,  what  there  was  good  ground  for  supposing  from 
Experiment  I.,  that  cholesterine  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  liver ;  and  here  we 
may  note,  in  passing,  a  striking  coincidence  between  the  analysis  in  a  previous  experiment, 
in  which  the  blood  was  studied  in  its  passage  through  tlie  brain,  and  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, where  the  blood  was  examined  after  its  passage  through  the  liver.  The  gain  of 
the  arterial  blood  in  cholesterine  in  passing  through  the  brain  was  23*307  per  cent.,  and 
the  loss  of  this  substance  in  passing  through  the  liver  is  23*309  per  cent.  There  must 
be,  of  course,  the  same  quantity  separated  by  the  liver  as  is  produced  by  the  nervous 
system,  it  being  formed,  indeed,  only  to  bo  separated  by  this  organ,  its  formation  being 
continuous,  and  its  removal  necessarily  the  same,  in  order  to  prevent  its  accumulation  in 
the  circulating  fluid.  The  almost  exact  coincidence  between  these  two  quantities,  in 
specimens  taken  from  different  animals,  though  not  at  all  necessary  to  prove  the  fact  just 
mentioned,  is  still  very  striking. 

It  is  shown  by  Experiment  II.  that  the  portal  blood,  as  it  goes  into  the  liver,  contains 
but  a  small  percentage  of  cholesterine  over  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  while  the  per- 
centage in  the  arterial  blood  is  large.  The  arterial  blood  is  the  mixed  blood  of  the  entire 
system ;  and,  as  it  probably  passes  through  no  organ  which  diminishes  its  cholesterine 
before  it  gets  to  the  liver,  it  contains  a  quantity  of  this  substance  which  must  be  removed. 
The  portal  blood,  coming  from  a  limited  part  of  the  system,  contains  less  cholesterine, 
although  it  gives  up  a  certain  quantity.  In  the  circulation  in  the  liver,  the  portal  system 
largely  predominates  and  is  necessary  to  other  important  functions  of  this  organ,  such  as 
the  production  of  sugar ;  but,  soon  after  the  portal  vein  enters  the  liver,  its  blood  becomes 
mixed  with  that  from  the  hepatic  artery,  and  from  this  mixture  the  cholesterine  is  sep- 
arated. It  is  only  necessary  that  blood,  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  cholesterine, 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  bile- secreting  cells,  in  order  that  this  substance  shall  be 
separated.  The  fact  that  it  is  eliminated  by  the  liver  is  proven  with  much  less  difficulty 
than  that  it  is  formed  in  the  nervous  system.  In  fact,  its  presence  in  the  bile,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  constant  removal  from  the  blood,  consequent  on  its  constant  formation 
and  absorption  by  this  fluid,  are  almost  sufficient  in  themselves  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  eliminated  by  the  liver.  This,  however,  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  preceding 
analyses  of  the  blood  going  to  and  coming  from  this  organ. 

In  treating  of  the  composition  of  the  foeces,  we  have  considered  so  fully  the  changes 
which  the  cholesterine  of  the  bile  undergoes  in  its  passage  down  the^intestinal  canal,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  this  portion  of  the  subject  again.  We  have  made  but  one 
examination  of  the  quantity  of  stercorine  contained  in  the  daily  fuical  evacuation,  and, 
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aasnming  that  the  amount  of  cholesterine  excreted  bj  the  liver  in  twenty-four  hoars  is 
equal  to  the  amount  of  stercorine  found  in  the  evacuations,  the  quantity  is  about  ten  and 
a  half  grains.  This  corresponds  with  the  estimates  of  the  daily  quantity  of  cholesterine 
excreted,  calculated  from  its  proportion  in  the  bile  and  the  estimated  daily  amount  of 
bile  produced  by  the  liver. 

To  complete  the  chain  of  the  evidence  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  cholesterine  is 
an  excrementitious  principle  which  is  formed  in  certain  of  the  tissues  and  eliminated  by 
the  liver,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  blood  when 
the  eliminating  function  of  the  liver  is  interrupted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
only  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  followed  by  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  that 
Pr6vost  and  Dumas  were  able  to  demonstrate  the  preexistence  of  this  principle  in  the  cir- 
culating fluid  and  to  indicate  the  mechanism  of  its  separation  from  the  blood  by  the  kid- 
neys. This  mode  of  study  has  been  applied  to  certain  of  the  elements  of  the  bile,  though 
without  success ;  for  Miillcr,  Kunde,  Lehmann,  and  Moleschott,  who  extirpated  the  livers 
from  frogs,  looked  in  the  blood  only  for  the  biliary  salts.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
repeat  these  experiments  upon  frogs  and  analyze  the  blood  for  cholesterine,  but  we  have 
arrived  at  very  positive  results  in  the  study  of  the  blood  in  diseased  conditions  of  the 
liver,  that  are  interesting  alike  to  the  physiologist  and  the  pathologist. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  cases  of  ordinary  icterus  are  not  of  a  grave  character, 
while  there  are  instances  in  which  the  jaundice,  though  less  marked  as  regards  coloration 
of  the  skin,  is  a  very  different  condition.  Chemists  have  analyzed  the  blood,  in  the  hope 
of  explaining  this  difference  by  the  presence,  in  the  grave  cases,  of  the  taurocholate  and 
glycocliolate  of  soda ;  but  their  failure  to  detect  these  principles  leaves  the  question  still 
uncertain.  The  real  distinction,  arguing  from  purely  theoretical  considerations,  would  lie 
in  the  proposition  that,  in  cases  of  simple  jaundice,  there  is  merely  a  resorption  from  the 
biliary  passages  of  the  coloring  matter* of  the  bile,  and,  in  grave  cases — which  are  almost 
invariably  fatal — there  is  retention  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood. 

We  have  not  been  able,  on  account  of  the  insolubility  of  cholesterine,  to  observe  the 
effects  of  injecting  it  into  the  blood-vessels,  but  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
an  examination  of  the  blood  of  a  patient  in  the  last  stages  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  accom- 
panied with  jaundice,  and  we  compared  it  with  an  examination  of  the  blood  of  a  patient 
suffering  from  simple  icterus.  Both  of  these  patients  had  decoloration  of  the  froces ;  but 
in  the  first  the  icterus  was  a  grave  symptom,  accompanying  the  last  stages  of  disorgani- 
zation of  the  liver,  while  in  tlie  latter  it  was  simply  dependent  on  duodenitis,  and  the 
prognosis  was  favorable  and  verified  by  the  result.  As  icterus  accompanying  jaundice  is 
of  very  infrequent  occurrence,  we  were  fortunate  in  having  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  two  cases. 

Without  giving  in  full  the  details  of  these  cases  and  the  examinations,  which  are  con- 
tained in  our  original  memoir  on  cholesterine,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  state  the  main  results 
of  the  examinations  of  the  blood  and  faeces. 

In  the  case  of  simple  jaundice  from  duodenitis,  in  which  there  was  no  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  system,  a  specimen  of  blood,  taken  from  the  arm,  presented  undoubted  en- 
dences  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  but  the  proportion  of  cholesterine  was  not 
increased,  being  only  0*508  of  a  i)art  per  thousand.  The  faeces  contmned  a  large  propor- 
tion of  saponifiablo  fat,  but  no  cholesterine  or  stercorine. 

In  the  case  of  cirrhosis  with  jaundice,  there  were  ascites  and  great  general  prostra- 
tion. This  patient  died  a  few  days  after  the  blood  and  fasces  had  been  examined,  and 
the  liver  was  found  in  a  condition  of  cirrhosis,  with  the  liver-cells  shrunken,  and  the 
gall-bladder  contracted.  In  this  ease  the  blood  contained  1-850  pt.  of  cholesterine  per 
thousand,  more  than  double  the  largest  quantity  we  had  ever  found  in  health.  The  faeces 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  stercorine. 

Inasmuch  as  cases  frequently  present  themselves  in  which  there  are  evidences  of  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver,  with  little  if  any  constitutional  disturbance,  while  others  are  attended 
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with  grave  nervons  sTmptoms,  it  seemed  fm  interesting  question  to  determine  whether  it 
be  possible  for  cholesterine  to  accnmulate  in  the  blood  without  the  ordinary  evidence  of 
jaundice.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  blood  in  two  strongly-contrasted 
cases  of  cirrhosis,  in  neither  of  which  was  there  jaundice. 

One  of  these  patients  had  been  tapped  repeatedly  (about  thirty  times),  but  the  ascites 
was  the  only  troublesome  symptom,  and  his  general  health  was  pretty  good.  In  this  case 
the  proportion  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood  was  only  0*246  of  a  part  per  thousand,  con- 
siderably below  the  quantity  that  we  had  found  in  health. 

The  other  patient  had  cirrhosis,  but  he  was  confined  to  the  bed  and  was  very  feeble. 
The  proportion  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood  in  this  case  was  0*922  of  a  part  per  thousand, 
a  little  above  the  largest  proportion  we  had  found  in  health. 

Like  the  examinations  of  the  blood  in  the  three  cases  of  paralysis,  these  pathological 
observations  are  not  sufficient,  in  themselves,  to  establish  the  function  of  cholesterine ; 
but,  taken  in  connection  with  our  other  experiments,  they  fuUy  confirm  our  views  with 
regard  to  the  excretory  function  of  the  liver.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  organic  disease  of 
the  liver,  accompanied  with  grave  symptoms  generally  aficcting  the  nervous  system,  does 
not  differ  in  its  pathology  from  cases  of  simple  jaundice  in  the  fact  of  retention  of  the 
biliary  salts  in  the  blood ;  but  these  grave  symptoms,  it  is  more  than  probable,  ore  due 
to  a  deficiency  in  the  elimination  of  cholesterine — ^the  true  excrementitious  principle  of 
the  bile — and  its  consequent  accumulation  in  the  system.  Like  the  accumulation  of  urea 
in  structural  disease  of  the  kidney,  this  produces  blood-poisoning ;  and  we  have  charac- 
terized this  condition  by  the  name  CholestersDmia,  a  term  expressing  a  pathological  con- 
dition, but  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  physiological  relations  of  cholesterine. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  the  preceding  observations,  numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  upon  the  relations  of  cholesterine  to  nutrition  and  disassimilation ;  but  most  of 
those  observations  in  which  attempts  were  made  to  produce  toxic  effects  by  ii^ecting  cho- 
lesterine into  the  blood  have  been  unsuccessful.  In  1873,  Koloman  Mtlller  (  Ueher  CholeB- 
Urdmie. — Archhfar  experimenUlle  Pathologic  und  Fharmakoloffie,  Leipzig,  1873,  Bd.  i., 
S.  213,  et  seq,)  succeeded  in  iigecting  cholesterine  without  producing  any  bad  effects  by 
mechanical  obstruction  of  the  blood-vessels.  He  made  a  preparation  by  rubbing  choles- 
terine with  glycerine  and  mixing  the  mass  with  soap  and  water.  He  injected  into  the 
veins  of  dogs,  2*16  fluidounces  of  this  solution,  containing  about  69  grains  of  choles- 
terine. In  five  experiments  of  this  kind,  he  produced  a  complete  representation  of  the 
phenomena  of  "  grave  jaundice."  Mailer's  experimenta  are  in  exact  accordance  with 
our  views  concerning  the  physiological  and  pathological  relations  of  cholesterine.  Picot 
{Journal  de  Vanatomis,  Paris,  1872,  tome  viii.,  p.  246,  et  seq,)  has  reported  a  fatal  case 
of  "  grave  jaundice,"  in  which  he  determined  a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  choles- 
terine in  the  blood,  the  quantity  being  1*804  per  1,000. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  facts,  the  missing  link  in  our  own  chain  of  evidence  having 
been  supplied  by  the  experiments  of  Mailer,  the  excrementitious  function  of  the  liver, 
consisting  in  the  separation  of  cholesterine  from  the  blood  and  its  discharge  in  the  faeces 
in  the  form  of  stercorine,  must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  definitely  established. 

Production  of  Sugar  in  the  Liver. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  chief  and  the  only  important  office  of  the  liver  was 
to  produce  bile,  and  all  physiological  researches  into  the  functions  of  this  organ  were 
then  directed  to  the  question  of  the  uses  of  the  biliary  secretion;  but,  in  1848,  it  was 
announced  by  Bernard  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  liver  a  now  and  important  function, 
and  he  proceeded  to  show,  by  an  ingeniously-conceived  series  of  experiments,  that  the 
liver  is  constantly  producing  sugar  of  the  variety  that  had  long  been  recognized  in  the 
urine  of  persons  suffering  from  diabetes  mellitus.  The  great  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal importance  of  the  discovery,  attested,  as  it  was,  by  experiments  which  seemed  to  be 
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po^tively  condnsive  in  their  resnlts,  excited  the  most  profound  scientific  interest.  Dur- 
ing the  present  centiirj,  indeed,  there  have  been  few  physiological  questions  that  have 
attracted  so  much  attention;  and  the  observations  of  Bernard  were  soon  repeated, 
modified,  and  extended  hj  experimentalists  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  world.  In  1867, 
Bernard  discovered  a  sugar-forming  material  in  the  liver,  analogous  in  its  composition 
and  properties  to  starch ;  and  this  seemed  to  complete  the  history  of  glycogenesis. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  glycogenic  theory,  it  was  found  that  other  changes 
were  effected  in  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  liver ;  and  physiologists  then  under- 
stood, for  the  first  time,  how  glandular  organs  might  produce  secretions  and  yet  not  dis- 
charge them  into  excretory  ducts.  This,  indeed,  pointed  the  way  to  the  explanation 
of  the  function  of  the  ductless  glands.  It  is  perfectly  correct  to  say  that  the  liver 
secretes  sugar ;  but  the  secretion,  in  this  instance,  is  carried  away  by  the  blood,  and,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  liver  is  to  bo  regarded  as  a  ductless  gland.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that,  even  after  having  studied  fully  the  secretion  and  the  physiological  relations  of 
the  bile,  we  have  to  consider  other  glandular  functions  of  the  liver  which  are  hardly  less 
important. 

Etidence*  of  a  Glycogenic  Function  in  the  Liver, — The  proof  of  the  glycogenic  func- 
tion of  the  liver  rests  upon  the  fact,  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Bernard,  that,  in 
all  animals,  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  veins  contains  sugar,  and 
that  the  presence  of  this  principle  here  is  not  dependent  upon  the  starch  or  sugar  of 
the  food.  Bernard  assumes  to  have  proven  that,  in  carnivorous  animals,  never  having 
taken  starch  or  sugar  into  the  alimentary  canal  except  in  the  milk,  there  is  no  sugar  in 
the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  as  it  passes  into  the  liver ;  but,  under  normal  conditions,  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  always  contains  sugar.  Having  examined  the  blood  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body  and  made  extracts  of  all  the  other  tissues  and  organs,  Bernard  was 
unable  to  find  sugar  in  any  other  situations  than  in  the  liver  and  the  blood  coming  from 
the  liver.  As  the  blood  from  the  liver  is  mixed  in  the  vena  cava  with  the  blood  from  the 
lower  extremities,  and  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  with  the  blood  from  the  descending 
cava,  the  amount  of  sugar  is  proportionately  diminished  in  passing  from  the  liver  to  the 
heart.  It  was  found  that  the  sugar  generally  disappeared  in  the  lungs  and  did  not  exist 
in  the  blood  of  the  arterial  system.  Assuming  that  these  statements  have  been  sustained 
by  experimental  facts,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  liver  produces  or  secretes  sugar, 
that  this  secretion  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  that  the  sugar  is  destroyed  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  lungs. 

Tlie  question  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  economy  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  and  the  exi)erinients  of  Bernard  have  been  repeated  very  extensively. 
Many  physiologists  of  high  autliority  have  been  able  to  verify  these  observations  in  every 
particular ;  but  others  have  published  accounts  of  experiments  which  seem  to  disprove 
the  whole  theory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  sugar  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  pro- 
duced de  novo  in  the  organism.  Gases  of  diabetes,  in  which  the  discharge  of  sugar  by  the 
uriuo  continues,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  no  starch  or  sugar  is  taken  as  food,  are  conclu- 
sive endence  of  this  proposition.  It  is  a  fact  equally  well  established,  that  the  sugar 
taken  as  food  and  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  starch  is  consumed  in  the  organism 
and  is  never  discharged.  The  fact  with  regard  to  diabetes  shows,  then,  that  it  is  not 
impossible,  when  no  sugar  or  starch  is  taken  as  food,  that  sugar  should  be  produced  in 
the  body ;  and  the  failure  to  find  the  sugar  of  the  food  in  the  blood  or  excreta  shows 
that  this  principle  is  normally  destroyed  or  consumed  in  the  organism.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  production  of  sugar  in  diabetes  be  a  new  pathologi- 
cal process  or  merely  the  exaggeration  of  a  physiological  function. 

We  have  so  often  repeated  and  verified  the  observations  of  Bernard,  both  in  experi- 
ments made  fur  purposes  of  investigation  and  in  public  demonstrations,  that  we  can 
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entertain  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver.  We  have,  how- 
ever, made  some  late  observations  which  have  modified  our  views  concerning  the 
mechanism  of  glycogenesis ;  but  the  fact  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  healthy  organ- 
ism is  not  affected.  Notwithstanding  that  it  seems  so  easy  to  verify  these  experiments, 
there  is,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  a  pretty  wide-spread  conviction,  that  the  liver 
does  not  produce  sugar  during  life,  and  that  the  sugar  found  by  Bernard  and  others  is 
due  to  post-mortem  action.  This  view  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  observations  of  Dr.  Pavy, 
of  Guy^s  Hospital ;  but  it  has  been  adopted  by  some  authorities  in  Germany  and  in 
France.  In  this  state  of  the  question,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  detail  merely  the  experi- 
ments that  seem  to  demonstrate  the  glycogenic  function,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  exam- 
ine these  observations  critically  and  compare  them  with  experiments  which  lead,  appar- 
ently, to  opposite  conclusions ;  for  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  the  observations  of  Pavy 
seem  to  be  as  accurate,  and,  at  the  first  blush,  as  conclusive  as  those  of  Bernard. 

In  the  account  of  the  discovery,  given  by  Bernard,  it  appears  that  he  first  sought  for 
the  situation  in  the  body  where  the  sugar  derived  from  alimentary  substances  is  destroyed. 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days  with  articles  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sugar  and  starch.  On  analyzing  the  blood  from  the  portal  system,  he  found 
a  large  proportion  of  sugar ;  and  he  also  found  it  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  As  a 
counter-experiment,  he  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days  exclusively  on  meat  and  then  looked  for 
sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins ;  and,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  it  in  abundance. 
This  experiment  he  repeated  frequently  with  the  greatest  care  and  always  with  the  same 
result;  and  he  concluded  that  sugar  was  formed  in  the  liver  and  was  contained  in  the 
blood  coming  from  this  organ  independently  of  the  diet  of  the  animal.  He  afterward 
made  extracts  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  of  the  other  tissues,  and  he  found  that  this 
organ  always  contained  sugar,  while  it  was  not  to  be  detected  in  any  other  organ  or  tis- 
sue in  the  economy.  In  subsequent  experiments,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  livers  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  animals  contained  sugar,  and  that  it  existed  also  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. He  made  observations,  also,  upon  the  mechanism  of  its  production,  its  disappear- 
ance in  the  blood  circulating  through  the  lungs,* and  the  various  influences  which  modify 
the  glycogenic  function.  These  points  will  be  considered  in  their  appropriate  place ; 
and  we  shall  now  proceed,  after  examining  the  processes  for  the  det<^rmination  of  sugar, 
to  take  up,  aeriatim,  the  following  questions : 

1.  The  absence  of  sugar  from  the  blood  of  the  portal  system  in  animals  that  have 
taken  neither  starch  nor  sugar  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  as  it  comes  directly  from  the  liver  by  the 
hepatic  veins,  independently  of  saccharine  or  amylaceous  food. 

3.  The  mechanism  of  the  production  of  sugar  by  the  liver. 

Processes/or  the  Determination  of  Sugar, — In  Bernard's  first  observations  upon  the 
liver,  he  applied  the  fermentation-test  to  a  simple  decoction  of  the  hepatic  substance  and 
obtained  unmistakable  evidences  of  sugar.  In  operating  upon  perfectly  fresh  and  normal 
blood,  the  addition  of  water  and  subsequent  filtration  frequently  sufficed  to  procure  a  clear 
solution,  to  which  the  ordinary  copper-tests  could  be  applied ;  but  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  making  a  clear  extract  was  to  boil  the  blood  with  water  and  an  excess  of  sul- 
phate of  soda.  By  this  means  a  clear  extract  can  be  obtained,  containing,  it  is  true,  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  but  this  salt,  fortunately,  does  not  interfere  with 
the  tests.  Later,  Bernard  decolorized  his  solutions  and  extracts  by  making  the  liquid 
into  a  paste  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtering.  We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
employing  both  of  these  methods;  but,  when  wo  have  simply  desired  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  sugar,  the  process  with  the  sulphate  of  soda  has  proved  the  more 
convenient  In  delicate  examinations,  however,  we  have  generally  used  animal  char- 
coal. We  have  used  both  methods  in  decolorizing  the  decoction  of  the  liver-substance, 
as  well  as  in  operating  upon  the  blood. 
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In  ordinary  examinations,  Trommer^s  tost  is  safficientlj  delicate ;  but  it  is  not  so  sen- 
sitive or  so  convenient  as  some  of  the  standard  tesf-solations.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  asing,  for  the  determination  of  sngar  in  the  urine,  a  modification  of  Fchling^s 
test,  which  is  also  very  convenient  for  examinations  of  the  blood  and  liver-extract.  This 
may  be  used  as  well  for  quantitative  examinations ;  but,  like  all  of  the  standard  solutions,  it 
presents  the  inconvenience  of  undergoing  alteration  by  keeping,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to 
use  it  freshly  made  for  each  series  of  examinations.  We  have  succeeded  in  obviating 
this  difficulty,  however,  by  the  following  modification  in  its  preparation ;  and,  made  in 
this  way,  it  is  probably  the  most  convenient  test  that  can  be  used  in  the  examination  of 
any  of  the  animal  fluids  for  sugar. 

Fehling^s  Teat /or  Sugar, — The  modification  in  this  test  consists  simply  in  preparing 
three  separate  solutions,  which  are  to  be  mixed  just  before  using,  as  follows : 

Solution  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper,  94*73  grains  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  878*91  grains  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Solution  of  caustic  soda,  specific  gravity  1*12,  or  about  16^",  Baumd^s  hydrometer. 

These  solutions  are  to  be  kept  in  separate  bottles  and  used  as  follows : 

Take  half  of  a  flnidrachm  of  the  copper-solution,  add  half  a  fiuidrachm  of  the  tar- 
trate of  potash,  and  add  the  caustic  soda,  to  make  three  fluidrachms.  It  is  important  to 
measure  the  copper-solution  with  accuracy,  in  quantitative  analyses,  as  the  quantity  of 
copper  decomposed  indicates  the  amount  of  sugar. 

To  apply  Fehling's  test  in  ordinary  qualitative  analyses,  heat  a  small  portion  of  tlie 
test-liquid  to  the  boiling-point  in  a  test-tube,  and  add  the  suspected  fluid,  drop  by  drop. 
If  sugar  be  present  in  even  a  moderate  quantity,  a  dense,  yellowish  precipitate  of  the  sub- 
oxide of  copper  will  be  produced  after  adding  a  few  drops ;  and,  if  the  liquid  be  added  to 
about  the  same  volume  as  the  test,  and  the  mixture  be  again  raised  to  the  boiling-point 
without  producing  any  deposit,  it  is  certain  that  no  sugar  is  present.  The  estimation  of 
the  quantity  of  sugar  in  any  liquid  depends  npon  the  fact  that  two  hundred  grains  of  the 
test-liquid  is  decolorized  by  exactly  one  grain  of  glucose.  To  apply  this  test,  measure  oflf, 
in  a  glass  specially  graduated  for  the  purpose,  two  hundred  grains  of  the  solution ;  put 
this  into  a  flask,  with  about  twice  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  boil ;  when  boiling, 
add  the  suspected  solution,  little  by  little,  from  a  burette  graduated  in  grains  (raising  tlie 
mixture  to  the  boiling-point  each  time  and  afterward  allowing  the  precipitate  to  subside), 
until  the  blue  color  is  completely  discharged ;  by  then  reading  off  the  number  of  grains 
of  the  saccharine  solution  that  has  been  added,  the  proportion  of  sugar  may  be  readily 
calculated.  If  the  solution  be  suspected  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  the 
estimate  may  be  more  accurately  made  by  diluting  it  to  a  known  degree,  say  with  nine 
parts  of  water,  and  addinp  this  diluted  mixture  to  the  test-liquid. 

Examination  of  the  Blood  of  the  Portal  System  for  Sugar. — If  starch  or  sugar  be 
taken  into  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is  well  known  that  sugar  is  always  to  be  found,  during 
absorption,  in  the  blood  of  the  i)ortal  system  ;  but,  in  carnivorous  animals,  that  have  been 
fed  entirely  upon  moat,  no  sugar  can  be  discovered  in  the  portal  blood.  The  statements  of 
Bernard  are  very  definite  upon  this  point,  and  he  indicates  a  liability  to  error  when  the 
operation  of  tying  the  portal  vein  has  not  been  skilfully  performed,  and  when  blood,  con- 
taining sugar,  is  allowed  to  regurgitate  from  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In  taking  the 
blood  just  before  it  enters  the  liver,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  vessels  as 
they  penetrate  at  tlie  transverse  fissure.  This  should  be  done  quickly,  and  the  opening 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  should  be  small.  Otherwise,  as  the  vessels  have  no  valves,  we 
are  liable  to  have  reflux  of  blood  from  the  liver.  We  have  frequently  performed  the 
experiment,  after  the  method  described  by  Bernard,  making  a  small  opening  in  the  linea 
alba  a  little  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand  ;  introducing  the  finger,  and  feeling  along  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  until 
we  are  able  to  seize  the  vessels ;  then  passing  in  an  aneurism-needle,  and  constricting 
the  vessels  before  the  abdomen  is  widely  opened,  when  a  firm  ligature  is  applied.     When 
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this  step  of  the  operation  has  been  satisfactorily  performed,  we  have  never  found  a  trace 
of  sagar  in  the  extract  from  the  blood  of  the  portal  system,  in  animals  that  have  been 
fed  upon  nitrogenized  matter  alone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blood  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein  does  not 
contain  sugar,  in  animals  fed  solely  upon  nitrogenized  matters.  The  quantity  of  blood 
carried  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery  is  insignificant ;  and,  although  the  arterial 
blood  may  temporarily  contain  a  trace  of  sugar,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  this  need  not 
complicate  the  question  under  consideration,  as  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  artery  is  exceptional,  and  its  proportion,  when  it  exists,  is  very  minute. 

Examination  of  the  Blood  of  the  Hepatic  Veins  for  Sugar,^li  is  upon  this  question 
that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  sugar-producing  function  of  the  liver  must  rest.  If  it  can 
be  proven  that  the  blood,  taken  from  the  hepatic  veins  during  life  or  immediately  after 
death,  normally  contains  sugar,  while  the  blood  distributed  to  the  liver  contains  neither 
sugar  nor  any  substance  that  can  be  immediately  converted  into  sugar,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  is  that  the  liver  is  a  sugar-producing  organ.  We  shall,  consequently,  examine 
this  part  of  the  question  with  the  care  which  its  importance  demands. 

The  proposition  that  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins  does  not  contain  sugar  during 
life  and  health  cannot  be  sustained  by  actual  experiment.  Observers  may  say  that  the 
quantity  is  very  slight,  but  its  existence  in  this  situation,  independently  of  the  kind  of 
food  taken,  cannot  be  denied.  Dr.  Pavy,  who  is  the  originator  of  the  theory  that  the 
sugar  found  in  the  liver  and  in  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  is  due  to  a  post-mortem 
change,  nowhere  states  that  he  has  taken  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins  and  failed  to 
find  sugar.  He  sayB  that  he  has  found  the  blood  taken  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
by  catheterization,  in  a  living  animal,  *^  scarcely  at  all  impregnated  with  saccharine  mat- 
ter," but  he  does  not  deny  its  presence  in  small  quantity.  In  twelve  examinations  made 
by  Dr.  McDonnell,  of  Dublin,  traces  of  sugar  were  found  in  five  specimens  of  blood  taken 
from  the  right  auricle  by  catheterization,  in  the  living  animal,  and  no  sugar  was  detected 
in  seven.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  considering  these  experiments,  that  the  blood  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  the  mixed  blood  from  the  entire  body ;  and,  assuming  that 
the  hepatic  blood  is  constantly  saccharine,  the  quantity  in  the  blood  of  the  right  heart 
would  not  be  very  great.  In  opposition  to  these  experiments,  which  are  only  partially 
negative,  we  have  the  following  results  of  examinations  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins 
and  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  taken  as  nearly  as  possible  under  normal  conditions. 

To  demonstrate  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the  portal  vein  and  its  constant  presence  in 
the  hepatic  veins  in  dogs  fed  exclusively  upon  meat,  Bernard  employed  the  following  pro- 
cess :  The  animal  was  killed  instantly  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  A  small 
opening  was  then  made  into  the  abdomen,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  and  to 
enable  him  to  seize  the  portal  vein  as  it  enters  at  the  transverse  fissure  and  to  apply  a  liga- 
ture. The  abdomen  was  then  freely  opened  and  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  vena  cava 
just  above  the  renal  veins,  to  shut  off  the  blood  from  the  posterior  extremities.  The  chest 
was  then  opened,  and  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  vena  cava  just  above  the  opening  of  the 
hepatic  veins.  Operating  in  this  way,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  portal  system  before 
it  enters  the  liver,  and  from  the  hepatic  veins  as  it  passes  out.  In  the  blood  from  the 
portal  system  no  sugar  is  to  be  found,  but  its  presence  is  unmistakable  in  the  blood  from 
the  hepatic  veins.  To  avoid  disturbing  the  circulation  in  the  liver,  and  in  order  to  col- 
lect from  the  hepatic  veins  as  large  a  quantity  of  blood  as  possible,  Bernard  modified  the 
experiment,  in  some  instances,  by  introducing  into  the  vena  cava  in  the  abdomen  a 
double  sound,  the  extremity  of  which  is  provided  with  a  bulb  of  India-rubber.  This 
was  pushed  into  the  vein  above  the  diaphragm  ;  and,  by  inflating  the  bulb,  the  vein  was 
obstructed  above  the  liver,  and  the  blood  could  be  collected  through  one  of  the  canulae, 
as  it  came  directly  from  the  hepatic  vessels.  Bernard  never  failed  to  determine  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  these  specimens  of  blood,  employing  a  number  of  different  pro- 
cesses, including  the  fermentation- test  and  even  collecting  the  alcohol.    To  complete 
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the  proof  of  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  hlood  coming  from  the  liver,  Bernard  demon- 
strated its  presence  in  blood  taken  from  the  right  aoricle  in  a  living  animal,  which  can 
be  readilj  done  by  introducing  a  catheter  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart  through 
an  opening  in  the  external  jugular 
vein.  He  also  showed  that,  during 
digestion,  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
contained  sugar,  but  that  the  quantity 
was  greater  in  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  than  in  the  arterial  system. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  all  the 
authorities  that  have  confirmed  the 
observations  of  Bernard.  Shortly 
after  these  experiments  were  pub- 
lished, Lehmann,  Frerichs,  and  many 
others  verified  their  accuracy.  Ber- 
nard gives  in  full  the  experiments  of 
Poggiale  and  of  Leconte,  the  results 
of  which  were  identical  with  his 
own.  He  gives,  also,  in  one  of  his 
later  works,  the  proportions  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  ob- 
tained by  Lehmann,  Schmidt,  Pog- 
giale, and  Leconte,  no  sugar  being 
found  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  sys- 
tem. We  have  ourselves  made  a 
number  of  experiments  with  a  view 
of  harmonizing,  if  possible,  the  dis- 
cordant observations  of  Bernard  and 
Pavy,  and  have  examined  the  blood 
from  the  hepatic  veins  for  sugar,  tak- 
ing the  specimens  under  what  seemed 
to  be  strictly  physiological  condi- 
tions. In  one  of  these  published  ex- 
periments, blood  was  taken  from  the 
hepatic  veins  of  a  large  dog,  fully- 
grown  and  fed  regularly  every  day 
but  not  in  digestion  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment,  and  the  operation 
lasted  only  seventy  seconds.  No 
amesthetic  was  employed.  The  ex- 
tract of  this  specimen  of  blood,  treat- 
ed with  Fcbling's  test-liquid,  pre- 
sented a  well-marked  deposit  of  the 
oxide  of  copper,  revealing  unequivo- 
cally the  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sugar.*    This  has  been  the  in- 
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rifjht  9id6  vtf  the  htari. 
(Bernard.) 

E,  extremity  of  the  tube; 
R,  stop^xKk,  «,  extrem- 
ity to  be  introduced  into 
the  rifjht  auricle. 

The  tube  la  introduced 
throuf^h  a  small  opening 
into  the  external  juf^lar 
vein,  the  concavity  of  the 
tube  turned  toward  the 
atemum.  and  the  stop- 
cock closed.  When  the 
tube  reaches  the  heart, 
we  feel  the  puiaationa, 
and  the  Jet  of  blood, 
when  the  stop-cock  is 
opened,  la  intermittent 


variable  result  in  numerous  experi- . 

ments  and  class-demonstrations  made  since  1858 ;  and,  since 
the  experiments  just  referred  to  were  published,  we  have  veri- 
fied the  observation  with  regard  to  the  hepatic  blood,  keeping 
the  animal  perfectly  quiet  before  the  operation,  avoiding  the 
administration  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  taking  the  blood  so  rap- 

>  FLnrr,  Jr.,  Erperiments  undertaken  for  the  Purpose  </  reoancilinff  eome  qf  the  Discordant  ObssmMons 
npon  the  Glycogenic  Function  qf  the  Liver.— Xeto  York  Medical  Journal,  1860,  toI.  vilL,  p.  881.    Theee  «zperi- 


Fio.  im— Double  sound,  used 
for  cftllectiHg  hlood  from  the 
hepatic  reins.    (Bernard.) 

o,  t,  o\  tube,  with  a  stop-cock  {r\ 
\X9cA  to  intlato  the  rubber 
bulb  (G.  1/) ;  O,  T,  tube,  with 
an  openini;  (o'),  which  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the 
hepatic  veins,  and  is  provided 
with  a  Btop-cock  (£). 
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idly  that  no  sugar  could  be  formed  by  the  liver  post  mortem.  These  experiments  leave 
DO  doubt  of  the  fact  that,  during  life  and  in  health,  the  blood,  as  it  passes  through  the 
liver  and  is  discharged  by  the  hepatic  veins  into  the  vena  cava,  contains  sugar,  which  is 
formed  by  the  liver,  independently  of  the  sugar  and  starch  taken  as  food. 

Does  the  Liter  contain  Sugar  normally  during  Life  J — This  is  the  only  question  upon 
which  the  results  of  reliable  experiments  have  been  entirely  opposite.  Bernard  made 
the  greater  part  of  his  observations  by  analyzing  the  substance  of  the  liver;  and  he 
arrived  at  most  of  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  variations  in  the  glycogenic  function, 
from  estimates  of  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liver  under  diflferent  conditions.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  repeating  these  experiments,  with  like  results, 
and  we  have  never  failed  to  find  sugar  under  normal  conditions  of  the  system.  Wo  were 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  making  the  demonstrations  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver 
upon  animals  that  had  been  etherized ;  and  then  we  always  obtained  a  brilliant  precipitate 
from  the  clear  extract  of  the  substance  of  the  liver  boiled  with  the  test-liquid.  The 
experiment  was  performed  in  this  way  before  we  had  acquired  sufficient  dexterity  to  seize 
the  portal  vein  readily  and  to  go  through  with  the  necessary  manipulations  with  rapidity. 
We  subsequently  made  the  operation  by  first  suddenly  breaking  up  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, then  making  a  small  incision  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  seizing  the  portal  vein 
instantly,  and  following  out  the  remaining  steps  of  the  experiment  without  delay.  In  this 
way,  although  sugar  was  always  found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  we  frequently 
failed  to  obtain  a  distinct  reaction  in  the  extract  of  the  liver ;  and  it  appeared,  indeed,  that 
the  more  accurately  and  rapidly  the  operation  was  performed,  the  more  difficult  was  it 
to  detect  sugar  in  the  hepatic  substance.  It  seems  probable,  in  reflecting  upon  these 
facts,  that,  inasmuch  as  no  one  has  assumed  that  the  actual  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
by  the  liver  is  very  considerable,  and  as  a  large  quantity  of  blood  (in  which  the  sugar 
is  very  soluble)  is  constantly  passing  through  the  liver,  precisely  as  we  pass  water  through 
its  vessels  to  remove  the  sugar,  the  sugar  might  be  washed  out  by  the  blood  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed ;  and  that  really  the  liver  might  never  contain  sugar  in  its  substance,  as 
a  physiological  condition,  although  it  is  constantly  engaged  in  its  production.  We  know 
that  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  various  secretions  proper  are  produced  in  the 
substance  of  the  glands  and  are  washed  out  at  the  proper  time  by  liquid  derived  from 
the  blood,  which  circulates  in  their  substance  during  their  functional  activity  in  very 
much  greater  quantity  than  during  the  intervals  of  secretion.  Now,  the  liver-sugar  may 
certainly  be  regarded  as  an  element  of  secretion;  and,  possibly,  it  may  be  completely 
washed  out  of  the  liver,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  by  the  current  of  blood,  the  hepatic 
vein,  in  this  regard,  serving  as  an  excretory  duct.  To  put  this  hypothesis  to  the  test 
of  experiment,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  and  analyze  a  specimen  of  the  liver  in  a  condi- 
tion as  near  as  possible  to  that  under  which  it  exists  in  the  living  organism ;  and,  in 
carrying  out  this  idea,  we  instituted  the  following  experiments: 

Experiment  L — A  medium-sized  dog,  full-grown,  in  good  condition,  and  not  in  digestion, 
was  held  upon  the  operating-table  by  two  assistants,  and  the  abdomen  was  widely  opened 
by  a  single  sweep  of  the  knife.  A  portion  of  the  liver,  weighing  about  two  ounces,  was 
then  excised  and  immediately  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  were  allowed  to  fall  into  boil- 
ing water.  The  time  from  the  first  incision  until  the  liver  was  in  the  boiling  water  was 
twenty-eight  seconds.  An  excess  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  was  then  added,  and 
the  mixture  was  boiled  for  about  five  minutes.  It  was  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  the 
clear  fiuid  that  passed  through  was  tested  for  sugar  by  Troraraer's  test.  The  reaction 
was  doubtful  and  afforded  no  marked  evidence  of  sugar. 

Experiment  II. — A  medium-sized  dog,  in  the  same  condition  as  the  animal  in  the  first 
experiment,  was  held  upon  the  table,  and  a  portion  of  the  liver  was  excised,  as  above 

ineDts  are  the  first  on  record,  made  with  the  view  above  Indicated.  The  experiments  by  Dr.  Lask  and  by  Dr.  D«I- 
ton  were  made  later,  with  the  view  of  confirming  oar  original  observations. 
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described.  The  whole  operation  occupied  twentj-two  seconds.  Only  ten  seconds  elapsed 
from  the  time  the  portion  of  the  liver  was  cut  off  until  it  was  in  the  boiling  water.  It 
was  boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  made  into  a  paste  with  animal  charcoal,  and  thrown 
upon  a  filter.  The  clear  fluid  that  passed  through  was  tested  for  sugar  hj  Trommer^s 
test.    There  was  no  marked  evidence  of  sugar. 

Exptriment  III. — A  large  dog,  full-grown  and  fed  regularly  every  day,  but  not  in  diges- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  was  held  firmly  upon  the  table.  This  dog  had  been 
in  the  laboratory  about  a  week  and  was  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition.  The  abdominal 
cavity  was  opened,  and  a  piece  of  the  liver  was  cut  off  and  thrown  into  boiling  water, 
the  time  occupied  in  the  process  being  ten  seconds.  Before  the  liver  was  cut  up  into  the 
boiling  water,  the  blood  was  rinsed  off  in  cold  water.  The  liver  was  boiled  for  about 
seventeen  minutes,  mixed  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the  whole  was  thrown  upon  a  filter. 

Immediately  after  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  liver  and  throwing  it  into  boiling  water, 
the  meduUa  oblongata  was  broken  up,  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  ascending  vena  cava 
just  above  the  renal  veins,  the  chest  was  opened,  and  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  vena 
cava  just  above  the  opening  of  the  hepatic  veins.  A  specimen  of  blood  was  then  taken 
from  the  hepatic  veins.  This  portion  of  the  operation  occupied  not  more  than  one  minute. 
A  little  water  was  added  to  the  blood,  which  was  boiled  briskly,  mixed  with  animal  char- 
coal, and  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  liquid  that  passed  through  from  both  specimens  was 
perfectly  clear. 

While  the  filtration  was  going  on,  Fehling^s  test-liquid  was  made  up,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  fresh.  The  two  liquids  were  then  carefully  tested  for  sugar.  The  extract  of 
the  liver  presented  not  the  slightest  trace  of  sugar.  The  extract  from  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  veins  presented  a  well-marked  deposit  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  revealing  unequivo- 
cally the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar. 

Experiment  IV. — This  experiment  was  made  upon  a  medium-sized  dog,  in  full  diges- 
tion of  meat.  The  medulla  oblongata  was  broken  up ;  the  portal  vein  was  tied  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  abdomen ;  and  the  abdomen  was  then  widely  opened,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  liver  excised,  rapidly  rinsed,  and  cut  up  into  boiling  water.  The  length  of 
time  that  elapsed  between  breaking  up  the  medulla  and  cutting  up  the  specimen  of  liver 
into  the  boiling  water  was  one  minute. 

The  vena  cava  was  then  tied  above  the  renal  veins,  the  chest  opened,  and  the  cava 
again  tied  above  the  hepatic  veins.  Blood  was  then  taken  from  the  hepatic  veins,  about 
an  equal  bulk  of  water  was  added,  with  an  excess  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
the  mixture  was  boiled.  A  portion  of  the  portal  blood  and  the  decoction  of  the  liver 
were  then  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  three  specimens  were  filtered. 

The  clear  extracts  were  then  tested  with  Fehling's  liquid,  with  the  following  result: 

There  was  no  sugar  in  the  portal  blood. 

There  was  no  sugar  in  the  extract  of  the  liver. 

There  was  a  marked  reaction  in  the  extract  of  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins,  the 
precipitate  rendering  the  whole  solution  bright  yellow  and  entirely  opaque. 

Tliis  experiment  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  class  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Med- 
ical College,  January  4.  1800. 

The  importance  of  tlie  question  under  consideration  and  its  present  unsettled  condi- 
tion are,  we  hope,  sufficient  to  justify  the  introduction  of  the  details  of  the  preceding 
experiments.  Tliey  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of  harmonizing,  if  possible,  the  facts 
brought  forward  by  different  experimentalists. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  observer,  so  well  known  and  accurate  as  Dr.  Pavy, 
could  assort  positively,  as  the  result  of  personal  examination,  that  the  liver  does  not 
contain  sugar  when  examined  immediately  after  its  removal  from  the  living  body,  when 
Bernard  and  so  many  others  have  demonstrated  its  presence  in  this  organ  in  large  quantity. 
Yet,  such  was  the  result  of  all  the  experiments  of  Pavy,  and  the  same  conclusion  was  ar- 
rived at  by  M'Donnell,  and  afterward  by  Meissner  and  Jaeger,  and  by  Schiff.  The  ingenious 
30 
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experiment  of  Bernard,  showing  that  sugar  is  formed  in  a  liver  removed  from  the  body 
and  washed  sagar-free  by  a  stream  of  water  passed  through  its  vessels,  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  the  production  of  sugar  post  mortem,  so  strongly  claimed  by  Pavy  as  the 
only  condition  under  which  it  is  ever  formed  ;  still,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  deny  the 
sugar-producing  function  of  the  liver,  in  view  of  the  conclusive  experimental  proof  of  the 
constant  presence  of  glucose  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins. 

From  our  own  experiments,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Pavy  and  those 
who  adopt  his  views  cannot  consistently  deny  that  sugar  is  constantly  formed  in  the  liver 
and  discharged  into  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins ;  nor  can  Bernard  and  his  followers 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  liver  does  not  contain  sugar  during  life ;  although,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Pavy,  and  more  specifically  by  McDonnell,  sugar  appears  in  the  liver  in  great 
abundance  soon  after  death. 

In  the  experiments  that  we  have  just  detailed,  which  are  simply  typical  examples  of 
numerous  unrecorded  observations,  we  attempted  to  verify  the  observations  of  Pavy 
without  losmg  sight  of  the  facts  observed  by  Bernard,  and  to  verify  the  experiments  of 
Bernard  in  the  face  of  the  apparently  contradictory  statements  of  Pavy.  "When  an  ani- 
mal is  in  perfect  health,  has  been  kept  quiet  before  the  experiment,  and  a  piece  of  the 
liver  is  taken  from  him  by  two  sweeps  of  the  knife,  the  blood  rinsed  from  it  and  the  tis- 
sue cut  up  into  water  already  boiling,  the  whole  operation  occupying  only  ten  seconds 
(as  was  the  case  in  Experiment  III.),  the  liver  is  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  living  organism.  As  this  was  done  repeatedly  in  animals  during 
digestion  and  in  the  intervals  of  digestion,  and  an  extract  was  thoroughly  made  without 
finding  any  sugar,  we  regarded  the  experiments  of  Pavy  as  entirely  confirmed  and  the  fact 
demonstrated  that  the  liver  does  not  contain  sugar  during  life.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  made  the  experiment  upon  the  liver  as  above  described,  and,  in  addition,  took  specimens 
of  the  portal  blood  and  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins,  under  strictly  physiological 
conditions  (as  was  done  in  Experiment  IV.),  and  found  no  sugar  in  the  portal  blood  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  but  an  abundance  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  sugar  was  formed  in  the  liver  and  was  washed 
out  in  the  blood  as  it  passed  through. 

In  treating  of  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  we  shall  describe 
more  fully  the  glycogenic  matter ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  demonstration  of 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  by  Bernard ;  his  discovery  of  the 
post-mortem  production  of  sugar  in  a  liver  washed  sugar-free,  probably  from  a  substance 
remaining  in  the  liver  and  capable  of  being  transformed  into  sugar ;  the  negative  results 
of  the  examinations  of  the  liver  for  sugar  by  Pavy ;  and,  adding  to  this  our  own  experi- 
ments upon  all  of  these  points,  we  are  justified  in  adopting  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  A  substance  exists  in  the  healthy  liver,  which  is  capable  of  being  converted  into 
sugar ;  and,  inasmuch  as  this  is  formed  into  sugar  during  life,  the  sugar  being  washed 
away  by  the  blood  passing  through  the  liver,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  call  it  glycogenic, 
or  sugar-forming  matter. 

2.  The  liver  has  a  glycogenic  function,  which  consists  in  the  constant  formation  of 
sugar  out  of  the  glycogenic  matter,  this  being  carried  away  by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins,  which  always  contains  sugar  in  a  certain  proportion.  This  production  of  sugar 
takes  place  in  the  carnivora,  as  well  as  in  those  animals  that  take  sugar  and  starch  as 
food ;  and  it  is,  essentially,  independent  of  the  kind  of  food  taken. 

8.  During  life,  the  liver  contains  the  glycogenic  matter  only  and  no  sugar,  because 
the  great  mass  of  blood  which  is  constantly  passing  through  this  organ  washes  out  the 
sugar  as  fast  as  it  is  formed ;  but,  after  death  or  when  the  circulation  is  interfered  with, 
the  transformation  of  glycogenic  matter  into  sugar  goes  on  ;  the  sugar  is  not  removed 
under  these  conditions,  and  can  then  bo  detected  in  the  substance  of  the  liver. 

Oharaeters  of  the  Liver-Sugar, — Very  little  is  to  be  said  regarding  the  chemical  pe- 
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cnliarities  of  livor-sngar.  It  resembles  glucose,  or  the  sugar  resulting  from  the  digestion 
of  starch,  in  its  composition.  This  sugar,  like  glucose,  responds  promptly  to  all  of  the 
copper-tests,  and  it  undergoes  transformation  into  melassic  acid  on  being  boiled  with  an 
alkali  One  of  its  most  marked  peculiarities  is  that  it  ferments  more  readily  than  any 
other  variety  of  sugar ;  and  another  is  that  it  is  destroyed  in  the  economy  with  extraor- 
dinary facility.  This  fact  has  been  illustrated  by  the  following  ingenious  experiment : 
Bernard  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  a  little  more  than  seven  grains  of  cane- 
sugar  dissolved  in  about  an  ounce  of  water,  and  he  found  sugar  in  the  urine.  Under 
the  same  conditions,  he  found  he  could  inject  seven  grains  of  milk-sugar,  fourteen  and 
a  half  grains  of  glucose,  twenty-one  and  a  half  grains  of  diabetic  sugar,  and  nearly 
thirty  grains  of  liver-sugar,  without  finding  any  sugar  in  the  urine ;  showing  that  the 
liver-sugar  is  consumed  in  the  organism  more  rapidly  and  completely  than  any  other  sac- 
charine principle. 

MechanUm  of  the  Production  of  Sugar  in  the  Liver, — When  Bernard  first  described 
the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  he  thought  that  the  sugar  was  produced  from  nitro- 
genized  principles,  in  some  manner  which  lie  did  not  attempt  to  explain.  Subsequent 
discoveries,  however,  have  led  to  conclusions  entirely  diflerent 

In  1855,  Bernard  first  published  an  account  of  his  remarkable  experiment  showing 
the  post-mortem  production  of  sugar.  After  washing  out  the  liver  with  water  passed 
through  the  vessels  until  it  no  longer  contained  a  vestige  of  sugar,  it  was  allowed  to 
remain  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  a  few  hours  and  was  then  found  to  con- 
tain sugar  in  abundance.  This  experiment  we  have  already  referred  to,  and  it  is  one 
that  we  have  frequently  verified.  Bernard  explained  the  phenomenon  by  the  supposition, 
subsequently  shown  to  be  correct,  that  the  liver  contains  a  peculiar  principle,  slightly 
soluble  in  water  and  capable  of  transformation  into  sugar. 

Glycogenic  Matter, — In  its  composition,  reactions,  and  particularly  in  the  facility  with 
which  it  undergoes  transformation  into  sugar,  glycogenic  matter  bears  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  starch.  It  is  described  by  Pavy  under  the  name  of  amyloid  matter,  a 
name  which  is  applied  to  it,  also,  by  Rougct.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and,  by  virtue 
of  this  property,  it  may  be  extracted  from  the  liver  after  the  sugar  has  been  washed 
out.     The  following  is  the  method  for  its  extraction  proposed  by  Bernard : 

The  liver  of  a  small  and  young  animal,  like  the  rabbit,  in  full  digestion,  presents  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  extraction  of  the  glycogenic  matter.  The  liver  is 
taken  from  the  animal  immediately  after  it  is  killed,  is  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  thrown 
into  boiling  water.  When  the  tissue  is  hardened,  it  is  removed  and  ground  into  a  pulp 
in  a  mortar.  It  is  then  boiled  a  second  time  in  the  water  of  the  first  decoction,  strained 
through  a  cloth,  and  the  opaline  liquid  which  passes  through  is  made  into  a  thin 
paste  with  animal  charcoal.  The  paste  is  then  put  into  a  displacement-apparatus,  the 
end  of  which  is  loosely  filled  with  shreds  of  moistened  cotton.  By  successive  wash- 
ings, the  paste  is  exhausted  of  its  glycogenic  matter,  leaving  behind  the  albuminoid 
and  coloring  matters.  The  whitish  liquid,  as  it  fiows,  is  received  into  a  vessel  of  abso- 
lute alcohol,  when,  as  each  drop  falls,  the  glycogenic  matter  is  precipitated  in  white 
flakes.  This  is  filtered  and  dried  rapidly  in  a  current  of  air.  If  the  alcohol  be  not 
allowed  to  become  too  dilute,  the  matter  when  dried  is  white  and  easily  pulverized. 
The  substance  thus  obtained  may  be  held  in  suspension  in  water,  giving  to  the  liquid  a 
strongly  opaline  appearance.  It  is  neutral,  without  odor  or  taste,  and  presents  nothing 
characteristic  under  the  microscope.  It  reacts  strongly  with  iodine,  which  produces 
a  dark-violet  or  chestnut-brown  color,  but  rarely  a  well-marked  blue.  It  presents  none 
of  the  reactions  of  sugar  and  is  entirely  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  changed  into  sugar 
by  boiling  for  a  long  time  with  dilute  acids,  and  this  conversion  is  rapidly  effected 
by  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  a  peculiar  ferment  found  in  the  substance  of 
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the  liver.  Prepared  in  the  way  above  indicated,  and  pulverized,  it  may  be  preserved 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  peculiar  reaction  of  the  glycogenic  matter  with 
iodine  has  led  to  its  recognition  in  the  sabstance  of  the 
liver-cells  and  in  some  other  situations.  Schiff  found  in 
the  liver-cells  minute  granulations,  which  presented  the 
peculiar  color  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  characteristic  of 
glycogenic  matter.  Bernard,  a  few  years  after  his  dis- 
covery of  this  principle  in  the  liver,  recognized  it  in  cells 
attached  to  the  placenta.  He  believes  that  these  cells 
produce  sugar  during  the  early  period  of  foetal  life,  before 
the  liver  takes  on  this  function,  and  that  they  disappear 
during  the  later  months,  as  the  liver  becomes  fully  devel- 
oped. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver,  anatomists  have  found  amyloid  corpuscles  in  various 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  We  do  not  propose,  how- 
ever, to  discuss  this  question  in  all  its  bearings,  but  only 
to  consider  the  known  relations  of  the  amyloid  substances 
found  in  the  body  to  the  formation  of  sugar. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
that  the  liver  of  a  carnivorous  animal  that  has  been  fed 
exclusively  on  meat  contains  an  amyloid  substance  readily 
convertible  into  sugar.  The  question  of  the  existence  of 
the  same  amyloid  matter  in  other  tissues  and  organs  is 
only  pertinent  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  production 
of  sugar  or  upon  the  formation  of  the  glycogenic  matter 
in  the  liver.  In  no  tissue  or  organ  in  the  adult  has  it 
been  demonstrated  that  there  is  any  formation  of  sugar, 
except  the  ordinary  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar 
in  the  process  of  digestion. 

If  the  liver  taken  from  an  animal  recently  killed  be 
simply  kept  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body,  after 
it  has  been  drained  of  blood  or  even  after  it  has  been 
washed  through  the  vessels,  sugar  will  be  rapidly  formed 
in  its  substance.  This  must  be  due  to  some  ferment  re- 
maining in  the  tissue ;  and  Bernard  has,  indeed,  been  able 
to  isolate  a  principle  which  exerts  this  influence  in  a 
marked  degree.  If  an  opaline  decoction  of  the  liver  be 
allowed  to  stand  until  it  has  become  entirely  clear,  show- 
ing that  all  the  glycogenic  matter  has  been  transformed 
into  sugar,  and  alcohol  be  added  to  the  liquid,  the  hepatic 
ferment  will  be  precipitated.  This  may  be  redissolved 
in  water,  and  it  effects  the  transformation  of  starch  into 
sugar  with  great  rapidity.  From  these  facts,  it  is  pretty 
Tio.  iS^.-'Apparatiis/ar  a^  extrao-  conclusively  shown  that  the  following  is  the  mechanism 

Hon  of  glycogenic  matter.    (Ber-       .    .  ,      ..  -  .     .,      ,. 

nard.)  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver : 

^  ttffli!lSSrukeKSS;'c%'Sl}S  '^^^  ^^^®^  ^J^[  produces  a  peculiar  principle  (analo- 

charcoai  mixed  with  the  decoction  gous  to  starch  in  its  composition  and  in  many  of  its  prop- 

tion;  M,Jrap-wickta^,*?tuch^to  erties,  though  it  contains  two  atoms  more  of  water)  out 

C'^l^iSS^^^^fl^l  of  which  the  sugar  is  to  be  formed.    The  name  glycogenic 
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part  of  the  apporatas;  I,  precipfta- 
ting-glaas;  Q,  glycogenic  matter 
precipitated;  Y,  alcohol. 


matter  may  properly  be  applied  to  this  substance.    It  is, 
as  far  as  is  known,  produced  in  all  classes  of  animals, 
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oarnivora  and  herbivora ;  and,  although  its  qaantity  may  be  modified  by  the  kind  of  food, 
ita  formation  is  essentially  independent  of  the  alimentary  principles  absorbed. 

The  glycogenic  matter  is  not  taken  np  by  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  the  liver,  but 
is  gradually  transformed,  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  into  sugar,  which  is  washed  out 
of  the  organ  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  Thus  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  always  con- 
tains sugar,  although  sugar  is  not  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  during  life. 

Variatio7i8  in  the  Glycogenic  Fufiction. 

In  following  out  the  relations  of  the  glycogenic  process  to  the  various  animal  func- 
tions, Bernard  studied  very  closely  its  variations  at  different  periods  of  life,  with  diges- 
tion, the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  other  modifying  conditions.  He  made 
some  of  his  observations  by  examining  the  blood  in  living  animals,  and  others,  by  esti- 
mating the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liver.  The  latter  method  is  to  be  considered,  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  liver  does  not  normally  contain  sugar  during  life ; 
but  it  represents,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  activity  of  the  glycogenic  function.  Still,  the 
facts  arrived  at  in  this  way  must  be  taken  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution. 

OlycogenesU  in  the  Fxttu, — In  the  early  months  of  foetal  life,  many  of  the  tissues 
and  fluids  of  the  body  were  found  by  Bernard  to  be  strongly  saccharine ;  but  at  this 
time  no  sugar  is  to  be  found  in  the  liver.  Taking  the  observations  upon  foetal  calves  as 
a  criterion,  sugar  does  not  appear  in  the  liver  until  toward  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of 
intra-uterine  life.  Before  this  period,  however,  epithelial  cells  filled  with  glycogenic 
matter  are  found  in  the  placenta,  and  these  produce  sugar  until  the  liver  takes  on  its 
functions.  As  the  result  of  numerous  observations  by  Bernard  upon  foetal  calves,  this 
function  of  the  placenta  appears  very  early  in  foetal  life,  and,  at  the  third  or  fourth 
month,  it  has  attained  its  maximum.  At  about  this  time,  when  glycogenic  matter  begins 
to  appear  in  the  liver,  the  glycogenic  organs  of  the  placenta  become  atrophied,  and  they 
disappear  some  time  before  birth. 

Influence  of  Digestion  and  of  Different  Kinds  of  Food, — Activity  of  the  digestive 
organs  has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver.  In  a  fasting 
animal,  sugar  is  always  found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  and  in  the  vessels  between 
the  liver  and  the  heart,  but  it  never  passes  the  lungs  and  does  not  exist  in  the  arterial 
system.  During  digestion,  however,  even  when  the  diet  is  entirely  nitrogenized,  the 
production  of  sugar  is  so  much  increased  that  a  small  quantity  frequently  escapes  decom- 
position in  the  lungs  and  passes  into  the  arterial  blood.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
quantity  in  the  arterial  blood  is  sometimes  so  large  that  a  trace  may  appear  in  the  urine, 
as  a  temporary  and  exceptional,  but  not  an  abnormal  condition.  This  physiological  fact 
is  well  illustrated  in  certain  cases  of  diabetes.  There  are  instances,  indeed,  in  which  the 
sugar  appears  in  the  urine  only  during  digestion ;  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  quantity 
of  sugar  eliminated  is  largely  increased  after  eating. 

The  influence  of  the  kind  of  food  upon  the  glycogenic  function  is  a  question  of  great 
pathological  as  well  as  physiological  importance.  It  is  well  known  to  pathologists  that 
certain  cases  of  diabetes  are  relieved  when  the  patient  is  confined  strictly  to  a  diet  con- 
taining neither  saccharine  nor  amylaceous  principles,  and  that,  almost  always,  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  discharged  is  very  much  diminished  by  such  a  course  of  treatment;  but 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  discharge  of  sugar  continues,  in  spite  of  the  most  care- 
fully-regulated diet.  Bernard  does  not  recognize  fully  the  infiuence  of  different  kinds  of 
food  upon  glycogenosis,  and  his  experiments  on  this  point  are  wanting  in  accuracy,  from 
the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  given,  without  indicating  at  what 
period  after  death  the  examinations  were  made.  In  the  observations  upon  this  point  by 
Pavy,  the  examinations  of  the  liver  were  made  immediately  after  death,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  glycogenic  matter — not  sugar — was  estimated.    His  results  are,  consequently,  much 
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more  reliable  and  satisfactory.  In  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  livers  of  dogs  confined 
to  different  articles  of  diet,  Pavy  fonnd  a  little  over  seven  per  cent  of  glycogenic  matter, 
upon  a  diet  of  animal  food ;  over  seventeen  per  cent.,  upon  a  diet  of  vegetable  food ;  and 
fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent.,  upon  a  diet  of  animal  food  and  sugar.  These  results  have 
been  confirmed  by  M'Donnell,  who,  in  addition,  found  that  hardly  a  trace  of  amyloid 
substance  could  be  detected  in  the  liver  upon  a  diet  of  fat,  and  none  whatever  upon  a  diet 
of  gelatine.  Bernard  had  already  observed  that  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  by  the 
liver  upon  a  diet  of  fat  was  the  same  as  during  total  abstinence  from  food.  These  facts  are 
entirely  in  accordance  with  observations  upon  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  food  in 
diabetes,  and  they  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  dietetic  measures  to  be  employed 
in  this  disease. 

The  effect  of  entire  deprivation  of  food  is  to  arrest  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
liver,  three  or  four  days  before  death.  This  arrest  of  the  glycogenic  function  has  gener- 
ally been  observed  in  cases  of  disease,  except  when  death  has  occurred  suddenly. 

Influence  of  the  Kervoue  System^  etc, — Bernard  has  studied  the  influence  of  the  ner- 
vous system  upon  the  production  of  sugar  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  of  the  vari- 
ations of  the  glycogenic  function,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  noted  these 
h  modifications  by  determining  the  sngar  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine. 

Some  of  the  points  with  regard  to  the  nervous  system  we  shall  consider 
again,  and  it  is  sufficient,  in  this  connection,  to  mention  the  main  results 
of  some  of  the  most  striking  of  the  experiments  upon  this  subject. 

The  most  remarkable  experiment  upon  the  influence  of  the  ner- 
vous system  on  the  liver  is  the  one  in  which  artificial  diabetes  is 
produced  by  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  This 
operation  is  not  difficult,  and  it  is  one  that  we  have  often  repeated. 
The  instrument  used  is  a  delicate  stilet,  with  a  flat,  cutting  extremity, 
and  a  small,  projecting  point  about  ^  of  an  inch  long.  In  perform- - 
ing  the  operation  upon  a  rabbit,  the  head  of  the  animal  is  firmly 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  skull  is  penetrated  in  the  median 
line,  just  behind  the  superior  occipital  protuberance.  This  can  easily 
be  done  by  a  few  lateral  movements  of  the  instrument.  Once  with- 
in the  cranium,  the  instrument  is  passed  obliquely  downward  and  for- 
ward, so  as  to  cross  an  ima^nary  line  drawn  between  the  two  auditory 
canals,  until  its  point  reaches  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
The  point  then  penetrates  the  medulla  oblongata,  between  the  roots  of 
the  auditory  nerves  and  the  pneumogastrics,  and,  by  its  projection, 
serves  to  protect  the  nervous  centre  from  more  serious  iiyury  from  the 
cutting  edge.  The  instrument  is  then  carefully  withdrawn,  and  the 
operation  is  completed.  This  experiment  is  almost  painless,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  to  administer  an  anesthetic,  as  this,  in  itself,  would  dis- 
turb the  glycogenic  process.  The  urine  may  be  drawn  before  the  oper- 
ation, by  pressing  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  taking  care  not  to 
allow  the  bladder  to  pass  up  above  the  point  of  pressure,  and  it  will  be 
found  turbid,  alkaline,  and  without  sugar.  In  one  or  two  hours  after 
the  operation,  the  urine  will  have  become  clear  and  acid,  and  it  will  react 
Fio.  140.— /w/rw-  readily  with  any  of  the  copper-tests.  When  this  operation  is  performed 
Tn^ilkZ^^^tht  ^'itfaout  iiyuring  the  adjacent  organs,  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  nrine 
f^^H*!^^,^^^^^'  is  only  temporary,  and  the  next  day  the  secretion  will  have  returned 
to  its  normal  condition.  It  is  best,  in  performing  this  experiment,  to 
operate  upon  an  animal  in  full  digestion,  when  the  production  of  sugar  is  at  its  maximum. 
The  production  of  diabetes  in  this  way,  in  animals,  is  exceedingly  interesting  in  its 
relations  to  certain  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  the  affection  is 
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traomfttic  and  directljr  attributable  to  ii^Juiy  near  the  medulla.  Its  mechanism  is  dif> 
ticnlt  to  explain.  The  irrit<atioD  is  not  pmpaguteil  throogb  the  pn^umogastrio  nerves, 
fur  tbe  experiment  eucceed^  after  both  of  these  nerves  have  been  divided ;  but  the 
indnence  of  the  pnenmogagtrics  upon  glfcogenasis  is  eurioas  and  interesting.  If  both 
of  these  nerves  bo  divided  in  the  neck,  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  depending  upon  th© 
length  of  time  that  the  animal  survives  the  operation^  no  sugar  U  to  be  found  in  tlie  liver, 
,  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  gljcogenie  fuootion  liat*  been  arrested.  After  dki- 
L  of  the  nerves  in  this  situation,  galvanization  of  their  peripheral  ends  does  not  affect 
I'^Wlduction  of  sugar;  but^  by  galvanization  of  the  centra!  eods,  an  im[>ression  is  eon- 
^lPtyj|9  to  the  nervous  centre,  which  is  reflected  to  the  liver  and  produces  a  hypersecretiott 
of  sngar.  These  questions  will  be  referred  to  again,  in  connectiaii  with  the  phjeiology 
of  the  nervous  system. 


i^N 


,  m.-^beMon  ^th§  hmd  ^a  rabbit,  thuwirtg  th*  ^jyemHon  qf  puncturing  tht.  ftoor  qf  thi  fourih  ttntride. 

iBeraiitd.) 

a^  M«rvhf«ntmt :  b,  origin  »f  the  ••pfVDlb  pair  of  nerven ;  e*  ftptctl  cord ;  rf ,  oritrln  at  the  pniiinuiofrMtTlr :  f^  op«alnff  of 
nrU«BW<Kf  the  initr  ^  the  crafii&l  airltjr;/  iiistrumeiit;  g,  tIAh  pair  of  iiittm;  ft^  didltofytwul;  *, 

txti^rmUj  of  ihA  iii  >n  tbo  niAn^l  cord  afWr  hftvin;  ponetn^J  ib«  <>uiTbvUiiUu ;  l;oedplul  viMioia* 

alum ;  i,  tiit»«n?uU  u  ^ ;  m^  «^n^brutn;  n^  •oetkui  of  tbo  Atka. 


With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  sym pathetic  syatem  upon  the  glycogenic  fdnction^ 
there  have  been  few  if  any  experiments  which  lead  to  conclusions  of  any  great  value. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  inhalation  of  ansestbetics  and  irritating  vapors  prodnces 
temporary  diabetes ;  and  thia  has  been  attributed  to  an  irritation  conveyed  by  the  pnen^ 
mogastrics  to  the  nerve-centre,  and  reflected,  in  the  form  of  a  stimulus,  to  the  liver.  It 
is  for  tills  reason  that  we  should  avoid  the  administration  of  anjeBthetlca  in  all  accurate 
expeninent^  on  the  glycogenic  function. 

Ikatination  of  Su^nr, ^Wthongh  sugar  is  cotiatantly  produced  by  the  liver  and  talceii 
i  hj  the  circulation,  it  is  exceptional  to  find  it  in  the  blood  after  it  has  pasted  throoi^li 
the  InngjL  It  is  ditBcolt  to  ascertain  the  precise  mode  of  its  destruction  in  the  lungs,  and, 
iitdtHKl,  the  nutritive  fimction  of  sugar  in  the  economy  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  All 
^  we  can  say  of  the  destination  of  liver-sugar  is,  that  it  probably  has  the  same  office 
in  nutrition  as  the  pngar  t.iken  as  food  and  that  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  amylaceous 
matters.  The  (acts  bearing  upon  this  question  will  be  reviewed  tmder  the  head  of  nutri- 
tioiL 
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Summary  of  the  Functions  of  the  Liver. — The  liver  seems  to  possess  more  varied 
functions  than  any  other  glandular  organ  in  the  body.  Under  the  head  of  digestion,  we 
have  described  the  function  of  the  bile  in  the  small  intestine,  and  have  shown  that, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  define  precisely  the  action  of  this  fluid,  it  undoubtedly  apsists  in 
the  digestive  process  and  its  function  is  essential  to  life.  Under  the  head  of  excretion, 
we  have  shown  that  the  bile  discharges  an  excrementitious  substance,  cholesterine,  into 
the  small  intestine,  which,  in  its  passage  down  the  alimentary  canal,  is  changed  into  ster- 
corine  and  in  this  form  is  discharged  in  the  fceces.  When,  from  any  cause,  there  is  a 
serious  interference  with  the  formation  of  bile,  cholesterine  has  a  tendency  to  accumu- 
late in  the  blood,  producing  a  condition  called  cholosteraemia,  which  is  recognizable  by 
certain  toxic  phenomena.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  cholestersBmia  may  be  artif  cially 
produced  in  animals  by  the  injection  of  cholesterine  properly  prepared  into  the  circula- 
tory system.  We  have  just  studied  the  function  of  the  liver  as  a  sugar-producing  organ. 
In  this  it  acts  as  a  ductless  gland,  producing  a  substance,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that 
of  secretion,  which  is  not  discharged  by  its  excretory  duct  but  is  carried  away  by  the 
blood  in  the  course  of  the  circulation. 

With  regard  to  other  functions  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  liver,  there  is  little 
to  say  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Bernard  held  the  opinion  that  the  liver 
was  largely  concerned  in  the  formation  of  fat  out  of  the  saccharine  and  amylaceous  ele- 
ments of  food ;  but  the  examinations  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  blood  coming  from 
the  liver,  which  were  supposed  by  Bernard  to  be  fatty,  have  not  been  sufficiently  minute 
and  accurate  to  justify  any  positive  conclusions  with  regard  to  their  character  or  com- 
position. While  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  actual  production  of  fat  in  the 
body  independently  of  the  fat  taken  as  food,  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  regard- 
ing the  liver  as  an  organ  specially  concerned  in  its  production.  The  observations  of 
Lehmann  with  regard  to  certain  changes  which  he  supposed  to  occur  in  tlte  nitrogenized 
elements  of  the  blood  in  passing  through  the  liver  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  definite 
to  warrant  any  positive  conclusions.  The  same  remark  applies  to  observations  which 
seem  to  show  that  the  liver  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  white  and  red  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   DUCTLESS   GLANDS 

Probable  oflBce  of  the  ductless  jlandfr— Anatomy  of  the  spleen— Fibrous  structure  of  the  spleen  (trabccuUe)— Malpt- 
ghian  bodies— Spleen-pulp— Vessels  and  nerves  of  the  spleen— Some  points  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
spleen— State  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  ftmctions  of  the  spleen— Variations  in  the  volimne  of  the  spleen 
—Extirpation  of  the  spleen— Anatomy  of  the  suprarenal  capsules— Cortical  substance— Medullary  substance 
— Y&ssels  and  nerves— Chemical  reactions  of  Uie  suprarenal  capsules— State  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  functions  of  the  suprarenal  capsules— Extirpation  of  the  suprarenal  capsules— Addison's  disease — Anatomy 
of  the  thyroid  gland— State  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland— Anatomy  of  the 
thymus— Pituitary  body  and  pineal  gland. 

Cebtain  organs  in  the  body,  with  a  structure  resembling,  in  some  regards,  the  true 
glands,  but  without  excretory  ducts,  have  long  been  the  subject  of  physiological  specula- 
tion; and  the  most  extravagant  notions  concerning  their  functions  have  prevailed  in  the 
early  history  of  the  science.  The  discovery  of  those  functions  of  the  liver  which  consbt 
in  modifications  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  passing  through  its  substance  dimly  fore- 
shadowed the  probable  office  of  the  ductless  glands ;  for,  as  far  as  the  production  of  sugar 
is  concerned,  the  liver  belongs  to  this  class.  Indeed,  the  supposition  that  the  ductless 
glands  effect  some  change  in  the  blood  is  now  regarded  by  physiologists  as  the  most 
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reasonable  of  the  many  theories  that  have  been  entertained  concerning  their  office  in 
the  economy.  Under  ihis  idea,  these  organs  have  been  called  blood-glands  or  vascular 
glands;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  supposition  that  these  parts  effect  changes  in  the  blood 
or  lymph  is  merely  to  supply  the  want  of  any  definite  idea  of  their  function  and  rests 
mainly  upon  analogy  with  certain  of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  we  shall  retain  the  name 
ductless  glands,  as  indicating  the  most  striking  of  their  anatomical  peculiarities. 

As  far  as  presenting  any  definite  and  important  physiological  information  is  concerned, 
we  might  terminate  here  the  history  of  the  ductless  glands.  It  is  true  that  the  largest 
of  them,  the  spleen,  was  extensively  experimented  upon  by  the  earb'er  physiologists; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  investigations  have  done  little  more  than  exhibit  a  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  of  these  remarkable  organs;  and  the  literature  of  the  subject  is 
mainly  a  collection  of  speculations  and  fruitless  experiments.  There  are,  however,  some 
interesting  experimental  facts  with  relation  to  the  spleen  and  the  suprarenal  capsules, 
although  they  are  not  very  instructive,  except  that  they  indicate  the  extremely  narrow 
limits  of  our  positive  knowledge.  These  few  facts,  with  a  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
parts,  will  embrace  all  that  we  shall  have  to  say  concerning  the  ductless  glands.  Under 
this  head  are  classed,  the  spleen,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  thymus, 
and  sometimes  the  pituitary  body  and  the  pineal  gland.  These  parts  have  certain 
anatomical  points  in  common  with  each  other,  but,  on  account  of  our  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  their  functions,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  as  we  have  done  in  other  organs, 
their  physiological  anatomy. 

Anatomy  of  the  Spleen. 

The  spleen  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  next  the  cardiac  extrenuty  of 
the  stomach.  Its  color  is  of  a  dark  bluish-red,  and  its  consistence  is  rather  soft  and  fri- 
able. It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  tongue  of  a  dog,  presenting  above,  a  rather  thick- 
ened extremity,  which  is  in  relation  with  the  diaphragm,  and  below,  a  pointed  extremity, 
in  relation  with  the  transverse  colon.  Its  external  surface  is  convex,  and  its  internal 
surface,  concave,  presenting  a  vertical  fissure,  tlie  hilura,  which  gives  passage  to  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves.  It  is  connected  with  the  stomach  by  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  and  is 
still  farther  fixed  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum  passing  to  the  diaphragm.  It  is  about  five 
inches  in  length,  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Its  weight  is  between  six  and  seven  ounces.  In  the  adult  it  attains  its  maximum 
of  development,  and  it  diminishes  slightly  in  size  and  weight  in  old  age.  In  early  life  it 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  in  the  adult. 

The  external  coat  of  the  spleen  is  the  peritoneum,  which  is  very  closely  adherent  to 
the  subjacent  fibrous  structure.  The  proper  coat  is  dense  and  resisting;  but,  in  the 
human  subject,  it  is  quite  thin  and  somewhat  translucent.  It  is  composed  of  inelastic 
fibrous  tissue,  mixed  with  numerous  small  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  and  a  few  unstriped  mus- 
cular fibres. 

At  the  hilnm,  the  fibrous  coat  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  spleen  in  the  form  of 
sheaths  for  the  vessels  and  nerves;  an  arrangement  analogous  to  the  fibrous  sheath  of 
the  analogous  structures  in  the  liver.  The  number  of  the  sheaths  in  the  spleen  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  arteries  that  penetrate  the  organ.  This  membrane  is  sometimes  called 
the  capsule  of  Malpighi.  The  fibrous  sheaths  are  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
substance,  but  they  are  united  to  the  vessels  by  a  loose  fibrous  net-work.  They  follow 
the  vessels  in  their  ramifications  to  the  smallest  branches  and  are  lost  in  the  spleen-pulp. 
Between  the  sheath  and  the  outer  coat,  are  numerous  bands,  or  trabecular,  presenting  the 
same  structure  as  the  fibrous  coat.  The  presence  of  elastic  fibres  in  these  structures  can 
be  easily  demonstrated,  and  this  kind  of  tissue  is  very  abundant  in  the  hcrbivora.  In 
the  camivora  the  muscular  tissue  is  particularly  abundant  and  can  be  readily  demon- 
strated ;  but  in  man  this  is  not  so  easy,  and  the  fibres  are  less  numerous,  some  anatomists 
denying  the  existence  of  any  muscular  structure.    These  peculiarities  in  the  fibrous  struct- 
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ure  are  important  in  their  relation  to  certain  physiological  changes  in  the  size  of  the 
spleen.  Its  contractility  may  be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  dog  hy  the  application  of  a 
galvanic  current  to  the  nerves  as  they  enter  at  the  hilnm.  This  is  followed  by  a  prompt 
and  energetic  contraction  of  the  organ.  Contractions  may  be  produced,  though  they 
are  much  more  feeble,  by  applying  the  current  directly  to  the  spleen. 

The  substance  of  the  spleen  is  soft  and  friable;  and  a  portion  of  it,  the  spleen-pulp, 
may  be  easily  pressed  out,  or  even  washed  away  by  a  current  of  water.  Aside  from  the 
vessels  and  nerves,  it  presents  for  study:  1.  An  arrangement  of  fibrous  bands,  or  tra- 
beculaD,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  innumerable  conununicating  cellular  interspaces.  2. 
Closed  vesicles  (Malpighian  bodies),  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  8.  A  soft, 
reddish  substance,  containing  numerous  cells  and  free  nuclei,  called  the  spleen-pulp. 

Fibrous  Structure  of  the  Spleen  (Trabeculce). — From  the  internal  face  of  the  investing 
membrane  of  the  spleen  and  from  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  vessels  (capsule  of  Malpighi), 
are  numerous  bands,  or  trabeculsB,  which,  by  their  interlacement,  divide  the  substance 
of  the  organ  into  irregularly-shaped,  communicating  cavities.  These  bands  are  from  -^g 
to  -^  of  an  inch  broad,  and  are  composed,  like  the  proper  coat,  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue 
with  elastic  fibres  and  probably  a  few  smooth  muscular  fibres.  They  pass  off  from  the 
capsule  of  Malpighi  and  the  fibrous  coat  at  right  angles,  very  soon  branch,  interlace,^  and 
unite  with  each  other,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  until  they  measure  from  ^f^  to  ^ 
of  an  inch.  As  we  should  expect  from  the  very  variable  size  of  the  trabeculse,  the  dimen- 
sions as  well  as  the  form  of  the  cavities  are  exceedingly  irregular.  This  fibrous  net-work 
serves  as  a  skeleton  or  a  support  for  the  softer  and  more  delicate  parts. 


Malpighian  Bodies. — In  the  very  elabo- 
rate work  on  the  spleen,  by  Malpighi,  is  a  full 
account  of  the  closed  follicles,  which  have 
since  been  called  the  Malpighian  bodies. 
They  are  sometimes  called  the  splenic  cor- 
puscles or  glands.  They  are  in  the  form  of 
rounded  or  slightly  ovoid  corpuscles,  about 
•gV  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  consistmg  of  a  deli- 
cate membrane,  generally  homogeneous,  but 
sometimes  faintly  striated,  with  semifluid  con- 
tents. In  their  form,  size,  and  structure, 
they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  closed 
follicles  of  the  small  intestine.  The  investing 
membrane  has  no  epithelial  lining,  and  the 
contents  consist  of  an  albuminoid  liquid,  with 
numerous  small,  nucleated  cells  and  a  few 
free  nuclei.  The  cells  measure  from  y^  to 
Y^irs  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Both  the  cells 
and  the  free  nuclei  of  the  splenic  corpuscles 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  cells  and  nuclei 
found  in  the  spleen-pulp.  The  corpuscles  are 
surrounded  by  blood-vessels,  which  send 
branches  into  the  interior,  to  form  a  delicate 
capillary  plexus. 
The  number  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  in  a  spleen  of  ordinary  size  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Sappcy  at  about  ten  thousand.  They  are  readily  made  out  in  the  ox  and 
sheep  but  are  frequently  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  human  subject.  In  about  forty 
examinations,  in  man,  Sappey  found  them  in  only  four ;  but  in  these  they  presented  the 
same  characters  as  in  the  ox  and  the  sheep,  and  resisted  decomposition  for  twelve  days, 


Fxo.  142.— Malpighian  bodies  of  the  spleen  of  the  pig. 
(Frey.) 

a,  an  artery, vrith  Its  branches  (6,  V)\  c^CyC^  Malpighian 
bodies. 
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showing  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  hare  recourse  to  perfectly  fresh  specimens  to  discover 
them  if  they  exist.  EdUiker  notes  the  fact  that  they  are  often  absent  in  the  human  sub- 
ject when  death  has  taken  place  from  disease  or  after  long  abstinence.  He  believes  that 
they  are  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  perfectly  healthy  persons.  The  occasional  absence 
of  these  bodies  constitutes  another  point  of  resemblance  to  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
small  intestine. 

The  relations  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  the  arterial  branches  distributed  throughout 
the  spleen  are  peculiar.  In  specimens  in  which  these  corpuscles  are  easily  made  out,  if  a 
thin  section  be  made  and  the  spleen-pulp  be  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water,  the  cor- 
puscles may  be  seen  attached  in  some  parts  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  in  others  lying  in 
the  notch  formed  by  the  branching  of  a  vessel,  and  in  others  attached  to  an  extremity  of 
an  arterial  twig,  the  vessel  then  breaking  up  into  plexuses  surrounding  each  corpuscle. 
According  to  Sappey,  the  corpuscles  are  attached  to  arteries  measuring  from  ^  to  ^  of 
an  inch  or  less  in  diameter.  When  the  artery  is  enclosed  in  its  fibrous  sheath,  the  cor- 
puscles are  applied  to  the  sheath,  but,  in  the  smallest  arteries,  they  are  attached  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessels.  The  attachment  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  the  vessels  is  very  firm, 
and  they  cannot  be  separated  without  laceration  of  the  membranes. 

Spleen-pulp,— ^\th  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  spleen-pulp,  there  is  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion.  While  anatomists  and  physiologists  are  pretty  generally  agreed 
concerning  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  some  minutely  describe 
cells  in  the  pulp,  the  existence  of  which  is  denied  by  others  of  equal  authority.  Tlie 
pulp,  however,  contains  the  essential  elements  of  the  spleen,  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  all  the  structures  contained  in  it  could  hardly  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  its  function ; 
but  there  is  so  little  that  is  definitely  known  of  either  the  anatomy  or  the  physiology  of 
the  spleen,  that  we  shall  refrain  from  discussing  the  views  of  different  authors,  referring 
the  reader  for  full  information  upon  these  points  to  elaborate  works  upon  general  anatomy. 

The  spleen-pulp  is  a  dark,  reddish,  semifluid  substance,  its  color  varying  in  intensity  in 
different  specimens.  It  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  washed  by  a  stream  of  water  from  a  thin 
section,  and  it  readily  decomposes,  becoming  then  nearly  fiuid.  It  is  contiuned  in  the 
cavities  bounded  by  the  fibrous  trabeculo),  and  it  contains  itself  numerous  microscopic 
bands  of  fibres  arranged  in  the  same  way.  It  surrounds  the  Malpighian  bodies,  contains 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  probably  the  nerves  and  lymphatics. 
Upon  microscopical  examination,  it  presents  numerous  free  nuclei  and  cells  like  those 
described  in  the  Malpighian  bodies ;  but  the  nuclei  are  here  relatively  much  more  abun- 
dant. In  addition  are  found,  blood-corpuscles  (white  and  red)  some  natural  in  form  and 
size  and  others  more  or  less  altered,  with  pigmentary  granules,  both  free  and  enclosed  in 
cells.  Anatomists  have  attached  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  large  vesicles  enclosing 
what  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  blood -corpuscles,  and  by  others  to  be  pigmentary 
corpuscles.  The  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  these  points,  however,  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. Some  authorities  deny  the  existence  of  the  so-called  blood-corpuscle-containing 
cells.  We  shall  abstain  from  a  discussion  of  these  disputed  questions,  which  are  at  present 
of  a  character  purely  anatomical.  All  that  wo  can  say  of  the  spleen-pulp  is,  that  it  con- 
tains cells,  nuclei,  Mood-corpuscles,  and  pigmentary  granules,  with  a  yellowish-red  fluid, 
and  that  it  is  intersected  with  microscopic  trabecular  of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue  and  a 
delicate  net-work  of  blood-vessels.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  blood-cor- 
])uscles  come  from  vessels  that  have  been  divided  in  making  our  preparations  or  are  really 
free  in  the  pulp ;  or  whether  the  free  nuclei  are  normal  or  come  from  cells  that  have 
been  artificially  ruptured. 

VeMeli  and  Nerves  of  the  Spleen. — ^The  quantity  of  blood  which  the  spleen  receives 
is  very  large  in  i)roportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ.  The  splenic  artery  is  the  larg- 
est branch  of  the  coeliac  axis.     It  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  length  and  is  remarkable 
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for  its  excessively  tortaons  course.  In  a  man  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age, 
tbe  vessel  measured  about  five  inches,  without  taking  account  of  its  defiections ;  and  a 
thread  placed  on  the  vessel,  so  as  to  follow  exactly  all  its  windings,  measured  a  little  more 
than  eight  inches.  The  large  caliber  of  this  vessel  and  its  tortuous  course  are  interesting 
points  in  connection  with  the  great  variations  in  size  and  situation  which  the  spleen  is 
liable  to  undergo  in  health  and  disease.  The  artery  gives  off  several  branches  to  the 
a^acent  viscera  in  its  course,  and,  as  it  passes  to  the  hilum,  it  divides  into  three  or  four 
branches,  which  again  divide  so  as  to  form  from  six  to  ten  vessels.  These  penetrate  the 
substance  of  the  spleen,  with  the  veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  enveloped  in  the  fibrous 
sheath,  the  capsule  of  Malpighi.  In  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  the  arteries  branch 
rather  peculiarly,  giving  off  many  small  ramifications  in  their  course,  generally  at  right 
angles  to  the  parent  trunk.  These  are  accompanied  by  the  veins  until  they  are  reduced 
to  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  two  classes  of  vessels  then  separate,  and 
the  arteries  have  attached  to  them  the  corpuscles  of  Malpighi.  It  is  also  a  noticeable 
fact  that  the  distinct  trunks  passing  in  at  the  hilum  have  but  few  inosculations  with  each 
other  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  so  that  the  organ  is  divided  up  into  from  six  to  ten 
vascular  compartments. 

The  veins  join  the  fine  branches  of  the  arteries  in  the  spleen-pulp  and  pass  out  of  the 
spleen  in  the  same  sheath.  They  anastomose  quite  freely  in  their  larger  as  well  as  their 
smaller  branches.  Their  caliber  is  estimated  by  Sappey  as  about  twice  that  of  the  arte- 
ries. This  author  regards  the  estimates,  which  have  put  the  caliber  of  the  veins  at  four  or 
five  times  that  of  the  arteries,  as  much  exaggerated.  The  number  of  veins  emerging 
from  the  spleen  is  equal  to  the  number  of  arteries  of  supply. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  are  not  numerous.  By  most  anatomists,  two  sets  of 
vessels  have  been  recognized,  the  superficial  and  the  deep;  but  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  practically  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  superficial  layer. 
The  deep  lymphatics  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  capsule  of  Malpighi,  attached  to  the 
veins  and  emerging  with  them  at  the  hilum.  At  the  hilum,  the  deep  vessels  are  joined 
by  a  few  from  the  surface  of  the  spleen.  The  vessels,  numbering  five  or  six,  then  pass 
into  small  lymphatic  glands  and  empty  into  the  thoracic  duct  opposite  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  was  an  old  idea  that  the  lymphatics  were  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  spleen ;  but  this  is  a  speculation  which  does  not  demand  discussion  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus.  They  follow  the  vessels 
in  their  distribution  and  are  enclosed  with  them  in  the  capsule  of  Malpighi.  They  are 
distributed  ultimately  in  the  spleen-pulp,  but  nothing  definite  is  known  of  their  mode  of 
termination.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that,  when  these  nerves  are  galvanized, 
the  non- striated  muscles  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen  are  thrown  into  contraction. 

Some  Points  in  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Spleen. — Very  little  has  been  learned 
with  regard  to  the  probable  function  of  the  spleen,  from  the  numerous  chemical  analyses 
that  have  been  made  of  its  substance.  It  will  therefore  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  its 
chemical  constitution  very  fully,  and  we  shall  only  refer  to  certain  principles,  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  in  the  spleen-substance,  may  be  considered  as  pretty  well  determined. 
In  the  first  place,  cholesterine  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  spleen  constantly  and  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  uric  acid.  In  addition,  chemists 
have  extracted  from  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  hypoxanthine,  leucine,  tyrosine,  a 
peculiar  crystallizable  substance  called,  by  Scherer,  lienine,  crystals  of  ha^matoidino,  lac- 
tic acid,  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  inosite,  amyloid  matter,  and  some  indefinite  fatty  prin- 
ciples. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  say  how  far  some  of  these  principles  are  formed  by 
the  processes  employed  for  their  extraction  or  are  due  to  morbid  action  ;  certainly,  phya- 
ologists  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  connect  them  with  any  definite  views  with  regard 
to  the  probable  function  of  the  spleen. 
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StaU  0/  our  Knowledge  eoneeming  the  Functums  of  the  Spleen, — The  spleen  is  al- 
moet  universal  in  Tertebrate  animals ;  it  is  an  organ  of  considerable  size,  and  is  very 
abandantlj  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves ;  it  has  a  complex  structure,  unlike  that  of 
any  of  the  true  glands ;  its  tissue  presents  a  variety  of  proximate  principles ;  but  it  has 
no  excretory  duct,  and  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  study  of  its  secretion,  except 
as  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  current  of  blood.  It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  no  definite  physiological  ideas  have  followed  the  elaborate  microscopi- 
cal and  chemical  examinations  of  the  spleen.  There  have  been  only  two  methods  of 
inquiry,  indeed,  which  have  promised  any  such  results :  First,  a  comparison  of  the  blood 
and  lymph  going  into  and  coming  from  the  spleen,  and  an  examination  of  the  variations 
in  the  volume  of  the  organ  during  life ;  and  second,  a  study  of  the  phenomena  which  fol- 
low its  extirpation  in  living  animals.  A  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  show 
that  we  have  gained  but  little  positive  information  from  either  of  these  methods  of  study. 

The  condition  of  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  spleen  upon  the  composition  of 
the  blood  is  well  illustrated  in  the  last  edition  of  Longet^s  elaborate  work  upon  physiology. 
This  author  quotes  opinions  of  the  highest  authorities,  based  chiefly  upon  microscopical 
investigations,  some  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed,  and 
others  arguing  that  they  are  formed  in  the  spleen,  while  he  himself  offers  no  opinion 
upon  the  subject  Still,  there  are  certain  established  points  of  difference  between  the 
blood  of  the  splenic  artery  and  of  the  splenic  vein.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  the  blood  coming  from  the  spleen  contains  a  large  excess  of  white  corpuscles ;  but 
it  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  settled  that  the  function  of  the  spleen  is  to  form 
white  blood-corpuscles.  In  pathology,  although  great  increase  in  the  leucocytes  of  the 
blood  frequently  attends  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen,  this  condition  is  also  observed  when 
the  spleen  is  perfectly  healthy. 

Diminution  in  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  in  passing  through  the 
spleen,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  has  been  noted,  and  this  gives  color  to  tbe  supposition 
that  the  spleen  is  an  organ  for  the  destruction  of  the  blood-corpuscles ;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  importance  or  significance  of  this  process,  and  it  is  not  shown  that  the 
corpuscles  exist  in  undue  quantity  in  animals  after  the  spleen  has  been  removed.  We 
learn  nothing  more  definite  from  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  seems  to  contain 
an  unusual  quantity  of  pigmentary  matter.  In  connection  with  the  marked  diminution 
in  the  proportion  of  blood-corpuscles,  physiologists  have  observed  a  marked  increase  in 
albuminoid  matters  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein. 

The  significance  of  the  facts  just  stated  is  so  little  understood,  that  it  would  seem 
hardly  necessary  even  to  mention  them,  except  as  an  illustration  of  the  small  amount  of 
definite  information  regarding  the  functions  of  the  spleen  that  has  resulted  from  an 
examination  of  the  blood  coming  from  this  organ.  "We  know  nothing  of  any  changes 
effected  by  the  spleen  in  the  constitution  of  the  lymph. 

Variations  in  the  Volume  of  the  Spleen. — One  of  the  theories  with  regard  to  the 
function  of  the  spleen,  which  merits  a  certain  amount  of  consideration,  is  that  it  serves 
as  a  diverticulum  for  the  blood,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  other 
abdominal  viscera. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged  in  dogs,  from  four  to  ^vo  hours 
after  feeding,  that  its  enlargement  is  at  its  maximum  at  about  the  fifth  hour,  and  that  it 
gradually  diminishes  to  its  original  size  during  the  succeeding  twelve  hours ;  but  it  is  not 
apparent  how  far  these  changes  are  important  or  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
functions  of  digestion  and  absorption.  Experiments  have  shown  that  animals  may  live, 
digest,  and  absorb  alimentary  principles  perfectly  well  after  the  spleen  has  been  re- 
moved, and  this  has  even  been  observed  in  the  human  subject ;  and,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  the  presence  of  the  spleen,  as  a  diverticulum  for  the  blood, 
is  essential  to  the  proper  action  of  the  other  abdominal  organs. 
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Extirpation  of  the  Spleen. — There  is  one  experimental  fact  that  has  presented  itself 
in  opposition  to  nearly  every  theory  advanced  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  spleen ; 
which  is,  that  the  organ  may  be  removed  from  a  living  animal,  and  yet  all  the  functions 
of  life  go  on  apparently  as  before.  The  spleen  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  life,  nor,  as 
far  as  we  know,  is  it  essential  to  any  of  the  important  general  functions.  It  has  been 
removed  over  and  over  again  from  dogs,  cats,  and  even  from  the  human  subject,  and 
its  absence  is  attended  with  no  constant  and  definite  changes  in  the  phenomena  of  life. 
If  it  act  as  a  diverticulum,  this  function  is  not  essential  to  the  proper  operation  of 
the  organs  of  digestion  and  absorption ;  and,  if  its  office  be  the  destruction  or  the  forma- 
tion of  the  blood-corpuscles,  the  formation  of  leucocytes,  of  uric  acid,  of  cholesterine,  or 
of  any  excrementitious  matter,  there  are  other  organs  which  may  perform  these  functions. 
What  renders  this  question  even  more  obscure  is  the  fact  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  constant  modifications  in  the  size  or  the  functions  of  other  organs  as  a  consequence 
of  removal  of  the  spleen.  This  is  not  surprising,  however,  when  we  reflect  that  one 
kidney  may  accomplish  the  function  of  urinary  excretion  after  the  other  has  been  removed, 
and  that  the  single  organ  which  remains  does  not  present  enlargement  of  the  Malphigian 
bodies  and  the  convoluted  tubes. 

There  are  certain  phenomena  that  sometimes  follow  removal  of  the  spleen  from  the 
lower  animals,  which  are  curious  and  interesting,  even  if  they  do  not  afford  much  posi- 
tive information.  Extirpation  of  this  organ  is  an  old  and  a  very  common  experiment. 
In  the  works  of  Malpighi,  published  in  1687,  we  find  an  account  of  an  experiment  on  a 
dog,  in  which  the  spleen  w^as  destroyed,  and  the  operation  was  followed  by  no  serious 
results.  Since  then  it  has  been  removed  so  often,  and  the  experiments  have  been  so 
universally  negative  in  their  results,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  authorities  upon  the 
subject.  There  are  numerous  instances,  also,  in  which  it  has  been  in  part  or  entirely 
removed  from  the  human  subject,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  in  detail ;  but,  in 
nearly  every  case,  when  there  was  no  diseased  condition  to  complicate  the  observation, 
the  results  liave  been  the  same  as  in  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals. 

One  of  the  phenomena  following  extirpation  of  the  spleen,  to  which  we  desire  to 
call  attention,  is  a  modification  of  the  appetite.  Great  voracity  in  animals  after  removal 
of  the  spleen  was  noted  by  the  earlier  experimenters,  and  this  formed  the  basis  of  some 
of  their  extravagant  theories.  Later  experimenters  have  observed  this  change  in  the 
appetite  and  have  noted  that  digestion  and  assimilation  do  not  appear  to  be  disturbed, 
the  animals  becoming  unusually  fat.  Prof.  Dalton  has  also  observed  that  the  animals, 
particularly  dogs,  sometimes  present  a  remarkable  change  in  their  disposition,  becoming 
unnaturally  ferocious  and  aggressive.  We  have  frequently  observed  these  phenomena 
after  removal  of  the  spleen;  and,  in  the  following  experiment,  performed  in  1861,  they 
were  particularly  marked : 

The  spleen  was  removed  from  a  young  dog  weighing  twenty-two  pounds,  by  the 
ordinary  method  ;  viz.,  making  an  incision  into  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  linea  alba, 
drawing  out  the  spleen,  and  exsecting  it  after  tying  the  vessels.  Before  the  operation 
the  dog  presented  nothing  unusual,  either  in  his  appetite  or  disposition.  The  wound 
healed  rapidly,  and,  after  recovery  had  taken  place,  the  animal  was  fed  moderately  once 
a  day.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  the  appetite  was  excessively  voracious ;  and  the 
dog  became  so  irritable  and  ferocious  that  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  him,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  separate  him  from  the  other  animals  in  the  laboratory.  He  would 
eat  refuse  from  the  dissecting-room,  the  flesh  of  dogs,  faeces,  etc.  On  February  11,  1861, 
about  six  weeks  after  the  operation,  having  been  well  fed  twenty-four  hours  before,  the  dog 
was  brought  before  the  class  at  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  and  he  ate  a  little 
more  than  four  pounds  of  beef-heart,  nearly  one  fifth  of  his  weight.  This  he  digested 
perfectly  well,  and  the  appetite  was  the  same  upon  the  following  day.  This  dog  had  a 
remarkably  sleek  and  well-nourished  appearance. 

The  above  is  a  striking  example  of  the  change  in  the  appetite  and  disposition  of  ani- 
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mals  after  extirpation  of  the  spleen ;  but  these  results  are  by  no  means  inTariable.  We 
have  often  removed  the  spleen  from  dogs  and  kept  the  animals  for  months  without 
observing  anj  thing  unusual ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  observed  the  change  in 
disposition  and  the  development  of  an  unnatural  appetite,  in  animals  after  removal  of 
one  kidney.  These  effects  were  also  very  well  marked  in  an  animal  with  biliary  fistula, 
that  lived  for  thirty-eight  days.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  voracity  could  be  explained 
by  the  disturbance  in  digestion  and  assimilation  produced  by  shutting  off  the  bile  from 
the  intestine ;  but  these  phenomena  occurring  after  removal  of  one  kidney,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  no  effect  upon  the  ordinary  functions,  are  not  so  readily  understood.  We 
have  observed  both  increase  in  the  appetite  and  the  development  of  extraordinary  ferocity 
after  extirpation  of  one  kidney  almost  invariably,  since  our  attention  has  been  directed 
to  this  point ;  and,  in  the  experiments  of  which  records  were  preserved,  these  effects 
were  very  marked.  In  one,  a  dog  lived  for  nearly  two  years  with  one  kidney  and  was 
finally  killed.  The  appetite  was  voracious  and  depraved.  lie  would  eat  dogs'  flesh 
greedily.  In  another,  death  took  place  in  convulsions,  forty-three  days  after  removal  of 
one  kidney,  the  animal  having  apparently  recovered  from  the  operation.  This  dog  was 
very  ferocious,  had  an  extraordinary  appetite,  and  would  cat  focces,  putrid  dogs^  flesh,  etc., 
which  the  other  dogs  in  the  laboratory  would  not  touch.  The  other  dog  entirely  recov- 
ered from  the  operation  of  removing  one  kidney  and  presented  the  same  phenomena. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that  removal  of  the  spleen  in  the 
lower  animals  and  the  human  subject  has  thus  far  demonstrated  nothing,  except  that  this 
part  is  not  essential  to  tlie  proper  performance  of  the  vital  functions.  The  voracity 
which  occasionally  follows  the  operation  in  animals  is  one  of  the  phenomena,  like  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  animals  after  castration,  for  which  physiologists  can  offer  no  satis- 
factory explanation. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  considerations  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  amount 
of  literature  upon  the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  spleen,  physiologists  have  no  definite 
knowledge  of  any  important  office  performed  by  this  organ.  With  this  conclusion,  we 
pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  other  ductless  glands,  the  physiology  of  which  is,  unfortu- 
nately, even  more  unsatisfactory. 

Suprarenal  Capsules. 

The  theories  that  have  been  advanced  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  based  upon  anatomical  investigations,  but  have  taken 
their  origin  from  pathological  observations  and  experiments  upon  living  animals.  This  fact 
detracts  from  the  physiological  interest  attached  to  the  structure  of  these  bodies,  and  we 
shall  consequently  treat  of  their  anatomy  very  briefly. 

The  suprarenal  capsules,  as  their  name  implies,  are  situated  above  the  kidneys.  They 
are  small,  triangular,  flattened  bodies,  situated  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  capping  the 
kidneys  at  tlie  anterior  portion  of  their  superior  ends.  The  left  capsule  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  ri^ht,  and  is  rather  semilunar  in  form,  the  right  being  more  nearly  triangular. 
Their  size  and  weight  are  very  variable  in  different  individuals.  Of  the  different  esti- 
mates given  by  anatomists,  we  may  state,  as  an  average,  that  each  capsule  weighs  about 
one  hundred  grains.  They  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  a  little  less  in  width, 
an<l  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  weight  of  the  capsules,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  kidneys,  presents  great  vari- 
ations at  difl'ercnt  periods  of  life  ;  and  they  are  so  much  larger  in  the  foetus  than  after 
birth,  that  some  physiologists,  in  the  absence  of  any  reasonable  theory  of  their  function  in 
the  adult,  have  assumed  that  their  office  is  chiefly  important  in  intra-uterine  life.  Meckel 
states  that  they  are  easily  distinguished  in  the  foetus  of  two  months ;  at  the  end  of  the 
third  month,  they  are  a  little  larger  and  heavier  than  tlie  kidneys ;  they  are  equal  in  size 
to  the  kidneys  (though  a  little  lighter)  at  four  months ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
month,  they  are  to  the  kidneys  as  two  to  five.    In  the  foetus  at  term,  the  proportion  is  as 
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one  to  three,  and  in  the  adult,  as  one  to  twenty-three.  It  was  asserted  by  some  of  the 
older  writers,  that  the  capsules  are  larger  in  the  negro  than  in  the  white  races,  but 
Meckel  states  that,  although  he  had  observed  this  in  a  negress,  he  saw  nothing  of  it  in 
dissecting  a  negro.  This  observation  did  not  have  much  significance  at  that  time ;  but 
since  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  suprarenal  capsules  have  some  function  in  connection 
with  the  formation  of  pigment,  authors  have  quoted  it  as  important. 

The  color  of  the  capsules  is  whitish-yellow.  They  are  completely  covered  by  a  thin, 
fibrous  coat,  which  penetrates  their  interior,  in  the  form  of  trabeculsa.  Upon  section, 
they  present  a  cortical  and  a  medullary  substance.  The  cortex  is  yellowish,  from  ^  to 
i^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  surrounding  the  capsule  entirely,  and  constituting  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  substance.  The  medullary  substance  is  whitish,  very  vascular,  and  is 
remarkably  prone  to  decomposition,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  study  the  anatomy  of  these 
bodies  in  specimens  that  are  perfectly  fresh. 

Structure  of  the  Suprarenal  Capsules, 

Cortical  Substance. — The  cortical  substance  is  divided  into  two  layers.  The  external 
is  pale-yellow,  and  is  composed  of  closed  vesicles,  rounded  or  ovoid  in  form,  containing 
an  albuminoid  fluid,  cells,  nuclei,  and  fatty  globules.  This  layer  is  very  thin.  The  greater 
part  of  the  cortical  substance  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color  and  is  composed  of  closed  tubes. 
On  making  thin  sections  through  the  cortical  substance  previously  hardened  in  chromic 
acid  and  rendered  clear  by  means  of  glycerine,  numerous  rows  of  cells  are  seen,  arranged 
with  great  regularity,  and  extending,  apparently,  from  the  investing  membrane  to  the 
medullary  substance.  On  studying  these  sections  with  a  high  magnifying-power,  it  is 
evident  that  the  cells  are  enclosed  in  tubes  measuring  from  -niVir  ^^  jir  ^^  ^^  ^ch  in 
diameter.  The  cells  are  granular,  with  a  distinct  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  and  a  variable 
number  of  oil-globules.  They  measure  from  -j-^  to  -nsW  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  diameter.  Be- 
tween the  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance,  are  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  connected  with  the 
covering  of  the  capsule. 

Medullary  Substance. — The  medullary  substance  is  much  paler  and  more  transparent 
than  the  cortex.  In  its  centre  are  numerous  openings,  marking  the  passage  of  its  venous 
sinuses.  It  is  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  excessively  delicate  bands  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue, which  enclose  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  numerous  elongated,  closed  vesicles,  contain- 
ing cells,  nuclei,  and  granular  matter.  These  vesicles,  -^  of  an  inch  long  and  about  ^^ 
of  an  inch  broad,  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  ox  and  in  the  human  subject.  The  cells 
in  the  human  subject  are  from  -j-^  *^  tsW  ^^  *"^  "^^^  ^^  diameter.  They  are  isolated 
with  difficulty  and  are  very  irregular  in  their  form.  The  nuclei  measure  about  y^^  of 
an  inch.    The  medullary  substance  is  peculiarly  rich  in  vessels  and  nerves. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.— Tha  blood-vessels  going  to  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  very 
numerous  and  are  derived  from  the  aorta,  the  phrenic  artery,  the  cceliac  axis,  and  the  renal 
artery.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  distinct  vessels  penetrate  each  capsule.  In  the 
cortical  substance,  the  capillaries  are  arranged  in  elongated  meshes,  anastomosing  freely, 
and  surrounding  the  tubes,  but  never  penetrating  them.  In  the  medullary  substance,  the 
meshes  are  more  rounded,  and  here  the  vessels  form  a  very  rich  capillary  plexus.  Two 
large  veins  pass  out,  to  empty,  on  the  right  side,  into  the  vena  cava,  and  on  the  left, 
into  the  renal  vein.  Other  smaller  veins  empty  into  the  vena  cava,  the  renal,  and  the 
phrenic  veins. 

The  nerves  are  very  numerous  and  are  derived  from  the  semilunar  ganglia,  the  renal 
plexus,  the  pncumogastric,  and  the  phrenic.  KOlliker  mentions  that  he  has  counted,  in 
the  human  subject,  thirty-three  nervous  trunks  entering  the  right  suprarenal  capsule. 
The  nerves  probably  pass  directly  to  the  medullary  substance,  but  here  their  mode  of  dis- 
tribution is  unknown.  In  the  medullary  matter,  however,  are  two  ganglia,  characterized 
by  nerve-cells  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  situated  close  to  the  central  vein. 
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NothiDg  whatever  is  known  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  the 
existence  of  these  vessels,  even,  is  doubtful. 

Chemical  Reaetiont  of  the  Suprarenal  Capntles. — A  few  years  ago,  M.  Vulpian 
discovered  in  the  medullary  portion  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  a  peculiar  substance, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  which  gave  a  greenish  reaction  with  the  salts  of  iron  and 
a  peculiar  rose-tint  on  the  addition  of  iodine.  He  could  not  determine  the  same  reaction 
with  extracts  from  any  other  parts.  Later,  in  coi^unction  with  M.  Cloez,  he  discovered 
hippuric  and  taurocholic  acid  in  the  capsules  of  some  of  the  herbivora.  Other  researches 
have  been  made  into  the  chemistry  of  these  bodies,  but  without  results  of  any  great  physi- 
ological importance. 

StcUe  of  our  Knoioledge  coriceming  the  Functions  of  the  Suprarenal 

Capsules. 

In  1855,  the  late  Dr.  Addison,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  published  a  remarkable  memoir  upon 
a  peculiar  disease  wliicli  he  had  found  connected  with  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules.  This  disease,  sometimes  called  Addison's  disease,  is  characterized  by  bronzing 
of  the  skin  and  is  accompanied  by  serious  disorders  in  nutrition.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
invariably  fatal.  The  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  surface,  attended  with  disorganization 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  led  physiologists  to  suppose  that,  perhaps,  these  bodies  had 
some  function  connected  with  the  formation  of  pigment ;  and,  following  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Addison's  memoir,  we  find  quite  a  number  of  experiments  upon  animals,  consisting 
chiefiy  in  extirpation  of  the  capsules.  Before  this  time,  there  had  been  no  reasonable 
theory,  even,  of  the  probable  function  of  these  bodies.  As  our  first  ideas  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  suprarenal  capsules  to  the  formation  of  pigment  were  derived  from  cases  of 
disease,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  briefly  whether  there  be  any  invariable 
and  positive  connection  between  structural  change  in  these  organs  and  the  affection 
known  under  the  name  of  bronzed  skin. 

In  the  memoir  by  Dr.  Addison,  are  reported  eleven  cases  of  ancemia,  accompanied 
with  bronzing  of  the  skin,  terminating  fatally,  and  found,  after  death,  to  be  attended 
with  extensive  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal  capsules.  The  reports  of  these  cases 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  among  physiologists  as  well  as  pathologists.  A  year 
later.  Prof.  I.  E.  Taylor,  of  Bellevuo  Hospital,  reported  seven  cases  of  bronzed  skin,  in 
two  of  which  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  was  verifie<l  by  post- 
mortem examination.  Attention  now  being  directed  to  this  peculiar  condition  of  the 
system,  accompanied  with  discoloration  of  the  skin,  numerous  cases  were  reported  from 
time  to  time,  but  some  of  them  did  not  fully  carry  out  the  views  of  Dr.  Addison.  Per- 
haps the  most  extensive  collection  of  cases  taken  from  a  great  number  of  authorities  is 
given  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  in  his  work  upon  Addison's  disease.  Dr.  Greenhow  is  appar- 
ently convinced  that  the  connection  between  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin,  described  hy  Addison,  and  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  is 
well  established,  lie  reports  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  cases ;  and,  out  of  these,  ho 
selects  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  as  fair  representatives  of  Addison's  disease.  There 
are  several  cases  (ten)  in  which  there  was  bronzing  of  the  skin,  the  suprarenal  capsules 
being  perfectly  healthy ;  but  in  only  one  of  these  were  there  any  of  the  characteristic 
constitutional  symi)toms.  There  are  twenty-two  cases  cited  of  cancer  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules,  not  one  of  which  presented  the  characteristic  constitutional  symptoms,  only 
seven  prosentin^  some  slitrht  discoloration  of  the  skin.  Without  discussing  this  subject 
more  fully,  it  seems  justitiahle  to  adopt  the  opinion,  entertained  by  many  pathologists, 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  bronzed  skin  accompanied  with  certain  grave  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  and  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  which  is  frequent  but 
not  invariable  ;  but  it  is  not  established  that  the  destruction  of  the  capsules  stands  in  a 
31 
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causative  relation  to  the  discoloration  or  to  the  constitutional  disturbance.  It  is  more 
interesting  to  us,  however,  to  know  that  the  investigations  into  these  diseased  conditions 
have  developed  little  or  nothing  of  importance  concerning  the  physiology  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules. 

Extirpation  of  the  Suprarenal  Capsules, — There  are  two  important  questions  to  be 
settled  by  the  removal  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  from  living  animals.  The  first  is, 
whether  or  not  these  organs  are  essential  to  life ;  and  the  second,  to  determine  the  con- 
sequences of  their  removal,  as  exhibited  in  modifications  of  the  animal  functions. 

Are  the  suprarenal  capsules  essential  to  life  ?  This  question  can  be  answered  in  a  very 
few  words.  Dr.  Brown-S^quard,  in  his  first  experiments,  removed  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  both  capsules  in  rabbits.  Guinea-pigs,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  the  animals  died  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days.  He  also  noted  several  peculiar  results,  such  as  turning, 
and  contraction  of  the  pupil,  when  one  capsule  had  been  extirpated,  and  the  development 
of  peculiar  crystals  in  the  blood.  M.  Gratiolet  repeated  these  experiments  and  ascertained 
that  the  left  capsule  could  be  removed  with  impunity,  while  extirpation  of  the  right  was 
always  fatal.  M.  Philipeaux  added  a  number  of  observations,  experimenting  chiefly  upon 
rats  and  taking  great  care  to  disturb  the  adjacent  organs  as  little  as  possible.  As  the  result 
of  these  experiments,  he  concluded  that  the  capsules  are  not  essential  to  life.  Of  four  rats 
operated  upon  in  this  way,  three  died,  as  Philipeaux  supposed,  of  cold,  the  first  in  nine 
days,  the  second  in  twenty-three  days,  and  the  third  in  thirty-four  days.  One  was  alive 
and  well  when  the  report  was  made,  although  the  capsules  had  been  removed  for  forty- 
nine  days.  In  such  a  question  as  this,  negative  experiments  are  of  little  account;  and  the 
instances  in  which  animals  have  recovered  and  lived  perfectly  well  after  removal  of  both 
suprarenal  capsules  show  conclusively  that  they  are  not  essential  to  life.  Death  has  prob- 
ably been  due,  in  most  of  the  experiments,  to  injury  of  the  semilunar  ganglia,  and  it  is 
probably  on  account  of  the  greater  injury,  from  the  situation  of  the  capsule,  produced 
by  operating  on  the  right  side,  that  the  removal  of  the  capsule  of  that  side  has  been  more 
generally  fatal.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  account,  in  this  connection,  of  the  contraction 
of  the  pupil,  "  turning  "  and  other  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  which  have 
sometimes  followed  these  operations.  These  phenomena  are  undoubtedly  due  to  iiyury 
of  adjacent  parts,  and  not  to  extirpation  of  the  capsules.  The  only  remaining  question  to 
determine  is  whether  the  capsules  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  formation  or  change  of 
pigment.  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Brown-S^quard,  that  flakes  of  pigment 
and  blood-crystab  differing  from  those  developed  in  normal  blood  are  found  in  animals 
deprived  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  this  view  is  adopted  by  a  few  physiological  authori- 
ties. In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  the  absence  of  comparative  examinations  of  the  blood 
going  to  the  suprarenal  capsules  by  the  arteries  and  returned  from  them  by  the  veins,  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  any  definite  function  to  these  bodies,  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  not  essential  to  life.  Their  greater  relative  size  before  birth  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  might  have  an  important  office  in  intra-uterine  life,  but  this  is  a  pure 
hypothesis,  based  upon  no  positive  knowledge. 

Thyroid  Gland. 

The  history  of  this  gland  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  descriptive  anatomy,  and  its 
only  physiological  interest  is  in  the  similarity  of  its  structure  to  that  of  the  other  ductless 
glands.  It  has  no  excretory  duct.  It  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  follow- 
ing it  in  its  various  movements.  Its  color  is  brownish-red.  The  anterior  face  is  convex 
and  is  covered  by  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  posterior  surface  is  concave 
and  is  applied  to  the  larynx  and  trachea.  It  is  formed  of  two  lateral  lobes,  with  a 
rounded,  thickened  base  below,  and  a  long,  pointed  extremity  extending  upward,  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus.  Each  of  these  lobes  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  about  the  same  in  thickness  at  its  thickest  portion.    The  isth- 
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mns  connects  the  lower  portion  of  the  lateral  lobes.  It  covers  the  second  and  third 
tracheal  rings  and  is  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  From  the 
left  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  sometimes  from  the  left  lobe,  is  a  portion  projecting  upward, 
called  the  pyramid.  The  weight  of  the  thyroid  gland,  according  to  Sappey,  is  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  grains.  It  is  usually  stated  by  anatomical 
writers  that  it  is  relatively  larger  in  the  foetus  and  in  early  life  than  in  the  adult;  but 
Sappey,  from  his  own  researches,  is  disposed  to  believe  that  its  weight,  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  the  adjacent  organs,  does  not  vary  with  age.  It  is  a  little  larger  and  more 
prominent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

Structure  of  the  Thyroid  Gland. — ^The  thyroid  gland  is  covered  with  a  thin  but  resisting 
coat  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  loosely  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts.  From 
the  internal  surface  of  this  membrane,  -are  numerous  fibrous  bands,  or  trabecul®,  giving 
off,  as  they  pass  through  the  gland,  secondary  trabecule,  and  then  subdividing  until  they 
become  of  microscopic  size.  By  this  arrangement,  the  gland  is  divided  up  into  communi- 
cating cells,  like  a  sponge.  These  bands  are  mingled  with  numerous  small  elastic  fibres. 
Throughout  the  substance  of  the  gland,  lodged  in  the  meshes  of  the  trabecule,  are  numer- 
ous rounded  or  ovoid  closed  vesicles,  measuring  from  ^^  to  j^  of  an  inch.  These  are 
formed  of  a  structureless  membrane,  and  they  are  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  pale,  granular, 
nucleated  cells,  from  -^^  to  ^ifsz  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  layer  of  cells  sometimes 
lines  the  vesicle  completely,  sometimes  it  is  incomplete,  and  sometimes  it  is  wanting. 
The  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  a  clear,  yellowish,  slightly  viscid,  albuminoid  fluid,  with 
ft  few  granules,  pale  cells,  and  nuclei.  Robin  has  described  in  these  vesicles  curiously- 
shaped,  translucent,  feebly-refracting,  colorless  bodies  which  he  has  called  sympexions ; 
but  there  is  little  known  of  their  constitution  or  properties.  The  vesicles  are  arranged 
in  little  collections  or  lobes,  with  the  great  veins  passing  between  them. 

Vessels  and  Serves. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  very  numerous,  this 
organ  being  supplied  by  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  and  sometimes  by  a 
branch  of  the  innominata.  The  arteries  break  up  into  a  close  capillary  plexus,  surround- 
ing the  vesicles  with  a  rich  net- work,  but  never  penetrating  their  interior.  The  veins 
are  large,  and,  like  the  hepatic  veins,  they  are  so  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
tissue  that  they  do  not  collapse  when  cut  across.  The  veins  emerging  from  the  gland 
form  a  plexus  over  its  surface  and  the  surface  of  the  trachea,  and  they  then  go  to  form 
the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid  veins.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pneu- 
mogastric  and  the  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia.  The  lymphatics  are  numerous  but  are 
difficult  to  inject.  The  exact  distribution  of  the  nerves  and  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics 
are  not  well  understood. 

StaU  of  our  Knowledge  concerning  the  Functions  of  the  ThyroijL  Oland. — It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  thyroid  gland  may  be  removed  from  animals  without  interfering 
with  any  of  the  vital  functions ;  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
often  diseased  in  the  human  subject  without  producing  any  general  disturbance,  shows 
that  its  function  cannot  be  very  important.  Nothing  of  importance  has  been  learned 
from  a  chemical  analysis  of  its  substance.  The  blood  of  the  thyroid  veins  has  been  ana- 
lyzed, but  the  changes  in  its  composition  in  passing  through  the  gland  are  slight  and 
indefinite.  An  instaoco  is  quoted  by  Longet  of  periodical  enlargement  of  the  gland  in  a 
female  during  menstruation,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  of  constant  occurrence. 

Thymus   Gland. 

The  anatomy  of  the  thymus  assimilates  it  to  the  ductless  glands,  but  its  function, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  confined  to  early  life.  In  the  adult  the  organ  is  wanting,  traces, 
only,  of  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  little  fat,  existing  after  puberty  in  the  situation  previously 
occupied  by  this  gland.     As  there  never  has  been  a  plausible  theory,  even,  of  the  func- 
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tion  of  this  organ,  tho  existence  of  which  is  confined  to  the  first  two  or  three  yenrs  i 
XifQ,  we  dLoll  abstain  from  oU  diiicadsions  with  regard  to  minutjs  points  in  its  anntom?, 
and  give  a  simple  sketch  of  its  etructuref  as  compared  with  the  ductless  glands  already 
considered. 

The  thjrmus  appear**  at  about  the  third  month  of  f cetal  life,  and  it  gradnall j  increases  in 
size  until  abont  Uie  end  of  the  second  jear.  It  then  undergoes  atrophy,  and  it  diaappcarft 
almost  entirely  at  the  age  of  pnberty.  It  is  situated  partly  in  the  thorax  and  partly  in 
the  neck,  Tlie  thoracic  portion  is  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  resting  upon  the  pericar- 
dium^ extending  as  low  as  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  The  cerTical  portion  extends 
upward  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  whole  gland  is  about  two 
inches  in  length,  one  and  a  half  inch  broad  at  its  lower  portion,  and  about  one*quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Its  color  is  grayish,  with  a  slightly  rosy  tint.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
two  lateral  lobes  lying  in  apposition  in  the  median  line,  although  sometimes  there  exists 
but  a  single  lobe.     It  ts  composed  of  numerous  lobules  held  together  by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  proper  coat  of  the  thymus  is  a  delicate  fibrous 
membrane,  sending  processes  into  the  interior  of  the 
organ.  Its  fibrous  structure,  however,  is  loose,  so  that 
the  lobules  can  be  separated  with  little  diflBcnlty.  Por- 
tions of  the  gland  may  be,  as  it  were,  imravelled,  hy 
loosening  the  interstitial  fibrous  tissue.  In  this  way  il 
will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  numerous  little  lobular 
masses  attached  to  a  continuous  cord.  This  arrange- 
ment is  more  distinct  in  the  inferior  animals  of  large 
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size  than  in  man.  The  lobules  are  composed  of  rounded  vesicles,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  num* 
ber,  and  from  -^  to  J^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  walls  of  tlieso  vesicles  are  thin, 
finely  granular,  and  excesstively  fragile.  The  reaicles  contain  a  small  rjuantity  of  an 
albuminoid  fluid,  wiih  cells  and  free  nuclei.  The  cells  are  small  and  transparent,  and  the 
nuclei,  spherical,  relatively  large^  and  containing  from  one  to  three  nucleoli*  The  free 
nuclei  are  also  rouiided  and  contain  several  distinct  nucleoli.    These  vesicles  are  easily 
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ruptured,  when  their  contents  exude  in  the  form  of  an  opalescent  fluid,  sometimes  called 
the  thymic  juice. 

Anatomists  are  somewhat  divided  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  structure 
of  the  central  cord  and  the  lohules.  Some  adopt  the  view  advanced  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  that  the  cord  has  a  central  canal  connected  with  cavities  in  the  lobules ;  while 
others  believe  that  the  cavities  thus  described  are  produced  artificially,  by  the  processes 
employed  in  anatomical  investigation.  The  latter  opinion  is  the  latest  and  is  probably 
correct. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  thymus  are  numerous,  but  their  caliber  is  small,  and  the  gland 
is  not  very  vascular.  They  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  internal  mammary  artery,  a  few 
coming  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  the  superior  diaphragmatic,  or  the  pericardial.  They 
pass  between  the  lobules,  surround  and  penetrate  the  vesicles,  and  form  a  capillary  plerus 
in  their  interior.  The  vesicles,  in  this  respect,  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  closed 
follicles  of  the  intestine.  The  veins  are  also  numerous,  but  they  do  not  follow  the  course 
of  the  arteries.  The  principal  vein  emerges  at  about  the  centre  of  the  gland  posteriorly, 
and  it  empties  into  the  left  brachio-cephalic.  Other  small  veins  empty  into  the  internal 
mammary,  the  superior  diaphragmatic,  and  the  pericardial  A  few  nervous  filaments 
from  the  sympathetic  system  surround  the  principal  thymic  artery  and  penetrate  the 
gland.    Their  ultimate  distribution  is  uncertain.    The  lymphatics  are  very  numerous. 

Inasmuch  as  the  thymus  is  pecuUar  to  early  life,  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in 
its  anatomical  history  relates  to  its  mode  of  development.  This,  however,  does  not  pre- 
sent any  great  physiological  importance  and  is  fully  treated  of  in  works  upon  anatomy. 

Pituitary  Body  and  IHneal  Gland. 

These  little  bodies,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  are  quite  vascular,  contain  closed 
vesicles  and  but  few  nervous  elements,  and  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  ductless  glands. 
Physiologists  have  no  idea  of  their  function. 

The  pituitary  body  is  of  an  ovoid  form,  a  reddish-gray  color,  weighs  from  five  to  ten 
grains,  and  is  situated  on  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  is  said  to  be  larger  in 
the  foetus  than  in  the  adult,  and  in  foetal  life  it  has  a  cavity  communicating  with  the  third 
ventricle.  This  little  body  has  been  studied  by  M.  Grandry,  in  connection  with  the 
suprarenal  capsules.  He  regards  it  as  essentially  composed  of  closed  vesicles,  with  fibres 
of  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  The  vesicles  measure  from  yf^  to  yfy  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  They  are  formed  of  a  transparent  membrane,  containing  irregularly  po- 
lygonal, nucleated  cells,  and  free  nuclei.  The  cells  are  from  j^^  to  j^^jg  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  nuclei  are  distinct,  with  a  well-marked  nucleolus,  and  measure  about 
Y^^  of  an  inoh.  Capillary  vessels  surround  these  vesicles  without  penetrating  them. 
M.  Grandry  did  not  observe  either  nerve-cells  or  fibres  between  the  vesicles.  In  old 
subjects  he  found  the  peculiar  concretions  (sympexions)  already  described  as  existing  in 
the  thyroid  gland. 

The  pineal  gland  is  situated  just  behind  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  brain,  between 
the  nates,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  velum  interpositum.  It  is  of  a  conical  shape,  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  nearly  the  color  of  the  pituitary  body.  It  is  connected  with 
the  base  of  the  brain  by  several  delicate  commissural  peduncles.  It  presents  a  small 
cavity  at  its  base,  and  frequently  it  contains  in  its  substance  little  calcareous  masses,  com- 
posed of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  organic  matter.  It  is  covered  with  a  fibrous  envelope,  which  sends 
processes  into  its  interior.  As  the  result  of  the  researches  of  M.  Graodry,  it  has  been 
found  to  present  a  cortical  substance,  entirely  analogous  in  its  structure  to  the  pituitary 
body,  and  a  central  portion,  composed  of  the  ordinary  nervous  elements  found  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  brain.  Its  structure  is  regarded  by  Grandry  as  very  like  that  of  the  medul- 
lary portion  of  the  suprarenal  capsules. 
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It  is  difficult  to  classify  organs,  of  the  function  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant;  but 
the  structure  of  the  little  bodies  just  described  certainly  resembles  that  of  the  dnctiess 
glands.  We  have  indicated  their  anatomy  merely  to  show  that  their  function  is  probably 
analogous  to  that  of  other  organs  of  the  same  class. 
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KUTRITIOy'-ANIMAL  HEAT. 

Nature  of  the  forces  involved  in  nntrition— Definition  of  vital  properties— Life,  as  represented  in  development  and 
nutrition— Prindplea  which  pass  through  the  organism— Prindples  consumed  in  the  organism — Development  of 
power  and  endurance  hy  exercise  (training)— Formation  and  deposition  of  taX — Conditions  under  which  ftt  exists 
in  the  organism— Physiological  anatomy  of  adipose  tissue — Conditions  which  infilncnoo  nutrition— Products  of 
disassimilation— Animal  heatr— Limits  of  variation  in  the  normal  temperature  in  man— Variations  with  external 
temperature— Variations  in  different  parts  of  the  body— Variations  at  dlflferent  periods  of  life — Diurnal  variations 
— Relations  of  animal  heat  to  digestion — Influence  of  defective  nutrition  and  inanition— Influence  of  exercise, 
mental  exertion,  and  the  nervous  system,  upon  the  heat  of  the  body — Sources  of  animal  heat — Connection  of  the 
production  of  hcAt  with  nutrition— Seat  of  the  production  of  animal  heatr— Relations  of  animal  heat  to  the  different 
processes  of  nutrition — Relations  of  animal  heat  to  respiration — Exaggeration  of  the  animal  temperature  in  par- 
ticular parts  after  division  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  in  inflammation— Intimate  nature  of  the  calorific  pro* 
cesses — Equalization  of  the  animal  temperature. 

Nutrition  proper,  in  the  light  in  which  we  propose  to  consider  it  in  this  chapter, 
is  the  process  by  which  the  physiological  decay  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  is 
compensated  by  the  appropriation  of  new  matter.  All  of  the  physiological  processes 
that  we  have  thus  far  studied,  including  circulation,  respiration,  alimentation,  digestion, 
absorption,  and  secretion,  are  to  be  regarded  as  means  directed  to  a  single  end ;  and 
the  great  function,  to  which  all  the  others  are  subservient,  is  the  general  process  of 
nutrition. 

The  nature  of  the  main  forces  involved  in  nutrition,  be  it  in  a  highly-organized  part, 
like  the  brain  or  muscles,  or  in  a  tissue  called  extra-vascular,  like  the  cartilages  or  nails,  is 
unknown.  The  phenomena  attending  the  general  process,  however,  have  been  studied 
most  carefully,  and  certain  important  positive  results  have  been  attained ;  but  we  reaUy 
find  no  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  causative  force  of  nutrition  in 
the  doctrines  of  to-day  than  in  the  speculative  theories  of  the  ancients. 

We  can  hardly  realize  the  vast  extent  of  the  problem  of  nutrition  from  a  review  of  the 
functions  which  we  have  already  considered.  We  have  seen  that  the  blood  contains  all 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues  and  secretions,  either  identical 
with  them  in  form  and  composition,  as  is  the  case  with  the  inorganic  principles,  or  in  a 
condition  which  allows  of  their  transformation  into  the  characteristic  principles  of  the 
tissues,  as  we  see  in  the  organic  substances  proper.  These  materials  are  supplied  to 
the  tissues,  in  the  required  quantity,  through  the  circulatory  apparatus;  and  oxygen, 
which  is  immediately  indispensable  to  all  the  operations  of  life,  is  introduced  by  respira- 
tion. The  groat  nutritive  fluid,  being  constantly  drawn  upon  by  the  tissues  for  materials 
for  their  regeneration,  is  kept  at  the  proper  standard  by  the  introduction  of  new  matter 
into  the  system  in  alimentation,  its  elaborate  preparation  by  digestion,  and  its  appropria- 
tion by  the  fluids  by  absorption.  Many  of  these  processes  require  the  action  of  cer- 
tain secretions.  The  introduction  of  new  matter,  so  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the 
phenomena  of  life,  is  demanded,  on  account  of  the  change  of  the  substance  of  the  tissues 
into  what  we  call  effete  matter ;  and  this  is  discharged  from  the  animal  organism,  to  be 
appropriated  by  vegetables,  and  thus  maintain  the  equilibrium  between  these  two  great 
kingdoms  in  Nature. 

What  is  it  that  causes  the  parts  of  a  living  animal  organism  to  undergo  ohange  into 
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effete  matter,  incapable  of  any  farther  animal  functions ;  and  what  is  it  that  gives  to 
these  parts  the  power  of  self-regeneration,  when  new  matter  is  presented  under  proper 
conditions? 

These  questions  are  the  physiological  iffnis/atwis,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  forever 
elude  the  grasp  of  scientific  inquiry.  They  constitute  one  of  the  great  mysteries  ever 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  Natnre,  and  one,  the  grandeur  of  which  is  so 
immense  that  it  is  a  problem  with  which  our  intelligence  can  scarcely  grapple.  Its 
greatness  is  commensurate  with  that  of  the  question  of  the  soul,  and  its  relations  to  the 
finite  and  the  infinite ;  a  question  which  philosophers  have  been  constrained  either  to 
admit  upon  the  faith  of  revelation  or  to  hopelessly  abandon.  Little  if  any  real  progress 
is  to  be  made  by  endeavoring  to  cover  the  inscrutable  problem  of  life  with  a  simplicity 
entirely  artificial.  This  will  always  be  attractive,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfactory  to 
the  minds  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  natural  laws  or  willing  to  admit 
speculative  theories  upon  subjects  concerniug  which  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  science,  to  have  any  positive  information  ;  and,  if  generally  admitted  by  biologi- 
cal students,  it  would  carry  our  science  back  to  the  dark  periods  in  its  history,  when  the 
study  of  Nature  was  confined  to  speculation,  and  there  existed  no  knowledge  based  upon 
the  direct  observation  of  phenomena.  A  new  name,  arbitrarily  applied  to  organic  matter, 
without  any  addition  to  its  physiological  history,  does  not  advance  our  definite  knowledge. 
For  example,  it  has  long  been  known  that  certain  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  organ- 
ism, classed  collectively  as  organic  principles,  seem  to  give  to  the  tissues  their  property 
of  self-regeneration  and  development.  It  may  seem  to  those  not  engaged  in  scientific 
inquiry  that  a  recital  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  "  protoplasm  "  affords  some  additional 
information  concerning  the  phenomena  observed  in  organized  bodies ;  but  the  true  defi- 
nition of  the  term  leads  us  back  to  our  former  ideas  of  the  so-called  vital  properties  of 
organic  matters. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that,  while  nearly  all  of  the  tissues  undergo  disassimila- 
tion,  or  conversion  into  effete  matter,  during  their  physiological  decay  in  the  living  or- 
ganism, others,  like  the  epidermis  and  its  appendages,  are  gradually  desquamated,  and, 
when  once  formed,  do  not  pass  through  any  farther  changes.  The  whole  question  of  the 
essence  and  nature  of  the  nutritive  property  or  force  resolves  itself  into  vitality.  Life  is 
always  attended  with  what  we  know  as  the  phenomena  of  nutrition,  and  nutrition  does 
not  exist  except  in  living  organisms.  When  we  can  state  positively  what  is  life,  we  shall 
know  something  of  nutrition.  At  present,  physiologists  have  been  able  to  define  life 
only  by  a  recital  of  certain  of  its  invariable  and  characteristic  attendant  conditions ;  and 
yet  there  are  few,  if  any,  definitions  of  life — regarding  it  as  the  sum  of  the  phenomena 
peculiar  to  living  organisms — that  are  not  open  to  grave  objections. 

If  we  regard  life  as  a  principle,  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  cause  to  the  vital  phe- 
nomena ;  if  we  regard  it  as  the  totality  of  these  phenomena,  it  is  an  effect. 

If  we  study  the  development  of  a  fecundated  ovum,  life  seems  to  be  a  principle,  giv- 
ing the  wonderful  property  of  appropriating  matter  from  without,  until  the  germ 
becomes  changed,  from  a  globule  of  microscopic  size  and  an  apparently  simple  structure, 
into  a  complete  organism  with  highly-elaborated  parts.  This  organism  has  a  definite 
form  and  size,  a  definite  period  of  existence,  and  it  produces,  at  a  certain  time,  generative 
elements,  capable  of  perpetuating  its  life  in  new  beings.  We  may  say  that  an  organism 
dies  physiologically  because  the  vital  principle,  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple, has  a  limited  term  of  existence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fully -developed  living 
organism,  which  we  call  an  animal,  presents  numerous  distinct  parts,  each  endowed  with 
an  independent  property  called  vital,  that  property  recognized  by  Ilaller  in  various  tis- 
sues, under  the  name  of  irritability ;  and  it  is  the  coordinated  sum  of  these  vitalities  that 
constitutes  the  perfect  being.  These  are  more  or  less  distinct ;  and  we  do  not  commonly 
observe  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  arrest  of  the  vital  properties  in  all  the  tissues,  in 
what  we  call  death.    For  example,  the  nerves  may  die  before  the  muscles,  or  tlie  mua- 
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cles,  before  the  nerves.  It  is  also  found  that  vital  properties,  apparentlj  lost  or  destroyed, 
may  be  made  to  return ;  as  in  resuscitation  after  asphyxia,  or  in  the  restoration  of  mus- 
cular or  nervous  irritability  by  iigection  of  blood. 

The  life  of  a  fecundated  ovum  is  the  property  which  enables  it  to  undergo  a  certain 
development  when  placed  under  favorable  conditions ;  and,  by  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions, its  development  may  be  arrested,  suspended,  or  modified.  The  life  of  a  non-fecun- 
dated ovum  is  like  that  of  any  ordinary  anatomical  element. 

The  life  of  an  anatomical  element  or  tissue  in  process  of  development  is  the  property 
by  virtue  of  which  it  arrives  at  its  perfection  of  organization  and  performs  certain 
defined  functions,  as  far  as  its  organization  will  permit.  This  can  also  be  destroyed, 
suspended,  or  modified  by  surrounding  conditions. 

The  life  of  a  perfect  anatomical  element  or  tissue  is  the  property  which  enables  it  to 
regenerate  itself  and  perform  its  functions,  subject,  also,  to  modifications  from  surround- 
ing conditions. 

The  life  of  a  perfect  animal  organism  is  the  sum  of  the  vitalities  of  its  constituent 
parts;  but  a  being  may  live  with  the  vitality  of  certain  parts  abolished  or  seriously 
modified,  as  a  man  exists  and  preserves  his  identity  with  a  limb  amputated.  Life  may 
continue  for  a  long  time  without  consciousness,  or  with  organs  paralyzed  or  their  func- 
tion destroyed ;  but  certain  functions,  such  as  respiration  and  circulation,  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  nutrition  of  all  parts,  and  the  vitality  of  the  difierent  tissues  is  speedily  lost 
when  these  processes  are  arrested,  and  the  being  then  ceases  to  exist. 

These  considerations  make  it  evident  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a 
single,  comprehensive  definition  of  fife,  a  study  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  science  of  physiology. 

The  general  process  of  nutrition  begins  with  the  introduction  of  matter  from  with- 
out, called  food.  It  is  carried  on  by  the  appropriation  of  this  matter  by  the  organ- 
ism. It  is  attended  with  the  production  of  excrementitious  principles  and  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  phenomena  that  we  have  not  yet  studied,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  production  of  heat.  We  shall  have  little  to  say  about  food,  beyond  what  we  have 
already  considered  under  the  head  of  alimentation,  except  to  classify  the  alimentary 
principles  with  reference  to  their  relations  to  the  general  process  of  nutrition. 

Principles  which  pass  through  the  Organism, 

All  of  the  inorganic  principles  taken  in  with  the  food  pass  out  of  the  organism,  gen- 
erally in  the  form  in  which  they  enter,  in  the  feeces,  urine,  and  perspiration ;  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  fact  that  they  are  not  useful  as  constituent  parts  of  the  body. 
Some  of  these  principles,  such  as  water  and  the  chlorides,  have  very  important  functions 
of  a  purely  physical  nature.  It  is  necessary,  for  example,  that  the  blood  should  contain 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  this  substance  modifying  and  regulating 
the  processes  of  absorption  and  probably  of  assimilation.  In  addition,  however,  we  find 
the  chlorides  as  constituent  parts  of  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body,  and  they  are  so 
closely  united  with  the  nitrogen ized  principles  that  they  cannot  be  completely  separated 
without  incineration.  Those  inorganic  matters,  the  function  of  which  is  so  marked  in  their 
passage  through  the  body,  are  found  largely  as  constituents  of  the  fiuids  and  are  less 
abundant  in  the  solids.  They  are  contained  in  quantity,  also,  in  the  liquid  excretions ; 
and  any  excess  over  the  amount  actually  required  by  the  system  is  thrown  off  in  this 
'way.  Other  inorganic  matters  are  especially  important  as  constituent  parts  of  the  tissues, 
and  they  are  more  abundant  in  the  solids  than  in  the  fluids.  Examples  of  principles  of 
this  class  are  the  salts  of  lime,  particularly  the  phosphates.  These  are  also  in  a  condition 
of  intimate  union  with  organic  matter,  and  they  accompany  these  principles  in  all  of  their 
80-called  vital  acts. 

If  we  except  certain  simple  chemical  changes,  such  as  the  decomposition  of  the  bioar- 
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bonates,  the  inorganic  elements  of  food  do  not  necessarilj  undergo  anj  modification  in 
the  process  of  digestion.  They  are  generally  introduced  already  in  combination  with 
organic  matter,  and  thej  accompany  it  in  the  changes  which  it  passes  through  in  digestion, 
assimilation  by  the  blood,  deposition  in  the  tissues,  and  the  final  transformations  that 
result  in  the  various  excrementitjous  matters;  so  that  we  find  the  inorganic  principles 
united  with  the  organic  matter  of  the  food  as  it  enters  the  body,  and  what  seem  to  be 
the  same  principles  in  connection  with  the  organic  ezcrementitious  matters.  Between 
these  two  extremes,  however,  are  the  various  operations  of  assimilation  and  disassimila- 
tion,  from  which  inorganic  matter  is  never  absent.  As  we  have  not  yet  taken  up  fully 
the  connection  of  the  various  inorganic  matters  with  nutrition,  it  will  be  convenient  here 
to  give  a  brief  review  of  the  difiTorent  individual  principles  of  this  class. 

Inorganic  Principles, 

The  number  of  these  principles  now  well  established  as  existing  in  the  human  body 
is  about  twenty-one.  All  substances  which  at  any  time  exist  in  the  body  are  proximate 
principles ;  but  some  are  found  in  small  quantities,  are  not  always  present,  and  apparent- 
ly have  no  very  important  function.  These  will  be  passed  over  rapidly,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  some  important  function  as  to  render  their 
full  consideration  in  connection  with  that  function  indispensable.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  imi>ortant  inorganic  principles,  excluding  those  which  are  excrement!- 
tious  and  one  or  two  which  are  not  yet  well  established : 


ProacimaU  PrindpUt. 

Oxjgen. 
Hydrogen. 
Nitrogen. 

Carburetted  hydrogen. 
^Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Water. 

Chloride  of  sodium. 
Chloride  of  potassium. 

Phosphate  of  lime  (basic). 
Carbonate  of  lime. 

CarlK>nate  of  soda. 

Carbonate  of  potassa. 
Phosphate  of  magnesia. 
Phosphate  of  soda  (neutral). 
Phosphate  of  potassa. 
Sulphate  of  soda. 
Sulphate  of  potassa. 
Sulphate  of  lime. 
Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 
Carbonate  of  mafoiesta. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda. 


Table  of  Inorganic  Principles, 

Whert  found. 

Lungs  and  blood. 

Gases  of  stomach  and  colon,  and  blood. 

Lungs,  intestinal  gases,  and  blood. 

Lungs  (expired  air),  intestines. 

Lungs  (expired  air),  intestines. 

Universal 

Universal,  except  the  enamel. 

Muscles,  liver,  milk,  chyle,  blood,  mucus,  saliva,  bile,  gas- 
tric juice,  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  and  urine. 

Universal. 

Bones,  teeth,  cartilage,  internal  ear,  blood,  sebaceous  mat- 
ter, and  sometimes  the  urine. 

Blood,  hone,  saliva,  lymph,  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  and 
urine. 

Blood,  bone,  lymph,  and  urine. 

Universal. 

Universal 

Universal 

Universal,  except  milk,  bile,  and  gastric  juice. 

Same  as  sulphate  of  soda. 

Blood  and  fsces. 

Gastric  juice,  saliva,  tears,  and  urine. 

A  trace  in  the  blood  and  sebaceous  matter. 

Blood  (Liebig). 


Ga$es.—lihQ  gases  (oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  sulplmretted 
hydrogen)  exist  both  in  a  gaseous  state  and  in  solution  in  some  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 
Oxygen  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  function  of  respiration ;  but  the  office  of  the 
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other  gases  is  by  no  means  so  essential.  Nitrogen  seems  to  be  formed  b j  the  sjstem  in 
small  qaantitj  and  is  taken  np  by  the  blood  and  exhaled  by  the  longs,  except  during  inani- 
tion, when  the  blood  absorbs  a  little  from  the  inspired  air.  It  exists  in  greatest  qnantity 
m  the  intestinal  canal.  Carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  pure  hydrogen^ 
are  found  in  minute  quantities  in  the  expired  air  and  are  also  found  in  a  gaseous  state  in 
the  alimentary  canaL  From  the  offensive  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine, 
we  should  suspect  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  considerable  quantity ;  but 
actual  analyffls  has  shown  that  the  gas  contained  in  the  stomach  and  intestinea,  large  as 
well  as  small,  is  composed  chiefly  of  nitrogen,  with  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hjrdrogen 
in  about  equal  proportions  (five  to  eleven  parts  per  hundred),  and  but  a  trace  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  With  the  exception,  then,  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  being 
an  excretion,  the  gases  do  not  hold  an  important  place  among  the  proximate  principles. 
At  all  events,  their  function,  whether  it  be  important  or  not,  is  but  little  understood. 

Water, — This  principle  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  body ;  in  the  fluids,  some  of  which, 
as  the  lachrymal  fluid  and  perspiration,  contain  little  else,  and  in  the  hardest  structures, 
as  the  bones  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  In  the  solids  and  semisolids  it  does  not  exist  as 
water,  but  it  enters  into  their  structure,  assuming  the  consistence  by  which  the  tissues  are 
characterized.  For  example,  we  have  water  in  the  bones,  teeth,  and  even  in  the  enamel, 
not  contained  in  the  interstices  of  their  structure  as  in  a  sponge,  but  incorporated  into 
the  substance  of  the  tissue.  In  these  situations,  it  is  essentially  water  of  composition. 
During  the  process  of  nutrition,  water  is  deposited  in  the  tissues  with  the  other  nutritive 
principles,  as  we  have  it  incorporated  in  the  substance  of  certain  inorganic  compounds  in 
the  process  of  crystallization,  when  it  is  known  in  chemistry  as  water  of  crystallization. 
In  the  interior  of  the  body,  water  is  thus  incorporated  in  the  substance  of  organic  mat- 
ters, which  are  of  indefinite  chemical  composition  and  non-crystallizable,  and  the  water 
enters  into  their  composition,  within  certain  limits,  in  indefinite  proportions,  assuming 
the  consistence  of  the  organic  substance.  As  physiologists,  studying  the  organism  not 
from  a  purely  chemical  point  of  view,  we  must  consider  water  as  an  integral  constituent 
of  the  tissues  and  not  as  merely  absorbed  by  them. 

All  the  organized  structures  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  and  this  is  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  all  or  any  of  their  functions.  K  a  normal  muscle  be  consid- 
ered as  a  contracting  organ,  and  a  nerve,  as  a  conducting  organ,  or  albumen,  as  a  nutri- 
tious element,  we  most  consider  water  as  one  of  their  constituents.  It  is  necessary  to 
the  proper  form,  consistence,  and  function  of  these  and  of  all  organized  structures.  In 
analyses  of  organic  matters,  when  water  is  lost  or  driven  off  in  our  manipulations,  the 
principle  is  not  brought  near  a  state  of  chemical  purity,  hot  it  is  essentially  and  radically 
changed. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  each  organic  substance  contains  is  important ;  and  it  is 
provided  that  this  quantity,  thoogh  indefinite,  shall  not  exceed  or  fall  below  certain  lim- 
its. The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  made  evident  from  the  following  facts :  In  the  first 
place,  all  organs  and  tissues  must  contain  a  tolerably  definite  quantity  of  water  to  give 
them  proper  consistence.  The  evils  of  too  great  a  proportion  of  water  in  the  system, 
and  consequently  a  diminution  of  solid  elements,  are  well  known  to  the  practical  physi- 
cian. General  muscular  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  dropsies,  and  various  other  indications 
of  imperfect  nutrition,  are  among  the  results  of  such  a  condition  ;  while  a  deficiency  of 
water  is  immediately  made  known  by  the  sensation  of  thirst,  which  leads  to  its  introduc- 
tion from  without. 

The  fact  that  water  never  exists  in  any  of  the  fluids,  semisolids,  or  solids,  without 
being  combined  with  inorganic  salts,  and  especially  chloride  of  sodium,  is  one  reason  why 
its  proportion  in  various  situations  is  to  a  certdn  extent  constant.  The  presence  of  these 
salts  influences,  in  the  semisolids  at  least,  the  quantity  of  water  entering  into  their  com- 
position, and  consequently  it  regulates  their  consistence.  A  very  simple  experiment  shows 
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this  with  reference  to  the  chloride  of  sodinm.  If  a  piece  of  ronsde  be  placed  in  a  strong 
solution  of  common  salt,  as  in  salting  meat,  it  becomes  harder  and  loses  a  portion  of  its 
water  of  composition ;  but,  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  pure  water,  it  absorbs  a  cer- 
tain quantity  and  becomes  softer.  The  nutrient  fluid  of  the  muscles  during  life  contains 
water  with  just  enough  saline  matter  to  preserve  the  normal  consistence  of  the  parts. 
This  action  of  saline  matters  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 
If  pure  water  be  added  to  the  blood,  these  bodies  swell  up  and  are  finally  dissolved ; 
while,  if  we  add  a  strong  solution  of  salt,  they  lose  water  and  become  shrunken  and  cor- 
rugated. Their  natural  form  and  consistence  can  be  restored,  however,  even  after  they 
have  been  completely  dried,  by  adding  water  containing  about  the  proportion  of  salt 
which  exists  in  the  blood-plasma.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  water  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  all  tissues  and  is  especially  important  to  the  proper  constitution  of  organic  nitro- 
genized  substances ;  that  it  enters  into  the  constitution  of  these  substances,  not  as  pure 
water,  but  always  in  connection  with  certain  inorganic  salts ;  that  its  proportion  is  con- 
fined within  certain  limits ;  and  that  the  quantity  in  which  it  exists,  in  organic  nitrogen- 
ized  substances  particularly,  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  salts  which  enter,  with  it, 
into  the  constitution  of  these  substances. 

The  quantities  of  water  which  can  be  driven  off  by  a  moderate  temperature  (212^ 
Fahr.)  from  the  different  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body  vary  of  course  very  consider- 
ably, according  to  the  consistence  of  the  parts.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  quantities 
in  the  most  important  fluids  and  solids : 


Table  of  Quantities  of  Water. 

Flurts  per  1,000. 

In  Enamel  of  the  teeth 2 

**  Epithelial  desquamation 87 

"Teeth 100 

"Bones 130 

"  Tendons  (Burdach) 500 

"  Articular  cartilages 660 

"  Skin  (Weinholt) 676 

"  Liver  (Frommherz  and  Gugert) 618 

"  Muscles  of  man  (Bibra) 725 

"  Ligaments  (Cbevreul) 768 

"  Mean  of  blood  of  man  (Becqucrel  and  Rodier) 780 

"  Milk  of  human  female  (Simon) 887 

"  Chyle  of  man  (Rees) 904 

"  Biie 905 

"  Urine 983 

"  Human  lymph  (Tiedemann  and  Gmelin) 960 

"  Human  saliva  (Mitscherlich) 988 

"  Gastric  juice 984 

"  Perspiration 986 

"  Tears 990 

"  Pulmonary  vapor 997 

Function  of  Water, — After  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  condition  in  which 
water  exists  in  the  body,  there  remains  but  little  to  say  concerning  its  function.  As  a 
constituent  of  organized  tissues,  it  gives  to  cartilage  its  elasticity,  to  tendons  their  plia- 
bility and  toughness ;  it  is  necessary  to  the  peculiar  power  of  resistance  of  the  bones ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  consistence  of  all  parts  of  the 
body.  It  has  other  important  functions  as  a  solvent.  Soluble  articles  of  food  are  intro- 
duced in  solution  in  water.  The  excrementitions  matters,  which  are  generally  soluble  in 
water,  are  dissolved  by  it  in  the  blood,  are  carried  to  the  organs  of  excretion,  and  are  dis- 
charged in  a  watery  solution  from  the  body. 
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Origin  and  Discharge  of  Water. — It  is  evident  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  water  in 
the  organism  is  introdnced  from  without,  in  the  fluids  and  in  the  watery  constituents  of 
all  kinds  of  food ;  but  the  views  of  some  physiologists  with  regard  to  the  action  of  oxy- 
gen upon  the  hydro-carbons  in  the  organism  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  water  is 
also  formed  in  the  body  by  a  direct  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  true  way  of 
determining  thia  point  is  to  estimate  all  the  water  introduced  into  the  organism  and  to 
compare  this  quantity  with  that  which  is  discharged.  In  1878,  we  instituted  a  series  of 
observations  bearing  upon  this  point,  which  will  be  considered  again  in  connection  with 
animal  heat.  In  one  set  of  experiments,  no  food  was  taken  for  thirty-three  and  a  quarter 
hours.  The  observations  were  begun  nine  and  a  quarter  hours  after  the  last  meal  and 
were  continued  for  twenty- four  hours.  During  the  twenty-four  hours,  there  was  a  loss 
of  weight  of  56  ounces;  the  water  taken  was  20  ounces;  the  urine  was  collected  and 
analyzed,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  eliminated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  was  esti- 
mated from  standard  authorities.  An  estimate  of  the  heat-value  of  the  urinary  nitrogen 
and  of  the  carbon  discharged,  compared  with  an  estimate  of  the  total  heat  produced  by 
the  body  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  showed  a  deficiency  in  the  former  of  more  than  one- 
third.  This  result  rendered  it  probable  that  heat  had  been  generated  in  the  body  by  a 
direct  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  In  another  set  of  experiments,  made  some  years 
before,  the  water  of  the  food  and  drink  and  the  water  discharged  from  tlie  body  were 
carefully  estimated  for  five  days,  and  the  subject  of  the  experiment  was  weighed  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  observations.  The  result  showed  a  probable  daily 
excess  of  water  discharged  over  the  water  ingested  of  about  12^  ounces.  In  the  discharge 
of  water  by  the  kidneys  and  skin,  it  has  long  been  observed  that,  in  point  of  activity, 
these  two  emunctories  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  When  the  skin  is  inactive, 
as  in  cold  weather,  the  kidneys  discharge  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  and  when  the  skin 
is  active,  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  kidneys  is  diminished. 

Chloride  of  Sodium. — Chloride  of  sodium  is  next  in  importance,  as  an  inorganic 
proximate  principle,  to  water.  It  is  found  in  the  body  at  all  periods  of  life,  existing 
even  in  the  ovum.  It  exists  in  all  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  The  exact  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the 
entire  body  has  never  been  ascertained ;  nor,  indeed,  has  any  accurate  estimate  been 
made  of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  various  tissues,  for  all  the  chlorides  are  generally 
estimated  together.  It  exists  in  greatest  proportion  in  the  fluids,  giving  to  some  of  them, 
as  the  tears  and  perspiration,  a  distinctly  saline  taste.  The  following  table  gives  the 
quantities  found  in  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  fluids  and  solids : 

Table  of  Quantities  of  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

PartA  per  1,000. 

In  Blood,  human  (Lehmann) 4*210 

"  Chyle  (Lehmann) 6*810 

"  Lymph  (Nasse) •. 4*120 

"  Milk,  human  (Lehmann) 0*870 

"  Saliva,  human  (Lehmann) 1  '680 

"  Perspiration,  human  (mean  of  three  analyses,  Piutti) 3*483 

"  Urine  (maximum)  ^  C 7*280 

"      "     (mean)         >  Valentin.  < 4*610 

"      "     (minimum))  ( 2*400 

"  Faecal  matters  (Berzelius) 8*010 

Function  of  Chloride  of  Sodium, — The  function  of  this  principle  is  undoubtedly  im- 
portant, but  it  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  It  does  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  substance 
of  the  organized  solids  and  semisolids  as  an  important  and  essential  element,  but  apparent- 
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t^nctioD  in  tbe  fluidB.    It  certainly  determine^r  to  a  great  ortont^ 
Itho  t^tinntitierj  of  exuiiations,  regnlates  absorption,  and  ecrrea  to  maintain  tb<^  ulbuintjioid<«, 
dally  those  contained  in  the  blood,  in  a  state  of  fluidity.     Albumen  i»  congnlated  by 
with  mucli  grt?at*fr  difficulty  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  fodinm  than  when  mixed 
with  jitire  water.     A  strong  solution  of  common  talt  u  capable  of  dissolving  caseine  or 

I  of  preventing  the  furiniilion  of  fibrin.  Vi^e  have  already  alluded  to  the  feet  tliat  it  is 
pm  chloride  of  aodiam  particularly  which  regulates  the  quantity  of  water  entering  into 
the  eompofiition  of  the  blood-corpuscleB,  thereby  preserving  tlieir  form  and  consistence; 
ftnd  that  it  neeras  to  pi-rform  an  analogous  function  with  regard  to  the  other  semi- 
iolids  of  the  body.  As  to  the  general  function  of  this  substance,  the  following  proposi- 
tion of  Liehig  is  adopted  by  Robin  and  Yerdoil,  and  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it 
|ls  sustained,  as  far  aa  we  know,  by  the  facts : 
^'  Common  salt  is  intermediate  in  certain  general  processes,  and  does  not  partielpato 
by  its  elements  in  the  formation  of  organa.** 

In  the  first  place,  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  generally  intermediate  in  their  functions, 

(containing  natritious  elements,  which  are  destined  to  be  appropriated  by  the  tisanes  and 

as,  and  worn-out  element^  which  are  to  bo  separated  from  the  body.     In  the  blood 

I  chyle,  chloride  of  sodium  is  found  in  greate^it  abundance.     As  the  nutrition  of  organs 

eeurs,  which  consists  in  the  fij^ation  of  new  proximate  principles,  chloride  of  sodium  is 

,  deposited  in  any  considerably  quantity,  but  it  Beems  to  regulate  the  general  process,  at 

east  to  a  certain  extent.     In  all  civilized  countries,  ftalt  is  used  extensively  as  a  cundi- 

nent,  and  it  undoubtedly  facilitates  digestion  by  rendering  the  food  more  savory  and 

ncreasing  the  flow  of  the  digestive  fluids ;  here,  likewise,  acting  simply  as  an  interrae- 

ate  agent.    There  is  nothing  more  general  among  men  and  anrmfds  than  this  desire  for 

l©ommon  salt.    The  camivora  crave  it  and  obtiun  it  in  the  bloo<l  of  animals;  the  her- 

fc»irorft  frequent  *'  salt  licks  *^  and  places  where  it  is  found,  and  relish  it  when  mixed  with 

beir  food ;  and  by  man  its  use  is  almost  universaL     In  the  domestic  herbivora,  the 

I  effect  of  a  deprivation  of  this  article  is  very  marked  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of 

[•ome  Tcry  interesting  experiments,  by  Bonssingault.     This  observer  experimented  npon 

[two  lots  of  bullocks,  of  three  each,  all  of  them,  at  the  time  the  observations  were  com- 

I  inenoed,  being  perfectly  healthy  and  in  fine  condition.     One  of  these  lots  he  deprived 

I  entirely  of  salt,  except  what  was  contained  in  their  fodder,  while  tlie  other  was  snp* 

plied  with  the  usual  quantity.     No  marked  difference  in  the  two  lota  was  noticed  until 

etween  five  and  six  months,  when  the  difference  in  general  appearance  waa  very  distinct. 

FThe  animals  receiving  salt  retained  their  fine  appearance,  while  the  others,  though  not 

^diminished  in  flesh,  were  not  so  sleek  and  fine.     At  the  end  of  a  year  tlie  difierence  was 

rery  marked.    The  hides  of  those  which  had  been  deprived  of  salt  were  rough  and  ragged, 

ad  their  appearance,  Ustleas  and  inanimate,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  sleek  appearance 

"^snd  vivacious  disposition  of  the  others.     The  experiments  of  Boussingault  are  the  most 

conclusive  that  have  ever  been  instituted  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  chloride  of  sodiam 

upon  nutrition.     They  indicate  a  certain  deficiency  in  the  nutrition  of  animals  deprived 

Df  it,  but  not  any  considerable  loss  of  weight.     Before  these  observations  were  made, 

pailly  made  analogous  ex^>erinjents  upon  twenty  sheep,  which  were  continued  for  three 

lis.     At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  lot  which  received  salt  presented  a  con«dderabIe 

I  of  weight  (about  22}  lbs.)  over  the  others. 

It  b  a  significant  fact   that  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium   existing  in  the 

blood  is  not  subject  to  variation,  but  that  an  excess  introduced  with  the  foml  is  thrown 

by  the  kidneys.    The  quantity  in  the  urine,  then,  bears  a  relation  to  the  amounf 

Dtroduced   as   r<jod,   but   the  proportion   in   the  blood   is  const^mt.      This  is  anothei 

ct  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  presence  of  a  definite  quantity  of  common  salt  in 

^the  circulating  fluid  is  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  general  function  of 

l^^nntrition. 

Origin  and  Discharge  of  Chloride  qf  Sodium. — This  substance  is  always  introduced 
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with  food  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  foand  in  the  body.  It  is  eontained  in  the  sab- 
stance  of  all  kinds  of  food,  animal  and  vegetable ;  bat,  in  the  herbivora  and  in  man,  this 
source  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system,  and  it  is  introduced,  therefore, 
as  salt.  The  quantity  which  is  discharged  from  the  body  has  been  estimated  by  Barral 
to  be  somewhat  less  than  the  quantity  introduced,  about  one-fifth  disappearing ;  but 
these  estimates  are  not  exactly  accurate,  for  the  amount  thrown  off  in  the  perspiration  has 
never  been  directly  ascertained.  It  exists  in  the  blood  in  connection  with  the  phosphate 
of  potassa,  and  a  certain  amount  is  lost  in  a  double  decomposition  which  takes  place 
between  these  two  salts,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  phos- 
phate of  soda.  It  also  is  supposed  to  furnish  the  soda  to  all  the  salts  which  have  a  soda 
base,  and  a  certain  quantity,  therefore,  disappears  in  this  way. 

Existing,  as  it  does,  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  th^  body,  chloride  of  sodium  is 
discharged  in  all  the  excretions,  being  thrown  off  in  the  urine,  faaces,  perspiration, 
and  mucus. 

Chloride  of  PotoMium, — Chloride  of  potassium,  although  neither  so  important  a  proxi- 
mate principle  as  the  chloride  of  sodium  nor  so  generally  distributed  in  the  economy, 
seems  to  have  an  analogous  function.  It  is  found  in  the  muscles,  liver,  milk,  chyle,  blood, 
mucus,  saliva,  bile,  gastric  juice,  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  and  urine.  It  is  exceedingly 
soluble,  and  in  these  situations  it  exists  in  solution  in  the  fluids.  Its  quantity  in  these 
situations  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  as  it  has  generally  been  estimated  in 
connection  with  the  chloride  of  sodium.  In  the  muscles,  it  exists,  however,  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  common  salt.  In  cow^s  milk,  Berzelius  has  found  1*7  part  per  1,000; 
Pfaff  and  Schwartz,  1*36  per  1,000  in  cow's  miJk,  and  0*3  per  1,000  in  human  milk. 
Of  the  function  of  this  principle,  little  remains  to  be  said  after  what  has  been  stated 
with  regard  to  the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  functions  of  these  two  principles  are  prob- 
ably identical,  although  the  latter,  from  its  greater  quantity  in  the  fluids  and  its  univer- 
sal distribution,  is  by  far  the  more  important. 

Origin  and  Discharge  of  Chloride  of  Fotassium, — This  substance  has  two  sources; 
one  in  the  food,  existing,  as  it  does,  in  muscular  tissue,  milk,  etc.,  and  the  other  in  a 
chemical  reaction  between  the  phosphate  of  potassa  and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  forming 
the  chloride  of  potassium  and  the  phosphate  of  soda.  That  this  decomposition  takes 
place  in  the  body,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  ingestion  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  common  salt  has  been  found,  in  the  sheep,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  chloride 
of  potassium  in  the  urine,  without  having  any  influence  upon  the  amount  of  chloride 
of  sodium.  The  chloride  of  potassium  is  discharged  from  the  body  in  the  urine  and 
mucus. 

Phosphate  of  Lime, — This  salt  is  found  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  As  it 
is  always  united,  in  the  solids,  with  organic  substances  as  an  important  element  of  consti- 
tution, it  is  hardly  second  in  importance  to  water.  It  differs  in  its  functions  so  essen- 
tially from  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  compared. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  held  in  solution  in  the  fluids  of  the  body  by  virtue  of  free 
carbonic  acid,  the  bicarbonates,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium.  In  the  solids  and  semi' 
solids,  the  condition  of  its  existence  is  the  same  as  that  of  water ;  i,  e,  it  is  incorporated, 
particle  to  particle,  with  the  organic  substance  characteristic  of  the  tissue  and  is  one 
of  its  essential  elements  of  composition,  and  cannot  be  completely  separated  without 
incineration.  Nothing  need  be  added  here  with  regard  to  this  mode  of  union  in  the 
body  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  after  what  has  been  said  under  the  head  of 
water. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  various  sitoa- 
tions : 
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T(Me  of  Quantities  of  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Parts  per  1,000. 

In  Arterial  blood,  )p^^^^^^jj^^^^  I 079 

••  Venous  blood,  (      **  J OTd 

"  Milk,  human  (Pfaffand  Schwartz) 2-60 

•*  SaUva  (Wright) 060 

^  Urine,  proportion  to  weight  of  ash  (Fleitmann) 26*70 

"  Excrements  (Berzelius) 4000 

"  Bone  (Lasswgne) 40000 

"  Vertebra  of  a  rachitic  patient  (Bostock) 186-00 

"  Teeth  ofan  infant  one  day  old  -j  r 61000 

"  Teeth  of  adult i  Lasaaiim    J    ®^^'^ 

"Teeth,  at  eighty-one  years..    T  *^*®®**g°®  1   66000 

*•  Enamel  of  the  teeth J  I 886*00 

Bj  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  exists  in  very  small  quantity  in  the 
fluids  but  is  abundant  in  the  solids.  In  the  latter,  the  quantity  is  in  proportion  to  the 
hardness  of  the  structure,  the  quantity  in  enamel  being,  for  example,  more  than  twice 
that  in  bone.  The  variations  in  quantity  with  age  are  very  considerable.  In  the  teeth 
of  an  infant  one  day  old,  Lassaigne  found  510  parts  per  1,000 ;  in  the  teeth  of  an  adult, 
610  parts ;  and  in  the  teeth  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-one  years,  660  parts.  This  increase 
in  the  calcareous  elements  of  the  bone:^  teeth,  etc.,  in  old  age  is  ^htj  marked;  and  in 
extreme  old  age  they  are  deposited  in  considerable  quantity  in  situations  where  there 
existed  but  a  small  proportion  in  adult  life.  The  system  seems  to  graduaUy  lose  the 
property  of  appropriating  to  itself  organic  matters ;  and,  although  articles  of  food  are 
digested  as  well  as  ever,  the  power  of  assimilation  by  the  tissues  is  diminished.  The  bones 
become  brittle,  and  fractures,  therefore,  are  common  at  this  period  of  life,  when  disloca- 
tions are  almost  unknown.  Inasmuch  as  the  real  efficiency  of  organs  depends  upon  organic 
matters,  the  system  actually  wears  out,  and  this  progressive  change  finally  unfits  the 
various  parts  for  the  performance  of  their  functions.  An  individual,  if  he  escape  acci- 
dents and  die,  as  we  term  it,  of  old  age,  passes  away  thus  by  a  simple  wearing  out  of  his 
organism. 

Function  of  Pho»phat€  of  Lime, — This  substance,  as  before  remarked,  enters  largely 
into  tlie  constitution  of  the  solids  of  the  body.  In  the  bones  its  function  is  most  appar- 
ent. Its  existence,  in  suitable  proportion,  is  necessary  to  the  mechanical  office  of  these 
parts,  giving  them  their  power  of  resistance,  without  rendering  them  too  brittle.  It  is 
more  abundant  in  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  have  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  body,  than  in  those  of  the  upper  extremities;  and  in  the  ribs,  which  are  clastic 
rather  than  resisting,  it  exists  in  less  quantity  than  in  the  bones  of  the  arm. 

The  necessity  of  a  proper  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones  is  made  evi- 
dent by  cases  of  disease.  In  rachitis,  where,  as  is  seen  by  the  table,  its  quantity  is  very 
much  diminislied,  the  bones  are  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  they  become 
deformed ;  and  finally,  when  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  deposited,  they  retain  their  distorted 
shape.  The  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  extracted  from  the  bones  by  maceration  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  it,  leaving  only  the  organic  substance.  Bones  treated 
in  this  way,  although  they  retain  their  form,  become  very  pliable ;  and  a  long  slender 
bone,  like  the  fibula,  may  be  actually  tied  into  a  knot. 

Origin  and  Discharge  of  Phosphate  of  Lime, — Tlie  origin  of  this  principle  is  exclu- 
sively from  the  external  world.  It  enters  into  the  constitution  of  our  food  and  is  dis- 
charged in  the  faeces,  urine,  and  other  matters  thrown  off  by  the  body.  Its  quantity 
in  the  urine  is  exceedingly  variable.  Lecanu  found  from  0*437  to  29*250  grains  thrown 
off  by  the  kidneys  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Carbonate  of  Lime, — This  principle  exists  in  the  bones,  teeth,  cartilage,  internal  ear, 
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blood,  sebaceous  matter,  and  sometimes  in  the  urine.  It  exists  as  a  normal  constitnent  in 
the  urine  of  some  herbivora,  but  not  in  the  carnivora  or  in  man.  It  is  most  appro- 
priately considered  immediately  after  the  phosphate  of  lime,  because  it  is  the  salt  next 
in  importance  in  the  constitution  of  the  bones  and  teeth.  In  these  structures  it  exists 
intimately  combined  with  the  organic  matter,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  phos- 
phates, and  it  has  analogous  fanctions.  In  the  fluids  it  exists  in  small  quantity  and  is  held 
in  solution  by  virtue  of  free  carbonic  acid  and  the  chloride  of  potassium. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  is  the  only  example  of  an  inorganic  proximate  principle  exist- 
ing uncombined  and  in  a  crystalline  form  in  the  body.  In  the  internal  ear  it  is  found  in 
this  form  and  has  some  function  connected  with  audition. 

Table  of  Quajititiea  of  Carbo7iate  of  Lime. 

Pftrta  per  1,000. 

In  Bone,  human  (Bcrzcliui^) 1 18*00 

"     "  "        (Marchand) 102*00 

"     "  »'        (Lassaigne) \ 76*00 

"  Teeth  of  an  infant  one  day  old J  C 140*00 

"Teeth  of  an  adult i  Lassaigne  < 100*00 

"  Teeth  of  an  old  man,  eighty-one  years  i  ( 10*00 

"  Urine  of  the  horse  (Boussingault) 10*82 

Origin  and  Discharge  of  Carbonate  of  Lime, — Carbonate  of  lime  is  introduced  into 
the  body  with  our  food,  held  in  solution  in  water  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  always 
present  in  small  quantity.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  body,  particularly  in  the  herbivora, 
by  a  decomposition  of  the  tartrates,  malates,  citrates,  and  acetates  of  lime  contained  in 
the  food.  These  salts,  meeting  with  carbonic  acid,  are  decomposed,  and  the  carbonate 
of  lime  is  formed.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  human  subject,  some  of  it  is  changed  into 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  this  form  is  discharged  in  the  urine ;  but  when  and  how 
this  change  takes  place  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. — ^This  salt  is  found  in  the  blood  and  saliva,  giving  to  these  fluids 
their  alkalinity ;  in  the  urine  of  the  human  subject,  when  it  is  alkaline  without  being 
ammoniacal ;  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora ;  and  in  the  lymph,  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  and 
in  bone.  The  analyses  of  chemists  with  regard  to  this  substance  are  very  contradictory,  on 
account  of  its  formation  during  the  process  of  incineration ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  found  in  the  above  situations.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  which  have 
been  found  in  some  of  the  fluids  and  solids : 

Table  of  Quantities  of  Carbonate  of  Soda, 

Parts  per  1,000. 

In  Blood  of  the  ox  (Mareet) 1*62 

*•  Lymph  (Nasse) 066 

*'  Gephalo-rachidian  fluid  (Lassaignc) 0*60 

"  Compact  tissue  of  the  tibia  in  a  male  of  38  years  (Valentin) 2*fX) 

"  Spongy  tissue  of  the  same  (Valentin) 0*70 

Function  of  Carbonate  of  Soda. — This  substance  has  a  tendency  to  maintain  the 
fluidity  of  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  it  assists  in  preserving  the  form 
and  consistence  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  Its  function  in  nutrition  is  rather  accessory, 
like  that  of  chloride  of  sodium,  than  essential,  like  the  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  certain  structures. 

Origin  and  Diecharge  of  Carbonate  of  Soda. — Tliis  substance  is  not  introduced  into 
the  body  as  carbonate  of  soda,  but  it  is  formed,  as  is  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  part,  by  a 
decomposition  of  the  malates,  tartrates,  etc.,  which  exist  in  fruits.  It  is  discharged  oooa- 
donally  in  the  urine  of  the  human  subject,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  decomposed  in  the 
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longs  by  the  action  of  pnenmio  acid,  setting  free  carbonic  acid,  which  is  discharged  in 
the  expired  air. 

Carbonate  of  Potassa, — ^Tbis  salt  exists  particalarlj  in  herbivorous  animals.  It  is 
foand  in  the  haman  subject  when  subjected  to  a  vegetable  diet.  Under  the  heads  of  func- 
tion, origin,  and  discharge,  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  carbonate  of  soda  will 
apply  to  the  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda, — It  is  most  convenient  to  take  np 
tliese  two  salts  in  connection  with  the  other  carbonates,  though  they  are  put  at  the  end 
of  the  list  of  inorganic  substances  as  the  least  important.  We  know  very  little  about 
them,  chemically  or  physiologically.  Traces  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  have  been  found 
in  the  blood  of  man,  and  it  exists  normally  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  urine  of 
herbivora.    In  the  human  subject  it  is  discharged  in  the  sebaceous  matter, 

Liebig  has  merely  indicated  the  presence  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  blood. 

Pho»phate  of  Magnesia^  Phosphate  of  Soda  {neutral)^  and  Phosphate  of  Potassa. — ^These 
salts  are  found  in  all  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body,  though  not  existing  in  a  very  large 
proportion,  as  compared  with  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  we  have  already  considered. 
In  their  relations  to  organized  structures,  they  are  analogous  to  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
entering  into  tlie  composition  of  the  tissues,  and  existing  there  in  a  state  of  intimate 
combination.  They  are  all  taken  intq  the  body  with  food,  especially  by  the  carnivora,  in 
the  fluids  of  which  they  are  found  in  much  greater  abundance  than  the  carbonates; 
which  latter,  as  we  bavo  already  seen,  are  in  great  part  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
by  carbonic  acid  of  the  malates,  tartrates,  oxalates,  etc.  With  respect  to  their  functions, 
we  can  only  say  that,  with  the  phosphate  of  lime,  they  go  to  form  the  organized  struct- 
ures of  which  they  are  necessary  constituents.  They  are  discharged  from  the  body  in 
the  urine  and  fooces. 

Sulphate  of  Soda^  Sulphate  of  Potassa^  and  Sulphate  of  Lime, — The  sulphate  of  soda 
and  the  sulphate  of  potassa  are  identical  in  their  situation,  and  apparently  in  their  func- 
tions. They  are  found  in  all  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  body,  except  in  the  milk,  bile,  and 
gastric  juice.  Their  origin  in  the  body  is  from  the  food,  in  which  they  are  contained  in 
small  quantity,  and  they  are  discharged  in  the  urine.  Their  chief  function  appears  to  be 
in  the  blood,  where  they  tend  to  preserve,  the  fluidity  of  the  albuminoid  matters  and  the 
form  and  consistence  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  The  sulphate  of  lime  is  found  in  the  blood 
and  faces.  It  is  introduced  into  the  body  in  solution  in  the  water  which  is  used  as  drink, 
and  it  is  discharged  in  the  faeces.  Its  function  is  not  understood  and  is  probably  not  very 
important. 

Hydroehlorate  of  Ammonia. — This  substance  has  simply  been  indicated  by  chemists 
as  existing  in  the  gastric  juice  of  ruminants,  the  saliva,  tears,  and  urine.  Some  chemists 
make  a  rearrangement  of  its  atoms,  calling  it  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  is  discharged  in 
the  urine,  in  which  it  exists,  according  to  Simon,  in  the  proportion  of  0*41  part  per  1,000. 
Its  origin  and  function  are  unknown.  Various  oombinations  of  bases  with  organic  acids 
taken  as  food,  as  the  acetates,  tartrates,  etc.,  found  in  fruits,  undergo  decomposition  in 
the  body  and  are  transformed  into  carbonates.  In  this  form  they  behave  precisely  like 
the  other  inorganic  salts. 

Principles  consumed  by  the  Organism. 

All  of  the  assimilable  organic  matter  taken  as  food  is  consumed  in  the  organism,  and 
none  !•  ever  discharged  from  the  body,  in  health,  in  the  form  under  which  it  was  intro- 
duced.   The  principles  thus  consumed  in  nutrition  have  been  divided  into  nitrogenized 
82 
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and  non-Ditrogenized ;  and,  althongh  they  both  disappear  in  the  organism,  they  posseaB 
certain  marked  differences  in  their  properties,  and  probably,  also,  in  their  relations  to 
nutrition. 

Nttrogenized  Principles. — The  nitrogenized  principles,  having  for  their  basis,  carbon, 
liydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  undergo,  in  the  process  of  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion, remarkable  changes ;  but  these  are  more  marked  as  regards  their  properties  than 
their  ultimate  chemical  composition.  They  are  all  converted  into  the  nitrogenized  ele- 
ments of  the  blood,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  transformed  into  the  characteristic  nitro- 
genized principles  of  the  different  tissues,  and  are  appropriated  by  these  tissues,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  worn-out  matter.  With  the  intimate  nature  of  this  series  of  transfor- 
mations, we  are  entirely  unacquainted;  but  we  know  that  the  deposition  of  new 
nitrogenized  matter  in  the  tissues,  constituting  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  acts  of 
nutrition,  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  matter  that  has  become  changed  into 
the  nitrogenized  elements  of  excretion.  It  is  the  intermediate  series  of  phenomena  that 
is  so  obscure. 

The  nutrition  of  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  tissues  may  be  greatly  modified  by 
the  supply  of  new  matter.  For  example,  a  diet  composed  of  nitrogenized  matter  in  a 
readily  assimilable  form  will  undoubtedly  affect  favorably  the  development  of  the  corre- 
sponding tissues  of  the  body ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  wUl  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  diminution  in  power  and  development.  The  modifications  in  nntri- 
tion  due  to  supply  have,  however,  certain  well-defined  limits.  An  excess  taken  as  food 
is  not  discharged  in  the  fceces,  nor  does  it  pass  out  in  the  form  in  which  it  entered,  in 
the  urine ;  but  it  apparently  undergoes  digestion;  becomes  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and 
increases  the  quantity  of  nitrogenized  excrementitious  matter  discharged,  particularly 
the  urea.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  great  increase  in  the  elimination  of  urea  produced 
by  an  excess  of  nitrogenized  food.  Whether  the  nitrogenized  matter  that  is  not  actually 
needed  in  nutrition  be  changed  into  urea  in  the  blood,  or  whether  it  be  appropriated  by 
tlie  tissues,  increasing  the  activity  of  their  disassimilation,  is  a  question  difficult  to  deter- 
mine experimentally.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  an  excess  of  nitrogenized  food  is 
thrown  off  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  an  excess  of  inorganic  matter ;  the  difference  being 
that  the  latter  passes  out  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  entered,  and  the  former  is  discharged 
in  the  form  of  nitrogenized  excrementitious  matter. 

Development  of  Power  and  Endurance  hy  Exercise  and  Diet  (Training), — The  nutrition 
of  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  body  is  greatly  influenced  by  functional  exercise. 
Tliis  is  partly  local  and  partly  general  in  its  effects.  For  example,  by  the  persistent 
exercise  of  particular  muscles,  their  development  can  be  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, the  rest  of  the  muscular  system  undergoing  no  change ;  or  the  entire  muscular 
system  may,  by  appropriate  general  exercise,  be  made  to  increase  considerably  in  voliime, 
and  a  person  may  become  capable  of  great  endurance,  under  an  ordinary  diet  It  is  snr- 
prising,  sometimes,  to  see  how  small  an  amount  of  well-regulated  exercise  will  accomplish 
this  end.  But,  if  it  be  desired  to  attain  the  maximum  of  strength  and  endurance,  it*  is 
necessary  to  carefully  regulate  the  diet  as  well  as  the  exercise.  Those  who  are  in  the' 
habit  of  "  training "  men,  particularly  for  pugilistic  encounters,  have  long-since  demon-' 
strated  practically  certain  facts  which  physiologists  have  been  rather  slow  to  appreciate. 
By  carefully  regulating  the  diet,  confining  it  chiefly  to  nitrogenized  articles,  eliminating 
fat  entirely,  and  reducing  the  starchy  elements  to  the  minimum ;  by  regulating  the  exer- 
cise so  as  to  increase  the  nutritive  activity  of  all  the  piuscles  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent ;  by  increasing  the  respiratory  activity  by  running,  etc.,  and  removing  from  "^e" 
body  all  the  unnecessary  adipose  tissue ;  by  all  these  means,  which  favor* nutritive  asdiM- 
lation  by  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  organism,  a  man  may  be  "  tnuned"  so  ag  W.Imi* 
•capable  of  immense  muscular  effort  and  end^rance. 
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The  process  of  training,  skilfallj  carried  out,  is  in  accordance  with  what  are  now 
admitted  as  physiological  laws;  although  it  has  been  practised  for  years  by  ignorant 
persons,  and  its  roles  are  entirely  empirical.  It  is  stated  that  the  athletes  of  ancient 
times,  while  vigorously  exercising  the  muscles,  favored  by  their  diet  the  development  of 
fat,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  resist  the  blows  of  their  antagonists.  However  this  may 
be,  nnce  the  English  prize-ring  has  been  regularly  organized,  or  since  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  system  of  training  has  been  entirely  different,  and  fat  has  been, 
as  far  as  possible,  removed  from  every  part  of  the  body.  Fat  is  regarded  by  trainers  as 
inert  matter;  and  they  recognize,  practically  at  least,  the  fact  that  the  characteristic 
functions  of  parts  depend  for  their  activity  upon  their  nitrogenized  constituents.  The 
contraction  of  a  muscle,  for  example,  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  condi- 
tion of  its  musculine ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experience  that  the  muscular  sys- 
tem can  be  most  thoroughly  developed  by  carefully-graduated  exercise  and  a  diet  com- 
posed largely  of  nitrogenized  matter.  In  the  regular  system  of  training,  starch,  sngar,  fat, 
and  liquids  are  avoided ;  and  the  diet  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  rare  meats,  eggs,  and 
stale  bread  or  toast,  with  oatmeal-gruel.  The  oatmeal  has  been  used  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  it  is  supposed  to  be  nseful  in  keeping  the  bowels  in  good  condition.  A  very 
small  amount  of  alcohol  and  of  other  nervous  stimulants,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  home- 
brewed ale,  sherry  wine,  and  tea,  is  allowed.  Sexual  intercourse  and  all  unusual  nervous 
excitement  are  interdicted. 

Those  who  adopt  absolutely  the  classification  of  food  into  plastic,  or  tissue-forming, 
and  calorific,  or  respiratory,  would  regard  this  course  of  diet  as  eminently  plastic ;  but, 
during  the  severe  habitual  exercise,  which  is  most  rigid  after  the  man  has  been  "  trained 
down  "  so  that  his  fat  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  the  respiratory  power  and  the  exhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  are  immensely  increased,  while  the  proportion  of  hydro-carbons  in 
the  food  is  very  small. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  all  of  the  minuti® 
of  training.  Many  of  its  traditional  mles  are  trivial  and  unimportant ;  but  it  is  certainly 
a  question  of  great  physiological  interest  to  study  the  processes  by  which  the  muscular 
strength  and  endurance  of  a  man  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  possible  point  of 
development. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  results  of  thorough  training  is  the  development  of 
immense  endurance  and  "  wind."  This  is  accomplished  by  running  and  prolonged  exer- 
cise, not  so  violent  as  to  be  exhausting,  and  always  followed  by  ablutions  and  frictions, 
so  as  to  secure  a  full  reaction.  The  surprising  faculty  of  endurance  thus  developed  must 
be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  nervous  power  as  well  as  to  a  gradual,  careful,  and  perfectly 
physiological  development  of  the  muscular  system.  A  man  may  be  brought  into  the  ring 
in  what  would  appear  to  be  perfect  condition ;  but,  if  he  be  trained  down  too  much  or 
too  rapidly,  ho  is  liable  to  give  out  after  comparatively  slight  exertion.  A  man  who  does 
not  possess  the  required  constitutional  stamina  and  nervous  power  is  likely  to  break  down 
in  training,  and  he  cannot  be  brought  to  proper  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  in 
perfect  condition  is  capable  of  the  maximum  of  muscular  exertion  for  an  hour,  or  can 
easily  walk  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day. 

It  18  a  question  of  great  importance,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  nutrition,  to 
determine  whether  the  extraordinary  muscular  power  developed  by  severe  training  be, 
in  the  end,  beneficial  or  deleterious.  This  can  be  answered  very  easily  upon  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  grounds.  A  fully-grown,  well-developed  man,  in  perfect  health,  may 
be  trained  so  as  to  be  brought  to  what  is  technically  called  fine  condition,  and  he  will 
present  at  that  time  all  the  animal  functions  in  their  perfection.  He  is  then  a  model  of  a 
physical  man ;  and  the  only  consecinences  that  can  result  from  such  a  course  are  beneficial. 
Tlda.argoment  that  profd^ional  pu^lists  are  short-lived  is  fallacious ;  for  it  is  well  known 
liiail  almost  all  of  them,  after  training  for  and  passing  through  tai  encounter,  immediately 
relj4)se  into  a  course  of  life  in  which  all  physiological  laws  are  habitually  violated. 
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During  training,  even  of  the  most  severe  character,  not  only  is  great  attention  paid  to 
diet  and  exercise,  but  all  of  the  fonctions  are  scrupulonsly  watched.  Tranqoillitj  of 
mind,  avoidance  of  exhaustion,  of  artificial  excitement,  stimulants,  tobacco,  etc.,  are 
strictly  enjoined ;  and  the  process  is  always  very  gradual,  especially  at  its  commencement, 
and  is  continued  for  several  months.  The  cases  in  which  training  has  been  followed  by 
bad  effects  are  entirely  different.  Undeveloped  boys  are  frequently  trained  for  boating, 
in  the  most  reckless  manner,  until  they  break  down.  An  attempt  is  made  to  accomplish 
in  a  few  weeks  what  can  only  be  done  physiologically  in  several  months ;  and  the  result 
is,  that  some  of  the  vital  organs,  particularly  the  heart,  are  liable  to  become  permanently 
injured.  To  improve  the  "  wind  "  and  endurance,  a  person  undergoes  the  most  violent 
exercise,  which  is  followed  by  great  exhaustion,  intense  respiratory  distress,  and  disturb- 
ance  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  these  parts  being  suddenly  forced  far  beyond  their  func- 
tional capacity.  This  cannot  be  done  without  danger  of  permanent  disturbances  of  the 
system,  such  as  have  been  frequently  observed;  and  it  is  all  the  more  liable  to  be  followed 
by  bad  results,  from  the  fact  that  amateurs  are  trained  together,  five  or  six  under  one 
man,  and  are  more  or  less  independent,  while  the  professional  athlete  is  never  out  of  the 
sight  of  his  trainer  for  months,  and  during  that  time  is  under  complete  control.  There 
is,  it  seems,  every  physiological  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  general  sys- 
tem to  bring  it  to  the  highest  point  of  functional  activity  by  training ;  but,  if  this  be  not 
done  with  great  caution  and  judgment,  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  serious  results. 

Non-Nitrogenized  Principles, — The  non-nitrogenized  principles  present  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  alimentary  substances  we  have  just  considered.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  not  indispensable  to  the  nutrition  of  all  animals.  The  carnivora,  for  example,  may  be 
well  nourished  upon  a  diet  composed  exclusively  of  nitrogenized  matter;  and  the  remarks 
we  have  just  made  upon  training  show  that  the  human  subject  may  be  brought  to  a  high 
condition  of  physical  development,  when  starch,  sugar,  and  fat  are  almost  entirely  elimi- 
nated from  the  food.  This  shows  conclusively  that  the  division  of  the  food  into  plastic 
and  calorific  elements  is  not  absolute,  and  that  the  animal  temperature  may  be  maintained 
without  the  hydro-carbons.  The  nitrogenized  principles  are  probably  the  only  class  of 
alimentary  substances  capable  of  forming  muscular  tissue ;  but,  by  certain  transformations, 
with  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  this  class  of  substances  is 
capable  of  producing  heat  and  of  furnishing  the  carbonic  acid  eliminated  in  respiration. 
The  non-nitrogenized  principles  are  incapable  in  themselves  of  meeting  the  nutritive 
demands  of  the  system,  and  they  are  either  consumed  without  forming  part  of  the  tis- 
sues or  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  fat.  These  questions  we  have  already  considered 
under  the  head  of  alimentation  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
fat  always  exists  in  the  body  uncombined,  either  in  the  form  of  adipose  tissue  or  of  fatty 
granulations  in  the  substance  of  other  tissues. 

The  non-nitrogenized  elements  taken  up  by  the  blood  may  be  divided  into  two  varie- 
ties :  one,  the  sugars,  composed  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions 
to  form  water,  constituting  the  true  hydro-carbons;  and  the  other,  the  fats,  in  which  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  do  not  exist  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  We  speak  of  the  sugars 
only,  because  starch  and  all  varieties  of  sugar  taken  as  food  are  transformed  into  glucose. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  alimentation  and  glycogenesis,  we  have  already 
referred  to  the  destination  of  the  true  hydro-carbons  in  the  organism.  They  are  taken 
as  food  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  the  form  of  starch,  and  are  formed  con- 
stantly by  the  liver  in  all  classes  of  animals.  Sugar  is  never  discharged  from  the  body 
in  health,  nor  is  it  deposited  ;in  any  part  of  the  organism,  even  as  a  temporary  condition. 
It  generally  disappears  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  In  studying  the 
changes  which  sugar  is  capable  of  undergoing,  it  has  been  found  that  it  may  be  converted 
into  lactic  acid  or  be  changed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  but  precisely  to  what  extent 
the  sugars  undergo  these  changes,  or  how  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  inspired  oxygen,  it 
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has  been  impossible  thus  far  to  determine.  We  most  be  content  to  say  that  the  exact 
changes  which  the  sagars  nndergo  in  natrition  are  unknown.  Thejr  seem  to  be  very 
important  in  development,  being  abundant  in  the  food  and  formed  largely  in  the  system 
in  early  life.  They  certainly  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  must  be  important  in  the  two  remaining  phenomena  of  nutrition, 
namely,  the  formation  of  fat  and  the  development  of  animal  heat.  The  relations  of  sugar 
to  these  two  processes  will  be  taken  up  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

The  fats  taken  as  food  are  either  consumed  in  the  organism  or  are  deposited  in  the 
form  of  adipose  tissue.  That  the  fats  are  consumed,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for,  in  the 
normal  alimentation  of  man,  fat  is  a  constant  article,  and  it  is  never  discharged  from  the 
body.  We  are  forced  to  admit,  however,  that  the  changes  which  fat  undergoes  in  its 
process  of  destruction  are  not  thoroughly  understood.  All  that  we  positively  know  is, 
that  the  fatty  principles  of  the  food  are  formed  into  a  fine  emulsion  in  the  small  intestine, 
and  are  taken  up,  chiefly  by  the  lacteals,  and  discharged  into  the  venous  system.  For  a 
time,  during  absorption,  fat  may  exist  in  certain  quantity  in  the  blood ;  but  it  soon  disap- 
pears and  is  either  destroyed  directly  in  the  circulatory  system  or  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  adipose  tissue  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  this  substance  consumed.  That  it 
may  be  destroyed  directly  is  proven  by  the  consumption  of  fat  in  instances  where  the 
amount  of  adipose  matter  is  insignificant ;  and  that  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  organism 
may  be  consumed  is  shown  by  its  rapid  disappearance  in  starvation. 

The  question  of  the  relations  of  fat  to  nutrition  is  important  but  somewhat  obscure. 
It  does  not  take  part  in  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  that  are  endowed  to  an  eminent 
degree  with  the  so-called  vital  functions ;  and,  when  these  tissues  are  brought  to  their 
highest  point  of  development,  the  fat  is  entirely  removed  from  their  substance.  If 
fat  be  not  a  plastic  material,  it  would  seem  to  have  no  function  remaining  but  that  of 
keeping  up,  by  its  oxidation,  the  animal  temperature.  But  it  is  not  proven  that  the  fats,  or 
fats  and  sugar,  are  the  sole  principles  concerned  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and 
the  generation  of  heat ;  for  both  of  these  phenomena  occur  in  the  camivora,  and  in  man, 
when  fat  and  sugar  are  eliminated  from  the  food  and  the  fat  in  the  body  has  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  Fat  is  undoubtedly  destroyed  in  the  organism,  and  probably 
it  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  carbonic  acid  eliminated ;  it  is  also  taken  in  much  larger 
proportion  in  cold  than  in  temperate  or  warm  climates;  but  we  cannot,  with  our  present 
information,  say  without  reserve  that  fats  and  sugar  are  oxidized  directly,  by  a  process 
witli  which  we  are  familiar  under  tlie  name  of  combustion,  and  that  their  exclusive  func- 
tion is  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  fat  is  generally  deposited  in  tissues  during  their  retrograde 
processes.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  utcni8,  during  the  involution  of  this  organ  after 
parturition,  become  the  seat  of  a  deposit  of  fatty  granulations.  Long  disuse  of  any  part 
will  produce  such  changes  in  its  power  of  appropriating  nitrogenized  matter  for  its  regen- 
eration, that  it  soon  becomes  atrophied  and  altered.  Instead  of  the  normal  nitrogenized 
elements  of  the  tissue,  we  have,  under  these  circumstances,  a  deposition  of  fatty  matter. 
Tlie  fat  is  here  inert,  and  it  takes  the  place  of  the  substance  that  gives  to  the  part  its  char- 
ncteristic  functions.  These  phenomena  are  strikingly  apparent  in  muscles  that  have  been 
long  disused  or  paralyzed  and  in  nerves  that  have  lost  their  functional  activity.  If  the 
change  be  not  too  extensive,  the  fat  may  bo  made  to  disappear,  and  the  part  will  return 
to  its  normal  constitution,  with  appropriate  exercise;  but  frequently  the  alteration  has 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  irremediable  and  permanent. 

Accurate  observations  have  shown  that,  in  young  animals  rapidly  fattened,  all  the 
adipose  matter  in  the  body  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  what  is  taken  in  as  food ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  fat  may  bo  produced  de  novo  in  the  organism. 

Formation  and  Depoiition  of  Fat, — The  question  of  the  generation  of  fat  in  the  econo- 
my is  one  of  great  importance.    Whatever  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  accompanying 
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the  destruction  of  non-nitrogcDized  matters  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  fat  stored  up  In 
the  body  is  consumed,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  any  of  the  elements  of  food,  as  weU 
as  that  which  is  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  rendered  probable,  indeed,  bj  the 
few  experiments  that  have  been  made  upon  the  subject,  that  obesity  increases  the  power 
of  resistance  to  inanition.  At  all  events,  in  starvation,  the  fatty  constituents  of  the  body 
are  the  first  to  be  consumed,  and  they  almost  entirely  disappear  before  death.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  sugar  is  never  deposited  in  any  part  of  the  organism,  and  it  is  merely  a 
temporary  constituent  of  the  blood.  If  the  sugars  and  fats  have,  in  certain  regards,  simi- 
lar functions  in  nutrition,  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  functions  of  fat,  it  may 
be  retained  in  the  organism  for  use  under  extraordinary  conditions,  it  becomes  very 
important  to  ascertain  the  mechanism  of  its  production  and  deposition. 

The  production  of  fatty  matter  by  certain  insects,  in  excess  of  the  fat  supplied  with 
the  food,  was  established  long  ago  by  the  researches  of  Huber ;  and  analogous  observa- 
tions have  been  made  upon  birds  and  mammals  by  Boussingault.  Some  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Boussingault  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  they  were  made  upon  pigs,  in  which 
the  digestive  apparatus  closely  resembles  that  of  the  human  subject.  They  showed  con- 
clusively that,  under  certain  circumstances,  more  fat  exists  in  the  bodies  of  animals  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  total  amount  of  fat  taken  as  food  added  to  the  fat  existing 
at  birth.  In  some  very  interesting  experiments  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  different 
kinds  of  food  upon  the  development  of  fat,  it  was  ascertained  that  fat  could  be  produced 
in  animals  upon  a  regimen,  suJ9Bciently  nitrogenized,  but  deprived  of  fatty  matters ;  but 
the  fact  should  be  recognized  that  "  the  nutriment  which  produces  the  most  rapid  and 
pronounced  fattening  is  precisely  that  which  joins  to  the  proper  proportion  of  albuminoid 
substances  the  greatest  proportion  of  fatty  principles." 

Animals  cannot  be  fattened  without  a  certain  variety  in  the  regimen.  We  have 
already  discussed  the  necessity  of  a  varied  diet  and  have  shown  that  an  animal  will  die 
of  starvation  when  confined  exclusively  to  one  class  of  principles,  even  if  this  be  of  the 
most  nutritious  character ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  experiments  which 
have  demonstrated  that  a  diet  confined  exclusively  to  starch,  sugar,  or  fat,  or  even  pure 
albumen  or  fibrin,  cannot  sustain  life,  much  less  fatten  an  animal.  We  are  prepared, 
then,  to  understand  why,  in  the  pigs  experimented  upon  by  Boussingault,  a  regimen  con- 
fined to  potatoes  did  not  prove  to  be  fattening,  notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of 
starch,  and  that  fat  was  produced  in  abundance  only  when  the  food  presented  the  proper 
variety  of  principles. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  precise  mechanism  of  the  production  of  fat.  The 
experiments  of  Boussingault  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  formed  from  any  kind 
of  food,  even  when  the  alimentation  is  exclusively  nitrogenized  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  certain  articles  of  diet  are  more  favorable  to  its 
deposition  than  others ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  herbivora  are  fattened  much  more 
readily,  as  a  rule,  than  the  camivora. 

Theoretical  considerations  would  immediately  point  to  starch  and  sugar  as  the  ele- 
ments of  food  most  easily  convertible  into  fat,  as  they  contain  the  same  elements,  though 
in  different  proportions ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  view  is  correct.  It  is  said 
that,  in  sugar-growing  sections,  during  the  period  of  grinding  the  cane,  the  laborers  be- 
come excessively  fat,  from  eating  large  quantities  of  the  saccharine  matter.  We  cannot 
refer  to  any  exact  scientific  observations  upon  this  point,  but  the  fact  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  by  physiologists.  Again,  it  has  been  frequently  a  matter  of  individual  experience 
that  sugar  and  starch  are  favorable  to  the  deposition  of  fat,  especially  when  there  is  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  obesity.  A  most  remarkable  example  of  this,  and  one  which 
has  met  with  considerable  notoriety,  is  worthy  of  mention,  though  not  reported  by  a 
scientific  observer.  We  refer  to  the  letter  on  corpulence,  by  Mr.  Banting.  The  writer 
of  this  curious  pamphlet,  in  1862,  was  sixty-six  years  old,  ^ve  feet  and  five  inches  in 
height,  and  weighed  two  hundred  and  two  pounds.    Under  the  advice  of  Mr.  William 
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flairey,  F.  R.  0.  S.,  of  London,  he  confined  himself  to  a  diet  containing  no  sugar  and  as 
little  starch  and  fat  as  possible.  Continning  this  regimen  for  one  year,  he  gradually  lost 
weight,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  pound  each  week,  until  he  was  reduced  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  pounds.  At  the  time  the  last  edition  of  the  pamphlet  was  published,  in 
1864,  he  eigoyed  perfect  health  and  weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  hia  weight 
varying  only  to  the  extent  of  one  pound,  more  or  less,  in  the  course  of  a  month.  This 
little  tract  is  very  interesting,  both  from  the  importance  of  its  physiological  deductions  and 
its  quaint  literary  style.  It  has  had  an  immense  circulation,  and  many  persons  suffering 
from  excessive  adipose  development  have  adopted  the  system  here  advised,  with  results 
more  or  less  favorable.  A  study  of  the  course  of  diet  here  prescribed  shows  it  to  be  a 
pretty  rigid  training  system,  with  the  exception  of  succulent  vegetables  and  liquids, 
which  are  allowed  without  restriction.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  some 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  plan  have  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  and  have  neglected 
the  caution  of  the  author  always  to  employ  it  under  the  advice  of  a  physician ;  and  its  too 
rigid  enforcement  has  been  followed  by  serious  disturbances  in  general  nutrition.  Others, 
however,  have  verified  the  favorable  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Banting. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  remarkable  constitutional  tendency  to  obesity  observed  in 
some  individuals,  tv  hich  is  very  often  hereditary.  Such  persons  will  become  very  fat 
upon  a  comparatively  low  diet,  while  others  deposit  but  little  adipose  matter,  even  when 
the  regimen  is  abundant.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  former  are  generally 
addicted  to  the  use  of  starchy,  saccharine,  and  fatty  elements  of  food,  while  the  latter  con- 
sume a  greater  proportion  of  nitrogenized  matter. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  remark  that  the  habit  of  taking  large  quantities  of  liquids 
favors  the  formation  of  fat ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  scientific  basis  for  such  an 
opinion.  As  to  the  formation  of  fat  by  any  particular  organ  or  organs  in  the  body,  no 
positive  scientific  view  has  been  advanced,  except  the  proposition  by  Bernard,  that  the 
liver  had  this  function,  in  addition  to  its  glycogenic  office.  This  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed and  have  shown  that  such  a  function  is  far  from  being  positively  established. 

Condition  under  which  Fat  exists  in  the  Organism. — It  is  said  that  fat  combined  with 
phosphorus  is  united  with  nitrogenized  matter  in  the  substance  of  the  nervous  tissue ;  but 
its  condition  here  is  not  well  understood,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
nervous  system.  A  small  quantity  of  fat  is  contained  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  a  little 
is  held  in  solution  in  the  bile;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  fat  always  exists  in  the  body 
isolated  and  uncombined  with  nitrogenized  matter,  in  the  form  of  granules  or  globules 
and  of  adipose  tissue.  The  three  varieties  of  fat  are  here  combined  in  variable  propor- 
tions, which  is  the  cause  of  the  differences  in  its  consistence  in  different  situations.  The 
ultimate  elements  of  fat  are,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  the  two  latter  in  unequal  proportions. 

Physiol^ical  Anatomy  of  Adipose  Tissue. — Adipose 
tissue  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  interstices  of  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  where  it  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  pannioulas  adiposus.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  confounded  with  the  so-called  cellular  or  «-,..,.  .,  .  -  , 
,.  1..,  .,.,..,  ''o.  146.— Adipoite  9uict«9 ;  magnified 
areolar  tissue,  and  is  simply  associated  with  it  without              sao  dUtmeteri.   (Koiuker.) 

being  one  of  its  essential  parts;  for  the  areolar  tissue    *'  }S^i^ h^ylS^^^'^x^h^^r 
is  abundant  in  certain  situations,  as  the  eyelids  and        by  which  the  fat  is  diaeoived,  the 
scrotum,  where  there  is  no  adipose  matter,  and  adipose        «™PV  ▼         r«      ing. 
tissue  exists  sometimes,  as  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  without  any  areolar  tissue. 

Adipose  tissue  is  widely  distributed  in  the  body  and  has  important  mechanical  func- 
tions. Its  anatomical  element  is  a  vesicle,  from  yj^  to  ,^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  a  delicate,  structureless  membrane,  yyirr  ^^  »^  "»ch  thick,  enclosing  fiuid  con- 
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tents.  The  form  of  the  vesicles  is  natnrallj  rounded  or  ovoid;  but  in  microscopical 
preparations  thej  are  generally  compressed  so  as  to  become  irregularly  polyhedricaL 
The  membrane  sometimes  presents  a  small  nucleus  attached  to  its  inner  surface.  The 
contents  are,  a  minute  quantity  of  an  albuminoid  fluid  moistening  the  internal  surface  of 
the  membrane,  and  a  mixture  of  oleine,  margarine,  and  stearine,  liquid  at  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body,  but  becoming  harder  on  cooling.  Dttle  rosettes  of  acicular  crystals  of 
margarine  are  frequently  observed  in  the  fat-vesicles  at  a  low  temperature.  The  amount 
of  fat  in  a  man  of  ordinary  development,  according  to  Carpenter,  equals  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 

The  adipose  vesicles  are  collected  into  little  lobules,  from  fV  ^^  i  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  diame- 
ter, which  are  surrounded  by  a  rather  wide  net-work  of  capillary  blood-vessels.  Closei 
examination  of  these  vessels  shows  that  they  frequently  surround  individual  fat-cells,  in 
the  form  of  single  loops.  There  is  no  distribution  of  nerves  or  lymphatics  to  the  ele- 
ments of  adipose  tissue.  It  is  seen  by  this  sketch  of  the  structure  of  adipose  tissue,  that 
there  is  no  anatomical  reason  for  classing  these  vesicles  with  the  ductless  glands,  as  is 
done  by  some  physiologists.  They  undoubtedly,  under  certain  conditions,  have  the 
power  of  filling  themselves  with  fat ;  but  it  would  be  no  more  appropriate  to  call  fat 
a  secretion  than  to  apply  this  term  to  the  development  and  nutrition  of  the  muscular 
substance  within  the  sarcolemma. 

Conditions  which  influence  Nutrition, — We  know  more  concerning  the  conditions 
that  influence  the  general  process  of  nutrition  than  about  the  nature  of  the  process  itself. 
It  will  be  seen,  for  example,  when  we  come  to  study  the  nervous  system,  that  there  are 
nerves  which  regulate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  nutritive  forces.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  nutrition  is  effected  through  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  but  it  is  the  fact  that 
certain  nerves,  by  regulating  the  supply  of  blood,  and  perhaps  by  other  influences,  are 
capable  of  modifying  the  nutrition  of  parts  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

In  discussing  the  influence  of  exercise  upon  the  development  of  parts,  we  have  shown 
that  this  is  not  only  desirable  but  indispensable ;  and  the  proper  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  nearly  all  parts  involves  the  action  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  true  that  the  sep- 
arate parts  of  the  organism  and  the  organism  as  a  whole  have  a  limited  existence ;  but  it  is 
not  true  that  the  change  of  nitrogenized,  living  substance  into  effete  matter,  a  process  that 
is  increased  in  activity  by  physiological  exercise,  consumes,  so  to  speak,  a  definite  amount 
of  the  limited  life  of  the  parts.  Pliysiological  exercise  increases  disassimilation,  but  it  also 
increases  the  activity  of  nutrition  and  favors  development.  It  is  a  favorite  sophism  to 
assert  that  bodily  or  mental  effort  is  made  alivays  at  the  expense  of  a  definite  amount  of 
vitality  and  matter  consumed.  This  is  partly  true,  but  mainly  false.  Work  involves 
change  into  eff*ete  matter  i  but,  when  restricted  within  physiological  limits,  it  engenders 
a  corresponding  activity  of  nutrition,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  supply  from  without 
be  sufficient.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  man  will  live  longer  under  a  system  of  physio- 
logical exercise  of  every  part,  than  if  he  made  the  least  effort  possible.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  by  such  use  of  parts  that  they  can  undergo  proper  development  and  beconie  the  seat 
of  normal  nutrition.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  life  is  self-limited.  Unless 
subjected  to  some  process  which  arrests  all  changes,  such  as  cold,  the  action  of  preserva- 
tive fluids,  etc.,  organic  substances  are  constantly  undergoing  transformation.  In  the 
living  body,  their  disassimilation  and  nutrition  are  unceasing ;  and,  after  they  are  re- 
moved from  what  are  termed  vital  conditions,  they  change,  first  losing  irritability,  or 
becoming  incapable  of  performing  their  functions,  and  afterward  decomposing  into  mat- 
ters which,  like  the  results  of  their  disassimilation,  are  destined  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Nutrition  sufficient  to  supply  the  physiological  decay  of  parts 
cannot  continue  indefinitely.  The  wonderful  forces  in  the  fecundated  ovum  lead  it 
through  a  process  of  development  that  requires,  in  the  human  subject,  more  than  twenty . 
years  for  its  completion ;  and,  when  development  ceases,  no  one  can  say  why  it  becomes 
arrested,  nor  can  we  ^ve  any  sufficient  reason  why,  with  a  sufficient  and  appropriate 
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'of  material^  a  man  .«liodd  uot  grow  indefinitely.     After  the  being  m  fully  devel- 
oped, imd  during  what  h  known  as  the  adult  period,  tlio  supply  Beems  to  be  about  equal 
I  the  waatc.    But.  after  thi^if  uutrition  gradually  beoomes  deticient^  and  tbe  dc^posltion  of 
matter  in  progressive  old  age  becomes  more  and  more  inadequate  to  supply  tla*  place 
'^of  the  living  nitrogenized  substance.     We  may  at  thia  tiroe^  aa  an  exception,  bave  a  eon- 
aideruble  deposition  of  fat,  but  tbe  nitrogenized  matter  ia  always  deficient,  and  t!ju  pro- 
portion of  inerr^  inorganio  matter  combined  with  it  is  increaevd. 

There  can  be  little  if  any  doubt  that  the  forces  which  induce  the  regeneration  u: 

DQtrition  of  parta  reside  in  the  organic  nitrogemzid  substance,  and  that  the^'t  give  to  tbo 

porta  their  cbaracteristio  funotiona,  which  we  call  vital;  the  inorganic  matter  being 

paaaiv««y  or  having,  at  tbe  most,  purely  physical  functious*    U,  ttiercfore,  m  ago  advancea^ 

^Blhe  organic  matter  be  gradually  losing  the  power  of  completely  regenerating  its  sub- 

^Hitance,  and  if  iui  proportion  be  progressively  dimlniishing  whilo  the  inorganic  matter  is 

^Vincreoaing  in  quantity,  a  time  will  come  when  some  of  the  organs  necessary  to  life  will 

^Hbe  unable  to  perform  their  oflice.     When  this  occurs  we  have  death  from  old  age^  or 

^Bfihy^iological  dissolution,    Thia  may  be  a  gradual  failure  of  the  general  procesa  of  nuti  i 

^■tion,  or  it  may  attack  some  one  organ  or  system. 


Animal  Heak 

The  proceas  of  nutrition  in  animals  is  always  attended  with  the  development  of  heat 

^which  is  more  or  less  independent  of  external  conditions.     This  is  true  in  the  lowest 

well  as  the  higbeat  organizations ;  and  analogous  phenomena  have  even  been  observed 

'^In  pianta.    In  cold-blooded  animala,  nutrition  may  be  suspetided  by  a  diminijibed  external 

temper&tnre,  and  certain  of  the  functions  become  teuiporarily  arreated,  to  be  resumed 
in  hen  the  animal  is  exposed  to  a  greater  heat.     This  is  true,  to  some  extent,  in  certain 

rarm-btooded  animals  that  periodically  pass  into  a  condition  of  stupor,  called  Idberna- 

aon :  but  in  man  and  most  warm-blooded  animala,  the  general  temperature  of  the  body 
Pean  undergo  but  flight  variations.     The  animal  heat  is  nearly  tbe  same  in  cold  and  in 

hot  cliiuate**;  and  if,  from  any  cause,  the  b*3dy  become  incapable  of  keeping  ui>  its  tem* 

ierature  when  exposed  to  cold,  or  of  moderating  it  when  exposed  to  beat,  death  is  the 
levitable  result.  The  study  of  the  temperature  in  different  classes  of  animals  presents 
ery  great  interest,  but  the  limits  of  a  work  upon  human  physiology  restrict  us  to  tbe 
honomena  as  observed  in  man  and  Ln  animals  in  which  tbo  processes  of  nutrition  are 
Bfe&tiallj  tbe  name. 

Ektimated  Quantity  of  Hmt  protluctd  5y  tha  Sodiff. — Afi  the  result  of  experiments 

Eiade  by  Senator  upon  dogs  in  1B72,  and  obaerrationa  made  later  in  the  same  year  by 

Prof.  J*  0.  Draper^  upon  his  own  person,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  body 

produces  about  four  beat-units  per  pound  weight  per  hour,  the  beat-unit  representing  the 

Raising  of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit.    According  to  this,  a  man  weighing 

"one  hundred  and  forty  pounda  would  generate  13,440  heat-units  in  twenty -four  hours, 

LimiUt  of  Variation  in  (M  Normal  Temper/tture  in  Man. — ^A  great  number  of  obser* 
Tationa  bave  been  made  upon  the  normal  temperature  in  the  human  subject  under  differ- 
ent  conditions;  but  we  shall  cite  those  only  in  which  all  sources  of  error  in  tliermometry 
aeem  to  have  been  avoided,  and  in  which  the  resulta  present  noticeable  peculiarities* 
One  of  the  moat  common  methods  of  taking  the  general  temperature  baa  been  to  intro- 
duce B  delicate  thermometer  into  the  axilla,  reading  off  tbe  degrees  after  the  mercury  has 
become  absolutely  stationary.  Nearly  all  observations  made  in  tbis  way  agree  with  the 
suits  obtained  by  Gavarret,  who  estimated  that  the  temperature  in  tbe  axilla,  in  a  per- 
ctly  healthy  adult  man,  in  a  temperate  climate,  ranges  between  PT'?*"  and  99*5*  Fahr, 
|[)r.  Davy^  from  a  large  number  of  obaervationa  upon  the  temperature  under  the  tongue, 
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fixes  the  standard,  in  a  temperate  climate,  at  98°.  When  we  examine  the  temperature  of 
the  hlood  in  the  deeper  vessels  and  note  the  variations  in  different  parts,  we  shall  see 
that  the  axilla  and  the  tongne,  being  more  or  less  exposed  to  external  influences,  do  not 
exactly  represent  the  general  heat  of  the  organism ;  but  these  are  the  situations,  particu- 
larly the  axilla,  in  which  the  temperature  is  most  frequently  taken,  both  in  physiological 
and  pathological  examinations.  As  a  standard  for  comparison,  we  may  assume  that  the 
most  common  temperature  in  these  situations  is  98°,  subject  to  variations,  within  the  lim- 
its of  health,  of  about  06°  below  and  1-6°  above. 

Variations  toith  External  Temperature, — The  general  temperature  of  the  body  varies, 
though  within  very  restricted  limits,  with  extreme  changes  in  climate.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  Davy,  in  a  large  number  of  observations  in  temperate  and  hot  climates,  show 
an  elevation  in  the  tropics  of  from  0*5°  to  8°.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  human 
body,  the  surface  being  properly  protected,  is  capable  of  enduring  for  some  minutes  a 
heat  much  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water.  Under  these  conditions,  the  animal  tem- 
perature is  raised  but  slightly,  as  compared  with  the  intense  heat  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Dobson,  the  temperature  was  raised 
to  99*5°  in  one  instance,  101*5°  in  another,  and  102°  in  a  third,  when  the  body  was  ex- 
posed to  a  heat  of  more  than  212°.  MM.  Delaroche  and  Berger,  however,  found  that 
the  temperature  in  the  mouth  could  be  increased  by  from  8°  to  9°,  after  sixteen  minutes^ 
exposure  to  intense  heat.  This  was  for  the  external  parts  only ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able that  the  temperature  of  the  internal  organs  ever  undergoes  such  wide  variations. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  temperature  in  persons  exposed  to  intense  cold,  as 
in  Arctic  explorations,  because  the  greatest  care  is  always  taken  to  protect  the  surface  of 
the  body  as  completely  as  possible ;  but  experiment-s  have  shown  that  the  animal  heat 
may  be  considerably  reduced,  as  a  temporary  condition,  without  producing  death.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Gurrio  caused  the  temperature  in  a  man  to  fall 
15°  by  immersion  in  a  cold  bath;  but  he  could  not  bring  it  below  83°.  This  extreme 
depression,  however,  lasted  only  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  temperature  afterward 
returned  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  normal  standard.  The  results  of  experiments 
show  that,  while  the  normal  variations  in  the  temperature  in  the  hnman  subject,  even 
when  exposed  to  great  climatic  changes,  are  very  slight,  generally  not  ranging  beyond 
two  degrees,  the  body  may  be  exposed  for  a  time  to  excessive  heat  or  cold,  and  the  ex- 
treme limits,  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  life,  may  be  reached.  As  far  as  has  been 
ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  these  limits  are  about  83°  and  107°. 

Variations  in  Different  Parts  of  th^  Body. — It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  temperature 
of  the  internal  organs  should  be  higher  and  more  constant  than  that  of  parts,  like  the 
axilla  or  mouth,  more  or  less  exposed  to  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  and  contact  with 
the  cool  air ;  and  the  differences  observed  in  the  blood  in  certain  parts,  as  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart,  have  important  bearings,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  upon  the  various 
theories  of  animal  heat.  Wo  shall  here  note  the  variations  observed  in  the  blood  in  dif- 
ferent situations  and  confine  ourselves  to  recent  observations  which  have  been  made 
with  apparatus  much  more  reliable  and  delicate  than  that  which  was  formerly  employed. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  blood  becomes  slightly  lowered  in  its  temperature 
in  passing  through  the  general  capillary  circulation ;  but  the  amount  of  difference  is  ordi- 
narily not  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  degree.  This  fact  is  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  prop- 
osition that  the  animal  heat  is  generated  in  greatest  part  in  the  general  capillary  system, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  nutritive  action ;  for  the  blood  circulates  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  heat  acquired  in  the  capillaries  of  the  internal  organs,  where  little  or  none  is  lost,  is 
but  slightly  diminished  before  the  fluid  passes  into  the  arteries,  even  in  circulating  through 
the  lungs ;  and  cutaneous  evaporation  simply  moderates  the  heat  acquired  in  the  tissues 
and  keeps  it  at  the  proper  standard. 
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The  investigations  of  Bernard  hnve  demonstrated  tlmt  the  blood  is^  «s  n  rale,  from 
h36°  to  rs*  warmer  in  tlio  hepatic  veins  than  in  tJio  aortji.     The  teniperfttiire  in  the  hu- 
jitttic  veins  i^  from  (i*\S^  to  l'M°  higher  than  in  the  portal  veins.     The§©  figures  ttre  the 
K*^uft  of  mnuj  esi>eririitM)ts  made  npon  dogs.     Compared  with  the  aorta,  the  tempieraturt* 
the  portal  vein  waa  generally  found  to  be  higher  <  maximum  of  ditference,  0  9°);  but,  in 
few  iti.^tances  (five  out  of  fifteen X  it  was  a  very  little  lower,  which  is  explained  by  Ber- 
nard npon  the  sapposition  that  the  intestinal  caniil  h  not  entirely  removed  from  external 
iiodifymg  influences.     The^e  results  show  that  the  bloo^l  coniing  from  the  liver  is  warmer 
TcliaQ  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.    In  a  series  of  experiments  by  Breachet  and  Beeqaerel, 
rho  werr  among  the  first  to  employ  the rmo-elcH* trio  af»paratus  in  the  study  of  animal 
it  wan  found  that  the  cellular  tissue  wa^  from  25''  to  3*3*  cooler  than  the  nmsdes. 
A  inofit  iiitcreiHtrng  qnestion,  in  this  connection,  relates  to  the  comparative  tempera- 

I tnre  of  the  blood  In  the  two  sides  of  the  heart.     Upon  this  point  there  have  been  several 

^Heonfiieting  obAervationj^,  the  results  favoring  tw^o  opposite  theories  of  calorification.  By 
^Kome  it  h&H  been  thought  that  the  blood  gains  beat  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  and  thi^ 
^■s  explained  by  the  theory  of  the  direct  nnion^  in  these  organs,  of  oxygen  with  the 
^^liydro-CttrlKDns,     Others  suppo^^e  that  the  blood  is  slightly  refrigerated  in  the  air-cells. 

It  Is  evident  that,  when  the  chest  is  opened,  the  external  refrigerating  influences 
light  act  ditferently  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  particularly  as  the  right  ventricle 
t  mach  thinner  than  the  left.     It  would  not  be  improper,  indeed,  to  exclude  all  observa- 
f  made  in  this  way,  and  to  depend  entirely  upon  experiments  in  which  the  y»hy<nological 
Htions  are  not  so  palpably  violated.    Magendie  and  Bernard  introduced  delicate  ther* 
aometers  into  the  two  sides  of  thelieart,  through  the  vessels  in  the  neck,  without  opening 
|he  chcft.     These  exjjeriments  were  made  upon  a  horse,  and  the  right  heart  w*as  alwayi* 
bund  considerably  warmer  than  the  left,    Hering  introdnce<l  a  thennometer  into  the  cav  j 
»l  the  heart  in  a  living  calf  affected  with  cardiac  ectopia.    The  temperatnro  of  the 
\mAe  was  1 0*2*74 "",  and  the  left  side,  101*79^.     Georg  von  Liebig  illustrated  one  of 
»  sources  of  error  in  all  examinations  made  after  opening  the  chest,  by  filling  the  oavi* 
aes  of  the  heart  of  a  dog  with  warm  water,  placing  the  organ  in  a  water-bath,  and  bring- 
ing the  two  sides  to  precisely  the  same  temperature.     After  five  minutes*  exposure  to  the 
Tmir,  the  temperature  in  the  right  ventricle  was  sensibly  lower  than  in  the  left,  whi^h 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  ventricular  walls.    The 
obaerTations  made   by  Hernard   upon  dogs  and    sheep  are  very  conclusive,  as  far  as 
Ibeae  animals  are  conccrneth      In   dop*  he  found  a  difference  of  from   O-l**  to  0'2% 
always  in  favor  of  the  right  side;   and  the  results  in  sheep  were  nearly  the  same. 
I       ThmQ  experiments  are  only  indirectly  applicable  to  the  hnman  subj^'ct;  and  if  it  l»o 
^^^Btn  that,  in  animals,  the  conditions  vary  with  **  the  state  of  the  skin,  the  digestive 
^BlPk&tns,  and  the  muscular  system"  (Colin),  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  po**itiv© 
^■emonstration,  to  say  what  change  in  temperature,  if  any,  takes  place  in  the  blood  in  it« 
^^k^igo  through  the  lungs.    The  only  reliable  observations  upon  this  point  in  man  are 
^^H^  made  by    Prof,  J.  S.  Lombard,  who  used  a  very  ingenious  and  delicate  therm o« 
^^BShio  apparatus  capable  of  indicating  a  difference  of  ^^  of  a  degree  cent.    With  this 
iltftniment,  he  was  able  to  determine  very  slight  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
l»lood  in  the  arterial  system,  by  simply  placing  ttie  conductorf  over  any  of  the  superficial 
vessels,  like  the  radial.     Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  note  the  actual  temperatare  in  the 
[  two  sides  of  the  heart  in  the  human  subject  during  life ;  but  Prof.  Lombard  endeavored 
I  arrive  at  the  same  end,  by  calculating  that,  if  all  the  sources  of  refrigeration  in  the 
AfTS  were  artificially  removed,  the  blood  in  the  arteries  should  gain  about  the  same 
heat  that  would  be  lost  under  ordinary  conditions.     To  effect  this  object  he 
Hair  saturated  with  moisture  and  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  circulating 
"^If,  then,  when  respiration  takes  place  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  bhuxl 
cooled  one-third  of  a  degree  (cent.)  in  passing  throagh  the  lungs,  the  temperature 
I  W  raised  so  much  ;  that  is  to  say^  one-third  of  a  degree,  when  we  respire  air  at  tha 
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temperature  of  the  blood  and  saturated  with  the  vapor  of  water,  all  loss  of  heat  then 
being  impossible."  In  a'  number  of  experiments  performed  upon  this  principle,  Prof. 
Lombard  failed  to  observe  a  sufficiently  marked  elevation  of  temperature  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  blood  is  cooled  in  passing  through  the  lungs.  These  experiments  can- 
not be  BO  positive  as  those  made  by  introducing  thermometers  into  the  heart  in  living  ani- 
mals without  opening  the  chest  or  disturbing  the  circulation ;  but  they  are  important,  in 
connection  with  such  observations,  as  failing  to  prove  that  the  blood  is  either  cooled  or 
heated  in  the  lungs.  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of 
any  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  passing  through  the  lungs  in  the  human 
subject.  In  animals  there  probably  exist  no  constant  differences  in  temperature  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart.  When  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  general  surface  is  active,  as  in  ani- 
mals with  a  slight  covering  of  hair,  the  blood  is  generally  cooler  in  the  right  cavities ; 
but,  in  animals  with  a  thick  covering,  that  probably  lose  a  great  deal  of  heat  by  the  pulmo- 
nary surface,  the  blood  is  cooler  upon  the  left  side.  Undoubtedly  there  are  refrigerating 
influences  in  the  lungs,  both  from  the  low  temperature  of  the  inspired  air  and  from  evap- 
oration ;  but  these  are  equalized  and  sometimes  overcome  by  processes  in  the  blood  itsell 

Variations  at  Different  Periods  of  Life, — The  most  important  variations  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  at  different  periods  of  life  are  observed  in  infants  just  after  burth. 
Aside  from  one  or  two  observations,  which  are  admitted  to  be  exceptional,  the  body  of 
the  infant  and  of  young  mammalia,  removed  irom  the  mother,  presents  a  diminution  in 
temperature  of  from  one  to  four  degrees.  In  infancy  the  ability  to  resist  cold  is  less  than 
in  later  years ;  but  after  a  few  days  the  temperature  of  the  child  nearly  reaches  the  stand- 
ard in  the  adult,  and  the  variations  produced  by  external  conditions  are  not  so  great. 

The  experiments  of  W.  F.  Edwards  have  an  important  bearing  upon  our  ideas  of  nu- 
trition during  the  first  periods  of  extra-uterine  life.  He  found  that,  in  certain  animals, 
particularly  dogs  and  cats,  that  are  born  with  the  eyes  closed  and  in  which  the  foramen 
ovale  remains  open  for  a  few  days,  the  temperature  rapidly  diminished  when  they  were 
removed  from  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  that  they  then  become  reduced  to  a  condition 
approximating  that  of  cold-blooded  animals ;  but,  after  about  fifteen  days,  this  change  in 
temperature  could  not  be  effected.  In  dogs  just  born,  the  temperature  fell  after  three  or 
four  hours'  separation  from  the  mother  to  a  point  but  a  few  degrees  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  The  views  advanced  by  Edwards  are  well  illustrated  in  in- 
stances of  premature  birth,  when  the  animal  heat  is  much  more  variable  than  in  infants 
at  term,  and  in  cases  of  persistence  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

In  adult  life  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  marked  and  constant  variation  in  the 
normal  temperature;  but,  in  old  age,  while  tlie  actual  temperature  of  the  body  is  not 
notably  reduced,  the  power  of  resisting  refrigerating  influences  is  diminished  very  con- 
siderably. There  are  no  positive  observations  showing  any  constant  differences  in  the 
temperature  of  the  body  in  the  sexes;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that,  in  the  female,  the 
animal  heat  is  modified  by  the  same  influences  and  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  male. 

Diurnal  and  other  Variations  in  the  Heat  of  the  ^<?y.— Although  the  limits  of  varia- 
tion in  the  animal  temperature  are  not  very  extended,  certain  fluctuations  are  observed, 
depending  upon  repose  or  activity,  digestion,  sleep,  etc.,  which  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account.  These  conditions,  which  are  of  a  perfectly  normal  character,  may  induce 
changes  in  the  temperature  amounting  to  from  one  to  three  degrees.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  there  arc  two  well-marked  periods  in  the  day  when  the  heat  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum. These,  according  to  the  most  recent  observations  in  Germany,  are  at  eleven  a.  m. 
and  four  p.  m.  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  while  all  observations  agree  upon  this  point, 
the  very  elaborate  experiments  of  Lichtenfels  and  FrOlilich  show  that  these  periods  are 
well  marked,  even  when  no  food  is  taken.  Bfirensprung  and  Ladame  farther  show  that 
the  fall  in  temperature  during  the  night  takes  place  sleeping  or  waking ;  and  that  when 
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is  taken  during  the  da?  it  does  not  distnrb  the  period  of  the  niaximnm,  which 
I  ocears  at  aboat  four  p.  m.  According  to  these  experiments^  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
I  the  iiZLtinal  heat  i^  at  one  of  it«  periods  of  raaxhnum ;  it  graduaU^  diminishes  for  two  or 
I  three  hours  and  is  raised  a^ln  to  the  maxiniam  at  aboQt  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  it 
[  m^nm  undergoes  diminution  until  the  next  morning.  The  variations  anionnt  to  from 
[nboat  1*  to  2'ltj^     'Hie  minimam  is  always  during  the  night. 

The  influence  of  defective  nutrition  or  inanition  upon  the  heat  of  the  body  is  very 

[marked*    John  Hunter,  in  his  experiments  upon  animal  heat,  made  a  few  observations 

f  upon  this  point  and  noted  a  decided  fall  in  temperature  in  a  mouse  kept  fiiating.     The 

same  plienomena  were  also  observed  by  Collard  dy  Mtwtigny ;  and  Chosttut  noted  the 

ejects  of  deprivation  of  food  upon  the  power  of  maintaining  the  animal  temperature,  in 

the  mo?it  exact  and  satisfactory  manner.     In  pigeons,  the  extreuie  diurnal  variation  in 

t*iro|*erature,  under  normal  conditions,  was  found  by  Chossat  to  be  l*a-,     Huriug  the 

progress  of  inanition,  the  daily  variation  was  increased  to  59^,  with  a  sli^'hl  diminution 

I  in  the  absolute  temperature,  and  the  periods  of  minioium  temperature  were  una;^ualJy 

prolonged.     Immediately  preceding  death  from  starvation,  the  diminution  in  temperature 

beciime  very  rapid,  the  rate  being  from  7**  to  11''  per  hour.     Death  usually  occurred  whea 

th($  diminution  had  amounted  to  about  30'. 

When  the  surrounding  conflition^  call  for  the  development  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
heat,  the  diet  is  alwaysi  modified,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food;  but 
I  when  foi>d  is  taken  in  sufficient  <]uantity  and  is  of  a  kind  capable  of  maintaining  proper 
nntntlon,   its  composition  does  not  affect  the  general  temperature.     The  temperature 
I  of  the  body,  indeed,  seems  to  be  uniform  in  the  same  climate,  even  in  persons  living 
entirely  di^erent  kinds  of  food.     Tlje  observations  of  Dr.  Davy  are  very  concln- 
tipon  this  point:  **The  similarity  of  temperature  in  different  races  of  men  is  the 
nore  remarkable,  since  between  several  of  them  whose  temperatures  agreed,  there  was 
nothing  m  common  but  the   air  they  breathed—some  feeding  on  animal  food  almost 
I  entirely,  as  the  Yaida — others  chiefly  on  vegetable  diet,  as  the  priests  of  Boodho— and 
I  othern,  as  Europeans  and  Africans,  on  neither  exclusively,  but  on  a  mixture  of  both." 
*  Keverthelesa,  the  conditions  of  external  temperatnre  have  a  remarkable  influence  upon 
the  diet.    It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  amount  of  meats  and  fat 
^  taken  la  relatively  small,  aadof  the  succulent  fresh  vegetables  and  fruitJ3,  large,  as  com- 
pared  with   the  diet  in  the  winter.     But  although  the  proportion  of  starchy  matters 
( 10  nt&ny  of  the  fresh  vegetables  used  during  a  short  season  of  the  year  is  not  great,  these 
articles  are  equally  deticient  in  nitrogenized  matter.     During  the  winter,  the  ordinary 
diet,  c-omposed  of  meat,  fat,  bread,  potatoes,  etc.,  contains  a  large  amiamt  of  nitrogenized 
Boe,  as  well  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  hydro-carbons;  and,  in  the  sum- 
r,  we  instinctively  reduce  the  proportion  of  both  of  tfiese  varieties  of  principles,  the 
more  succulent  articles  taking  their  place.     This  is  even  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  diet  in  the  torrid  or  temperate  and  in  the  frigid  zone.    Under  the  head 
of  alimentation,  we  have  already  noted  the  prodigious  quantities  of  food  consumed  In  the 
I  regions  and  the  efl^ect  of  the  continued  cuM  upon  the  habits  of  diet  of  persons 
ued  to  a  temperate  climate.    It  is  stated  that  the  daily  ration  of  the  Esquhnaux  is 
rfr«m  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  meat,  about  one-third  of  which  is  fat.     Dr.  Hayes,  the 
Arctic  explorer,  noted  that^  with  a  temperature  ranging  from  —60**  to  —70",  there  was 
a  continual  craving  for  a  strong,  animal  diet,  particularly  fatty  substances.     Some  of  the 
I  members  of  the  party,  indeed^  drank  the  contents  of  the  oil-kettle  with  evident  relish. 

Tlie  influence  of  alcoholic  beverages  upon  the  animal  temperature  has  been  studied 
Ichicfly  with  reference  to  the  question  of  their  use  in  enabling  the  system  to  resist  exces- 
pive  ecjld.     We  have  already  discussed  somewhat  fully  the  pbysiologiciil  effecti*  of  alcohol, 
i  we  have  seen  that  its  use  does  not  enable  men  to  endure  a  very  low  temperature  for 

at  length  of  time.     This  is  the  universal  testimony  of  scientific  Arctic  explorers. 
As  a  mle^  when  the  respiratory  activity  is  physiologically  increased,  as  it  is  by  eser- 
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else,  bodily  or  mental,  ingestion  of  food,  or  by  diminished  external  temperature,  the  gen- 
eration of  heat  in  the  body  is  correspondingly  augmented ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
diminished  by  conditions  which  physiologicaUy  decrease  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  Tlie  relations  of  animal  heat  to  the  general  procesa  of  nutri- 
tion are  most  intimate.  Any  condition  that  increases  the  activity  of  nutrition  and  of 
disassimilation,  or  even  any  thing  that  increases  disassimilation  alone,  will  increase  the 
production  of  heat.    The  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  equally  true. 

Influence  of  ExercUe^  etc.j  upon  the  Heat  of  the  Body. — The  influence  of  mnscolar 
activity  upon  animal  heat  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  theories  of  calorification, 
from  the  fact  that  the  muscular  system  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of  the  organism; 
and  a  muscle  taken  from  a  living  animal  is  not  only  capable  of  contraction  upon  the 
application  of  a  stimulus,  but  it  will  perform  for  a  time  certain  acts  of  nutrition  and 
disassimilation,  such  as  the  appropriation  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid. 

The  most  complete  repose  of  the  muscular  system  is  observed  during  sleep,  when 
hardly  any  of  the  muscles  are  brought  into  action,  except  those  concerned  in  tranquil 
respiration.  There  is  always  a  notable  diminution  in  the  general  temperature  at  this 
tiuie.  In  the  diurnal  variations  in  the  heat  of  the  body,  the  minimum  is  always  during 
the  night ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  sleep,  for  a 
depression  in  temperature  is  always  observed  at  that  time,  even  when  sleep  is  avoided. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  one  of  the  most  efficient  methods  of  resist- 
ing the  depressing  influence  of  cold  is  to  constantly  exercise  the  muscles ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that,  after  long  exposure  to  intense  cold,  the  tendency  to  sleep,  which  becomes 
almost  irresistible,  if  yielded  to,  is  followed  by  a  very  rapid  loss  of  heat  and  almost  cer- 
tain death.  In  some  animals,  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  temperature  during  muscular 
activity  is  very  great,  and  this  is  notably  marked  in  the  class  of  insects.  In  the  experi- 
ments of  Newport,  upon  bees  and  other  insects,  a  difierence  of  about  27"  was  noted 
between  the  conditions  of  complete  repose  and  great  muscular  activity.  These  facts  are 
interesting,  as  showing  the  very  great  elevation  of  temperature  that  can  be  produced  in 
the  lower  order  of  beings  during  violent  excitement;  but,  in  man,  the  differences,  although 
distinct,  are  never  very  considerable,  for  the  reason  that  violent  muscular  exertion  is  gen- 
erally attended  with  greatly-increased  action  of  the  skin,  which  keeps  the  heat  of  the  body 
within  very  restricted  limits.  In  the  experinients  of  Newport,  the  loss  of  heat  from  the 
surface  was  arrested  by  confining  the  insects  in  small  glass  bottles. 

The  elevation  in  temperature  that  attends  muscular  action  is  produced  directly  in  the 
substance  of  the  muscle.  This  important  fact  was  settled  by  the  very  interesting  and 
ingenious  experiments  of  Becquerel  and  Breschet.  Introducing  a  thermo-electric  needle 
into  the  biceps  of  a  man  who  used  the  arm  in  sawing  wood  for  five  minutes,  these  physi- 
ologists noted  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  one  degree  centigrade  (nearly  two  degrees 
Fahr.).  The  production  of  heat  in  the  muscular  tissue  was  even  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  Matteucci,  in  experiments  with  portions  of  muscle  from  the  frog.  Not  only  did 
he  observe  absorption  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  after  the  muscle  had 
been  removed  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  but  he  noted  an  elevation  in  temperature  of 
about  one  degree  Fahr.,  following  contractions  artificially  excited. 

Observations  upon  the  influence  of  mental  exertion  on  the  temperature  of  the  body 
have  not  been  so  numerous,  but  they  are,  apparently,  no  less  exact  in  their  results.  Dr. 
Davy  was  the  first  to  make  any  extended  experiments  upon  this  point,  and  he  noted  a 
slight  but  constant  elevation  during  ^^  excited  and  sustained  attention.^*  The  same  line 
of  observation  has  been  followed  by  Prof.  Lombard,  who  employed  much  more  exact 
methods  of  investigation.  Prof.  Lombard  noted  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  head 
during  mental  exertion  of  various  kinds,  but  it  was  slight,  the  highest  rise  not  exceeding 
one-twentieth  of  a  degree.    It  is  stated,  also,  by  Burdach,  that  the  temperature  of  the  body 
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is  increased  bj  the  emotioDs  of  hope,  joj,  anger,  and  all  exciting  passions,  while  it  is 
diminished  by  fear,  fright,  and  mental  distress. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  animal  heat  be  one  of  the  necessary  attendant  phenomena  of 
nutrition,  it  must  be  greatly  infloenoed  by  conditions  of  the  ciroolation.  It  has  been  a 
question,  indeed,  whether  Uie  modifications  in  temperature  produced  by  operating  upon 
the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  be  not  due  entirely  to  changes  in  the  supply  of  blood. 
It  is  certain  that  whatever  determines  an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  any  part  raises 
the  temperature ;  and,  whenever  the  quantity  of  blood  in  any  organ  or  part  is  consider- 
ably dimiuished,  the  temperature  is  reduced.  This  fact  is  constantly  illustrated  in  opera- 
tions for  the  deligation  of  large  arteries.  It  is  well  known  that,  after  tying  a  large  vessel, 
the  utmost  care  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  part  to  which  its  branches 
are  distributed,  until  the  anastomosing  vessels  become  enlarged  sufficiently  to  supply  the 
amount  of  blood  necessary  for  healthy  nutrition. 

Sources  of  Animal  Heat 

The  most  interesting  question  connected  with  calorification  relates  to  the  sources  of 
heat  in  the  living  organism ;  and  a  careful  estimate  of  the  physiological  value  of  aU  the 
facts  that  have  been  positively  established  with  reference  to  this  point  places  the  follow- 
ing proposition  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  : 

The  generation  of  heat  in  the  living  animal  organism  is  connected,  more  or  less  inti- 
mately, with  all  of  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  disassimilation,  including,  of  course,  the 
consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  probably  of  water ;  and 
this  function  is  modified,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  conditions  that  influence  general 
nutrition  or  the  operation  of  the  nutritive  forces  in  particular  parts. 

This  proposition  is  not  contradicted  by  any  well-settled  physiological  facts  or  princi- 
ples. All  the  functions  of  the  body  bear  more  or  less  closely  upon  nutrition ;  and  all  the 
physiological  modifications  of  the  various  functions,  without  exception,  affect  the  process 
of  calorification.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  in  man  and  in  the  warm-blooded 
animals  generally,  the  muintenance  of  tbe  temperature  of  the  organism  at  a  nearly  fixed 
standard  is  a  necessity  of  life;  and  that,  while  heat  is  generated  in  the  organism  with  an 
activity  that  is  constantly  varying,  it  is  counterbalanced  by  physiological  loss  of  heat 
from  the  cutaneous  and  the  respiratory  surface.  Variations  in  the  activity  of  calorifica- 
tion are  not  to  be  measured  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
but  are  to  be  estimated  by  calculating  tlie  amount  of  heat  lost.  The  ability  of  the  human 
race  to  live  in  all  climates  is  explained  by  the  adaptability  of  man  to  different  conditions 
of  diet  and  exercise,  and  by  the  power  of  regulating  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  by 
appropriate  clothing.  Regarding  calorification,  then,  as  connected  with  all  of  the  varied 
processes  of  nutrition,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  following  questions: 

1.  In  wbat  part  or  parts  of  the  organism  is  heat  generated  ? 

2.  What  is  tbe  relative  importance  in  calorification,  as  regards  the  amount  of  heat 
generated,  of  the  difierent  processes  of  nutrition,  as  we  can  study  them  separately? 

3.  What  are  tbe  principles  invariably  and  of  necessity  consumed  and  produced  in  the 
organism  in  calorification ;  and  what  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  principles 
tbus  consumed  and  tbe  various  products  thus  generated  and  thrown  off? 

4.  IIow  far  have  we  been  able  to  follow  those  material  transformations  in  the  organ- 
ism which  involve  the  consumption  of  certain  principles,  the  production  of  new  com- 
pounds, and  tbe  generation  of  heat  ? 

Seat  of  the  Production  of  Animal  ffeat^Yew  if  any  physiologists  at  the  present 
day  hold  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  any  part  or  organ  in  tbe  body  specially  and  exclu- 
sively concerned  in  the  production  of  heat.  In  the  early  history  of  the  oxidation-theory 
of  Lavoisier,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  inspired  oxygen  combined  with  the  hydro- 
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carbons  of  the  blood  in  the  longs,  and  that  the  heat  of  the  bodj  was  generated  afanost 
exclusively  in  these  organs ;  but  this  idea  has  long  since  been  abandoned. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  pages  treating  of  the  variations  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blood  in  different  parts,  to  show  that  heat  is  produced  in  the  general 
system  and  not  in  any  particular  organ  or  in  the  blood  as  it  circulates.  The  experiments 
of  Matteucci,  showing  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  a  muscle  excited  to  contraction 
after  it  had  been  removed  from  the  body,  and  the  observations  of  Becqnered  and  Bres- 
chet,  showing  increased  development  of  heat  by  muscular  contraction,  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  production  of  heat  in  the  muscular  system ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  mnsdes 
constitute  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  they  are  a  most  important 
source  of  animal  heat. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  by  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  that  the  blood  beoomes 
notably  warmer  in  passing  through  the  abdominal  viscera.  This  is  particularly  marked 
in  the  liver,  and  it  shows  that  the  large  and  highly-organized  viscera  are  also  important 
sources  of  caloric. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  determine  by  experimental  demonstration,  not  only  is  there 
no  particular  part  or  organ  in  the  body  endowed  with  the  special  function  of  calorifica- 
tion, but  every  part  in  which  the  nutritive  forces  are  in  operation  produces  a  certain 
amount  of  heat ;  and  this  is  probably  true  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  other  anatomical 
elements  of  this  class.  The  production  of  heat  in  the  body  is  general  and  is  one  of  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  process  of  nutrition ;  but,  with  nutrition,  it  is  subject  to 
local  variations,  as  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  effects  of  operations  upon  the  sympa- 
thetic system  of  nerves  and  in  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 

Relation  of  Animal  Heat  to  Nutrition, — Nutrition  and  disassimilation  involve  the 
appropriation  of  matters  taken  into  the  body  and  the  production  and  discharge  of  effete 
substances.  In  its  widest  signification,  this  includes  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the 
elimination  of  carbonic  acid ;  and,  consequently,  we  may  strictly  regard  respiration  as  a 
nutritive  act.  All  of  the  nutritive  processes  go  on  together,  and  they  all  involve,  in  most 
warm-blooded  animals  at  least,  a  nearly  uniform  temperature.  During  the  first  periods 
of  embryonic  life,  the  heat  derived  from  the  mother  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  the 
development  of  tissue  by  a  chanpe  of  substance,  analogous  to  nutrition  and  even  superior 
to  it  in  activity.  During  adult  life,  animal  heat  and  the  nutritive  force  are  coexistent 
It  now  becomes  a  question  to  determine  whether  there  be  any  class  of  nutritive  prin- 
ciples specially  concerned  in  calorification,  or  any  of  the  nutritive  acts,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  study  by  themselves,  which  are  exclusively  or  specially  directed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body. 

The  supply  of  the  waste  of  tissue  being  effected  by  a  metamorphosis  of  nutritive  mat- 
ters— a  process  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine — ^it  has 
thus  far  been  possible,  only,  to  divide  the  food  into  different  classes.  Of  these,  leaving 
out  oxygen  and  the  inorganic  salts,  we  shall  consider,  in  this  connection,  the  organic 
matters,  divided  into  nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized. 

What  is  the  relation  to  calorification  of  those  processes  of  nutrition  which  involve  the 
consumption  of  nitrogenized  matter  and  the  production  of  the  nitrogenized  excrementi- 
tious  principles  ? 

We  cannot  study  the  phenomena  of  calorification  alone,  isolated  from  the  other  acts 
of  nutrition.  We  may  confine  an  animal  to  a  purely  nitrogenized  diet,  and  the  heat  of  the 
body  will  be  maintained  at  the  proper  standard ;  but  at  all  times  there  is  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  non-nitrogenized  matter  (sugar  and  perhaps  fat)  produced  in  the  system,  which  is 
formed  only  to  be  consumed.  We  may  starve  an  animal,  and  the  temperature  will  not  fall 
to  any  very  great  extent  until  a  short  time  before  death.  Here  we  may  suppose  that  the 
process  of  deposition  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  tissues  from  the  blood  is  inconsiderable, 
as  compared  with  the  transformation  of  the  substance  of  these  tissues  into  effete  matter; 
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.  It  U  almost  certain  tbat  non-oitrojfeiiijsed  mutter  is  not  produced  in  the  orgiujism  in 
litit^  sufficient  to  account,  by  its  destruction  in  the  lungs,  for  the  carbonic  acid  cxiialed. 
'  K  iMOii  beTLind  question  tbat  there  must  bu  heat  ev^olircd  in  the  bodj  by  oxidutiori  of 
aitfOgiiDiEed  matter.  When  the  daily  amount  of  food  is  largely  increased  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  the  immense  amount  of  heat  required  in  excessively  cold  diraates,  the  nitro- 
geoized  matters  are  taken  in  greater  quantity,  aa  well  as  the  faU,  although  (heir  increase 
15  not  in  the  aame  proportion.  From  these  factA»  and  from  other  considerations  that  have 
^Already  been  fully  dii*euiised^  it  is  evident  tbat  the  physiological  raetamorphoaes  of  nl- 
«>ni2ed  matter  bear  a  certain  share  in  the  production  of  animal  heat 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  eonsnmption  of  non-nitrogenized  matter  to  tlie  prodaction 
of  animal  heat  7 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  ahown  that  bath  sugar  and  fat  are  actually  pnxlucod  in  the 
'  organism,  even  when  the  diet  h  strictly  nitrogenized  in  its  chanicter ;  hut  we  shnll  con- 
eider  only  the  relations  of  the  non-nitrogenized  elements  introduced  into  the  hody^  a.ssnm- 
ing  that  the  principles  of  this  clas$  appearing  <U  novo  in  the  organism  are  the  result  of 
\  a  tranaformation  of  nitrogenized  substances. 

As  far  aa  the  destination  of  the  araylaceoufi,  eaccharlne^  and  fatty  elements  of  tbod  ia 
I  oaaoeriied,  we  only  know  that  they  arc  incapable,  of  theraselvea,  of  repairing  mmcular 
tiftsue,  and  that  they  cannot  sustain  life.  They  are  never  discharged  from  the  body  in 
health  in  the  form  under  which  they  enter;  hut  they  are  in  part  or  completely  destroyed 
IJIQtrition.  They  are  completely  destroyed  in  persons  who^  from  habitual  muscular  ex- 
have  very  little  adipose  tissue.  When  their  quantity  in  the  food  is  large,  they  are 
not  of  necessity  entirely  consumed,  bat  they  may  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  adipose 
tteae. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  non*nitrogenized  claas  of  alimentary  principles  is 
>*1  by  the  system  in  long-continued  exposure  to  extreme  cold.  This  is  particularly 
Iced  with  regard  to  the  fata.  In  all  cold  climates,  fat  is  a  mor*t  important  element  of 
ft>od;  and,  in  excessively  cold  regions,  while  the  nitrojjcnized  elements  are  largely  in- 
creased, there  is  a  very  much  larger  proportional  incre-ase  in  the  quantity  of  fat.  These 
J  facts  are  very  signiticant.  If  the  non-nitrogenized  element'*  of  food  do  not  farm  tissue, 
are  not  discharged  from  the  bo<ly,  and  are  consumed  in  some  of  the  procesAt«  of  nutri- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  their  change  must  involve  the  pro<l action  of  carbonic  acid,  per- 
[  haps  also  of  water,  and  the  evolution  of  heat. 

Although  we  may  assume  that  the  non-nitrogenized  elements  of  food  are  particularly 
lim(K»naQt  in  the  proiluction  of  animal  heat^  and  that  they  «re  not  concerned  in  tlie  repair 
f  of  tEaaae,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  animal  temperatnre  may  be  kept  at  the  proper 
f  Itandard  upon  an  exclusively  nitrogenized  diet;  and  we  cannot^  indeed,  connect  calorifi- 
cation exclusively  with  the  consumption  of  any  single  class*  of  principles  or  witli  nnv  sin- 
gle one  of  ibe  acts  of  nutrition. 


Hflatiim*  0/  CaloriJiMthn  to  Respiration. — Respiration  is  one  of  the  nutritive  pr*- 
t  that  can  be  closely  studied  by  itself,  as  it  involves  the  appropriation  by  tJie  syatein 
Fm  tungle  principle  (oxygen),  which  is  carried  to  the  tissues  by  the  blood.  There  can  be 
^no  doubt  that,  of  all  the  nutritive  acts,  respiration  in  the  substance  of  the  tiasues  is.  far 
more  than  any  other,  intimately  connected  with  calorification.  As  far  as  tiie  general  pro- 
cess is  concerned,  the  protluetion  of  heat  is  usually  in  direct  ratio  to  t!»e  consumption  of 
oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  animal  scale^  wherever  we  have  the 
Ingest  amount  of  heat  produced,  we  observe  the  greatest  respiratory  activity.  In  man, 
whatever  increases  the  generation  of  heat  incretiaes  as  well  tlie  consumption  of  oxygen 
and  tlie  elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  The  production  of  heat  in  warm-blooded  animals 
iiOOnstant,  and  it  cannot  be  interrupted,  even  for  a  few  minutes^  The  same  is  true  of 
ation.  The  tissues  may  waste  for  want  of  nourishment,  but  the  heat  of  the  body 
must  be  kept  near  a  certain  standard,  which  is  almost  always  much  higher  than  that  of 
33 
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the  sorrounding  atmosphere;   and  there  is  no  other  natritiye  act  so  constant  and  so 
immediately  neoessarjr  to  existence  as  the  appropriation  of  oxygen. 

The  physiological  hibtory  of  respiration  and  of  animal  heat  dates  from  the  same  series 
of  discoveries.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  great  chemist,  Lavoisier,  discov- 
ered the  intimate  nature  of  the  respiratory  process  and  applied  the  theory  of  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  to  calorification.  like  nearly  all 
of  the  great  advances  in  physiolo^cal  science,  the  distinctly-enunciated  idea  was  fore- 
shadowed by  earlier  writers.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  treat,  from  a  purely  historical 
point  of  view,  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Lavoisier.  He  undoubtedly  went  as  far  in  his 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  annual  heat  as  was  possible  in  the  condition  of  the 
science  at  tlie  time  his  investigations  were  made ;  and,  although  he  inevitably  fell  into 
some  errors  in  his  calculations  and  deductions,  he  must  forever  be  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  first  reasonable  theory  of  the  generation  of  heat  by  animals. 

The  Conaumptian  of  Oxygen  and  Production  of  Carbonic  Acid  and  Water  in  Connec- 
tion toith  the  Bcolution  of  Heat. — As  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  by  actual 
experiment,  all  animals,  even  those  lowest  in  the  scale,  appropriate  oxygen  and  eliminate 
carbonic  acid.  This  is  equally  true  of  aU  living  tissues ;  and,  since  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  oxygen  is  taken  up,  as  oxygen,  by  the  arterial  blood,  that  it  disappears  in  part  or 
entirely  in  the  capillary  circulation,  that  carbonic  acid  is  taken  up  by  the  venous  blood 
to  be  discharged  in  the  lungs,  and  that  the  tissues  themselves  have  the  property  of  appro- 
priating oxygen  and  exhaling  carbonic  acid,  those  who  adopt  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  have 
simply  changed  the  seat  of  oxidation  from  the  lungs  to  the  general  system. 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  question  that  oxygen,  of  all  the  principles  introduced  from 
without,  is  the  one  most  immediately  necessary  to  nutrition;  and  carbonic  acid  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  element  of  excretion,  like  urea,  creatine,  etc.,  differing  from  them  only  in 
the  immediate  necessity  for  its  elimination.  As  the  comparatively  slow  excretion  of 
urea  and  other  nitrogenized  matters  is  connected  with  the  ingestion  of  ordinary  aliment- 
ary substances  that  are  slowly  appropriated  by  the  tissues,  so  the  rapid  elimination  of 
carbonic  acid  is  connected  with  the  equally  rapid  appropriation  of  oxygen.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  regard  carbonic  acid,  like  other  effete  substances,  as  an  excre- 
tion, the  result  of  disassirailation  of  the  tissues  generally ;  but,  more  closely  than  any,  it 
is  connected  with  the  rapid  and  constant  evolution  of  heat. 

Experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  upon  the  temperature  of  par- 
ticular parts  have  completed  the  chain  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  localization  of  the 
heat-producing  function  in  the  tissues.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  relations  of 
the  sympathetic  system  to  nutrition,  deferring  this  subject  until  we  come  to  treat  spe- 
cially of  the  nervous  system ;  but  the  facts  bearing  on  calorification  are  briefly  as  follows : 

If  the  sympathetic  nerve  be  divided  in  the  neck  of  a  rabbit  or  any  other  warm-blooded 
animal,  the  side  of  the  head  supplied  by  this  nerve  will  become  from  five  to  eight  or  ten 
degrees  warmer  than  the  opposite  side.  This  observation  we  have  repeatedly  verified. 
The  conditions  under  which  this  local  exaggeration  of  the  animal  heat  is  manifested  are, 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  of  supply  of  the  part,  so  that  it  receives  very  much  more  blood 
than  before,  and  increased  activity  in  the  general  process  of  nutrition. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  normal  nutrition  by  food,  the  heat  of  the  body  must  be  main- 
tained by  changes  which  take  place,  either  directly  in  the  blood  or  indirectly  in  the  tis- 
sues, in  the  alimentary  matters,  and  that  these  changes  involve  oxidation  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of  nutrition,  it  is  assumed  that  the  food 
furnishes  all  the  material  for  maintaining  the  heat  of  the  body  and  for  the  development 
of  force  in  work,  such  as  the  muscular  work  of  respiration  and  circulation  and  general 
muscular  effort.  If  no  food  be  taken  for  a  certain  time,  the  heat  of  the  body  must  be. 
maintained  and  the  work  must  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  substance  of  the 
.body  itself;  and  the  individual  loses  weight.    To  furnish  a  positive  scientific  basis  for 
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tbis  riew,  pliTfltott^glsts  have  burned  various  articles  of  food  In  or>iron  and  bare  calcu- 
lated tbeir  heat*value.  This  has  been  expressed  in  wbat  are  called  boat-onita,  tlie  £n^ 
lisb  value  of  a  Iieat^tmit  being  the  amoant  of  heut  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water 
out?  dej^Tce  Fahrenheit.  It  ia  tilso  calculated  thnt  one  he«t-nnit  converted  into  force 
will  raiste  772  pounds  one  foot  high^  or  U  ec^ual  to  77'2  foot-ponnds.  The  theory  of  the 
heat-valne  and  the  force- value  of  food,  bawd  upon  these  premi^e«s  h  the  following: 
The  beat-valne  of  food  may  be  eipresised  in  a  delinite  number  of  beat-units,     A  cer- 

,  tain  proportion  of  these  heat-units  serves  to  maint^iin  the  gtandurd  animal  temperature. 
A  certain  proportion  is  converted  into  tb©  force  naed  in  the  muscular  work  of  respira- 
tion and  circulation.  A  certain  proportion  in  used  in  ordinary  muscular  work.  If  the 
supply  of  food  be  in  excess  of  these  various  requirements,  a  certain  part  o(  it  is  not  used 
and  Uie  body  may  jxtiin  in  weight.  If  the  supply  of  food,  however*  be  below  the  de- 
mands of  the  system^  a  part  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  itself  is  consumed,  and  thoro 

I  most  be  a  loss  of  weight 

Followlog  the  obs'^rvfltions  made  by  Fick  and  Wislicenna,  in  18dfS,  by  which  these 
observers  attempted  to  show  that  nearly  all  the  force  resultinpr  from  muscular  action  is 
dne  to  the  oxidation  of  non-nitrogenized  matters^  physiologists  have  estimated  the  beat- 
ralue  and  the  force-valoe  of  different  articles  of  food.  They  have  reasoned  that  the 
food,  by  its  oxidation  in  the  body,  is  capable  of  producing  a  certain  amount  of  beat  and 
that  a  part  of  this  heat  is  converted  into  force.  A  nietbod  now  employed  to  calculate 
the  heat  produced  is  to  subtract  rhe  daily  mecbanical  force  expended  from  the  tot^ 
foroe^ value  of  the  food,  the  result  giving  the  daily  fonnation  of  beat*  Foster  estimates 
in  this  way  that  **  between  one-fifth  ami  one-sixth  of  the  total  income  is  expended  as 
muscular  labor,  the  remaining  four-^ttbs  or  tive-alxths  leaving  the  body  in  the  form  of 
beaL'^  Tb«  reduction  of  heat-units  to  units  of  force  is  mafle  in  accordance  with  Jotde'i 
formula,  already  referred  to,  that  one  beat-unit  is  equal  to  772  foot^ponnds,  or  will  raise 
772  {lounds  one  foot  high* 

In  186^,  Frankland  made  a  number  of  calculations  of  the  beat-units  and  the  estimated 
force-value  of  various  arti<^lcs  of  fin>d,  which  are  nciw  accepted  and  used  by  most  writers 
upon  sobjects  connected  with  the  theories  of  animal  beat  and  the  source  of  muscular 
power.  As  regards  the  heat  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  these  substances  in  the  bo<ly, 
If  it  be  assumed  that  the  same  quantity  of  heat  Is  produced  by  the  oxidation,  under  all 
circnm«tanoes,  of  a  definite  amount  of  oxidizablo  matter,  it  is  necessary  simply  to  deduct 

I  from  the  heat-value  of  articles  of  food  the  heat-value  remaining  in  certain  parts  of  the 
food  which  pass  out  of  the  body  in  an  nnoxidiJEed  stat.e.  It  was  in  this  way  tliat  Frank* 
land  arrived  at  a  determination  of  the  heat-value  of  articles  of  food  oxidized  in  the  bo<ly# 
As  we  have  already  f*tated,  according  to  the  observatitjns  of  Senator  and  of  Draper,  the 
actual  heal  produced  by  the  body  is  equal  to  about  four  heat-units  per  pound  weight 
per  hour.     We  sliall  assume  that  this  estimate,  iis  well  as  the  determinations  mode  by 

^  Jrankland  of  the  beat*value  of  certain  articles  of  ft>od,  are  reasonably  accurate,  and  we 
treat  them  as  definite  propositions  in  discussing  the  following  observations : 
OlfHtnation  1. — In  1870,  we  had  occasion  to  note  the  work,  the  quantity  of  food 
lakcrDi  and  various  other  conditions  in  a  healthy  man  for  several  consecutive  days.  The 
observations  were  rna^Je  at  that  tiine  with  another  object  in  view,  but  the  data  obtaine4^ 
will  servo  in  the  present  argument.  We  shall  hero  make  use  of  the  estimates  mn<le  for 
five  consecutive  days,  during  which  the  subject  of  the  observatione  walked  Sl7i  miles. 
In  these  calculations,  we  estimate  the  beat- value  of  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  bm!y  as 
well  as  that  of  the  food.  The  nilrogenized  footl  and  loss  of  body-weight  gave  13,416*04 
beatr units,  and  the  non-nitrogenixocl  food,  19,521*41  heat- units,  making  a  total  of  32,- 
9J8'05.  The  beat  actually  produced  by  the  body^  at  four  heat-units  per  pound  per  hour, 
estimated  at  65,44000  boat-units.  This  leaves  22,501-25  heat-nnits  not  accounted 
f,  or  about  forty  per  cent,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  heat-nnits  converted  into* 

''feroe  expended  in  circulation  and  respiration  and  in  walking  S17i  miles. 
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OUervation  2. — ^November  22, 1878,  we  made  an  experiment,  fasting  for  twenty-four 
hoars,  beginning  the  observations  for  the  twenty-fonr  hours  nine  and  one-qnarter  hours 
after  the  last  meaL  In  this  experiment,  the  mine  of  the  twentj-foar  hours  was  coUec^ed 
and  analyzed,  and  we  drank  during  this  period  twenty  ounces  of  water.  The  loss  of 
weight  of  the  body  was  fifty-six  ounces.  The  calculations  of  the  sources  of  heat,  exdnd- 
ing  the  possible  generation  of  heat  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  were  made  by 
estimating  the  heat-value  of  the  carbonic  acid  eliminated  by  the  lungs  and  of  the  urin- 
ary nitrogen.  Estimated  in  this  way,  the  total  heat  represented  by  the  nitrogen  elimi- 
nated in  the  unne  and  by  the  carbonic  acid  was  equivalent  to  12,436*79  heat-units.  The 
estimated  heat  produced  by  the  body  for  the  same  period  was  equivalent  to  17,904-00  heat- 
units,  leaving  5,467*21  heat-units,  or  about  one-third  of  the  heat  produced,  unaccounted  for. 

Observation  S.—November  30,  1878,  we  made  another  experiment  in  which  the  heat- 
value  of  the  food  taken  for  twenty-four  hours  was  estimated,  the  weight  of  the  body 
remaining  stationary.  In  this  observation,  tiie  total  heat- value  of  the  food  was  equivalent 
to  14,979*15  heat-units,  and  the  heat  produced  by  the  body  was  equal  to  17,88000  heat- 
units,  leaving  2,900*85  heat-units,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  body, 
unaccounted  for  by  the  food. 

The  results  of  these  observations  naturally  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  theory  first 
proposed  by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  that  oxygen  may  unite  with  hydrogen  in  the  body 
to  form  water  and  produce  heat.  Thus  far,  however,  there  has  been  no  experimental 
demonstration  of  the  actual  production  of  water  in  the  animal  economy.  In  the  ex- 
periment in  which  we  fasted  for  thirty-three  hours,  during  twenty-four  hours  of  which 
no  food  was  taken  after  the  digestion  of  articles  taken  about  nine  hours  before  had 
been  completed,  it  was  estimated  that  about  thirty-two  ounces  of  water  were  discharged 
by  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  thirty-four  ounces  of  water  were  actually  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys,  making  a  total  discharge  of  water  of  sixty-six  ounces.  During  this  period, 
twenty  ounces  of  water  were  taken,  leaving  about  forty -six  ounces  over  and  above  the 
quantity  ingested.  The  loss  of  weight  was  fifty-six  ounces,  of  which  we  may  estimate 
a  loss  of  about  ten  ounces  in  solid  matters  in  the  urine  and  in  carbon  by  the  lungs. 
The  question  now  is  whether  this  loss  of  forty-six  ounces  of  water  was  simply  a  dis- 
charge of  water  already  formed,  from  the  blood  and  the  watery  parts  of  the  tissues,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  water  actually  formed  in  the  body  by  a  union  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  If  the  watery  parts  of  the  body  be  actually  deficient  in  quantity, 
there  is  usually  a  sensation  of  thirst.  There  was  no  suffering  from  thirst,  and,  indeed, 
we  drank  rather  more  water  than  was  de8ire<l.  Recent  experiments  by  Valentin,  Panum, 
Colin,  and  others,  have  shown,  in  opposition  to  the  previously-received  opinions,  that 
abstinence  from  food  has  very  little  effect  in  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  blood.  This 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  absence  of  thirst  during  the  twenty-fours  of  fasting,  is 
favorable  to  the  view  that  all  of  the  excess  of  water  discharged  did  not  come  directly 
from  the  blood. 

If  water  be  actually  produced  in  the  economy  by  a  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  what 
is  the  probable  source  of  these  two  elements  ?  There  is  no  deficiency  of  hydrogen  in  the 
body,  and,  if  it  be  used  to  form  water  which  is  discharged,  there  would  be  loss  of  weight 
when  no  foo<l  is  taken,  and  it  would  be  supplied  by  the  food  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
nutrition.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  body  itself,  and  the  oxygen  discharged 
in  urea  represents  only  about  one-third  of  the  proportion  of  oxygen  contained  in  the 
nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  body.  Of  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  lungs,  about  eighty- 
six  per  cent  only  is  returned  in  combination  with  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  leaving 
fourteen  per  cent,  to  form  some  other  combination  in  the  body,  possibly  a  union  with 
hydrogen.  There  is,  indeed,  little  or  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  elements  to  form 
water  in  the  body,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  more  water  is  discharged  from  the  organism 
than  is  taken  with  the  ingesta,  and  that  the  excess  thus  discharged  does  not  come  simply 
from  the  watery  parts,  producing  an  actual  deficiency  of  water  in  the  body. 
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The?  ncttinl  ilemonstrotion  that  more  water  is  ever  disohurj^'cd  from  the  body  than  can 
raccoi)nti»d  for  by  the  water  of  the  ing<?sta^  or  by  water  simply  withdrawn  from  the 
blood  rendering  this  Huid  more  dense^  presents  very  conwderubk'  but  not  in sunnonn table 
difflonltie**.  A  procCAss  that  would  be  open  to  few  ubjections,  provided  all  of  the  elements 
used  in  the  calculations  were  aecnrate,  Is  the  one  which  we  have  attempted  to  employ  in 
cases  of  1o^  of  weight.     This  process  in  the  following  t 

Take  the  weight  of  a  man  at  the  beiBrinning  of  the  experiment^  calculate  accarately 
the  weight  of  the  ingestn  for  a  certain  fteriod,  und  odd  this  latter  to  the  weiglit  of  the 
body.  This  forms  a  8nm  total  from  which  the  following  quantities  are  to  be  deducted: 
-^Steke  the  weight  of  the  nnne  and  ftoces  piLssed«)nring  the  time  of  tlie  experiment;  add  to 
ttlfl  the  weight  of  tlie  carbon  eontniiiL'd  in  the  ciirbonic  acid  exhaled,  which  carbon  car- 
ries with  it  a  portion  of  the  inspired  oxygen  ;  add  both  of  these  to  the  weight  of  the  hody 
taken  at  the  dose  of  the  experiment;  the  ditlerenc©  will  give  the  amount  of  water  dis- 
cliorged  hy  the  lungs  and  skin.  Having  thns  the  qnantity  of  water  diacbarged  by  the 
longs  and  skin,  to  ascertain  the  total  quantity  of  water  discharged  from  the  body^  we 
have  to  a'ld  the  water  contained  in  the  urine  and  forces.  We  then  carefully  estimate  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  the  inge»ta  and  can  compare  the  amount  of  water  dis- 
charged with  the  quantity  taken.  In  PettenkofcVs  chamber,  in  which  a  man  maybe 
confined  and  all  of  the  excreta  be  estimated,  tbe«c  calcubitions  could  be  made  with  «nf- 
ficienl  accuracy,  and  the  only  uncertain  element  in  the  problem  would  bo  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Idood  became  modifier!  in  density  or  volume.  In  the  foIlowTDg  calculation,  we 
were  forced  to  estimate  the  amount  of  carl)on  eliminated,  bnt  we  endeavored  to  correct 
this  estimate  by  an  indirect  method/  The  snbject  of  the  experiment  was  the  person 
Dtioned  in  Of^ittrraUon  1,  and  the  investigations  described  were  continued  for  five  day  a, 
ring  which  period  he  walked  317^  miles.     The  following  is  a  i^ummary  of  the  results: 


Observation  upon  the  Ingress  and  Egress  of  Water, 

df-irei!^l  at  the  bcpnning  of  the  obserraiioa . .  * , * . ,  1,9(>7'20 

M'eighl  of  the  ingesltt  for  five  days 857  84 


Tcul , .,. VIUH 

Weight  of  the  urine  and  fiPcos  for  five  dayn*  * ,     220-47 

Carbon  diniiQated  for  five  days,  estimatcKl  »t  1«>  -in.,      j^or  day. , . .        600(> 
-wdght  ftt  the  cod  of  the  five  dovs  (fihowiog  a  lo^:i  of  50*2  ounces)  l,852*«TO 

2,122*47 


Water  eliminated  by  the  lungs  and  skin,. .,.**.. •      64207 

Water  oontaincd  in  the  uriuc  and  faeces ,  * .,...*      20g*8l> 


Total  water  dlschargetl . .  _ . . ,   .....      85Oi»0 

Tbe  water  of  the  food  and  drink  taken  for  the  five  days  was  carefully  estimBted^  and 
it  amonnfed  to  7Bftl8  ounces.  Thisdedncted  from  the  total  qnantity  of  w*ater  diacbargied 
girea  an  excels*!  of  62*78  ounces  discharged  for  five  daya,  or  a  daily  excess  of  12*56  onnce«. 

The  heat-value  of  the  hydrogen  required  to  form  one  ounce  of  water  is  equal  Xjo  4S2*5 

>  1  A«  Mtat^^l  In  th«  text  w«  w«a«  fbropd  to  «itlmttt«  IIm  aiBotint  of  paHmmi  dlAcbAngrod.  bnt  pi^fcirpd  Co  \mt  It  too 
Ik  ntlicr  ihAn  um  low.  Trn  oanoM  {wr  lUx  it «  rery  hljph  ejiUnvite  for  »  msti  wdjetitiifr  1  l^i  prtundt.  Thc'  follow* 
^  fllf  l»4lrort  <«lc«iUUoii  of  Um  proNihl*  MHire«t  of  cftrhon  •h^^trn  tMt  thti  4^»tinijit<*  b  cvrtafbty  not  too  low.  Wo 
flMfulot*  the  toUl  tiArhuA  of  th«  (bod  m  vmtnuiliag  to  About  tweatr-aw  ouucck.  To  thl«  we  adil  tho  c«ir?i«Tn  of  Ihrtjr* 
plrfal  ouiMiM  of  moftcolar  tttfoa  eonsamed  (d-iS  oiuieeA),  iod  of  7 '2  ouiic«>a  of  fai,  both  kttt  of  w«lfbt  (5^99  ouocee). 
Ttit«  flvpt  Abotit  tklrty-fiz  oooeea  of  eartwii  fbr  (Ltt^  daya.  From  thU  we  deduct  nloe  ooaccs  of  cwbon  dlftchorv¥*J  ia 
tbt  QFNL  whJich  lea?«a  twonty^^ereii  oaoem  fm  flvti  days,  or  5^4  oaooess  per  dnir.  If  we  caleolOitod  that  the  enttra 
lOiB  0f  welffbt  >if  &y3  oauces  ahonld  be  eetiinaUid  at  Ibe-'Whtch  l«  torr  tmprobablo  from  Uke  coodltioti  of  the  fcibject 
Oft  btglnntilif  tbe  walk  and  tbe  dt«eharfr«  of  a  coiiKldernbtc  <tunflLJtf  of  nltro«;eo  firom  tbo  body  oror  atid  abore  tba 
■lll«i«iB  of  Ibod-we  ihould  bare  about  RnV'tilDc  ouncvs  of  carbon  fen*  five  dayt*  or  11'^  ouacea  por  day.  Tbe  laai- 
MOMtJ  quantify  would  oiat«  triry  littk  difference  in  tbe  resulta  ^veii  aboto. 
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heat-units.  The  heat- value,  then,  represented  by  the  formation  of  12*56  onnces  of  water 
wonld  be  5,482*2  heat-onits. 

Daring  these  ^ve  days,  the  sobject  of  this  experiment  walked  817i  miles  and  lost  55*2 
ounces  in  weight.  Wo  calculated  for  these  five  days  the  total  heat  produced  by  the  body, 
and  the  heat- units  used  in  maintaining  circulation  and  respiration  and  in  walking  817i 
miles.  We  then  calculated  the  heat-value  of  the  food  and  of  the  loss  of  body-weight, 
the  latter  estimated  as  muscular  tissue,  taking  no  account  of  the  hydrogen.*  According 
to  this,  there  remained  88,926*52  heat-units  unaccounted  for.  If  we  take  in  addition  the 
heat-value  represented  by  the  excess  of  water  discharged  for  the  five  days,  which  is  equal 
to  27,161*00  heat-units,  we  have  11,765*62  heat-units  unaccounted  for,  which  is  about 
sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  heat-units  expended,  instead  of  fifty-five  per  cent.  However,  in 
estimating  the  heat-units  used  in  respiration,  circulation,  and  walking  317}  miles,  we 
toolc  calculations  that  we  regard  as  grossly  erroneous  and  use  tliem  for  sake  of  argument 
and  without  any  confidence  in  their  accuracy.  The  percentage  of  sixteen  is  probably 
not  more  than  the  error  in  the  computation  of  the  heat-units  converted  into  force  ex- 
pended in  maintaining  circulation  and  respiration  and  in  walking  817i  miles. 

One  of  the  observations,  in  which  we  calculated  the  amount  of  water  discharged  as 
compared  with  the  quantity  ingested,  was  for  twenty-four  hours  of  abstinence  from  food. 
The  other  was  for  a  person  who  lost  considerable  weight  as  the  result  of  excessive  mus- 
cular exertion.  Even  when  no  food  is  taken,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  must  be  produced, 
and  the  standard  animal  temperature  must  be  maintained.  The  heat  thus  produced  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  the  carbon  discharged  in  carbonic  acid,  but  it  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  hydrogen  discharged  in  water,  and  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  water  is 
actually  formed  in  the  body.  Under  excessive  exercise  attended  with  loss  of  weight,  it 
seems  certain  that  water  is  produced  in  tJie  body  by  a  union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Animal  heat  is  undoubtedly  produced  very  largely  by  oxidation;  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  muscular  work,  while  it  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  animal  temperature,  very  con- 
siderably increases  the  elimination  of  water.*  The  chemical  products  of  this  oxidation 
are  represented  mainly  by  urea,  as  far  as  nitrogen  is  concerned,  and  by  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  There  are  thus  three  elements  with  which  the  oxygen  combines ;  vist,  nitro- 
gen, carbon,  and  hydrogen.  We  cannot  account  for  the  total  amount  of  heat  produced 
in  the  body  by  the  urea  and  carbonic  acid  discharged,  but  this  can  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  oxidized  in  the  body  to  form  water. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs  forms  a  direct  and  immediate  union  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  to  form 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  such  a  union  take  place,  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  the 
final  products  resulting  from  a  series  of  molecular  changes,  the  various  steps  of  which  we 
are  unable  to  follow  ;  but  it  is  probably  true  that,  if  a  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon  and 
hydrogen  will  produce  a  definite  amount  of  heat,  the  quantity  of  heat  is  the  same 
whether  the  combination  be  slow  or  rapid.  As  regards  the  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, all  that  it  is  necessary  to  show  is  that  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  actually  pro- 
duced in  the  body,  as  a  part  of  the  final  results  of  the  intricate  molecular  changes  involved 
in  nutrition  and  disassimilation.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  processes 
of  physiological  wear  or  disassimilation  are  radically  changed  in  their  character  during  a 
short  period  of  abstinence  from  food,  or  during  exercise  which  for  a  time  wastes  the  tis- 
sues more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  repaired.  When  the  appropriation  of  nutritive  mat- 
ters produces  an  equilibrium  between  the  physiological  waste  and  repair,  it  is  logical  to 
conclude  that  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  which  involves  the  oxidation  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  possibly  hydrogen,  is  repaired  by  the  food,  the  nature  of  the 

1  Pettenkofer  and  Volt,  as  one  of  the  condasions  arrived  at  by  experiments  apon  a  man  twenty -eight  years  of  age, 
kept  for  twenty-foor  boors  in  their  lai^e  respiration -apparatus,  make  the  following  statement :  ''  The  elimination  of 
water  is  very  much  increased  by  work,  and  the  increase  continaes  daring  the  ensuing  hours  of  sleep."  (Journal  cf 
Anatomy  and  Phyaiologyy  Cambridge  and  London,  1868,  vol  11^  p.  181.) 
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Ce^ei  iDvolved  m  the  waste*  being  the  same  us  during  ti  period  of  abstineDce  from 
food.  A»  reg^irdi*  tbe  oxidation  of  hydrogen,  we  may  suppose  that  the  hydrogen  of  the 
Qon-iiitrogemzed  pftila  is  used,  and  that  the  mutter  thus  corii^imied  i8  supplied  again  to  the 
tissues  in  order  to  matntain  the  physiologicnl  status  of  the  organism. 

The  aupposition  that  water  may  be  M^tuuJly  farmed  within  the  organism  under  certain 
conditionn  not  only  completes  the  oxidation-theory  of  the  production  of  animal  heat,  but 
it  enables  us  to  nnderstaod  certain  physiological  phenomena  that  have  heretofore  been 
obscure.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  a  proper  system  of  physicaJ  training  will 
rodtiee  the  fat  of  the  body  to  a  minimum  consistent  with  health  and  strength.  This 
involved  a  diet  containing  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  fat  and  liquids^  and  regular 
mnsetitar  exorcise  attended  with  protune  sweating.  We  have  seen  that  muscular  work 
tncroodes  the  elimination  of  water,  while  it  al*o  exaggeratts*  for  the  time  the  calorific 
processes.  The  muscular  exercise  undoubtedly  favors  the  consumption  of  the  non-nitro- 
genized  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  diminution  of  the  8tip()ly  of  hydro-carbons,  carbo-hydratea^ 
and  wat«r  in  the  food  prevents  to  a  certain  extent,  the  now  formation  of  fat.  By  taking 
an  nnnecessary  quantity  of  liquiila,  we  do  not  increase  the  calorific  prooesaea  or  promote 
activity  of  the  circnlation,  and  the  excess  of  water  is  usually  discharged  by  tlie  kidneys. 
When,  however,  we  eiert  the  muscular  system  excessively,  we  increaae  the  productiou  of 
water  and  the  circulation  becomes  more  active.  The  volume  of  bloo<l  then  circulating 
in  tht*  skin  and  passing  through  the  lungs  in  a  given  time  is  relatively  increased,  and 
there  is  an  increased  discharge  of  w*ater  from  these  surfaces.  The  same  condition  that 
produces  an  increased  quantity  of  water  in  the  body  and  has  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  tho 
process  of  calorification  seems  to  [irculuce  also  an  increased  evaporation  from  the  surface, 
which  serves  to  e*iualize  the  animal  temperature. 

We  shall  restrict  the  eouclu^ions  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  just  described  to 
points  connected  with  tho  production  of  animal  beat.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  com- 
puting all  of  the  force  produced  in  the  body  as  heat-units,  more  heat  is  generated  than 
in  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  normal  animal  temperature,  and  that  a  certain 
amount  of  this  excess  is  manifested  as  force  used  In  the  work  of  respiration  and  cireula- 
tiun  and  general  muscular  effort.  The  computation  of  the  force  thus  nsed  is  always  made 
in  accordance  with  the  formula  that  one  heat -unit  is  equivalent  to  772  foot*pounds.  The 
redaction  of  the  force  of  the  heart  and  the  force  exerted  by  the  respiratory  muscles  to 
unit*  of  fuot-pounds  is  90  excessively  difficult  and  uncertain  that  tbe  estimates  given  by 
writ^jrs  are,  in  our  opinion,  almost  worthless.  The  same  remark  applies  to  tho  reduction 
uf  ordinary  muscular  work  to  definite  units.  Without  some  such  method  of  reduction, 
bowever,  the  force  exerted  by  muse  les  cannot  be  expressed  in  definite  quantities.     All 

» wo  can  do  is  to  show,  if  possible,  that  more  heat-units  are  prodnce«l  in  the  b<>dy 
are  required  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  that  a  part  of  the  excess  is  cofl- 
Tert*>d  into  force.  We  do  not  conceive  that  the  simple  experiment,  which  shows  that 
one  pound  in  falling  772  feet  will  produce  heat  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  Frdirenheit,  proves  absolutely  that  one  heat-unit  produced 
by  baniing  food  in  oxygen,  when  tho  same  food  is  oxidized  in  the  body,  making  allow- 
ance for  that  which  escapes  such  oxidation,  cah  be  converierl  into  rausoalar  force  erjoal 
tu  772  f<x)t-pound9.  From  our  own  experiments  upon  the  subject  under  consideration, 
we  may  legitimately  draw,  however,  the  following  concluaonsr 

1.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  animal  beat  is  prmlucod  by  oxidation,  in  the 
body,  of  certain  elements,  which  are  chiefly  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen. 

2^  It  ia  probable  that  this  oxidation  takes  pla^se  chiefly  in  the  sufistance  of  the  varioos 
tissues,  and  that  it  is  connected  with  the  general  processes  of  nutrition  and  disasisimila- 
tion.  Ueat  is  thus  generated,  and  the  final  products  of  the  chemical  actions  involved  are 
mainly  nrea,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
oxidation  is  not  necessarily  a  process  identical  with  combnstion  out  of  tbe  body,  bat 
that  it  is  probably  connected    with  a   eenea  of  intricate  molecukr  changes,  which 
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cease  with  the  life  of  the  tissoes,  and  of  which  we  are  able  to  recognize  oolj  the  final 
results. 

3.  Recognizing  the  products,  area,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  as  representing  probably 
the  evolution  of  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  we  cannot  account  for  the  heat  actually  pro- 
duced in  the  body  by  the  amount  represented  by  the  urea  and  carbonic  acid  discharged. 
If  we  admit  that  hydrogen  is  oxidized  in  the  body,  resulting  in  the  evolution  of  heat  and 
the  production  of  water,  this  will  enable  us  to  account  for  aU  the  heat  actually  manifested 
as  heat,  leaving  an  excess  which  may  be  converted  into  force. 

4.  Our  experiments  show  pretty  clearly  that,  \Yhen  no  food  is  taken  and  when,  food 
being  taken,  muscular  work  is  performed  so  that  there  is  loss  of  body- weight,  water  is 
actually  produced  in  the  body.  This,  and  this  only,  enables  us  to  account  for  all  the  beat 
evolved  under  these  conditions.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  heat  are  radically  changed  in  their  character  when  enough 
food  and  water  are  taken  to  maintain  a  uniform  body-weight. 

5.  Animal  heat  is  produced  mainly  by  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen 
of  the  tissues,  the  waste  of  these  elements  being  supplied  by  food.  Probably  the  oxida- 
tion of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  a  more  important  factor  in  calorification  than  the  oxida- 
tion of  nitrogen  ;  at  least  it  is  certain  that  the  heat- value  of  the  oxidation  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  is  greater  than  that  of  the  oxidation  of  nitrogen,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  thus 
produced  is  much  larger.  Of  the  two  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  oxidation 
of  which  produces  animal  heat,  the  heat- value  of  the  hydrogen  is  by  far  the  greater. 

6.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  oxidation  of  hydrogen  in  the 
body,  and  that  this  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  animal  temperature ;  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  this  occurs  during  prolonged  abstinence  from  food  and  when  the  production  of 
heat  is  much  increased  by  violent  and  protracted  muscular  exertion.  It  may  be,  also, 
that  there  is  an  active  and  unusual  oxidation  of  hydrogen  as  well  as  of  carbon  in  fevers. 

Alcohol,  which  is  so  extensively  used  as  a  measure  of  sustaining  treatment  in  fevers, 
is  now  almost  universally  recognized  as  an  element  consumed  in  the  body  and  not  dis- 
charged to  any  considerable  extent  as  alcohol.  According  to  Brande,  Cognac  brandy 
contains  46  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol.  With  a  specific  gravity  of  0-980,  one  ounce  of 
brandy  weighs  406*875  grains  and  contains  187*1625  grains  of  alcohol.  The  alcohol,  with 
a  composition  of  C4ll«0t,  contains  12*9  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  or  24*14  grains,  and  52*65 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  or  98*54  grains.  The  heat-value  of  24*14  grains  of  hydrogen  equals 
214*77  heat-units.  The  heat- value  of  98*54  grains  of  carbon  equals  182*44  heat-units. 
Taking,  then,  the  total  heat-value  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  contained  in  one  ounce  of 
brandy,  it  amounts  to  897*21  heat-units.  If  we  assume  that  a  man  produces  four  heat- 
units  per  pound  weight  of  the  body  per  hour,  the  amount  of  heat  normally  produced  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  a  man  weighing  140  pounds  is  equal  to  18,440  heat-units.  The 
quantity  of  brandy  required  to  supply  this  amount  of  heat,  according  to  the  calculations 
just  made,  would  be  a  little  less  than  thirty-four  ounces.  Theoretically,  then,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  alcohol  may  furnish  material  to  supply  heat  and  save  waste  of  tissue  in  fevers; 
and  it  is  not  very  unusual,  in  certain  stages  of  fever,  to  administer  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-two  ounces  of  brandy  in  twenty-four  hours.* 

We  conclude  this  subject  with  the  following  query,  which  has  occurred  to  mind  in 
connection  with  reflections  upon  the  question  of  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  animal  heat: 

If  the  excessive  heat  produced  in  essential  fevers  be  due  in  part  to  an  excessive  oxi- 
dation of  hydrogen,  why  would  not  the  exhaustion  and  rapid  emaciation  which  attend 
the  progress  of  fever  be  more  or  less  moderated  by  supplying  hydrogen  to  the  system 
in  the  form  of  fatty  matters,  starchy  matters,  sugar  and  alcohol,  until  the  fever  has 

>  For  a  more  complete  acconnt  of  the  experlmenta  given  above,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  an  article  by  the  author, 
entitled  EBep^rimenU  and  RfJlteUons  upon  Animal  Beat.— American  Journal  of  the  Jfedical  Seimofy  Phila- 
delphia, April,  1879,  p.  88a.  e<  M?. 
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ran  its  course ;  and  might  not  this  supply,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  abnormal  waste  of 
tissoe? 

Equalization  of  the  Animal  Temperature. — A  study  of  the  phenomena  of  calorification 
in  the  human  subject  has  shown  that,  under  all  conditions  of  climate,  the  general  heat  of 
the  body  is  equalized.  Tliere  is  always  more  or  less  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  from  the 
general  surface,  and,  when  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  very  cold,  it  becomes  desira- 
ble to  reduce  this  loss  to  the  minimum.  This  is  done  by  appropriate  clothing,  which 
must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  necessity.  Clothing  protects  from  excessive 
heat  as  well  as  from  cold.  Thin,  porous  articles  moderate  the  heat  of  the  sun,  equalize 
evaporation,  and  afford  great  protection  in  hot  climates.  In  excessive  cold;  clothing  is 
of  the  greatest  iiui)ortance  in  preventing  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  body.  When  the 
body  is  not  exposed  to  currents  of  air,  the  garments  are  useful  chiefly  as  non-conductors, 
imprisoning  many  layers  of  air,  which  are  warmed  by  contact  with  the  person.  It  is 
farther  very  important  to  protect  the  body  from  the  wind,  which  increases  so  greatly  the 
loss  of  heat  by  evaporation. 

When  from  any  cause  there  is  a  tendency  to  undue  elevation  of  the  heat  of  the  body, 
cutaneous  transpiration  is  increased,  and  the  temperature  is  kept  at  the  proper  standard. 
We  have  already  considered  this  question  in  treating  of  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  we  have 
noted  facts  showing  that  men  can  work  when  exposed  to  a  heat  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  body  itself.  The  amount  of  va]>or  tliat  is  lost  under  these  conditions  is  sometimes 
enormous,  amounting  to  from  two  to  four  pounds  in  an  hour.  We  have  ourselves  often 
noted  a  loss  of  between  two  and  three  pounds  after  exposure  for  less  than  an  hour  in  a 
steam-bath  of  from  110®  to  116";  and  a  much  greater  elevation  of  temperature,  in  dry 
air,  can  be  tolerated  with  impunity.  We  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  observations  upon 
the  temperatures  that  could  be  borne  without  bad  results,  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  variations  in  the  heat  of  the  body.  In  the  experiments  of  Delaroche  and  Berger, 
the  temperature  was  considerably  under  200**.  Tillet  recorded  an  instance  of  a  young 
girl  who  remained  in  an  oven  for  ten  minutes  without  inconvenience,  at  a  temperature 
of  130"*  Reaumur,  or  324*5®  Fahr.  Dr.  Blagden,  in  his  noted  experiments  in  a  heated 
room,  made  in  connection  with  Drs.  Banks,  Solander,  Fordyce,  and  others,  found,  in  one 
series  of  observations,  that  a  temperature  of  211°  could  be  easily  borne;  nnd,  at  another 
time,  the  heat  was  raised  to  200°.  Cliabert,  who  exhibited  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope under  the  name  of  the  **  fire-king/'  is  said  to  have  entered  ovens  at  from  400°  to 
600°.  Under  these  extraordinary  external  conditions,  the  body  is  protected  from  the 
radiated  heat  by  clothing,  the  air  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the  animal  temperature  is  kept 
down  by  excessive  evaporation  from  the  surface. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  after  exposure  of  the  body  to  an  intense  dry  heat  or  to  a 
heated  vapor,  as  in  the  Turkish  or  Russian  baths,  when  the  general  temperature  is 
somewhat  raised  and  the  surface  is  bathed  in  perspiration,  a  cold  plunge,  which  checks 
the  action  of  the  skin  almost  immediately,  is  not  injurious  and  is  decidedly  agreeable. 
This  i>resents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  effects  of  sudden  cold  upon  a  system  heated  and 
exhausted  by  lonp-continued  exertion.  In  the  latter  instance,  when  the  perspiration  is 
suddenly  checked,  serious  disorders  of  nutrition,  inflammations,  etc.,  are  very  liable  to 
occnr.  The  explanatitm  of  this,  as  far  as  we  can  present  any,  seems  to  be  the  following: 
When  the  skin  acts  to  keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  simple  exposure  to 
external  heat,  there  is  no  modification  in  nutrition,  and  the  tendency  to  an  elevation  of 
the  aninjal  temperature  comes  from  causes  entirely  external.  It  is  a  practical  observa- 
tion that  no  bad  effects  are  produced,  under  these  circumstances,  by  suddenly  changing 
the  external  conditions ;  but,  when  the  animal  temperature  is  raised  by  a  modification 
of  the  internal  nutritive  processes,  as  in  prolonged  muscular  effort,  these  changes  should 
not  be  suddenly  arrested  ;  and  a  suppression  of  the  compensative  action  of  the  skin  is 
apt  to  produce  disturbances  in  nutrition,  very  often  resulting  in  inflammations. 
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MOrS^fENTS^VOTCS  AKD  SPKECff. 


AJOOfphofifl  omtraetile  enbstAnc^ — CtlUwry  rnOT-tuncnU— Moremenla  tUi©  to  alaetidt^— Varietici  of  dutie  titttie— 
MuMidv  moTenititiU— I'liynlioioglcal  analumy  of  Ui«)  ljiTo)uiit.irji'  ttiUBcles-^MuUe  of  contncCi^Ji]  of  tiii>  tfiro}- 
mitjify  nniMQliir  CImuc^— Pbjrvlokijflaftl  mumimay  <oi  tli«  wtAimtnry  uju»cU'»~Ftbn>iii  nod  adlpoi^  timm>  In  titr 
volnniiux  rowicloa  Comwettro  tlwo#— Bluod-nsiMls  and  l7in[»lmilr.^  of  tlw  tnosralir  tliftiie— C«mii«etioin  of 
the  tDUflcloe  wtib  tho  Umdai>*»CliiaaU»l  oMiipoiiyoD  of  the  tiiubcJ«»— PliyiioUi^ciil  |tropcTtl«s  of  lite  fa-OA^ 
cl»— Mttwtiliir  cualracUJIly,  or  IrritaUlUty— Mtweubf  contnic'tlt^u— CbAne-va  In  the  forro  of  the  muAcitkr 
flbret  diiria;?  contractluD— ^v<^ouMrf  ZUdttitii;^  ur  spastij — Meclmitioj  ot  prviUmgifd  innAcitfsr  cootnetloa^ 
TetAjius—Electrir  pUeii4>uieiui  tu  the  itiii9d[«» — Muscukr  vflurt— PftMh'O  urgKca  of  )ocfini<>tirin->t*hr»tokif[i«l 
Aoatoniy  of  the  Utncs — Mam^w  of  tbu  bones — ^MtNlulloet^llA^Mj't^lopliutA — Pcrio^ttMiui — Ph>';»luto|fk*»l  Miatooif 
of  oarUlAge^Fthro-cartlla^^'— Voice  and  ^fHK^eh— ^ketirh  of  tbe  pU>iioIo|dcai  luiatomy  of  tiie  vutal  oriran«— 
Tocttl  ebcrd»— M»>clo&  of  the  larynx— Me^' bantam  of  ihc  pn^ducllon  of  tbo  voice— Appeanmec  of  the  i^lotti« 
dttrlDg'  otdlouy  rv^plniUon— Movi'tneots  of  the  i;li:>ttia  during'  plionatioEi — VarkUoos  in  tbv  quaDty  of  ihf 
Tolco,  depending  upon  difrvrcnciMi  Id  tbe  6\k  and  form  of  Uilc  laiyux  And  Uk"  tocaI  chords— Action  of  the 
Intrloslc  muuka  of  tho  larynx  Id  phonadoD— -Actkui  of  the  occciMoiy  tocbI  organA— M^b&nljim  of  tho  dllTw- 
i>nt  tocal  i«glBton — ^MechoaiBm  of  ipeoeli— Tlie  pboiiogniph. 

TiiE  organic,  or  vegetative  functions  of  animals  involve  c^rtjiin  movenK'nt»;  niid 
almost  all  animnlB  poasesg,  in  Addition,  the  power  of  locomotion.  Very  maiiv  of  these 
movements  have,  of  nei^essity,  heen  considered  in  connection  with  the  different  fnnctions; 
as  the  action  of  the  heart  and  vessels  in  tbe  cirealation,  the  nses  of  tbe  moscles  in  rei^jd- 
ration,  the  ciliary  movements  in  the  air-passages,  the  muscular  acts  in  deglutition,  the 
peristaltic  movements,  and  the  mechanism  of  defajcation  and  nrination.  TIjere  remain, 
however,  certain  general  facts  with  regard  to  various  kinds  of  movement  and  tlie  mode 
of  action  of  the  difierent  varieties  of  nmscular  tissue,  that  will  demand  more  or  less 
extended  consideration.  As  regards  the  exceedingly  varied  and  complex  acts  conccrne<l 
in  locomotion^  it  is  ditllcult  to  tix  the  limits  between  anatomy  and  physiology,  A  full 
comprehension  of  such  movements  must  be  preceded  by  a  cumplete  descriptive  anatomi- 
cal  account  of  the  pass^ive  and  active  organs  of  locomotion;  nnd  specinl  treatises  on 
anatomy  almost  invariably  give  the  uses  and  actions,  as  well  as  the  .kLi m  ture  *ind  nla- 
tioQB  of  these  part4i. 

Atnorphoiii  ContracHU  SuhaUinte  and  Amohold  Movements, — In  some  of  the  very 
lowest  orders  of  beings,  in  which  hardly  any  thing  but  amorphous  matter  and  a  few  gran- 
ides  can  be  recognised  by  tho  microscope,  certain  movements  of  elongation  and  retrac- 
tion of  their  amorphous  substance  Imvo  been 
observed.  In  tho  higher  aniinids,  similar 
movements  have  been  noticed  in  eertiiiii|of 
tlteir  structures,  such  as  the  leucocytes^  the 
contents  of  the  ovum,  epithelial  cells,  and 
connective-tissue  cell*.  These  movements 
are  generally  simple  changes  in  tho  form 
of  tbe  cell,  nucleus,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 


Fig.  lH\—Amfrha  fiWHin*^ 

m&t'iHQ  in  the  direction  ituiicai 
(Lon^'t.) 


ckanffinn  in  f^rm  nnd  ^^'*^/  »^*^  supposed  to  depend  upon  an  organic 
iuiicaitdhy thtitrroiv,  principle  called  sarcodo  or  protoplasm;  but 
it  is  not  known  that  such  movements  are 
clmracterifstic  of  any  one  definite  proximate  principle,  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  theij' 
cause  and  their  jdiysiological  importance.  In  the  anatomical  elements  of  adult  animals 
of  the  ingher  classes  the  surrodic  movements  usually  ai^pe.ir  slow  and  gradual^  even 
when  viewed  with  higli  magnifying  powers ;  but,  in  some  of  tho  very  lowest  orders  of 
beings,  these  movomenta  serve  as  the  means  of  progression  and  are  more  rapid.  Such 
movements  are  sometimes  called  araceboid. 

It  does  not  seem  possible,  in  tlie  present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  to  explain  the 
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I  cAii«e  or  tuo  movomenu  of  homogeneous  contractile  substance ;  find  It  must 
■ivclj  tlifficult,  if  not  I  III  I  possible,  to  ob»erre  directly  the  urteots  of  ditfercat  stim- 
f  llH»  in  the  manner  in  which  we  &tudy  tlio  muvemenU  of  nniscles.     As  fur  ns  wc  (*4iQ 
QiJgCi  thcj  axe  aniilotrout*  to  llie  ciiiiiry  iijoveuicals,  thu  l'Uxih^  of  which  is  equully  obscure. 


Ciliorjf  MotemenU, — Tlie  epithelium  covering  certain  of  the  mucous  inemhrunes  is  pro- 
vided with  little  huir-liko  ppfKjeasics  upon  the  free  portion  of  the  cells,  called  ciUa.  Thes<> 
An>  in  constant  motion,  fram  tlie  beginning  to  the  end  of  life,  and  they  produce  currents 
upon  the  s^urfnces  of  the  niembrjmcs  to  which  they  arc  attached,  the  direclion  beiri;^  ^^cuer- 
ally  from  within  outward.  In  miiuy  of  the  infusoria,  the  ciliary  nJ0li(»n  serves  as  a  means 
of  progression,  etfect^  ibe  introdnrLit>n  of  uutnnient  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  indeed, 
u  almost  the  sole  agent  in  the  perfiyrmunce  of  llie  functions  involving  niovenjent.  Even 
in  higher  classes,  as  the  mollosca,  the  movements  of  the  cilia  are  of  great  importance. 
In  man  and  in  tho  warm-blooded  animals  generally,  the  ciliated  or  vihratile  epithelium  is 
of  the  variety  called  columnar,  conoidal,  or  pnsinoidaK  The  cilia  are  attached  to  the 
thick  entlii  of  the  celle,  and  they  form  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  a  continuous  sheet 
of  vibrating  processes. 

It  is  aonecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  size  and  form  of  the  cells  provided  with 
C'litt,  as  their  variations  in  different  situations  have  been  and  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nt'cTJ  ju  with  the  physiological  anatomy  of  dilTerent  parts.  In  general  structure,  the  ciUary 
processes  are  entirely  homogeneous,  and  they  gradually  taper  from  tbelr  nttjicliment  to 
the  cc'l  to  an  extremity  of  oxce^ive  tenuity,  jU though  auatomista,  from  time  to  time, 
have  described  strii^  at  tlio  bases  of  the  cilia  and  have  attempted  to  explain  their  mo* 
tioa  by  a  kind  of  muscular  action,  no  woll-dellQed  stmctnre  has  ever  been  actually 
demon/Nt rated  in  their  substance. 

The  presence  of  cilia  has  been  demonstrated  upon  the  following  surf^ices :  Tbe  respira- 
tciry  passages,  including  the  nasal  fossa}^  the  pituitary  mentbrane,  the  summit  of  the 
Ift'yttx,  tlie  bronchial  tubes,  the  superior  surface  of  the  velum  f»alnti,  and  the  Eustachian 
tubes;  the  sinuses  about  the  head;  tbe  lacbrymal  s^ic  and  the  internal  surface  of  the 
eyelids ;  tlie  genital  passages  of  the  female,  from  tlie  middle  of  the  neck  of  the  uterua 
to  the  extremities  or'  iho  Fallo[iian  tubes ;  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brdn»  They  prob- 
ably exists  also,  at  the  neck  of  the  capsule  of  Moller,  in  tho  cortical  sabstanco  of  the  kid* 
ney.  In  these  situations,  to  each  cell  of 
conoidal  epithelium  are  attached  from  six  to 
twelve  proluDpilions,  about  ^yfg^of  an  inch 
in  thicknens  at  their  bjis»e,  and  fmm  jhjV^  *<J 
^^iVit  ^^  >^  i^<*^  i^  lenixth.  The  u{>pearnnce 
tif  ^te  cilia  in  deta^'hed  cells  is  represented 
In  Fig*  H7.  When  seen  in  §itu^  they  a])- 
peor  feguIaHy  dlsjHjsed  upon  the  surface,  are 
of  nearly  equal  length,  end  are  generally 
slightly  inclined  In  tbe  direction  of  tbe  open- 
iDg  of  the  cavity  lixietl  bv  the  membrane. 

The  cilinry  motion  is  one  of  tl*e  most 
beaatlt^ll  physiolo^cal  demonstrations  that 
eon  be  made  with  tho  microscope.  By  scrap* 
ing  the  roof  of  the  mouth  of  a  living  frog, 
the  mucous  membranes  of  tlie  respiratory 
pnsaages  in  a  warm -blooded  animal  just 
killed^  the  beard  of  the  oyster  or  clam,  and 
placing  the  preparation,  moistened  with  a 
little  serum,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dtometers,  the 
earrentii  produced  in  the  liquid  will  be  strikingly  exhibited.    The  movcmenta  mvj  be 
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studied  in  detached  cells,  in  the  hnman  subject,  by  introducing  a  feather  into  the  nofte,  by 
which  a  few  cells  may  be  removed  with  the  mucus  and  can  be  observed  in  the  same  way. 
This  demonsEtration  serves  to  show  the  similarity  between  the  movements  in  man  and  in 
the  lower  orders  of  animals.  When  the  movements  are  seen  in  a  large  number  of  cells 
in  iitUy  the  appearance  is  very  graphically  illustrated  by  the  apt  comparison  of  Henle  to 
the  undulations  of  a  field  of  wheat  agitated  by  the  wind.  In  watching  this  movement, 
it  is  usually  seen  to  gradually  diminish  in  rapidity,  until  what  at  first  appeared  simply  as 
a  current,  produced  by  movements  too  rapid  to  be  studied  in  detail,  becomes  revealed  as 
distinct  undulations,  in  which  the  action  of  individual  cilia  can  be  readily  studied.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  movement  have  been  described,  but  the  most  conunon  is  a  bending  of  the 
cilia,  simultaneously  or  in  regular  succession,  in  one  direction,  followed  by  an  undulating 
return  to  the  perpendicular.  The  other  movements,  such  as  the  infundibuliform,  in 
which  the  point  describes  a  circle  around  the  base,  the  pendulum-movement,  etc.,  are 
not  common  and  are  unimportant. 

The  combined  action  of  the  cilia  upon  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane,  moving  as 
they  do  in  one  direction,  is  to  produce  currents  of  considerable  power.  This  may  be 
illustrated  under  the  microscope  by  covering  the  surface  with  a  liquid  holding  little  solid 
particles  in  suspension.  In  this  case,  the  granules  are  tossed  from  one  portion  of  the 
field  to  another,  with  considerable  force.  It  is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  measure  in  this 
way  the  rapidity  of  the  ciliary  currents.  In  the  frog  it  has  been  estimated  at  from  yf^ 
to  yfy  of  an  inch  per  second,  the  number  of  vibratile  movements  being  from  seventj-five 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  minute.  In  the  fresh-water  polyp  the  movements  are  more 
rapid,  being  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  per  minute.  There  is  no  reli- 
able estimate  of  the  rapidity  of  the  ciliary  currents  in  man,  but  they  are  probably  more 
active  than  in  animals  low  in  the  scale. 

The  movements  of  cilia,  like  those  observed  in  fully-developed  spermatozoids,  seem 
to  be  entirely  independent  of  nervous  influence,  and  they  are  affected  only  by  purely  local 
conditions.  They  will  continue,  under  favorable  circumstances,  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death  and  can  be  seen  in  cells  entirely  detached  from  the  body  when 
they  are  moistened  with  proper  fluids.  When  the  cells  are  moistened  with  pure  water, 
the  activity  of  the  movement  is  at  first  increased ;  but  it  soon  disappears  as  the  cells 
become  swollen.  Acids  arrest  the  movement,  but  it  may  be  excited  by  feeble  alkaline 
solutions.  All  abnormal  conditions  have  a  tendency  either  to  retard  or  to  abridge  the 
duration  of  the  ciliary  motion.  It  is  true  that,  when  the  movement  is  becoming  feeble, 
it  may  be  tem])orarily  restored  by  very  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  but  the  ordinary  stimuli, 
such  as  are  capable  of  exciting  muscular  contraction,  are  without  effect.  Purkinje  and 
Valentin,  Sharpey,  and  others,  have  attempted  to  excite  the  movements  of  cilia  by  gal- 
vanic stimulus,  but  without  success.  Anesthetics  and  narcotics,  which  have  such  a 
decided  efi^ect  upon  muscular  action,  have  no  influence  upon  the  cilia. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  the  speculations  that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  move- 
ment of  cilia.  There  is  no  muscular  structure  in  the  cilia,  no  connection  with  the  nervous 
system,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  explaining  the  movement  except  by  a  bare 
statement  of  the  fact  that  the  cilia  have  the  property  of  moving  in  a  certain  way  so  long 
as  they  are  under  normal  conditions.  As  regards  the  physiological  uses  of  these  move- 
ments, it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  physiology  of  the  parts  in  which  cilia  are  found, 
where  the  peculiarities  of  their  action  are  considered  more  in  detail.  In  the  lungs  and 
the  air-passages  generally  and  in  the  genital  passages  of  the  female,  the  currents  are  of 
considerable  importance ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  use  of  these  movements  in 
certain  other  situations,  as  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Movements  due  to  Elasticity, — There  are  certain  important  movements  in  the  body 
that  are  due  simply  to  the  action  of  elastic  ligaments  or  membranes.  These  are  entirely 
distinct  from  muscular  movements,  and  are  not  even  to  be  classed  with  the  movements 
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{irocjucetl  by  the  re«[lieocy  of  tnu^cnlar  tissue,  in  wliicb  thut  curious  property,  called 
mnsoular  tonicity,  is  more  or  Je^  involved.  Movemenu  of  this  kind  are  never  excited 
by  nervous  galvanic,  or  other  stimulua,  but  they  consist  simply  in  the  retarn  of  movable 
partf  to  A  certain  position  after  tliey  liave  been  dij^placed  by  njuscnlar  action,  and  the 
reaction  of  tuhett  after  forcible  distention,  as  in  the  walls  of  the  large  artcriei*. 

Ehutic  TU$ue. — ^Moat  writers  of  the  present  dav  adopt  the  divitsiun  of  the  elements  of 
rlAstic  tissue  into  three  varieties.  This  division  relates  to  the  size  of  the  fibres ;  and  all 
Tarietie^  are  found  to  possess  essentially  the  same  chemical  compoiiitiun  and  general 
propcrt(c«s  inclnding  tiie  elasticity  for  which  they  are  so  remarkable.  On  account  of  the 
yellow  color  of  this  tissue,  presenting^  as  it  does,  a  Btron;;  contrast  to  ttie  white,  glisteu- 
m^  appearance  of  the  inelantic  fibres,  it  is  frequently  called  the  yellow  elastic  tit»8ue. 

The  first  variety  of  elastic  tissue  is  composed  of  small  fibres,  generally  intermingled 
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tdth  fibres  of  the  ordinary  inelantic  tissue.  These  are  somotim^fs  called,  by  the  French, 
dartoic  fibres.  They  possess  all  the  chemical  and  physical  characters  of  the  larger  fibres, 
but  are  exeestiively  minute^  measuriniff  from  gg^^^  to  -^^^  or  ^^^  ol'  an  inch  iti  diameter. 
If  we  add  acetic  acid  to  a  preparation  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  the  inelastic  tibres 
are  rendered  jseraitransparent,  but  the  elastic  tibres  are  nnatfected  and  become  very  dis- 
tinct. They  are  then  seen  isolated,  that  is;,  never  arranged  in  bundles,  g^enerally  with  a 
dark,  double  contour,  branching,  brittle,  and  when  broken,  their  extremities  curled  and 
predenting  a  sharp  fracture,  like  a  piece  of  India* rubber.  These  tibres  pursue  a  wavy 
coarse  between  the  bundles  of  inelastic  fibres  in  the  areolar  tisane  and  in  must  of  the  ordi- 
nary fibrous  membranes,  and  here  they  exist  as  an  accessory  anatomical  element.  They 
ore  found  in  greater  or  leas  abundance  in  the  sitoations  Just  mentioned ;  also,  in  the  liga- 
tnenta  (but  not  the  tendons) ;  in  the  layers  of  involuntary  muscular  tissue ;  the  tnie  skin  j 
the  true  vocal  cords ;  the  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  and  largely  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
lungs;  the  esternal  layer  of  the  largo  arteries;  and,  in  brief,  in  nearly  all  situations  in 
which  the  ordinary  connective  tissue  exists. 

The  second  variety  of  elastic  tissue  is  composed  of  fibres,  larger  than  the  first,  ribbon* 
Ahap^^  with  well-defined  outlines,  anastomosing,  undulating  or  curved  in  the  fcrrn  of  the 
letter  i*,  presenting  the  same  curled  ends  and  sharp  frficture  as  the  Rm.iller  fibres.  These 
measure  from  j-^^  to  ^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their  type  is  tound  in  tlie  ligaroenta 
snbfimvft  and  the  li^amentum  nucha?.  They  are  also  found  in  some  of  the  liirament^  of 
the  larynx,  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  and  the  aospensory  lipanitnt  of  the  penis.  The 
form  and  arrangement  (»f  these  fibres  may  be  very  strikingly  dtmonstrated  by  tearing 
off  ft  portion  of  the  ligamentum  nucliaB  and  lacerating  it  with  needU«s  iu  a  drop  of  acetic 
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acid.  The  action  of  the  acetic  acid  rend  era  the  accessorj  stmctnres  of  the  ligament 
transparent,  and  the  elastic  fibres  become  very  distinct.  The  same  may  be  accomplifihed 
by  boiling  the  tissue  for  a  short  time  in  caustic  soda. 

The  third  variety  of  elastic  tissue  can  hardly  be  said  to  consist  of  fibres,  as  their  braocbes 
are  so  short  and  their  anastomoses  so  frequent.    This  kind  of  structure  is  found  forming 
the  middle  coat  of  the  largo  arteries,  and  it  has  already  been  de« 
scribed  in  connection  with  the  vascular  system.     The  fibres  are 
very  large,  flat,  with  numerous  short  branches,  *'  which  unite 
again  with  the  trunk  from  which  they  originate  or  with  adja- 
cent fibres.    In  certain  situations,  the  interstices  are  considera- 
ble, in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  fibres,  and  the  anasto- 
mosing branches  are  given  off  at  acute  angles,  so  that  they 
follow  pretty  closely  the  direction  of  the  trunks,  and  the  anas- 
tomoses do  not  disturb  the  longitudinal  direction  and  parallelism 
150  — /         inKtia  nbr^    ^^  ^^^^  fibres.    Indeed,  the  anastomoses  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
Utne^rated  membratu},    intervals  SO  small,  proportionally  to  the  fibres,  that  we  should 
v^ca^mtrnJh^Bf;    believe  we  had  under  observation  a  reticulated  membrane,  pre- 
^PJ^^^^^  ^*^"^**^*'    senting  openings,  rounded  and  oval,  some  large  and  others 
small."    (Henle.)    These  anastomosing  fibres,  forming  the  so- 
called  fenestrated  membranes,  are  arranged  in  layers,  and  the  structure  is  sometimes 
called  the  lamellar  elastic  tissue. 

The  great  resistance  which  the  elastic  tissue  presents  to  chemical  action  serves  to 
distinguish  it  from  nearly  every  other  structure  in  the  body.  We  have  already  seen  that 
it  is  not  affected  by  acetic  acid  or  by  boiling  with  caustic  soda.  It  is  not  softened 
by  prolonged  boiling  in  water,  but  it  is  slowly  dissolved,  without  decomposition,  by 
salphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  not  being  precipitable  by  potash.  Its 
organic  base  is  a  nitrogenized  substance  called  elasticine,  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  without  sulphur.  This  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  sarco- 
lemma  of  the  muscular  tissue. 

The  purely  physical  property  of  elasticity  plays  an  important  part  in  many  of  the 
animal  functions.  We  have  already  had  an  example  of  this  in  the  action  of  the  large 
arteries  in  the  circulation  and  in  the  resiliency  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs ;  and  we 
shall  have  occasion,  in  treating  of  the  functions  of  other  parts,  to  refer  again  to  the  uses 
of  elastic  membranes  and  ligaments.  The  ligamenta  subflava  and  the  ligamentum  nuchse 
are  important  in  aiding  to  maintain  the  erect  position  of  the  body  and  head,  and  to  restore 
this  position  when  flexion  has  been  produced  by  muscular  action.  Still,  the  contraction 
of  muscles  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in  a  vertical  position. 

Muscular  Movements. 

Muscular  movements  are  observed  only  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  Low  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life,  we  have  the  contractions  of  amorphous  substance  and  ciliary  motion ; 
and,  in  some  vegetables,  movements,  even  attended  with  locomotion,  have  been  observed. 
These  facts  make  the  absolute  distinction  between  the  two  kingdoms  a  question  of  some 
diflSculty ;  hut  in  animals  only,  do  we  have  a  distinct  muscular  system. 

The  muscular  movements  capable  of  being  excited  by  stimulus  of  various  kinds  are 
divided  into  voluntary  and  involuntary ;  and  generally  there  is  a  corresponding  division 
of  the  muscles  as  regards  their  minute  anatomy.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  absolute ; 
for  there  are  certain  involuntary  functions,  like  the  action  of  the  heart  or  the  movements 
of  deglutition,  that  require  the  rapid,  vigorous  contraction  characteristic  of  the  voluntary 
muscular  tissue,  and  here  we  do  not  find  the  structure  characteristic  of  the  involuntary 
muscles.  With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  the  anatomical  division  of  the  muscular  tissue 
into  voluntary  and  involuntary  is  sufficiently  distinct. 
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^hglml  Anatomy  of  the  Imoluntary  Mu^d^s. — Wo  bavo  m  often  described  Mb 
ritMOe,  afl  it  b  futnid  in  the  voscnlor  system,  ttie  digestive  organs^  the  skin,  and  in  other 
rgitatitiotii^  that  it  will  not  be  ncjcessary,  in  ibis  coDDection,  to  giro  more  than  a  ifki^tch 
[of  itJ  structuro  ami  mndc  of  actioi). 

Tho  involimtury  ru\i8<Milar  system  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  voluntary  mns- 
[tl^^  Dot  oolf  in  its  nuiinte  anatomy  and  mode  of  actiun^  but  in  the  ivrrflrigemunt  of  ita 
Lfibrc9.  While  the  voluntary  muaclea  arc  almost  invariably  attached  by  their  two  extrem- 
litiM  to  movable  part^,  tlie  involuntary  muscles  form  sheets  or  membranes  in  the  walJs  of 
[lioUovr  organs,  anJ^  by  ibeir  contraction,  tbeysiniply  modify  the  capacity  of  the  cavities 
I  which  they  each>se.  Various  names  have  been  gfiven  to  tbia  tissue  to  denote  itti  distribo- 
Ition,  mode  nf  action,  or  stmctare.  Tlie  name  invuluntary  muscle  indicates  that  its  oontrac- 
1  lion  it*  not  under  tlie  control  of  the  will ;  and  this  h  the  facr»  theHo  roi3^'le»  being  chiellj 
^animated  by  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  while  the  voluntary  muscles  are  supplied 
mninly  from  tht»  cerebro-spinal  system,  *  )n  account  of  the  peculiar  stractnre  of  these 
fibres,  they  have  been  called  muscular  fibre-ceils^  smooth  muscular  filjres,  pale  fibres, 
I  iion*striatcJ  fibres,  fiiaiform  fibres,  and  contractile  cells.  Tlje  distribution  of  these  fibres 
|topart:!i  concerned  in  the  organic  or  regetative  fbnctioiia^  as  tho  alimentary  canal,  baa 
[given  them  the  name  of  organic  mtiscular  fibres,  or  fibres  of  organic,  or  vegetative  lite. 
[It  is  difficult  Tf»  isolate  the  individual  fibres  of  this  tissue  in  microscopical  preparations; 
limd^  when  seen  in  9Uu,  their  borders  are  faint,  and  we  can  make  out  their  arrangement 
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b«t  by  tho  appearance  of  their  nucki,    Robin  recommends  soaking  of  the  tissue  for  a  few 

ayu  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  ordinary  nitric  acid  to  ten  of  water.    This  renders  tho 

Bbree  dark  and  irranular,  makes  their  borders  very  distinct,  and  fre*juently  !»t>me  of  them 

bdcotne  entirely  isolated.     The  nuclei,  however,  are  obscured.     In  their  natural  condi- 

lion^  the  fibres  are  excessively  palo,  very  finely  prnnular^  flattened,  and  c»f  an  elongated 

[iiDdle**l»a|a\  with  a  very  long,  narrow,  almost  linear  nucleus  in  the  centre.     TJie  na- 

(909  generally  has  no  nucleolus,  and  it  is  sometimea  curved  or  shaped  like  the  letter  S. 
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The  ordinary  length  of  these  fibres  is  about  7^,  and  their  breadth  about  ^^  of  an  inch. 
In  the  gravid  uterus  they  undergo  remarkable  hypertrophy,  measuring  here  from  ^ 
to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  -g^^  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  peculiarities  of  their 
structure  in  the  uterus  will  be  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  generation. 

In  the  contractile  sheets  formed  of  involuntary  muscular  tissue,  the  fibres  are  arranged 
side  by  side,  are  closely  adherent,  and  their  extremities  are,  as  it  were,  dove-tailed  into  each 
other.  Generally  the  borders  of  the  fibres  are  regular  and  their  extremities  are  simple ; 
but  sometimes  the  ends  are  forked,  and  the  borders  present  one  or  more  little  projections. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  we  see  the  fibres  in  a  single  layer,  except  in  the  very  smallest  arte- 
rioles. Usually  the  layers  are  multiple,  being  superimposed  in  regular  order.  The  action 
of  acetic  acid  is  to  render  the  fibres  pale,  so  that  their  outlines  become  almost  indistin- 
guishable, and  to  bring  out  the  nuclei  more  strongly.  If  we  have  an  indistinct  sheet  of 
this  tissue  in  the  field  of  view,  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  by  bringing  out  the  long,  nar- 
row, and  curved  nuclei  arranged  in  regular  order,  and  by  rendering  the  fibrous  and  other 
structures  more  transparent,  will  often  enable  us  to  recognize  its  character. 

Contraction  of  the  Involuntary  Muscular  Tissue, — The  mode  of  contraction  of  the 
involuntary  muscles  is  peculiar.  It  does  not  take  place  immediately  upon  the  reception 
of  a  stimulus,  applied  either  directly  or  through  the  nerves,  but  it  is  gradual,  enduring  for 
a  time  and  then  followed  by  slow  and  gradual  relaxation.  A  description  of  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestines  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the  mode  of  contraction  of  these 
fibres,  with  the  gradual  propagation  of  the  stimulus  along  the  alimentary  canal,  as  the 
food  makes  its  impression  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  An  equally  striking  illustration 
is  afforded  by  labor-pains.  These  are  due  to  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  uterus, 
and  they  last  from  a  few  seconds  to  one  or  two  minutes.  Their  gradual  access,  continua- 
tion for  a  certain  period,  and  gradual  disappearance  coincide  exactly  with  the  history  of 
the  contractions  of  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres. 

The  contraction  of  the  involuntary  muscular  tissue  is  slow,  and  the  fibres  return 
slowly  to  a  condition  of  repose.  The  movements  are  always  involuntary.  Peristaltic 
action  is  the  rule,  and  the  contraction  takes  place  progressively  and  without  oscillations. 
Contractility  persists  for  a  long  time  after  death.  Arrest  of  function  is  followed  by  little 
or  no  atrophy,  and  hypertrophy  is  very  marked  as  the  result  of  exaggerated  action.  Ex- 
citation of  the  nerves  has  less  influence  upon  contraction  of  these  fibres  than  direct  exci- 
tation of  the  muscles.  The  involuntary  muscular  tissue  is  regenerated  very  rapidly,  while 
the  structure  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  restored  with  great  difficulty  after  destruction 
or  division.    (Legros  and  Onimus.) 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Voluntary  Muscles. — A  voluntary  muscle  is  the  most 
highly  organized  and  is  possessed  of  the  most  varied  endowments  of  all  living  structures. 
It  contains,  in  addition  to  its  own  peculiar  contractile  substance,  fibres  of  inelastic  and 
elastic  tissue,  adipose  tissue,  numerous  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  with  certain 
nuclear  and  cellular  anatomical  elements.  The  muscular  system  in  a  well-proportioned 
man  equals,  according  to  Sappey,  about  two-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  Its  nutri- 
tion consumes  a  large  proportion  of  the  reparative  material  of  the  blood,  while  its  disas- 
similation  furnishes  a  corresponding  quantity  of  excrementitious  matter.  The  condition 
of  the  muscular  system,  indeed,  is  an  almost  unfailing  evidence  of  the  general  state  of 
the  body,  allowing,  of  course,  for  peculiarities  in  different  individuals.  Among  the 
characteristic  properties  of  the  muscles  are,  elasticity,  a  constant  and  insensible  tendency 
to  contraction,  called  tonicity,  the  power  of  contracting  forcibly  on  the  reception  of  a 
proper  stimulus,  called  irritability,  a  peculiar  kind  of  sensibility,  and  the  faculty  of  gen- 
erating galvanic  currents.  The  relations  of  particular  muscles,  as  taught  by  descriptive 
anatomy,  involve  special  functions ;  but  the  most  interesting  physiological  points  con- 
nected with  this  system  relate  to  the  general  properties  and  functions  of  the  muscles,  and 
.must  necessarily  be  prefaced  with  a  sketch  of  their  general  anatomy. 
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fit  hiis  been  demoni^triited  by  minute  dissection  that  all  of  the  red,  or  voluntary  mu?- 
I  arc  tnntJe  tip  of  a  great  number  of  inicroscopio  fibres,  known  as  the  primitive  musnilar 
ciculi.     These  are  called  rvd,  8triatt*d,  or  voluntary  fibre*,  or  the  fibres  of  untinal  life. 
I  Their  »ftrnotnre  h  complex,  and  they  may  be  Bobdivided  longitudinally  into  fibrilhc,  and 
tninsTerscly  Into  disks,  bo  that  it  ia  Aoiiiewhat  doubtful  aa  to  what  ia,  etnetly  speak iug, 
I  tho  uU'uiiate  aQatyiuical  element  of  the  mtiscnlar  tissue. 

A  primitive  rnascular  fasi'ieului*  rona  the  entire  length  of  the  !uiiscle,  and  h  ent'losed 
[ill  ita  o\rn  sheathf  without  branching  or  inoacnlation.     Thla  aheath  con  tains  the  true 
i  tnnactilar  anhstance  only^  and  it  is  nut  penetrated  by  blood-vessels,  nervea^  or  IvDiphatics. 
If  we  examine  with  the  microscope  a  thin,  transverse  section  of  a  muscle,  the  divided  enda 
of  the  fil>ro3  will  present  an  irregularly  polygonal  form,  with  rounded  corners.     They 
it'  ]i^ii],  however,  when  viewed  in  their  length  and  isolated.     Their  color 

iin  iit  is  a  delicate  amber,  rescmlilin^'  somewhat  the  color  of  the  blood- 

corpuscles. 


nmv, 


i-^ifrwrrr; 
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lite.  iSL-^StriaUii  muscular JUtres,/rfm  tk^  m^nm ; 


magnij9«ff  •Vm  diatiuUr*,    (From  i  photogrtpb  tek«D  tt 
tbo  Unltod  8taiu  Armj  )i^4icaJ  3hlii»onni.> 
Th«  imaeted  CMpUlufet  an  ietsi,  lonuwlut  out  of  Ibeaa. 


The  primitive  fasciculi  vary  very  much  in  size  in  difierent  individuals,  in  the  sum© 

dividual  under  different  conditions,  and  in  different  muscles.    As  a  rale,  they  are  smaller 

Kd  young  persons  and  in  females  than  in  adult  males.     They  are  comparatively  small  in 

ersons  of  slight  muscular  development.     In  persons  of  great  muscular  vigor,  or  when 

the  general  muscular  system  or  particular  muscles  have  been  increased  in  siio  and  power 

ll»y  exercise,  the  fasciculi  are  relatively  larger     It  ia  probable  that  the  physiological 

|increasc  in  the  size  of  a  muscle  from  exercise  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pre* 

^stating  fascicali,  and  not  to  the  formation  of  any  new  elements.    In  young  persons,  the 

34 
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fasciculi  are  from  YfVv  ^  tiW  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  diameter.    In  the  adult,  they  measure  from 
T  Jtt  ^  lirr  of  an  inch. 

The  appearance  of  the  primitive  muscular  fasciculi  under  the  microscope  is  character- 
tic  and  unmistakable.  They  present  regular,  transverse  stris,  formed  of  alternating  dark 
and  clear  bands  about  YtWv  of  an  inch  wide.  These  are  generally  very  distinct  in  healthy 
muscles.  In  addition,  we  frequently  observe  longitudinal  strisB,  not  so  distinct,  and  quite 
difficult  to  follow  to  any  extent  in  the  length  of  the  fasciculus,  but  tolerably  well  marked, 
particularly  in  muscles  that  are  habitually  exercised.  The  muscular  substance,  present- 
ing this  peculiar  striated  appearance,  is  enclosed  in  an  excessively  thin  but  elastic  and 
resisting  tubular  membrane,  called  the  sarcolemma  or  myolemma,  which  is  probably 
composed  of  the  same  substance  as  the  elastic  tissue.  This  envelope  cannot  be  seen  in 
ordinary  preparations  of  the  muscular  tissue ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  con- 
tractile muscular  substance  is  broken,  leaving  the  sarcolemma  intact,  which  gives  a  good 
view  of  the  membrane  and  conveys  an  idea  of  its  strength  and  elasticity.  Attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sarcolemma,  are  numerous  small,  elongated  nuclei  with  their 
long  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  fasciculi.  These  are  usually  not  well  seen  in  the 
unaltered  muscle,  but  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  renders  the  muscular  substance  pale  and 
destroys  the  strisB,  when  the  nuclei  become  very  distinct. 

Water,  after  a  time,  acts  upon  the  muscular  tissue,  rendering  the  fasciculi  somewhat 
paler  and  larger.  Acetic  acid  and  alkaline  solutions  efface  the  striae,  and  the  fibres 
become  semitransparent.  In  fasciculi  that  are  sUghtly  decomposed,  there  is  frequently  a 
separation  at  the  extremity  into  numerous  smaller  fibres,  caUed  fibrillsD.  These,  when 
isolated,  present  the  same  striated  appearance  as  the  primitive  fasciculus ;  viz.,  alternate 
dark  and  light  portions.  They  measure  about  Yzi^u  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  their 
number,  in  the  largest  primitive  fibres,  is  estimated  by  KOlliker  at  about  two  thousand. 
The  structure  of  the  fibrillflo  is  probably  uniform,  the  appearance  of  alternate  dark  and 
light  segments  being  due  to  difierences  in  thickness.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  water, 
by  its  simple  mechanical  action,  swells  the  fibrillso  and  causes  the  striaa  to  disappear. 

Late  researches  have  shown  that  the  interior  of  each  primitive  fasciculus  is  pene- 
trated by  an  excessively  delicate  membrane,  closely  surrounding  the  fibrillaa.     This 

arrangement  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  a 
thin  section  of  a  fibre  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  salt  in  water  in  the  proportion  of 
five  parts  per  thousand.  The  arrangement 
of  this  membrane,  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  les9  than  a  series  of  tubular  sheaths 
for  the  fibrillsB,  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  the  fibrilla  is  the  ana- 
tomical element  of  the  muscular  tissue. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
real  anatomical  element  of  the  muscular  tis- 
sue, there  are  only  two  reasonable  views 
that  present  themselves.  One  is  that  any 
subdivision  of  the  primitive  fasciculus  is  arti- 
ficial, and  that  it,  with  its  investing  mem- 
brane, the  sarcolemma,  is  the  true  element. 
An  argument  in  favor  of  this  opinion  is  that 
the  tissue  is  most  readily  separated  into  fas- 
ciculi, each  enclosed  in  its  own  membrane 
and  not  penetrated  by  vessels,  nerves,  or 
lymphatics;  while  the  fibrillaa  are  situated 
in  a  reticulum  of  canals,  from  which  they  cannot  readily  be  isolated.  The  other  opinion, 
that  the  fibrillsd  are  the  ultimate  elements,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  these  little  fibres 
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156. —  Voluntary   muMulur  Jibres 
250  diametem.    (Sappey.) 
A,  transvene  ntri»  and  nuclei  of  a  primitive  fosciculus ; 
B,  longritudinal  striffi  and  flbriilee  of  a  primitive  fa«- 
cicaius  in  which  the  Barcolemma  has  been  lacerated 
at  one  point  by  pressure. 
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present  the  stria  and  all  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  primitive  fascicnli,  and  that 
bj  far  the  most  natural  and  easy  mode  of  separation  of  these  fasciculi  is  in  a  lougi- 
tadinal  direction.  The  question  of  adopting  one  or  the  other  of  these  views  is  not  of 
▼erj  great  physiological  importance. 

Fibrous  and  Adipose  Tissue  in  the  Voluntary  Museles. — ^The  structure  of  the  mus- 
cles strikingly  illustrates  the  relations  between  the  principal  and  the  accessory  anatomi- 
cal elements  of  tissues.  The  characteristic,  or  principal  element  is,  of  course,  the  mus- 
cular fibre  or  fibrilla ;  but  we  also  find  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  certain  anatomi- 
cal elements,  not  peculiar  to  the  muscles,  and  merely  accessory  in  their  function,  but 
none  the  less  necessary  to  their  proper  constitution.  For  example,  every  muscle  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  primitive  fasciculi ;  but  these  are  gathered  into  secondary  bundles, 
which  in  turn  are  collected  into  bundles  of  greater  and  greater  size,  until,  finally,  tlie 
whole  muscle  is  enveloped  in  its  sheath  and  is  penetrated  by  a  fibrous  connective  sub- 
stance. We  find,  probably,  in  the  muscles,  the  best  illustration  of  the  structure  of  what 
is  known  as  the  connective  tissue. 

Connective  Tissue, — "We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  certain  of  the  elements 
of  connective  tissue,  more  especially  the  inelastic  and  elastic  fibres.  In  this  connection, 
we  shall  treat  specially  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscles ;  but  our  description  will 
answer  for  almost  all  situations  in  which  fibrous  tissue  exists  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  parts  together.  In  the  muscles,  we  have  a  membrane  holding  a  number  of  the 
primitive  fasciculi  into  secondary  bundles.  Thb  is  known  as  the  perimysium.  The 
fibrous  membranes  that  connect  together  these  secondary  bundles  with  their  contents 
are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  enveloping  the  whole  muscle,  sometimes  called  the  external 
perimysium.  The  peculiarity  of  these  membranes,  and  their  distinction  from  the  sar- 
colemma,  are  that  they  have  a  fibrous  structure  and  are  connected  together  throughout  the 
musde,  while  the  tubes  forming  the  sarcolemma  are  structureless,  and  each  one  is  dis- 
tinct 


Fig.  loC^Fibres  of  tendon  of  the  human  iubJeeL    (Rollett) 

The  name  now  most  generally  adopted  for  the  tissue  under  consideration  is  connec- 
tive tissue.  It  has  been  called  cellular,  areolar,  or  fibrous,  but  most  of  these  names  were 
given  to  it  without  a  clear  idea  of  its  structure.  Its  principal  anatomical  element  is  a 
fibre  of  excessive,  almost  immeasurable,  tenuity,  wavy,  and  with  a  single  contour.  Tlieso 
fibres  are  cr>nnected  into  bundles  of  very  variable  size  and  are  held  together  by  an 
adhesive  amorphous  substance.  The  wavy  lines  that  mark  the  bundles  of  fibres  give 
them  a  very  characteristic  appearance. 

The  direction  and  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  various  tissues  present  marked 
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differences.  In  the  loose  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  skin  and  between  the  muBclee^  and 
in  the  loose  structore  surrounding  some  of  the  glands  and  connecting  the  sheatlia  of 
blood-vessels  and  nerres  to  the  adjacent  parts,  the  bundles  of  fibres  form  a  large  net- 
work and  are  very  wavy  in  their  course.  In  the  strong,  dense  membranes,  as  the 
aponeuroses,  the  proper  coats  of  many  glands,  the  periosteum  and  perichondrium,  and 
the  serous  membranes,  the  waves  of  the  fibres  are  shorter,  and  the  fibres  themselves 
interlace  much  more  closely.  In  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  the  fibres  are  more  nearly 
straight  and  are  all  arranged  longitudinaUy. 

On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  bundles  of  inelastic  fibres  swell  up,  become  semi- 
transparent,  and  the  nuclei  and  elastic  fibres  are  brought  out.  The  proportion  of  elastic 
fibres  differs  very  much  in  different  situations,  but  they  are  all  of  the  smallest  variety,  and 
they  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  inelastic  fibres  in  their  form  and  size.  Although 
they  are  still  very  small,  they  always  present  a  double  contour. 


Fio.  Wl.—Loofie  net-Kork  qf  canneetivs  fi'««i/^  from  (he  human  aubjeel^  thawing  the  fibres  and  cells. 

a,  a,  a  capillary  blood- veaseL 


(BoUett) 


Certain  cellular  and  nuclear  elements  are  always  found  in  the  connective  tissue.  The 
cells  have  been  described  under  the  name  of  connective-tissue  cells.  They  are  very 
irregular  in  size  and  form,  some  of  them  being  spindle-shaped  or  caudate,  and  others, 
star-shaped.  They  possess  one,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  clear,  ovoid  nuclei,  with 
distinct  nucleoli.  On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  the  cells  disappear,  but  the  nuclei  are 
unaffected.  These  are  the  fibro-plastic  elements  of  Lebert,  and  the  embryo-plastic  ele- 
ments of  Robin.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  measurements  of  the  cells,  on 
account  of  their  great  variations  in  size.  The  length  of  the  nuclei  is  from  ^^  to  ^/^ 
of  an  inch,  and  their  diameter,  from  -g^^  to  j^hTf  ^^  ^^  inch.  The  appearance  of  the 
connective  tissue,  with  a  few  cells  and  nuclei,  is  represented  in  Fig.  157. 

Between  the  muscles,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  between  the  bundles  of 
fibres,  there  always  exists  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  meshes  of 
the  fibrous  structure. 


Bhod'VeMcU  and  Lymphatics, — The  muscles  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-ves- 
sels, generally  by  a  number  of  small  arteries  with  two  satellite  vems.    The  capillary 
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■mDgement  in  this  tissue  is  peculiar.  From  the  smallest  arterioles,  capillary  vessels  are 
given  of^  arranged  in  a  net-work  with  tolerably  regular,  oblong,  rectangular  meshes, 
their  long  diameter  following  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  These  envelop  each  primitive 
fJEMcicalua,  enclosing  it  completely,  the  artery  and  vein  being  upon  the  same  side.  The 
capillaries  are  smaller  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  vascular  system.  When  distended 
with  blood  they  are  from  ^^  to  y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  when  empty  their 
diameter  is  from  j^  to  j-^  of  an  inch. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  muscles  has  never  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained. There  are  numerous  lymphatics  surrounding  the  large  vascular  trunks  of  the 
extremities  and  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  walls,  which,  it  would  appear,  must  come 
from  the  substance  of  the  muscles ;  but  they  have  never  been  traced  to  their  origin. 
Sappey  has  succeeded  in  injecting  lymphatics  upon  the  surface  of  some  of  the  larger 
muscles,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  follow  them  into  the  muscular  substance. 

Connection  of  tJ^  Muicles  toUh  the  Tendom.—li  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
primitive  muscular  fasciculi  terminate  in  little  conical  extremities,  which  are  received 
into  corresponding  depressions  in  the  bundles  of  fibres  composing  the  tendons ;  but  this 
union  is  so  close,  that  the  muscle  or  the  tendon  may  be  ruptured  without  a  separation  at 
the  point  of  union.  In  the  penniform  muscles  this  arrangement  is  quite  uniform  and 
elegant  In  other  muscles  it  is  essentially  the  same,  but  the  perimysium  seems  to  be  con- 
tinuous with  the  loose  areolar  tissue  enveloping  the  corresponding  tendinous  bundles. 

Chemical  Compoiition  of  the  Muscles. — We  are  as  yet  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
exact  constitution  of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  body,  that  we  cannot  appreciate 
the  nature  of  all  the  proximate  principles  that  exist  in  the  muscular  substance.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  musculine.  This  resembles  fibrin,  but  it  presents  certain  points 
of  difference  in  its  behavior  to  reagents,  by  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished.  One 
of  its  peculiar  properties  is  that  it  is  dissolved  at  an  ordinary  temperature  by  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ten  of  water. 

The  muscular  substance  is  permeated  by  a  fluid,  called  the  muscular  juice,  which  con- 
tains a  peculiar  coagulable  principle  called  myosine. 

Combined  with  the  organic  principles,  we  find  a  great  variety  of  mineral  salts  in  the 
muscular  substance,  that  cannot  be  separated  without  incineration.  Certain  excremen- 
titions  matters  have  also  been  found  in  the  muscles ;  and  probably  nearly  all  of  those 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  exist  here,  although  they  are  taken  up  by  the  blood  as  fast  as 
they  are  produced  and  are  consequently  detected  with  difficulty.  The  muscles  also  con- 
tain inosite,  inosic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  certain  other  acids  of  fatty  origin.  During  life, 
the  muscular  fluid  is  slightly  alkaline,  but  it  becomes  acid  soon  after  death.  The  muscle 
itself,  during  contraction,  has  an  acid  reaction.  The  muscular  juice  is  alkaline  or  neutral 
after  moderate  exercise,  as  well  as  during  complete  repose ;  but,  when  a  muscle  is  made 
to  undergo  excessive  exercise,  the  lactic  acid  exists  in  greater  quantity,  and  the  reaction 
becomes  acid. 

Physiological  Properties  of  the  Muscles. 

The  general  properties  of  the  striated  muscles,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  tissues 
except  the  involuntary  muscles,  are  as  follows:  1.  Elasticity;  2.  Tonicity;  8.  Sensi- 
bility of  a  peculiar  kind ;  4.  Contractility,  or  irritability.  These  are  all  necessary  to  the 
physiological  action  of  the  muscles.  Their  elasticity  is  brought  into  play  in  opposing 
muscles  or  sets  of  muscles ;  one  set  acting  to  move  a  part  and  to  extend  the  antagonistic 
muscles,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  retract  when  the  extending  force  is  removed. 
Their  tonicity  is  an  insensible  and  a  more  or  less  constant  contraction,  by  which  the 
action  of  opposing  muscles  is  balanced  when  both  are  in  the  condition  of  what  we  call 
repose.    Their  sensibility  is  peculiar  and  is  expressed  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  fatigue  and 
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in  the  appreciation  of  weight  and  of  resistance  to  contraction.  Their  contractilitj  or 
irritability  is  the  property  which  enables  them  to  contract  and  exert  a  certain  amount  of 
mechanical  force  nnder  the  proper  stimulus.  All  of  these  general  properties  strictly 
belong  to  physiology,  as  do  some  special  acts  that  are  not  necessarily  inyolved  in  the 
study  of  ordinary  descriptive  anatomy. 

Elasticity  of  Muscles, — The  true  muscular  substance  contained  in  the  sarcolenmia  is 
eminently  contractile ;  and,  although  it  may  possess  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity,  this 
property  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  accessory  anatomical  elements.  The  interstitial 
fibrous  tissue  is  loose  and  possesses  a  certain  number  of  elastic  fibres,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  sarcolemma  is  very  elastic.  It  is  probably  the  sarcolemma  that  gives  to  the 
muscles  their  retractile  power  after  simple  extension. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  in  detail  all  of  the  numerous  experiments  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  elasticity  of  muscles.  There  is  a  certain  limit,  of  course,  to  their 
perfect  elasticity  (understanding  by  this  the  degree  of  extension  that  is  followed  by  com- 
plete retraction),  and  this  cannot  be  exceeded  in  the  human  subject  without  dislocation 
of  parts.  It  has  been  found  by  Marey,  that  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  a  frog,  detached 
from  the  body,  can  be  extended  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  by  a  weight  of  a  little  more 
than  three  hundred  grains.  This  weight,  however,  did  not  extend  the  muscle  beyond 
the  limit  of  perfect  elasticity.  The  muscle  of  a  frog  of  ordinary  size  was  extended  beyond 
the  possibility  of  complete  restoration,  by  a  weight  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
grains.  Marey  also  showed  that  fatigue  of  the  muscles  increased  their  extensibility  and 
diminished  their  power  of  subsequent  retraction.  This  fact  has  an  application  to  the 
physiological  action  of  muscles ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  unusually  relaxed 
during  fatigue  after  excessive  exertion,  and,  as  we  should  expect,  they  are  at  that  time 
more  than  ordinarily  extensible. 

Muscular  Tonicity, — The  muscles,  under  normal  conditions,  have  an  insensible  and 
a  constant  tendency  to  contract,  which  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the 
motor  nerves.  If,  for  example,  a  muscle  be  cut  across  in  a  surgical  operation,  the  divided 
extremities  become  permanently  retracted ;  or,  if  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face  be 
paralyzed,  the  muscles  upon  the  opposite  side  insensibly  distort  the  features.  It  is  difiS- 
cult  to  explain  these  phenomena  by  assuming  that  tonicity  is  due  to  reflex  action,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  contraction  takes  place  as  the  consequence  of  a  stimulus. 
All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  a  muscle,  not  excessively  fatigued,  and  with  its  nervous 
connections  intact,  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  insensible  contraction,  more  or  less  marked, 
and  that  this  is  an  inherent  property  of  all  of  the  contractile  tissues. 

Sensibility  of  the  Muscles, — The  muscles  possess  to  an  eminent  degree  that  kind  of 
sensibility  which  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  power  of  resistance,  immobility,  and  elas- 
ticity of  substances  that  are  grasped,  on  which  we  tread,  or  which,  by  their  weight,  are 
opposed  to  the  exertion  of  muscular  power.  It  is  by  the  appreciation  of  weight  and 
resistance  that  wo  regulate  the  amount  of  force  required  to  accomplish  muscular  acts. 
These  properties  refer  chiefly  to  simple  muscular  efforts.  After  long-continued  exertion 
we  appreciate  a  sense  of  fatigue  that  is  peculiar  to  the  muscles.  It  is  diflicult  to  separate 
this  entirely  from  the  sense  of  nervous  exhaustion,  but  it  seems  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
distinct;  for,  when  suflfering  from  the  fatigue  that  follows  over-exertion,  it  seems  as 
though  we  could  send  a  nervous  stimulus  to  the  muscles,  to  which  they  are,  for  the  time, 
unable  to  respond.  When  we  come  to  consider  fully  the  subjects  of  muscular  and  ner- 
vous irritability,  we  shall  see  that  these  two  properties  are  entirely  distinct,  and  that  we 
may  exhaust  or  destroy  the  one  without  necessarily  affecting  the  other. 

When  the  muscles  are  thrown  into  spasm  or  tetanic  contraction,  a  peculiar  sensation 
is  produced,  entirely  different  from  painful  impressions  made  upon  the  ordinary  sensitiye 
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nerves.  In  the  cramps  of  cholera,  tetanas,  or  the  convnlsions  firom  strjchnine,  these 
distressing  sensations  are  very  marked.  The  so-called  recurrent  sensibility  of  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  probably  dne  in  part  to  the  tetanic  contractions  produced  by 
galvanizing  these  filaments.  This  question,  however,  will  be  taken  up  again  in  connection 
with  the  nervous  system. 

If  the  muscles  possess  any  general  sensibility,  it  is  very  faint.  A  muscle  may  be 
lacerated  or  irritated  in  any  way  without  producing  actual  pain,  although  we  always  can 
appreciate  the  contraction  produced  by  irritants  and  the  sense  of  tension  when  the  mus- 
cles are  drawn  upon. 

MuMcular  Contractility^  or  Irritahility, — Physiologists  now  regard  muscular  irrita- 
bility as  synonymons  with  contractility;  and,  perhaps,  the  latter  term  more  nearly 
expresses  the  fact,  although  the  term  irritability,  applied  to  the  nerves,  and  even  of  late 
years  to  the  glands,  is  one  very  generally  used. 

By  irritability  we  understand  a  property  belonging  to  highly-organized  parts,  which 
enables  them  to  perform  certain  peculiar  and  characteristic  functions  in  obedience  to  a 
proper  stimulus.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  generally  received,  it  is  proper  to  apply 
it  to  any  tissue  or  organ  that  performs  its  vital  function,  so  called,  under  a  natural  or  an 
artificifd  stimulus.  The  nerves  receive  impressions  and  carry  a  stimulus  to  the  muscles, 
causing  them  to  contract.  This  property,  which  is  always  present  during  life,  under  normal 
conditions,  and  which  persists  for  a  certain  period  after  death,  is  called  nervous  irritability. 
It  has  lately  been  shown  that  the  application  of  a  proper  stimulus  will  induce  secretion  by 
the  glands ;  and  Bernard  has  called  this  glandular  irritability.  The  application  of  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  muscular  tissue  causes  the  fibres  to  contract ;  and  this  is  muscular  irritability. 
As  it  always  involves  contraction  and  is  extinct  only  when  the  muscles  can  no  longer  act, 
it  is  equally  proper  to  call  this  property  contractility.  No  property,  such  as  we  under- 
stand by  this  definition  of  irritability,  is  manifested  by  tissues  or  organs  that  have  purely 
passive  or  mechanical  functions,  such  as  bones,  cartilages,  and  fibrous  or  elastic  mem- 
branes. The  term  irritability  can  only  be  applied  properly  to  nerves  or  nerve-centres, 
to  contractile  structures,  and  to  glands. 

During  life  and  under  normal  conditions,  the  muscles  will  always  contract  in  obe- 
dience to  a  proper  stimulus  applied  either  directly  or  through  the  nerves.  In  the  natural 
action  of  the  organism,  this  contraction  is  induced  by  nervous  influence  through  reflex 
action  or  volition.  Still,  a  muscle  may  be  living  and  yet  have  lost  its  contractility. 
For  example,  after  a  muscle  has  been  for  a  long  time  paralyzed  and  disused,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  most  powerful  galvanic  excitation  will  fail  to  induce  contraction.  But,  when 
we  examine  such  a  muscle  with  the  microscope,  it  is  found  that  the  nutrition  has  become 
profoundly  afiected,  and  that  the  contractile  substance  has  disappeared,  giving  place  to 
inert  fatty  matter.  Mu;*cular  contractility  persists  for  a  certain  time  after  death  and  in 
muscles  separated  frotn  the  body ;  and  this  fact  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  physiolo- 
gists in  the  study  of  the  so-called  vital  properties  of  the  muscular  tissue.  We  have 
already  seen  that  a  muscle  detached  from  the  living  body  continues  for  a  time  to  respire, 
and  probably  it  undergoes  some  of  the  changes  of  disassimilation  observed  in  the  organ- 
ism. So  long  as  these  changes  are  restricted  to  the  limits  of  physical  and  chemical  integ- 
rity of  the  fibre,  contractility  remains.  As  these  processes  are  very  slow  in  the  cold- 
blooded animals,  the  irritability  of  all  the  parts  persists  for  a  considerable  time  after 
death.  Wo  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  muscular  contractility,  several  days  after 
death,  in  alligators  and  turtles. 

In  the  human  subject  and  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the  muscles  cease  to  respond  to 
excitation  a  few  hours  after  death,  although  the  time  of  disappearance  of  irritability  is 
very  variable.  Xysten,  in  a  number  of  experiments  upon  the  disappearance  of  contrac- 
tility in  the  human  subject  after  decapitation,  found  that  difierent  part«  lost  their  con- 
tractility at  difierent  periods,  but  that  generally  this  depended  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  muscles  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem were  the  last  to  lose  their  irritabilitj.  In  one  instance,  certain  of  the  volontarj 
muscles  that  had  not  been  exposed  retained  their  contractility  seven  hours  and  fifty  min- 
utes after  death.  The  observations  of  Longet  and  Masson  show  that  a  galvanic  shock, 
sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  death,  instantly  destroys  the  irritability  of  the  muscular 
tissue  and  of  the  motor  nerves. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  determine  with  regard  to  muscular  irritability 
is  whether  it  be  a  property  inherent  in  the  muscular  tissue  or  derived  from  the  nervous 
system.  The  fact  that  muscles  can  be  excited  to  more  powerful  and  regular  contractions 
by  stimulating  the  motor  nerves  than  by  operating  directly  upon  their  substance,  and  the 
great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  nerves  to  their  termination  in  the  muscles,  have  led  to  the 
view  that  muscular  contractility  is  dependent  upon  nervous  influence,  and  consequently 
that  the  muscles  have  no  irritability  or  contractility,  as  a  property  inherent  in  their  own 
substance.    This  doctrine,  however,  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  experiments  of  Longet,  published  in  1841,  presented  almost  conclusive  proof 
of  the  independence  of  muscular  irritability.  He  resected  the  facial  nerve  and  found 
that  it  ceased  to  respond  to  mechanical  and  galvanic  stimulus,  or,  in  other  words,  lost 
its  irritability,  after  the  fourth  day.  Operating,  however,  upon  the  muscles  supplied 
exclusively  with  filaments  from  this  nerve,  he  found  that  they  responded  promptly  to 
mechanical  and  galvanic  irritation,  and  that  they  continued  to  contract,  under  stimu- 
lation, for  more  than  twelve  weeks.  In  some  farther  experiments  it  was  shown  that, 
while  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  could  be  seriously  influenced  through  the  ner- 
vous system,  this  was  effected  only  by  modifications  in  their  nutrition.  When  the 
mixed  nerves  were  divided,  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  was  generally  disturbed ;  and, 

although  muscular  irritability  persisted  for  some  time 
after  the  nervous  irritability  had  disappeared,  it  be- 
came very  much  diminished  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 
These  experiments  are  very  striking  and  satisfactory; 
but  the  whole  question  was  definitively  settled  by  the 
observations  of  Bernard  upon  the  peculiar  influence  of 
the  woorara-poison  and  the  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium. As  the  result  of  these  experiments,  it  was 
ascertained  that  some  varieties  of  woorara  destroy 
the  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the  sen- 
sitive filaments  intact.  If  a  frog  be  poisoned  by  intro- 
ducing a  little  of  this  agent  under  the  skin,  irritation, 
galvanic  or  mechanical,  applied  to  an  exposed  nerve, 
fails  to  produce  the  slightest  muscular  contraction ;  but, 
if  the  stimulus  be  applied  directly  to  the  muscles,  they 
will  contract  vigorously.  In  this  way  the  nerves  are, 
as  it  were,  dissected  out  from  the  muscles ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  an  agent  that  will  paralyze  the  nerves  with- 
out affecting  the  muscles  affords  conclusive  proof  that 
the  irritability  of  these  two  systems  is  entirely  distinct. 
If  a  frog  be  poisoned  with  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
precisely  the  contrary  effect  will  be  observed ;  that  is, 
the  muscles  will  become  insensible  to  excitation,  while 
the  nervous  system  is  unaffected.    This  fact  may  be 


Fio.  168.— Froflr'a  Ug»  prepared  so  as  to 

ghoio  the  tfftcts  of  woorara.    (Bernard.) 

Galvanization  of  the  nerves  in  this  animal, 

which  has  been 

has  no  effect ; 

directly  to  the 

p     aces  con       on.  ^^^^  ^^  lumbar  nerves.     If  the  poison  be  now  intro- 

duced beneath  the  skin  of  the  parts  above  the  ligature,  the  anterior  parts  only  are  afifeot- 
ed,  because  the  vascular  communication  with  the  posterior  extremities  is  cut  off.     If  the 


ffe<$rwhirepvlSltionTiuS   demonstrated  by  applying  a  tight  ligature  around  the 
to  the  muscles  ^se©  dotted  lines)   bodv  in  the  lumbar  region,  involving  all  the  parts  ex- 
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ot*rve8  be  tiow  gulriinized^  Uie  niuBclea  of  tl*e  legs  are  thrown  into  contraction, 
fiiig  tliat  the  nervous  irritability  remains,  Re6ex  movements  in  tlie  i«>ftterior 
ttitios  may  also  be  produced  by  irritation  of  the  part*  above  the  ligature.  These 
'jrocnts,  moat  of  which  w©  have  frequently  repeated^  takcD  in  connection  with  the 
ration^*  of  Longet,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  exisitence  of  an  inherent  and  independent 
bility  in  the  muscular  tissue.  Contractions  of  muscles,  it  is  true,  are  normally 
[excited  tlirough  the  nervous  system,  and  artificial  stimulation  of  a  motor  or  mixed  nerve 
\  the  mo«t  efficient  method  of  producing  the  simidtaneous  action  of  all  the  libres  of  a 
DttscJe  or  of  a  set  of  muscles;  bat  galvanic,  mechanical,  or  chemical  irritation  of  the 
auficle^  themselves  will  produce  contraction,  after  the  nervous  irritability  baa  been 
^bolt^hed, 

Tlie  conditions  nnder  which  muscular  irritability  exists  are  simply  tho^o  of  nomjal 
tiutrilion  of  the  muscular  tissue.  When  the  muscles  have  become  profonndly  affected 
their  nutrition,  as  the  result  of  section  of  the  mixed  nerves  or  after  prolon^'ed  paraly- 
^s,  the  irritability  disappears  and  cannot  be  restored.  The  determination  of  the  pres- 
nce  or  absence  of  musenlar  contractility,  in  ciises  of  paralysis,  is  one  of  the  methods  of 
ertaining  whether  treatment  directed  to  tlie  restoration  of  the  nervous  power  will  be 
likely  to  be  followed  by  favorable  resnlts.  If  the  muscular  irritability  have  entirely  dis* 
ippeared,  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  restore  the  functions  of  the  part. 

A  gnsat  many  experiments  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  intluence  of  the  circu- 
[lation  upiin  muscular  irritability,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  effects  of  tying  large  vessels. 
I  Among  the  mof^t  recent  are  tboite  of  Longct.  He  tied  tlie  abdominal  aorta  in  five  dogs  and 
Ifound  that  voluntary  motion  ceased  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  the  muscular 
hrritftbility  was  extinct  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  When  ibo  blood  w*a«  restored,  after 
|lhroe  or  four  hours,  by  removing  the  ligature,  the  irritability  and  finally  voluntary  move- 
nent  rotumed.  These  experiments  show  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  necessary 
Ito  the  contractility  of  the  muscles.  Tying  the  vena  cava  did  not  nflect  the  irritability  of 
wihe  muscles.  In  dogs  in  which  this  experiment  was  performed^  the  lower  extremities 
IpreiKTved  their  contractility,  and  the  voluntary  movements  were  unaffected  up  to  the 
lime  of  death,  which  took  place  in  twenty-six  hours. 

The  relations  of  muscular  irritability  to  the  circulation  have  been  farther  illustrated, 

some  very  curious  and  interesting  experiments,  by  Dr.  Brown-S^quard,     The  first 

^  observations  were  made  upon  two  men  executed  by  decapitation.    Thirteen  hours  and 

ten  minutes  after  death,  wlien  the  muscular  irritability  had  entirely  disappeared  and  was 

succeeded  by  cadaveric  rigidity,  a  quantity  of  fresh,  defibrinated  venous  blo<:>d,  from  the 

human  subject^  was  ityected  into  the  arteries  of  one  hand  and  was  returned  by  the  veins. 

Lit  was  afterward  reinjected  several  times  daring  a  period  of  thirty  five  minutes.     The 

Iwhoie  time  occupied  in  the  different  injections  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.     Ten 

ainutes  after  the  last  iiyection^  and  about  fourteen  hours  after  death,  the  irritability  was 

found  to  have  returned,  in  a  marked  degree,  in  twelve  muscles  of  the  hand.    There  were 

^only  two  muscles  out  of  the  nineteen,  in  which  the  irritability  could  not  be  demonstrated. 

Dbne  hours  after,  the  irritability  still  existed,  but  it  disappeared  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

Tlie  second  observation  was  essentiallj  the  same,  except  that  defibrinated  blood 

rom  the  dog  was  used,  and  the  experiments  were  made  upon  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 

iXhe  irritability  was  restored  in  all  of  the  muscles,  and  it  persisted,  the  cadaveric  rigidity 

Slaving  disappeared,  twenty  hours  after  decapitation.    The«ie  experiments  are  exceedingly 

[iteresting,  as  showing  the  dependence  of  irritability  upon   certain  of  the  processes 

nutrition,  which  are  probably  restored,  though  temporarily  and  imperfectly,  by  the 

njection  of  fresh  blood.     They  are  also  important  in  connection  with  tl»e  study  of 

J  cadaveric  rigidity  of  muscles,  a  condition  which  follows  the  loss  of  their  so-called  vital 

The  subject  of  cadaveric  rigidity  will  be  ftUly  diBcnssed  as  one  of  the  phe- 

i  of  death. 
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Muscular  Contraction, 

The  Btimnlns  of  the  will,  oonvejed  through  the  conductors  of  motor  mflneDceB  from 
the  brain  to  a  muscle  or  set  of  muscles,  produces  an  impression  upon  the  muscular  fibres 
and  causes  them  to  contract.  In  parts  where  the  muscles  have  been  exercised  and  edu- 
cated, this  action  is  regulated  with  exquisite  nicety,  so  that  the  most  delicate  and  rapid, 
as  well  as  powerful  contractions  may  be  produced.  Certain  movements,  not  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  are  produced  as  the  result  of  unconscious  reflection  from  a  nervous 
centre,  along  the  motor  conductors,  of  an  impression  made  upon  sensitive  nerves.  During 
this  action,  certain  important  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  muscles  themselves.  They 
change  in  form,  consistence,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  their  constitution ;  the  diflferent 
periods  of  their  stimulation,  contraction,  and  relaxation  are  positive  and  well-marked ; 
their  nutrition  is  for  the  time  modified ;  they  develop  galvanic  currents ;  and,  in  short, 
they  present  a  number  of  general  phenomena,  distinct  from  the  results  of  their  action, 
that  are  more  or  less  interesting  and  important  to  the  physiologist 

The  most  striking  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  muscular  action  is  shortening  and 
hardening  of  the  fibres.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the  action  of  any  well-developed 
muscle  to  appreciate  these  changes.  The  active  shortening  is  shown  by  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  points  of  attachment,  and  the  hardening  is  sufficiently  palpable.    The  latter 

phenomenon  is  marked  in  proportion  to 
the  development  of  the  true  muscular 
tissue  and  its  freedom  from  inert  mat- 
ter, such  as  fat.  We  have  already  seen 
that  it  is  the  muscular  substance  alone 
which  has  the  property  of  contraction ; 
and  we  have  shown  that  this  action  in- 
creases the  consumption  of  oxygen  and 
probably  of  other  matters,  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  and  some  other 
excrementitious  principles,  and  that  it 
develops  heat. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  and 
constant  changes  in  the  form  and  con- 
sistence of  the  muscles  during  contrac- 
tion, their  actual  volume  is  unchanged, 
or  it  undergoes  modifications  so  slight 
that  they  may  practically  be  disre- 
garded. Experiments  upon  this  point 
have  been  so  uniform  in  their  results, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to 
til  em  in  detail.  All  modem  observers 
accept  the  results  of  the  older  experi- 
ments, in  which  muscles  have  been  made 
to  contract  in  a  vessel  of  water  con- 
nected with  a  small  upright  tube,  show- 
ing that,  when  the  muscles  are  in  active 
contraction  as  the  result  of  a  galvanic 
stimulus,  the  elevation  of  the  liquid  in 
the  tube  is  unchanged.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  a  muscle,  while  it  hard- 
ens and  changes  in  form  during  contraction,  does  not  sensibly  change  in  its  actual  volume. 

Changes  in  the  Farm  of  the  Muscular  Fibres  during  Contraction, — It  has  been  found 
exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  a  question  apparently  so  simple  as  that  of  the  change 


Fio.  ISQ.-^ApparaUtA  to  shmo  that  mwtef^  do  not  increase 

in  volume  during  contraction.    (Marey.) 
A,  vessel  of  water,  provided  with  a  tube  (C);  B,  galvanic  ap- 
paratus ;  D,  nerve,  to  which  the  stimoias  is  applied. 
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iQ  form  which  the  mnscnlar  fibres  undergo  during  contraction ;  and  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  this  single  point  has  been  definitively  settled.  The  idea  that  the  fibres 
do  not  shorten,  bnt  that  they  assume  a  zigzag  arrangement  daring  contraction,  is  not 
adopted  by  any  modem  writers.  All  are  now  agreed  that  in  muscular  contraction 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  fibre,  exactly  compensating  its  diminution  in 
length.  This  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  microscopical  examinations,  and  the  only 
points  now  to  determine  are  the  exact  mechanism  of  this  transverse  enlargement,  its 
duration,  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  excited,  and  its  physiological  modifications. 
These  questions,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  elaborate 
investigations  by  Helmholtz,  Du  Bob-Reymond,  Aeby,  Marey,  and  others ;  and,  although 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow  these  experimenters  through  all  of  their  investigations, 
many  points  have  been  developed,  particularly  by  the  system  of  registering  the  muscular 
movements,  that  possess  considerable  physiological  importance. 

One  essential  condition  in  the  study  of  the  mechanism  of  muscular  contraction  is  to 
imitate,  in  a  muscle  or  a  part  of  a  muscle  that  can  be  subjected  to  direct  observation,  the 
force  that  naturally  excites  it  to  contraction.  The  application  of  electricity  to  the  nerve 
is  beyond  all  question  the  most  perfect  method  that  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
We  can  in  this  way  excite  a  single  contraction,  or,  by  employing  a  rapid  succession  of 
currents,  we  can  excite  either  continuous  or  tetanic  action.  While  the  electric  current  is 
not  identical  with  the  nervous  force,  it  is  the  best  substitute  we  can  employ  in  experi- 
ments upon  muscular  contractility,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  affecting  the  physical 
and  chemical  integrity  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissue.  In  studying  this  subject,  we 
shall  first  follow  some  of  the  experiments  upon  muscular  contraction  excited  artificially, 
and  then  apply  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  strictly  physiological  actions  of  muscles. 

There  are  two  classes  of  phenomena  that  may  be  produced  by  electrical  excitation  of 
motor  nerves :  1.  When  the  stimulus  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  single  discharge,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  muscular  contraction.  2.  Under  a  rapid  succession  of  discharges,  the 
muscle  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  permanent,  or  tetanic  contraction.  It  will  greatly  facilitate 
our  comprehension  of  the  subject  to  study  these  phenomena  separately  and  successively. 

The  muscular  contraction  produced  by  a  single  stimulus  applied  to  the  nerve  is  called 
by  the  French,  secouue  (shock),  and  by  the  Germans,  Zuehung  (convulsion).  It  will  be 
convenient  for  us  to  employ  some  term  that  will  express  thb  sudden  action  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  as  distinguished  from  the  contraction  that  takes  place  on  repeated  stimula- 
tion or  in  continued  muscular  efibrt ;  and  we  shall  designate  a  single  muscular  contraction, 
then,  as  spasm,  applying  the  term  tetanus,  to  continued  action. 

Spasm  produced  hy  Artificial  Excitation, — If  an  electric  discharge,  even  very  feeble, 
be  applied  to  a  motor  nerve  connected  with  a  fresh  muscle,  it  is  followed  by  a  sudden 
contraction,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  rapid  relaxation.  Under  this  stimulation,  the  muscle 
shortens  by  about  three-tenths  of  its  entire  length.  The  form  of  the  contraction,  as 
registered  by  the  apparatus  of  Ilelmholtz,  Marey,  and  others  who  have  applied  the 
so-called  graphic  method  to  the  study  of  muscular  action,  presents  certain  interesting 
peculiarities.  We  shall  give,  however,  only  the  general  characters  of  this  action,  with- 
out discussing  in  detail  the  complicated  apparatus  employed. 

According  to  Helmholtz,  the  whole  period  of  a  single  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  a  frog  is  a  little  less  then  one-third  of  a  second.  The  mus- 
cles of  mammals  and  birds  contract  more  rapidly,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  essential 
characters  of  the  contraction  are  the  same.  The  following  are  the  periods  occupied  by 
these  different  phenomena : 

Interral  between  stimulation  and  contraction 0"-020 

Contraction 0"-180 

Relaxation 0"-105 

0"-305 
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The  daration  of  the  electric  current  applied  to  the  nerve  is  only  0'''0008.  Ck>ntrao- 
tion,  however,  does  not  follow  immediately,  there  being  an  interval,  called  pose^  of  about 
one-fiftieth  pf  a  second.  The  contraction  then  follows,  which  is  succeeded  by  gradual 
relaxation,  the  former  being  a  little  longer  than  the  latter.  This  description  represents 
the  contraction  of  an  entire  muscle,  but  it  does  not  indicate  the  changes  in  form  of  the 
individual  fibres,  a  point  much  more  difi&cult  to  determine  satisfactorily.  It  is  pretty 
well  established,  however,  that  a  single  fibre,  with  its  irritability  unimpaired,  becomes 
contracted  and  swollen  at  the  point  where  the  stimulation  is  applied.  Now,  the  question 
is  whether,  in  normal  contraction  of  the  fibres  in  obedience  to  the  natural  nervous  stimu- 
lus, there  be  a  uniform  shortening  of  the  whole  fibre,  a  shortening  of  those  portions  only 
that  are  the  seat  of  the  terminations  of  the  motor  nerves,  or  a  peristaltic  shortening  and 
swellmg,  rapidly  running  the  length  of  the  fibre. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Aeby,  which  have  been  repeated  and  extended  by  Marey, 
demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that,  when  one  extremity  of  a  muscle  is  excited,  a  contrac- 
tion occurs  at  that  point  and  is  propagated  along  the  muscle  in  the  form  of  a  wave,  ex- 
actly like  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  except  that  it  is  more  rapid.  Both  Aeby 
and  Marey  have  succeeded  in  measuring  the  rapidity  of  the  wave,  and  tliey  find  it  to  be 
about  forty  inches  per  second.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  physiological  action  of 
muscles,  Aeby  advances  the  theory  that  shortening  of  the  fibres  takes  place  wherever  a 

stimulus  is  received,  and  that 
this  is  propagated  in  the  form  of 
a  wave,  which  meets  in  its  course 
another  wave  starting  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  stimulation.  As 
we  know  that  the  motor  nerves 
terminate  at  different  points  by 
becoming  fused,  as  it  were,  with 
the  sarcolemma,  we  can  readily 
comprehend,  under  this  theory, 
how  tlie  simultaneous  contrac- 
tion of  all  the  fibres  of  a  muscle 
is  produced  by  stimulation  of  its 
motor  nerve.  This  idea  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  accompanying  dia- 
TiQ.160.— IHaffram  of  the  muscular  tpave.    (Aeby.)  gram.     Although  this  vie W  of  the 

physiological  action  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  is  extremely  probable,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  it  has  been  absolutely 
demonstrated ;  but  it  is  certainly  more  satisfactory  and  better  sustained  by  experimental 
facts  than  any  theory  that  has  hitherto  been  advanced. 

Mechanism  of  prolonged  Muscular  Contraction, — By  a  voluntary  effort  we  are  able 
to  produce  a  muscular  contraction  of  a  certain  duration,  and  of  a  power,  within  certain 
limits,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  force  we  may  desire  to  produce ;  but,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  the  muscle  becomes  fatigued,  and  it  may  become  exhausted  to  the  extent  that 
it  will  not  respond  to  the  normal  stimulus.  This  is  the  kind  of  muscular  action  most 
interesting  to  us  as  physiologists. 

The  experiments  of  Marey  seem  to  show  precisely  how  far  the  nervous  action  that 
gives  rise  to  a  powerful  and  continuous  muscular  contraction  can  be  imitated  by  elec- 
tricity. Calling  the  movement  produced  by  a  single  electric  discharge,  secousse^  which 
we  have  translated  by  the  word  spasm,  he  calls  the  persistent  contraction,  tetanus.  We 
shall  adopt  this  name  to  distinguish  persistent  muscular  action  from  the  single  contrac- 
tion that  we  have  just  described. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  continued  current  of  galvanic  electricity  passed  through  a 
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nerve  or  a  muscle  does  not  induce  mnscniar  contraction ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  car- 
rent  is  closed  or  broken,  that  any  action  is  observed.  But  if  we  employ  statical  elec- 
tricity, a  mascolar  spasm  occurs  at  every  discharge,  proportiohate,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  power  of  the  excitation.  If  the  discharges  be  very  frequently  repeated,  or  if  a  gal- 
vanic current  be  applied,  broken  by  an  interrupting  apparatus,  the  spasms  follow  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  In  experimenting  upon  the  muscles  of  the  frog,  with  a  regis- 
tering apparatus,  Marey  has  found  that,  with  a  gradual  increase  in  tbe  rapidity  of  the 
electric  shocks,  the  individual  muscular  spasms  become  less  and  less  distinct,  and  that 
finally  the  coutraction  is  permanent  His  diagrams  show  well-marked  spasms  under 
ten  excitations  per  second,  a  more  complete  fusion  of  the  different  acts  with  twenty 
per  second,  and  a  complete  fusion,  or  tetanus,  with  twenty-seven  per  second.  When 
the  contraction  had  become  continuous,  there  was  an  elevation  in  the  line,  showing 
increased  power,  as  the  excitations  became  more  and  more  frequent.  This  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  contraction  that  occurs  in  the  physiological  action  of  muscles.  Although 
the  nervous  force  is  not  by  any  means  identical  with  electricity,  either  the  interrupted 
galvanic  current  or  a  succession  of  statical  discharges  is  capable  of  producing  a  muscular 
action  very  like  that  wbich  is  involved  in  voluntary  movements.  The  observations 
of  Marey,  showing  that  the  intensity  of  what  he  terms  artificial  tetanic  contraction 
is  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  wbich  the  electric  discharges  succeed  each  other, 
are  exceedingly  interesting  in  their  practical  applications ;  and  an  important  question  at 
once  arises  regarding  the  nervous  force  that  excites  voluntary  motion.  Is  this  a  series  of 
discharges,  as  it  were,  producing  a  power  of  muscular  contraction  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  rapidity  ?  In  view  of  the  experiments  just  cited,  this  theory  is  very  probable ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  effect  of  a  rapid  succession  of  electric  discharges  almost  exactly  simu- 
lates the  normal  action  of  muscles.  That  vibrations,  more  or  less  regular,  actually  occur 
in  muscular  contraction,  has  been  settled  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  researches  of  Wollaston, 
Ilaughton,  and  more  lately  by  Helmholtz,  the  latter  having  recognized  a  musical  tone  in 
contracting  muscles,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  number  of  impressions  per  second 
made  upon  the  nerve.  He  farther  devised  an  ingenious  method  of  recognizing  the  tone, 
by  filling  the  ears  with  wax  and  contracting  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles.  Marey 
has  found,  in  repeating  this  experiment,  that  the  tone  may  be  changed  by  modifying  the 
intensity  of  the  muscular  action.  With  the  jaws  feebly  contracted,  a  grave  sound  is 
produced,  and  this  can  be  raised  one-fifth,  by  contracting  the  muscles  as  forcibly  as 
possible. 

The  nerves  are  not  capable  of  conducting  an  artificial  stimulus  for  an  indefinite  period, 
nor  are  the  muscles  able  to  contract  for  more  than  a  limited  time  upon  the  reception  of 
such  an  excitation.  The  electric  current  may  be  made  to  destroy  for  d  time  both  the 
nervous  and  muscular  irritability ;  and  these  properties  become  gradually  extinguished,  the 
parts  becoiiiinpr  fatijjued  before  they  are  completely  exhausted.  Precisely  the  same  phe-  • 
nomena  are  observed  in  the  physiological  action  of  muscles.  When  a  muscle  is  fatigued 
artificially,  a  tetanic  condition  is  excited  more  and  more  easily,  but  the  intensity  of  the 
contraction  proportionally  diminishes.  Muscles  contracting  in  obedience  to  an  effort  of 
the  will  pass  through  the  same  stages  of  action.  It  is  probable  that  constant  contraction 
is  excited  more  and  more  easily  as  the  muscles  become  fatigued,  because  the  nervous 
force  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity.  It  is  certain  that  the  vigor  of  contraction  at  the 
same  time  progressively  diminishes. 

Electric  Phenomena  in  the  Mysclea. — It  was  ascertained  a  number  of  years  ago,  by 
Matteucci,  that  all  living  muscles  are  the  seat  of  electric  currents,  which  are  not  very 
powerful,  it  is  true,  but  still  are  suflSciently  marked  to  be  detected  by  ordinary  galvanome- 
ters. It  is  difiicnlt,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  appreciate  the  physiological 
significance  of  this  fact,  and  we  shall  therefore  merely  allude  to  the  chief  electric  phe- 
nomena that  are  ordinarily  observed,  without  attempting  to  follow  out  the  elaborate  and 
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curious  experiments  since  made  by  Dn  Bois-Rejmond  and  others.  One  of  the  most  rim- 
pie  methods  of  demonstrating  this  current  is  to  prepare  the  leg  of  a  frog  with  the  cmral 
nerve  attached,  and  to  applj  one  portion  of  the  nerve  to  the  deep  parts  of  an  incised 

muscle  and  the  other  to  the 
surface.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
nection is  made,  a  contraction 
of  the  leg  takes  place.  The 
same  fact  may  be  demonstrated 
with  an  ordinary  galvanometer ; 
but  the  evidence  obtained  by 
the  frog^s  leg,  when  the  experi- 
ment is  properly  performed,  is 
sufficiently  conclusive. 

Matteucci  constructed  out  of 
the  fresh  muscles  from  the  thigh 
of  the  frog,  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  frog-battery ;  which  ex- 
hibits these  currents  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  their  intensity 
being  in  direct  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber of  elements  in  the  pile.  To 
do  this,  he  takes  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh 
from  several  frogs,  removing 
the  bones,  and  arranges  them  in 
a  series,  each  with  its  conical 
extremity  inserted  into  the  cen- 
tral cavity  of  the  one  below. 
In  this  way  the  external  sur- 
face of  each  thigh  except  the 
last  is  in  contact  with  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  one  below. 
If  the  two  extremities  of  the 
pile  be  now  connected  with  a  galvanometer,  quite  a  powerful  current  from  the  internal 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  muscle  may  be  demonstrated.  In  a  pile  formed  of  ten  ele- 
ments, the  needle  of  a  galvanometer  was  deviated  to  from  80°  to  40°. 

Electric  currents  are  observed  in  all  living  muscles,  but  they  are  most  marked  in  the 
mammalia  and  warm-blooded  animals.  They  exist,  also^  for  a  certain  time  after  death. 
Artificial  tetanus  of  the  muscles,  however,  instead  of  intensifying  the  current,  causes  the 
galvanometer  to  recede.  If,  for  example,  the  needle  of  the  instrument  show  a  deviation 
of  80°  during  repose,  when  the  muscle  is  excited  to  tetanic  contraction,  it  will  return  so 
as  to  mark  only  10°  or  15°.  This  phenomenon  b  observed  only  during  a  continued  mus- 
cular contraction,  and  it  does  not  attend  a  single  spasm. 


Fio.  1 61 .  ^Muaenlar  current  in  the  frog.    (Bernard.) 

Fig.  1,  portion  of  the  th\gh,  with  the  skin  removed :  a,  sur&oe  of  the 
masclefi ;  &,  section ;  the  direction  of  the  current  is  indicated  by  the 
arrow. 

Fig.  2,  the  nerve  of  a  frog's  leg  (the  leg  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  section  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  muscle.  There  is  no  contrac- 
tion, because  it  is  necessary  that  a  portion  of  the  nerve  should  be 
raised  up. 

Fig.  8.  a  portion  of  the  nerve  is  raised  with  a  glass  rod.  The  contraction 
of  the  galvanoscoplc  leg  occurs  at  the  making  of  the  circuit,  because 
the  current  follows  the  course  of  the  nerve,  or  is  direct. 

Fig.  4,  the  contraction  here  occurs  at  the  breaking  of  the  circuit,  because 
the  direction  of  the  current  is  opposite  the  course  of  the  nerve,  or  is 
inverse. 


Muscular  Effort. — The  mere  voluntary  movement  of  parts  of  the  body,  when  there 
is  no  obstacle  to  be  overcome  or  no  great  amount  of  force  is  required,  is  very  different 
from  a  muscular  effort.  For  example,  in  ordinary  progression  there  is  simply  a  move- 
ment produced  by  the  action  of  the  proper  muscles,  almost  without  our  consciousness, 
and  this  is  unattended  with  any  modification  in  the  circulation  or  respiration ;  but,  if  we 
attempt  to  lift  a  heavy  weight,  to  jump,  to  strike  a  powerful  blow,  or  to  make  any  vigor- 
ous effort,  the  action  is  very  different.  In  the  latter  instance,  we  prepare  for  the  mus- 
cular action  by  inflating  the  lungs,  closing  the  glottis,  and  contracting  more  or  less  forci- 
bly the  expiratory  muscles,  so  as  to  render  the  thorax  rigid  and  unyielding ;  and,  hy 
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a  concentrated  effort  of  the  will,  the  proper  muscles  are  then  brought  into  action. 
This  remarkable  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  due  to  simple 
effort  and  independent  of  the  particnlar  muscular  act  that  is  to  be  accomplished,  com- 
presses the  contents  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  and  obstructs  verj  materially  the  venous 
circulation  in  the  large  vessels.  It  is  well  known  that  hernia  is  frequently  produced  in 
this  way ;  the  veins  of  the  face  and  neck  become  turgid ;  the  conjunctiva  may  become 
eochymosed;  and  sometimes  aneurismal  sacs  are  ruptured.  An  effort  of  this  kind  is 
generally  of  short  duration,  and  it  cannot,  indeed,  be  prolonged  beyond  the  time  during 
which  respiration  can  be  conveniently  arrested.  At  its  conclusion  there  is  commonly  a 
prolonged  expiration,  which  is  audible  and  somewhat  violent  at  its  commencement. 

There  are  degrees  of  effort  which  are  not  attended  with  this  powerful  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  in  which  the  glottis  is  not  completely  closed ; 
and  an  opening  into  the  trachea  or  larynx,  rendering  immobility  of  the  thorax  impossi- 
ble, does  not  interfere  with  certain  acts  that  require  considerable  muscular  power.  If 
we  examine  a  dog  with  the  glottis  exposed,  when  he  makes  violent  efforts  to  escape,  we 
can  see  that  the  opening  is  firmly  closed.  This  fact  we  have  often  observed  in  vivisec- 
tions ;  but  Longet  has  shown  that  dogs  with  an  opening  into  the  trachea  are  frequently 
able  to  run  and  leap  with  *^  astonishing  agility.^'  He  also  saw  a  horse,  with  a  large 
canula  in  the  trachea,  that  performed  severe  labor  and  drew  heavily-loaded  wagons  in 
the  streets  of  Paris. 

Passive  Organs  of  jLocomotion. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  fully  and  in  detail  all  of  the  varied  and  complex 
movements  produced  by  muscular  action.  Many  of  these,  such  as  the  movements  of 
deglutition  and  of  respiration,  are  necessarily  considered  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tions of  which  they  form  a  part ;  but  others  are  purely  anatomical  questions.  Associ- 
ated and  antagonistic  movements,  automatic  and  reflex  movements,  etc.,  belong  to  the 
history  of  the  motor  nerves  and  will  be  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  study  of  locomotion  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  cer- 
tain passive  organs,  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  ligaments.  Although  a  complete  history 
of  the  structure  of  these  parts  trenches  somewhat  upon  the  domain  of  anatomy,  wo  are 
tempted  to  give  a  brief  description  of  their  histology,  as  it  will  complete  our  account  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  organs  of 
generation,  which  will  be  taken  up  hereafter. 

Locomotion  is  effected  by  the  muscles  acting  upon  certain  passive,  movable  parts. 
These  are  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  aponeuroses,  and  tendons.  We  have  already 
described  the  fibrous  structures,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  study  the  bones  and  car- 
tilages. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Bones. — The  number,  classification,  and  relations  of  the 
bones  are  (luestions  belonging  to  descriptive  anatomy  ;  and  the  only  points  we  propose  to 
consider  refer  to  their  general,  or  microscopical  structure. 

Every  bone,  be  it  long  or  short,  is  composed  of  what  is  called  the  fundamental  sub- 
stance, marked  by  microscopic  cavities  and  canals  of  peculiar  form.  The  cavities  con- 
tain corpuscular  bodies,  called  bone-corpuscles.  The  canals  of  larger  size  serve  for  the 
passage  of  blood-vesHcIs,  while  the  smaller  canals  (canalicnli)  connect  the  cavities  with 
each  other  and  finally  with  the  vascular  tubes.  Many  of  the  bones  present  a  medullary 
cavity,  filled  with  a  peculiar  structure,  called  marrow.  In  almost  all  bones  there  are  two 
distinct  portions ;  one,  which  is  exceedingly  compact,  and  the  other,  more  or  less  spongy 
or  cancellated.  The  bones  are  also  invested  with  a  membrane,  containing  vessels  an<? 
nerves,  called  the  periosteum. 

The  method  usually  employed  in  the  study  of  the  bones  is  by  thin  sections  made  in 
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varions  directions  and  examined  either  in  their  natural  coodition  or  with  tlie  ca]c« 
mntler  renjovod  by  maceration  in  weak  acid  solutions.  By  the  first  method,  we  tmn 
make  oat  the  relatioos  of  the  fundamental  substance,  the  direction  and  rehitions  of  the 
vascular  canals,  and  the  form,  size,  relations,  and  connections  of  the  hone-cavities  and 
small  canals.  By  the  latter  method,  we  can  isolate  and  study  the  organic  and  coj|ni8ciilar 
elements. 

Fimdamrntal  Snhsttmee. — This  constitates  the  trne  bony  subptanco,  the  medallaf^ 
contents,  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  being  simply  accessory.  It  is  composed  of  a  p^ealta 
organic  matter,  called  osteine,  combined  with  varions  inorganic  salts,  in  whicli  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  largely  predominates.  In  addition  to  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  bones 
oont^dn  carbonate  of  lime,  fluoride  of  calcium,  phosjibate  of  ma^esia  and  of  soda,  and 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  organic  and  inorganio  matters  are 
somewhat  variable ;  but  the  average  is  about  one-tbird  of  the  former  to  two-tliirds  of 
salts.    ThJB  proportion  is  necessary  to  the  proper  consistence  and  tonghness  of  the  bones. 


>m::\ 
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tiktmrtertf,    (f^iipjwy.) 
a,  a,  <»,  vascular  rtinalA ;  h,  b,  ?),  Uicnna*  and  candlcnll  l» 
Uie  AiQilAmioQtal  6ubst4Uicu. 
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Fm.  \fS.^Lo^gitw1ifial  Mfction  qf   hont>^  fr&m  the 
plates  Ariri> 


Anatomically,  the  fundamental  substance  of  the  bones  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  regu- 
lar, concentric  lamellfp,  about  ^rh^  ^^  ^^  i^<^^'  ^  thickness.  This  matter  is  of  an  indefinite' 
ly  and  faintly  strifitcd  appearance,  but  it  cnimotbo  reduced  to  distinct  fibres.  In  the  long 
hones,  the  arrnngeuient  of  the  lamellre  is  quite  regular,  surrounding  the  Haversian  cnnnis, 
and  forming  what  are  sometimes  called  the  Haversian  rorls,  following  in  their  direction 
the  length  of  the  bone.  In  the  short,  thick  bones  the  lanielhe  are  more  irregular,  fre- 
quently radiating  from  the  central  portion  to  the  periphery »  These  peculiarities  in  the 
disposition  of  the  fundamental  substance  will  be  more  readily  understood  after  a  de^rip* 
tion  of  the  Haversian  canals. 

The  Haversian  canals  exist  in  the  compact  bony  structure.  They  are  either  absent  or 
very  rare  in  the  spongy  and  reticulated  portions.    Their  form  is  rounded  or  ovoid,  the  largo 
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a&ls  Wing  sometimes  qatt^  irregular.  In  the  long  bones  their  direction  m  geneniHy  Ion- 
b^tndina),  ukhuiLj^h  tht^y  anastomu^e  by  tutt^ral  briinchei$.  Each  one  of  thesu  canaJs  con- 
I  s  blood-vcAsel,  and  their  disposition  constitutes  the  vascular  arrangement  uf  tlie  bone^. 
rare  all  connected  with  the  upeninfrs  on  the  surface  of  the  bonei*,  by  which  the  arte- 
ies  penetrati^  and  tlie  veins  emerge.  Their  ai^e,  of  course,  is  variable.  According  to 
lappev,  the  hkr'*eHt  are  about  j^  and  the  smallest,  ^J^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their 
iver&gc  fiize  is  from  yj-^  to  ,1^  of  an  inch.  In  a  transverse  section  of  a  long  bone,  the 
iaveraian  canals  maj  be  seen  cut  across  and  Burrounded  by  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
aell«».  In  a  longitudinal  section  the  course  and  anaatomoaes  may  he  studldh 
LaeumB. — The  fundamental  substance  is  everywhere  marked  by  irreguhir,  micro- 
ieopic  excavations,  of  a  peculiar  form,  called  lacuncB  or  osteoplasts.  These  were  at  one 
ne  Bupftoaed  to  be  corpuscles  of  calcareoxis  matter  and  were  known  as  the  bono-cor- 
^usclcs ;  but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  this  appearance  is  due  to  tlie  imperfect 
metho<lH  **f  preparation  of  the  thin  sections  of  bone.  They  are  connected  witlf  nnmer- 
;>ns  little  canals,  giving  them  a  stellate  appearance.  These  are  most  numerous  at  the 
let.  The  lacunie  measore  from  ^^  to  ^i^  of  an  inch  in  their  long  diameter,  by  about 
r  of  an  iiicli  in  width.  They  contain  the  true  bone-coqyusclea,  which  we  shall  jires- 
}  des*^ribc. 

eK/i.— These  are  little  wavj  canals,  connecting  the  laconse  with  each  other 
nting  a  communication  betweea  the  first  series  of  lacunm  and  the  Haversian 


-.J^^  ■^«K,-: 
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^  1«  1*  MCliOD  of  liiff  navertlJUi  e^ftnaU :  2.  section  of  a  loniHtudlnal  wmnl  dMdnd  »l  tli«  point  of  its  ani^storuonis  with 
A  mwtfw*  carnal     Arriitii'd  Ibe  cauuUe,  cut  acrose  |>tfr|)tudictiLartjr,  mm  tMUca  iim  laciuitt^  twtUi  tbvir  caiioJlcul^u 


aata.  Each  osteoplast  presents  from  eighteen  to  twenty  canaliculi  radiating  fipom  its 
orders.  Their  length  is  from  yl^  to  ,^  of  an  inch,  and  tiieir  diameter,  about  jxl^u  ^^ 
I  inch.    The  arrangement  of  the  Haversian  canals,  lacunia,  and  canaliculi  is  shown  in 

B^m-eelU  or  CorpuMcU$. — By  treating  perfectly  fresh  specimens  of  bone  with  weak 

eid  fiolutioniv  Virchow  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  stellate  cells  or  corpuscles, 

xactly  filling  up   the  lacnn«o  and  sending   prolunpitions  into  the  canaliculi.     These 

ucturet*  have  since  been  studied  by  Rongot,  who  has  succeeded  in  demonstniting  tliem 

frc*h  boncH  from  the  fcetuj*,  without  using  any  reagent.    They  are  stellate,  granular, 

^tb  a  largo  nnclous  and  several  nucleoli,  and  are  of  exactly  the  size  and  form  of  the 
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lacQnfB.     They  send  oiit  prolongationg  into  the  canalicull,  but  it  has  been  imjjossibl©  to 
ascertain  positively  whether  or  not  they  form  memliranes  lining  the  canal i en U  tUroogh- 

out  their  entire  len^^h. 


\NlC' 


i> 


m 


Mnrr&w  of  tht  Bone*.— The  peetdiar 
stnicture  railed  marrow  is  found  in  the  me- 
dal lary  cavities  of  the  long  boiiea,  filUng 
them  completely  and  moulded  to  all  the 
irregularities  of  tbeir  etiirface.  It  is  nlsci 
found  filling  the  cella  of  the  e^pongy  portion. 
In  other  words^  with  the  exception  of  the 
vascular  canals^  lacuna^  and  canaiiouli,  the 
marrow  fills  all  the  upaces  in  the  fundament- 
al substance.  We  know  very  little  of  the 
functions  of  the  marrow,  and  we  ^l)all  there- 
fore pass  it  over  with  a  brief  description. 

It  is  now  settled  that  the  cavitiea  of  the 
bones  are  not  lined  with  a  membrane  corre- 
sponding to  the  periosteum,  and  tLat  the 
marrow  is  applied  directly  to  the  bony  sub- 
Btaiiee.  In  the  fa?tQs  and  in  very  voting 
children,  the  marrow  is  red  and  very  vascu- 
kr.  In  the  adult  it  is  yellow  in  some  bones 
and  gray  or  gelatin iform  in  others.  It  con- 
tains certain  peculiar  cells  and  nuclei,  with 

araorf>houB  matter,  adipose  vesicles^  connective  tissue^  blood-vessels,  and  nerves, 

MeduUocelU. — Robin  has  described  little  bodies,  existing  both  in  the  fonn  of  celk 

and  free  nuclei,  called  tnedtdloccUs.    T^iese  are  found  in  greater  or  less  number  in  die 


Fig.  1  W.«-7Vvf  ff#r*'^r 
ijf  ih*  human  hurt* 


ii»,  from  0tJi  ithafi 


<^Tom  tt  uhtitoi^iph  ukva  ut  Ihe  UniltM]  fitJitoa  A^ujy 
jytedlcnl  MuiHmm.) 
Thto  figure  tfl  Introduwxl  for  tbo  n'n.wn  Mint  It  \$  a  co|»y 
of  A  ptioiQfraph  of  tho  octiiat  structure. 
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Fto.  HfL—Bon^-corpv^otet^  rcith  lAMr  ptHfknffati^i*,    (Hollett) 


bones  at  all  ages«»  bnt  they  are  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  (he  amorphous  matter  and 
fat-cells  are  deficient.  The  nuclei  are  spherieal,  with  bordera  sometimes  irregiilur^  gen- 
^erally  without  nucleoli,  finely  granular,  and  from  ^^  to  y^  of  an  indi  in  diameter. 
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They  are  iosolable  in  acetic  acid.  The  c^lls  are  less  numerous  than  the  free  naclei.  They 
are  spherical  or  slightly  polyhedric,  contain  a  few  pale  granulations,  are  rendered  pale 
bat  are  not  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  and  they  measure  about  y^vz  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter. 

Myeloplax€$, — These  are  irregular,  nucleated  patches,  also  describeii  by  Robin,  more 
abundant  in  the  spongy  portions  of  the  bones  than  in  the  medullary  canals,  and  are 
applied  to  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  bones.  They  are  exceedingly  irregular  in  size  and 
form  (measuring  from  -j^^  to  yf^  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  are  finely  granular,  and  present 
from  two  to  twenty  or  thirty  nuclei.  The  nuclei  are  clear,  ovoid,  geuerally  with  a  nucle- 
olus, and  are  from  ^^  to  j^  of  an  inch  long,  by  -^-^^  or  j,\,|j  of  an  inch  broad.  The 
myeloplazes  are  rendered  pale  by  acetic  acid,  and  the  nuclei  are  then  brought  out  more 
distinctly. 

In  addition  to  the  anatomical  elements  just  described,  the  marrow  contains  a  few  very 
delicate  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  most  of  which  accompany  the  blood-vessels.  In 
the  foetus,  the  adipose  vesicles  are  few  or  may  be  absent ;  but  in  the  adult  they  are  quite 
numerous,  and  in  some  bones  they  seem  to  constitute  the  whole  mass  of  the  marrow. 
They  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  fat-cells  in  other  situations.  Holding  these  different 
structures  together,  is  a  variable  quantity  of  semitransparcnt,  amorphous,  or  slightly 
granular  matter. 

The  nutrient  artery  of  the  bones  sends  branches  to  the  marrow,  generally  two  in 
number  for  the  long  bones,  which  are  distributed  between  the  various  anatomical  elements 
and  finally  surround  the  fatty  lobules  and  the  fat-vesicles  with  a  delicate  capillary  plexus. 
The  veins  correspond  to  the  arteries  in  their  distribution.  The  nerves  follow  the  arteries 
and  are  lost  when  these  vessels  no  longer  present  a  muscular  coat.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  presence  of  lymphatics  in  any  part  of  the  bones  or  in  the  periosteum. 

The  only  point  of  physiological  interest  connected  with  the  marrow  is,  that  it  has 
been  found  to  possess,  in  common  with  the  periosteum  but  in  a  less  degree,  the  property 
of  generating  true  bony  substances.  We  shall  see  farther  on,  that  the  periosteum  is  not 
only  very  important  to  the  nutrition  of  the  bones,  but  that  it  will  generate  bone  when 
transplanted  into  vascular  parts.  M.  Oilier,  who  has  made  a  very  extended  series  of 
experiments  up<m  the  physiological  properties  of  the  periosteum,  endeavored  to  produce 
bone  by  transplanting  portions  of  marrow,  but  was  unsuccessful.  M.  Goujon,  however, 
has  lately  been  more  fortunate.  He  has  found  that  frequently,  but  not  always,  marrow 
transplanted  into  the  muscular  tissue  will  generate  bone,  particularly  the  marrow  taken 
from  young  bones,  but  the  bony  tissue  thus  formed  is  soon  absorbed. 

Periosteum. — In  most  of  the  bones  the  periosteum  presents  a  single  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue,  but  in  some  of  the  long  bones  two  or  three  layers  may  be  demonstrated.  This 
membrane  adheres  to  the  bone  but  can  generally  be  separated  without  much  difllculty. 
It  covers  the  bones  coniplotoly,  except  at  the  articular  surfaces,  where  its  x>lace  is  supplied 
by  cartilaginous  incrustation.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  fibres  of  the  white  inelastic  variety, 
with  numerous  small  elastic  fibres,  bloml- vessels,  nerves,  and  a  few  adipose  vesicles. 

The  arterial  branches  ramifyini;  in  the  periosteum  are  quite  numerous,  forming  a  close, 
anastomosing  j)lexns,  which  sends  numerous  small  branches  into  the  bony  substance. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  the  veins.  The  distribution  of  the  veins 
in  the  bony  substance  has  been  very  little  studied. 

The  nerves  of  the  periosteum  are  very  abundant  and  form  in  its  substance  quite  a 
close  plexus. 

The  adipose  tissue  is  very  variable  in  quantity.  In  some  parts  it  forms  a  continuous 
sheet,  and  in  others  the  vesicles  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  substance  of  the 
membrane. 

The  importance  of  the  periosteum  to  the  nutrition  of  the  bones  is  very  great.  Instances 
are  on  record  where  bones  have  been  removed,  leaving  the  periosteum,  and  in  which  the 
entire  bone  has  been  regenerated.     The  importance  of  the  periosteum  has  been  still 
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farther  illusitratcd  by  the  remarkahle  experiments  of  M.  Oilier,  upon  traijypiau latum  of 
this  mcmbnuie  in  the  di^Vrent  titMUes  of  Jiving  unimals. 

Php^iohgual  Anatomy  of  Cartilage,— In  this  conaectioo,  tlie  stnictnro  of  the  ftrtieo- 
litr  cartiiagvs  presents  the  chief  pliy«ok»gical  interest.  The  articular  sfurfaceii  of  nU  the 
hoDes  are  encrusted  with  a  layer  of  cartihige,  varying  in  tliickiie&a  from  ^  to  ^^  of  an 
inch.  The  ciirtilaginous  substaDce  is  white,  opaline,  and  8einitran>piirent  when  exuiuiued 
in  thin  sections.  It  is  not  covered  with  a  uiembranej  but  in  the  non-articular  carti- 
lages it  ha^  an  inves^tment  anahigoua  to  the  periosteum. 

Examined  in  thin  sections,  cartilage  is  found  to  consist  of  a  homogeneous  fundamental 
gubstanee,  marked  with  numerouB  excavations,  called  cartilage-cavities,  or  chondroplnsti. 
The  intervening  substance  has  a  peculiar 
organic  base,  called  cartUagine.  By  pro- 
longed boding  tlii^  is  changed  into  a  new 
substance,  called  chondrinc.  The  organic 
matter  is  imited  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  inorganic  salts.  This  fundamental  sub- 
stance is  elastic  and  resisting.  The  car- 
tilages are  closely  united  to  the  subjacent 
bony  tissue.  The  free  articular  surface 
has  already  been  described  in  connection 
with  the  synovial  membranes. 

Cartilage' CatitieM, — These  cavities  are 


''-^. 


f. 


Fid. 


Uolt«d  states  Amiy  MedlcAl  Muduom.) 


FlOr  tiM-^Ptrpenftti^ttiar  »ectioti  qf  tt  diitrHirodfat 

cartUtffff     ^S^lJ)pcT> 
1,  t,  n«scou»  tlmsiie:   2,  2,  *tn;H>rfl*  lift)  IftVfr  of  omcoqs 

Hind  f  4^U»  of  the  dcf'n  Inter  of  cartltai?*' ;  4,  4,  r«Tltti« 
01)4  HfWt  of  tho  inl<t(ll<(  U>'«r;  Si^  Ay  c&vltk>»  «D<d  «ttli 
of  Ibc  amj4?rfidal  Jayvr 


rounded  or  ovoid,  measuTiDg  from  i^,*^  to  jl-jf  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  g-eiier* 
ally  smaller  in  the  articular  cartilages  than  in  other  situations,  as  in  the  costal  cartilages. 
They  are  simple  excavations  in  tlie  fundamental  substance,  have  no  lining  merobraaiet 
and  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  viscid  lifiuid,  with  one  or  more  cells.  They  are  entirely 
analogovis  to  the  lacunre  of  the  bones. 

Cartibtg^CflU. — Near  the  surface  of  the  articular  cartilajjcs,  the  cavities  contain  ench 
a  single  cell ;  but  in  the  deeper  portions  the  cavities  are  long  and  cont4iin  from  two  to 
twenty  cells  arranged  lontritndinally.  The  cells  are  of  about  the  siste  of  the  smallest 
cavities.  They  are  ovoid,  with  a  hirge,  granular  nucleus.  They  often  contain  a  few 
small  globules  of  oil.    In  the  costal  cartilages  the  cavities  are  not  numerous  but  ore 
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rcmutied  atiiJ  titiite  large.  Tbc  cells  coDliiiH  generallj  a  certain  ti!tiount  of  taiij  matter. 
Tho  appearance  of  the  ordinary  articular  cartilage  is  representetl  in  Fig,  108* 

The  ortlinarf  curtiiH^fed  have  neither  blood *veii»el!*,  Ij^nphatici^,  nur  nerves^  and  are 
nonHjihi.'d  excloiiivcly  by  imbibition  from  tht*  ^arroundinja?  parts.  Their  funetiun  lias 
already  hc>cn  flutfidently  considered  in  treating  of  iJie  synovial  mcmbranei^.  In  tbo  ilevel* 
opm«nt  4tf  fcbe  body,  the  anatomy  of  tbc  cartilaginous  tif^ue  |K>(i«o«&ej^  peculiar  interest, 
froto  the  fact  tbat  tl)e  deposition  of  cartilaice  precedes  the  formation  of  bone;  bat  we 
luiTe  bore  only  to  do  with  die  permanent  cartilages* 

Fibr9*VarUla^, — Thia  variety  of  cartilage  pri^'senta  cert^  importunt  peculiarities 
In  the  Btrtictare  of  its  fijodamental  substance.  It  exista  in  the  gynchondrosea,  the  car- 
iilflgea  of  tlio  car,  uf  tho  Enstacliiun  tubed,  tlie  interartii-ular  disk**,  tbc  intervertebral 
eortilagea,  the  cartilages  of  »Sanlori«i  and  ot  Wrifeberg^  and  the  epiglottis.  h»  fitmctnre 
ha^  Iwon  Tory  closely  and  Bucco^^sfudy  studied  by  Sappey^  who  has  arrived  at  resnlta  ciif- 
fering  considerably  from  tboise  obtained  by  othwr  obiH-Tvers. 

According  to  Happey,  fibro-cartilnge  ig  composed  of  true  fibrous  tissue^  with  a  groat 
predoniiaiuiee  of  elastic  fibreti,  fuaiibrn:!,  nucleated  fibres,  a  oertain  bumbcr  of  adipose 


.VI 
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Fie.  i^.^^ttiUon  oftim  MriUagt  t^tk§  tar  ^lft«  human  mt^fm^,    (IkiUett.  i 

» ;  &,  ooitiiocUve  ttMae.    la  tbl*  [»«piuttUon,  the  eartll^ei)  hwt  Imh  boU«i  «dil  drWA, 

,  cartilage-cell 9,  and  numerous  blood-vcssols  and  nerveH.    The  prcseno^  of  cnrtilage- 

aa9imilat«9  thU  tis.Hue  to  tbo  ordinary  cartilage,  althongh  itH  Rtnictnre  is  very  much 

[implex.    The  fibronj*  elementH  above  mentioned  take  the  place  of  the  homogeneous 

a^ntal  substance  of  the  true  cartilage.     The  most  important  pcrulifirity  in  the 

Ifiithh  tiasoe  is  that  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vesfels  and  nerves. 

E^Vtader  Is  referred  to  work*  upon  anatomy  for  a  history  of  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

i  some  works  upon  physiology,  will  be  found  descriptions  of  the  acts  of  walking,  running, 

nplng,  swimming,  etc. ;  but  wc  have  thought  it  better  to  omit  these  subjects,  rather  than 

I  enUr  as  minutely  as  would  be  necessary  into  anatomical  details  and  to  give  elaborate 

onptions  of  movements  which  arc  simple  and  familiar. 


Voice  and  Speech, 

There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  human  physiology  of  greater  interest  than  the 
cbanism  of  voice  and  speech.  In  common  with  most  of  the  higher  classes  of  animaK 
an  is  endowed  with  voice ;  hut,  in  addition,  he  is  able  to  express  by  speecb  the  i<leas 
,  are  the  result  of  the  working  of  tbe  briun.  In  this  regard  there  is  a  diflerence  be- 
m  man  and  all  other  ooiinoU.     It  is  the  remarkable  development  and  the  peculiar 
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propertic<»  of  tlio  brain  that  enable  Lim  to  acquire  the  series  of  movemente  that  eoDstitute 
articulate  lanj^ua^e  ;  and  this  faculty  is  uearlj  always  iutpaired  paripaMU  with  deficiency 
in  the  iutellettual  endowment.  Language  is  one  of  the  chief  ex|>rcs^ions  uf  intvllijiieDce; 
and  its  atiidy,  in  itself^  conBtitutes  almost  a  distinct  science,  mscimrulily  connected  with 
psycholuyry.  In  connection  with  the  «tudy  of  niovemonts,  therefore,  il  is  not  noceseyiry 
to  diacusa  the  origin  and  construction  of  longnag©,  but  simply  to  indicate  the  Juechanifeai, 
first,  of  the  formation  of  the  voice,  iind  afterward,  the  manner  in  which  the  voice  ii 
modified  in  the  production  of  articulate  sounds. 

The  voice  in  tli©  human  sulyect^  presenting,  as  it  doea»  a  variety  of  character*  fi9 
regards  intensity,  pitch,  and  qnaliry,  and  being  susceptible  of  great  modifications  by  habit 
and  cultivation,  atfords  a  very  extended  field  for  physiological  study.  Of  hite  years,  thb 
has  been  the  subject  of  careful  invetttf>?ation  by  the  most  eminent  physicists  and  physiolo- 

gists  of  the  day ;  but  to  follow  it  out  to  its  extreme 
limits  retjuircs  o  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  sound 
and  the  theory  of  music,  a  full  consideration  of  which 
would  l>e  inconsistent  with  the  scope  and  objects  of 
this  work.  We  shall  content  onrselves,  therefore,  with 
a  sketch  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned  in  the  formation  of  the  voice,  and  the  mccJiunistn 
by  which  sounds  are  produced  in  the  larynx^  without 

^^^^  treating  fully  of  their  varied  modificatiotis  in  quality. 

^^W-^  '^^.^^^^W^Ht7.?  .  It  will  not  bo  necessary  tu  treat  of  the  diftcrent  the- 
ories of  the  voice  that  have  been  presented  from  titue 
^'  19^^*^  ^^  time,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  eouEnned 
by  recent  and  complete  observations,  particularly 
lliose  in  which  the  vocal  organs  have  been  studied  in 
action  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope. 


^a 


V. 
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Shttch  0/  the  Ph^n&lagieal  Anatcmy  of  the  Vocal 
Organs. — The  principal  organ  concerned  in  the  pi'o- 
duction  of  the  voice  is  the  larynx.    The  accessory  or* 
gans  are  the  lungs,  trachea^  and  expiratory  muscles, 
and  the  mouth  and  resonant  cavities  about  the  face. 
The  liinj^s  furnish  the  air  by  winch  the  vocal  chords 
are  thrown  into  vibration,  and  the  mechanism  of  this 
action  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  process  of  explra- 
tion.      By  the  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles  the 
Intensity  of  vocal  sounds  is  regulated.     The  trachea 
not  only  conducts  the  air  to  the  larynx,  but,  by  cer- 
tain variations  in  its  length  and  caliber,  it  may  assist 
1,  vtMQtih  ic  Mf  tjic  iftrrn-^ :  2,  BUff  rior  voc^l   \^  mod ifving  the  pitch  of  the  voice.    Host  of  Ibe  varia- 
noid  f jirtiiwrc ;  \  ftrcUoM  of  Hit' rtrytenokl   tions  m  the  tone  and  quality,  however,  are  enected  by 
uy  of  riio  lonnx;  TySo^irf  tie  ^a'   the  action  of  the  Jarvnx  itself  and  of  the  i*arts  situated 

WHw  porHon  rtf  the  rrloolrl  crtrtiilniP'i? ;  8,    nJ^Qve  it 

section  of  thoaaU  nor  iKirtion  of  the  crl-  *  ^ 

cold  ..jrtiii»iri  ;  0  e<u(M>riar  bordor  of  the         It  is  impossible  to  give  a  Complete  account  of  the 

crJ'  :  10,  .^oct ion  of  the  thy-       .         ^  ,»    1      1  *^i        ^        -  r'  11      *i 

^„  111.  ^ufMHor  portion  of    stniclure  of  the  larvnx,  without  gomg  more  fully  than 

S,;,„, ;  I .. ,.:  ;.rIS;;'iK,' n'lSj^   ^^  ae»ir.al>lo  info  in^ely  nnatoroU-al  details.    Some  aa- 
tif»eu^;  H,  M^-tion  of  the  iiyoid  bone;   atomical  points  have  already  been  referred  to  under 

1»,  19,  iK»,  trochoft.  ,       ,        ,     «  ...  ^,  ..1    *, 

trie  head  of  respiration^  m  connection  with  the?  respi- 
ratory movements  of  the  glottis;  and  we  propose  here  only  to  reter  to  the  situation  of 
the  vocal  chords,  and  to  indicate  the  modifications  that  they  can  be  made  to  undergo  in 
their  relatione  and  tension  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles. 

The  vocal  chords  are  stretched  across  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  from  before 
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ekwnrd.  They  consist  of  two  pairs.  The  Buperior,  culled  tlie  false  vocal  chords,  are 
Hut  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice.  They  are  less  prominent  than  the  inferior 
chords,  ultiiough  tljey  have  nearly  the  same  direction.  They  are  covered  by  an  excessively 
thin  muiuua  membraii©T  which  is  ch>sely  adherent  to  the  snhjacent  tissue.  The  chorda 
themaolves  are  composed  of  fibres  of  the  white  ineliiBtic  variety,  mixed  with  a  few 
stio  tihre^. 

Tlie  true  vocal  chords  are  situated  just  below  the  snperior  chords.    Their  anterior 
|ttachinent«  are  near  together,  at  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  are  immovable, 
posteriorly  they  are  attached  to  the  movable  arytenoid  cartilages;  and,  by  the  action  of 
enain  fiHisclea,  their  tension  may  be  modified,  and  the  chink  of  the  glottis  may  be  opened 
closed.     These  ligaments  are  much  larger  than  the  false  vocal  chords,  and  they  con* 
nin  a  very  great  number  of  clastic  fibres.     Like  the  superior  ligaments,  they  are  covered 
rith  an  excessively  thin  and  closely  adherent  mncous  membrane.     The  mocous  mem- 
brane ovi?r  the  borders  of  the  chords  is   covered  M'ith    pavement-epithelium  without 
cilia.     There  are  no  mucous  glands  in  the  membrane  covering  either  the  superior  or 
bd  inferior  chords. 

h  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  inferior  vocal  chords  alone  are  concerned 
In  the  productiun  of  the  voice.  Longet,  who  has  made  numerous  experiments  upon 
^^phonation,  has  demonstrated^  by  operations  upon  dngs^  that  the  epiglottis,  the  ?iUpenor 
^H^ocal  chi->rds,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  may  be  injured,  w*ithout  prodnciug  any 
^B^rious  alteration  in  the  voice,  but  that  phonation  becomes  impossible  artcr  serious 
^Hesion  of  the  interior  chords.  This  being  the  fact,  as  far  as  the  mere  production  of  the 
^Knice  in  the  larynx  is  concerned,  we  have  only  to  study  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of 
^^fae  inferifir  ligaments  and  the  muscles  by  which  thvir  tension  and  relations  are  modified. 
Muttchsn/tM  Larynz. — Anatomists,  usually  divide  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  into 
trinatc  and  intrinsic.  The  extrinsic  musck'S  are  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
rynx  and  to  a^acent  organs,  such  as  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  sternum.  They  are  con- 
cmed  chietly  in  the  movements  of  elevation  and  depression  of  the  larynx.  The  intrinsic 
aascles  are  aUached  to  the  different  parts  of  the  lary^nx  itself,  and,  by  tbeir  action  upon 
Ke  artieulatin,^  cartilages,  are  capable  of  modifying  the  condition  of  the  vocal  chords. 
The  nuuil^r  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  is  nine,  consisting  of  four  pairs  and  a  single  musclu, 
I  fitndying  the  situation  and  attachments  of  thcae  muscles,  it  will  be  nseful  at  the  same 
iiue  to  n-jte  their  mode  of  action. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  relations  and  attachments  of  the  vocal  chords,  we  can  nnderstimd 

precisely  how  they  can  be  rendered  tense  or  loose  by  muscular  action.    Their  fixed  point 

I  in  front,  where  their  extremities,  attached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  are  nearly  or  quite 

contact  with  each  other.     The  arytenoid  cartilages,  to  which  they  are  attached  pogte- 

fjorly»  present  a  movable  articulation  with  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  and  the  cricoid,  which  is 

nrrow  iu  front,  and  is  wide  behind,  where  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  attached,  presents  a 

povablc  articulation  with  the  thyroid  cartilage.    It  is  evident,  therefore^  that  muscles  act- 

ag  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage  can  cause  it  to  swing  upon  its  two  points  of  articulation  with 

he  inferior  cornuaof  the  tliyroid,  raising  the  anterior  portion  and  approximating  it  to  the 

Bwer  edge  of  the  thyroid;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  posterior  portion,  which  carries 

^he  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  posterior  attachments  of  the  vocal  chords,  is  depressed. 

Thisactitin  would,  of  course,  increase  the  distance  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and 

I  antrior  portion  of  the  thyroid,  elongate  the  vocal  chords,  and  subject  them  to  a  ccr- 

i  degree  of  tension.     Experiments  have  shown  that  such  an  effect  is  produced  by  the 

etion  of  the  crico- thyroid  muscles. 

be  articulatiDna  of  the  different  parts  of  the  larynx  are  such  that  the  arytenoid  car- 

Uages  may  be  approximated  to  each  other  posteriorly,  though  perhaps  only  to  a  slight 

Etent,  thxjs  diminishing  the  interval  between  the  posterior  attachments  of  the  vocal 

bords.    This  action  can   be  effected  by  contraction  of  the  8ini:le  muscle  of  the  larynx 

(the  arytenoid)  and  alao  hj  tlie  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles.   The  thyro-ary tenoid  mna- 
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clea,  the  roost  complicated  of  all  the  intrinsic  mnscles  in  llieir  att^icbments  »diJ  tt]^-  dire 
tion  of  their  fibres,  give  rigidity  and  increased  capacity  of  vibration  to  the  vrwal  chopil«,^ 

The  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles,  arising  from  each  lateral  half  of  Ih- 
Borface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  passing  upward  and  outward  to  be  insert* 
outer  angle  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  rotate  these      ir 
outward^  separate  them,  and  act  as  dilators  of  the  chink  of  the  glottig.     These  iiJiiiLie#l 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  tlie  respiratory  movements  daring  inspiration. 

The  muscles  mainly  concerned  in  the  modifications  of  the  voice,  by  their  action  np 


^P^'i 


Fw.  lT\,^PtmUrior  «rfnr  tiftht  mutciu  tiftAt  tarffnee,       Ttn,  lT2,—LaUrat  vitv  r/  (he  mitadtt  qf  ffis 

1,  posterior  crit^j^arytetiolti  mnfcUi ;  2.  8,  4,  dlffenmt  flia*        1,  body  of  tho  hyold  bone ;  2,  vertical  Mctlon  of  th«»  thr- 
<'Jcuil  of  the  «r)'t«iioid  muscle;   b^  aJryteuo*e{d^liii'  rulu   c»rUl4j2v;  S,  liortBODtal  section  ot  rho  tb)T^d 

tldeiku  iiiU6t:!k>«  '  csrtlldHife  Curbed  downward  Ui  ftbow  tb«  drcp  ftttudi- 

uifDt  of  the  crico'tliymid  itiun.'Ii.'';  4,  liactt  of  iirtirU' 
lutir>ii  fif  tlH>  »tDulI  coriiu  of  tb<'  tlivntSd  CAniliii^  «ith 
the  cricoid  cartlk^re;  Ji,  fiic*t  ott  Un*  crli«'oiil  iunllaVf 
ti^  Aupcrlor  ftttflchmcnt  oftho  ci1co-th\  ^ 

muscle ;  9,  tbyTO-aryt«Dio1d  ninflck ;   1 1 .  _      , 

eiotildcjin  rnttMrle;  VK  tulddio  (J3]rro-h3na'iU  ilgMUt-itlt 
la,  tfttenU  tbyro-bfold  JtguiDcot 

the  vocnl  chords,  are  the  crico-thyroids,  the  arytenoid,  the  lateral  crico-arytcfsoids, 
and  the  thyro-arytenoids.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  their  attachments  and  mode  of 
action  t 

Crico'thyroid  Miisdrs. — Those  muscles  are  sitnatcil  on  the  outside  of  the  larynx  at 
the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Each  muscle  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  tlie  base  of  the  triangle  looking  posteriorly.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  its  fibres  diverge  to  be  inj^erted  into  the  inferior 
bolder  of  the  thyroid  cartilagei  extending  from  tlie  middle  of  this  border  posteriorly,  as 
far  back  as  the  inferior  comua.  Longet,  after  dividing  tlie  nervous  filaments  distribnted 
to  these  muscles,  noted  hoarseness  of  the  voice  due  to  relnxntion  of  the  vocnl  chords; 
and^  by  imitating  their  action  roechaDieally,  he  approximated  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  car- 
tdagcs  in  front,  carried  back  the  arytcnuid  cartilages,  and  rendered  the  chords  tense. 

Arytenoid  Mnftch. — Thia  single  muscle  fills  np  the  space  between  the  two  arytenoid 
cartilages  and  is  attached  to  their  posterior  surface  and  borders*  Its  action  evidently  is  to 
approximate  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  chords  and  to  constrict  the  glottis,  as  far  as 
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liuljitians  of  the  arytenoid  cartihiges  wUh  the  t-ricoid  will  pornnt.  In  any  event, 
thin  mw-icle  in  lrji[»ortant  in  phonatioD,  as  it  serves  to  fix  the  posterior  attach iuotil«  of  the 
tocaI  chonb  and  to  increase  the  etfiriencv  of  certain  of  the  other  intrinsic  tntiscU'S. 

Lateral  ('rico-aryt<mnd  Mu*cU^, — These  muscles  are  situated  in  the  interior  of  th0 
[ijt.  They  iirise  from  tlie  sides  and  superior  borders  of  ti»e  cricoid  cartilaj^u^  pass 
reward  and  backward,  and  are  attached  t*i  the  base  of  tho  arytenoid  cartiJages,  By 
dividing  all  of  the  til  amenta  of  the  recurrent  hiryngeal  nerves^  except  those  distributed  to 
these  rn«5c!e<t,  aiid  then  galvanizing  the  nerves,  Longet  has  shown  that  they  act  to  ap- 
proiimote  the  vocal  chord:§,  and  to  constrict  the  glottis^  particularly  in  its  interiigunjenlous 
portion.     These  inUiicles,  with  tlio  arytenoid,  act  as  constrictors  of  tlio  larynx. 

Thyrih^iryUnoid  MunfU*, — It  is  sufficiently  easy  to  indicate  the  relations  and  attach* 
raents  of  these  mu^clcH,  but  their  mixle  of  action  is  more  complex  and  difficult  of  compre- 
hension. When  we  come  to  atudy  the  conditions  of  the  vocal  chords  involved  in  certain 
modifications  of  the  voice,  we  shall  refer  more  in  detail  to  the  action  of  diflerent  fascicnli 
of  these  muscles,  In  this  connection,  we  shall  only  describe  very  hrieHy  their  situation 
and  attachments  and  the  general  results  of  their  contraction. 

The  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  are  situated  within  the  larynx,  Tliey  are  l>road  and  flat, 
^nnd  they  arise  in  front  from  the  upper  part  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  the  lower 

r  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.    From  this  hne  of  origin^  each  muscle  passe<^  backward  in  two 

/Iculi,  both  of  which  are  attached  to  the  anterior  surface  and  the  outer  bonlersof  the 
arytenoid  oartila'2c«*.  The  application  of  galvanism  to  the  nervous  filaments  distributed  to 
these  muscles  hai*  the  eftect  of  rendering  the  vocal  chords  rigid,  increasing  the  iuten- 
wty  of  their  vibrations.  The  great  variations  that  may  be  produced  in  the  pitcli  and 
quality  of  the  voice  by  the  action  of  muscles  operating  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  vocal 
chords  render  the  problem  of  determining  the  precise  mode  of  action  of  the  intrinaio 
muscles  of  the  larynx  exceedingly  compHeated  and  difficnlt.  It  is  certain^  however,  that, 
in  thejie  muscular  acts,  the  thy ro-arytenoids  play  an  important  part.  Their  contraction 
regulates  the  thickness  and  rigidity  of  the  vocal  chords,  while  at  the  same  time  it  modi- 
fies their  tension.  The  swelling  of  the  chords,  which  may  be  rendered  regular  and  pro- 
gressive under  the  influence  of  the  will,  is  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  timbre  of  the  voice. 

Mechanism  of  the  Pwdurtfon  of  the  Voice, 

It  will  save  much  unprofitable  discussion  to  dismiss  quite  briefly  most  of  the  theories 
^  that  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  production  of  the  voice,  and  to  avoid  eompan- 
!^lhe  larynx  with  diflerent  kinds  of  musical  instrument*.  Before  the  larynx  had 
lied  in  action  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  physiologists,  having  the  anatomical 
^ftradtire  of  the  parts  for  their  only  guide>,  presented  various  speculations  with  regard  to 
the  mechanism  of  phonation,  which  were  frequently  entirely  opposed  to  ea«^h  other  in 
princijile.  The  vocal  a^iparatus  was  compared  to  wind  or  brass  instruments,  to  reed* 
instruments,  to  string-in strumentSi  to  the  flute,  etc.,  and  some  even  refused  to  the  vocal 
chords  any  aliare  in  the  sonorous  vibrations.  An  apparatus  was  devised  to  imitate  the 
vocal  organs,  experiment*  were  made  with  the  larynx  removed  from  the  body,  and  every 
thing  seemed  to  he  done,  indeed,  except  to  observe  the  organs  in  actual  function.  A  lihort 
time,  however,  after  the  laryngoscope  came  into  use,  the  larynx  was  examined  during  the 
production  of  vocal  sounds^  The  true  value  of  previous  theories  was  then  ponrtlvely 
demonstrated  ;  and,  while  it  has  not  been  posslhle  to  settle  all  disputed  points  with  regard 
to  the  precise  mode  of  action  of  certain  muscles,  the  appearances  of  the  larynx  itself  dur- 
ing phonation  jmd  the  results  of  the  action  of  certain  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  have  been 
quite  accurately  descriWd. 

Appmranee  <j/*  the  GlottU  during  Ordinary  Hapirati^m. — If  the  glottis  be  examined 
-  vltb  the  laryngoscope  during  ordinary  respiration,  the  wide  opening  of  the  chink  during 
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spimtion,  clue  to  the  actiun  of  the  crico-arytenoid  muscles,  can  be  observed  withoui 
B^ciilty.  This  action  is  etTocted  by  a.  separation  of  tlie  posterior  points  of  attach nient 
*of  the  vocal  chords  la  the  ar)'tenoid  oartilai^es.  During  ordinary  expiration,  none  of  the 
intritisio  UJUitcles  seoQi  to  net,  ond  the  larynx  is  enrirely  passive,  while  the  air  is  gently 
forced  out  by  the  ehiaticity  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  thoracic  walls.  But,  as  »oon  o»  oo 
effort  i*  made  tu  pri>diice  a  vocal  sound,  tlie  appearance  of  the  glottis  undergoes  a  re- 
markable change,  and  it  becomes  modified  in  tlie  mo»t  varied  and  interesting  manner  with 
the  different  changes  in  pitch  and  intensity  that  the  voice  can  be  made  to  assume.  Al- 
though it  is  sutticiently  evident  that  a  sound  may  be  produced,  and  e^en  that  words  maj 
be  articulated,  with  the  act  of  iuspirarion,  true  and  normal  phonation  is  effected  during  ^ 
expiration  ordy.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  inferior  vocal  chords  alone  are  concemcd 
in  this  act.  The  changes  in  the  position  and  tension  of  the  chords  we  shall  isitndy,  first 
with  reference  to  the  general  act  of  phonation,  and  afterward,  as  the  chords  act  tn  ihe 
varied  modifications  of  the  voice  as  regards  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality, 

MoremenU  of  the  Glottk  during  Phonation, — It  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  obsen^e  with 
the  laryngoscope  all  of  the  vocal  phenomena,  on  account  of  the  epiglottis,  which  hides  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  vocal  chords  anierinrly,  especially  during  the  production  of 
certain  tones;  but  the  patience  and  akiJl  of  Garcia  enabled  him  to  overcome  most  of 
these  difficulties,  and  to  settle,  by  autolaryngoscopy,  the  most  important  questions  with 
regard  to  the  movements  of  the  larynx  in  singing.  It  is  fortunate  that  these  observa- 
tioDs,  which  are  models  of  scientific  aecuracy  and  the  result  of  most  persevering  study, 
were  nuide  by  one  profoundly  versed,  theoretically  and  practically,  in  the  knowledge  of 
music,  and  possessed  of  great  control  over  the  vocul  organs.* 

Gurcia,  after  having  observed  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  larynx,  as  we  have 
brietly  described  them,  noted  that,  as  soon  as  any  vocal  effort  was  made,  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  were  approximated,  so  that  the  glottis  appeared  as  a  narrow  slit  formed  by 
two  chords  of  equal  length,  firmly  attached  po?iteriorly  as  well  as  anteriorly.  The  glottis 
thna  undergoes  a  marked  change,  A  nearly  passive  organ,  opening  widely  for  the  pas- 
sage of  air  inti»  the  lungs  (because  the  inspiratory  act  has  a  tendency  to  draw  its  edges 

together)  and  entiri?ly  passive  in  expiration,  has  now  be- 
come a  ^ort  of  musical  instrument,  presenting  a  slit  with 
borders  capable  of  accurate  vibration. 

The  api^roxiraation  of  the  posterior  extremitiea  of  the 
i'^^'W^^^li^^^E^^'    vocal  chords  and  their  tension  by  the  action  of  certain  of 

tlie  intrinsic  muscles  are  accomplished  just  before  the  vocal 
effort  is  artunlly  made.  The  glottis  being  thus  prepared 
for  the  emission  of  a  particidwr  sound,  the  esi>iratory  mus- 
cles force  air  through  the  larynx  with  the  required  power. 
It  seems  wonderful  how  a  ciireful}y-l rained  voice  can  be 

_     ,-«    ^,  ^^    .    ,  modulated  and  varied  in  all  its  qualities,  including  the  in- 

Fio,  173.— (7/  ,th  th^  Ut'  ,        ^    _       ,  ,  .  1    .  1      1  1  , 

rttuitom'ot,,  '.>... ,.u  //i^  fintjutinn  tcusity  of  Vibration,  which  la  so  completely  under  control; 

fhhr^'ff*^*^yna.  iuny  ^  ^    ;^  consider  the  changes  in  its  quality,  we  must 

5,  c*,  phan^DJc;  7.  antenoid  car-  remember,  in  explanation,  the  varying  conditions  of  ten- 

tnir  vficfti  i?h'.fti» ■  ?►  nrytrf^no-ppi-  sion  and  length  of  the  vocal  cnordi»,  the  ditierences  m  the 

ffirir/rur.ind'fu^'Si^-  Biz'Jof  the  Inrynx,  trachea,  and  vocal  passages  generally. 

12.  fuptrricMP  vocni  cbonia;  13,  Id-  and  the  different  relations  that  the  accessory  vocal  organs 
ftrtor  vocal  cbordB.  ^  .     ^  _,  „  ..  .       ,      .        , 

can  be  made  to  assume.     The  powder  of  the  voice  is  simply 

due  to  the  force  of  the  expiratory  act,  which  is  regulated  chietiy  by  the  antagonistic  rela- 

^  HAiitiel  Girctn^  the  authnr  of  Xhetts  nhs^mUlona^,  Is  the  boq  of  Garcia,  the  ^reftt  oomj>o»er  and  »in^r,  tiu)  the 
brother  of  M me.  MaUbraji.    He  narv  enjoy*  u  great  rc^puiation  In  LoQdoii,  •»  ft  »iD^lD|f-iUBAU'r ;  axul  hl»  t*xpi-t  Inirotf  j 
were  niatlt*  w'lih  a  ricw.  If  rt<)«>ilble,  of  rvdttclD]^  thtf'  art  of  nJojcinff,  wbkh  bad  ftlwaya  bet'n  tiiufrbt  MfwrOtnif  to  piirr1|r'1 
empirical  mcithoda,  to  M^lcnltOc  Aectirncy.    It  U  ovitlnat  tbat  this  eoald  be  accompU^bed  ottly  Uirvugh  aA 
lu)ow)e<)gv  of  the  mechanism  of  the  ptoductloD  of  vocal  toiujda. 
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tioo»  of  the  (lia)ihrflgm  fln<]  the  abdoinhiftl  mnscles.  From  the  fact  tliat  the  diaphragm, 
ad  an  active  mspiratury  muscle,  is  «»x:ii'tly  Dppuii^^d  to  the  mtisck^  which  have  a  tendenojr 
to  pu»h  the  ahilr»miu?»l  orgnn^s  with  the  cJiiiphnigrn  over  them,  into  tho  thoracic  CAvity, 
find  tiin^  t*)  diiutuish  th^?  (Hilnionury  capacity,  llio  expiratory  and  inspiratory  ads  may 
be  balartce«l  m  nicely  that  tlie  luost  dclicato  vocal  vibrations  can  be  frroduced^  Tho 
glottic  thuH  clustid  m  Q  preparation  to  a  vocal  act,  presents  a  certain  uiiionnt  of  resist- 
anee  to  the  e;a:re*is  of  air.  This  b  overcome  by  the  action  of  the  expiratory  rna^cleSi 
and,  with  the  passage  of  air  throagh  the  ohink,  the  edges  of  the  opening,  which  are  formed 
by  the  true  vocal  chord*,  are  thrown  into  vibration.  Many  of  the  diflTcrent  fptalitiea 
timt  are  recoj^nijced  in  tho  human  voice  are  due  to  differences  in  the  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  of  the  vibrating  ribboo»;  but,  aside  from  what  i»  technically  known  as  fiunUfcyi 
the  pitrh  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  length  of  the  opening  through  which  the  air  ia 
made  to  pass  and  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  chorda*  Ihe  uiechanii^m  of  these  changes 
in  the  pitch  of  vocal  sotjnd:^  is  well  iflu^trntod  by  Garcia  in  the  fiillowing  passage,  which 
relates  to  what  is  known  as  the  chest-voice : 

I  ^*  If  W6  emit  veiled  and  feeble  sounds,  the  larynx  opemt  at  the  notes 
and  we  vee  the  glottis  agitated  by  large  and  looi^e  vibrations  through- 
out its  entire  eileot  Its  lips  comprehended  in  their  length  the 
anterior  apophyses  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  vocal  chords ;  but*  I  repeat  it, 

( there  remains  no  triangnlar  syiace. 

"  As  tho  sounds  ascend,  the  apophyses,  w'hich  are  slightly  rounded  on  their  internal 

^  aide,  by  a  gradual  apposition  commeucing  at  the  back,  encroach  on  the  length  ol"t!ie  glottis ; 


and  AS  soon  as  we  reach  the  soun 
throughout  their  whole  extent 
fised  one  against  the  other  at 
or^ns  these  summits  are  a  little  va- 


tliey  iinish  by  touching  each  other 
but  their  summits  are  only  solidly 
In  some 
when  they 


m 


the  notes  r 

■!«    ^*.         ctllating  [ 
furm  the  posterior  end  of  the  ^dottts,  and  two  or  three  half-tones   t^    S^  ^        which  are 
I  formed  show  a  certain  want  of  purity  and  strength,  which  is  *«,    «%        very    well 

[known  to  singers.  Frouip-fr  -  — -|the  vibrations,  having  become  rounder  and 
I  purer,  are  accomplished  hyr^h"^  ]  i  \^^^  vocal  ligaments  alone,  op  to  tlie  end  of 
I  the  register.  ^  g^-  •* 

'  Th^    glottis    at    this  ««,    n.      moment  presents  the  aspect  of  a  line  swelled 

prard  its  middle,  the  length  of  which  diminishes  still  more  as  the  voice  ascends.    We 
1  also  see  that  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  has  become  very  small,  and  that  the  superior 
[IgAtnents  have  contracted  the  extent  of  the  ellipse  to  less  than  one-half." 

These  observations  have  been  in  the  main  coniirmed  by  Battaille,  Emma  Seller^  ftnd 
all  who  have  applied  the  hiryngoscope  to  the  study  of  tho  voice  in  sflnging*  A  hw  years 
ago  w^-  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  changes  in  the  fomi  of  the  glottis  during 
the  production  of  vocal  sounds  of  different  degrees  of  pitch,  through  tl)e  kindness  of  Dr. 
Ephraim  Cutt^sr,  of  Boston.  In  these  experiments,  the  various  points  to  widcli  we  have 
alluded  were  illustrated  by  autolaryngosco py  in  tho  most  marked  manner ;  imd  nothing 
could  be  more  striking  than  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the  glottis  in  the  transition  from 
^  low  to  high  notes.  We  have  also  frequently  observed  the  general  ajypearance  of  the 
glottif  in  phonation  in  experiments  upon  onimala  in  which  the  glottis  haa  been  exposed 
to  view. 

VutiutionM  in  the  Quality  of  the  Voier,  drpcntlinff  upon  Differtncei  in  the  ^he  and 
Form  o/tht  Larynjt  and  the  Vottal  Chord*. — Wo  are  all  sufficiently  familiar  with  tho  char- 
acters of  the  male  as  distinguished  from  the  t'emolo  voice,  and  with  what  are  known  as  the 
ditferent  vocal  registers.  In  childhood,  the  general  characters  of  the  voice  are  essentially 
the  same  in  both  sexes.  The  larynx  is  smaller  tlian  in  the  adult,  and  the  vocal  muscles 
are  evidently  more  feeble;  but  the  quality  of  the  vocal  sounds  at  this  period  of  life  is 
peculiarly  pure  and  penetrating.  While  there  are  certain  characters  tliat  distinguish  the 
I  voioea  of  boys  before  the  age  of  puberty,  they  present,  as  in  the  female,  the  di^erent  qualities 
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of  tlie  Boprano  and  contralto.  At  this  age  the  voices  of  boys  are  capable  of  considerable 
cultivation,  and  their  peculiar  quality  is  sometimes  highly  prized  in  church-masic  After 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  female  voice  does  not  commonly  undergo  any  very  marked 
change,  except  in  the  development  of  additional  strength  and  increased  compass,  the 
quality  remaining  the  same ;  but  in  the  male  there  is  a  rapid  change  at  this  time  in  the 
development  of  the  larynx,  and  the  voice  assumes  an  entirely  different  quality  of  tone. 
This  change  does  not  usually  take  place  if  castration  be  performed  in  early  life ;  and  this 
operation  was  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  qualities  of  the  soprano  and  contralto,  particularly  for  church-music.  It 
is  only  of  late  years,  indeed,  that  this  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  Italy. 

The  ordinary  range  of  all  varieties  of  the  human  voice  is  given  by  MtlUer  as  equal  to 
nearly  four  octaves ;  but  it  is  rare  tliat  any  single  voice  has  a  compass  of  more  than  two 
and  a  half  octaves.  There  are  examples,  liowever,  in  which  singers  have  acquired  a 
compass  of  three  octaves  and  even  more.  The  celebrated  singer,  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa, 
had  a  compass  of  voice  that  touches  three  full  octaves,  from  soU  to  soU.  In  music,  the 
notes  are  written  the  same  for  the  male  as  for  the  female  voice,  but  the  actual  value  of 
the  female  notes,  as  reckoned  by  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second,  is  always  an 
octave  higher  than  the  male. 

In  both  sexes  there  are  diflferences,  both  in  the  range  and  the  quality  of  the  voice, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  a  cultivated  musical  ear  to  mistake.  In  the  male,  we  have  the 
bass  and  the  tenor,  with  an  intermediate  voice,  called  the  barytone.  In  the  female,  we 
have  the  contralto  and  the  soprano,  with  the  intermediate,  or  mezzo-soprano.  In  the 
bass  and  barytone,  the  lower  and  middle  not^  are  the  most  natural  and  perfect ;  and, 
while  the  higher  notes  may  be  acquired  by  cultivation,  they  are  not  easy  and  do  not  pos- 
sess the  same  quality  as  the  corresponding  notes  of  the  tenor.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  contralto  and  soprano.  The  mezzo-soprano  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  artificial 
division. 

The  following  scale,  proposed  by  MtlUer,  gives  the  ordinary  ranges  of  the  different 
kinds  of  voice ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  individual  instances  in  which 
these  limits  are  very  much  exceeded : 
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There  is  really  no  great  difference  in  the  mechanism  of  the  different  kinds  of  voice, 
and  the  differences  in  pitch  are  due  chiefly  to  the  greater  length  of  the  vocal  chords  in 
the  low-pitched  voices  and  to  their  shortness  in  the  higher  voices.  The  differences  in 
quality  are  due  to  peculiarities  in  the  conformation  of  the  larynx,  to  differences  in  its 
size,  and  to  variations  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  auxiliary  resonant  cavities.  Great 
changes  in  the  quality  of  the  voice  may  be  effected  by  practice.  A  cultivated  note,  for 
example,  has  an  entirely  different  sound  from  a  harsh,  irregular  vibration  ;  and,  by  prac- 
tice, a  tenor  may  imitate  the  quality  of  the  bass,  and  vice  terta,  although  the  effort  is 
unnatural.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  male  singers  imitate  very  closely  the  notes  of 
the  female,  and  the  contralto  will  sometimes  imitate  the  voice  of  the  tenor  in  a  sur- 
prisingly natural  manner.  These  facts  have  a  somewhat  important  bearing  upon  certain 
disputed  points  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  different  vocal  registers,  which  will 
be  considered  farther  on. 

Action  of  the  Intrintic  Muscles  qf  the  Larynx  in  Phonation. — It  is  much  more  diffi- 
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to  find  tin  entirely  natiafftctory  explnnation  of  the  different  tanea  proiluced  hr  the 
hmuon  Uryiix  in  the  action  of  tho  iDtnnsic  niu^los  than  to  dei^cribe  ttie  chunges  in  tbe 
tension  and  relutiodfl  of  the  vocal  cliords.  These  musrlcs  are  coucealt'd  from  view,  and 
the  oul,T  idea  tlint  wo  can  have  of  their  action  is  hy  reusoning  froni  a  knowledge  uf  their 
point'^  I  if  attaiVliiTient,  and  by  operations  upon  tlje  dead  larynx,  either  imitating  tlie  con- 
tractitm  of  apecial  muscles  or  galvanizing  th<s  nurves  in  animals  recently  kUlcd.  In  this 
way,  118  wo  have  seen,  some  of  the  mu&cnhtr  acta  have  been  studied  very  satinfactorily ; 
but  the  precise  effect  of  the  contraction  of  certain  of  tlte  moscles,  particularly  the  thyro- 
arytenoid^ is  Ktill  a  mutter  of  discussion. 

In  the  production  of  low  chest-tone^,  in  which  the  vocal  chords  are  elongated  and  are  at 
the  mininum  of  ten<iion  that  will  allow  of  re-rular  vibrations,  the  crico-thyroid  muscles  are 
nndoubtcdly  broufrht  into  action,  and  tlieso  are  assisted  by  tbe  arytenoid  and  tbe  lateral 
crico-arytenoid'*,  which  combine  to  fix  the  posterior  attachments  of  the  vibrating  liga- 
rnent:*.  It  will  be  remembered  tliat  tlie  orico-thyroid*,  by  n[|proxi mating  the  cricoid  and 
thyruid  cartilfti^ea  in  front,  ha^o  a  tendency  to  remove  the  arytenoid  cartilages  from  the 
anterior  attachment  of  the  chonls. 

As  the  tones  prmluced  by  the  larynx  becotne  higlier  in  pitch,  the  posterior  attach- 
ments of  the  chords  aro  approximated  more  llrmly»  and  at  tins  lime  tbe  lateral  crico- 
arytenoids are  probably  brought  into  vigorous  action. 

The  function  of  the  thyro-arytenoids  is  more  complex ;  and  it  is  probably  in  great 
part  by  the  action  of  these  muscles  that  the  varied  and  delicate  modiiications  in  tbe 
rigidity  of  tbe  vocal  chords  are  produced. 

Tlio  remarkable  differences  in  singers  as  regards  the  purity  of  their  tones  arenndonbt- 
^ly  due  in  greatest  part  to  the  unswerving  accuracy  with  which  some  put  the  vocal  chords 
upon  the  stretch ;  while,  in  those  in  whom  the  tunes  are  of  inferior  quality,  the  action  of 
the  muscles  is  more  or  less  vacillating^  and  the  tension  is  frequently  incorrect.  The  fact 
that  scmie  celebrated  singers  can  make  the  voice  heard  above  the  combined  sounds  from  a 
Urge  cborus  and  orchestra  is  not  due  entirely  to  tUv  intensity  of  the  sound,  but  in  a  great 
meAiture  to  the  absolute  mathematical  equality  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  ancl  the  com- 
parative absence  of  discordant  wave^.  Mui^icinDs  who  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  cele- 
brated basso,  Lablache,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  remarkable  quality  of  his  voice,  which 
cmild  be  he^rd  at  times  above  a  powerful  cborua  and  orchestra.  A  grand  illustration  of 
this  occurred  at  the  musical  festival  at  Boston,  in  18*U*,  In  some  of  the  aoloa  by  Mmo, 
I*arcpfl-Rosa,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  nearly  twelve  thouMud,  with  an  orthestra  of 
more  tfian  a  thousand  and  largely  composed  of  brass  instruments  we  distinctly  heard  the 
pare  and  ju.'^t  notes  of  this  remarkable  soprano,  standing  alone,  as  it  were,  against  the 
entire  cbond  and  instrumental  force ;  and  this  in  an  immense  building  containing  an 
audience  of  forty  tbousaud  persons.  The  abs^jlute  nccuracy  of  the  tone  was  undoubtedly 
an  important  element  in  its  remarkably  penetrating  quality.  In  the  same  way  we  explain 
the  fact  tliat  the  flute,  clarinet^  or  the  sound  from  a  Cremona  violin,  may  ?>e  heard  soaring 
above  the  chords  of  a  full  orchestra. 

Aefion  of  A^tem>ry  Vocal  Organs, —  A  correct  use  of  tbe  accesisory  organs  of  the 
i*oico  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  singing  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  these  parts  per- 
form tbetr  function  is  exceedingly  simple  and  does  not  re(iuire  a  very  extendi?d  descrip- 
tion. Tbe  human  vocal  organs,  indeed,  consist  of  a  vibrating  instrument,  the  larynx, 
AOd  of  certjiin  ttibes  and  cavities  by  which  the  sound  is  reenforced  and  modified* 

The  trachea  serves,  not  only  to  conduct  air  to  the  larynx,  but  to  reinforce  the  sound 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  vibrations  of  the  column  of  air  in  its  interior.  When  a  power- 
ful vocnl  effort  in  made,  it  is  easy  to  feel,  with  the  finger  u|>on  tbe  trachea,  that  the  air 
contained  in  it  is  thrown  into  vibration.  The  structure  of  this  tube  is  such  that  it  may 
i  eb»ngHted  and  shortened  at  will.  In  the  production  L>f  low  notes  the  trftcbca  is 
imcil  and  its  caliber  is  increased,  Uie  reverse  obtaining  In  the  higher  notes  of  the 
BOftle. 
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Coming  to  the  larynx  itself,  we  find  that  the  capacity  of  its  cavity  is  capable  of  certain 
variations.  In  fact,  both  the  vertical  and  the  bilateral  diameters  are  diminished  in  high 
notes  and  are  increased  in  low  notes.  The  vertical  diameter  may  be  modified  slightly 
by  ascent  and  descent  of  the  true  vocal  chords,  and  the  lateral  diameter  may  be  redaced 
by  the  inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  acting  upon  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  cai*tilage. 

The  epiglottis,  the  superior  vocal  chords,  and  the  ventricles,  are  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable to  the  production  of  vocal  sounds.  In  the  formation  of  high  notes,  the  epiglottis 
is  somewhat  depressed,  and  the  superior  chords  are  brought  nearer  together ;  but  this 
only  affects  the  character  of  the  resonant  cavity  above  the  glottis.  In  low  notes  the 
superior  chords  are  separated.  It  was  before  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope  in  the  study  of 
vocal  phenomena  that  the  epiglottis  and  the  ventricles  were  thought  to  be  so  important 
in  phonation.  Undoubtedly  the  epiglottis  has  something  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 
voice ;  but  its  function  in  this  regard  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  or  even  very  important, 
as  has  been  clearly  shown  in  experiments  of  excising  the  part  in  living  animals. 

The  most  impoi*tant  modifications  of  the  laryngeal  sounds  are  produced  by  the  reso- 
nance of  air  in  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nasal  fossee.  This  resonance  is  indispensable  to 
the  production  of  the  natural  human  voice.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  in  the  production 
of  low  notes  the  velum  palati  is  fixed  by  the  action  of  its  muscular  fibres,  so  that  there  is 
a  reverberation  of  the  bucco-pharyngeal  and  naso-pharyngeal  cavities;  that  is,  the  velum  is 
in  such  a  position  that  neither  the  opening  into  the  nose  nor  into  the  mouth  is  closed,  and 
all  of  the  cavities  resound.  As  the  notes  are  raised,  the  isthmus  contracts,  the  part  imme- 
diately above  the  glottis  is  also  constricted,  the  resonant  cavity  of  the  pharynx  and  mouth 
is  reduced  in  size,  until  finally,  in  the  highest  notes  of  the  chest-register,  the  communica- 
tion between  the  pharynx  and  the  nasal  fossce  is  closed,  and  the  sound  is  reinforced 
entirely  by  the  pharynx  and  month.  At  the  same  time  the  tongue,  a  very  important 
organ  to  singers,  particularly  in  the  production  of  high  notes,  is  drawn  back  into  the 
mouth.  The  point  being  curved  downward,  its  base  projects  upward  posteriorly  and 
assists  in  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  cavity.  In  the  changes  which  the  pharynx  thus 
undergoes  in  the  production  of  difl'erent  notes,  the  uvnla  acts  with  the  velum  and  assists 
in  the  closure  of  the  different  openings.  In  singing  up  the  scale,  this  is  the  mechanism, 
as  far  as  the  chest-notes  extend.  When,  however,  we  pass  into  what  is  known  as  the 
head-voice,  the  velum  palati  is  drawn  forward  instead  of  backward,  and  the  resonance 
takes  place  chiefly  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity. 

Mechanism  of  the  different  Vocal  Registers. — There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion, even  among  those  who  have  studied  the  voice  with  the  laryngoscope,  with  regard 
to  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  different  vocal  registers.  It  is  now  pretty  well  settled 
how  the  ordinary  notes  of  what  is  known  as  the  chest-register  are  produced  ;  but,  with 
regard  to  the  falsetto,  the  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  direct  observation  are  so  great,  that 
the  question  of  its  mechanism  cannot  be  said  to  be  definitively  established. 

The  following  are  the  vocal  registers  now  recognized  by  most  physiologists : 

1.  The  chest-register,  most  powerful  in  male  voices  and  in  contraltos,  and,  indeed, 
almost  chnracteristic  of  the  male. 

2.  The  falsetto  register,  which  is  the  most  natural  voice  of  the  soprano ;  though  this 
voice  is  capable  of  chest-notes,  not  so  full,  however,  as  in  the  contralto  or  in  the  male. 
In  the  female  this  is  known  as  the  middle  register. 

3.  The  head-register,  produced  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  glottis  and  the  resonant 
cavities  above  the  larynx.    This  is  cultivated  particularly  in  tenors  and  in  the  female. 

Aside  from  the  three  registers,  which  belong  to  every  voice,  a  practised  ear  can  find 
no  diflSculty  in  distinguishing  the  different  voices  in  nearly  any  part  of  the  scale,  both  in 
the  male  and  the  female,  by  tlie  following  peculiarities :  In  the  bass,  the  low  notes  are 
full,  natural,  and  powerful,  and  the  higher  notes  nearly  always  seem  more  or  less  artifi- 
cial. In  singing,  the  passage  from  the  natural  to  the  artificial  notes  in  the  scale  is  gen- 
erally more  or  less  apparent.    In  the  tenor  the  full,  natural  notes  are  higher  in  the  scale, 
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DOtos  being  almoftt  always  feeble  and  waQting  in  ronndnesa.     Corresponding 

nliarittcs  enable  us  to  dlBtin^isb  between  the  cantrultu  and  tbe  Miprano. 

Cheit'Rofufer. — Wo  ahall  simply  recapitulate  briefl}*  tbo  tnecliatiisin  of  the  chest- 
notes,  to  enable  us  to  study  more  easily  the  traniiitioM^  to  tbe  tlifferexit  upper  rogii^tersL 
This  is  tbe  voice  comTiionly  u^ed  in  speaking,  and  it  b  tbe  most  ntitiiral,  the  vocal  liga* 
tnents  vibraiing  according  to  tbeir  teo^ion,  as  tbe  air  id  forced  tbroogb  tbe  larynx  from 
the  chestr  and  tbe  air  in  the  pharynx,  mouthy  and  nu^^al  fodssD  producing  a  res^ouance 
withoot  any  artificial  division  of  the  ditterent  cavities.  As  tJie  notes  are  elevated,  the 
YQcal  cbordii  are  simply  rendered  more  tense,  and  the  parts  above  the  larynx  are  more 
or  less  constricted,  without  any  other  change  in  the  mecbniiisin  of  the  sound.  But  tbe 
chest-voice  in  the  male  cannot  pass  certain  well-defined  liiiiif « ;  and  in  the  veiy  highest 
notes  it  must  be  merged  either  into  tbe  bead-voice  or  tbe  falsetto,  llie  falsetto,  how- 
ever, is  now  bat  little  coltivated,  although  some  tenor  singers,  after  long  practice,  succeed 
in  making  tbe  change  from  one  register  to  tbe  other  so  nicely  that  it  is  hardly  perceptible, 
even  to  a  cultivated  ear.  The  hcad-voioo  has  essentially  tbe  same  mechanism  In  the 
male  as  in  the  female,  and  this  will  be  considered  alter  we  have  discuasoil  the  falsetto, 
which  is  tlie  natural  voice  of  soprano  singers, 

Fahttto  RegUUr.^ThQ  difference  of  opinion  among  laryngoscopists  with  regard  to 
tbe  mechanism  of  the  falsetto  is  probably  in  great  part  due  to  tbe  fact  that,  when  these 
notes  are  produced,  tlie  isthmus  of  the  fauces  is  m  powerfuUy  contracted  that  it  becomes 
exceedingly  ditHcnit  to  study  tbe  action  of  tbe  vocal  chorda*  There  is  no  reason  fur  sup- 
posing that  the  mechanism  of  this  register  does  not  involve  vibration  of  the  true  vocal 
chordsi  as  in  the  chest-voice,  tbe  difierence  being  in  tbe  tension  and  in  tbe  extent  of  the 
vibrating  portion.  According  to  the  observations  of  FourniC%  in  tbe  falsetto  tbe  tongne 
ifl  pressed  strongly  backward  and  the  epiglottis  14  forced  over  the  larynx.  Mrs.  Emma 
Scilor,  from  an  extended  series  of  autolaryngoscopic  observations,  has  arrived  at  the  con* 
elusion  that  this  voice  involves  vibrations  of  the  fine,  thin  edges  of  tbe  chords  only,  a 
greater  width  vibrating  in  the  production  of  the  chestvoice.  She  is  particularly  careful 
t^  insist  upon  the  distinction  between  tbe  falsetto  and  the  bead-register,  tbe  latter  being 
produced  by  an  entirely  diflferent  roeobaniatD.  On  the  whole,  tliis  explanation  seems  to 
bo  the  most  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  distinction  between  tbe  cheet-register  or  tbe  bead- 
regiflter  and  tbe  falsetto,  aa  far  as  pitch  is  concerned,  is  not  absr»lQte.  Certain  of  the  high 
notes  of  tbe  cheat  or  tbe  head*voice,  for  example,  may  be  produced  in  the  fal.«^etto.  In 
the  cultivation  of  the  female  voice,  Mrs.  Seller  considers  that  it  is  exceedingly  important 
not  to  strain  tbe  chest-voice  to  its  highest  point,  but  to  use  each  register  in  its  normal 
place  in  iht-  scale,  taking  care,  by  practice,  to  render  the  transition  from  one  to  tbe  other 
natural  and  agreeable.  We  have  heard  hxuXq  singers,  probably  endowed  with  peculiar 
vocal  powers,  who  were  able,  by  tbe  use  of  the  falsetto,  to  imitate  almost  exactly  tlie 
Boprano  voice,  though  without  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  tone  characteristic  of  tbe  per- 
fect female  organ.  In  the  same  way*  by  straining  the  chest-voice  beyond  its  normal 
limits,  some  feniules,  particularly  contraltos,  are  able  to  produce  a  very  good  imitation 
of  the  tenor  quality, 

ffead-Rtgvitcr, — This  voice  is  highly  cultivated,  particularly  in  tenors  and  in  the  best 
female  singers.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded,  liowever,  with  the  falsetto,  as  was  d<»ne  by 
some  physiologists  before  tbe  invention  of  the  laryngoscope.  Uead-notes  may  be  pro- 
duced by  cultivated  male  singers,  bass  and  barytone,  as  well  as  tenor ;  but  the  former 
seldom  have  occasion  for  any  but  the  cliest-notes.  Still,  there  are  mnsical  passagea  in 
irhlch  tbe  votto-roee  head-notes  of  the  bass  have  an  exquisite  softness  and  are  used  with 
great  effect.  Wo  have  already  stated  that,  in  the  trimsition  to  tbe  head-voice,  the  velum 
palati  is  applied  to  tlie  base  of  tbe  tongue,  and  the  sound  is  reinforced  by  resonance 
from  tbe  na*«>pharyngeid  cavity.  If  this  be  its  mechanism,  ita  study  with  tbe  laryngo- 
teope  muit  be  exceedingly  difficult. 
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The  most  important  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the  head-voice  has  been  proposed  bj 
Mrs.  Seiler.  After  long  and  patient  effort,  she  was  able  to  expose  the  glottis  during  the 
production  of  these  notes,  when  it  was  found  that  the  vocal  chords  were  firmlj  approxi- 
mated posteriorly,  leaving  an  oval  opening,  with  vibrating  edges,  involving  only  one-half 
or  one-third  of  the  vocal  ligaments.  This  orifice  contracted  progressively  with  the  higher 
notes.  This  peculiar  division  of  the  vocal  ligaments  is  due,  according  to  Mrs.  Seiler,  to 
the  action  of  a  muscular  bundle,  called  the  internal  thyro-arytenoid,  upon  little  cartilages 
(the  cuneiform)  extending  forward  from  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  in  the  substance  of  the 
vocal  ligaments,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  glottis. 

With  proper  cultivation,  the  transition  from  the  middle  register  to  the  head- voice  in 
the  female  may  be  effected  almost  imperceptibly,  thereby  increasing  the  compass  from 
three  to  six  notes,  and  even  more ;  and  in  the  male  the  same  may  be  accomplished  with- 
out difficulty,  particularly  in  tenors.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
naso-pharyngeal  space  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  resonance  that  takes  place  in  head- 
notes,  though  its  actual  demonstration  is  very  difficult.  The  distinction  between  the 
head  and  the  chest  notes  is  fully  as  marked  in  the  male  as  in  the  female ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  great  ends  to  be  accomplished  in  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
voice  is  to  make  the  three  registers  pass  into  each  other  so  that  they  shall  appear  as  one. 

Mechanism  of  Speech. 

Articulate  language  consists  in  a  conventional  series  of  sounds  made  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  certain  ideas.  There  being  no  universal  language,  we  must  confine  onr 
description  of  the  faculty  of  speech  to  the  mode  of  production  of  the  language  in  which 
this  work  is  written.  Language,  as  it  is  naturally  acquired,  is  purely  imitative  and  does 
not  involve  of  necessity  the  construction  of  an  alphabet,  with  its  combinations  into 
syllables,  words,  and  sentences ;  but,  as  civilization  has  advanced,  we  have  been  taught 
to  associate  certain  differences  in  the  accuracy  and  elegance  with  which  ideas  are 
exprej*sed,  with  the  degree  of  development  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Philologists  have  long  since  established  a  certain  standard — varying,  to  some  extent,  it  is 
true,  with  usage  and  the  advance  of  knowledge,  but  still  sufficiently  definite — by  which 
the  correctness  of  modes  of  expression  is  measured.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
science  of  language,  or  to  consider,  in  this  connection,  at  least,  the  peculiar  mental  opera- 
tions concerned  in  the  expression  of  ideas,  but  to  take  our  own  tongue  as  we  find  it,  and 
describe  briefly  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  most  important  articulate  sounds. 

Almost  every  language  is  imperfect,  as  far  as  an  exact  correspondence  between  its 
sounds  and  written  characters  is  concerned.  Our  own  language  is  full  of  incongruities 
in  spelling,  such  as  silent  letters  and  arbitrary  and  unmeaning  variations  in  pronuncia- 
tion ;  but  these  do  not  belong  to  the  subject  of  physiology.  There  are,  however,  certain 
natural  divisions  of  the  sounds  as  expressed  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Vowels. — Certain  articulate  sounds  are  called  vowel,  or  vocal,  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  produced  by  the  vocal  chords  and  are  but  slightly  modified  as  they  pass  out  of  the 
mouth.  The  true  vowels,  o,  ^,  i,  e>,  t/,  can  all  be  sounded  alone  and  may  bo  ])rolonged 
in  expiration.  These  are  the  sounds  chiefly  employed  in  singing.  The  differences  in 
their  characters  are  produced  by  changes  in  the  position  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  lips. 
The  vowel-sounds  are  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  syllable,  and,  although  they  aro 
generally  modified  in  speech  by  consonants,  each  one  may,  of  itself,  form  a  syllable  or  a 
word.  In  the  construction  of  syllables  and  words,  the  vowels  have  many  different  quali- 
ties, the  chief  differences  being  as  they  are  made  long  or  short.  In  addition  to  the  modi- 
fications in  the  vowel-sounds  by  consonants,  two  or  three  may  be  combined  so  as  to  be 
pronounced  by  a  single  vocal  effort,  when  they  are  called  respectively,  diphthongs  and 
triphthongs.    In  the  proper  diphthongs,  as  oi,  in  voice,  the  two  vowels  are  sounded.    In 
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er  diphthongA^  oa  ea,  in  heat,  and  in  the  Latin  diplttfjongs,  m  (p^  in  Ca?sar<  one 
of  the  vowels  is  silent.     In  IriphtJionga,  as  eau,  m  boauty,  only  one  vowel  is  sounded, 
Y,  at  tb«  bepinnirij;  of  words^  h  nsnally  pronounced  m  a  consonant ;  but  in  otber  isitua- 
[^tions  it  i«i  pronounced  as  e  or  i. 
1^:- A  very  ourion§  and  interesting  inquiry  relates  to  the  ditTerenees,  with  wbit-h  we  are 
•  fcmiliar,  in  tiie  quality  of  the  different  vowel-sounds  when  pronounced  with  eqnal 
[piteb  and  intensity*     The  cause  of  these  differences  was  studied  very  tdo^ely  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  but  it  has  lately  been  rendered  very  clear  by  the  elaborate  and 
eonvincitig  res^arehes  of  HehnhoUi.     In  thia  conneetion^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indi- 
jeate  the  results  of  modern  investigations  very  briefly.     When  we  come  to  study  the 
}  phyBics  of  sound  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  hearing;,  we  shall  pee  that  nearly  all 
sounds,  even  when  produced  by  a  single  vibrating  body,  are  compound.     Ht4mholtz,  by 
mt^aus  of  !i»9  resonators,  has  succeeded  in  analyzing  the  apparently  eimple  soundt?  into  dif- 
ferent comfmnent  part^  and  lie  has  shown  that  the  quality  of  such  sounds  may  be  modified 
by  roCnforcing  certain  of  the  overtones,  as  they  are  called,  such  as  the  third,  fifth,  or 
Loctare.     Fnr  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  physics  of  sound,  the  explanation  which  we 
I  Bhall  giv©  of  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  vowel-sounds  will  be  readily  compre- 
jliensible.     The  reader  is  referred,  however,  to  our  remarks  upon  overtones  in  another  part 
j  of  thi*  work,  under  the  head  of  audition,  for  a  more  thorough  exposition  of  this  subject, 
i  Tiih  should  be  read  in  connection  with  what  we  shall  soy  here  of  vowel-sounds,  when 
■  the  whole  subject  will  be  sufficiently  clear.     We  may  pronounce  the  different  vowel- 
Itounds  with  the  satne  pitch  and  intenmty,  but  the  sound  in  each  is  different,  on  account 
'Of  variations  in  the  resonant  cavities  of  the  acceseory  vocal  organs,  esiK^cially  the  mouth* 
•j  It  has  been  ascertained  experimentally  that  the  overtones  in  each  instance  are  different>, 
AS  thoy  are  reC'uforced  by  the  vibrations  of  air  in  the  accessory  vocal  organ*,  in  some 
Instances  the  third,  in  others,  the  fifth,  etc.,  being  increased  in  intensity.     We  cannot 
j^illustrate  this  better  than  by  the  following  quotation  from  Tyndall,  in  which  modem 
rehets  have  been  applied  to  the  vowel-sounds  of  our  own  language: 
*  For  the  production  of  the  sound  fJ^  {o  o  in  hoop),  I  must  push  my  lips  forward  «o  as 
[t'A  make  the  cavity  of  the  month  as  deep  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  making  the  orifice 
I  of  the  mouth  smalL     This  arrangement  corresponds  to  the  deepest  resonance  of  which 
|lhe  month  b  capable.    The  fundamental  tone  of  the  vocal  chords  is  here  reenforced,  while 
be  higher  tones  are  thrown  into  tlie  filiade.     The  U  is  rendered  a  littic  more  perfect 
llrhem  a  feeble  third  tone  is  added  to  the  fundamental, 

**Tlie  vowel  0  is  pronounced  wJicn  the  mouth  is  so  far  opened  that  the  fundamental 
titme  \b  accompanied  by  its  strong  liighor  octave^  A  very  feebie  accompaniment  of  the 
|thlr(l  and  fourth  is  advantageous,  but  not  neceasary, 

"The  vowel  A  derives  its  character  from  the  third  tone,  to  strengthen  which  by 

cinaneo  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  must  be  wtder^  and  tlie  volume  of  air  within  it  smaller 

i  In  the  last  instance.    The  second  tone  ought  to  be  added  in  moderate  strength,  whilst 

;  fourth  and  filth  tones  may  also  be  included  with  advantage. 

**  To  pr<idnce  E  the  fundamental  tone  must  bo  weak,  the  second  tone  comparatively 

trong,  Uje  third  very  feeble^  but  the  fourth,  which  is  characteristic  of  this  vowel,  must 

|l>e  intense.     A  moderate  fifth  tone  may  be  added.     No  essential  change,  however,  occurs 

the  character  of  the  sound  when  the  third  and  fifth  tones  are  omitted.     In  order  to 

Bxalt  t!ic  higher  tones  which  characterize  the  vowel-sound  ^,  tlie  resonant  cavity  of  the 

aoath  roust  he  small* 

*^In  the  production  of  the  sound  ah/  the  higher  overtonea  come  principally  into 
^lar;  the  second  tone  may  be  entirely  neglected;  the  third  rendered  feebly  ;  the  higher 
onesy  particularly  the  filth  and  seventh,  being  added  strongly, 

"These  examples  sufficiently  illustrate  the  subject  of  vowel-sounds.     We 1 

I  various  ways  the  eh^ment^iry  tints  of  the  solar  spectrum,  producing  innumi  i- 

rito  colors  by  their  admixture.    Out  of  violet  and  red  we  produce  paqde,  and  out  tw 
30 
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yellow  and  blue  we  produce  wLite.  Thus  also  may  elementary  sounds  be  blended  so  as 
to  produce  all  possible  varieties  of  clang-tint.  After  having  resolved  the  human  voice 
into  its  constituent  tones,  Helmholtz  was  able  to  imitate  these  tones  by  tuning-forks,  and, 
by  combining  them  appropriately  together,  to  produce  the  clang-tints  of  all  the  vowels." 

ConsonanU. — Some  of  the  consonants  have  no  sound  in  themselves  and  serve  merely  to 
modify  vowel-sounds.  These  are  called  mutes.  They  are  J,  cf,  i,  jp,  f,  and  c  and  g  hard. 
Their  office  in  the  formation  of  syllables  is  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  consonants  known  as  semivowels  are,  /,  Z,  m,  »,  r,  *,  and  c  and  g  soft.  These 
have  an  imperfect  sound  of  themselves,  approaching  in  character  the  true  vowel-sounds. 
Some  of  these,  Z,  w,  n,  and  r,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  flow  into  other  sounds, 
are  called  liquids.  Orthoepists  have  farther  divided  the  consonants  with  reference  to  the 
mechanism  of  their  pronunciation :  d^  j,  *,  ^,  e,  and  g  soft,  being  pronounced  with  the 
tongue  against  the  teeth,  are  called  dentals;  (2,  ^,  j,  ^,  2,  n,  and  q  are  called  palatals;  &, 
^,/,  f,  and  m  are  called  labials ;  m,  n,  and  ng  are  called  nasals;  and  1c^  q,  and  e  and  g 
hard  are  called  gutturals.  After  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  voice,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  farther  the  mechanism  of  these  simple  acts  of  articulation. 

For  the  easy  and  proper  production  of  articulate  sounds,  absolute  integrity  of  the 
mouth,  teeth,  lips,  tongue,  and  palate  is  required.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  modi- 
fications in  articulation,  in  persons  in  whom  the  nasal  cavities  resound  unnaturally,  from 
imperfection  of  the  palate ;  and  the  slight  peculiarities  observed  after  loss  of  the  teeth 
and  in  hare-lip  are  sufficiently  familiar.  The  tongue  is  generally  regarded,  also,  as  an 
important  organ  of  speech,  and  this  is  the  fact  in  the  great  m^ority  of  cases ;  but 
instances  are  on  record  in  which  distinct  articulation  has  been  preserved  after  complete 
destruction  of  this  organ.  These  cases,  however,  are  unusual,  and  they  do  not  invalidate 
the  great  importance  of  the  tongue  in  ordinary  speech. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  speech  consists  essentially  in  a  modification  of  the  vocal  sounds 
by  the  accessory  organs,  or  by  parts  situated  above  the  larynx ;  the  latter  being  the  true 
vocal  instrument.  While  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  in  different  persons  and  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  foreign  languages  after  the  habits  of  speech  have  been  formed  show 
that  the  organs  of  articulation  must  perform  their  function  with  great  accuracy,  their 
movements  are  simple,  and  they  vary  with  the  peculiarities  of  different  languages. 

The  Phonograph. — In  1877,  a  remarkable  invention  was  made  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  which  possesses  considerable  physiological  interest.  Mr.  Edison  con- 
structed a  very  simple  instrument,  called  the  phonograph,  which  will  repeat,  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  accuracy,  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  human  voice  both  in  speaking  and 
singing,  as  well  as  the  pitch  and  quality  of  musical  instruments.  This  demonstrates  con- 
clusively the  fact  that  the  qualities  of  vocal  sounds  depend  upon  the  form  of  the  sono- 
rous vibrations.  The  following  are  the  main  featui'cs  in  the  construction  of  this  remark- 
able and  almost  miraculous  instrument :  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  iron  provided  with 
very  fine,  shallow  grooves  in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  close  spiral.  Upon  this  cylin- 
der, a  sheet  of  tin-foil  is  accurately  fitted.  Bearing  upon  the  tin-foil,  is  a  steel-point 
connected  with  a  vibrating  plate  of  mica  or  of  thin  iron.  The  vibrating  plate  is 
connected  with  a  mouth-piece  which  receives  the  vibrations  of  the  voice  or  of  a 
musical  instrument.  The  cylinder  is  turned  with  a  crank,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
plate  is  thrown  into  vibration  by  speaking  into  the  mouth-piece.  As  the  disk  vibrates  in 
consonance  with  the  voice,  the  vibrations  are  marked  by  little  indentations  upon  the  tin- 
foil. When  this  has  been  done,  the  cylinder  is  moved  back  to  the  starting  point  and  is 
turned  again  at  the  same  rate  as  before.  As  the  steel  point  passes  over  the  indentations 
in  the  tin-foil,  the  plate  is  thrown  into  vibration,  and  the  sound  of  the  voice  is  actually 
repeated,  although  much  diminished  in  intensity  and  distinctness. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

PHYSJOLOQICAL  DIVISIONS,  STRUCTURX,  AND  GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  TBE 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM, 

General  conddentiont— Divisions  of  the  n^rYous  system— PhyBlological  anatomy  of  the  nonrous  tissue— Anatomical 
diTisioos  of  the  nenroos  tissue— Medollated  nerve-flbres— Simple,  or  non-medullated  nerve-fibres — Gelatinous 
nerre-flbres  (fibres  of  Remak)— Accessory  anatomical  elements  of  the  nenrcs — Branching  and  course  of  the  nerves 
— TMmination  of  the  nerves  in  the  muscular  tissue— Termination  of  the  nerves  in  glands — ^Terminations  of  the 
sensory  nerves — Corpuscles  of  Pacini,  or  of  Vater— Tactile  corpuscles— Terminal  bulbs— Structure  of  the  nerve- 
centres— Nerve-cells — Connection  of  the  cells  with  the  fibres  and  with  each  other— Aoeessory  anatomical  elements 
of  the  nerve-centres — Composition  of  the  nervous  substance— BegeneratioQ  of  the  nervous  tissue— Beunion  of 
nerve-fibres — Motor  and  sensory  nerves — Distinct  seat  of  the  motor  and  sensocy  properties  of  the  spinal  nerves- 
Experiments  of  Magendle  upon  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves — Properties  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
— Properties  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves — Becurrent  sensibility— Mode  of  action  of  the  motor  nerves 
-Associated  movements— Mode  of  action  of  the  sensory  nerves— Sensation  in  amputated  members — General  prop- 
erties of  the  nerves— Nervous  irritability— Difleront  means  employed  for  exciting  the  nerve»— Disappearance  of 
the  irritability  of  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  after  exsection— Nerve-force— Bapidity  of  nervoua  oonduction — 
—Estimation  of  the  duration  of  acts  involving  the  nerve-centres— Action  of  electricity  upon  the  nervea— Induced 
muscular  contraction— Galvanic  current  from  the  exterior  to  the  cut  surflioe  of  a  nerve— Effects  of  a  constant  gal- 
vanic current  upon  the  nervous  irriUbility— Electrotonus,  anelectrotonus,  and  catelectrotonus— Neutral  point- 
Negative  variation. 

The  nervous  system  is  anatomically  distinct  in  all  animals  except  those  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  being.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  question  of  the  existence  of  matter 
endowed  with  properties  analogous  to  those  observed  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  higher 
animals,  in  beings  so  low  in  their  organization  as  to  present  no  divisions  into  anatomical 
elements ;  for  the  present  condition  of  physiological  science  does  not  admit  of  the  recog- 
nition of  functions  without  organs.  All  animals  that  present  any  thing  like  nervous 
functions  present  also  an  anatomically  distinct  nervous  system.  Within  certain  limits, 
the  perfection  of  the  animal  organization  depends  upon  the  general  development  of  the 
nervous  system. 

High  in  the  animal  scale,  as  in  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the  general  development  of 
the  nervous  system  presents  little  if  any  variation ;  but  special  attributes  are  coexistent 
with  the  development  of  special  organs.  The  development  in  this  way  of  particular  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  is  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  conditions  of  existence  of 
different  animals;  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  organization,  and  is  not  dependent  upon 
education  or  intelligence.  Examples  of  this  are  in  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
sense  of  sight,  hearing,  or  smell,  in  different  animals.  There  are  animals  in  which  these 
special  senses  possess  a  delicacy  of  perception  to  which  man,  even  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  intelligent  education,  can  never  attain  ;  but  man,  possessing  a  nervous  organi- 
zation not  superior  to  that  of  other  warm-blooded  animals  in  its  general  development, 
and  inferior  to  many  in  the  development  of  special  organs,  stands  immeasurably  above 
all  other  beings,  by  virtue  of  the  immense  preponderance  of  what  is  known  as  the 
encephalic  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 

These  brief  general  considerations  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  physiological  impor- 
tance of  the  nervous  system ;  of  the  care  which  should  be  exercised  in  its  study ;  and  of 
the  great  interest  attached  to  it,  from  the  fact  that  the  most  complex  and  important  of 
its  functions  belong  to  human  physiology,  and  to  human  physiology  alone. 

We  can  best  define  what  is  to  be  included  under  the  head  of  the  nervous  system,  by 
citing  certain  of  its  prominent  and  well-established  properties  and  functions : 

1.  The  nervous  system  is  anatomically  and  physiologically  distinct  from  all  other  sys- 
tems and  organs  in  the  body.  It  receives  impressions  made  upon  the  terminal  branches  of 
its  sensory  portion  and  it  conveys  stimulus  to  parts,  determining  and  regulating  the  opera- 
tion of  their  functions ;  but  its  physiological  properties  are  inherent,  and  it  gives  to  no 
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tissue  or  organ  its  special  "  irritability  "  or  the  power  of  performing  its  particular  fanc- 
tioD. 

2.  The  nervous  system  connects  into  a  coordinated  organism  all  parts  and  organs  of 
the  body.  It  is  the  medium  through  which  all  impressions  are  received.  It  animates 
or  regulates  all  movements,  voluntary  and  involuntary.  It  regulates  the  functions  of 
secretion,  nutrition,  calorification,  and  all  the  processes  of  organic  life. 

In  addition  to  its  functions  as  a  medium  of  conduction  and  conoanunication,  the  ner- 
vous system,  in  certain  of  its  parts,  is  capable  of  receiving  impressions  and  of  generating 
a  stimulating  influence,  or  force,  peculiar  to  itself.  As  there  can  be  no  physiological 
connection  or  coordination  of  different  parts  of  the  organism,  having  an  active  function, 
without  nerves,  there  can  be  no  unconscious  reception  of  impressions  giving  rise  to  invol- 
untary movements,  no  appreciation  of  impressions,  general,  as  in  ordinary  sensation,  or 
special,  as  in  sight,  smell,  taste,  or  hearing,  no  instinct,  volition,  thought,  or  even  knowl- 
edge of  existence,  without  nerve-centres. 

Possessing,  as  it  does,  these  varied  properties  and  functions,  it  is  evidently  of  the 
greatest  physiological  importance  that  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem should  be  most  carefully  studied,  with  a  view  of  connecting,  if  possible,  certain  of 
the  nervous  properties  with  peculiarities  in  structure.  It  is  also  important  to  subdivide 
the  system,  as  regards  general  properties  and  functions,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the 
special  ofiice  of  particular  parts.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  shall  point  out  first,  the 
great  anatomico-physiologioal  divisions  common  to  nervous  matter  wherever  it  exists, 
and  afterward,  the  subdivisions  of  the  system  as  regards  special  functions. 

Divisions  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Nervous  matter,  whatever  may  be  its  special  function,  presents  two  great  divisions, 
each  with  distinct  anatomical  as  well  as  physiological  differences.  One  of  these  divisions 
presents  the  form  of  fibres  or  tubes.  This  kind  of  nervous  matter  is  incapable  of  gener- 
ating a  force  or  stimulus,  and  it  serves  only  as  a  conductor.  The  other  division  is  in  the 
form  of  cells,  and  this  kind  of  nervous  matter  alone  is  capable  of  generating  the  so-called 
nervous  force. 

The  nervous  matter  is  divided  into  two  great  systems,  as  follows : 

1.  The  cerebro-spinal  system,  composed  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  with  the  nerves 
directly  connected  with  these  centres.  This  system  is  specially  connected  with  the  func- 
tions of  relation,  or  of  animal  life.  The  centres  preside  over  general  sensation,  the  spe- 
cial senses,  voluntary  and  some  involuntary  movements,  intellection,  and,  in  short,  all 
of  the  functions  that  characterize  the  animal.  The  nerves  serve  as  the  conductors  of 
impressions  known  as  general  or  special  sensations,  and  of  the  stimulus  that  gives  rise  to 
voluntary  and  certain  involuntary  movements,  thq  latter  being  the  automatic  movements 
connected  with  animal  life. 

2.  The  sympathetic,  or  organic  system.  This  system  is  specially  connected  with  the 
functions  relating  to  nutrition,  operations  which  have  their  analogue  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  and  are  sometimes  called  the  functions  of  vegetative  life.  Although  this  sys- 
tem presides  over  functions  entirely  distinct  from  those  characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to 
animals,  the  centres  of  this  system  all  have  an  anatomical  and  physiological  connection 
with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

The  cerebro-spinal  system  is  subdivided  into  centres  presiding  over  movements  and 
ordinary  sensation,  and  centres  capable  of  receiving  impressions  connected  with  the  special 
senses,  such  as  sight,  audition,  olfaction,  and  gustation.  The  nerves  which  receive  these 
special  impressions  and  convey  them  to  the  appropriate  centres  are  more  or  less  insen- 
sible to  ordinary  impressions.  The  organs  to  which  these  special  nerves  are  distributed 
are  generally  of  a  complex  and  peculiar  structure,  and  they  present  numerous  accessory 
parts  which  are  important  and  essential  in  the  transmission  of  the  special  impressionB  to 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerves. 
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In  treating  of  the  nervous  system,  we  shall  c^onsider  first  the  physiological  anatomy 
of  the  nervous  tissue ;  next,  the  general  properties  of  the  cerehro-spinal  system  ;  next, 
the  functions  of  ditferent  portions  of  this  system  connected  with  motion,  ordinary  scnsi- 
hility,  intellection,  etc. ;  next,  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic,  or  organic  system  of 
nerves ;  and  finally,  the  special  senses,  with  the  physiological  anatomy  and  mechanism 
of  the  accessory  parts. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  Tissue. 

The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
sections ;  one  embracing  what  is  called  the  general  anatomy  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and 
the  other,  the  arrangement  of  this  tissue  in  special  organs,  as  far  as  this  is  connected 
with  their  functions. 

The  intimate  structure  of  the  different  portions  of  the  nervous  system  may  now  be 
regarded  as  tolerably  well  understood,  at  least  so  far  as  those  anatomical  points  bearing 
upon  physiology  are  concerned.  The  connection  between  the  nerve-cells  and  the  fibres 
and  the  modes  of  termination  of  the  motor  filaments  in  the  muscles  are  points  nearly  if 
not  quite  settled  ;  and  the  terminations  of  sensory  filaments  in  integument  and  mucous 
membranes  have  lately  been  investigated  very  thoroughly  and  with  quite  positive  and 
satisfactory  results.  These  anatomical  points  are  specially  connected  with  the  general 
properties  of  the  nervous  system,  both  as  a  generator  of  the  so-called  nerve-force  and  as 
a  conductor. 

The  arrangement  of  the  nervous  elements  in  special  organs,  as  in  the  brain  and  spmal 
cord,  has  not  been  so  successfully  investigated  and  presents  immense  difficulties  in  its 
study ;  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  acquire  any  thing  like  a  definite  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  of  these  parts,  until  wo  have  much  more  positive  information  con- 
cerning their  anatomical  characters. 

Anatomical  Divisiom  of  the  Xervous  Tissue. — The  physiological  division  of  the 
nervous  system  into  nerves  and  nerve-centres  is  pretty  well  carried  out  as  regards  the 
anatomical  structure  of  these  parts.  The  two  great  divisions  of  the  system,  anatomically 
considered,  are  into  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres. 

The  nerve-cells,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  the  only  parts  capable,  under  any  circum- 
stances, of  generating  the  nerve-furco ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  cannot  receive  impressions 
in  any  other  way  than  through  the  nerve-fibres.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions, 
either  apparent  or  real,  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  direct  irritation  of  the  ganglion  of 
the  tuber  annulare,  ])ortions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  which  seem 
sensible  to  direct  irritation ;  but  the  cells  of  most  of  the  ganglia  belonging  to  the  great 
cerebro-spinal  axis  are  insensible  to  direct  stimulation  and  can  only  receive  impressions 
conducted  to  them  by  the  nerves. 

The  nerve-fibres  act  only  as  conductors  and  are  incapable  of  generating  nerve-force. 
There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  but  there  are  differences  in  the  properties  of  certain 
fibres.  The  nerves  generally,  for  example,  receive  direct  impressions,  the  motor  fila- 
ments conducting  these  to  the  muscles  and  the  sensory  filaments  conveying  the  impres- 
sions to  the  centres.  These  fibres  also  conduct  the  force  generated  by  the  nerve-centres. 
But  there  are  many  fibres,  such  as  those  composing  the  white  matter  of  the  encephalon 
and  the  spinal  cord,  that  are  insensible  to  direct  irritation,  while  they  convey  to  the 
centres  impressions  made  by  the  sensitive  nerves  and  conduct  to  the  motor  nerves  the 
stimulus  generated  by  nerve-cells. 

Structure  of  the  Kertes, — There  are  few  anatomical  elements  that  present  greater 
variations  in  size  and  appearance  than  the  nerve-fibres.  Certain  fibres  found  in  the 
course  of  the  nerves  between  the  muscles  are  as  large  as  ^^  of  an  inch,  have  dark 
borders,  and  possess  three  well-marked  structures,  viz.,  a  tubular  membrane,  medullary 
contents,  and  an  axial  band ;  others,  with  the  same  structure,  are  only  yiI^  ot  an  inch 
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in  diameter ;  others  have  only  the  medullary  co?ering  and  the  axial  band ;.  and  others 
present  the  axial  band  alone.  Most  of  these  anatomical  elements  have  essentially  the 
same  physiological  conducting  properties ;  the  variations  in  their  structure  depending 
upon  differences  in  their  anatomical  relations.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  adopt  some  anatomical  classification  of  the  fibres. 

In  the  most  simple  classification  of  the  nerve-fibres,  they  are  divided  into  two  groups; 
one  embracing  those  fibres  which  have  the  conducting  element  alone,  and  the  other  pre- 
senting this  element  surrounded  by  certain  accessory  structures.  In  the  course  of  the 
nerves,  the  simple  fibres  are  the  exception,  and  the  other  variety  is  the  rule ;  but,  as  the 
nerves  are  followed  to  their  terminations  in  muscles  or  sensitive  parts,  or  are  traced  to 
their  origin  in  the  nerve-centres,  we  find  that  they  lose  one  or  another  of  their  adven- 
titious elements.  These  two  varieties  we  shall  term :  1.  The  meduUated  fibres,  and  2. 
The  simple,  or  non-medullated  fibres. 

Medullated  ^erve-Jibres, — These  fibres  are  so  called  by  French  and  German  writers 
because,  in  addition  to  the  axis-cylinder,  or  conducting  element,  they  contain,  enclosed 
in  a  tubular  sheath,  a  soft  substance  called  the  medulla.  This  substance  is  strongly 
refractive  and  gives  the  nerves  a  peculiar  appearance  under  the  microscope,  from  which 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres.  As  the  whole  substance  of 
the  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  tubular  membrane,  these  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  nerve- 
tubes. 

If  the  nerves  be  examined  while  perfectly  fresh  and  unchanged,  their  anatomical  ele- 
ments appear  in  the  form  of  simple  fibres  with  strongly-accentuated  borders.  '  The  diame- 
ter of  these  fibres  is  from  y^its  ^^  ttV^  ^^  *^  inch.  To  observe  the  fibres  in  this  way,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  nerve  from  an  animal  just  kiUed  and  examine  it  without  delay.  In  a 
very  short  time,  the  borders  become  darker  and  the  fibre  assumes  an  entirely  different 
appearance.  By  the  use  of  certain  reagents,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  medullated 
nerve-fibre  is  composed  of  three  distinct  portions ;  viz.,  a  homogeneous  sheath,  a  semi- 
fluid matter  contained  in  the  sheath,  and  a  delicate  central  band. 

The  tubular  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  a  somewhat  elastic,  homogeneous  membrane, 
never  striated  or  fibrillated,  and  presenting  generally  oval  nuclei,  with  their  long  diame- 
ter in  the  direction  of  the  tube.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  neurilemma,  a  name,  how- 
ever, which  is  more  generally  applied  to  another  membrane.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of, 
also,  as  the  **  limiting  membrane  of  Valentin,"  or  "  the  sheath  of  Schwann."  In  its 
chemical  and  general  properties,  this  membrane  resembles  the  sarcolomma,  although  it  is 
less  elastic  and  resisting.  It  exists  in  all  the  medullated  nerve-fibres,  large  and  small, 
except  those  in  the  white  portions  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  not  certain 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  small,  non-medullated  fibres,  although  its  presence  here  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  As  we  before  remarked,  the  tubular  membrane 
cannot  be  seen  in  the  perfectly  fresh  nerves ;  and,  even  after  they  have  become  changed 
by  desiccation,  its  demonstration  recjuires  the  use  of  reagents.  In  the  ordinary  medul- 
lated fibres,  however,  it  may  be  isolated  by  boiling  the  nerve  in  absolute  alcohol  and  then 
in  acetic  acid,  or  by  treating  it  with  cold  caustic  soda.  By  then  boiling  the  nerve  for  an 
instant  in  the  caustic  soda,  fragments  of  the  tube  may  be  isolated,  when  they  resemble 
the  membrane  forming  the  canals  of  the  kidney.  Another  method  is  to  treat  the  nerve 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  afterward  adding  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  fatty  sub- 
stance is  then  discharged  in  small  drops,  the  central  band  is  dissolved,  and  the  empty 
sheath  is  seen,  swollen  and  tinged  with  yellow. 

The  medullary  substance  fills  the  tube  and  surrounds  the  central  band.  This  is  called 
by  various  names,  as  myeline,  white  substance  of  Schwann,  medullary  sheath,  nervous 
medulla,  etc.  It  does  not  exist  either  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the  gray  substance 
of  the  nerve-centres  or  at  the  peripheral  termination  of  the  nerves,  and  it  is  probably  not 
an  essential  cond acting  element.  When  the  nerves  are  perfectly  fresh,  this  substance  is 
transparent,  homogeneous,  and  strongly  refracting,  like  oil ;  but,  as  the  nerves  beoome 
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~  1> J  defecation,  the  action  of  water,  acetic  acid,  and  variims  other  reagents,  it 

c*ftgTilttte«  iuto  an  opaque,  grautilar  masa.    TLt*  consistt-nc©  of  this  substtmce  ^vvs  to  the 

linodullated  tibrea  a  very  peciiliar  appearan^ie.     The  tubular  membrane  being  ?ery  thin 

land  not  elastic^  the  white  subahmre,  bj  very  slight  pressnre,  is  luaile  to  fill  tlie  tubes 

Irregularly,  giving  them  a  varicose  appearance^  wliicb  is  entirely  characteristic.      In 

txaruining  a  preparation  of  the  nervous  tii^sue,  large  drops,  coagulated  in  irregular  shapes, 

l»re  »eeu  &»cattercd  over  the  field  and  frequently  fringing  the  divided  ends  of  the  tubee. 

|ln  the  white  subatant^o  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord,  where  tlio  tubular  ineuibrane 

I  wanting,  th«  varieoae  appearance  of  the  fibrea  is  more  remarkable  than  in  an/  other 

Mtoation, 

The  axis-cylinder  is,  In  all  probability,  the  estsential  anatomical  element  of  the  nerves. 
It  exiBta  in  all  the  nerves  exce[il  in  those  termed  gelatinous  fibres,  or  fibres  of  Remak, 
rhicij  will  be  described  hereafter.     In  the  ordinary  medullatcd  fibres,  tlj©  axis-cylinder 
Itannot  he  seen  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  tisane,  because  it  refracts  in  the  same 
■manner  as  the  medullary  substance,  and  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  afterward,  on  account 
|©f  the  opacity  of  the  coagulated  matter.     If  a  fresh  nerve,  however,  be  treated  with 
oog  acetic  acid,  the  divided  ends  of  the  fibres  will  retract,  leaving  the  ajds-cylinder, 
chich  is  but  slightly  affected  by  reagents.     It  then  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  pale, 
lightly-fiattened  band,  with  outlines  tolerably  regular,  though  slightly  varicose  at  inter- 
^▼als,  somewhat  granular,  and  sometimes  very  finely  striated  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
tekd  is  elastic  but  not  very  resisting,     Ita  granules  arc  excessively  pale*     What 
ito  distinguish  it  from  all  other  portions  of  the  nerve-fibre  is  its  insolubility  in  most 
let  the  reagents  employed  in  anatomical  investigations.     It  is  slightly  swollen  hy  acetic 
Imcid  but  is  dissolved  after  prolonged  boiling.     If  a  solution  of  carmine  be  applied  to  the 
[nervous  tissue,  the  axis-cylinder  only  is  colored.     It  has  been  remarked  that  the  nerve- 
Ibres  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  present  in  the  axis^cy Under  well-marked  transrerae 
Jitnations ;  and  some  observers  are  disposed  t-o  regard  both  the  nerve^cclls  and  the  axei 
Df  the  fibres  as  composed  of  two  substances,  the  limits  of  which  are  marked  by  the  regu- 
'  striro  developed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver.     This,  however,  is  a  point  of  purely  anatomi- 
cal interest.     The  presence  of  regular  and  well-marked  striro  in  the  axis-cvlinder  al1:er 
Ihe  addition  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  action  of  ligljt  cannot  be  doiilited  ; 
^ut  it  hfis  not  yet  been  dotermined  beyond  question  whether  these  markings  be  entirely 
^rtifidal,  or  whether  the  axis-cylinder  be  really  composed  of  two  kinds  of  substJince, 

A  still  more  important  question  with  regard  to  the  intimate  structure  of  the  axis* 

jrlindcr  refers  to  the  longitudinal  striations,     llicse  are  observed  in  many  fibres,  but 

Hiey  are  not  constant.    Some  authors  have  adopted  the  view  that  the  markings  are  pro- 

|uced  by  fibrillaj,  analogous  to  the  fi brill®  of  tlie  muscular  fibres,  in  all  the  fibres  as  well 

i  in  those  of  the  retina,  the  olfactory,  and  some  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.    In  tlK*  org^ms 

Fpeciid  sen?^,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  fibrillte ;  but  this  is  by  no 

Deans  so  clearly  demonstrable  in  the  general  system  of  nerves.     Still,  it  is  necessary  ti> 

ake  into  consideration,  in  this  connection^  certain  facts  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  tlie 

erve-fibres  in  tlie  cells  and  their  ultimate  distribution  in  sensitive  parts.     In  the  final 

listribution  of  sensitive  nerves;,  we  shall  see  that  the  fibres  break  up  into  filaments 

e»cmbling  fibrillin ;  and,  although  the  fibrillated  character  of  the  poles  of  the  nerve-cells 

\  not  unreservedly  accepted  by  anatomiKta,  many  observers  positively  state  tlmt  such  is 

llicir  structure.     In  the  present  condition  of  the  science,  we  cannot  do  more  than  state 

hat,  while  a  fibrillatetl  structure  has  perhaps  been  shown  in  the  nerves  of  some  of  the 

ttwor  orders  of  animals,  its  existence  in  man  and  in  the  mammalia  is  somewhat  doubtfuh 

Th«  diameter  of  the  axis^cylinder  is  about  one-lialf  or  one-third  that  of  the  tube  in 

irhich  it  is  contained*     The  various  appearances  which  the  nerve-fibres  present  under 

Bfferent  conditions  are  represented  in  Fig.  174. 

SimpU^  or  Non*me*hillattd  Kene-Fibrti. — These  fibres  are  found  very  largely  di^ 
dbated  In  the  nervous  system.    When  wo  come  to  study  the  stmctare  and  relations  of 
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in  diameter ;  others  have  only  the  medullarj  covering  and  the  axial  band ;  and  others 
present  the  axial  band  alone.  Most  of  these  anatomical  elements  have  essentially  the 
same  physiological  conducting  properties ;  the  variations  in  their  stmctare  depending 
npon  differences  in  their  anatomical  relations.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  adopt  some  anatomical  classification  of  the  fibres. 

In  the  most  simple  classification  of  the  nerve-fibres,  they  are  divided  into  two  groups; 
one  embracing  those  fibres  which  have  the  conducting  element  alone,  and  the  other  pre- 
senting this  element  surrounded  by  certain  accessory  structures.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
nerves,  the  simple  fibres  are  the  exception,  and  the  other  variety  is  the  rule ;  but,  as  the 
nerves  are  followed  to  their  terminations  in  muscles  or  sensitive  parts,  or  are  traced  to 
their  origin  in  the  nerve-centres,  we  find  that  they  lose  one  or  another  of  their  adven- 
titious elements.  These  two  varieties  we  shall  term :  1.  The  meduUated  fibres,  and  2. 
The  simple,  or  non-meduUated  fibres. 

Medullated  I^erve-Jibrei, — These  fibres  are  so  called  by  French  and  German  writers 
because,  in  addition  to  the  axis-cylinder,  or  conducting  element,  they  contain,  enclosed 
in  a  tubular  sheath,  a  soft  substance  called  the  medulla.  This  substance  is  strongly 
refractive  and  gives  the  nerves  a  peculiar  appearance  under  the  microscope,  from  which 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres.  As  the  whole  substance  of 
the  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  tubular  membrane,  these  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  nerve- 
tubes. 

If  the  nerves  bo  examined  while  perfectly  fresh  and  unchanged,  their  anatomical  ele- 
ments appear  in  the  form  of  simple  fibres  with  strongly-accentuated  borders.  *  The  diame- 
ter of  these  fibres  is  from  ^^^  to  ytVjt  of  an  inch.  To  observe  the  fibres  in  this  way,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  nerve  from  an  animal  just  killed  and  examine  it  without  delay.  In  a 
very  short  time,  the  borders  become  darker  and  the  fibre  assumes  an  entirely  different 
appearance.  By  the  use  of  certain  reagents,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  medullated 
nerve-fibre  is  composed  of  three  distinct  portions ;  viz.,  a  homogeneous  sheath,  a  semi- 
fluid matter  contained  in  the  sheath,  and  a  delicate  central  band. 

The  tubular  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibres  is  a  somewhat  elastic,  homogeneous  membrane, 
never  striated  or  fibrillated,  and  presenting  generally  oval  nuclei,  with  their  long  diame- 
ter in  the  direction  of  the  tube.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  neurilemma,  a  name,  how- 
ever, which  is  more  generally  applied  to  another  membrane.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of, 
also,  as  the  **  limiting  membrane  of  Valentin,"  or  "  the  sheath  of  Schwann."  In  its 
chemical  and  general  properties,  this  membrane  resembles  the  sarcolemma,  although  it  is 
less  elastic  and  resisting.  It  exists  in  all  the  medullated  nerve-fibres,  large  and  small, 
except  those  in  the  white  portions  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  not  certain 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  small,  non-medullated  fibres,  although  its  presence  here  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  As  we  before  remarked,  the  tubular  membrane 
cannot  bo  seen  in  the  perfectly  fresh  nerves ;  and,  even  after  they  have  become  changed 
by  desiccation,  its  demonstration  requires  the  use  of  reagents.  In  the  ordinary  medul- 
lated fibres,  however,  it  may  be  isolated  by  boiling  the  nerve  in  absolute  alcohol  and  then 
in  acetic  acid,  or  by  treating  it  with  cold  caustic  soda.  By  then  boiling  the  nerve  for  an 
instant  in  the  caustic  soda,  fragments  of  the  tube  may  be  isolated,  when  they  resemble 
the  membrane  forming  the  canals  of  the  kidney.  Another  method  is  to  treat  the  nerve 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  afterward  adding  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  fatty  sub- 
stance is  then  discharged  in  small  drops,  the  central  band  is  dissolved,  and  the  empty 
sheath  is  seen,  swollen  and  tinged  with  yellow. 

The  medullary  substance  fills  the  tube  and  surrounds  the  central  band.  This  is  called 
by  various  names,  as  myeline,  white  substance  of  Schwann,  medullary  sheath,  nervous 
medulla,  etc.  It  does  not  exist  either  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the  gray  substance 
of  the  nerve-centres  or  at  the  peripheral  termination  of  the  nerves,  and  it  is  probably  not 
an  essential  condacting  element.  When  the  nerves  are  perfectly  fresh,  this  sabstance  is 
transparent,  homogeneous,  and  strongly  refracting,  like  oil ;  but,  as  the  nerves  become 
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L^tort)(l  hy  dcsiccntion^  tbe  action  of  water,  acetic  acid,  and  trarious  otbcr  reagents,  it 

coagulates  hito  un  upaque,  granular  nia^^    The  coosrstence  of  this  substance  gives  to  the 

Hated  fibres  a  very  peculiar  appearance.     The  tubnlar  membrane  being  very  thin 

not  clastic,  the  white  substdnce,  by  very  slight  presi^ure,  is  mtid<3  to  till  the  tubes 

Imfgularly,  giving  them  a  varicose  appearance,  which  is  entirely  characteristic.     In 

Iciamlning  a  preparation  of  the  nervous  tinsue,  lar^^e  drops^  coagulated  in  irregular  shapes, 

[mre  seen  scattered  over  the  tield  and  frequently  fringing  t1>e  divi<!ed  ends  of  tljc  tubes. 

In  the  white  substance  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord,  where  the  iubalar  mernl^rane 

wanting,  the  varicose  appearance  of  the  fibres  is  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other 

'aituation. 

The  axi^-cylinder  i»,  in  all  probability,  the  essential  anatomical  element  of  tlio  nerveiL 

»It  exists  in  all  the  nerves  exce[»t  in  those  termed  gelatinous  fibrei*^  or  fibres  of  Rcmnk, 
which  will  be  described  hereafter.     In  the  ordinary  mediilhiled  fibres,  the  axis-cylinder 
eannot  be  seen  in  the  natnral  condition  of  the  tisane,  because  it  refracts  in  the  siarae 
manner  as  the  medullary  substance,  and  it  cannot  bo  demonstrated  afterward,  on  account 
of  the  opacity  of  the  coagulated  matter.     If  a  fresh  nerve,  how^ever^  be  treated  with 
^jtrong  acetic  acid,  the  divided  ends  of  the  fibres  will  retract,  leaving  the  axis-cy Under, 
rhich  is  hut  slightly  affect4:'d  by  reagents.     It  then  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  pale, 
lightly-flattened  bandn,  with  outlines  tolerably  regular,  though  slightly  variooRc  at  inter- 
rals,  scmiewhat  grannlar,  and  sometimes  very  finely  striated  In  a  longitudinal  direction. 
This  band  is  elastic  bat  not  very  resisting.     Its  granules  are  excessively  pale.     What 
rves  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  portions  of  the  nerve-fibre  is  its  insolubility  in  most 
Df  the  reagents  employed  in  anatomical  investigations.     It  is  slightly  swollen  by  acetic 
icid  but  is  dissolved  after  prolonged  boiling.     If  a  solution  of  carmine  be  applied  to  tlie 
nervous  tissue,  the  axis-cylinder  only  is  colored.     It  has  been  remarked  that  the  nerve- 
Ihrcs  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  present  in  tlie  axis^cylinder  well-marked  transverse 
Iriations;  and  some  observers  are  disposed  to  regard  both  the  nerve-cells  and  the  axe« 
&f  the  fibres  as  cornpo«ied  of  two  substances,  the  limits  of  which  are  marked  by  the  regu- 
llar  strtfls  developed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver     This,  however,  is  a  point  of  purely  anatomi- 
[eal  iDtere!«t,     The  presence  of  regular  and  well-marked  striaj  in  the  axiscylinder  after 
[the  addition  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  action  of  light  cannot  be  doubt,e<! ; 
but  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  beyond  question  whether  these  markings  l>e  entirely 
irtlficial,  or  whether  the  axis-cylinder  be  really  composed  of  two  kinds  of  substance, 

A  still  more  important  question  with  regard  to  the  intimate  structure  of  the  axis- 

fUndor  refers  to  the  longitudinal  striations.    These  are  observed  in  many  fibres,  but 

bej  are  not  constant.    Some  authors  have  adopted  the  view  that  the  markings  are  pro- 

lueed  by  fibrillffi,  analogous  to  the  fibrillar  of  the  muscular  fibres,  in  all  the  fibres,  a§  well 

( in  those  of  the  retina,  the  olfactory,  and  some  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.    In  tlic  organs 

s|>ecial  sense,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  fibriUa* ;  but  this  is  by  no 

\  so  clearly  demonstrable  In  the  general  system  of  nerves.     Still,  it  is  ncnessnry  to 

bfnto  consideration,  in  this  connection,  certain  facts  witli  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 

^fibres  in  the  cells  and  their  ultimate  distribution  in  sensitive  parts.     In  the  final 

ilstribution  of  sensitive  nerves,  wo  shall  see  that  the  fibres  break  up  into  filaments 

esembling  fibrillaj;  and,  although  the  fibrillated  character  of  the  poles  of  the  nerve-cella 

I  not  unreservedly  accepted  by  anatomists,  many  observers  positively  state  that  suth  is 

ilieir  structure.     In  tlie  present  condition  of  the  science,  we  cannot  do  more  than  states 

hat,  while  a  fibrillated  structure  has  perhaps  been  shown  in  the  nerves  of  some  of  the 

c^wor  ortlers  of  animals,  its  existence  in  man  and  in  the  mammalia  is  somewhat  doubtful, 

Th<s  diameter  of  the  axis-cylinder  is  about  one-half  or  one-third  that  of  the  tube  in 

phicb  It  Is  contained*    The  various  appearances  which  the  nerve-fibres  present  under 

Ifcrent  conditions  are  represented  in  Fig.  174. 

Simph^  or  Jfon-mnhtUnUd  Xerr^Fibres, — These  fibres  are  found  very  largely  di- 

in  the  nervous  system.     When  we  come  to  study  the  structure  and  relations  of 
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tour,  and  four  large  fibres ;  of  the  latter,  two 
have  a  double  contour,  and  two  contain  granu- 
lar matter. 


these  small  fibres,  which  seem  in  many  instances  to  be  simple  prolongations,  without 
alteration,  of  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  medullated  fibres,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
chiefiy  found  in  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves  and  in  the  filaments  of  connec- 
tion of  the  fibres  with  the  cells.  The  study  of 
the  fibres  in  these  relations  constitutes  the  most 
important  part,  physiologically,  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  nerves  and  presents  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  direct  observation ;  and,  for 
these  reasons,  we  shall  treat  of  these  questions  sep- 
arately, and  defer,  for  the  present,  the  full  con- 
sideration of  the  non-medullated  fibres. 

Gelatinous  Nerve-Fibres  (Fibres  of  Remalc), — 
These  fibres  are  entirely  different  in  their  anat- 
omy from  either  of  the  varieties  of  fibres  just 
considered.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  sym- 
pathetic system  and  in  that  particular  portion  of 
this  system  connected  with  involuntary  move- 
ments. For  instance,  these  fibres  are  very  abun- 
dant in  the  gray  filaments  sent  to  parts  provided 
with  non-striated  muscular  fibres  and  endowed 
with  undoubted  motor  properties ;  but  they  are 
*'"'•  iJlV4«':S^1„4T4l!'tKS^~''  not  found  in  the  white  filaments  of  the  eympa- 
Four  small  fibres,  of  which  two  are  varicose,  one  thetic,  which  seem  to  be  incapable  of  exciting 

xnedium-8i£^  fibre  with  borders  of  single  con-    movements 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  physiologists  with  regard  to  the  gelatinous 
filaments.  Some  are  disposed  to  regard  them  as  elements  of  connective  tissue,  not 
endowed  with  properties  characteristic  of  nerves,  while  others  consider  that  they  are 
nerve-fibres,  probably  possessing  functions  distinct  from  those  of  the  fibres  of  difiTerent 
structure.  The  latter  is  the  view  now  adopted  by  the  best  anatomists.  While  it  is 
certain  that  elements  of  connective  tissue  exist  in  the  nerves,  and  that  these  have  been 
mistaken  for  true  nerve-fibres,  there  are  in  the  nerves,  particularly  in  those  belongiog  to 
the  great  sympathetic  system,  fibres  exactly  resembling  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  embryon. 
These  are  the  true  gelatinous  nerve-fibres,  or  fibres  of  Remak.  It  is  stated  that  the 
nerves  generally  have  this  structure  up  to  the  fifth  month  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  that, 
m  the  regeneration  of  nerves  after  division  or  injury,  the  new  elements  assume  this 
form  before  they  arrive  at  their  full  development. 

The  true  gelatinous  nerve-fibres  present  the  following  characters  :  They  are  fiattened, 
with  regular  and  sharp  borders,  grayish  and  pale,  presenting  numerous  very  fine  granu- 
lations, and  a  number  of  oval,  longitudinal  nuclei,  a  characteristic  which  has  given  them 
the  name  of  nucleated  nerve-fibres.  The  diameter  of  the  fibres  is  about  ^-^j^^  of  an  inch. 
The  nuclei  have  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the  fibres  and  are  about  ^^^  of  an  inch 
in  length.  They  are  finely  granular  and  present  no  nucleoli.  The  fibres  are  rendered 
pale  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  but  they  are  slightly  swollen  only,  and  present,  in  this 
regard,  a  marked  contrast  with  the  elements  of  a  connective  tissue.  The  microscopical 
appearances  of  these  fibres,  which  are  strongly  characteristic,  are  represented  in  Fig.  175. 

Accessory  Anatomical  Elements  of  the  Nertes, — The  nerves  present,  in  addition  to  the 
different  varieties  of  true  nerve-fibres  just  described,  certain  accessory  anatomical  ele- 
ments common  to  nearly  all  of  the  tissues  of  the  organism,  such  as  connective  tissne, 
blood-vessels,  and  perhaps  lymphatics,  although  these  have  never  been  demonstrated, 
except  in  the  nerve-centres. 

Like  the  muscular  tissue,  the  nerves  are  made  up  of  their  true  anatomical  elements — 
the  nerve-fibres — held  together  into  primitive,  secondary,  and  tertiary  bundles,  and  so 
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]^«>{>ortiDn  to  the  sbe  of  tlie  nerve.     The  primitive  ftisctciili  ore  surrounded  by  a 
^clicute  tnenibriiuo,  dedcribcd  by  Bobiu  under  tbe  name  oTpMn^vre^  bnt  wUieb  bad  been 
Jy  noted  by  otber  anutomlsls  under  different  nameg.    This  membrane  13  homogeneous 
ry  finely  gfriLnuItir,  Bumetiiiieg  marked  with  longitudinal  stria%  and  jui^easing  clut 
nuclei,   finely  granular,  from  j^^  to   ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
Iimgtb  by  from  ,^*^  to  y^  of  an  incb  wide,     Tbe  thickness  of 
;bo  membrane  h  from  yt^  ^^  luVs  ^^  ^^  inch.     It  commence*  at 
ilie  point  where  the  nerve-fibres  emerge  from  the  white  portion  of 
be  nervous  centres,  and  it  extends  to  their  terminal  extremitieft^ 
&ing  interrupted  by  the  ganglia  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.     This 
nembrane  generally  envelops  a  primitive  fajsciculas  of  fibres,  braneh- 
Dg  &»  tbe  bundles  divide  and  pass  from  one  trunk  to  another ;  but 
r !«  «*>metimL's  found  surrounding  single  fibres.     It  m  not  usually 
I  by  blood-vessels,  the  smallest  capillaries  of  the  nerves 
^  in  its  »ub!itanco  hut  seldom  passing  through  to  the  indi- 
hduai  nerve-fibres.      Within  the  perinerve,  are  sometimes  found 
dem«nts  of  connective  tissue,  with  very  rarely  a   few  capillary 
blood *vea9els  in  the  largest  fasciculi. 

The  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  in  tlie  different  nerves  is  very 
Tariahle  and  depends  upon  the  conditions  to  whioh  they  ai'e  snb- 
Jected.     In  the  nerves  within  the  bony  cavities,  where  they  are 
[itirely  proteet'ed,  tbe  fibrous  tissue  la  very  scanty ;  but,  in  the 
ber^'ea  between  muscles^  we  find  a  tolerably  strong  investing  mem- 
brane or  sheath  surrounding  the  whole  nerve  and   sending  pro- 
p>s»es  into  its  interior,  whicli  envelop  smaller  bundles  of  fibres, 
this  sheath  is  formeil  of  inelastic  fibreft,  with  small  elastic  fibres 
ad  nucleated  connoctive-tissue  fibres.    These  latter  may  be  distin- 
nifthed  from  the  gelatinous  nerve*fibres  by  thd  action  of  acetic 
cid,  which  swells  auil   finally  dissolves  them,  while  the  nerve- 
ilires  are  but  slightly  aftWted. 

The  late  restcarches  of  Sappey  have  shown  that  the  structure        •»  ^  * 

of  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  nerves  possesses  certain  imi>ortant 
^^laiiAtomicaJ  peculiarities.  The  greatest  part  of  this  membrane  is  composed  of  bundles 
^wf  white  inelastic  tissue,  interlacing  in  every  direction ;  but  it  contains  also  numerous 
^fttastic  fibres,  adipose  tissue,  a  net-work  of  arteries  and  velns^  and  ^'nervi-nervorum,^^ 
^Bprhich  are  to  these  structures  what  the  vasa-vasorain  are  to  the  blood-vessels.  The 
^Bidipose  tissue  is  constant,  being  found  even  in  extremely  emaciated  persons. 
I^P  The  vascular  supply  to  most  of  the  nerves  is  rather  scimty.  The  arteries  break  u|>  into 
*  &  plexus  of  very  fine  capillaries,  arranged  in  oblong,  longitudinal  mefihes  surrounding  the 
^i^cicuU  of  fibre-^ ;  but  they  rarely  penetrate  the  perinerve,  and  they  do  not  usually  come  in 
^BontAct  with  the  ultimate  nervous  elements.  The  veins  are  rather  more  voluminous  and 
^^Rillow  the  arrangement  of  the  arteries.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  nerves  in  their  course 
contain  lymphatics ;  at  least  these  vessels  have  never  been  demonstrated  in  their  substance. 
Branching  and  Cour$e  of  the  Nerte», — The  ultimate  nerve-fibres  in  the  course  of  the 
I  have  no  connection  with  each  other  by  branching  or  inosculation.  A  bundle  of 
Ibres  frequently  sends  branches  to  other  nerves  and  receives  branches  in  the  same  way; 
but  this  is  *im]dy  the  pa«wago  of  fibres  from  one  sheath  to  another,  the  ultimate  fibres  them- 
elves  malntninin^r  throughout  their  course  their  integrity  and  their  individual  physiologi- 
\  prvperties.  Tliis  view  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  nerves  is  held  by 
boarly  all  anatomists.  The  nerve-fibres  do  not  branch  or  inosculate  except  at  the  point 
rbcrc  they  change  their  character  just  before  their  termination.  Tbe  branching  and  ino? 
ulation  of  the  ultimnte  nerve-fibres  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  very  inter 
:log  and  important  question  of  their  ultimate  distribution  to  muscles  and  sensitive  ] 
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Fig.  \H.^Ker^e-fibres  from  Ou  human  wbjeet; 
magnified  SbO  diameiera,    (KOUiker.) 

Four  small  flbres,  of  which  two  are  varicose,  one 
medium-sized  flbre  with  borders  of  single  con- 
tour, and  four  large  flbres;  of  the  latter,  two 
have  a  double  contour,  and  two  contain  granu- 
lar matter. 


these  small  fibres,  which  seem  in  many  instances  to  be  simple  prolongations,  without 
alteration,  of  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  medullated  fibres,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
chiefiy  found  in  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves  and  in  the  filaments  of  connec- 
tion of  the  fibres  with  the  cells.  The  study  of 
the  fibres  in  these  relations  constitutes  the  most 
important  part,  physiologically,  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  nerves  and  presents  the  greatest  difficol- 
ties  in  the  way  of  direct  observation ;  and,  for 
these  reasons,  we  shall  treat  of  these  questions  sep- 
arately, and  defer,  for  the  present,  the  full  con- 
sideration of  the  non-medullated  fibres. 

Gelatinous  Nerce-Fibres  (^Fibres  of  Eemah), — 
These  fibres  are  entirely  different  in  their  anat- 
omy from  either  of  the  varieties  of  fibres  just 
considered.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  sym- 
pathetic system  and  in  that  particular  portion  of 
this  system  connected  with  involuntary  move- 
ments. For  instance,  these  fibres  are  very  abun- 
dant in  the  gray  filaments  sent  to  parts  provided 
with  non-striated  muscular  fibres  and  endowed 
with  undoubted  motor  properties ;  but  they  are 
not  found  in  the  white  filaments  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, which  seem  to  be  incapable  of  exciting 
movements. 

There  is  considerable  difierence  of  opinion 
among  physiologists  with  regard  to  the  gelatinous 
filaments.  Some  are  disposed  to  regard  them  as  elements  of  connective  tissue,  not 
endowed  with  properties  characteristic  of  nerves,  while  others  consider  that  they  are 
nerve-fibres,  probably  possessing  functions  distinct  from  those  of  the  fibres  of  diflferent 
structure.  The  latter  is  the  view  now  adopted  by  the  best  anatomists.  While  it  is 
certain  that  elements  of  connective  tissue  exist  in  the  nerves,  and  that  these  have  been 
mistaken  for  true  nerve-fibres,  there  are  in  the  nerves,  particularly  in  those  belonging  to 
the  great  sympathetic  system,  fibres  exactly  resembling  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  embryon. 
These  are  the  true  gelatinous  nerve-fibres,  or  fibres  of  Remak.  It  is  stated  that  the 
nerves  generally  have  this  structure  up  to  the  fifth  month  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  that, 
in  the  regeneration  of  nerves  after  division  or  injury,  the  new  elements  assume  this 
form  before  they  arrive  at  their  full  development. 

The  true  gelatinous  nerve-fibres  present  the  following  characters :  They  are  flattened, 
with  regular  and  sharp  borders,  grayish  and  pale,  presenting  numerous  very  flne  granu- 
lations, and  a  number  of  oval,  longitudinal  nuclei,  a  characteristic  which  has  given  them 
the  nanie  of  nucleated  nerve-fibres.  The  diameter  of  the  fibres  is  about  ^^-^  of  an  inch. 
The  nuclei  have  nearly  the  same  diameter  as  the  fibres  and  are  about  ^-^^-^  of  an  inch 
in  length.  They  are  finely  granular  and  present  no  nucleoli.  The  fibres  are  rendered 
pale  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  but  they  are  slightly  swollen  only,  and  present,  in  this 
regard,  a  marked  contrast  w^ith  the  elements  of  a  connective  tissue.  The  microscopical 
appearances  of  these  fibres,  which  are  strongly  characteristic,  are  represented  in  Fig.  176. 
Accessory  Anatomicul  Elements  of  the  Nerves, — The  nerves  present,  in  addition  to  the 
different  varieties  of  true  nerve-fibres  just  described,  certain  accessory  anatomical  ele- 
ments common  to  nearly  all  of  the  tissues  of  the  organism,  such  as  connective  tissne, 
blood-vessels,  and  perhaps  lymphatics,  although  these  have  never  been  demonstrated, 
except  in  the  nerve-centres. 

Like  the  muscular  tissue,  the  nerves  are  made  up  of  their  true  anatomical  elements — 
the  nerve-fibres — held  together  into  primitive,  secondary,  and  tertiary  bundles,  and  so 
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in  proportion  to  the  eiie  of  the  nenre.    The  primitiro  fasciculi  are  surroimded  l>y  a 
idicatc  fxj^mbnuief  duscribed  by  Hobio  under  tli^  Qaniu  of  pirin^re^  but  wliich  bud  been 
ilj  noted  by  other  finutomists  under  different  names.    This  meinbrane  h  homogeneoas 
BlPery  finely  f^ranalar,  sometimes  murked  with  lon^^itudinal  stria*,  and  [»osiJC»t*sing  don- 
ated nuclei,  finely  granular,  from  j^^  to  t^itjj  of  an  inch  in 
DUglh  by  from  j^^  to  y^  of  an  inch  wide.     The  thickness  of 
Ibe  uiembrane  is  from  ^rhrs  to  ^^  of  an  inch.     It  commences  at 
be  point  where  the  nerTe-fibrea  emerge  from  the  white  portion  of 
he  nt?rvoua  centres,  and  it  extends  to  their  ternfiinal  extremities, 
interrupted  by  the  ganglia  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.     This 
|ibrane  generally  env^elops  a  prinntiye  fasciculus  of  fibres,  brancli- 
I  bundles  divide  and  pass  from  one  trunk  to  another ;  but 
^mes  found  surroandin^  single  fibres.     It  is  not  usually 
fp       '1  by  blood-vessels,  the  smallest  capillaries  of  the  nerves 
|r  -  in  its  Bub^tjxncc  but  seldom  passing  through  to  the  indi- 

ridnal  nerve-fibres.  Within  the  yicrinerve,  are  sotnettmos  found 
ilements  of  connective  tissue,  with  very  rarely  a  few  capillary 
blo<xl' vessels  in  the  largest  fasciculi. 

The  amount  of  fibrous  tisane  in  the  different  nerves  is  very 
Tariable  and  depends  upon  the  conditions  to  which  they  i\re  sub- 
lected.  In  the  nerves  witliin  the  bony  cavities,  where  they  are 
atirely  protectc*d,  tlie  fibrous  tissue  is  very  scanty ;  but,  in  the 
vea  betweea  muacleA^  we  find  a  tolerably  strong  investiug  mem- 
brane or  sheath  snrrounding  the  whole  nerve  and  sending  pro- 
psacs  into  its  interior,  which  envelop  smaller  bundles  of  fibres. 
Thia  sheath  is  formed  of  inelastto  fibres,  with  small  elastic  fibres 
ttd  nucleated  connective-tissue  fibres.  These  latter  may  be  distin- 
liAhed  from  tfie  gelatinous  nerve-fibres  by  the  action  of  acetic 
uid,  which  swells  and  fiuallv  dissolves  them,  while  the  Qerve* 
lbre«  are  hut  slightly  atfet^ted. 

The  late  researches  of  Sappey  have  shown  tliat  the  structure        «^'  i 

lof  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  nerves  possesses  certain  important 

uatomical  peculiarities.     The  greatest  part  of  this  membrane  is  composed  of  bundJet 
rhito  inelastic  tissue,  interlacing  in  every  direction ;  but  it  contiiins  also  nnmeroQS 
jbtastic  fibres,  adipose  tissue,  a  net- work  of  arteries  and  veins,  and  **nervi-nen''orum," 
rhich  are  to  these  structurea  what  the  vasa-vasorum  are  to  the  blood-vesaels.    Thd 
iipose  tiasae  i«  constant,  beini;  found  even  in  extremely  emaciated  persons. 

The  vascular  supply  to  most  of  the  nerves  is  rather  scanty.    The  arteries  break  up  into 

\  plexus  of  very  fine  capillaries,  arranged  in  oblongs  longitudinal  meshes  surrounding  the 

L'icaliof  tibres ;  but  they  rarely  penetrate  the  perinervcT  and  they  do  not  usually  come  in 

on  tact  with  tbe  ultimate  nervous  elements.     The  veina  are  rather  more  voluminous  and 

bllow  the  arrangement  of  the  arteries.     It  is  not  certain  that  the  nerves  in  their  course 

contain  lymphatics ;  at  least  these  vessels  have  never  been  demonstrated  in  their  substauce* 

Branthmg  and  Coune  of  the  K€rTe», — The  ultimate  nerve-fibres  in  the  course  of  the 

I  hare  no  connection  with  each  other  by  branching  or  inosculation.     A  bundle  of 

Rbres  frequently  sends  branches  to  other  nerves  and  receives  branches  in  the  same  way; 

but  this  is  simply  the  passage  of  fibres  from  one  sheath  to  another,  the  ultimate  fibres  thera- 

elves  maintaining  throughout  their  coarse  their  iategrity  and  their  individual  physiologi* 

I  properties.     This  view  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  nerves  is  held  by 

wly  all  anatomists.    The  nerve-fibres  do  not  branch  or  inosculate  except  at  the  point 

rbcrc  they  change  their  character  just  before  their  termination.    The  branching  and  inoi^ 

I  eolation  of  the  ultimate  nerve-fibres  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  very  inter 

I  csting  and  important  question  of  tbeir  ultimate  distribution  to  muscles  and  seuBitlve  parts. 
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Mode  of  Termination  of  the  Nervei  in  the  Voluntary  Mueelee, — For  a  long  time,  the 
mode  of  termination  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  muscles  was  a  question  of  great  uncer- 
tainty ;  but,  within  the  last  few  years,  thanks  to  the  elaborate  researches  of  French  and 
German  anatomists,  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves  have  been  so  accurately 
described  and  figured,  that  the  great  question  of  the  mode  of  connection  between  the 
anatomical  element  conducting  the  stimulus  to  the  muscles  and  the  contractile  elements 
of  the  muscles  themselves  may  be  considered  as  definitively  settled.  In  1840,  Doyftre  gave 
an  account  of  the  peripheral  termination  of  the  motor  nerves,  probably  as  accurate  as 
was  possible  with  his  imperfect  means  of  investigation ;  but  this  observation,  though 
confirmed  a  few  years  later  by  Quatrefages,  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  most 
physiological  writers.  "Without  underestimating  the  value  of  other  researches,  we  may 
state  that  those  of  Rouget  represent,  perhaps,  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as 
well  as  any.  The  difterences,  however,  between  the  most  reliable  observations  of  recent 
writers  are  nearly  all  unimportant ;  and,  while  future  investigations  may  enable  us  to  go 
farther  in  foUowing  out  some  of  the  elements  of  the  nerve-fibres,  they  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, simply  extend  our  knowledge,  without  invalidating  the  information  already  acquired. 

The  observations  of  Rouget  were  published  in  1862  and  were  made  upon  lizards, 
frogs,  Guinea-pigs,  rats,  and  other  animals,  and  have  been  confirmed  in  the  human  subject 
The  tissues  were  taken  either  from  the  living  animal  or  from  an  animal  just  killed,  and 
they  were' examined,  in  some  instances,  without  the  addition  of  reagents;  but  the  most 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  macerating  the  muscles  for  from  six  to  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  liquid  containing  -^^  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  to  the  preparation  on 
the  glass  slide  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water.  In  preparations  made  in  this  way, 
it  is  easy  to  trace  the  course  of  the  nerves  to  their  termination.  The  following  is  the 
description  given  by  Rouget : 

"  The  nervous  trunks  and  the  branches  of  distribution  generally  cross  the  course  of 
the  muscular  fibres.  As  regards  the  terminal  ramifications,  sometimes  they  meet  the 
muscular  fibres  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  sometimes  they  are  placed  nearly  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  primitive  fasciculi.  Branches  of  distribution  are  detached  sometimes 
from  branches  containing  two  or  three  fibres,  and  sometimes  from  isolated  fibres.  After 
a  very  short  course  these  tubes  divide,  and  may  present  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  suc- 
cessive divisions.  Most  commonly,  the  termination  takes  place  either  by  divisions  of  the 
second  or  third  order,  or  the  same  tube  gives  off,  successively,  divisions  which  pass  to  the 
adjacent  primitive  fasciculi  and  terminate  here  without  new  divisions  and  after  a  very 
short  course.  They  have  a  less  diameter;  than  the  primitive  nerve- tubes,  but  they  pre- 
serve even  to  the  terminal  extremity  their  double  contour,  and  there  can  be  demonstrated, 
very  easily,  a  sheath  provided  with  nuclei,  a  medullary  layer,  and  the  axis-cylinder. 
Never  do  we  observe  at  the  termination  of  the  motor  nerves  the  pale  and  non-medullated 
fibres  described  by  Ktihne  and  Kdlliker.  At  the  point  where  the  tube  terminates,  we 
remark  constantly  a  special  arrangement  which  has  no  analogy  with  that  which  has  been 
described  in  the  batrachia  by  these  two  observers,  and  which  Ktihne  believed  could  be 
extended  to  the  higher  vcrtebrata,  to  the  mammalia,  and  to  the  human  subject.  The 
nerve-tube,  with  a  double  contour,  preserving  still  a  diameter  of  from  ^^^  to  yjVir  of  mi 
inch  at  the  point  where  it  touches  the  primitive  fasciculus  to  become  arrested  at  its  sur- 
face, terminates  by  an  expansion  of  the  central  nerve-substance,  the  axis-cylinder,  which 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  contractile  fibres  (fibrillsB)  of  the  primitive  fasciculus. 
The  layer  of  medullary  substance  ceases  abruptly  at  this  point,  the  sheath  of  the  tube  is 
spread  out  and  blended  with  the  sarcolemma;  but  in  immediate  continuity  with  the  axis- 
cylinder,  a  layer,  a  plate  of  granular  substance,  from  -^-^  to  ^Att  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, is  spread  out  beneath  the  sarcolemma,  on  the  surface  of  the  fibrillffi,  in  a  space 
generally  oval  and  about  -j-zW  of  an  inch  wide  in  its  short  diameter,  and  -^  of  an  inch 
in  its  long  diameter.  This  granular  substance  masks  more  or  less  completely,  in  the 
space  which  corresponds  to  it,  the  transverse  stries  of  the  muscular  fasciculus.    The  disk 
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olf  hm  exactly  ibe  gratitikr  app«araDce  of  tlio  substanco  of  tho  axis-oyliiKler  in  tlie 
^crt€brat«,  jititl  of  thnl  of  the  oervc-tubcs  in  itiost  of  the  invertebrata,  espocmlly  after 
;  treated  by  diluted  acids.     Bnt  that  which  essentially  charactenzes  the  tenuinid 
I  of  the  motor  nerves  is  an  agglomeration  of  nuclei  observed  at  their  site.     With  a 
_'  power,  even,  we  can  distinguish  the  point  where  a  nerve-lube  tonehea 
aie  i^:  rawiridns.  to  which  it  belong*,  and  ends  abruptly  at  its  surface^  by  a  collec- 

ion  of  from  six  to  twelve  or  oven  sixteen  nuclei  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  terminal 
j^tate.  These  nuclei  are  distinguiahed  by  their  size  aa  well  as  by  their  form,  which  is  less 
lluugated  than  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  tisBue  (c^nji^tive'tiuue  nachi  of  the  primitw 
ffUdcnU),  Tlu*y  present^  however,  the  most  complete  nnalogy  with  the  nuclei  of  the 
lierve-s^henth  {connect ire-tUttu^  nuclei  of  the  nen>es}.  They  are,  without  any  doulit,  nothing 
ifto  tlinn  the  nuclei  which,  scattered  throughout  tho  entire  length  of  the  sheath,  are  col- 
ected  in  a  ma^  at  the  point  where  the  covering  of  tho  nerve-Bbre  is  spread  oat  and  fuses 
rlth  the  surcolemma  of  the  primitive  faeciculus/' 

There  can  be  little  if  any  doubt  that  the  description  just  given  represents  the  mode 

'  temunatton  of  the  nerves  in  the  voluntary  muscles  in  man  and  in  the  mammalia.    Tho 

Observations  of  Kolliker,  who  describes  a  plexus  of  pale  fibres  with  nuclei  instead  of  a 

reU-defined  terminal  plate,  were  mode  upon  frogs^  and  are  probably  correct ;  and  K6lli- 

Qita  the  accuracy  of  ttie  obaorvationa  of  Kouget  as  regards  reptiles,  birds,  and  tho 

aallo. 

Akhoogrh  the  8ien§ibility  of  the  muscles  is  alight  a»  compared  with  that  of  tho  tegn- 

ttcntary  tissues,  they  undoubtedly  possess  nerve-fibres  other  than  those  exclusively 

levoted  to  motioiL     In  addition  to  the  fibres  just  described,  Kolliker  and  some  others 

are  noted  fibres  with  a  different  mode  j^  ^ 

|f  tennination.  These  Kolliker  believes 
}  be  sensitive  nerves,  and  their  mode  of 
ermination  has  not  been  bo  definitely  de- 
cril>ed  i\f^  that  of  the  fibres  with  terminal 
ttotor  plates.  We  refrain  from  giving  a 
|rery  full  description  even  of  what  has 
en  observed  witli  regard  to  the  temii- 
atiun  of  these  fibres,  for  future  and 
ijore  successful  researches  will  probably 
uodify  Uje  views  now  held  with  regard 
this  point.  Kolliker  states  that  the 
Ibrcs  in  question  are  very  fine^  dark-bor- 
pered  tubes,  with  a  tnedullated  sheath, 
rhich,  when  studied  in  muscular  tissne 
endered  pale  by  acetic  acid^  may  be  seen 
^ve  off  exceedingly  fine,  non-raedul- 
l  fibres^  which  terminate  in  fibres  of 
fiSaame  appearance,  bnt  provided  with 
aclei.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  certain 
thene  fibres  end.  Kolliker  is  not 
Bed  that  the  free  extremities,  as 
fthey  appear  to  be,  are  the  actual  termi- 
ations;  but  he  asserts  that  in  some  rare 
tances  they  communicate  with  each 
&thor.    For  the  present  this  point  mnst        SUeikMiiiAi*^  ^"  " 

I  constdere<l  as  tmsettled. 

f  of  Terminntum  &/the  Kertu  in  (he  Intolynt^tri/  Mttseuhr  Tissue, — Th*:  nerves 
>  nol  been  followed  out  so  satisfactorily  in  the  involuntary  as  in  the  striated  mus* 
Dtdar  ayitem ;   and,  aa  most  if  not  all  of  the  fibres  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic 
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system,  which  contains  nnmerons  fibres  of  Remak  the  terminations  of  which  have  not 
been  described,  it  is  evident  that  onr  information  concerning  this  part  of  the  peripheral 
nervons  system  must  be  incomplete.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  late  observa- 
tions npon  this  point  are  those  of  Dr.  Frankenhaeuser,  upon  the  nerves  of  the  ntems. 
These  researches  were  very  elaborate ;  but  the  point  most  interesting  in  this  connection 
is  that  the  nerves,  having  formed  a  plexus  in  the  connective  tissue,  send  exceedingly 
small  fibres  into  the  sheets  or  layers  of  muscular-fibre  cells,  which  branch  and  finally  go 
into  the  nucleoli  of  these  structures.  Arnold  has  confirmed  these  observations  and  has 
shown  farther  that,  in  many  instances,  the  fine  terminal  nerve-fibres  branch  and  go  into 
the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres  and  then  pass  out  to  join  with  other  fibres  and  form 
a  plexus. 

Termination  of  the  Nerves  in  Glands. — The  great  infinence  which  the  nervous  system 
exerts  upon  secretion  attaches  considerable  interest  to  recent  researches  into  the  ultimate 
distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  glands.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  these,  as 
in  all  observations  upon  the  destination  of  the  smallest  nerve-fibres,  that  the  problem  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  minute  anatomy ;  and  the  results  arrived 
at  must  be  received  with  a  certain  amount  of  caution,  until  they  shall  have  been  amply 
confirmed. 


Fio.  in  ^Termination  of  ihe  nerves  in  thsMliwxrp  glands,    (Pflflger.) 
I,  II,  branching  of  tho  nerves  between  the  glandalar  cells ;  III,  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  nuclei  of  the  ceDs ; 

IVf  multipolar  nerve-cell. 


The  researches  of  Pflflger  upon  the  salivary  glands  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
medullated  nerve-fibres  pass  to  the  cells  of  these  organs  and  there  abruptly  terminate,  at 
least  as  dark  bordered  fibres.  This  author  believes,  however,  that,  having  formed  a  more 
or  less  branching  plexus,  non-medullated  fibres  pass  directly  into  the  glandular  cells,  and 
he  gives  figures  which  seem  to  illustrate  this  arrangement  pretty  clearly.  The  same 
observer  describes  and  figures  multipolar  cells,  mixed  with  the  glandular  cells,  in  which 
some  of  the  nerve-fibres  terminate. 

Modes  of  Termination  of  the  Sensory  Nerves . — ^There  are  undoubtedly  several  modes 
of  termination  of  the  sensitive  nerves  in  integument  and  in  mucous  membranes,  some  of 
which  have  been  accurately  enough  described,  while  others  are  still  somewhat  uncertain. 
In  the  first  place,  anatomists  now  recognize  three  varieties  of  corpuscular  terminations, 
differing  in  their  structure,  probably,  according  to  the  different  functions  connected  with 
sensation,  with  which  the  parts  are  endowed.  In  addition,  it  is  probable  that  many 
sensitive  nerves  are  connected  with  the  hair-follicles,  which  are  so  largely  distributed 
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Ibrou^Uont  the  cutaneous  sarface*  There  are,  also,  tonninal  filanienta  not  conneoted 
with  any  special  organs,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  euding  simplj  in  free  extremities,  and 
some  ooonected  with  epithelium.  There  is  still  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
smoDg  anatomii^ta  concerning  all  of  these  various  pointSj  hut^  with  regard  to  the  terminal 
arpusclea,  the^e  differences  are  purely  anatomical,  and  they  do  not  materially  affect  our 
[leas  of  the  physiology  of  sensation.  We  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  enter  fully  into  the 
iiscn^isiond  Qpon  these  questions,  and  we  shall  simply  present  what  seom  to  he  the  most 
onahte  views  of  the  latest  and  most  reliable  observers. 

9rpft$f^lf4  of  Pari ni^  or  of  Vater. — These  corpuscles,  which  were  th©  first  discovered 
I  described  in  connection  with  the  sensitive  nerves,  were  calle<l  corpuscles  of  Pacini, 
til  it  wag  shown  that  they  had  been  seen  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  Yuter. 
Their  actual  mode  of  connection  with  the  nerves,  however,  has  only  been  a^cortained 
ritbin  the  hist  few  years.     The  following  are  the  measurements  of  these  bodies  and  the 
lions  in  which  they  are  found,  taken  from  Kulliker : 

In  man,  the«(e  corpuscles  are  oval  or  egg-shaped  and  measure  from  j*^  to  J  of  an  inclj 

I  length.    They  are  always  found  in  the  subcutaneonf  layer  on  the  palms  of  the  hands 

'and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  are  most  numerous  on  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  fingers 

and  toes,  particularly  the  third  phalanges.     In  tlie  entire  hand  there  are  about  six  hun- 

Ired,  and  about  the  same  number  on  the  feet.     They  are  sometime?,  but  not  constantly, 

id  in  the  following  situations :  The  dorsal  snrfaccs  of  the  hands  and  feet,  on  the 

bTitaneous  nervee  of  tho  arm,  the  forearm  and  the  neck,  the  internal  pudic  nerve,  the 

rcostal  nerves,  all  of  the  articular  nerves  of  the  extremities,  the  nerves^  beneath  the 

Dtary  glands,  tfie  nerves  of  the  nipples,  and  in  the  substance  of 
Mnuscles  of  the  hands  and  feet.  They  are  found  without  excep- 
)n  on  all  of  the  great  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  system,  in  front 
and  by  tho  sides  of  the  aMominal  aorta,  and  behind  the  peri- 
onyum,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pancreas.  They  some- 
times exist  in  the  mesentery  and  have  been  observed  near  the 
ccygeal  gland. 

Tho  structure  of  the  corpuscles  consist**  simply  of  several  layers 
connective  tissue  enclosing  a  central  bulb  in  which  is  found 
lie  terminal  extremity  of  the  nerve.  This  bnlb  is  finely  granu- 
nucleated,  and  is  regardecl  by  most  anatomists  as  compostMl 
connective  tissue.  At  tho  base  of  the  corpuscle,  is  a  pedicle 
[>rm ed  of  connective  tissue  surrounding  a  medullated  nerve-fil>ro 
rhich  penetrates  the  corpuscle  and  tijrrainatci?  in  tlie  central  bnlb. 
The  only  really  important  point  of  discussion  with  reference  to 
be  structure  of  the  nerve*fibre  in  the  central  bulb,  and  this  is 
ardy  anatomical,  Is  whether  or  not  the  medullary  **ubstance  ex- 
end  into  the  corpuscle  it'«flf.  Probably  the  fibre  is  here  reduced 
uply  to  the  axis-cylinder  All  anatomists  agree  that  a  single 
fiat  fibre  penetrate**  the  corpuscle  and  tertninatcs  near  its 
tmit  by  a  slightly -enlarged  and  granular  extremity.  The 
^rrangi*meiit  of  the  different  anatomical  elements  is  shown  in 
Fig.  178. 

The  situation  of  thc^  oorpnacles  beneath,  instead  of  In  the 
ttbMance  of  the  true  skin,  shows  that  they  cannot  be  properly 
tmsidered  as  tactile  corpuscles,  a  name  which  is  applied  to  other 
itructnres  ^^ituated  in  the  papilla?  of  the  corium  ;  and  it  is  impos- 
||ble  to  assign  to  thorn  any  special  function  connected  with  sen- 
El,  such  as  the  sense  of  temperature,  or  the  appreciation  of 
re  or  weight.     All  that  we  can  say  with  regard  to  them  is  that  they  constitute 
one  of  the  several  modos  of  termination  of  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility. 
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TaetiU  Corpuscle, — Tho  name  tactile  corpuscles  implies  that  these  bodies  are  cod* 
nectcd  with  the  eense  of  touch ;  and  this  view  13  sustaiaed  by  tbo  fact  that  the*/  arc 
^  found  almost  excluisjively  in  parti^  endowed  to  a  marked  degree  with  tactile*  sen&ibilil  j, 
They  are  sumet imei*  called  the  coq^isrlti'd  of  Meis^sner  and  Wagner^  after  the  aiiatotntsU 
by  whora  they  were  first  de8cnl)ed.  The  true  tactile  corpuiscles  are  found  m  greatest 
QUiiiber  on  the  palmar  »urface8  of  the  bauds  and  fingeri)  and  the  plaotjir  ^nrfnces  of  the 
feet  and  toes.  They  exis»t,  also,  in  the  skin  on  the  hacks  of  the  hand^  and  feet,  the  nip- 
ples, and  a  few  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm.  As  we  shall  tjee  when  we  come 
to  descrihe  them  fully,  they  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  papiUsa  of  the  skin,  and 
they  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  function  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  touch. 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  general  structure  of  the  skin  and  have  seen  that  the 
largest  papilhij^  measuring  from  »J<f  to  ^J^  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  found  on  the  bands, 
feet,  and  nipples,  precisely  w^here  the  tactile  corpuscles  are  most  ahandant.  Corpuscles  do 
not  exist  in  all  papilla?,  and  they  are  found  chiefly  in  those  called  compound.  In  a  space 
of  about  ^*5  of  an  inch  s^iuare  on  the  third  phalanx  of  the  index* finger,  Meii^sner  counted 
four  hundred  papillcCf  in  one  hundred  and  eight  of  which  be  found  tactile  cor{>nsc]es,  < 


^--^sV 


Fro,  \^.—PapiUiit  of  Vie  d^in  of  Ou  palm  qfVi*  hand,    (!?«piH?jr,) 
1,  pftpQla  with  two  vawular  loops;  %  papillA  witli  ft  tjurtilo  corpu«cie;  B,  papilla  with  three  vn*ctiJar  loops;  4^ts\ 
conjfMiutid  iKipilItt?;  6L  *\  "k^n^cobr  act- work  t>«neMh  th«<  papiUiD;  1^  7^  7, 7,  TSficukr  loQp>»  in  tho  p«iHi^;  ^  SvO 
serrti«  btiiiuuth  Lhu  pftplLUe ;  %  ^J,  10, 11,  tacdk  coriniBclet* 


about  one  iu  four.  In  the  same  space  on  the  second  phalanx,  be  found  forty  corpuscles; 
on  the  tirst  phalanx,  fifteen ;  eight  on  the  f*kin  of  the  hypothenar  eminence ;  thirty-four 
on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  ungual  phalanx  of  the  great-toe;  and  seven  or  eight  in  the 
ekiu  on  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  the  skin  of  the  fc>rearmj  the  corpuscles  are 
Tery  rare.  KoUiker  states,  also,  that  the  tactile  corpuscles  usually  occupy  special  papillos 
which  are  not  provided  with  blood-vessels  •  bo  that  the  papillm  of  the  hand  may  bo 
properly  divided  into  vascular  and  nervous. 

The  form  of  the  tactile  corpuscles  is  oblong,  with  their  long  diameter  in  the  direction 
of  the  papillre.  Their  length  is  from  ^^  to  ,Jy  of  an  inch.  In  the  palm  of  the  band^ 
they  are  from  A^  to  ^hs  'd'  an  loch  long,  and  from  y|^  to  yjir  *^**  *^^  ^^ch  in  thickness. 
They  are  generully  situated  at  the  summits  of  the  secondary  eminences  of  the  compound 
papillaa.  According  to  Kollikfr,  tlie  tactile  corpuscles  consist  of  a  central  bulb  of  homo- 
geneous or  slightly -granular  couDective-t  issue  sul^stance,  analogous  to  the  central  bulb 
of  the  Pacinian  cor[mscles,  and  a  covering.  Treated  with  acetic  acid^  the  covering  pre- 
sents numerous  elongated  nuclei  arranged  in  a  circular  manner,  whieb  he  believee  to  be 
nuclei  of  connective  tissue,  and  q  few  line  elastic  fibres.  One,  two,  and  sometimes  throe 
or  four  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres  pass  from  the  subcutaneous  nervous  plexus  t<.>  the 
base  of  each  corpuscle.  These  surround  the  corpuscle  with  two  or  three  spiral  turns, 
and  tbey  terminate  by  pale  extremities  at  the  surface  of  the  central  bulb.  This  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  ISO. 
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ninal  Bulbt. — Under  thia  name,  a  variotj  of  corpuftcles  has  lately  been  described 

hs  Kratide,  as  existing  in  tbo  coiyunctivs  covering  tbo  eye  and  in  the  semilunar  (old,  m 

door  of  die  buccal  cavity,  tbe  tongue,  the  gluns  penis,  and  the  clitoris.     Tbcy  bear 

analogy  t^  tbo  tiurtile  corpuscles,  but  they  are  much  smaller  and  more  nimple  in 

lieir  structure,     Tbey  tbrm  simply  a  rounded  or  oblong  enlargement  at  Uio  ends  of  the 

ufTes^  which  h  composed  of  homogeneous  matter^  with  an  exceedingly  delicate  invest^ 

tof  connectiTre  tissue.  They  measure  from  j-^  to  ^hf  of  on  inch  in  diameter.  In  tho 

\  provided  with  papillas^  they  are  situated  at  the  summita  of  tliu  t»econdary  elevations^ 


,  oortlMk  Isyar  with  plumatic^  eell»  utt*!  fine  otutfo  flbrei;  &, 
tMclO*  oixn*"^*'^'^^''  ^'^^  tnm«vcr««  nucM;  e,  alTetviit  iker- 
fiOQilHft}>^  nuck-ated  ni'urtloiuuiA  ;    d£,  d,  tierv*- 

AMt  «l.  r^iiude  ;  i;  the  AtJiiaront  tocniiDlllOB 


TlQ.'^^.—  Cp>rfft^^^7^  of  ftf^H»*      fl^o4^«n,> 


IJ\x^  arrangement  of  the  nerve-fibres  In  theso 
Corpuscles  \m  very  simple.    One,  two^  or  Uiree 
medullated    fibres    pass  from  the  submuoous 
plexus  to  the  corpu^es.     The  investing  sheath 
Df  the  fibres  is  here  continuous  with  the  conneo- 
Kve-tissne  covering  of  tbe  corpuscle,  and  the 
nerv^fibres  pa&s  into  the  corpuscle,  break  up 
Jnto  two  or  three  divisions,  and  terminate  in 
onvoluted  or  knotted  coils.     The  nerve-fibres 
mcduUated  for  a  certain  distance,  but  their 
urtninations  are  generally  pale.    The  above  is 
bno  form  of  these  corpuscles.     Sometimes^  how- 
ftvisr,  tlie  terminal  bulbs  are  oblong,  and  some- 
^nios    but  a  single  nerve*fibre  penetrates  tho 
l»alb  and  terminates  in  a  simple  pale  filament. 
The  principal  forms  of  the  terminal  bulbs  are 
9WII  in  Fig.  181, 
O^theral  Made  of  Termination  of  the  Sen- 
ttry  Nertet. — The  actual  termination  of  the  sen- 
^tive  nerves  upon  the  general  surface  and  in 
nucous  membranes  is  still  a  question  of  great 
bbscnrity.      Altboug^h   we  have   arrived  at    a 

pretty  definite  knowledge  of  tlie  sensitive  corpuscles,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
i»  an  immense  cutaneous  and  mucous  surface  in  which  no  corpuscles  have  &»  yet  boeD 
demonstrated ;  and  it  is  in  these  parta,  endowed  with  what  we  may  call  gencinl  senai- 
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Tactile  Corptt^let, — ^The  naine  tactilo  corpuscles  implies  tbat  these  bodies  ar^  con- 
nected with  tbe  sense  of  toncb ;  and  this  view  is  sui^tained  hy  tbe  fact  tlmt  tlier  are 
found  almost  exclusively  in  part5  endowed  to  a  marked  degree  with  tactile  sensibility* 
Tbey  are  sometimes  called  tbe  corpuscles  of  Meii^sner  and  Wagner,  after  tbe  anatomic 
by  whom  tbuy  were  first  described.  Tbe  true  tactile  corpuscles  are  iuund  in  grealc 
number  on  tbe  palmar  surfaces  of  tbe  Lands  and  fingers  and  tbe  plantar  surfaces  of 
feet  and  toes*  T!icy  exist,  alst>,  in  tbe  skin  on  tlio  back^  of  tbe  bands  and  feet,  tbe  nip- 
ples, and  a  taw  on  tbe  anterior  surface  of  tbe  foreann.  Ae  we  aball  see  when  we  come 
to  describe  tbern  fully,  tbey  are  situated  in  tbe  substance  of  tbe  papiUse  of  tbe  s^kin,  and 
tbey  cannot  fail  to  bavo  an  important  function  in  connection  witb  tbe  sense  of  touch. 

We  bavo  already  treated  of  tbe  general  structure  of  tbe  skin  and  have  seen  that  the 
largest  painllije,  measuring  from  ^i^  to  j^  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  found  on  the  Ir 
feet,  and  nipples,  precisely  where  tbe  tactile  corpu,sc-les  are  most  abundant.    Corpus*, 
not  exbt  in  all  pnpilUe,  and  tbey  are  found  chiefly  in  those  called  compound.     In  a  ^jmco 
of  about  y^  of  an  inch  square  on  tbe  third  phalanx  of  tbe  index-finger,  Meissner  counted 
four  hnndrod  papilla?,  in  one  hundred  and  eight  of  which  lio  found  tactile  cor|>nscJes,  or 


^ 


^^ 


.♦  ,        ...  TlQ.  179,— Papii^^*  of  W#  ktin  qf  tkt  palm  qf  th^  hand,    (^appej.) 

ii'jptjpftli^^  two  va«?iiliir  linips;  2,  pupillA  with  a  tactili«  corpiurlo;  3,  papUla  with  tbrt'u  TOMabur  loopi ;  4,  fi^  hrgt 

eonipmind  pftDiIlii» ;  rt,  d,  vttscalaf  net- work  b<?nt>'ith  the  papilla? ;  7,  7,  T»  7»  vucukr  loop*  In  the  paplOie  \  8, 6^  S,8I, 

acnoA  bfm&ith  thu  paplUji^;  y^  tf,  iO,  11,  tactile  corpU£4.-les. 


about  one  in  four.  In  the  same  space  on  the  second  phalanx,  he  found  forty  corpuscle 
on  the  first  phalanx,  fifteen  ;  eight  on  the  skin  of  tbe  bypothenar  eminence;  thirty-fonr' 
on  the  jilantar  surface  of  tbe  nngual  phabinx  of  the  great-toe;  and  &even  or  eight  in  the 
akin  an  the  ndtldlo  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  the  skin  of  tbe  forearm,  the  corpuscles  are 
very  rare.  Ktilliker  states,  also,  tbat  tbe  tactile  corpuscles  usually  occupy  special  papillae, 
which  are  not  provided  with  bUuMj^vessels ;  so  that  the  papilla  of  the  hand  may  be 
properly  divided  into  vascular  and  nervous. 

The  form  of  the  tactile  corpuscles  is  oblong,  with  their  long  diameter  in  the  direction 
of  tbe  papiihe-  Their  length  is  from  j^^  to  y^  of  an  inch.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand^ 
they  are  from  ^ri^  to  yJtj  <^»f  nn  inch  long^  and  from  j^  to  j^  of  an  inch  in  tliickness. 
They  are  generally  situated  at  the  summits  of  the  secondary  eminences  of  the  compound 
papill©.  According  to  KoUiker,  tbe  tactile  corpuscles  ctmsist  of  a  central  bulb  of  homo- 
geneous or  slightly-granular  connective-tissue  substuDce,  analogous  to  tlie  central  bulb 
of  tbe  Pacinian  corpuscles,  and  a  covering.  Treated  witb  acetic  acid,  tbe  covering  pre- 
sents numerous  elongated  nuclei  arranged  in  a  circular  manner,  which  he  bdieves  to  be 
nuclei  of  connective  ti»*8ne,  and  a  few  fine  elastic  fibres.  One,  two,  ami  sometimes  three 
or  four  dark- horde  red  nerve -fib  res  pass  from  the  subcutaneous  nervous  plexus  to  the 
base  of  each  corpuscle.  These  surround  the  corpu.*cl©  with  two  or  three  spiral  tur 
and  tbey  termmate  by  pale  extremities  at  the  surface  of  the  central  bulb.  This  arrang 
ment  Is  shown  in  Fig.  180, 
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Terminal  Bulbt, — Under  this  name^  a  variety  of  corpuscles  lias  lately  been  described 
Kraa»e,  u»  oxiating  in  the  conjanctiva  covering  tbe  eje  aod  in  tbe  semiJunar  fold,  in 
he  tiiior  of  thd  buccal  caWt^*,  tbe  tongue,  tb©  glans  jjeois,  and  tbe  clitoria.  They  bear 
wne  analogy  to  ibo  tactile  corpuaclcs,  but  they  aro  mocb  smaller  and  tuoro  fimple  in 
Ibeir  structure.  They  form  sitaply  a  rounded  or  obJong  enlartrenient  at  thci  ©mis  of  t\v 
ervtss,  which  la  compo»tHl  of  boinogenoous  matter,  with  an  exceedingly  dohcate  inves-t 
Dent  of  connective  ti?isue.  They  measure  from  y^  to  yIts  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the 
Qirts  provided  with  papilla},  tbey  are  situated  at  the  Buminita  of  the  secondary  elevations. 


Tta.  l^.—CutanHnu  patHlla  and  tacHU  ^arpmoU, 

,  ««rrtle«l  \Kp^  with  ijlMmntlc  wU*  ttfiU  lUio  <<lftit|c  AbrM;  ft, 
yirClk"  corimsel**,  wltti  Imavvurto  ntuU«t;  c«  Afferent  nefw 
Tout  bfwh.  wIlMtA  naclcAUMl  ncurlk  luttu ;  <|,  d»  otrv*- 
(Lhren  ondrrJtnK  thv  corimAck  ;  «,  the  u{fparaiit  tviTBUiattoa 

of  Mkt  of  tlt«M  abres. 


(lAditea) 


arTttngeinent  of  tbe  nerve-fibrea  in  these 
orpodcles  ia  very  aimple.     One,  two,  or  throe 
aedullated    fibres    paas  from  the  submuootis 
pleiLua  to  tbe  corpusdea.    The  investing  sheath 
Df  the  fibred  is  here  continuous  with  the  connec- 
;lve- tissue  covering  of  the  corpuscle,  and  the 
|ierve-6bres  pa*8  into  the  corpuscle,  break  up 
a  to  two  or  three  divisions,  and  tenuinate  in 
fconvoluted  or  knotted  coils.     The  nerve-fibres 
[Are  mcduUatcd  for  a  certain  distance,  but  their 
llerminations  are  generally  pale.     The  above  is 
one  form  of  tbe^io  corpuscles.     Sometimes,  bow- 
|ver,  tbe  terminal  bulbs  are  oblong,  and  some- 
toes    bnt  ft  single  nerve-fibre  peuetrates  tbe 
kulb  and  terminates  in  a  simple  pale  filament 
fhe  principal  forms  of  the  terminal  bulbs  are 
iliown  in  Fig.  181. 

Oeneral  Modt  of  Terminatl&n  of  th^  Sen' 
Kervfs, — Tbe  actual  termination  of  the  sen- 
litive  nerves  upon  the  general  surface  and  in 
aucous  membranes  is  still  a  question  of  great 
obscurity.      Although   wo  have  arrived  at   a 

rctty  definite  knowledge  of  the  sensitive  corpuscles,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 

I  aa  immense  cutaneous  and  mucous  surface  in  which  no  corpuscles  have  as  yet  been 

demonstrated;  and  it  is  in  these  porta,  endowed  with  what  we  may  call  general  sensi- 


FiG.  t9il.—  CorpmcU»  of  Kratum. 
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TaetiU  Coi^u9eUt, — The  name  tactile  corpuBclcs  implies  that  th^se  bodie*  are  < 
nccted  with  tlje  eens©  of  touch ;  aod  this  view  is  sustained  bj  the  fact  that  they  are 
found  ahiio<st  exclusively  in  parts  endowed  to  a  marked  degree  with  tat'tile  eentrtbiljt| 
They  arc  somethDes  tailed  the  corpuscles  of  Meissner  and  Wagnor,  after  the  anatomy 
by  whom  they  were  first  described.  The  true  tactile  corpuscles  are  found  in  greateit" 
number  on  tbe  palmar  surfaces  of  the  hands  and  fingers  and  the  plantar  siurfaceA  of  tLe 
feet  and  toes.  They  exist^  also,  in  the  skin  on  the  backs  of  the  hand^  and  feet,  the  nJp* 
pies,  and  a  i'^w  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm.  As  we  shall  &ee  when  we  comi? 
to  describe  them  fully,  they  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  papillffi  of  the  aklii,  and 
they  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  function  in  eonnectioo  with  the  sense  of  touch. 

We  have  already  treated  of  the  general  structure  of  the  skin  and  have  seen  that  the 
largest  papilla;,  measuring  from  ^j^  to  ^H  of  an  inch  in  length,  are  found  on  the  hand^ 
Ifeet,  and  nipples,  precisely  where  the  tactile  corpuscles  are  most  abundant.  CorpuBJcles  do 
not  exist  in  all  papillie,  and  tljey  are  found  chiefly  in  those  called  compound-  In  a  space 
of  about  ^  of  an  inch  square  on  the  third  phalanx  of  the  index-finger,  Meissner  counted 
four  hundred  papillro,  in  one  hundred  and  eight  of  which  he  found  tactile  coq>uscJes,  or 
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1,  pApUlR  with  t\ro  V  J  * ;  a,  paptlla  ' 
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about  one  in  four.  In  the  same  space  on  the  second  phalanx,  he  found  forty  corpuscles; 
on  the  first  phalanx,  fifteen  ;  eight  on  the  skin  of  the  hypothenar  eminence;  tliirty-four 
on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  unffuul  phalanx  of  the  great-toe;  and  seven  or  eight  in  the 
skin  on  the  midtlle  of  the  solo  uf  the  foot.  In  the  skin  of  tlic  forearm,  the  corpuscles  are 
very  rare,  Kolliker  states,  also,  that  the  tactile  corpuscles  usually  occupy  spei'ial  papilla*, 
wliich  are  not  provided  with  blood-vessels;  so  that  the  papilh©  of  the  hand  maybe 
properly  divided  into  vascular  and  nervous. 

The  form  of  the  tactile  corpuscles  is  oblong,  with  their  long  diameter  in  the  direction 
of  the  pnpilhe.  Their  length  is  from  ^^  to  ^^  of  an  inch.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
they  are  from  ^^  to  ^^1^^  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  ^j^  to  ^-^  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
They  are  generally  situated  at  the  summits  of  the  secondary  eminences  of  the  compound 
papiiliB.  According  to  Kolliker,  the  tactile  corpuscles  consist  of  a  central  bulb  of  homo- 
geneous or  slightly-granular  connective-tissue  substance,  analogous  to  the  eentrul  bulb 
of  the  Pacinian  corpuscle^  and  a  covering.  Treated  with  acetic  acid,  the  covering  pre- 
sents numerous  elongated  nuclei  arranged  in  a  circular  manner,  wliich  he  believes  to  be 
nuclei  of  connective  tissue,  and  a  few  fine  elastic  fibres.  One,  two,  and  sometimes  three 
or  four  dark-bordered  nerve-fibres  pa»s  from  the  subcutaneous  nervous  jjlexus  to  the 
base  of  each  corpus*  le.  These  surround  the  cori>usclc  with  two  or  three  spiral  i 
and  they  terminate  by  pale  extremities  at  the  surface  of  the  central  bulb.  This  an 
ment  is  shown  in  Fig.  180* 
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f^frminal  Bulb*, — Under  this  DJtme,  a  varietj  of  corpndclea  has  latd j  been  descnbed 
^jr  Kraiuic\  lid  existing  in  the  conjunctiva  coveriog  the  eye  and  id  the  semilunar  fold,  in 
be  floor  of  tho  Imccal  cavity,  tlie  tungue,  the  glans  periL%  and  the  clitorin.  Tboj^  bear 
|L>iiie  analoj^y  to  tho  tactilo  corpuscles,  bnt  thej  are  much  smaller  and  more  simple  in 
|h4*ir  strnctnre.  They  form  simply  a  rounded  or  obloG|;  enlar^irjK^nt  at  the  etid»  of  tiao 
liervea,  which  ia  coinposed  of  homogeneous  matter,  wiUi  an  exceoilingly  delicate  invest* 
Dent  of  connective  tissue.  They  measure  from  y^^  to  yj^j  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the 
\  provided  with  papilliB,  they  are  fiituated  at  tbe  summitd  of  tliu  secondary  elevations. 


FlO-  lift.— rWtf»<»fnwi  pa  pi  fin  arnf  f 
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be  arrangement  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  these 

nrpttsclea  Is  very  simple.     One,  two,  or  three 

ueduliated    6brea    pa^  from  tlie  submncotia 

plexus  to  the  corpasolea.    The  investing  sheath 

|of  the  fibres  is  here  eontinnous  with  the  connec- 

;ivo-tisi!Uo  covering  of  the  corpascle,  and  the 

[nerve-fibres  pa^^s  into  the  corpuscle,  break  up 

ftiu  two  or  three  divisions,  and  tenninate  in 

oluted  or  knotted  coils.     The  nerve-fibres 

mcduUatcd  for  a  certain  di.'^tance,  but  their 

f. terminations  are  generally  pale.     The  above  is 

totie  form  of  these  corpuscles.     Sometimes,  how- 

Jtver,  the  terminal  bulbs  are  oblong,  and  some- 

Suies    but  a  single  nerve-fibre  penetrates  the 

ulb  and  tenninates  in  a  simple  pale  filament. 

f  principal  forms  of  the  terminal  bulbs  are 

imfig,  181. 

IfocT^  o/  Termination  of  the  Sen- 
R-i-The  actual  termination  of  the  sen- 
Utive  nerves  upon  the  general  surface  and  in 
DQcous  membranes  is  still  a  question  of  great 
b'bscnrity.  Although  wo  have  arrived  at  a 
ctty  definite  kno%vk*dge  of  the  sensitive  corpuscles,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
i  an  imnieniae  cutaneous  and  mucous  surface  in  whieli  no  corpuscles  have  na  yet  been 
lemonstrated;  and  it  is  in  thee©  porta,  endowed  with  what  we  may  call  general  sena- 
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bility,  as  dbtingnished  from  the  sense  of  touch,  that  we  have  to  stndj  the  mode  of  ter- 
mmation  of  the  nerves. 

Kdlliker  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  immense  migoritj  of  mstanoes,  the  senmtive 
nerves  terminate  in  some  way  in  the  hair-follicles.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  account  for 
the  termination  of  the  nerves  in  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  skin,  as  there  are  few 
parts  in  which  hair-follicles  do  not  exist ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  exact  mode  of  connec- 
tion of  the  nerves  with  these  follicles  is  not  apparent.  The  following  is  all  we  know 
positively  of  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  on  the  general  surface : 

Medullated  nerve-fibres  form  a  plexus  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  true  skin,  from 
which  fibres,  some  pale  and  nucleated  and  others  medullated,  pass  to  the  hair-follicles, 
divide  into  branches,  penetrate  into  their  interior,  and  are  there  lost.  A  certain  number 
of  fibres  pass  to  the  non-striated  muscular  fibres  of  the  skin.  A  certain  number  pass  to 
papillaa  and  terminate  in  tactile  corpuscles,  and  others  pass  to  papillss  that  have  no  tac- 
tile corpuscles. 

In  the  mucous  membranes,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  mode  of  termination  is,  in  general 
terms,  by  a  delicate  plexus  just  beneath  the  epithelium,  coming  from  a  submucous  plexus 
analogous  to  the  deep  cutaneous  plexus.  In  certain  membranes,  we  have  already  noted 
the  termination  in  bulbs  (corpuscles  of  Krause).  In  the  cornea,  the  fibres  have  been 
followed  more  minutely  than  in  any  other  situation,  and  the  results  of  recent  researches 
upon  this  subject  are  very  remarkable.  These  results  are  so  recent  and  unexpected,  that 
we  are  hardly  prepared  to  admit  them  unreservedly  without  full  confirmation.  At 
present  we  can  only  state  that  the  observations  of  Hoyor,  Lipmann,  and  others,  con- 
firmed in  part  by  Kdlliker,  seem  to  show  that  branching  nerve-fibres  pass  to  the  nucleoli 
of  the  corpuscles  of  the  cornea  and  to  the  nucleoli  of  the  cells  of  the  posterior  layer  of 
epithelium. 

Structure  of  the  Nerve-centres. 

A  peculiar  pigmentary  matter  in  the  nerve-cells  and  the  surrounding  granular  sub- 
stance gives  to  the  nerve-centres  a  grayish  color,  by  which  they  are  readily  distinguished 
from  the  white,  or  fibrous  division  of  the  nervous  system.  Wherever  this  gray  matter  is 
found,  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  tissue  are  cellular,  except  in  the  nerves  formed  of 
gray,  or  gelatinous  fibres.  Under  the  general  division  of  nerve-centres,  we  include,  ana- 
tomically at  least,  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  the  ganglia  of  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  and  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  the  numerous  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system.  In  these  parts  are  found  cells,  which  constitute  the  essential  anatomical 
element  of  the  tissue,  granular  matter  resembling  the  contents  of  the  cells,  pale  fibres 
originating  in  prolongations  of  the  cells,  elements  of  connective  tissue,  delicate  mem- 
branes enveloping  some  of  the  cells,  and  blood-vessels.  The  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  these  structures,  in  their  physiological  relations,  are  the  cells  and  the  prolon- 
gations by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  nerves. 

Nerve-cells. — Anatomists  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  following  varieties  of 
cells  exist  in  the  nerve-centres  and  constitute  their  essential  anatomical  elements ;  viz., 
apolar,  unipolar,  bipolar,  and  multipolar  cells.  Although  some  have  denied  the  existence 
of  apolar  ceUs,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  presence  in  the  centres  in  small  numbers, 
and,  as  is  suggested  by  Kolliker,  they  may  be  nerve-cells  in  an  imperfect  state  of  devel- 
opment. The  nerve-cells  present  great  differences  in  their  size  and  general  appearance, 
and  some  distinct  varieties  are  found  in  particular  portions  of  the  nervous  system  and 
are  probably  connected  with  special  functions. 

The  apolar  cells  are  simply  rounded  bodies,  with  granular  contents,  a  nucleus  and 
nucleolus  like  other  cells,  but  without  any  prolongations  connecting  them  with  the  nerve- 
fibres.  They  have  been  observed  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  and  they  always  exist  in 
the  sympathetic  ganglia.    Those  who  deny  their  existence  believe  that  the  poles  have 
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been  detached  in  preparing  specimens  for  examination.  Unipolar  ceUs  exist  in  some  of 
the  lower  orders  of  animals,  but  their  presence  in  the  hnman  sabject  is  doabtful.  Bipo- 
lar cells  are  found  in  the  ganglia  of  the  poisterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  where  they 
are  of  considerable  size.  Smaller  bipolar  cells  are  found  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 
Multipolar  cells  present  three  or  more  prolongations. 

Small  cells,  with  three,  and  rarely  four  prolongations,  are  found  in  the  posterior  cor- 
nua  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  From  their  situation  tHey  have  been  called 
sensory  cells.  They  are  undoubtedly  found  in  greatest  number  in  parts  known  to  be 
endowed  exclusively  with  sensory  properties. 

Large,  irregularly-shaped  multipolar  cells,  with  numerous  prolongations,  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  anterior  comua  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  these  have  been 
called  motor  cells.    They  sometimes  present  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  poles. 

With  all  these  differences  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  nerve-cells,  they  present  toler- 
ably uniform  general  characters  as  regards  their  structure  and  contents.  Leaving  out  the 
apolar  and  unipolar  cells,  the  perfectly-developed  cells  are  of  an  exceedingly  irregular 
f>hape,  with  strongly-refracting,  granular  contents,  frequently  a  considerable  number  ()f  pig- 
mentary granules,  and  with  a  distinct  nucleus  and  nucleolus.    The  nucleus  in  the  adult  is 


Fig.  \r2.—X€rtt-cell  from  the /erru(^nmu  substance  tchich  forrnn  the  Jloor  qf  the  rhomboidal  Hnua^  in  man; 

mavnijUd  8d0  diamtUra.    (Kolliker.) 


almost  invariably  single,  although,  in  very  rare  instances,  two  have  been  observed.  Cells 
with  multiple  nuclei  are  often  observed  in  young  animals.  The  nucleoli  are  usually  single 
but  there  may  be  as  many  as  four  or  five.  The  strongly-refracting  contents,  the  peculiar 
shape,  and  the  poles  or  prolongations,  give  to  the  nerve-cells  an  exceedingly  characteristic 
appearance,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  1S2. 

The  diameter  of  the  cells  is  as  variable  as  their  form.  They  usually  measure  from 
lira  ^  tItf  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  i  ^"^  there  are  many  of  larger  size,  and  some  are  smaller.  The 
nuclei  measure  from  ^^  to  tsVo  of  an  inch. 

The  nerve-cells  are  so  delicate  and  so  prone  to  alteration,  that  their  study  is  exceed- 
37 
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ingly  difficult.  Sections  of  the  nerve-centres  must  be  prepared  with  (?reat  cftre.  end 
they  are  not  easily  irmtie  and  preserved,  in  the  numerous  anatomic  «1  investigatirin*^  tlmt 
have  been  made  within  the  laat  few  years,  the  centres  have  generally  been  hardmed 
artificially;  and  almost  every  investigator  bus  ueed  ditJerent  procesaes  and  reagent*, 
w^iieh  may  account  in  a  tneastire  tor  the  differences  of  opinion  that  now  exist  upon  all 
points  connected  with  the  minute  anatottiy  of  these  parts. 

There  is^  at  the  present  time,  considerable  dis»eussion  with  regard  to  the  intimiite 
structure  of  the  snhstance  of  the  nerve-cells,  their  nMcIei  and  nacleoli^  and  the  polutd 
involved  have  a  certain  amount  of  physiulogteal  interestt  In  tiie  first  place,  the  tran!Kver«e 
striaj  in  the  axis-cylinder  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  notvd  by  Frommann  and  confirmed 
by  Grandry  and  others,  have  been  observed  by  Grandry  in  the  substance  of  the  nerte- 
cells.  While  this  fact,  perhaps,  shows  that  the  substance  contained  in  the  cells  and  their 
prolongations  is  the  same  as  the  substance  of  the  axis-cylinder,  as  we  stated  with  regard 
to  the  axis-cylinder,  it  is  possible  that  tbo  mjirkiugs  may  be  entirely  artificial^  and  tltat 
they  do  not  demoDstratc  the  existence  of  two  distinct  substances  in  the  tissue. 
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Fib,  Isj8.— 7>"£rfl*irer««  sedion  (/  Utt  gratj  miltstanc*  of  the  anterior  cot-nua  qf  tii^  wpinal  ecfd  qf  ^t  &tt^  (Waifli 

wil/t  nitralt  (if  riltet\    (Graadry,) 


The  most  interest  in  p  question  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  nerve-cells  relates 
to  the  mode  of  origin  of  their  fihres  or  poles.  Tntil  quite  recently,  these  have  been 
regarded  as  simple  prolongations  of  the  substance  of  the  cells ;  but  lately  the  view  has 
been  atlvanced  that  the  nerve-cells,  in  the  human  subject,  are  composed  of  regular  f;bril# 
continuous  with  the  poles  and  starting,  as  it  were,  from  the  nucleoli.  The  fibrillation  tif 
the  nerve-cells  and  their  prolongations  is  figtircd  by  Srhtdts^e  in  an  artitle  in  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  of  the  recent  works  on  histology  (Strieker);  but  some  other  eminent 
observers  have  failed  to  note  the  Hppearnnces  iiere  described,  at  least  in  the  human  sub- 
ject and  in  the  mammalia.  "With  our  present  knowledtre  of  the  physiology  of  the  nerve- 
eel  h,  the  question  whether  or  not  their  substance  be  fibrillatcd  has  little  more  than  an 
anatomical  interest ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cells  in  some  of  the  lower  orders 


of  animals  possess  striations  more 

or  km   regalar.      These,    ludei^d^ 

were  descril>eil  soon  afttr  tlie  cells 

were  discovered.  While  there  is 
I  no  anatomist  wlio  denies  the  fact 

that  the  suhstance  of  tht>  cells  is 

marked  bj  strm  in  many  aniuutl^, 
I  the  existence  of  an  anfdopons  ar- 
Imn^ement  in  the  human  suhject 
I  is  still  dunbtfiil.  Some  anatomists, 
[  with  Hehnltze,  admit  the  striutrom 
[but  have  failed  to  connect  them 

with  the  nuclei  and  nncIeolL     All 

admit  that  thcj  are  demonstrated 

with  great  difficulty ;   and,  wliile 

this  question  is  to  important  that 

it  can  hartlly  be  nej^lected  in  ^tiidy- 
ling  the  physiological  anatomy  of 
I  the  nerve-centres,  it  is  one  con- 

cerninij:  which  it  seems  impos»iblo 
[to  «xpre$«  a  positive  and  definite 
I  opinion. 

ConneetioH  of  the  Xirte-crlU 
\ielth  tht  Fihrejt  and  xtilh  each  other, 
I — Although  the  mode  of  contiec- 
[tian  of  the  nerve-cells  with  the 
[fibres  and  with  each  other  is  one 
|iif  tlie  mu«t  important,  in  its  pliysi- 

[if(>gical  heariniTs,  of  all  the  points 
[ronnected  with  the  minute  ariat- 
M»my  of  the  nerve-centres,  it  h  irn- 

possflbie,  in  the  present  state  of  our 

anatomical  knowledge,  to  answer 
I  the  ipiestions  involved  in  a  manner 
[entirely  satisfactory.  A  full  dis- 
[cunsloii  of  the  different  opinions 
(and  the  methods  of  investigati<»n 
I  tliat   have  been  employed  would 

he  out  of  place  in  this  work*  The 
^  ditHcaliics  in  the  way  of  arriving 
I  At  posjitive  information  upon  these 
[questions  are  the  folluwing: 

L  The  nerve-cells  and  their 
(prolongations  are  sc^  delicate  and 

easily  torn   that  they  cannot  be 

isolated  and  fcdlowed  for  any  con- 
\  siderable  distance,  and  theoretical 

considerations  are   constantly  re- 
quired to  till  «p   the  deficiencies 

in  actual  observation. 

2.  In  the  strtdy  of  sectioins  of 
[the  nerre-centres,  the  parts  must  be  Iiardened  and  afterward  rendered  transparent  by 
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€ftht  c*t{f,  mttrernhdfora  tthort  tinn  in  iudrntd  tarum;  mUff- 
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reagents,  whicli  must  produce  more  or  less  change  in  the  structures ;  and  it  seems  an 
anatomical  impossibiiity  to  make  these  sections  so  as  to  follow  out  the  prolongations  of 
the  cells  far  enough  to  establish  beyond  doubt  their  exact  relations. 

These  two  considerations  alone  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  uncertainty  so  appar- 
ent even  in  the  most  successful  investigations  into  the  anatomy  of  the  central  nervous 
system  ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves,  in  view  of  these  facts,  with  giving  a  summary 
of  what  seems  to  be  the  probable  relation  of  the  cells  to  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  nerves 
and  to  each  other. 

Apolar  cells,  if  they  exist  at  all  and  be  not  cells  from  which  the  poles  have  become 
separated,  are  simple,  rounded  bodies,  lying  between  the  fibres,  with  which  they  have  no 
other  relation  than  that  of  mere  contiguity.  Unipolar  cells  have  but  one  prolongation, 
which  is  continuous  with  a  nerve-fibre.  It  is  not  certain  that  tliese  exist  in  the  human 
subject. 

Bipolar  cells  are  found  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  in 
some  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia.  In  many  of  the  lower  animals,  particularly  in  fishes, 
the  ceUs  of  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  simple,  nucleated  enlargements  in  the 
course  of  the  sensitive  nerve-fibres,  and  many  anatomists  have  inferred  that  the  same 
arrangement  exists  in  man  and  in  the  mammalia ;  but  the  constitution  of  these  ganglia  in 
the  higher  classes  of  animals  seems  to  be  entirely  different  In  the  first  place,  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves  at  the  ganglia  are  undoubtedly  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  new 
fibres,  as  Edlliker  has  shown  by  actual  measurement,  the  roots  being  sensibly  larger 
beyond  the  ganglia,  while  the  filaments  of  entrance  and  exit  have  the  same  diameter. 
Direct  observation  upon  the  ganglia  in  man  also  fails  to  show  the  arrangement  which  is 
so  clearly  demonstrable  in  fishes.  The  cells  in  the  posterior  roots  are  not  continuous  with 
the  fibres  passing  from  the  periphery  to  the  cord,  but  they  give  origin  to  new  fibres, 
generally  two  in  number,  which  sometimes  are  single,  and  sometimes  bifurcated,  and 
which  pass,  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  if  not  in  all,  to  the  periphery. 

The  multipolar  cells,  with  three  or  more  prolongations,  are  found  in  all  of  the  ganglia, 
but  they  predominate  largely  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  It  is  the 
question  of  the  exact  mode  of  connection  between  these  cells  and  the  fibres  of  origin  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  the  union  of  the  cells  with  each  other  by  commissural  pro- 
longations, that  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  One  point,  which  has 
been  raised  within  a  few  years,  is  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  different  poles 
connected  with  the  same  cell.  In  ordinary  preparations  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
it  is  impossible,  even  with  the  highest  available  magnifying  powers,  to  distinguish  any 
one  pole  which,  in  its  general  characters  and  connections,  is  different  from  the  others ; 
yet,  some  anatomists  describe  a  single  pole,  more  distinct  in  its  outlines  than  the 
others,  which  does  not  branch  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  axis-cylinder.  The  other  poles 
are  supposed  to  be  of  a  different  character,  not  connected  with  the  nerve-fibres,  and 
always  presenting  a  greater  or  less  number  of  branches.  These  views  are  accepted  by 
Schultze,  who  gives  a  figure,  after  Deiters,  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  poles  is 
represented  as  very  marked ;  but,  although  this  opinion  is  accepted  by  other  high  authori- 
ties, it  is  not  easy  to  imderstand  how  it  can  be  received  without  reserve,  when  it  is  so 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  follow  out  the  poles,  except  for  a  very  short  distance. 

With  our  present  means  of  investigation,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  following  facts :  Tracing  the  nerve-fibres  toward  their  origin,  they  are  seen  to  lose 
their  investing  membrane  as  soon  as  they  pass  into  the  white  portion  of  the  centres,  being 
here  composed  only  of  the  medullary  substance  surrounding  the  axis-cylinder.  They 
then  penetrate  the  gray  substance,  in  the  form  of  axis-cylinders,  losing  here  the  medul- 
lary substance.  In  the  gray  substance,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  all  of  their  rela- 
tions distinctly,  and  we  cannot  assume,  as  a  matter  of  positive  demonstration,  that  all 
of  them  are  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  nerve-cells.  Still,  it  has  been  shown, 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  that  many  of  the  fibres  are  actual  prolongations 
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Fio.  \^.— Multipolar  rurtt-Cfll  from  the  anterior  cnmu  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  or;  magnified  200  diameter*. 

(Deltera.) 

a,  axis-cylinder  prolongation ;  &,  6,  6,  ft,  0,  b,  branching  prolongationa. 
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itneut  of  the*  t^iHiial  conl,  by  Dean,  sliows  the  mode  of  counection  between  certain  of  the 
leelluliir  prulongations  und  the  fibres  uf  iho  anterior  rootSi  and  the  coinmUbiiral  fihrt^a  by 
]  which  th*j  cells  aro  caaooctod  wiili  eath  othen 

Aceesaorp  Anatomical  EUmentu  of  the.  Ktrte-tentrei, — While  we  must  regard  the  cells 
lof  the  gray  iDiitt^T  und  the  axb-cvIindtT  of  the  nervei*  as  prububly  tlie  only  aMatc»tuicid 
1  elements  concerned  in  innei^ution^  there  are  uther  structures  in  the  nervoua  f^yuteni 
,  whicli  it  is  important  for  us  to  study.  Thedo  urt>  the  folkHs  ing  ;  1,  Outer  covering»  »ur- 
I  rounding  some  uf  the  cell* ;  2^  intercellidar,  granular  matter ;  S,  peculiar  corpuscles, 
fcalltHl  myelocytes;  4,  connect! ve-tisisue  elements;  5,  bluoti- vessels  and  lymphatics. 

Certain  of  the  celb  in  the  spinal  ganglia  and  in  the  ganglia  of  the  symijathetic  ayatem 

are  surrounded  with  a  nucleated  covenug,  removed  ti  certain  distance  from  the  cell  itself, 

I  fto  as  to  he  nearly  twice  the  diameter  of  the  cell^  which  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the 

I  dark-lrt>r<UTed  fibres.    This  membrane  is  always  nucleated,  and  KOlHker  has  lately  shown 

that  it  is  not  homogeneous,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  l>ut  is  compobcd  of  a  layer  of 

[very  delicate  epithelium.     The  physiological  signiticance  of  this  covering  is  not  ai>parent. 

In  the  gray  matter  of  the  nerve-centres^  there  is  a  finely  granular  substance  between 

I  the  cells,  which  closely  resembles  the  granular  contents  of  the  cells  themselves.    In  addi- 

f  tion  to  this  granular  matter,  Robin  has  described  new  a^iatomical  tleinenls  which  he  has 

I  called  myelocytes.    These  are  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  forming  a  layer  near  the 

'  boundary  of  the  white  substance,  and  they  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  cerebellum. 

LXhey  ejiist  in  the  form  of  free  nuclei  and  nucleated  cells,  the  free  nuclei  being  by  far  the 

Dcrous,     The  nuclei  are  rounded  or  ovoid,  with  strongly-accentuated  borders,, 

cted  by  ftcetic  acid,  finely  granular,  and  generally  without  nucleoli.    The  cells 

[are  rounded  or  slightly  polyhedric,  pale,  clear,  or  very  slightly  grannlar,  and  contain 

bo<ric^  similar  to  the  free  nuclei.     Tlic  free  nuclei  are  from  j^ira  ^  iiArff  ^^  ^'^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

[  diameter,  and  the  colls  measure  from  ^^^^  to  t^Vv^  ^^^  sometimes  ^^  i^i  tin  inch. 

[These  elements  also  exLn  in  the  second  layer  of  the  retinn. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  with  regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
!  connective-tissue  elements  in  the  cerebro-spinul  centres.  In  the  other  ganglia,  there  has 
never  been  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  connective  tissue  in  greater  or  Jess 
I  amount,  and  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  there  can  be  hardly  any  question  of  the  esist- 
lence  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  stroma,  chiefiy  in  the  form  of  stellate,  branching  cells, 
I  serving,  m  a  measure,  to  support  the  nervous  elements. 

The  blood'Vesaeli  of  tlie  nerve-centres  fonii  an  exceeilingly  graceful  canillary  net-work 

,  with  very  large  meshes.    The  gray  suhstanee  is  much  richer  in  capillaries  than  the  white. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  tfio  vascular  arrangement  in  xha  cerebro.*ipiual  centres 

[has  already  been  described  in  connection  witli  the  lymphatic  system.     The  blood-vessels 

here  are  surrounded  by  what  have  been  called  perivasctilor  canals,  first  described  by 

Paibm.  und  afterward  shown  by  Ilis  and  Robin  to  be  radicles  of  the  lymphatic  system. 


Composition  of  the  Nervous  Substance. 

53r  Vnowled;;:c  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  nervous  system  Is,  in  many  regards^ 
I  quite  unsatisfiiiL^tory  ;  hut  these  tissues  contain  certain  elements  that  have  been  very  satis- 
factorily determined.  The  chemical  characters  of  cholesterine,  for  example,  have  long  beeir 
know  n  to' physiologists,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  this  principle  is  a  constant  constituent  of 
the  nervous  substance,  united  in  some  way  with  tbe  other  proximate  principles,  so  that 
it  does  not  appear  in  a  crystalline  form.  Since  wo  demonstrated,  in  18ri2,  the  relations 
^of  choleHterine  to  the  processes  of  disassimilation,  this  principle  has  assumed  its  proper 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  products  of  physiological  waste  of  the  organ- 
The  origin  and  function  of  cholesterine,  with  the  processes  for  its  extraction  from 
Pl6e  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  bodf,  have  been  fully  considered  under  the  bead  of  excretion^ 
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Regarding  oholesteriue  as  an  excrementitions  prodnct,  to  be  classed  with  prindples 
destined  simply  to  be  eliminated  from  the  organism,  the  nerve-snbstance  proper  has  been 
found  to  contain  the  following  proximate  principles,  the  chemical  properties  of  which 
have  been  more  or  less  accurately  determined ;  viz.,  protagon,  neurine,  fatty  matters 
combined  with  phosphorus,  and  bases  combined  with  peculiar  fatty  acids. 

Protagon. — This  principle  was  discovered  by  Liebreich  and  was  first  described  in  1865. 
Its  formula  is  Cii«H«4iOnN4P.  It  may  be  extracted  by  the  following  process:  The  cere- 
bral substance  is  bruised  in  a  mortar  and  afterward  shaken  with  water  and  ether  in  a 
closed  vessel.  The  mixture  is  then  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.,  and  the 
ethereal  layer,  containing  cholesterine,  is  removed.  The  insoluble  mass  is  then  extracted 
with  alcohol  (85  per  cent.)  at  118°,  is  again  filtered,  and  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
82^.  An  abundant  precipitate  then  separates,  which  is  washed  with  ether  and  desiccated 
in  vacuo.  The  protagon  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  Since  this 
principle  has  been  described  in  the  brain-substance,  a  compound  analogous  to  if  not 
identical  with  protagon  has  been  discovered  by  Hermann  in  the  blood-corpuscles.  In 
its  general  and  chemical  characters,  protagon  resembles  the  albuminoid  proximate  prin- 
ciples ;  but  it  presents  the  remarkable  difierence,  tliat  the  sulphur,  which  exists  in  many 
of  the  principles  of  this  class,  is  replaced  by  phosphorus.  It  is  stated  by  Robin  that  pro- 
tagon is  not  a  true  proximate  principle  but  is  simply  impure  or  imperfectly-prepared 
lecithene. 

Neurine, — This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  rather  indefinite  principle  supposed  to 
represent  the  albuminoid  element  of  the  nervous  tissue ;  but  its  characters  as  a  proximate 
constituent  of  the  nerve-substance  have  never  been  well  determined.  Robin  and  Verdeil 
place  neurine  among  the  proximate  principles  of  probable  existence.  According  to  these 
authors,  this  is  the  organic  substance  of  the  brain,  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  inciner- 
ated it  does  not  leave  a  residue  impregnated  with  phosphoric  acid,  like  the  cerebral  fatty 
matter.  According  to  more  recent  investigations,  particularly  those  of  Liebreich,  neurine 
is  a  derivative  of  protagou.  The  neurine  of  Liebreich  is  obtained  by  boiling  protagon 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  barjta-water,  when  there  are  formed  the  phospho-glyoerate  of 
baryta,  and  a  new  base,  neurine.  It  is  evident  that  this  substance  cannot  properly  be 
regarded  as  a  well-determined  proximate  principle. 

The  observations  of  Wurtz  upon  the  synthesis  of  neurine  are  important  as  a  step  tow- 
ard the  synthesis  of  organic  nitrogenized  principles,  but  they  do  not  afibrd  an  example 
of  the  actual  formation  of  a  characteristic  nitrogenized  constituent  of  the  nerve-tissue. 
They  simply  show  that  the  chlorohydrate  of  an  artificial  organic  compound  presents  crys- 
tals identical  with  the  chlorohydrate  of  neurine  extracted  from  the  brain. 

Cerebral  Fatty  Principle*.— Researches  into  the  composition  of  the  fatty  principles 
found  in  the  nervous  substance  have  been  so  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  results, 
that,  even  now,  they  possess  but  little  physiological  interest.  In  the  earlier  observations, 
the  fats  extracted  from  the  nerve-tissue  were  generally  combined  with  cholesterine. 
This  substance  has  now  been  isolated,  and  the  residue  contains  a  variety  of  principles, 
which  seem,  under  physiological  conditions,  to  be  intimately  united  with  the  nitrogen- 
ized substance,  presenting  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  law  that  fats  exist  in  the 
body  uncombined  except  with  each  other.  In  this  mass  of  fatty  matter,  we  can  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  oleine,  margarine,  and  stearine ;  but  these  are  combined  with  other 
fats,  fatty  acids,  etc.,  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  most  of  which  is,  that  they  contain 
a  certain  proportion  of  phosphorus.  These  peculiar  principles  have  received  a  variety 
of  names,  as  they  have  been  described  more  or  less  minutely  by  different  observers,  such 
as  cerebrine,  white  and  red  phosphorized  fat,  lecithene,  cerebric  acid,  and  cerebrate  of 
-soda.    The  application  of  most  of  these  names  is  very  indefinite,  and  when  we  say  that 
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ancea  are,  in  fjjreatest  part,  p<?caluir  to  tlio  nervauK  ti,'5sue,  and  that  tliejr  contain 

l|»!io:*I»lioruH,  wo  lmv«  htnie<J  about  all  that  is  pby*ii*>!ofe^i</alJy  important.     Lecilhene  is  a 

ilientral  fihusptiorixv'd  fat,  probabl.v  campoaed  of  a  nmubor  of  diffV?rent  futty  principles, 

I  which  exists,  not  only  in  the  nervous  ftubHtanocv  but  in  the  blood,  bile,  and  the  yolk  of 

tg?*     U»  elienncal  hi34tory  ban  no  physiological  interest*     It  is  ^aid  to  be  identical  with 

[♦rotogon  (Robin).     The  same  may  be  said  of  cerebric  acid,  the  cerebrate?  of  sodii,  of  oleo- 

[)hasphario  acid  and  its  compounds  with  soda  and  lime. 

CoTftora  Amylaeen, — Little  rounded  or  ovoid 
lies,  about  ^Viiit  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^'^  diameter,  have 
btsen  described  by  Vircbow  and  otljors  as  exht- 

ns:  nnnnally  in  the  cor[>ora  striata,  the  uierlolla 
»l>longata,  and  in  »oino  other  parts  of  tbe  cere- 
brospinal 8y!*tem.  With  regard  to  the  actual 
Compomtion  of  these  botlies,  tfiero  is  conaidera* 
t»le  ditferencc  of  ui»inion.  Vircbow  and  many 
Esthers  reprd  them  as  identical  with  etarcli,  the 

ranuJes  o(  which  they  certainly  resemble  very 
llo&ely,  bcfinir  of  the  same  shape,  with  bordera 

rell  detinetl,    frequently  preaenting  concentric 

umium  and  a  hilum.     When  carefully  treated, 
!lrst  with  a  solntion  of  iodine  and  then  with  a  i 
Ittle  sniphuno  acid,  thev  a*4!*nme  a  blue  color.  ' 

om*i  observers  consider  tbem  as  analogouB  to 

elliilose,  others  have  supposed  that  they  are  formed  of  cholesteriiie,  and  others  reg:iu"d 

iiem  as  nitrogonized  bodies.     These  points  are  of  purely  anatomical  interest*  and  the 
fbytjiolugical  relations  of  these  bodies  ore  not  known. 


MegeneraUon  of  the  Nervous  Tiasue. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  fully  the  question  of  the  regeneration  of  nerves  after 

|Bection  or  even  excision  of  a  portion  of  their  substance,  although  it  is  i>ne  of  great  patho- 

r»g:ical  interest;  but,  in  this  connection,  wo  shall  refer  to  w.mie  experiments  recently 

aiide,  in  which  it  appears  that  it  is  possible  for  certain  of  the  most  important  of  tlis 

Bervc-contres  to  be  regenerated  and  their  function  restored  after  extirpation. 

With  regard  to  the  shnple  reunion  of  nerves  after  division  or  excision,  it  has  long 

een  known  that  this  takes  place  in  tlic  human  subject  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  with 

i*sturalion  of  function.     The  new  tissue  connecting  the  divided  extremities  of  the  nerve 

ccms  to  pass  through  the  regular  stages  of  development  observed  in  the  nerve-tissue  of 

be  emhryon,  the  gelatinous  fibres,  or  the  fibres  of  Remak,  first  appearing,  and  these 

eing  subsequently  developed  into  true  nerve-tubes.     In  this  process  there  is  not  a  cica* 

rix,  vA  in  the  skin  or  muscular  tissue,  but  a  development  of  new  elements  possessing  the 

Qntomical  and  physiological  characters  of  the  originid  structure. 

A  point  of  considerable  physiological  interest  connected  with  the  regeneration  of  the 

nervous  tissue  is  involved  in  the  recent  observations  of  Voit  upon  the  regeneration  of 

r  ill©  cerebral  lobes  after  removal  in  a  pigeon,  and  in  those  of  Masius  and  Vanioir  upon  the 

lAnatomical  and  functional  regeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  in  frogs. 

The  experiments  recorded  by  Voit,  and  his  deductions,  are  very  curious  and  hare 
;iven  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  comment  and  criticism.  In  one  observation,  the  cerebral 
[>be«  were  removed  from  a  young  pigeon  in  the  usual  way,  an  operation  very  easily  per- 
(tinned,  and  one  which  we  practise  yearly  as  a  class-demonstration.  It  is  particularly 
atod  tliat  the  operation  was  complete,  and  that  the  entire  posterior  lobes  were  removed* 
nroediately  after  the  operation,  the  pigeon  preitented  the  condition  of  stupor  ordinarily 
lobserved.     As  he  gradoiilly  recovered  from  this  condition,  he  began  to  execute  a  number 
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of  mechaDical  movements,  which  it  is  nnnecessary  to  detail  fullj,  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinarj  manner.  The  animal  continued  to  improve,  ceased  the  mechanical  movements, 
and  hegan  to  flj  ahont,  exhibiting  timidity  when  approached,  and,  in  short,  seemed,  alter 
a  time,  to  have  nearly  or  quite  retnmed  to  the  normal  condition.  One  thing,  however, 
was  remarked :  the  animal  never  took  food  (it  was  probably  kept  alive  by  staffing,  as  is 
frequently  done  in  such  experiments).  After  five  months,  the  pigeon  was  kiUed.  The 
cranial  cavity  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  white  mass,  occupying  the  place  from  which 
the  cerebrum  had  been  removed.  This  mass  had  the  consistence  of  the  white  substance 
of  the  brain  and  presented  a  perfect  continuity  with  the  cerebral  peduncles,  which  had 
not  been  removed.  It  had  the  form  of  the  two  hemispheres,  presenting  a  cavity  filled 
with  liquid,  and  a  septum.  The  whole  mass  consisted  of  perfect  primitive  fibres  of  double 
contour,  and,  in  their  meshes,  ganglionic  cells.  This  observation  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  on  record,  and,  from  the  extraordinary  character  of  its  results,  it  would 
hardly  be  accepted  for  a  moment,  but  for  the  established  reputation  of  Prof.  Voit.  As 
it  is,  such  an  observation  demands  full  coufirmation.  It  is  well  known,  to  all  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  extirpating  the  cerebral  lobes,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
remove  every  portion  of  their  substance,  in  order  to  obtain  uniform  results,  and  tliat 
this  is  accomplished  sometimes  with  considerable  difficulty.  In  demonstrations  to  a 
medical  class,  we  have  frequently  verified  this  fact,  and  have  observed  recovery,  more 
or  less  complete,  when  but  a  small  portion  of  the  posterior  lobes  escaped.  This  criticism 
upon  the  remarkable  observation  just  detailed  is  made  by  Yulpian,  and  its  pertinence 
will  be  recognized  by  every  practical  physiologist.  We  have  only  to  study  the  experi- 
ments first  made  by  Flourens,  to  learn  how,  in  the  lower  animals,  a  part  of  one  of  the 
great  central  ganglia  may  gradually  assume  the  function  of  the  whole,  after  this  function 
has  been  interrupted  by  the  first  mutilation.  We  have  cited  the  essential  points  in  this 
observation  because  it  has  been  so  extensively  commented  upon  by  physiologists,  but  it 
is  far  from  establishing  the  principle  that  a  great  nervous  centre,  like  the  cerebrum,  may 
be  anatomically  and  functionally  regenerated  after  complete  extirpation. 

The  general  results  of  the  experiments  of  Masius  and  Vanlair  upon  the  regeneration 
of  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  in  frogs,  after  loss  of  a  small  portion  of  its  substance,  show 
that  such  reparation  may  take  place  and  be  attended  with  restoration  of  function.  The 
formation  of  cells  precedes  the  development  of  fibres,  and  voluntary  motion  appears  in 
the  parts  situated  below  the  lesion,  before  sensation.  There  are  no  instances  on  record 
of  such  regeneration  in  the  human  subject  or  in  the  warm-blooded  animals. 

Motor  and  Sensory  Nerves, 

The  physiological  property  of  nerves  which  enables  them  to  conduct  to  and  from  the 
centres  the  impressions,  stimulus,  force,  or  whatever  the  imponderable  nervous  agent 
may  be,  is  one  inherent  in  the  tissue  itself,  belonging  to  no  other  structure,  and  is 
dependent  for  its  continuance  upon  proper  conditions  of  nutrition.  So  long  as  the  nerves 
maintain  these  conditions,  they  retain  this  characteristic  physiological  property,  which 
is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  irritability. 

Aside  from  the  special  senses,  the  sense  of  temperature,  and  the  appreciation  of 
weight,  it  is  known  to  every  one  that,  through  the  nerves,  we  appreciate  what  are 
called  ordinary  sensations  and  are  enabled  to  execute  voluntary  movements.  If  a  nerve 
distributed  to  a  part  endowed  with  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  be  divided,  both 
of  these  properties  are  lost  and  can  only  be  regained  through  a  reunion  of  the  divided 
nerve.  Again,  it  is  equally  well  known  that,  if  such  a  nerve  be  exposed  in  its  course 
and  irritated,  violent  movements  take  place  in  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed, 
and  pain  is  appreciated,  referred  to  parts  supplied  from  the  same  source.  These  facts, 
which  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  ancients,  show  that  the  general  system  of  nerves  is 
endowed  with  motor  and  sensory  properties,  the  question  being  simply  whether  these  be 
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B^Stne  fibres  or  belong  to  fibres  pbTsiologicully  distinct  nnd  derived  from 
liffV'rent  {mrta  of  tho  central  system,     Tbb  qaestion,  wbicti  was  solved  only  ubuut  bolCa 
isutury  ago,  will  bo  the  fin^t  to  eogage  our  iittentiun. 


I/Udnct  Seat  of  the  Motor  and  Sentory  PropertUf  of  the  Spinal  Xtree$. — All  of  tho 
en'es  that  take  tlielr  origin  from  tbts  spinal  cord  aro  endowed  with  motor  and  6<:ntK>i  y 
rcijicrtics.  These  nerves  supply  tbo  whole  body,  except  the  bead  and  otber  part 
fcceiving  branchee  from  the  cranial  nerves*  They  arise  by  tbirty-one  pairs  from  the 
Jcs  of  tbe  spinal  cord,  and  each  nerve  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  root.  The  ana- 
omical  differences  between  the  two  root*  are  that  the  unterior  is  the  smaller  and  has  no 
iirlion.  The  larger,  posterior  root  presents  a  ganglionic  enlargement  in  tbe  interver- 
gbral  foramen.  Just  beyond  tbe  ganglion,  the  two  rtJotj^i  roale»ce  and  form  a  single 
^unk.  The  nerve-ftbres  in  the  two  roots  arc  not  of  the  same  size,  the  anterior  fibres 
Dcaaiiring  on  an  average  about  one-fourth  more  than  tbe  posterior  fibres.  The  strncttire 
Uie  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots  had  already  been  considered  sufiiciently  in  detail. 
It  would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss  the  vague  ideas  of  the  older  anatomists  and  physl- 
iJogiat^  with  regard  to  tbe  properties  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  we  can 
lite  our  inlbrmation  upon  this  point  from  the  suggestion  of  Alexander  Walker,  in  180i>^ 
bat  one  of  these  roots  was  for  sensation  alone  and  the  other  for  motion.  It  is  most 
Bmarkable,  bawever,  that  Walker,  from  purely  theoretical  considerationj*,  febould  havo 
ated  that  the  posterior  roots  were  motor  and  the  anterior  roots  sensory,  precisely  thd 
Kverse  of  the  truth,  and  should  have  advanced  this  view  in  a  publication  as  late  as 
|844*  In  the  work  allade<1  to,  wliicb  contains  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  pseudo> 
cientifio  vagaries  ever  published,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  near  Walker  came  to  the  great- 
Bt  discovery  in  physiology  since  the  descrijition  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  the  discovery  that  tbe  anterior 
t>ot»  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  motor,  and  the  posterior,  sensory,  and  that  the  union  of 
he!*e  two  roots  in  the  mixefl  nerves  (fives  them  their  double  properties,  for  we  can  hard- 
imagine  a  physiology  of  the  cerebro-sjiinal  nervous  system  without  this  fact  as  the 
urting- point.    In  an  article  published  in  English*  in  October,  18<i8,»  and  in  French, 
luring  the  same  year,'  we  have  given  an  elaborate  review  of  tbe  wliole  subject,  beinp' 
Diupted  to  do  so  by  the  perusal  of  what  purjiorfed  to  be  an  exact  reprint  of  the  orij^i 
'  Hal   pamphlet  by  Charles  Bell.     This  pamphlet  was  printed  fur  private  circulation,  in 
1811,  and  was  never  publisiied.     It  has  been  entirely  inuccej>sible.  and  its  contents  were 
nly  t<>  be  divined  by  references  and  quot*itions  in  the  subsequent  writings  of  Sir  Charles 
cU  and  of  his  brotber-tii'hiw,  Mr.  Shaw. 

Physiologicjil  literature  dues  not  present  another  instance  of  the  merit  of  a  great  dis- 
Dvory  resting  upon  references  to  an  unpublished  pamphlet,  which  no  student  could  |k)«- 
phly  consult  in  the  original,  none  of  these  references,  upon  close  analysis,  provit»g  to  be 
attrely  distinct  and  satisfnctory.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that,  in  our 
ludy  of  the  origin  of  one  of  the  greatest  disaiveries  of  all  ages,  a  reprint  of  the  original 
ttemoir  should  be  examined  with  tbe  most  critical  care.  That  this  reprint  was  correct, 
eemed  probable  from  a  comparison  of  its  text  with  the  quotations  from  the  original  to 
found  in  tlie  writings  of  Sir  Charles  IMl  and  Mr.  Shaw,  and  from  tbo  testimony  of 
e viewers  who  claimed  to  have  compared  it  with  the  original.  Within  a  short  time. 
uwisver,  an  authorized  reprint  in  full,  from  a  maDus<!ript  in  the  hands  of  tlie  widow  oi 
bi^  author,  has  appeared  in  the  J&urnal  of  Anatomy, 

When  the  only  reprint  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  wa»  itself  exces- 
(ively  rare,  we  thought  it  dcj^irahlo  to  make  long  quotations  to  indicate  the  ideas  enter- 
plained  by  Bell  regarding  the  properties  of  the  two  roots  of  tbe  spinal  norve^a;  but,  now 

■•ftr/y  JmrnnSqf  Pw^ot^ii^tjl  Mtdlcine,  New  Ynrlt,  \^4^  rot  11^  p,  tiHh,  H  a^'j, 
'  Jawmit  dt  tafutUftnU^  Vmt\k  1^6^  tome  r^  pw  {Ida,  «l  mv*,  and  p,  (!>T5,  ti  §eq. 
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that  an  authorized  reprint  can  be  so  readily  consulted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
this  to  show  that  Bell  did  not  at  that  time  regard  the  anterior  roots  as  motor  and  the 
posterior  roots  as  sensory,  but  that  he  thought  that  the  anterior  roots  were  for  both 
motion  and  sensation  and  the  posterior  roots  presided  over  ^^  the  secret  operations  of 
the  bodily  frame,  or  the  connections  which  unite  the  parts  of  the  body  into  a  system." 

In  August,  1822,  Magendie  published  his  first  experiments  upon  the  functions  of  the 
roots  of  the  nerves.  Unlike  any  of  the  observations  made  by  Charles  Bell  upon  the 
spinal  nerves,  these  were  made  upon  living  animals.  The  spinal  canal  was  opened,  and 
the  cord,  with  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  was  exposed.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  lumbar 
and  sacral  nerves  were  then  divided  upon  one  side  and  the  wound  was  united  with 
sutures.     The  result  of  this  observation  was  as  follows : 

**  I  thought  at  first  that  the  limb  corresponding  to  the  divided  nerves  was  entirely 
paralyzed  ;  it  was  insensible  to  pricking  and  to  the  most  severe  pinching,  it  also  appeared 
to  me  to  be  motionless;  but  soon,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  it  move  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  although  the  sensibility  was  still  entirely  extinct.  A  second,  a  third  experi- 
ment, gave  me  exactly  the  same  result ;  I  commenced  to  regard  it  as  probable  that  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  might  have  functions  different  from  the  anterior  roots, 
and  that  they  were  more  particularly  devoted  to  sensibility." 

The  experiments  in  which  the  anterior  roots  were  divided  were  no  less  striking : 

**  As  in  the  preceding  experiments,  I  only  made  the  division  upon  one  side,  in  order 
to  have  a  term  of  comparison.  One  can  conceive  with  what  curiosity  I  followed  the 
effects  of  this  division  ;  they  were  not  at  all  doubtful,  the  limb  was  completely  motion- 
less and  flaccid,  while  it  preserved  a  marked  sensibility.  Finally,  that  nottiing  should  be 
neglected,  I  divided  at  the  same  time  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots ;  then  followed 
absolute  loss  of  sensation  and  of  motion." 

From  these  experiments  Magendie  drew  the  following  conclusions : 

"I  am  following  out  my  researches,  and  shall  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  them  in 
the  following  number ;  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  be  able  to  announce  at  present  as  positive, 
that  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  which  arise  from  the  spinal  cord 
have  different  functions,  that  the  posterior  seem  more  particularly  devoted  to  sensibility, 
while  the  anterior  seem  more  especially  connected  with  motion." 

In  the  second  note,  published  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Journal  de  pTiy$iohg\e 
(1822),  llagendie  exposed  and  irritated  the  two  roots  of  the  nerves,  with  the  following 
results : 

"  I  commenced  by  examining  in  this  regard  the  posterior  roots,  or  the  nerves  of  sen-  • 
sation.  The  following  is  the  result  which  I  observed :  on  pinching,  pulling,  or  pricking 
these  roots,  the  animal  manifested  pain ;  but  this  was  not  to  be  compared  as  regards 
intensity  with  tliat  which  was  developed  if  the  spinal  cord  were  touched,  even  lightly, 
at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  roots.  Nearly  every  time  that  the  posterior  roots  were  thus 
stimulated,  contractions  were  produced  in  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerves  were  distrib- 
uted ;  these  contractions,  however,  are  not  well  marked,  and  are  infinitely  more  feeble 
than  when  the  cord  itself  is  touched.  "When,  at  the  same  time,  a  bundle  of  the  posterior 
root  is  cut,  there  is  produced  a  movement  in  totality  in  the  limb  to  which  the  bundle  is 
distributed. 

"  I  repeated  the  same  experiments  on  the  anterior  roots,  and  I  obtained  analogous 
results,  but  in  an  opposite  sense ;  for  the  contractions  excited  by  the  contusion,  the  prick- 
ing, etc.,  are  very  forcible,  and  even  convulsive,  while  the  signs  of  sensibility  are  hardly 
visible.  These  facts  are,  then,  confirmatory  of  those  which  I  have  announced ;  only  they 
seem  to  establish  that  sensation  is  not  exclusively  in  the  posterior  roots,  any  more  than 
motion  in  the  anterior  roots.  Nevertheless,  a  difficulty  may  arise.  When,  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiments,  the  roots  had  been  cut,  they  were  attached  to  the  spinal  cord.  Might 
not  the  disturbance  communicated  to  the  cord  be  the  real  cause  either  of  the  contrac- 
tions or  of  the  pain  which  the  animals  experienced  ?    To  remove  this  doubt,  I  repeated 
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HiH  cxperiineQts  aftvr  having  sejinratcd  the  roots  from  the  curd ;  and  I  must  saj  that, 
Kcopi  in  two  unimalAf  io  which  I  Baw  cutitractiona  when  I  piacbeU  or  jniUedthe  anterior 
[id  posterior  rooL>,  in  idl  Uj©  otl»er  instances  I  did  not  observe  any  sensible  effect  of  irrita- 
|ion  cif  tbe  iintcrior  or  po^slerior  rooti*  thus  seiuirated  froiij  tbe  cord,'' 

Miij^endie  then  goes  on  to  say  tbftt,  when  lie  publii^hed  the  note  in  the  preceding'-  nmn- 
er  ot  the  journal,  lie  ^tijiposed  llial  be  wm  thefirist  wbo  had  thougJitof  cuttings  tbe  roots 
'tbe  spinal  nerves;  but  he  \v:is  *oou  undeceived  hy  a  letter  tVom  Mr.  Sbaw%  who  stated 
at  liell  had  divided  the  root^  thirteen  jeurs  before.  Magendie  atterward  received  from 
Ir,  8huw  a  copy  of  Beira  esaay  (**  Idea  of  a  Kew  Anatomy  of  the  Urain''),  and,  ns  will 
»jecn  hy  the  following  extract,  gave  Hell  full  credit  for  all  liis  observations : 

^  It  is  seen  by  thti»  quotation  from  a  work  whirb  J  could  not  be  acquainted  with,  inas- 
nnch  as  it  had  not  been  publisbed,  that  Mr.  Hell,  Jed  by  his  iuirenious  idea.^  concerning 
he  nervous  system,  was  very  near  diHCoverir»ir  tbe  functions  of  the  spinal  roots;  still  Lho 
id  that  the  anterior  are  devoted  to  movement,  while  the  posterior  beion;!  more  particu- 
rJy  to  sensation,  seems  to  have  escaped  him ;  it  is,  then,  to  having  established  this  fact 
i  Ik  positive  manner  that  I  must  limit  my  preten:iions.^^ 

3ttch  are  the  experiments  by  which  tbe  properties  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
rere  discovored.  From  that  time^  the  fact  took  its  place  in  science,  that  the  [>o»terior 
ots  arc  for  sensation  and  the  anterior  are  for  motion,  fSome  discussion  has  arisen  as  to 
rhethor  the  anterior  roots  do  not  possess  a  certain  amount  of  sensibility ^  called  recur- 
mi  sensibility,  and  tins  question  has  engaged  tbe  attention  of  physiologists  within  a  few 
car« ;  but  the  distinct  functions  of  tbe  two  roots  have  never  been  doubted.  Before  tho 
iif  8  of  aniesthetics,  exposing  tbe  roots  of  the  nerves  in  the  dog  was  very  laborious,  and 
ful  to  the  animal,  and  tlie  disturbonces  produced  by  so  serious  an  operation  interfered 
rhat  with  the  eflfects  of  irritation  of  the  ditferent  roota.  But^  now  tiiat  tbe  c^nol 
*'bc  opened  without  pain  to  the  animal,  the  experiments  are  much  more  satisfactory 
AUd  have  often  been  repeated  by  physiologists.  We  have  frequently,  indeed,  demon- 
ftte<J  the  profKirties  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  in  public  teaching. 
ProptrtitM  of  the  Postrrwr  RiH>U  of  the  SpinaL  Nerteit. — U  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
at,  from  tlie  date  of  the  first  experiments  hy  M«f?endie  to  the  present  day,  the  observa- 
ons  tliat  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  properties  of  the  roots  of  the 
pinal  nerves.  For  many  year*,  the  difBcnltiea  in  operating  upon  animals  high  in  the 
tale  rendered  confirmatory  experiments  somewtiat  nnsatisfactory.  The  great  German 
bysiologist,  J.  MCiller,  showed,  in  experiments  made  upon  frogs,  in  1831,  that  irritation 
the  pt>sterior  roots  produced  no  convulsive  movements ;  but  he  despaired  of  operating 
lit i« facto rily  upon  warm-blooded  animals.  Magendie»  in  his  later  experiments,  and 
onget,  in  experiments  perform©<l  upondogs^  publisthe^l  in  1H41,  showed  very  sntisfaetorily 
at  the  posterior  roots  were  exclusively  sensory,  and  this  fact  has  been  abundantly  con- 
by  more  recent  <d>servations  upon  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  We  have  onr- 
\  freijuently  exposed  and  irritated  Uie  roots  of  the  nerves  in  dogs  in  public  demon- 
tions^  in  experiments  upon  the  recurrent  sensibility  of  the  anterior  roots,  and  in 
ries  uf  observationa  upon  the  properties  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  will  be 
hereatter. 
Se"  remarkable  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  posterior  roots,  which  they  have  in 
oommou  with  all  of  the  exclusively  sensitive  rier^'es,  in  the  presence  of  a  ganglion.  While 
re  have  no  distinct  idea  of  the  function  of  these  ganglia  in  cimnection  with  the  tran^ 
aljsion  of  impressions  from  the  periphery  to  the  centres,  it  has  been  shown  that  tbev 
»ve  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  after  their  division.  Oper- 
ting  upon  th<!  second  cervical  nerves,  in  which  the  ganglia  can  bo  reached  without 
tpo!4ing  the  ••pinal  cord,  Waller  Jias  demonstrated  the  following  interesting  fs<*t9 : 

When  the  rootj*  are  divided  between  the  ganglion  and  the  cord,  the  central  end  of  tho 
aterior  root,  attached  to  tbe  cord,  preserves  its  normal  stnicture,  while  the  [>cripheral 
Dd  in  a  few  days  becomes  degenerated,  the  tabes  are  filled  with  granular  matter,  etc.,  and 
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in  short,  it  undergoes  tliose  changes  observed  in  all  nerves  separated  from  their  centres. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  posterior  roots,  the  end  attached  to  the  cord  undergoes  degen- 
eration, and  the  peripheral  end,  the  one  to  which  the  ganglion  is  attached,  preserves  its 
normal  histological  characters.  From  these  experiments,  which  have  been  confirmed  and 
somewhat  extended  by  Bernard,  it  is  concluded  that  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots 
have  an  influence  over  the  nutrition  of  the  sensitive  nerves,  in  the  same  waj  as  the  cen- 
tres influence  the  nutrition  of  the  motor  nerves  with  which  they  are  connected.  These 
points  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  existence  of  centres  attached  to  the  sensory  system 
of  nerves,  which  have,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  purely  trophic  influence  over  the  nerves, 
while  the  centres  to  which  the  motor  nerves  are  attached  regulate,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  nutrition  of  the  nerves,  and  also  are  capable  of  generating  nerve-force.  We  do  not 
know  that  the  ganglia  of  the  roots  of  sensitive  nerves  have  any  function  except  that 
which  has  just  been  indicated. 

Properties  of  the  Anterior  Roots  of  the  Spinal  Nertes. — The  same  experiments  that 
demonstrated  that  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  sensitive  showed  that  the 
anterior  roots  are  motor.  If  the  two  roots  be  exposed  in  an  animal  just  killed,  no  con- 
vulsive movements  are  produced  by  stimulating  the  posterior  roots ;  but,  if  the  anterior 
roots  be  irritated,  movements  of  the  most  violent  character  occur,  conflned  to  those 
muscles  to  which  the  filaments  of  the  roots  are  distributed.  There  has  never  been  any 
doubt  upon  this  point  since  the  experiments  of  Magendie ;  and  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  by  physiologists,  that  the  motor  properties  of  the  mixed  nerves  are  derived 
exclusively  from  their  anterior  roots  of  origin  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  question  has 
arisen,  however,  whether  the  anterior  roots  be  not  also  endowed  with  sensibility,  nota- 
bly less  in  degree  than  the  posterior  roots,  but  still  marked  and  invariable.  The  sensi- 
bility observed  iu  the  anterior  roots  is  abolished  by  section  of  tlie  posterior  roots ;  and 
this  property,  which  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  posterior  roots,  has  been  called 
recurrent  sensibility. 

Recurrent  Sensihility. — The  experimental  facts  with  regard  to  the  recurrent  sensi- 
bility of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  very  simi)le.  If  the  two  roots  of  a 
spinal  nerve  bo  exposed,  and  if  the  animal  be  allowed  to  recover,  by  a  few  hours'  repose, 
from  the  shock  of  the  operation,  irritation  of  the  posterior  root  will  produce  pain  and 
the  general  movements  incident  to  it,  but  no  localized  contractions  of  muscles ;  and  irri- 
tation of  the  anterior  root  will  produce  contraction  of  certain  muscles  and  a  certain 
amount  of  pain,  always  less,  however,  than  the  pain  resulting  from  stimulation  of  the 
posterior  roots.  If  the  anterior  root  be  divided,  the  end  attached  to  the  cord  wnll  be 
found  completely  insensible,  but  the  peripheral  end  will  manifest  the  same  sensibility  £S 
the  undivided  root;  showing  that  the  sensory  properties  of  the  anterior  roots  are  not 
derived  from  tlie  cord.  If  the  posterior  root  be  divided,  the  sensibility  of  the  anterior 
root  is  instantly  abolished ;  showing  that  the  sensibility  of  the  anterior  root  is  recurrent, 
being  derived  from  the  posterior  root  through  the  periphery.  With  regard  to  these 
facts,  Avhich  were  first  noted  by  Magendie,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  Ave  ourselves  veri- 
fied them  in  a  series  of  experiments  published  in  1861.  Experiments  have  simply 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  recurrent  sensibility  comes  through  the  periphery,  with- 
out actually  showing  any  recurrent  fibres ;  and  division  of  the  mixed  nerve  beyond  the 
point  of  union  of  the  two  roots  deprives  the  anterior  root  of  its  sensibility,  showing 
that  the  recurrent  fibres,  if  they  exist,  must  turn  back  near  the  periphery. 

The  question  now  arises  with  regard  to  the  exact  mechanism  of  recurrent  sensibility. 
The  explanation  offered  by  Magendie  and  Bernard  is,  that  there  are  actually  fibres  return- 
ing from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  roots ;  that  these  fibres  are,  of  course,  sensitive ; 
and  that  irritation  of  the  anterior  roots  is  propagated  toward  the  periphery  and  returns 
to  the  centres  through  the  posterior  roots.  This  explanation  satisfies  all  of  the  experi- 
mental conditions,  and  it  is  farther  sustained  by  the  microscopical  examinations  of  Schiff 
and  of  Philipeaux  and  Yulpian.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior 
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er  division  of  these  roots,  have  tbe  reniarkalile  power  of  pres<;rving  tho  anu- 

Itouiic^  iiitt^grity  of  the  fibres  to  whirh  they  are  attached.     Xoh%  it  has  lieen  ^Iiown  by 

BchitT  that,  after  divmon  u{  the  posterior  root»  beyond  the  ganj^lia,  the  aiit<'rior  roots 

pont^iin  altered  fibres^  which  he  believes  rome  from  the  posterior  roots  and  give  to  these 

\K>ts  their  sen?fibility. 

Dr.  lirown-SiMinard  offers  a  different  explanation  of  the  pain  developed  upon  trrita- 

lion  of  the  anterior  roots.     He  believes  this  to  be  duo  entirely  to  cramp  or  convulsive 

pontractions  of  the  niusele*.     This  may  bo  accepted,  perhaps,  m  a  partial  exphmution, 

Tnr  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  violent  innscular  action,  prodnced  indej»en- 

iontly  of  volition,  is  more  or  les^^j  painful ;  but  it  does  not  explain  the  great  iensibility 

li^»mt^tiinL*8  observed  wht-n  the  muscular  contraction  U  conJi>aratively  feeble.     There  can 

I  be  hardly  any  doubt  tluit  the  explanation  offered  by  Mugendie,  and  snatutned  by  the 

lingenloua  histological  observations  cited  above,  is  in  the  main  correct. 

Mode  cf  Action  of  the  Motor  Kertr$. — Having  established  the  anatomical  distinction 
llietween  the  motor  and  senstory  nerves,  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  the  difference*  in 
|the  mode  of  action  of  these  two  kiiidis  of  nervous  conductors.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
^vident^  taking  the  nerves  and  their  roots  m  we  find  them  in  the  organism  in  a  normal 
fondition,  that  certain  fibres  act  from  the  centres  to  the  peri|jhery,  conducting  motor 
timulu*,  while  others  act  from  the  periphery  to  the  centres^  conducting  sennory  impres- 
iiona. 

As  regardft  the  motor  nerves,  the  force*  whatever  it  may  be,  generated  in  tlie  centres, 

I  c(»ndncted  from  the  centres  to  the  peripheral  dietributiou  of  the  nerves  in  the  muscles, 

ad  is  here  manifested  by  contraction.     Ilieir  mode  of  action*  therefore,  is  centrifugal 

JWbcn  these  motor  filaments  are  dividetl,  the  connection  between  the  parts  animated  by 

;hem  and  the  centre  is  interroptc*d,  and  motion  in  these  parts,  in  obedience  to  the  natural 

timuluH,  become.^*  impos-jiible.     But,  while  we  cannot  always  induce  generation  of  nerve- 

Iforce  in  the  centres  by  the  direct  application  of  any  agent  to  them,  this  force  may  be 

niitated  by  stimulation  applied  to  the  nerve  itself.     A  nerve  that  will  respond  to  direct 

timidation  is  said  to  be  excitable;  but  this  property  does  not  extend  throughout  the 

jlntife  conducting  motor  system.     F*or  example,  we  shall  see,  when  wo  come  to  study 

Jie  properties  of  the  encephalon^  that  certain  fasciculi  ciipable  of  conducting  the  motor 

tunulus  from  the  centres  to  the  muscles  are  not  affected  by  direct  stimulation  and  seem 

be  inexcitable. 

If  a  motor  nerve  be  divided,  galvanic,  mechanit'nl,  or  other  stimulation  applied  to  the 
Extremity  connected  with  the  centres  prcMluces  no  effect;  but  the  same  stimulation  ayiplied 
I  the  extremity  connected  with  the  muscles  is  follow*ed  by  contraction.  The  phenomena 
adicftting  that  a  nerve  retains  its  physiological  properties  are  always  manifested  at  its 
frriphernl  dlstributinn,  and  these  do  not  essentially  vary  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated  at 
llfferent  points  in  its  course.  For  example,  stimulation  of  the  anterior  roots  near  iho 
urd  ]>roduccs  contraction  in  those  muscles  to  which  the  fibres  of  these  roots  are  dis- 
ributed  ;  but  the  same  efft^ct  follows  stimulation  of  Uie  nerve  going  to  these  mnscles  In 
ay  part  of  its  course. 

A«  far  as  their  physiological  action  is  concerned^  the  different  nerve-fibre«  are  entirely 

^dependent,  and  t!ie  relations  which  they  l^enr  to  each  other  in  the  nervons  fas4'icidi  and 

the  so-called  anastomoses  of  nerves  involve  simple  contiguity.      If  we  compare  the 

Bcrve-force  to  galvanism,  each  individual  fibre  seems  completely  insnlated;  and  a  ^tinmln- 

uducted  by  it  to  muscles  never  extends  to  tho  adjacent  fibres.    That  it  Is  the  axi- 

ly Under  which  conducts  and  the  mednllary  tube  which  insulates,  it  is  impossible  tv*  say 

ith  po»itivenes5^;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  central 

ad  is  the  only  conducting  element. 

We  have  incidentally  noted  the  fact  that  direct  stitnnlation  applies!  to  the  c^jntref, 
even  when  tbe  connection  between  these  and  the  muscles  is  perfect,  is  generally  incn 
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pablo  of  indaciDg  the  generation  of  nerve-force ;  but  the  generation  of  a  motor  stimnlas 
may  be  induced  bj  an  impression  made  upon  sensitive  nerves  and  conveyed  by  them  to 
the  centres.  If,  for  example,  we  isolate  a  certain  portion  of  the  central  nervooa  system, 
as  the  spinal  cord,  and  leave  its  connections  with  the  motor  and  sensitive  nerves  intact, 
these  phenomena  may  be  readily  observed.  An  impression  made  upon  the  sensitive  nerves 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  and  will  induce  the  generation  of  a  motor 
stimulus  by  the  cells  of  this  part,  which  will  be  conducted  to  the  muscles  and  gives  rise  to 
contraction.  As  the  stimulus,  in  such  observations,  seems  to  be  reflected  from  the  cord 
through  the  motor  nerves  to  the  muscles,  this  action  has  been  called  reflex.  These  phe- 
nomena constitute  an  important  division  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  and  will 
be  fully  considered  by  themselves. 

Associated  Movements, — It  is  well  known  that  the  action  of  certain  muscles  is  with 
difficulty  isolated  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  This  applies  to  sets  of  muscles  upon  one  side 
of  the  body  and  to  corresponding  muscles  upon  the  two  sides.  For  example,  it  is  almost 
impossible,  without  great  practice,  to  move  some  of  the  fingers,  at  the  same  time  restrain- 
ing the  movements  of  the  others ;  and  the  action  of  certain  sets  of  muscles  of  the  extrem- 
ities is  always  simultaneous.  The  toes,  which  are  but  little  used  as  the  foot  is  confined 
in  the  ordinary  dress,  are  capable  of  very  little  independent  action.  It  is  difiScult  to 
move  one  eye  without  the  other,  or  to  make  rapid  rotary  movements  of  one  hand  while 
an  entirely  different  order  of  movements  is  executed  by  the  other ;  and  instances  of  this 
kind  might  be  multiplied.  In  studying  these  associated  movements,  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  far  they  are  due  to  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  nerves  to  the  centres  and 
their  connections  with  muscles,  and  how  far  tliey  depend  upon  habit  and  exercise.  "We 
can  imagine  that  there  may  be  certain  sets  of  nerve-cells,  connected  with  each  other  by 
commissural  fibres  and  giving  origin  to  motor  nerves  distributed  to  sets  of  muscles;  an 
anatomical  arrangement  that  might  render  a  separate  action  of  these  cells  impossible. 
The  anatomy  of  the  nerve-centres  and  their  connection  with  fibres  are  so  difficult  of 
investigation,  that  demonstrative  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  systems  is  impracticable ; 
but  this  affords  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot,  as  a  rule,  by  an  effort  of 
the  will,  cause  only  a  portion  of  a  single  muscle  to  contract ;  yet  some  of  the  larger  mus- 
cles receive  an  immense  number  of  motor  nerve-fibres  which  are  probably  connected 
with  gray  matter  composed  of  numerous  anastomosing  cells. 

Many  of  the  associated  movements  are  capable  of  being  influenced  to  a  surprising 
degree  by  education,  of  which  no  better  example  can  be  found  than  in  the  case  of  skilful 
performers  upon  certain  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  piano,  harp,  violin,  and  other 
stringed  instruments.  In  the  technical  study  of  such  instruments,  not  only  does  one  hand 
become  almost  independent  of  the  other,  but  very  complex  associated  movements  may  be 
acquired.  An  accomplished  pianist  or  violinist  executes  the  different  scales  automatically 
by  a  single  effort  of  the  will,  and  frequently  pianists  execute  at  the  same  time  scales  with 
both  hands,  the  action  being  entirely  opposed  to  the  natural  association  of  movements. 
Feats  of  sleight  of  hand  also  show  how  wonderfully  the  muscles  may  be  educated,  and  to 
what  an  extent  the  power  of  association  and  disassociation  of  movements  may  be  acquired 
by  long  practice. 

Looking  at  the  associated  movements  in  their  relations  to  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
motor  nerves,  it  seems  probable  that,  as  a  rule,  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  nerves  are 
such  that  a  motor  stimulus,  or  an  effort  of  the  will,  cannot  be  conducted  to  a  portion  only 
of  a  muscle,  but  must  act  upon  the  whole  muscle,  and  the  same  is  true,  probably,  of  cer- 
tain restricted  sets  of  muscles ;  but  the  association  of  movements  of  corresponding  muscles 
upon  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyea, 
is  due  mainly  to  habit  and  may  be  greatly  modified  by  education. 

Mode  of  Action  of  the  Sensory  Kertes, — The  sensory  nerve-fibres,  like  the  fibres  of  the 
motor  system,  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other  in  their  action ;  and,  in  the  so-called 
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anastomoses  that  take  place  between  sensory  nerves,  the  fibres  assume  no  new  relations, 
except  as  regards  contigaity. 

As  motor  fibres  convey  to  their  peripheral  distribution  the  stimulus  engendered  by  an 
irritation  applied  in  any  portion  of  their  course,  so  an  impression  made  upon  a  sensitive 
nerve  is  always  referred  to  the  periphery.  A  familiar  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
very  common  accident  of  contusion  of  the  ulnar  nerve  as  it  passes  between  the  olecranon 
and  the  condyle  of  the  humerus.  This  is  attended  with  painful  tingling  of  the  ring  and 
little  finger  and  other  parts  to  which  the  filaments  of  this  nerve  are  distributed,  without, 
necessarily,  any  pain  at  the  point  of  injury.  More  striking  examples  are  afforded  in  neu- 
ralgic affections  dependent  upon  disease  of  or  pressure  upon  the  trunk  of  a  sensitive  nerve. 
In  such  cases,  excision  of  the  nerve  is  often  practised,  but  no  permanent  relief  follows 
unless  the  section  be  made  between  the  affected  portion  of  the  nerve  and  the  nerve- 
centres  ;  and  the  pain  produced  by  the  disease  is  always  referred  to  the  termination  of 
the  nerve,  even  after  it  has  been  divided  between  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  the  periphery, 
leaving  the  parts  supplied  by  the  nerve  insensible  to  direct  irritation.  In  cases  of  disease 
it  is  not  unusual  to  note  great  pain  in  parts  of  the  skin  that  are  insensible  to  direct  im- 
pressions. Tlie  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  nerves  are  paralyzed  near  their  terminal 
distribution,  so  that  an  impression  made  upon  the  skin  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  senso- 
rium ;  but  that  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  still  retain  their  conducting  power  and  are  the 
seat  of  diseased  action,  producing  pain,  which  is  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  periphery. 

In  multiplying  examples  showing  the  mode  of  action  of  the  sensory  nerves,  we  may 
refer  to  tlie  sensations  experienced  after  certain  plastic  operations.  In  the  very  common 
operation  of  restoring  the  nose  by  transplanting  skin  from  the  forehead,  after  the  opera- 
tion has  been  completed,  the  skin  having  been  entirely  separated  and  cicatrized  in  its 
new  relations,  the  patient  feels  that  the  forehead  is  touched  when  the  finger  is  applied  to 
the  artificial  nose.  After  a  time,  however,  the  sensorium  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  this  deceptive  feeling  disappears. 

There  are  certain  curious  nervous  phenomena,  that  are  not  without  physiological 
interest,  presented  in  persons  who  have  suffered  amputations.  It  has  been  long  observed 
that  after  loss  of  a  limb  the  sensation  of  the  part  remains,  and  pain  is  frequently  experi- 
enced, which  is  referred  to  the  amputated  member.  Thus  a  patient  will  feel  distinctly 
the  fingers  or  toes  after  an  arm  or  a  leg  has  been  removed,  and  irritation  of  the  ends  of 
the  nerves  at  the  stump  produces  sensations  referred  to  the  missing  member.  A  few 
years  since,  we  observed  a  very  striking  example  of  this  in  a  soldier  who  had  suffered 
amputation  of  the  leg.  While  this  patient  was  walking  about  on  crutches,  before  the 
stump  had  entirely  healed,  upon  getting  up  suddenly  from  his  seat,  in  attempting  to 
walk  he  put  the  stump  to  the  ground,  producing  considerable  injury.  Ilis  explanation 
was,  that  he  folt  the  foot  perfectly,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  constantly  on  his 
guard  to  prevent  such  an  accident. 

A  very  curious  fact  has  been  observed  with  regard  to  the  imaginary  presence  of  limbs 
after  amputation,  which  we  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  verifying.  After  a  time  the 
sense  of  possession  of  the  lost  limb  becomes  blunted,  and  it  may,  in  some  cases,  entirely 
disappear.  This  may  take  place  a  few  months  after  the  amputation,  or  the  sensations 
may  remain  in  their  full  intensity  for  years.  Examples  are  reported  by  MClller  where 
the  sense  was  undiminished  tliirteen,  and,  in  one  case,  twenty  years  after  amputation. 
In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  however,  the  sense  of  the  intermediate  part  is  lost,  the 
feeling  in  the  hand  or  foot,  as  the  case  may  be,  remaining  as  distinct  as  ever,  the  impres- 
sion being  that  the  limb  is  gradually  becoming  shorter.  These  curious  facts,  noted  by  M. 
Gueniot,  show  that  the  sense  of  the  limb  becoming  shorter  is  observed  in  about  half  of 
the  cases  of  amputation  in  which  cicatrization  goes  on  regularly ;  and,  in  these  cases, 
the  patient  finally  experiences  a  feeling  as  though  the  hand  or  foot  were  in  direct  contact 
with  the  stump.  By  careful  inquiries  among  a  large  number  of  patients  in  military  hos- 
pitals, we  have  been  enabled  to  verify  these  observations  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
38 
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General  Properties  of  the  Nerves, 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made,  especially  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves, 
with  regard  to  their  action  under  different  kinds  of  stimulation,  the  probable  nature  of 
the  nervous  agent  or  nerve-force,  the  extent  and  duration  of  their  excitability  and  sensi- 
bility, etc.,  which  have  developed  facts  of  more  or  less  physiological  interest  and  impor- 
tance. As  far  as  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility  are  concerned,  the  phenomena  of  con- 
duction of  impressions  are  essentially  the  same  in  all,  if  we  except  certain  variations  in 
different  nerves  as  regards  the  degree  of  sensibility.  The  motor  nerves  all  respond  in 
the  same  manner  to  stimulation ;  and  it  is  upon  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  that 
the  most  important  observations  have  been  made.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  in  their  behavior  under  the  experimental  conditions  above 
mentioned,  possess  certain  general  properties,  and  that  the  functions  of  special  nerves 
are  to  be  studied,  after  a  full  consideration  of  these  general  properties,  in  connection 
with  their  anatomical  distribution  to  the  different  organs  in  the  economy. 

The  points  to  be  considered,  aside  from  the  simple  division  of  the  nerves  into  motor 
and  sensory,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  conditions  of  excitability  and  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  or  what  is  known  as 
nervous  irritability. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  nervous  agent,  or  the  so-called  nerve-force. 

3.  Certain  phenomena  following  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  nerves. 

Nervous  Irritability, — "We  have  already  alluded  in  a  general  way  to  what  is  known 
as  nervous  irritability.  The  term  is  used  by  physiologists  to  express  the  condition  of 
nerves  which  enables  them  to  respond  to  artificial  stimulation,  or  to  conduct  the  natural 
stimulus  or  external  impressions.  So  long  as  a  nerve  retains  this  property  it  is  said  to 
be  irritable.  Of  course,  while  in  a  normal  condition  and  during  life,  irritability,  as 
applied  to  nerves,  simply  means  that  these  parts  are  capable  of  performing  their  peculiar 
functions ;  but,  after  death,  for  a  certain  time  the  nerves  will  respond  to  artifici^d  stmm- 
lation ;  and  it  is  to  this  property  that  the  term  "  irritability  "  seems  to  be  most  applicable. 
At  a  certain  time  after  death,  varying  in  different  classes  of  animals  with  the  activity  of 
their  nutrition,  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  disappears.  This  occurs  very  soon  in  warm- 
blooded animals,  but  it  is  later  in  animals  lower  in  the  scale,  so  that  the  latter  present 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  experimentation.  Most  observations  upon  nervous  irri- 
tability, indeed,  have  been  made  upon  frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals.  Analogous 
facts  have  already  been  noted  with  regard  to  the  muscular  system,  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  nerves. 

Immediately  or  soon  after  death,  when  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum, they  may  be  excited  by  mechanical,  chemical,  or  galvanic  stimulus,  all  of  these 
agents  producing  contraction  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  motor  filaments  are  distributed. 
Mechanical  irritation,  simply  pinching  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  for  example,  produces  a 
single  muscular  contraction ;  but,  if  the  injury  to  the  nerve  be  such  as  to  disorganize  \X% 
fibres,  that  portion  of  the  nerve  will  no  longer  conduct  a  stimulus.  Among  the  irritants 
of  this  kind,  we  may  cite  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  If  an  exposed  nerve  bo  cau- 
terized, a  vigorous  muscular  contraction  follows.  The  same  effect,  though  less  marked, 
may  be  produced  by  the  sudden  application  of  intense  cold.  Among  chemical  reagents, 
there  are  some  which  excite  the  nerves  and  others  which  produce  no  effect ;  but  these 
are  not  important  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  mechanical 
irritation  and  the  action  of  certain  chemicals  are  capable  of  exciting  the  nerves ;  but 
that,  when  their  action  goes  so  far  as  to  disorganize  the  fibres,  the  conducting  power  of 
these  fibres  is  lost.  While,  however,  irritation  of  the  nerve  above  the  point  of  injury  hu 
no  effect,  stimulation  between  this  point  and  the  muscles  is  still  followed  by  contractioD. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  exciting  the  nerves  in  physiological  experiments  is 
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by  meanii  of  electricity^  a  stimulus  more  closely  resemljliog  the  nerre-forco  than  any 
otbef,  and  on©  wLich  may  be  employed  without  disorganizing  the  nerre-tissuc,  and  which 
onsequently  admits  of  extended  and  repeated  applic4ition.  The  action  of  electricity, 
i>wever,  mth  the  methods  of  preparing  the  nerves  and  muscles  for  experlmen tuition, 
be  fully  considered  under  a  separate  head. 
The  irritability  of  the  motor  t^stem  is  entirely  distinct  froTn  that  of  the  sensory 
rves,  and  one  may  be  deetroyed,  leaving  the  other  intact.  This  follows  almost  a:^  a 
•  of  cour»e  upon  the  fact  of  the  anatomical  distinction  between  motcvr  and  sensor^ 
;  bat  it  is  intereating  to  note  the  limits  of  tl»e  irritability  after  death  in  nerves  ol 
ferent  properties  and  the  differences  in  the  manner  of  its  disappearance.  The  woorara- 
a  ^ery  curious  agent  prepared  by  the  South- American  Indians,  has  the  remarkable 
opcrty  of  paralyzing  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the  nerves  of  se^jsation  intact.  This 
ct  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bernard  and  others  by  verj  curious  and  ingenious  experi- 
.  The  poison,  like  those  of  animal  origin,  acts  most  vigorously  al*ter  introduction 
the  skin  or  absorption  from  wounds,  and  it  produces  no  toxic  et^ects  when  taken 
t  the  stomach,  except  when  introduced  in  large  tpantity  in  fanling  auimala.  Under 
Huence  of  this  agent,  an  animal 
rith  complete  paralysis  of  the 
tor  system,  presenting,  among  other 
beuoraena,  arrest  of  respiration.  Host 
ftlic  \Tirielies  of  the  poison  affect  only 
N  motor  nerves  and  do  not  influence 
be  action  of  the  heart ;  and,  in  animals 
ought  completely  undvr  its  intluence, 
titicial  respiration  will  enable  the 
to  continue  its  action^  and^  in 
\  instances,  if  this  be  persisted  in, 
covery  will  take  place. 

Tiie   fact   that  tlje  woorara-poison 
ffects  the  motor  nerves  only  has  been 
rperimcutally  illustrated  by  Bernard, 
ing  ud  vantage  of  the  reflex  func- 
ons  of  the  spinal  cord  to  show  the 
fersistence  of  the  irritability  of  the 
QBory  ncrvet.     The  most  striking  of 
hese  experiments  is  the  following :  A 
frog  Is  prepared  by  exposing  the  nerves 
I  the  lumbar  region,  and  then  isolating 
he  posteHur  extremities  by  applying  a 
rong  ligature,  including  the  aurta  and 
[  the  parts  except  the  nerves ;  so  that, 
cticntly,  the  only  communication  be- 
reen  the  posterior  extremities  and  tlie 
dy  is  by  the  nerves.     It  is  evident, 
derefore,  that,  if  the  poison  be  intro- 
need  under  the  skin  of  the  boily,  act- 
as  it  does,  through  the  blood,  it 

ill  atFeCt  all  parts  except  the  posterior    Fio.  ISSL^/V^  prtpat^  m>  ru  to  $hmt  that  fjrooram  d<- 

Itremities;  for  the  poison  actd  from 

periphery  to  the  centres  and  must 
culate  in  the  parts  to  which  the  motor  nerves  are  dbtributed.     If  the  posterior 
tremities  be  now  irritated,  the   impression  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord  tli rough  the 

i>ry  filaments  of  the  lumbar  nerves^  which  are  intact;  this  gives  rise  to  a  stimulus, 
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which  is  reflected  back  tbroagh  the  motor  filameots  of  the  same  nerre,  and  the  ordinary 
reflex  movements  are  observed  in  the  posterior  extremities.  This  is  to  be  expected,  inas- 
much as  the  posterior  extremities  have  been  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  pdaon. 
If  the  anterior  extremities,  which  are  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  poison,  be  now 
irritated,  no  movements  are  observed  in  these  parts,  but  they  take  place,  as  before,  in 
the  posterior  extremities.  The  mechanism  of  this  action  is  easily  understood.  Keflex 
phenomena,  consisting  in  the  movements  of  muscles,  may  be  manifested  throughout  the 
entire  system,  following  irritation  of  a  single  part.  An  impression  made  upon  the  surface 
is  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord,  and,  if  this  be  sufficiently  powerful,  motor  stimulus  may 
be  sent  through  all  of  the  anterior  roots  coming  from  the  cord.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  anterior,  or  poisoned  extremities,  is  conveyed  by  the  sensory  filaments  to  the 
cord  and  is  transmitted  to  the  posterior  extremities  through  their  motor  nerves,  which 
are  intact.  The  fact  of  the  transmission  of  the  impression  from  the  anterior  extremities 
to  the  cord  shows  that  the  poison  does  not  afifect  the  sensory  system. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  woorara-poison  paralyzes  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the 
sensory  system  intact,  other  agents,  as  ansesthetics,  will  aboUsh  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  without  aflfecting  the  motor  filaments. 

As  we  have  already  intimated  in  another  connection,  the  nerves  soon  lose  their  irrita- 
bility after  they  have  been  separated  from  the  centres.  This  loss  of  conducting  power 
is  attended  with  important  structural  changes  in  the  nerve  fibres.  The  tubes  lose  their 
normal  appearance,  and  the  medullary  matter  becomea  opaque  and  coagulates  in  large 
drops.  The  axis-cylinder  is  not  so  much  modified  in  structure,  but  it  certainly  loses 
its  characteristic  physiological  properties. 

The  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  disappears  in  about  four  days  after  resection. 
Of  course,  in  experiments  upon  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  excise  a  portion  of  the 
nerve  to  prevent  reunion  of  the  divided  extremities ;  but,  when  this  is  done,  after  the 
fourth  day,  galvanization  of  the  nerve  will  produce  no  contraction  in  the  muscles, 
although  the  latter  retain  their  contractility,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  application  of  direct 
irritation.  This  loss  of  irritability  is  gradual,  and  it  continues,  whether  the  nerve  be 
exposed  and  stimulated  from  time  to  time  or  be  left  to  itself;  and  the  loss  of  excitability 
progresses  from  the  centres  to  the  periphery.  In  the  researches  of  Longet  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  found  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  lost  their  irrita- 
bility first,  then  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  then  the  motor  roots  of  the  nerves, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  branches  of  the  nerves  near  their  termination  in  the  muscles. 

The  sensibility  of  the  sensory  nerves  disappears  from  the  periphery  to  the  centres,  as 
is  shown  in  dying  animals  and  in  experiments  with  anesthetics.  The  sensibility  is  lost, 
first  in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerves,  next  in  the  trunks  and  in  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  so  on  to  the  centres.  We  have  often  illustrated  this  fact  in 
experiments  upon  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  in  section  of  the  large  root  of  the 
fifth  pair  within  the  cranial  cavity.  When  an  animal  is  brought  so  completely  under 
the  influence  of  ether  that  the  operation  of  opening  the  spinal  canal  may  be  performed 
without  inflicting  the  slightest  pain,  the  posterior  roots  will  be  found  to  be  distinctly 
sensible.  We  have  lately  been  in  the  habit,  in  class-demonstrations,  of  dividing  the  fifth 
pair  in  the  cranium  without  using  an  anesthetic,  as  the  operation  is  instantaneous  and 
the  eflfects  are  much  more  striking  than  when  the  animal  has  been  rendered  insensible 
and  is  allowed  to  recover ;  but,  when  we  have  used  an  ansesthetic,  we  could  never  push 
the  eflfects  sufl5ciontly  to  abolish  the  sensibility  of  the  root  of  tlie  nerve.  In  an  animal 
brought  so  fully  under  the  influence  of  ether  that  the  conjunctiva,  supplied  with  branches 
of  the  fifth,  had  become  absolutely  insensible,  the  instant  the  instrument  touched  the 
root  of  the  nerve  in  the  cranium,  there  were  evidences  of  acute  pain.  Nothing  could 
more  strikingly  illustrate  the  mode  of  disappearance  of  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves 
from  the  periphery  to  the  centres. 

The  nervous  irritability  may  be  momentarily  destroyed  by  severe  shock  in  killing  an 
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animal.  This  is  sometimes  illustrated  in  preparing  frogs  for  experiments  upon  the 
nerves;  as  the  shock  of  killing  the  frog  by  decapitation,  tearing  off  the  skin,  etc., 
abolishes  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  for  the  moment.  It  has  been  observed,  also, 
that  a  galvanic  shock  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  life  instantly  destroys  the  excita- 
bility of  the  motor  nerves. 

Nerte-Force, — ^The  so-called  nervous  irritability,  artilScially  manifested  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stimulus  directly  to  the  nerve-tissue,  enables  the  nerves  to  conduct  from  the 
centres  to  the  periphery  a  force  which  is  generated  in  the  gray  substance.  This  we  may 
call  the  nerve-force.  Its  production  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  of 
life ;  and  its  essence,  or  the  exact  mechanism  of  its  generation,  is  one  of  the  problems 
that  has  thus  far  eluded  the  investigations  of  physiologists.  We  know,  however,  that, 
in  the  operations  of  the  nervous  system,  tho  nerves  serve  simply  as  conductors  and  the 
nerve-cells  generate  the  nerve-force.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  nearly  all  of  the  so-called 
vital  phenomena  are  more  or  less  influenced  and  controlled  through  this  wonderful  agent ; 
and,  throughout  our  study  of  tho  nervous  system,  we  shall  be  constantly  investigating  the 
phenomena  attending  the  operation  of  nerve-force,  while  we  are  compelled  to  admit  our 
ignorance  of  its  essential  nature. 

yon-identity  of  Nerve-Force  with  Electricity, — When  we  come  to  study  fully  the 
action  of  electricity  upon  the  nerves,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  convenient 
stimulus  for  exciting  the  nervous  action  and  one  by  which  we  closely  imitate  tho  true 
nerve-force.  So  great  is  the  similarity,  indeed,  between  certain  of  the  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  electricity  and  those  attending  the  physiological  action  of 
nerves,  that  some  physiologists  have  regarded  the  nerve-cells  as  generators  of  an  electric 
current.  This  hypothesis  explains  the  nature  of  nerve-force,  in  so  far  as  it  assimilates  it 
to  a  force,  with  the  action  of  which,  as  artificially  generated,  we  are  more  or  less  famUiar. 
No  one  at  the  present  day,  however,  pretends  that  the  nerve-force  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  identical  with  any  form  of  electricity ;  and  the  question  does  not  now  demand 
extended  discussion. 

A  series  of  experiments  made  by  Provost  and  Dumas,  in  1823,  are  worthy  of  note  as 
showing  the  absence  of  a  true  electric  current  in  nerves  in  action ;  but  these  have  been 
confirmed  in  later  years  with  apparatus  sufficiently  delicate  to  settle  the  question  beyond 
a  doubt.  The  most  conclusive  experiments  upon  this  subject  are  those  of  Matteucci  and 
Longet,  made  upon  horses,  at  the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort.  These  physiologists 
exposed  the  sciatic  nerves  in  tho  living  animal,  and,  when  there  was  evidently  a  conduc- 
tion in  both  directions,  as  evinced  by  pain  and  muscular  action,  they  failed  to  detect  the 
slightest  evidence  of  an  electric  current  with  the  most  delicate  galvanometer  that  could 
be  constracted.  The  fact  of  the  absence  of  a  galvanic  current  in  nerves  during  their 
physiological  action  was  even  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  Matteucci,  who  demonstrated, 
in  the  electric  eel,  that,  although  the  electric  discharges  from  the  peculiar  organs  of  this 
animal  were  under  the  control  of  tho  nervous  system  and  could  bo  excited  by  galvanic 
stimulation  of  the  proper  nerves  immediately  after  death,  no  galvanic  current  existed  in 
these  nerves  durinj?  their  physiological  action. 

When  we  abandon  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  nerve-force  with  electricity,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  agent  generated  by  the  nerve-centres  is  sui  generis 
and  not  to  be  compared  with  any  force  known  outside  of  living  organisms  or  artificially 
produced  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  nerves ;  but  we  admit,  nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
electricity  may  be  generated  by  animals,  as  the  electric  fishes,  and  that  electric  currents 
exist  in  different  anatomical  structures  in  tho  living  body,  including  the  nerves,  under 
certain  conditions.  Our  study  of  the  nerve-force,  then,  leaving  its  essential  nature  unex- 
plained, is  mainly  confined  to  a  description  of  its  characteristic  phenomena. 

Sapidity  0/ Xervous  Conduction, — The  first  rigorous  estimates  of  the  velocity  of  the 
nerve-current  were  made  in  1850,  by  Helmholtz,  and  were  applied  to  tho  motor  nerves. 
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The  important  and  interesting  results  of  these  experiments  were  arrived  at  by  an  inge- 
nious application  of  the  graphic  method,  which  has  since  been  so  largely  improved  and 
extended  by  Marcy,  and  their  accuracy  was  rendered  possible  by  the  exceedingly  delicate 
ohrt)nometric  apparatus  which  has  been  devised  within  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  fully  the  exact  methods  employed  by  Helmholtz  and 
by  those  who  immediately  followed  in  his  investigations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  dis- 
tinguished physiologist  and  physicist  constructed  apparatus  which,  though  somewhat 
complex,  was  so  accurate  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  his  results.  Taking 
into  account  all  of  the  disturbing  conditions,  and  allowing  for  the  interval  of  pose,  or  the 
length  of  time  between  the  excitation  of  a  muscle  and  the  commencement  of  its  con- 
traction, he  estimated  the  rapidity  of  conduction  in  the  motor  nerves  of  the  frog  at  about 
eighty -five  feet  per  second.  The  results  obtained  by  Marey  upon  frogs  give  a  much 
slower  rate  of  nervous  conduction.  These  were  followed,  however,  by  the  observations 
of  Helmholtz  and  Baxt  upon  the  human  subject,  which  are,  of  course,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all. 

The  process  devised  by  Marey  is  admirably  simple.  He  employed,  to  estimate  small 
fractions  of  a  second,  a  cylinder  graduated  in  the  following  manner :  An  ordinary  tun- 
ing-fork, vibrating,  say,  five  hundred  times  per  second,  is  so  arranged  that  a  point  con- 
nected with  one  of  its  arms  is  made  to  play  against  a  strip  of  blackened  paper.  As  the 
paper  remains  stationary,  the  point  makes  but  a  single  mark;  but  when  the  paper 
moves,  as  the  point  vibrates,  a  line  is  produced  with  regular  curves,  every  curve  repre- 
senting j^  of  a  second.  Now,  if  a  lever  be  attached  to  a  muscle  and  be  so  arranged  as 
to  mark  upon  the  paper,  moving  at  the  same  rate,  the  instant  when  contraction  takes 
place,  it  is  evident  that  the  interval  between  two  contractions  produced  by  stimulating 
the  nerve  at  different  points  in  its  course  will  be  most  accurately  indicated  ;  and,  if  the 
length  of  the  nerve  between  the  two  points  of  stimulation  be  known,  the  difference  in 
time  will  represent  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction. 

In  experiments  upon  frogs,  the  leg  is  prepared  by  cutting  away  the  muscles  and  bone 
of  the  thigh,  leaving  the  nerve  attached.  The  lever  is  then  applied  to  the  muscles  of 
the  leg,  and  the  stimulation  is  applied  successively  to  two  points  in  the  nerve,  the  distance 
between  them  being  carefully  measured.  The  results  obtained  in  this  way  showed  a 
rate  of  conduction  of  from  thirty-six  to  forty-six  feet  per  second ;  but  these  are  not 
regarded  by  Marey  as  invalidating  the  estimates  by  Helmholtz,  in  view  of  the  various 
conditions  by  which  the  rapidity  of  conduction  is  modified. 

Employing  the  myograph  of  Marey,  Baxt,  in  the  laboratory  of  Helmholtz,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  measuring  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction  in  the  human  subject.  In  these 
experiments,  the  swelling  of  the  muscle  during  contraction  was  limited  by  enclosing  the 
arm  in  a  plaster-mould  and  noting  the  contraction  through  a  small  opening.  By  then 
exciting  the  contraction  by  stimulating  the  radial  nerve  successively  at  different  distances 
from  the  muscle,  the  estimate  was  made.  The  rate  in  the  human  subject  was  thus  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  per  second.  The  latest  experiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  Helmholtz  and  Baxt,  in  which  great  care  was  taken  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
apparatus,  showed  a  mean  of  rapidity  for  the  motor  nerves,  in  man,  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  feet  per  second.  These  observations  were  made  in  the  summer  of 
1869  ;  and  the  difference  in  the  results  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact,  which  was  ascer- 
tained experimentally  at  that  time,  that  a  high  temperature  increases,  and  a  diminished 
temperature  retards  the  velocity  of  nervous  conduction.  It  has  been  farther  shown  by 
Munk,  that  the  rate  of  conduction  is  different  in  different  portions  of  the  nervous  trunk ; 
the  rapidity  progressively  increasing  as  the  nerve  approaches  its  termination. 

Helmholtz,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Marey,  and  others,  have  noted  certain  conditiens 
which  modify  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these, 
first  observed  by  Helmholtz,  is  due  to  modifications  in  temperature.  By  a  reduction  of 
temperature,  in  the  frog  at  least,  the  rate  is  very  much  reduced ;  and  at  82°  it  is  not 
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more  tban  one-tenth  as  rapid  as  at  60°  or  70°.  Marey  has  also  noted  that  the  rate  is 
sensibly  reduced  bj  fatigue  of  the  muscles. 

The  same  principle  which  has  led  to  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  conduction  in 
motor  neryes,  viz.,  an  estimation  of  the  difference  in  time  of  the  passage  of  a  stimulus 
applied  to  a  nerve  at  two  points  situated  at  a  known  distance  from  each  other,  has  been 
applied  to  the  conduction  of  sensations.  Hirsch  is  quoted  as  having  made  the  first 
attempt  to  resolve  this  question,  in  1851.  He  employed  the  delicate  chronometrio  instru- 
ments used  in  astronomy,  and  noted  the  difference  in  time  between  the  appreciation  of 
an  impression  made  upon  a  part  of  the  body  far  removed  from  the  brain,  as  the  toe,  and 
an  impression  made  upon  the  cheek.  This  process  admitted  of  a  rough  estimate  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  per  second.  The  later  and  more  elaborate  researches 
of  Schelske  showed  a  rapidity  of  conduction  by  the  sensory  nerves  of  about  ninety-seven 
feet  per  second. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  duration  of  acts  involving  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  such  as  the  reflex  phenomena  of  the  spinal  cord  or  the  operations  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  These  have  been  partially  successful,  or,  at  least,  they  have 
shown  that  the  reflex  and  the  cerebral  acts  require  a  distinctly  appreciable  period  of 
time.  This,  in  itself,  is  an  important  fact ;  although  the  duration  of  these  acts  has  not 
yet  been  measured  with  all  the  accuracy  that  could  be  desired.  As  the  general  result 
of  experiments  upon  these  points,  it  is  found  that  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord 
occupies  more  than  twelve  times  the  period  required  for  the  transmission  of  stimulus 
or  impressions  through  the  nerves.  Bonders  found,  in  experiments  upon  his  own  person, 
that  an  act  of  volition  required  one-twenty-eighth  of  a  second,  and  one  of  simple  dis- 
tinction or  recognition  of  an  impression,  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  second.  These  estimates, 
however,  are  merely  approximative ;  and,  until  they  attain  greater  certainty,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  describe  in  detail  the  apparatus  employed. 

The  general  result  of  tlie  various  observations  we  have  detailed  upon  the  rate  of  ner- 
vous conduction  as  applied  to  the  human  subject  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  can  be 
measured  with  tolerable  accuracy  ;  second,  that  it  is  in  no  wise  to  be  compared  with  the 
rate  of  conduction  of  light  or  electricity  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  rate  in  the  human  subject 
is  essentially  the  same  in  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  being,  according  to  the  most 
reliable  estimates,  about  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  per  second. 

Action  of  Electricity  upon  the  Xcrtes, — A  great  deal  has  been  written  with  regard  to 
the  effects  of  electricity  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  facts  elicited  by  experiments  upon 
this  subject  are  highly  important  in  their  bearing  upon  physiology  and  pathology.  Still, 
there  are  numerous  observations  upon  this  subject  which  have  but  little  importance,  in  a 
purely  physiological  sense,  except  that  they  are  curious  and  interesting.  These  we  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  elaborately  ;  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefiy  to  those  points 
which  bear  directly  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  nerves. 

The  first  important  fact — to  Avhich  we  have  already  alluded — is,  that  electricity  is  the 
best  means  that  we  have  of  artificially  exciting  the  nerves.  Using  electricity,  we  can 
regulate  with  exquisite  nicety  the  degree  of  stimulation ;  we  can  excite  the  nerves  long 
after  they  have  ceased  to  respond  to  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation ;  the  effects  of 
different  currents  can  bo  note<l ;  and,  finally,  this  mode  of  stimulation  produces  a  peculiar 
and  interesting  condition  of  the  parts  of  the  nerve  not  included  between  the  poles  of  the 
battery.  For  these  reasons,  it  seems  proper  to  devote  some  consideration,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  the  effects  of  the  application  of  this  agent  to  the  nerves. 

So  lon<?  as  the  nerves  retain  their  irritability,  they  will  respond  to  an  electrical  stimu- 
lus. Experiments  may  be  made  upon  the  exposed  nerves  in  living  animals  or  in  ani- 
mals just  killed ;  and,  of  all  classes,  the  cold-blooded  animals  present  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  on  account  of  the  persistence  of  nervous  and  muscular  irritability  for  a  con- 
nderable  time  after  death.    Experimenters  most  commonly  use  frogs,  on  account  of  the 
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long  persistence  of  the  irritability  of  their  tissues  and  the  facility  with' which  certain  por- 
tions of  the  nervoQs  system  can  be  exposed.  For  ordinary  experiments  upon  the  nervous 
condaction,  the  parts  are  prepared  by  detaching  the  posterior  extremities,  removiDg  the 
skin,  and  catting  away  the  bone  and  muscles  of  the  thigh,  so  as  to  leave  the  leg  with  the 
sciatic  nerve  attached.  A  frog's  leg  thus  isolated  presents  a  nervous  trunk  one  or  two 
inches  in  length,  attached  to  the  muscles,  which  will  respond  to  the  slightest  stimulus. 
It  is  by  experiments  made  upon  frogs  prepared  in  this  way  that  most  of  the  important 
facts  relative  to  the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  nervous  system  have  been  developed. 
A  form  of  galvanic  apparatus  which  we  have  long  used  and  found  very  convenient  for 
these  experiments  is  essentially  the  one  described  by  Bernard.  It  consists  simply  of 
alternate  copper  and  zinc  wires  wound  around  a  piece  of  wood  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe  and  terminating  in  two  platinum  points  representing  the  positive  and  negative 
poles.  This  forms  a  sort  of  electric  forceps,  about  eight  inches  long,  which,  when  moist- 
ened with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  will  give  a  current  of  about  the 
strength  required  for  most  experiments. 

It  is  evident  that  the  galvanic  current  may  be  applied  to  a  nerve  so  that  the  direction 

may,  in  the  one  case,  follow  the  course  of  the 
nerve,  that  is,  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery, 
and,  in  the  other,  be  opposite  to  the  course  of  the 
nerve.  These  currents  have  been  called  respec- 
tively the  descending,  or  direct,  and  the  ascending, 
or  inverse.  When  the  positive  pole  (the  copper)  is 
placed  nearer  the  origin  of  the  nerve,  and  the 
negative  pole  (the  zinc),  below  this  point  in  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  the  galvanic  current  follows 
the  normal  direction  of  the  motor  conduction,  and 
this  is  called  the  descending  current.  When  the 
poles  are  reversed,  and  the  direction  of  the  galvan- 
ic current  is  from  the  periphery  toward  the  centre, 
it  is  called  the  ascending  current.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  speak  of  these  two  currents  respectively 
as  descending  and  ascending,  in  detailing  experi- 
ments upon  the  action  of  electricity  upon  the  nerves. 
The  points  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  the  application  of  electricity  to  an  exposed  nerve 
are  the  action  of  constant  currents  of  different  de- 
grees of  intensity,  the  phenomena  observed  on 
closing  and  opening  the  circuit,  and  the  effects 
of  an  interrupted  current. 

During  the  passage  of  a  feeble  constant  current 
through  an  exposed  nerve,  whatever  be  its  direc- 
tion, there  are  no  convulsive  movements  and  no  ' 
evidences  of  pain.  This  fact  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  physiologists,  who  at  first  limited  the 
effects  of  electricity  upon  the  nerves  to  two  pe- 
riods, one  at  the  closing  of  the  circuit  and  the 
other  at  its  opening.  We  shall  see,  however,  that 
the  passage  of  electricity  through  a  portion  of  a 
nervous  trunk  produces  a  peculiar  condition  in 
parts  of  the  nerve  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
poles  of  the  battery,  described  under  the  name  of 
eleotrotonns ;  but  the  fact  that  neither  motion  nor  sensation  is  excited  in  a  mixed  nerve 
during  the  actual  passage  of  a  feeble  constant  current  is  not  invalidated. 


Fio.  ISd.—ElectHc  forceps.    (Lli^geols.) 

C,  ooppor;  Z^  «inc;  P,  P,  positive  poles;  N,  N, 

negative  poles. 
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'  a  mifficientij  povvcrful  constant  ctirreDt  be  passed  tbrougb  a  nerve,  (lisorgAnization 
ltd  tissiuc  takes  pliic©,  nud  tbe  nerve  6nolljr  loses  its  excitability,  as  H  does  wben 
brui^d,  ligutuped,  or  wbeo  its  structure  la  destrojed  id  any  otber  way.  It  was  tbought 
by  Galvani,  and  tbe  idea  bus  b^en  adopted  by  Mattcncci,  Guerard,  and  Longet,  tbat  a 
piirrent  diret'te^l  exactly  across  a  nervt^,  so  as  to  pass  at  ri^bt  angles  to  its  librcSf  do«9» 
give  ri^e  to  muscular  contraction.  Tbis  view  is  now  accepted  by  :nodt  modern 
rim  enters, 

II  wbo  have  experimented  upou  tbe  action  of  galvaiiisin  upon  tbe  mixed  nerves 
bav^  noted  tbe  fact  alluded  to  above,  tbat  tbe  plienomena  of  contraction  are  manifested 
nly  on  closing  or  on  opening  tbe  circuit.    Take,  for  example,  a  frog's  leg  prepared 
ritb  tbe  nerve  attached;  [dace  one  pole  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  on  tbe  nerve  and 
ilien  nuike  tbe  connection,  including  a  portion  of  the  nerve  in  the  circuit;  with  the 
icebJcat  current,  contraction  occurs  only  on  cloMiug  tbe  circuit*     This  ttikes  place  only 
rbcn  the  current  follows  tbe  direction  of  the  nerve  (descending),  and  there  is  no  con- 
raction  either  ou  closing  or  opening  the  circuit  with  the  ascending  current*     With  what 
i  called  tbe  **weak*^  current  (PflQger),  contraction  occurs*  only  on  cloising  the  circuit, 
or  currents  of  either  direction.     With  the  "  moderate'^  current,  contraction  occurs  botfi 
on  clotting  and  on  opening  tbe  circuit,  for  currents  of  both  directionsp      With  tbe 
^* strong"  current,  contraction  occuni  only  on  closing  the  circuit  with  the  descending 
Current  and  only  on  opening  the  circuit  with  the  ascending  current.    Tbe  above  con- 
ftitttte  what  is  called  PflQger'a  *4aw  of  contraction/^     After  a  time  tbe  nervous  irrita- 
bility beeomos  somewhat  enfeebled  by  exposure  of  tbe  parts,    Tbe  phenomena  then  ob- 
red  belong  to  the  conditions  involved  in  the  process  of  '*"  dying  "  of  the  nerve.    In  the 
'  stages  of  this  condition^  the  phenomena  may  be  fonnulorized  as  follows: 
If  the  sciatio  nerve  attached  to  tbe  leg  of  a  frag,  prepared  in  the  n.^ual  way  for  such 
Experiments,  be  subjected  to  a  feeble  galvanic  current,  there  is  a  time  when  muscular 
Dntraction  takes  place  only  at  the  instant  wlien  tbe  circuit  is  closed,  no  eontractioii 
ccurring  when  the  circuit  is  opened ;  and  this  occurs  only  with  tbe  descending  current; 
riz*^  when  tbe  current  flows  toward  the  periphery,  tbe  positive  polo  being  above  and  the 
Kiegativo  below.     Tf  the  poles  be  reversed,  m  that  tbe  galvanic  current  flows  from  the 
peripbery  toward  the  centres  (the  ascending  current),  contraction  of  the  muscles  occurs 
'  only  when  the  circuit  is  opened  and  none  takes  place  when  tbe  circuit  is  closed,    Tlie-ie 
pb«momena  are  distinct  after  the  irritability  of  the  parts  has  become  somewhat  diniin- 
i  by  exposure  or  by  electric  stimulation  of  tho  nerve. 


X 


fxo.  IPO.— />^j  Ugti prtpartd  toatUi  show  (htt  <iamtmtd«d  tu^Htm  ^  th^  (f<Mic«fMfl#ff  <>lMf  ^  ancenffing  ntr- 

A  very  simple  experiment  made  by  Matteocci  strikingly  illustrates  the  contrasted 

kction  of  the  descending  and  the  ascending  currents.    The  posterior  extremities  of  a  frog 

f  prepared  so  as  to  leavo  the  nerves  of  the  two  sides  connected  together  by  a  portioa 
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of  the  spinal  column.  The  legs  are  then  placed  each  one  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  a 
feeble  galvanic  current  is  passed  from  one  glass  to  the  other.  It  is  evident  that,  with 
this  arrangement,  the  current  will  pass  through  both  nerves,  being  descending  for  the 
one  and  ascending  for  the  other.  In  this  case,  if  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  be  not  too 
great,  there  will  be  a  contraction  in  the  leg  for  which  the  current  is  descending  at  the 
time  of  closing  the  circuit,  and  the  other  leg  will  contract  when  the  circuit  is  opened. 
This  experiment  has  been  modified  by  Chauveau  and  applied  to  the  two  facial  nerves  in  a 
living  horse.  A  Leyden  jar  is  very  feebly  charged,  and  the  two  facials  are  exposed. 
The  current  is  then  passed  instantaneously  through  both  the  nerves,  which  giv^  but  a 
single  stimulus,  and  that  corresponds  to  the  time  of  closing  the  circuit.  In  this  experi- 
ment, the  current  is  descending  for  one  nerve  and  ascending  for  the  other,  and  con- 
traction takes  place  only  in  those  muscles  supplied  with  the  nerve  for  which  the  current 
is  descending. 

The  muscular  contraction  produced  by  galvanic  stimulation  of  a  nerve  is  more  vig- 
orous the  greater  the  extent  of  the  nerve  included  between  the  poles  of  the  battery. 
This  fact  has  long  been  observed,  and  its  accuracy  is  easily  verified.  It  would  naturally 
be  expected  that,  the  greater  the  amount  of  stimulation,  the  more  marked  would  be  the 
muscular  action ;  and  the  stimulation  seems  to  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  nerve  through  which  the  galvanic  current  is  made  to  pass. 

The  irritability  of  a  nerve,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  exhausted  by  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  electricity,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  it  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely restored  by  repose.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  this  connection,  that,  when  the  irrita- 
bility of  a  nerve  has  been  exhausted  for  the  descending  current,  it  will  respond  to  the 
ascending  current,  aud  vice  verm;  and  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that,  after  the  irrita- 
bility has  been  exhausted  by  the  descending  current,  it  is  restored  more  promptly  by 
stimulation  with  the  ascending  current  than  by  absolute  repose,  and  H/^  versa.  This 
phenomenon,  observed  by  Volta,  is  sometimes  known  as  "  voltaic  alternation."  It  is  very 
strikingly  illustrated  in  frogs  prepared  as  above  described,  with  the  two  posterior  ex- 
tremities, the  nerves  attached  through  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  placed  in  vessels  of 
water  so  that  a  current  may  be  simultaneously  passed  through  both  nerves,  being  descend- 
ing for  the  one  and  ascending  for  the  other.  As  we  have  already  seen,  after  a  time,  con- 
traction occurs  only  in  one  leg,  for  which  the  current  is  descending,  on  closing  the  cir- 
cuit, and  in  the  other,  only  on  opening  the  circuit.  By  repeatedly  passing  the  current 
in  this  way,  after  a  time  there  will  be  no  contraction  in  either  leg,  the  irritability  of  the 

nerves  having  become  exhausted.  If  the 
poles  of  the  battery  be  now  reversed,  so  as 
to  make  the  ascending  current  take  the  place 
of  the  descending,  contractions  on  closing 
and  opening  the  circuit  will  again  occur. 

Induced  Muscular  Contraction. — ^A  cu- 
rious phenomenon  was  discovered  by  Mat- 
teucci,  in  experimenting  upon  nervous  and 
muscular  irritability,  which  has  been  call- 
ed "induced  muscular  contraction."  It 
was  found  that,  if  the  nerve  of  a  gal- 
vanoscopic  frog's  leg  (the  leg  prepared 
with  the  nerve  attached  in  the  way  al- 
Fio.  191.— Arrangfineiit  or/rog's  legs  prepared  so  as    ready  described)  be  placed  in  contact  with 

to  sho^  induced  contraction,    (IJ^geols.)  ^^^   ^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^^^   ^^^   prepared   in 

the  same  way,  galvanization  of  the  nerve,  giving  rise  to  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles with  which  the  nerve  of  the  first  leg  is  in  contact,  will  induce  contraction  in 
the  muscles  of  both.    This  experiment  may  be  extended,  and  contractions  may  thus  be 
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ndnccd  In  ft  series  of  1c^,  tlio  ncrre  of  one  being  in  contact  with  the  mnsrlcs  of  imother. 
^b  lUu^trates  the  great  delicucj  of  the  pikanotioojiic  frogr'a  leg,  as  it  witt  indicate)  a 

nrrent  due  to  ft  single  tnnscnlnr  contraction,  which  does  not  aftect  an  ordinary  galva- 
Bonj«tcT,  U  is  conoliisivelj  proven  that  the  ^'iodnced  conlraotion,"  a8  ju»t  di^s<Tili«^d,  is 
not  du<)  to  an  actual  propagation  of  the  galvanic  current,  but  to  n  stimuluft  ntr  :  .t 

auseuJar  contructioo  itHcll',  by  the  fact  that  the  ^ame  phenomena  uocur  wl  *  >t 

[luseiilar  contraction  ia  induced  by  mechanical  or  chemical  excitation  of  the  nerve. 

Gahfinw  Currmt  from  th^  Estterior  to  the  Cut  Surface  qf  a  Ktrvt. — Before  we  study 
^_0«rtain  phenomena  presented  In  nenree  of  which  a  portion  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
^B|  constant  galvanic  current,  it  Xa  important  to  note  the  fact  that  there  exists  in  the 
^Kierves,  as  in  the  masclea,  a  galvanic  current  from  the  e:iterior  to  their  cut  Btirface.  This 
^B£ict  has  been  noted  by  all  who  have  investigated  tlie  «ubject  of  electro-physiology.  It 
^Kbas  boon  roughly  e'i;tiniated  by  Hatteucci  that  the  nerve-current  ha^  from  one*eighth 
0  to  one-tenth  the  intenwty  of  tlio  muscular  current.  The  existence  of  the  nerve-current 
Kaa,  as  far  aji  we  know,  no  more  physiological  eignificance  than  the  analognua  fact  ob- 
onrwl  in  the  muscnlar  tiaauo.  It  ia  pre»ente<l  in  nerves  removed  from  the  hotly  and  has 
ao  relation  to  their  fiinetional  activityf  whether  in  normal  action  or  excited  by  ai-tifioial 
ation. 

ftciM  of  a  Citnitant  Qaltanic  Current  upon  tJu  Ken>ou9  Irritahilitt^, — Aside  from 

die  disorganizing  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  a  powerftd  constant  current,  which  ia  due 

olely  to  decomposition  of  their  substance,  a  feeble  current  haa  been  found  to  eJtert  an 

fiportant  influence  upon  llie  nervous  irritability,  itccordin);^  to  the  direction  in  which  the 

iirrent  is  pa^»ed.    The  law  in  accordance  with  which  this  inf  ucnce  is  exerted  is  stated 

^y  Matteiicci  m  follows: 

**  A  continued  electric  current  passed  through  a  mixed  ncrve^  the  crural  or  the  lum- 

r,  for  example,  modifies  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  in  a  very  different  manner,  accord- 

Ag  to  tta  direction*     The  excitability  is  enfeebled  by  the  passage  of  the  descending  cnr- 

ent,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  preserved  and  augmented,  at  least  witWn  certain  limits, 

by  the  ascending  current.    The  time  necessary  in  order  that  the  current  t*hall  produce 

[lis  moilitication  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  excitability  of  the  nerve  aud  in  in* 

erse  ratio  to  the  intensity  of  the  current.     After  opening  the  circuit,  the  moditication 

the  nerve  tends  to  cease  at  a  period  that  is  short  in  proportion  as  the  excitahilrty  of 

be  nerve  is  great  and  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  feeble.     This  proposition  exfjlains 

fcie  dllterence  in  the  electro-physiological  effects  of  the  continued  current  according  to 

I  direction,  and  the  w^ell-known  phenomenon  of  voltaic  alternations/^ 

Thin  law  has  been  carefully  studied  and  formalarized,  as  above,  by  Matteucci,  but  tta 

covery  is  attributed  by  physiological  writers  to  Pfall.     After  a  time*  varying  with  the 

litability  of  the  nerve  and  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the  descending  current  will 

l>y  the  nervous  irritability,  but  this  may  be  restored  by  repose,  or  more  quickly  by 

isage  of  an  fl*Jcending  current.     If  the  ascending  current  be  passed  first  for  a  few 

cond)!i,  a  contractLon  follows  the  opening  of  the  circnit;  and  this  contraction^  within 

aiu  limits,  i^  more  vigorous  the  longer  the  current  is  passed.     At  the  same  time,  the 

rolonge*]  passage  of  the  ascending  current  increases  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  for  any 

bnd  of  stimulus.     Wiien  the  ascending  current  has  been  passed  through  the  nerves  for 

DveraJ  liours,  opening  the  circuit  b  followed  by  very  violent  contraction  and  a  tetanic 

ndiiian  of  the  muscles,  enduring  for  several  seconds. 

Ekctrotomis^  Anelec  trot  onus  ^  and  Catdectrotonus, 

Many  years  ago.  Dn  Bois-Reymond  discovered  the  curiong  and  interesting^  fact  thnf 

llien  a  constant  galvanic  current  is  pasised  through  a  portion  of  a  freshly-prepared  nervi , 

\  parts  of  the  nerve  not  included  between  the  poles  are  brought  into  a  peculiar  ecu- 
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dition.  While  in  this  state,  the  nerve  will  deflect  the  needle  of  a  delicate  galvanometer, 
and  its  excitability  is  modified.  The  deflection  of  the  needle,  in  this  instance,  is  not  due 
to  the  normal  nerve-current,  for  it  occurs  when  the  galvanometer  is  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  nerve  only.  It  is  due  to  an  electric  tension  of  the  entire  nerve,  induced  by  the 
passage  of  a  current  through  a  portion  of  its  extent.  This  condition  is  called  electrotonns. 
The  phenomena  thus  produced  have  been  most  elaborately  studied  by  PflOger,  who 
farther  recognized  a  peculiar  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  nerve  near  the  anode,  or 
positive  pole,  differing  from  the  condition  of  the  nerve  near  the  cathode,  or  negative  pole. 
Near  the  anode,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  diminished,  and  this  condition  has  been 
called  anelectrotonus.  Near  the  cathode,  the  excitability  is  increased,  and  this  condition 
has  been  called  catelectrotonus. 

These  varied  phenomena  have  been  the  subject  of  extended  investigation  by  electro- 
physiologists  ;  and,  although  they  are  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  physiological  properties 
of  the  nerves,  they  have  considerable  pathological  and  therapeutical  importance.  It  is 
well  known,  for  example,  that  electricity  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  at  our  com- 
mand for  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of  nerves  aflected  with  disease ;  and  the  con- 
stant current  has,  particularly  of  late,  been  extensively  and  successfully  used  as  a  thera- 
peutical agent.  The  constant  current,  in  restoring  the  normal  condition  of  nerves,  must 
influence,  not  only  that  portion  included  between  the  poles  of  the  battery,  but  the  entire 
nerve;  and  the  electrotonic  condition,  with  its  modifications,  explains  how  this  result 
may  be  obtained.  Undoubtedly  the  sensory  nerves  are  aflected  as  well  as  the  motor, 
although  we  have  as  yet  but  little  positive  information  upon  this  point.  A  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  constant  current  diminishes  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  near  the  anode 
(anelectrotonus)  and  increases  it  near  the  cathode  (catelectrotonus)  may  become  important 
in  determining  the  direction  of  the  current  to  be  employed  in  different  cases  of  disease. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  subject  of  electro-physiology,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  to  indicate,  as  clearly  and  simply  as  possible,  the  laws  of  the  phenomena 
attending  the  passage  of  a  constant  current  through  nerves,  as  far  as  they  have  been 
definitively  ascertained. 

The  phenomena  of  electrotonus  are  very  simple ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  attempt  to 
construct  a  theory  to  account  for  these  phenomena  that  the  subject  becomes  obscure. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  nerve  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal  or  in  one  just  killed, 
and  a  galvanic  current  be  applied  from  a  Grove's  battery,  in  which  about  twelve  square 
inches  of  zinc  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  liquid  containing  one  part  of  ordinary  sul- 
phuric acid  to  eight  of  water.  A  delicate  galvanometer  applied  to  the  nerve  either  above 
or  below  the  poles  will  indicate  a  decided  current,  much  more  intense  than  the  tranquil 
nerve-current  between  the  exterior  and  the  cot  surface.  This  electrotonic  condition  exists 
so  long  as  the  galvanic  current  is  continued  ;  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mattencd  in 
operating  upon  the  higher  animals — rabbits,  dogs,  fowls,  and  sheep— when  the  galvanic 
current  has  been  sufficiently  powerful  and  prolonged,  the  electrotonic  condition  persists 
for  a  certain  time  after  the  stimulus  has  ceased.  As  we  have  seen  that  the  muscular 
contraction  following  galvanic  stimulation  of  a  nerve  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  nerve  included  between  tlie  poles  of  the  battery,  so  the  electrotonic  condition 
increases  in  intensity  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  subjected  to  the  constant  current; 
provided,  always,  that  the  strength  of  the  current  be  slightly  increased  to  compensate  the 
enfeebling  action  due  to  the  resistance  in  the  increased  length  of  the  circuit. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  fully  the  various  theories  that  have  been  advanced  in 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  electrotonus.  Matteucci  has  made  a  series  of  interesting 
observations  upon  conductors  formed  of  very  fine  wires,  one  of  platinum  and  the  other 
of  amalgamated  zinc,  covered  with  cotton  thread  soaked  in  a  neutral  solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc.  The  experiments  were  then  arranged  so  as  to  operate  first  with  the  platinum 
wire  and  afterward  with  the  zinc,  by  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  a  small  portion 
of  the  conductor,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  passed  through  a  portion  of  a  nerve.     He  found 
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^at  in  this  ^ay  he  conld  produce  a  strong  electrotonic  current  in  the  pktirinm  wire^  ©Ten 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  feet  from  the  electrodes,  wliile  no  such  current  was 
observed  io  the  zinc.  He  remarks  that  in  tlie  platinum  wire  *'seoondftrv  polariliee**  are 
produced  very  powerfully  and  rapidly,  while  these  are  not  dcTeloped  in  the  zinc.  From 
tbese  experiments  alone,  it  might  seem  that  the  phenomena  of  electrotonuei  are  to  be 
explained  entirely  by  the  physical  properties  of  the  nerves  as  conductors  nf  electricity ; 
but  various  observations  on  the  nerves  under  different  conditions  have  conclusively  proven 
I  contrary.  All  observers  are  agreed  that  the  electrotonic  condition  is  marked  in  pro- 
;.ion  to  the  excitability  of  the  nerve,  and  it  is  either  entirely  absent  or  extremely  feeblo 
Fin  nerves  that  are  dead  or  have  lost  their  irritability.  If  a  strong  ligature  be  applied 
[to  the  extra-polar  portion  of  the  nerve,  or  if  the  nerve  be  divided  and  the  cut  ends  be 
^ht  in  eontact  with  each  other,  the  electrotonic  condition  is  either  not  observed  or 
^-Tery  feeble.  These  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  phenomena  of  electro  tonus 
depend  npon  the  physiological  integrity  of  nerves.  A  dead  nerve,  or  one  that  has  been 
f  divided  or  strongly  ligatured,  may  present  these  phenomena  nnder  the  stimulation  of  a 
Irery  powerful  current  (and  then  only  to  a  slight  degrree),  when  the  condition  dependa 
npon  the  purely  physical  properties  of  the  nerve  as  a  conductor ;  but  thero  is  no  com- 
parison between  these  phenomena  and  those  observed  in  nerves  that  retain  their  physi- 
ological properties.  Were  it  otherwise,  how  could  the  physiological  proi»ertiea  of  a  dis* 
easinl  nerve  be  restored  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  a  constant  current  passed  through 
a  restricted  portion,  when  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  la  only  manifested  at  the  clos- 
ing or  opening  of  the  circuit  f 

AfuleeiroUmui  arid  Cattlettrotonm. — It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  when  a  portion  of 
a  nerve  is  subjected  to  a  moderately  powerful  constant  current,  the  condition^*  of  the 
*  extra-polar  portions  corresponding  to  the  two  poles  of  the  battery  are  entirely  different. 
JNear  the  positive  pole,  or  anode,  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  and  the  rate  of  nervona 
I  conduction  are  diminished.  If,  however,  we  have  a  galvanometer  applied  to  this  portion 
[cif  the  nerve,  ita  electromotive  power,  measured  by  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometric 
[needier  is  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  near  the  negative  pole,  or  cathode,  the  excita- 
of  the  nerve  is  increased,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  nervous  conduction  ;  but  tlie  elec* 
aotive  puwer  is  diminished.  These  facts,  at  least  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  increase 
^i/(  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  near  the  cathode  and  its  diminution  near  the  anode* 
|»re  partially  explained  by  Matteucci  npon  purely  physical  principles,  depending  upon 
Iho  electrolytic  action  of  the  current,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment : 

^Xwo  cups  are  filled^  the  one  with  a  very  feebly  alkaline  solution,  and  the  other  with 
loally  weak  acid  fluid.  A  nmnber  of  galvanoscopic  frog«*  legs  are  then  rapidly  pre* 
J,  of  which  one-half  the  number  is  plunged  in  the  alkaline  and  one-holf,  in  the  acid 
for  from  thirty  seconds  to  one  or  two  minutes.  The  part^  are  then  removed  from 
liquidj  and  are  carefully  washed  and  dried  in  bibulous  x>»pcr.  Bv  touching  tho 
aerves  with  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  which  is  a  powerful  excitont  for  the  ner- 
"  vouf  irriUibility,  the  nerves  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  alkaline  solution  produced 
^  more  powerful  and  prompt  contractions  than  those  exposed  to  the  acid.  Now,  the  elee- 
'  trolytic  action  of  a  constant  current  tends  to  the  accumulation  of  hydrogen  and  an  alkali 
f  Hoar  the  cathode^  and  of  oxygen  and  an  acid  near  the  anode ;  and  by  this  fact,  Matteucci 
^ explains  the  increase  of  excitability  in  catelectrotonus  and  the  diminished  excitability  in 
itonus.  As  regards  this  question,  we  have  only  to  say,  as  in  the  case  of  gen- 
IntMlrotonus,  that  the  conditions  are  susceptible  of  a  partial  explanation  upon  purely 
^physical  groun^b  ;  but  precisely  how  far  the  unexplained  physiologic^U  properties  of  the 
!  nerves  are  involved^  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


Keutral  PoinL — ^The  anelectrotonie  condition,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  catelcctro- 
tonic  condition  at  the  other  pole  of  the  battery,  are  marked  in  extra-polar  portions  of 
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the  nerve  and  are  to  be.  recognized,  as  well,  in  that  portion  through  which  the  current 
is  passing ;  but,  between  the  poles,  is  a  point  where  these  conditions  meet,  as  it  were, 
and  where  the  excitability  is  anchanged.  This  has  been  called  the  neutral  point.  When 
the  galvanic  current  is  of  moderate  strength,  the  neutral  point  is  about  half-way  between 
the  poles.  *^  When  a  weak  current  is  used,  the  neutral  point  approaches  the  positive 
pole,  while  in  a  strong  current,  it  approaches  the  negative  pole.  In  other  words,  in  a 
weak  current  the  negative  pole  rules  over  a  wider  territory  than  the  positive  pole, 
whereas  in  a  strong  current  the  positive  pole  prevails."    (Rutherford.) 

Negative  Variation, — There  remains  to  be  considered  one  curious  phenomenon,  dis- 
covered by  Du  Bois-Reymond,  which  depends  upon  the  action  of  a  rapidly-interrupted 
current  applied  to  an  excitable  nerve.  If  a  galvanometer  be  applied  to  a  living  nerve  so 
as  to  indicate  by  its  deviation  the  normal,  or  tranquil  nerve-current,  a  rapidly-interrupted 
current  of  electricity  passed  through  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  it  is  well  known,  produces  a 
tetanic  condition  of  the  muscles.  If  we  now  watch  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  it 
will  be  observed  to  retrograde  and  will  finally  return  to  zero,  indicating  that  the  proper 
nerve-current  has  been  overcome.  This  will  be  observed  to  a  slight  degree  under  the 
influence  of  mechanical  or  chemical  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  the  proper  nerve-current 
being  diminished,  but  generally  not  abolished.  This  variation  of  the  needle  under  the 
influence  of  the  tetanic  condition  has  been  called  negative  variation.  We  do  not  yet 
know  that  it  has  any  important  physiological  or  pathological  significance. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SPiyAL  NERVE&-MOTOR  CRANIAL  NERVES, 

Special  nerves  coming  from  the  spinal  cord— Cranial  nenres— Anatomical  classification — Pbjsioloerical  cIas8iflcatloa-> 
Motor  ocull  communis  (third  nerve) — Physiological  anatomy— Properties  and  Auctions— Influence  upon  the 
movements  of  the  iris— Patheticus.  or  trochlearis  (fourth  nerve)— Physiological  anatomy — Properties  and  Amo* 
tions— Motor  ocult  extemus,  or  abducens  (sixth  nerve)— Physiological  anatomy— Proparties  and  ftinctioos— 
Motor  nerves  of  the  fiice— Nerve  of  mastication  (the  small,  or  motor  root  of  the  fifth) — Physiological  anaUuny 
—Deep  origin— Distribution— Properties  and  functions  of  the  nerve  of  mastication— Facial  nerve,  or  nerva  of 
expression  (the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh)— Physiological  anatomy— Intermediar>'  nerve  of  Wrlsberg- Decus- 
sation of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  fecial- Alternate  paralysis— Course  and  distribution  of  the  &cia]— Anasto- 
moses \dth  sensitive  nerves— Properties  and  factions  of  the  facial— Functions  of  the  branches  of  the  Ihdal 
within  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius— Functions  of  the  chorda  tympani— Influence  of  various  branches  of  the  fedal 
upon  the  movements  of  the  palate  and  uvula— Functions  of  the  external  branches  of  the  fUcial— Spinal  acceBs<»7 
nerve  (third  division  of  the  eighth)— Physiological  anatomy— Properties  and  ftinctions  of  the  spinal  accessoiy— 
Fimctlons  of  the  internal  branch  from  the  spinal  accessory  to  the  poieumogastrio— Influence  of  the  spinal  aocet- 
sory  upon  the  heart — Functions  of  the  external,  or  muscular  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory— Sublingual,  or 
hypoglossal  nerve  (ninth)— Physiological  anatomy— Properties  and  frinctions  of  the  sublingual— Qlosao-lablal 
I^ralysis. 

Spinal  Nerves, 

Wrrn  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  the  nerves  belonging  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  the  functions  of  most  of  the  special  nerves  are  apparent  simply 
from  their  anatomical  relations.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  spinal  nerves.  These,  in 
general  terms,  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  to  the  sphino* 
ters  and  the  integument  covering  these  parts,  the  posterior  segment  of  the  head,  and 
a  portion  of  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tbat  an  account  of  the 
exact  function  of  each  nervous  branch  would  necessitate  a  full  description,  not  only  of 
the  nerves,  but  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  which  is  manifestly  within  the  scope  only  of 
elaborate  treatises  on  descriptive  anatomy.  It  is  suflicient  to  indicate,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  there  are  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves ;  eight  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five 
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and  on©  coccygeal.    Each  nerro  nmca  from  the  spinal  cord  bj  aa 

iof  (njotor)  and  a  ptiaterior  (sensory)  root ;  the  posterior  roots  bein^;  tlie  hirger,  aud 

e&eb  bann^:  a  (tfaufe'lion.     Immediately  hejond  the  ganglion^  Uie  two  roots  unite  into  a 

Qgle  mixed  nerve,  which  piisdes  oat  of  the  spinal  canal  hy  t)ie  intervertebral  Ibramen. 

tie  nerve  tlius  constituted  is  endowed  with  both  motor  and  sensory  pn>pertie8.     It 

Ivides  outride  of  the  spinal  canal  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior,  both  eon- 

Lining  motor  and  sensory  filaments,  which  are  distributed  respectively  to  the  anterior 

^and  the  po8t<?rior  parr^  of  the  body.    The  anterior  branches  are  the  larger,  and  they  «ap» 

ply  the  UmbB  and  all  parta  in  front  of  the  spinal  columiil 
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The  anterior  branches  of  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves  foma  the  cervical  plexna,  and 
lie  four  inferior  cervical  nervea,  with  the  first  dorsal,  form  the  brachial  plexus.     Tho 
uterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the  firi^t,  supply  the  walls 
chest  and  abdomen.     These  nerves  go  directly  to  their  distribution,  and  do  not 
►  form  a  plexus,  like  most  of  the  other  spinal  nerves.    The  anterior  branches  of  t!ie 
upper  lumbar  nerves  form  the  Inmbar  plexus.     The  anterior  branch  of  the  fifth 
abar  nerve  and  a  branch  from  the  fourth  nnite  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  first 
forming  the  lumbo-sacral  nerve,  and  enter  into  the  sacral  plexus.     The  three 
anterior  sacral  nerves  with  a  branch  from  the  fourth  form  Uie  sacral  plexus.    The 
greatest  portion  of  the  fourth  anterior  sacral  is  distributed  to  the  pelvic  viscera  and  the 
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mnsekd  of  the  aiitm.    The  6flh  Anterior  sacral  jmd  tbe  coccygeal  are  diatrfboC 
the  coccyx. 

The  p03tA?rlor  hranchea  of  the  epmal  nerves  are  very  simple  in  their  dis«tribotion* 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  have  no  jEjeat  physioloif^cal  importance,  Uxese  nerves 
pas*8  backward  from  the  main  trunk,  divide  into  two  branches,  external  and  intemalf  and 
their  tilaments  of  di^tribntion  go  to  the  muscles  and  integument  behind  tlte  §{»inal  colanin. 

It  is  farther  important  to  note»  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  do  more  particnlarlr  in 
connection  with  the  great  8ymi)athotic  nerve,  that  all  of  tho  ccrebro  spinal  nerves  anas- 
tomose with  the  8jrmj>athetic.  This*  anatomical  connection  between  the  two  ajstems  of 
nervea  baa  great  physiological  interest. 

Cranial  Nerves, 

The  nerves  which  pass  ont  from  the  cranial  cavity  present  certain  diflerenros,  in  tneir " 
Jirrangeroent  and  general  properties,  from  the  ordinary  spinal  nerves.     As  we  have  seen, 
the  spinal  nerves  are  exceedingly  simple,  each  one  being  formed  by  the  union  «>f  a  motor 

and  a  sensory  root.  The  function  of 
most  of  tbem  follows  as  a  matter  uf 
course  when  we  understand  their  gen- 
eral properties  and  anatomical  distri- 
bution. Many  of  the  cranial  nerve 
however,  are  pectiliar,  either  as  rega 
their  general  properties  or  in  their  dis-' 
tribntion  to  parts  concerned  in  special 
functions.  In  some  of  these  nerves,  the 
most  important  facts  concerning  their 
distribution  have  been  ascertained  only 
by  physiological  experimentation »  and 
their  anatomy  is  inseparably  connected 
witli  their  jihysiology.  It  would  be  d€ 
sirable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  clnssi^ 
tliese  nerves  with  reference  !>.tnclly  to 
their  properties  and  functions ;  but  this 
can  be  done  only  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  we  must  adopt  as  a  basis  those 
divisions  recognized  in  the  best  worka 
upon  anatomy. 

The  t  wo  classifications  of  tbe  crankl 
nerves  adopted  by  most  anatomists  are 
the  arrangements  of  Willis  and  of  S6oi- 
inerring-  The  first  of  these  is  the  more 
common,  and  in  it  the  nerves  are  num- 
bered from  before  backward,  in  tbe  or- 
der in  which  they  pass  out  of  tbe  skull, 
making  nine  pairs* 


Tiai 


1.  Klretyiftir;  olfactory, 
II    Btrond  (Mitr;  apUe. 
Ill,  ThinI  pair  ;  motor  twull  oommunift. 
IV.  Fourth  rwilr:  |Hith<»tlcufi. 
V.  YXtth  pair;  nt^n'i'  of  innatlcatioD  ood  trUBMlaL 
VT.  Six  til  i^tkir;  motor  ocull  «!Xterntuii« 

l\.  Glo«<j*'>  pharx^ffenl.  1 
X.  Ptk'uniojrastric,       J- Eighth  pair, 
XI,  ^pirjiil  ncfessofv,      i 
XII.  Ninth  paU- ;  jiubllniruBl. 
Tlie  Dtinilwrs  1  to  lu  rwfer  to  bnuich«»  wtUch  w$n  bo  dcsscrHwd 
hofcafiier. 


Anatomical  ClamificaHon  of  tM 
Cra  fual  Ker  ve», 

"Olfactory;  the  special 


Fint  Pair.' 
nerve  of  smell. 
i^efond  Pair, — Optic  ;    the  e[»ecial  nerve  of  sight. 

T/iird  Pair, — Motor  octdi  coramiims;  a  motor  nerve  distributed  to  idl  of  tbe  mnscles 
of  the  eyeball  except  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique,  to  the  iris,  and  to  the 
levator  palpebras. 
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Fourth  Pair. — Pathetions,  or  trocblearis ;  a  motor  nerve  sent  to  the  snperior  obliqno 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

Fifth  Pair. — A  small  motor  root  (nerve  of  mastication),  distributed  to  the  muscles  of 
mastication,  and  a  large  root  (trifacial),  the  nerve  of  general  sensibility  of  the  face. 

Sixth  Pair. — Motor  oculi  extemus,  or  abdncens;  a  motor  nerve  passing  to  the  exter- 
nal rectus  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Setenth  Pair. — Portio  mollis,  or  auditory,  a  special  nerve  of  hearing ;  and  the  portio 
dura,  or  facial,  a  motor  nerve  distributed  to  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  fac«. 

Eighth  Pair. — Glosso-pharyngeal ;  pneuroogastric,  or  par  vagum;  and  spinal  acces- 
sory.    Three  mixed  nerves,  ^'ith  quite  extensive  distributions. 

Ninth  Pair. — Sublingual,  or  hypoglossal ;  a  motor  nerve  distributed  to  the  tongue. 

Physiological  Classification  of  the  Cranial  Xerves, 

(a)  Nerves  of  Special  Seme. 
Olfactory. 
Optic. 
Auditory. 

Gustatory,  comprising  a  part  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  a  small  filament  from  the 
facial  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth. 

(h)  Xervf$  of  Motion. 

Nerves  of  motion  of  the  eyeball,  comprising  the  motor  oculi  communis,  the  patheti- 
cus,  and  the  motor  oculi  extemus. 

Nerve  of  mastication,  or  motor  root  of  the  fifth. 
Facialj  sometimes  called  the  nerve  of  expression. 
Spinal  accessory. 
Sublingual. 

(c)  Kerves  of  General  Senstifiiittf. 

Trifacial,  or  large  root  of  the  fifth. 
A  portion  of  the  glosso-pharyngenl. 
Pncumogastric. 

In  the  above  arrangement,  the  nerves  are  classified  according  to  their  properties  at 
their  roots.  In  their  course,  some  of  these  nerves  become  mixed  and  their  branches  are 
both  mott)r  and  sensory,  such  as  the  pncumogastric  and  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of 
the  trifacial. 

The  nerves  of  special  sense  are  but  slightly  if  at  all  endowed  with  general  sensi- 
bility; an<l,  with  the  exception  of  the  gustatory  nerves,  they  do  not  present  a  ganglion 
on  their  r(»ots,  in  this,  also,  dilFering  from  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves.  They  are  capa- 
ble, therefore,  of  conveying  to  the  nerve-centres  only  certain  peculiar  impressions;  such 
as  odor:*,  for  tlie  olfactory  nerves;  light,  for  the  optic  nerves;  and  sound,  for  the  auditory 
nerves.  The  proper  transmission  of  these  impressions,  however,  involves  the  action  of 
accessory  <:»rgans,  more  or  less  complex ;  and  we  shall  pass  over  the  properties  of  these 
nerves  until  we  come  to  treat  in  full  of  the  special  senses. 

Motor  Oculi   Communis  {Third  Xerve). 

The  third  cranial  nerve  is  the  most  important  of  the  motor  nerves  distributed  to  the 
muscles  of  the  oycl)all.  Its  physiology  is  readily  understood  in  connection  with  its  dis- 
tribution, the  only  point  at  all  obscure  being  its  relations  to  the  movements  of  the  iris, 
upon  which  the  results  of  experiments  are  somewhat  contradictory.  As  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  functions  of  this  nerve,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  its  anatomical 
relations. 

39 
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Phy$iological  Anatomy, — Like  all  of  the  cranbl  nerves,  this  \\m  on  apparent  i 
where  it  ftcparates  fi*um  the  encephalon,  and  a  clt*t»j>  oHjinn,  which  is  the  last  |K»int  to 
which  its  tihrus  can  he  traced  in  the  eabstance  of  the  hraln  ;  but  the  origin  haa  not  thy 
physiological  importance  attached  to  its  ultimate  (li»tHbution, 

The  apparent  origin  of  the  third  nerve  is  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  cms  cerebri,  direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii,  inidsvay  between  the  pons  and  the  eoryiora  albicautia,  Ii 
presents  here  from  eight  to  ten  filainentaf  of  nearly  equal  si^e,  which  soon  unit«  into  a 
single,  rounded  trunk. 

The  deep  origin  of  the  nerve  has  been  studied  by  dissections  of  the  encephalon  fresh 
and  hardened  l)y  different  liquids.  From  the  groove  by  which  tliey  emerge  from  the 
encephalon,  the  fibres  spread  out  in  a  fiin-»haf>ej  the  middle  filaments  parsing  in  ward » the 

anterior^  inward  and  forwarJ,  and  the  posterior, 
inward  m\A  backward.  It  la  probable  that  the 
middle  filaments  pass  to  the  median  line  and  dfr 
cassate  with  eorrcspontl ing  fibres  from  ihe  oppo- 
site side.  The  anterior  filaments  pass  forw^ofd 
and  are  lost  in  the  optic  thalamus.  The  poste- 
rior filaments  on  tithtr  side  pass  backward  «ntl 
decussate  beneath  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius*  This 
a[)iiarent  dt'cussation  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  tJ»^ 
third  nerves  is  important  in  connection  with  tl»e 
liariiiony  of  action  t4'  the  muscles  of  the  eye*  antl 
the  iris  upon  the  two  sides. 

The  distribution  ot  the  third  nerve  is  very 
simple.  As  it  passes  into  the  orbit  by  the  s}»he- 
noidal  fissure,  it  divides  int^i  two  branches*  The 
superior,  which  is  the  smidlor,  passes  to  the  su- 
perior rectus  muscle  of  the  eye^  and  certain  of 
its  tihiments  are  continued  tf»  the  levator  pnlpe- 
brae  tiiiperioHfi,  The  inferior  divij^ion  breaks  ui» 
into  three  brandies.  The  internal  branch  pars- 
es to  the  internal  rectus  muscle;  the  inftTtor 
branch,  to  the  inferior  rectus;  the  external 
branch,  the  large^4t  of  the  three,  is  distributed  to 


Fie, 


niunin. 


H  qf  tht  motor  ocuU  ernn- 


rirschrt'ld.) 


1,  trunk  iff  fhf  motor  vaud  eotnmunU  ;  2,  KUpe- 
riorhrfinch;  \\,  J{lamfnt»  ichU^  this  hm^ct^ 
§en4f«  fa  tA*  »up<tHttr  rt*'tmt  nud  tht  l&cutffr 
ptihtthri  ftftpfHtrriti ;  i,  brmu*h  t<i  th^  inttt- 

nttf  r,chiM  :    %.  hnsrk^'h  f-^  fh,-  Inf,  rior  rfi'ttltt ; 

♦V  ■  ^''U;  :, 

ft'-'.  '       :      ^r.tr  OCU- 

lifiUrnu-  uuJu^t.tmt)5iuK  \viLii  UiCijymiiuUiet-    the  inferior  oblique  muHcle,  and,  in  its  course,  il 

sends  a  short  and  thick  filament  to  tlie  lenticvilar, 
•or  ophthalmic  ganglion  of  the  sympathotic.  It  is  this  branch  which  is  sujiposed,  through 
the  short  ciliary  nerves  passing  from  the  lenticular  ganglion,  to  furnish  the  motor  influ- 
eace  to  the  iris.  In  its  courses,  this  nerve  receives  a  few  very  delicate  filaments  from  the 
cavernous  plejtua  of  the  sympathetic  and  a  branch  from  the  ophthalmic  division  of 
the  trifacial 

Properties  and  Funttionn  of  the  MoUtr  OeuU  Communis. — Irritation  applied  to  lh« 
root  of  the  third  nerve  in  a  living  animal  produces  contraction  of  tlie  muscles  to  whieli 
it  is  distributed,  but  no  pain.  If  the  irritation,  however,  be  ajrplicd  a  little  farther  on. 
In  the  course  of  the  nerve,  there  are  evidences  of  sensibility,  w  liich  is  readily  explained 
by  its  communications  with  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  trifnciaL  At  its  root,  there- 
fore, this  nerve  is  exclasively  motor,  and  its  functions  are  connected  entirely  with  the 
action  of  muscles. 

Most  of  the  importjtnt  facts  bearing  upon  the  functions  of  the  motor  octili  ore  dearly 
demonstrable  by  dividing  the  nerve  in  a  living  animal  and  are  illustrated  by  cases  of  its 
paralysis  in  the  human  subject.  All  physio! ogistjs  who  have  divided  the  nerve  in  living 
animals  are  agreed  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  following  its  section,  which  depend 
4ipon  paralysis  of  tlie  voluntary  muscles.     These  phenomena  arc  as  follows : 
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1.  Falling  of  the  upper  eyelid,  or  blepharoptosis. 

2.  External  strabismus,  immobility  of  the  eye  (except  in  an  ontward  direction),  ina- 
bility to  rotate  the  eye  on  its  antcro-posterior  axis  in  certain  directions,  with  slight  pro- 
trusion of  the  eye-ball. 

3.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil,  with  a  certain  amount  of  interference  with  the  movements 
of  tlie  iris. 

The  falling  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  constantly  observed  after  division  of  the  third  nerve 
in  living  animals  and  always  follows  its  complete  paralysis  in  the  human  subject  An  ani- 
mal in  which  the  nerve  has  been  divided  cannot  raise  the  lid,  but  can  approximate 
the  lids  more  closely,  by  a  voluntary  effort.  In  the  human  subject,  the  fulling  of  the  lid 
gives  to  the  face  a  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  expression.  The  complete  loss  of 
power  shows  that  the  levator  palpebro)  superioris  muscle  depends  upon  the  third  nerve 
entirely  for  its  motor  filaments.  In  pathology,  external  strabismus  is  very  frequently 
observed  without  falling  of  the  lid,  the  filament  distributed  to  the  levator  muscle  not 
being  affected. 

T!ie  external  strabismus  and  the  immobility  of  the  eyeball  except  in  an  outward  direc- 
tion are  due  to  paralysis  of  the  internal,  superior,  and  inferior  recti  muscles,  the  external 
rectus  acting  without  its  antagonist.  This  condition  requires  no  farther  explanation. 
These  points  are  well  illustrated  by  the  experiment  of  dividing  the  ner\'e  in  rabbits. 
If  the  head  of  the  animal  be  turned  inward,  exposing  the  eye  to  a  bright  light,  the  globe 
will  turn  outward,  by  the  action  of  the  external  rectus ;  but,  if  the  head  be  turned  out- 
ward, the  globe  remains  motionless. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  note  the  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle, 
which  is  also  supplied  by  the  third  nerve.  This  muscle,  acting  from  its  origin  at  the 
inferior  and  internal  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  orbit  to  its  attachment 
at  the  inferior  and  external  part  of  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball,  gives  to  the 
globe  a  movement  of  rotation  on  an  oblique,  horizon tal  axis,  downward  and  backward, 
directing  the  pupil  upward  and  outward.  When  this  muscle  is  paralyzed,  the  superior 
oblique,  having  no  antagonist,  rotates  the  globe  upwanl  and  inward,  directing  the  pupil 
downward  and  outward.  The  action  of  the  obliijue  muscles  is  observed  when  we  move 
the  head  alternately  toward  one  shoulder  and  the  other.  In  the  hnman  subject,  when 
the  inferior  oblique  muscle  on  one  side  is  paralyzed,  the  eye  cannot  move  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  movements  of  the  head,  as  it  does  upon  the  sound  side,  so  as  to  keep  the 
pupil  fixed,  and  the  patient  has  double  vision. 

When  all  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  except  the  external  rectus  and  superior  oblique, 
arc  paralyzed,  as  they  are  hy  section  of  the  third  nerve,  the  globe  is  slightly  protruded, 
simply  by  the  relaxation  of  most  of  its  muscles.  An  opposite  action  is  easily  observed 
in  a  cat  with  the  facial  nerve  divided,  so  that  it  cannot  close  the  lids.  When  the  cornea 
is  touched,  all  of  the  muscles,  particularly  the  four  recti,  act  to  draw  the  globe  into  the 
orbit,  which  allows  the  lid  to  fall  slightly,  and  projects  the  little  membrane  which  serves 
as  a  third  eyelid  in  these  animals. 

Observations  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  third  nerve  upon  the  movements  of 
the  iris  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  in  their  results  as  those  relating  to  the  muscles  of  the 
eyeball.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  nerve  sends  a  filament  to  the  ophthalmic  gan- 
glion of  the  sympathetic,  and  that,  from  this  ganglion,  the  short  ciliary  nerves  take  their 
origin  and  pass  to  the  iris.  The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system  receive  branche**  both 
from  motor  and  sensory  nerves  belonging  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  the  ophthal- 
mic gan;rlion  is  no  excepti<m  to  this  rule.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  division  of 
the  third  nerve  affects  the  movements  of  the  iris,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  bo 
a  direct  influence,  or  an  influence  exerted  primarily  upon  the  ganglion,  not,  perhaps, 
differing  from  the  general  effects  upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia  that  follow  destruction  of 
their  branches  of  communication  with  the  motor  nerves. 

The  most  important  experimental  observations  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the 
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third  nervo  opon  the  iris  are  the  following :  Herbert  Majo  made  ezperimeDts  on  thirty 
pigeons,  living  or  just  killed,  upon  the  action  of  the  optic,  the  third,  and  the  fifth  nerves 
on  the  iris,  lie  states  that,  when  the  third  nerves  are  divided  in  the  cranial  cavity  in  a  liv- 
ing pigeon,  the  pupils  become  fully  diluted  and  do  not  contract  on  the  admission  of  intense 
light ;  and,  when  the  same  nerves  are  pinched  in  the  living  or  dead  bird,  the  pupils  are 
contracted  for  an  instant  on  each  stimulation  of  the  nerves.  The  same  results  follow 
division  or  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves  under  similar  conditions ;  but,  when  the  third 
nerves  have  been  divided,  no  change  in  the  pupil  ensues  upon  irritating  the  entire  or 
divided  optic  nerves. 

The  above  experiments  are  accepted  by  nearly  all  physiological  writers ;  and  the 
assumption  is  that  the  third  nerves  animate  the  muscular  fibres  that  contract  the  pupil, 
tlio  contraction  produced  by  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves  being  reflex  in  its  character. 
Later  observers,  however,  have  carried  their  experiments  somewhat  farther.  Longet 
divided  the  motor  oculi  and  the  optic  nerve  upon  the  right  side.  He  found  that  irrita- 
tion of  the  central  end  of  the  divided  optic  nerve  produced  no  movement  of  the  pupil 
of  the  side  upon  which  the  motor  oculi  had  been  divided,  but  caused  contraction  of  the 
iris  upon  the  opposite  side.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that^  in  amaurosis 
afiVcting  one  eye,  the  iris  upon  the  affected  side  will  not  contract  under  the  stimulus  of 
light  applied  to  the  same  eye,  but  will  act  when  the  uninjured  eye  is  exposed  to  the 
light,  farther  illustrates  the  reflex  action  which  takes  place  through  these  nerves. 

The  reflex  action  by  which  the  iris  is  contracted  is  not  instantaneous,  like  most  of  the 
analogous  phenomena  observed  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  its  operations  are  rather 
characteristic  of  the  sympathetic  system  and  the  non -striated  muscular  tissue.  It  has 
been  found,  also,  by  Bernard,  in  experiments  upon  rabbits,  that  the  pupil  is  not  immedi" 
ately  dilated  after  division  of  the  third  nerve.  The  method  employed  by  Bernard,  intro- 
ducing a  hook  into  the  middle  temporal  fossa  through  the  orbit  and  tearing  the  nerve, 
can  hardly  be  accomplished  without  touching  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  which 
produces  intense  pain  and  is  always  followed  by  a  more  or  less  persistent  contraction  of 
the  pupil.  Several  hours  after  the  operation,  however,  the  pupil  is  generally  found 
dilated,  and  it  may  slowly  contract  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  the  light.  In  one  experi- 
ment, this  occurred  after  the  eye  had  been  exposed  for  an  hour.  But  farther  experi- 
ments by  Bernard  show  that,  although  the  pupil  contracts  feebly  and  slowly  under  the 
stimulus  of  light  after  division  of  tlie  motor  oculi,  it  will  dilate  under  the  influence  of 
belladonna  and  can  be  made  to  contract  by  operating  upon  other  nerves.  It  is  well 
known,  for  example,  that  division  or  irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  produces  contraction  of 
the  pupil.  This  takes  place  after  as  well  as  before  division  of  the  third  nerve.  Section 
of  the  sympathetic  in  the  cervical  region  also  contracts  the  pupil,  and  this  occurs  after 
paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi.  These  facts  show  that  the  third  nerve  is  not  the  only  one 
capable  of  acting  upon  the  iris,  and  that  it  is  not  the  sole  avenue  for  the  transmission 
of  reflex  influences. 

Bernard  also  found  that  galvanization  of  the  motor  oculi  itself  did  not  produce  con- 
traction of  the  pupil,  but  this  result  foUowed  when  he  galvanized  the  ciliary  nerves 
coming  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  Chauveau  states  that,  in  experiments  upon 
horses,  he  has  not  observed  contraction  of  the  pupil  following  galvanization  of  the  motor 
oculi,  although  he  has  sometimes  seen  it  in  rabbits.  At  all  events,  contraction  is  by  no 
means  constant ;  and,  when  it  occurs,  it  probably  depends  upon  stimulation  of  the  ciliary 
nerves  themselves  or  irritation  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  not  upon  stimu- 
lation of  tiro  trunks  of  the  third  pair. 

The  movements  of  the  iris  will  be  treated  of  again,  in  connection  with  the  physiology 
of  vision  ;  but  we  may  here  allude  to  an  interesting  fact  observed  by  Mtlller,  which  relates 
to  the  action  of  the  motores  oculorum.  "When  the  eye  is  turned  inward  by  a  voluntary 
effort,  the  pupil  is  always  contracted ;  and  when  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  made  to 
converge  strongly,  as  in  looking  at  near  objects,  the  contraction  is  very  great. 
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The  following  case,  kindly  sent  for  examination  by  Dr.  Althof,  of  the  New  York  Eye 
Infirmary,  illustrates,  in  the  human  subject,  nearly  all  of  the  phenomena  following  paraly- 
sis of  the  motor  oculi  communis  in  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals : 

The  patient  was  a  girl,  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  complete  paralysis  of  the  nerve 
upon  the  left  side.  There  was  slight  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  complete  ptosis,  with  the 
pupil  moderately  dilated  and  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions  of  light.  The  sight  was 
not  atfected,  but  there  was  double  vision,  except  when  objects  were  placed  before  the 
eyes  so  that  the  axes  were  parallel,  or  when  an  object  was  seen  with  but  one  eye.  The 
axis  of  the  left  eye  was  turned  outward,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  detect  any  deviation 
upward  or  downward.  Upon  causing  the  patient  to  incline  the  head  alternately  to  one 
shonlder  and  the  otiier,  it  was  evident  that  the  affected  eye  did  not  rotate  in  the  orbit 
but  moved  with  the  head.  This  seemed  to  be  a  case  of  complete  and  nncomplicated 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve. 

PatheticuSy  or  Trochlearis  [Fourth  Nerce), 

Except  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  motor  ocuU  communis  upon  the  iris,  the  pa- 
theticus  is  to  be  classed  with  the  other  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeball.  Its  physiology 
is  extremely  simple  and  resolves  itself  into  the  action  of  a  single  muscle,  the  superior 
oblique.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  only  to  describe  its  origin,  distribution,  and 
connections. 

Phyniological  Anatomy, — The  apparent  origin  of  the  patheticus  is  from  the  superior 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum ;  but  it  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  valve  of  Vieussens.  The 
deep  roots,  which  are  covered  by  an  extremely  thin  layer  of  nerve-substance,  can  be 
traced,  passing  from  without  inward,  to  the  following  parts :  One  filament  is  lost  in  the 
snbstxmce  of  the  peduncles ;  other  filaments  pass  from  before  backward  into  the  valve 
of  Vieussens  and  are  lust,  and  a  few  pass  into  the  frenulum ;  a  few  filaments  pass  back- 
ward and  are  lost  in  tlio  corpora  quadrigemina ;  but  the  greatest  number  pass  to  the 
median  line  and  decussate  with  corresponding  filaments  from  the  opposite  side.  The 
decussation  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  fourth  nerves  has  the  same  physiological  signifi- 
cance as  the  decussation  of  the  roots  of  the  third.  From  this  origin,  the  patheticus  passes 
into  the  orbit  by  the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  is  distributed  to  the  superior  oblique  muscle 
of  the  eyeball.  In  the  cavernous  sinus,  it  receives  branches  of  communication  from  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth,  but  these  arc  not  closely  united  with  the  nerve.  A  small 
branch  passes  into  the  tentorium,  and  one  joins  the  lachrymal  nerve,  these,  however, 
being  exclusively  sensitive  and  coming  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth.  It  also 
receives  a  few  filaments  from  the  synjpathetic. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Patheticus. — Direct  observations  upon  the  patheticus 
•in  living  animals  have  shown  that  it  is  motor,  and  its  galvanization  excites  contraction 
of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  only.  The  question  of  the  function  of  the  nerve,  there- 
fore, resolves  itself  simply  into  the  mode  of  action  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle.  This 
muscle  arises  just  above  the  inner  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  passes  forward,  along  the 
upper  wall  of  the  orbit  at  its  inner  angle,  to  a  little  cartilaginous  ring  which  serves  as  a 
pulley.  From  its  orijrin  to  this  jmint  it  is  muscular.  Its  tendon  becomes  rounded  just 
before  it  passes  through  tlie  pulley,  where  it  makes  a  sharp  curve,  passes  outward  and 
slightly  backward,  and  becomes  spread  out  to  be  attached  to  the  globe  at  tfie  superior 
and  external  ])art  of  its  posterior  hemisphere.  It  acts  upon  the  eyeball  from  the  pulley 
at  the  upper  and  inner  portion  of  the  orbit  as  the  fixed  point  and  rotates  the  eye  upon 
an  oblique,  horizontal  axis,  from  below  upward,  from  without  inward,  and  from  behind 
forward.  By  its  action,  the  pupil  is  directed  downward  and  outward.  It  is  the  direct 
antagonist  of  the  inferior  oblique,  the  action  of  which  has  been  described  in  connection 
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witli  tUe  motor  oculi  eominuniA.  When  the  patheticus  is  paralvzetl,  llie  eTeltall  h  im- 
movaUlOf  (18  far  &s  rotation  ia  cancerned  ;  and,  when  the  head  b  mo%  ed  t«>ward  llie  ftlH>u}* 
der,  the  eye  does  not  rotate  to  maintuin  the  globe  in  the  same  relative  position,  and  we 
have  double  vision. 


4 
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1,  tntnk  of  tbe  tnotctrfirult  runttnntilB,  nwlth  H»  X/ranrht* 
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Motor  Octiti  £it*ttrriuii^  or  Af/diicens  {Sixth  Nerve). 

Like  the  patheticus,  the  motor  ocuJi  externum  is  distributed  to  but  a  f»ingle  muscle,  tbe 
externnl  rectua.  Its  uses,  therefore,  are  apparent  from  a  stodjr  of  Hs  distnbuticm  and 
properties. 

Phytiiologknl  Anatomy. — The  apparent  f>rigin  of  the  sixth  nerve  is  from  the  groore 
which  separates  tho  anteriur  corpus  ijyrauiidale  of  tbe  medulla  oblongata  from  the  poas 
Varolii,  and  from  the  iij)per  portion  of  the  medulla  and  the  lower  portion  td'  the  pona 
next  the  frroove.  Its  orifnu  at  tliis  point  [a  by  two  roots :  an  infei'ior,  which  is  the  larger, 
and  ooiueii  from  the  corpua  pynimidsde;  and  a  superior  root,  sometimes  wanting,  which 
seems  to  come  From  the  lower  portion  of  the  pon8»  All  aiiatondsts  are  ajrreed  timt  tht> 
deep  fibres  of  origin  of  this  nerve  pass  to  the  irr.ny  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  tViurth  rcn- 
tiicle.  Vulpian  has  followed  these  fibres  to  withiii  about  iwo-fit'lhs  of  an  inch  of  the 
median  line,  but  they  could  not  be  traced  beyond  tliis  point.  It  is  not  known  t!jot  the 
fibres  of  the  two  sides  decussate.  From  this  origin,  the  nerve  passes  into  the  orbit  by  Ihd 
sphenoidal  fissure  and  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  extenial  rectus  muscle  of  thc>  ejTo- 
ball*  III  the  cavernous  sinus,  it  anastomoses  with  tlie  symjuithetic  through  the  carotid 
plexus  and  Meckers  ganglion.  It  also  receives  sensitive  tilnments  from  the  ophthaltnic 
branch  of  the  fifth.  It  is  stated  by  some  anatomists  that  this  nerve  occnsionally  semis  a 
small  filament  to  the  ophtlialmie  ganglion  j  and  it  is  supposed  by  Longet  that  this  branch, 
which  h  exceptional,  exists  in  those  cases  in  which  paralysis  of  the  motor  oculi  com- 
munis,  wliich  usually  furnishes  all  the  motor  filaments  to  this  ganglion,  is  not  attended 
with  immobility  of  the  iris, 

I^roperiU%  and  Fnnctiom  of  the  Motor  OcuU  Exttrnui. — Direct  experiments  h«Vfl 
ftliown  that  the  motor  ocnli  externua  is  entirely  Insensible  at  its  origin,  its  stimulatloxi 
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I  producing  cotitrikction  of  ttio  extomal  roctUB  muscle  nod  no  pain.    The  same  experiments 

[  illustnite  tli«  iunetiun  of  the  nerro,  inasmuch  ns  its  irntAticin  is  tbilowed  by  powertul 

rontrttction  of  the  muscle  and  devintion  of  the  eve  outward.    Dintjioti  of  the  norvc  in  the 

lower  nnimald  or  its  paralysis  iu  the  human  t^ubjcct  i»  attended  with  internal,  or  con- 

jTcrj^ing  JstTabismus,  due  to  the  unopposed  action  of  the  internal  rectuii  muscle. 

With  rejufttrd  to  tlie  ti-iHOfiated  tuuvement**  of  the  eyeball,  it  is  a  eurious  tact  that  all 
I  uf  the  mujK^les  of  the  eye  that  have  a  tendency  to  direct  the  pupil  inwaril  or  to  produce 
I  the  simple  movements  upward  and  downward,  viz.,  the  internal^  inferior,  and  superior 
[fecti^  are  animated  by  a  single  nerve^  the  motor  oculi  communis,  this  nerve  aim  supplying 
{the  liifermr  ohliiiae;  and  that  each  muscle  that  bus  a  tendency  to  move  the  globe  so  as 
I  to  direct  the  pupil  outward,  except  the  Inferior  oblique,  viz.,  tbe  superior  oblique  and 
the  cxtenial  rectust,  ia  suppliLMl  by  a  spodal  nerve.  The  various  movements  of  the  eyeball 
]  will  be  studied  more  minutely  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  vision* 

Motor  Serves  of  the  Face, 

The  motor  nerrea  of  the  face  are,  the  email,  or  motor  root  of  the  fifth,  and  the  portio 
[dara  of  the  seventh,  or  the  facial.  The  first  of  these  nerves  is  distributed  to  the  deep 
[muaclff?,  those  coneerueij  in  the  act  of  mastication;  and  the  second,  the  facial,  su(»pUes 
[the  sn()er6cial  muscles  of  the  face  and  is  sometimes  ca11e<i  the  nerve  of  expression, 
IThe^si^  nerves  are  not  so  simple  in  their  anatomy  and  physiology  as  the  motor  nerves  ot 
I  the  eyeball*  The  nerve  of  mastication,  at  Its  origin,  is  deeply  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  and  \%  ex  posted  and  opt^ated  upon  with  difficulty.  It  passes  out  of  tfie  cranium, 
(closely  united  with  one  of  the  great  sensitive  branches  of  the  lifth,  and  its  distribution 
^bisen  must  successfully  studied  hy  experiments  in  which  it  is  divided  in  the  cranial 
ty.  The  origin  of  the  facial  is  also  reach^l  with  great  ditlicalty.  It  coriHuunicates 
(with  other  nerve.<«,  and  its  physiology  had  lieen  motit  satisfactorily  studied  by  dividing  it 
[At  ita  origin  or  in  diU'erent  portions  of  its  course.  In  treating  of  tliese  nerves,  we  shall 
I'fir^t,  as  ia  tlie  case  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  study  their  properties  at  their  roots, 
[noting  the  phenomena  following  their  fralvanization  and  section.  It  will  be  neces- 
|»ary,  also,  to  describe  their  origin  and  distribution,  as  far  as  has  been  aiiceriuined  by 
Dtion. 

Xlerm  of  Mastication  (the  SmaU^  or  Motor  Hoot  of  the  Fifth  -Serve). 

Tlie  motor  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  entirely  distinct  from  its  sensitive  [portion,  nntil 
tit  emergen  from  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  foramen  ovaleu     It  is  then  closely  united  with 

[the  inferior  maxUhiry  branch  of  the  large  root;  but  at  its  origin  it  has  been  sliown  to  be 
Diotof,  and  its  section  in  the  cruiaal  cavity  has  demonstrated  its  distribution  to  a  par- 

Iticular  set  of  muscles. 


Phy^iolfHjkal  Anatomff  qfthe  Xerte  qf  Mmtienti&n, — The  apparent  origin  of  the  fifth 
aerve  is  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  pons  VHroIii.  The  small,  or  motor  root  arises 
a  point  ft  little  higher  and  ne^irer  the  median  line  than  the  largo  root,  firom  which 
jit  is  separated  by  a  few  iibres  of  the  white  8nhf*tance  of  the  porL^,  At  the  point  of 
Rpparent  origin,  the  small  root  presents  trom  six  to  eight  rounded  filaments.  If  a  tliin 
ayer  of  the  pons  covering  these  filaments  be  romoved,  tlie  roots  will  be  found  pene* 
Irating  its  substance,  becoming  flattened,  passing  under  the  superior  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  gfting  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  At  this  point,  they 
change  their  direction,  passing  now  from  without  inward  and  from  behind  forward  toward 
[the  me<l»an  line,  the  fibres  diverging  rapidly.  The  posterior  fibres  pass  to  the  median  line, 
ftnd  certain  of  thorn  decussate  with  the  fibres  from  the  opposite  side,  The  anterior 
Bbres  jiHAA  toward  the  aipieduct  of  Sylvius  and  are  lost.  The  fibres  become  changed 
I  their  character  when  they  arc  followed  inward  beyond  the  anterior  wall  of  the  fourth 
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Tentricle.    Here  tbey  lose  their  white  color,  become  gray,  and  preseDt  nnmerou^  globa 
of  gray  substance  between  their  filaments. 

From  the  origin  above  de^cnbod,  the  small  root  passes  beneath  the  gaDglion  of  ilt 
— from  which  it  sometimes,  tljou^^h  not  cont»tontly,  receives  a  fiJameut  of  eommuiiicatiim— 
lies  behind  the  interior  maiillary  branch  of  the  large  root,  and  pasaes  out  of  the  cruttud 
cavity  by  the  foramen  ovale.  Within  tlie  cranium,  tlie  two  roots  are  distinct ;  hot,  afl*r 
the  small  root  jtasaGs  through  the  foramen,  it  is  united  by  a  mutual  interlacemciit  of 
fibres  with  the  sensitive  branch. 

The  course  of  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth  possesses  little  physiological  interest.  It  is 
sufficient  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve»  made  np  of  the 
motor  root  and  the  interior  madllary  branch  of  the  sensitive  root,  just  after  it  pus«e$  out 
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by  the  foramen  ovale,  «livitles  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  anterior 
branch,  which  \^  the  stnaller,  is  composed  almof^t  entirely  of  motor  iilaments  and  is  distrib- 
nt4;d  to  the  muscles  of  mafitication.  It  gives  otf  five  branches.  The  first  of  these  passes 
to  be  distributed  to  the  massetcr  mtisclcj  in  its  course  occasionally  giving  off  a  stnatt 
branch  to  the  temporal  muscle  and  a  filament  to  the  articulation  of  the  inferior  maxiDn 
with  the  temporal  bone.  Tlie  two  tleep  temporal  branches  are  distributed  to  the  tetii* 
poral  muscle.  The  buccal  branch  sends  filaments  to  the  external  pterygoid  and  to  the  ten 
poral  muscle,  and  a  small  branch  is  di.stributed  to  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle.  From  ( 
posterior  branoh,  which  is  chiefly  sensitive  but  contains  some  motor  filaments^  branchei 
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Fient  to  the  raylo-hjoitl  lunscle  and  to  the  antwor  belly  of  tlio  dipistric.     In  aildition, 
lie  motor  brunch  of  the  fifth  fiends  filamcnta  to  tbo  tensor  mu»ck'S  of  the  velum  fuilati. 

The  uhovc   :  ri  tshows,  in  general  t<:Tm?,  the  distribution  cif  tlie  nervi?  i>t  rnnsti- 

atiori,  withuu;  uto  consideration  its  variou«  anastoraos*^s,  the  riiopl  iriiportant  of 

j^hich  m*©  with  ih^  lucial.  Plijsiological  expt-rinjents  have  «howii  that  Uie  huoi^inutor 
nasi'le  received  no  motor  filaments  from  the  tittU  but  is  tjui>plied  entirely  by  the  liiciiih 
The  buccal  brancli  of  the  tifth  sends  motor  filamentB  only,  to  tlie  external  jitcrygoid  and 
lie  temporal,  its  tioal  branches  of  distribution  being  sensitive  and  goin^  to  integuinont 
iid  to  tnucons  membrane. 

In  treating  of  the  function  of  digestion^  ifo  have  given  a  table  of  the  muftclcs  of  mas- 

ication^  with  a  de«rription  of  tlieir  action.     It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  thit*  talde  thot 

the  following  muscles  depress  the  lower  jaw ;  viz,,  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  tho 

aylo-hyoid,  the  genio-hyoid,  and  the  platysina  myoides.     Of  these,  the  digaMric  and  tho 

fuylo-hyoid  are  animated  by  the  motor  root  of  tho  fifth  ;  tho  genio-hyoid  is  9up)ilied  by 

BIament«  from  the  subbngua! ;  and  tlie  phitysma  royoides,  by  branches  from  the  facial 

■nd  from  the  cervical  plexus.     All  of  the  muscles  which  elevate  the  lower  jaw  and  move 

It  laterally  and  antero-postjeriorly,  viz*,   the  temporal,  njasaeter,  and  the  internal  and 

|ttternal  pterygoids  (tlic  mtisclca  most  actively  concerned  in  raasticationj  are  animated 

by  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth. 


B 


Properties  anrl  Functions  of  the  Ncrte  of  Ma^tkatwn. — The  anatomical  distribution 

of  the  small  VQ<}i  of  the  fifth  nerve  point**  at  once  to  its  function.     Clmrles  Bell,  whose 

ileasof  the  nerves  xvere  derived  almost  entirely  from  their  anatomy,  called  it  tlie  nerve 

df  mastication,  in  1821,  although  he  does  not  f*tate  that  any  experiments  were  made  with 

f  regiird  to  its  function.     AM  anatomical  and  physiological  writers  aince  that  lime  have 

|tdo|)ted  this  view.     It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  galvanize  the  rrx>t  in  the 

eraniol  cavity  in  a  living  anijnal ;  but  it^  galvanization  in  animals  just  killed  detei'mines 

rery  marketl  movemeuts  of  tho  lower  jaw.     Exi^oriments  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 

[>hy-»tolt«gical  properties  of  the  small  root,  which  is  without  doubt  solely  a  nerve  of  iur»tiou* 

The  observations  upon  the  division  of  the  fifth  pair  in  tho  cranial  cavity  are  most 

pinteresting  in  connection  with  the  functions  of  its  sensitive  branches,  and   will  he 
eferred  to  in  detail  io  treating  of  the  properties  of  the  large  root.    In  addition  to 
Ihe  loss  of  sensibility  following  section  of  the  en- 
lire  ncrve^  Bernard  has  carefully  noted  the  effects 
[>f  division  of  the  umall  root,  which  cannot  be 

|ftvoided  in  the  operation.     In  rabbits,  the  parnly- 
iisof  the  muscles  of  mastication  upon  one  side, 

[ftnd  the  consequent  action  of  the  mui^clcs  upon  the 
mraffected  side  only,  produce,  a  few  days  after 
Jio  operation,  a  remarkable  change  in  the  appear- 
ttce  of  the  incisor  teeth.     Ab  the  teeth  in  these 

|inimals  are  gradually  worn  away  in  tnaslication 
ind  reproduced,  the  lower  jaw  being  deviated  by 

lllie  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  «K)und  side,  the    f^^ 

llipper  incisor  of  one  side  and  the  lower  incisor  of         * 
bo  other  touch  each  other  but  slightly  and  the    a 
etb  are  worn  unevenly.     This  makes  the  line    ^    , 
Df  oooract  between  the  four  incisors,  when  the 

jaws  are  closed,  obliqne  instead  of  horizontaL     We  have  often  divided  the  fifth  j*njr  in 
llie  cranial  cavity  in   rabbits,  by  the  methcKl  employed  by  Magendie  and  Bernard,  and 

"  tare  repeftt<*dly  verified  these  observations. 

There  is  little  left  to  say  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  in  addition  to  our  descriptioD  of  the  action  of  the  moscles  of  mastication,  contained 
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in  the  chapters  on  digestion,  except  as  regards  the  action  of  the  filaments  sent  to  the 
muscles  of  the  velom  palati.  In  deglutition,  the  muscles  of  mastication  are  indirectly 
involved.  This  act  cannot  he  well  performed  unless  the  mouth  be  closed  by  these  muscles. 
When  the  food  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  velum  palati,  muscles  are  brought  into 
action  which  render  this  membrane  tense,  so  that  the  opening  is  adapted  to  the  size  of 
the  alimentary  bolus.  Tliese  muscles  are  animated  by  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth.  This 
nerve,  then,  is  not  only  the  nerve  of  mastication,  animating  all  of  the  muscles  concerned 
in  this  act,  except  two  of  the  most  unimportant  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw  (the  genio- 
hyoid and  the  platysma  myoides),  but  it  is  concerned  indirectly  in  deglutition. 

Facial  Nerve^  or  Nerve  of  Expression  {the  Portio  Dura  of  the  Seventh 

Nerve), 

The  facial,  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Willis,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cranial  nerves.  Its  anatomical  relations  are  quite  intri- 
cate, and  its  communications  with  other  nerves,  very  numerous.  As  far  as  can  bo  deter- 
mined by  experiments  upon  living  animals,  this  nerve  is  exclusively  motor  at  its  origin; 
but  in  its  course  it  presents  anastomoses  with  the  sympathetic,  with  branches  of  the  fifth, 
and  with  the  cervical  nerves,  undoubtedly  receiving  sensory  filaments.  While  the  chief 
physiological  interest  attached  to  this  nerve  depends  upon  its  action  upon  muscles,  it  is 
important  to  study  its  origin,  distribution,  and  communications. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Facial  Nerte. — The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  Las  its 
apparent  origin  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  groove  between 
the  olivary  and  the  restiform  body,  just  below  the  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  its  trunk 
being  internal  to  the  trunk  of  the  portio  mollis,  or  auditory  nerve.  It  is  separated  from 
the  auditory  by  the  two  filaments  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  intermediary  nerve 
of  Wrisberg,  or  the  portio  inter  duram  et  mollem.  As  this  little  nerve  joins  the  facinl, 
it  must  be  included  in  its  root. 

Tlicre  are  certain  pathological  considerations  which  render  the  deep,  or  real  origin  of 
the  facial  a  question  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  In  hemiplegia  due  to  injury 
of  the  substance  of  the  encephalon,  particularly  from  hsemorrhage,  there  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face.  It  has  been  observed  that, 
in  certain  cases,  the  facial  paralysis  exists  upon  the  same  side  as  the  hemiplegia  (the  side 
opposite  to  the  cerebral  lesion),  while  in  others,  the  palsy  of  the  face  is  upon  the  same  side 
as  the  lesion,  the  general  hemiplegia  being,  as  usual,  upon  the  opposite  side.  To  explain 
these  phenomena  theoretically,  we  must  assume  that,  in  some  cases,  the  brain-lesion  is  to 
be  located  at  a  point  where  it  involves  the  filaments  of  origin  of  the  facial  (following 
them  from  without  inward)  before  they  decussate,  which  would  produce  facial  paralysis 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  and  none  upon  the  side  afiected  with  general  hemiplegia; 
while,  in  other  cases,  the  injury  to  the  brain  involves  the  roots  of  the  facial  after  they 
have  decussated,  wlien  the  paralysis  of  the  face  would  be  upon  the  same  side  as  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  would  bo  interesting  to  see  how  far  these  pathological 
facts,  with  their  theoretical  explanation,  correspond  with  anatomical  researches  into  the 
real  origin  of  the  nerves. 

Many  anatomists  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  fibres  of  the  facial  from  their  point  of 
emergence  from  the  encephalon  to  their  true  origin,  but  with  results  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. At  the  present  day,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  fibres  pass  inward, 
with  one  or  two  deviations  from  a  straight  course,  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
where  they  spread  out  and  become  fan-shaped.  In  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  cer- 
tain of  the  fibres  have  been  thought  to  terminate  in  the  cells  of  the  gray  substance,  and 
others  have  been  traced  to  the  median  line,  where  they  decussate ;  the  course  of  most  of 
the  fibres,  however,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  established. 
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It  ia  ovidcnt,  from  pbjrsiulo^rnl  experimt'irU,  tliat  the  tleeassation  of  tbo  fibres  in  the 

fluor  yf  tlio  fourth  ventricle  itself  is  n€»t  very  iwportjint,     Vulpian  has  made,  in  do|?8  and 

Irabbit^^  a  lua^itudinul  suction  in  the  uuddlc  line  of  tlie  ventricle^  wluch  would  nooif^nrily 

bav^  divided  the  fibres  pass-ing  from  tmo  sidv  to  the  other,  without  producing  uutabl** 

Iprtraljfsiii  cd'  iiw  facial  nerves  upon  either  sitk*.     Tins  single  fact  is  sutljoient  to  show  that 

fthe  maio  decu>i<iatiim  of  the  fibres  animatrng  the  uiusdes  of  the  face  takes  place,  if  at  alt, 

It  same  other  fiotnt. 

The  patbolugieal  fai-tit  bearing  upon  the  questum  of  decussation  of  the  lilaments  of 
^HfTin  of  the  facial  have  long  been  recognized.  They  are,  in  brief,  as  fuHows:  When 
Ihere  is  a  lu^on  of  the  brain-sabstaoce  anterior  to  the  pons  Varolii,  the  pbenouiena  due 
^»  paralysis  of  the  facial  are  observed  upon  the  »anje  side  as  the  hemiplegia,  opposite  tlie 
|iue  of  iiyury  to  the  brain.    When  the  lesion  is  eitber  in  the  pone  or  below  it,  the  face  is 
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Sccted  uimii  tin-  Hiime  side,  and  not  upon  the  side  of  the  hemipie^rui.     In  \*iew  of  thefie 
Ifocts,  tlie  rctnarknble  phenomenon  of  hemiplegia  upon  one  side  and  facial  paralysis  upon 
|ilie  other  i}*  regarded  as  indicating',  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the  injury  to  the  brain  has 
currcd  upon  the  game  side  as  tlie  facial  puralyj*is,  either  within  or  posterior  to  the  pons 
VaroltL     It  b  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  farther  dlscnssion  of  these  facts,  which  are 
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accepted  by  nearly  all  writers  upon  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  may  be  regarded 
as  settled ;  and  the  only  question  is,  how  far  they  can  be  explained  by  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  facial  have  been  traced  to  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  a  few  decussate,  but  the  rest  are  lost.  The  question  now 
is,  whether  or  not  the  fibres  pass  up  through  the  pons  and  decussate  above,  as  the  patho- 
logical facts  just  noted  would  seem  to  indicate.  Anatomical  researches  upon  this  point 
are  entirely  unsatisfactory ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  decussation  has  never  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  pathological  observations,  nevertheless,  remain ;  and,  however  indefi- 
nite anatomical  researches  may  have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lesions  in  one-half 
of  the  pons  affect  the  facial  upon  the  same  side,  while  lesions  nbove  have  a  crossed 
action.  The  most  that  we  can  say  upon  tliis  point  is,  that  it  is  a  reasonable  inference 
from  pathological  facts  that  the  nerves  decussate  anterior  to  the  pons. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  describe  in  a  general  way  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  facial.  The  main  root  of  the  facial,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  delicate 
intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg  pass  together  into  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  meatus,  the  facial  and  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  enter  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii, 
following  its  course  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  the  aqueduct, 
the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  presents  a  little  ganglioform  enlargement,  of  a  reddish  color,  which 
has  been  shown  to  contain  nerve-cells.  The  main  root  and  the  intermediary  nerve  then 
unite  and  form  the  common  trunk  of  the  facial,  which  emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity 
by  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

In  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  the  facial  gives  off'  numerous  branches,  as  follows : 

1.  The  large  petrosal  branch  is  given  ofiT  at  the  ganglioform  enlargement  and  goes 
to  MeckePs  ganglion. 

2.  The  small  petrosal  branch  is  given  off"  at  the  ganglioform  enlargement  or  a  very 
short  distance  beyond  it,  and  passes  to  the  otic  ganglion. 

8.  A  small  branch,  the  tympanic,  is  distributed  to  the  stapedius  muscle. 

4.  The  chorda  tympani,  a  branch  of  great  physiological  interest,  passes  through  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  joins  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division 
of  the  fifth  as  it  passes  between  the  two  pterygoid  muscles,  with  which  nerve  it  becomes 
closely  united. 

5.  Opposite  to  the  point  of  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani,  a  communicating  branch 
passes  between  the  facial  and  the  pneumogastric,  connecting  these  nerves  by  a  double 
inosculation. 

The  ^vQ  branches  above  described  are  given  of  in  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii.  The  fol- 
lowing branches  are  given  off  after  the  nerve  has  emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity  : 

1.  Just  after  the  facial  has  passed  out  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  it  sends  a  small 
communicating  branch  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  According  to  Sappey,  this 
branch  is  sometimes  wanting. 

2.  The  posterior  auricular  nerve  is  given  off  by  the  facial  a  little  below  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen.  Its  superior  branch  is  distributed  to  the  retrahens  aurem  and  the 
attollens  aurem.  In  its  course,  this  nerve  receives  a  communicating  branch  of  consider- 
able size  from  the  cervical  plexus,  by  the  auricularis  magnus.  It  sends  some  filaments 
to  the  integument.  The  inferior,  or  occii)ital  branch,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  occipital  portion  of  the  occipito-fron talis  muscle  and  to  the  integument. 

3.  The  digastric  branch  is  given  off  near  the  root  of  the  posterior  auricular.  It  is 
distributed  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle.  In  its  course,  it  anastomoses 
with  filaments  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  From  the  plexus  formed  by  this  anas- 
tomosis, filaments  are  given  off  to  the  digastric  and  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle. 

4.  Near  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  a  small  branch  is  given  off,  which  is  distributed 
exclusively  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle. 

5.  Near  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  or  sometimes  a  little  above  it,  a  long  and  exceed- 
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IV  1;  :  iirjuo  in'uneh  is  given  oflT,  whidi  i*  not  noticed  in  most  works  nn  anntomv.  It  is 
i]  -  :i  .  1,  liowevt*r,  by  HirschftOtl,  trntlcT  tiKt  numo  of  iho  lingual  bruDch.  It  pa88e!* 
h  iiifHl  liiQ  jit) lo-plmrjnjrettl  njusdc,  trnd  tljeii  by  the  gidcs  of  tito  pburynx  to  tlio  base 
.4  i\io  tun^riw.  In  itw  cuurst?,  it  roeeiv<>s  o««i  or  two  branches  from  tla'  i^loMO*iitiaryng\^al 
ii(5nre,  wbieii  iire  uujirj)'  as  lur^t?  us  tiiu  ori*riiml  brunch  from  the  fufial,  A»  it  passsca  ta 
the  busts  of  the  tongue,  it  ttnai*toiiio«ca  again  by  iiumeroui*  tilajnent«  with  tho  gla««o- 
pharrti^«>a].  It  tiien  scnd^  f!lam«nta  of  d'mtribntion  to  the  inat*ous  membrune,  and  iinuJly 
puASi^B  to  the  BtjIo-)yrlos^8  and  the  palato-glossus  muscle* 

riuving  given  off  tliese  branches,  the  trunk  of  the  facia]  passes  Uirough  the  parotid 
gland,  dividing  into  its  two  great  terminal  branches; 

1,  The  tcrni»oro-facial  branchy  the  larger,  pas^*s  upward  and  forward  to  b©  distrib- 
atcd  to  the  stiperlioial  mnsdes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face ;  viz.,  the  attnibens  utirem, 
the  frontal  portitm  of  the  occipito-frontalii?,  the  obicularis  palpebraniin,  corrugator  anper- 
ctlii,  prramidalis  nasi,  levator  labii  superioriB,  loviitor  lubii  siiperioris  die'jtio  nasi,  tho 
dilators  and  C4onipre$sord  of  the  nose^  part  of  tho  buccinator^  the  levator  angtili  ori«if  and 
the  xjgonmtic  mnBclea*  la  its  course,  it  receives  brancties  of  communication  front  the 
anrlculo*  temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  It  joins  also  witli  the  ternjioral 
bmnch  of  tho  ttupcrior  maxillary  and  with  brauchet*  of  the  ot»bthalniic.  In  it^  couraCf  it 
that  becomes  a  mixed  nerve  and  is  distributed  in  part  to  integament. 

S.  Tho  cervico-facial  nerve  passei*  dciwnwartl  and  forward  to  supply  the  buccinator^ 
orbiculariii  oria,  risorius,  kvator  labii  inferioris,  dopreasor  labii  ioferioria^  depressor  angoli 
^oris,  and  platysma. 

Summary  qf  the  Anctsfom&sts  and  Dittrihuti^tn  0/  the  Facial. — In  tho  a<|aa!»dnctua 

Pallopii*  filaments  of  commonicatiun  go  to  McckeVs  ganglion  and  the  otic  gunghdn  of 

the  sympathetic.     The  chorda  tympani  joins  tho  lingual  branch  of  tho  inferior  maxil- 

llary  divwion  of  the  fifth,     A  bnuich  is  also  sent  to  the  pneumoga^tric.     Aft^cr  the  nerve 

bas  pas?icd  out  by  the  stylo-raaatoid  fornmen,  it   sends  a  communicating  brunch  to  tho 

idiarynjreaK  and  receives  a  bninch  from  the  auricularis  magnus.     Jt  unastomoseSi 

,  ontside  of  the  cranium,  with  the  glo*«o-pharyngeaL     In  the  course  of  the  nerve,  it 

|rcceives  anastomosing  filaments  from  the  three  gn?at  divisions  of  the  fiflh. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  faciaU  in  its  course,  receives  nuraeroun  filaments  from  the  great 

sitive  nerve  of  the  face.     Certain  of  its  fibres  of  distribntion  go  to  integument. 

Tho  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  are  the  stnpe<lias,  and  probably  the  tcn«or  tyin- 

pani,  of  the  internal  ear,  tlie  muscles  of  the  external  car,  tJje  oecipito-fnnitnlis,  the  pos- 

Llerior  Mly  of  the  digastric,  the  stylohyoid,  the  stylo-glossns,  and  the  palato-^'luMUs, 

[The  two  great  branches  of  distribution,  the  teniporo- facial  and  the  cervict>-racinl,  are 

I  distributed  to  all  of  the  suf>erficial  muscles  of  the  fnce»  leaving  the  deep  roi»scles.  or  tho 

Imnscles  of  mnsttication,  to  be  supplied  by  the  motor  root  of  tho  fiftli.     Jn  addition,  it 

plies  in  part  the  platysma  myoides. 

Prop^Hm  and  f\inetkfu  0/  (Km  Fanial  Xerve, — It  has  long  been  recognized  that  Uio 

llaciai  i^  the  moU^r  nerve  of  the  siHH^rficiul  muscles  of  the  face,  and  that  its  division  pro- 

kdui!«s  paralvHis  of  motion  and  no  marked  effects  upon  sensation.     It  is  evident,  jilsi>, 

llrom  the  numerous  communications  of  the  facial  with  the  fil>h,  that  if  probably  contains 

|iQ  its  course  sensitive  fibres.     Indeed,  all  who  have  operated  upon  this  nerve  have  found 

thftt  it  IS  slightly  sen:*itive  alter  it  bos  emerged  from  tho  cranial  cavity.    It  is  a  question^ 

however,  of  great  importance  to  det*rn\ine  wliether  or  not  the  facial  be  endowed  wifli 

|#en9ibility  by  virtue  of  its  own  fibres  of  orisrin.     The  main  ri>ot  is  et-idently  from  the 

uotor  tract,  resembles  the  anterior  roots  (tf  the  !ci>inal  nerves,  and  is  distributed  to  mus- 

Iclca ;  but  this  i^  joined  by  the  intermediary  nerve  of  WrisbL-rg,  which  jirL-stdts  a  *«mall 

ement,  undoubtedly  containing  nerve-oella,  somewhat  analogous   to  tho  ganglia 

[  the  po*it«*rior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 

Direct  observations  upon  the  properties  of  the  facial  as  it  penetrates  the  auditory 
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canal,  and  before  it  has  received  any  anastomosing  branches  from  sensitive  nerves,  must 
be  to  a  certain  extent  unsatisfactory.  All  who  have  experimented  upon  the  nerves  know 
that  the  pain  and  depression  whicti  attend  so  serious  an  operation  as  that  of  exposing 
the  roots  of  a  nerve  in  the  cranial  cavity  are  sufficient  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  the 
parts  be  in  a  condition  to  exhibit  a  slight  degree  of  sensibility,  which  the  nerves  may 
possess  when  perfectly  normal.  Magendie  and  Bernard,  who  have  exposed  the  roots  of 
origin  of  the  facial,  state  unreservedly  that  they  are  absolutely  insensible ;  but  Longet 
very  justly  remarks  that  the  conditions  under  which  such  observations  are  made  have 
not  been,  in  his  hands,  sufficiently  favorable  to  admit  of  a  rigorous  conclusion  upon  this 
point.  The  testimony  of  direct  experimentation  is  in  favor  of  the  insensibility  of  the 
facial  at  its  origin.  It  is  true  that  the  intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg  has  a  certain  ana- 
tomical resemblance  to  the  sensitive  nerves,  chiefly  by  virtue  of  its  ganglioforra  enlarge- 
ment ;  but  direct  experiments  are  wanting  to  show  that  it  is  actually  sensitive.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  reason  conclusively  from  its  anatomical  characters  alone. 
The  most  convenient  way  to  consider  the  functions  of  the  facial  will  be  to  take  up 
teriatim  the  properties  and  distribution  of  its  different  branches. 

-  Functions  of  the  Branches  of  the  Facial  within  the  Aqueduct  of  Fallopius. — The  first 
branch,  the  large  petrosal,  is  the  motor  root  of  Meckd's  ganglion.  This  will  be  referred 
to  again  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic  system.  The  second  branch,  the  small  petro- 
sal, is  one  of  the  motor  roots  of  the  otic  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  The  third  branch, 
the  tympanic,  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the  stapedius  muscle.  The  second  and  third 
branches  will  be  again  considered  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  the  internal  ear. 
The  fourth  branch,  the  chorda  tyrapani,  is  so  important  that  it  demands  special  consid- 
eration. The  fifth  branch  is  given  off  opposite  the  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani  and 
passes  to  the  pneumogastric,  to  which  nerve  it  probably  supplies  motor  filaments.  We 
have  already  seen,  in  studying  the  properties  of  the  roots  of  the  facial,  that,  in  this 
branch,  sensory  filaments  pass  from  the  pneumogastric  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  sen- 
sory connections  of  the  facial. 

Functions  of  the  Chorda  Tympani. — This  branch  passes  between  the  bones  of  the  ear 
and  through  the  tympanic  cavity  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division 

of  the  fifth,  which  it  joins  at  an  acute  angle, 

»s  ^ — 1 sj      J^         _-!         between  the  pterygoid   muscles.     It  has 

been  a  question  whether  this  nerve  be 
simply  enclosed  in  the  sheath  of  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth  or  be  so  closely  con- 
nected with  it  that  it  cannot  be  traced  to 
a  distinct  distribution.  Upon  this  point 
we  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  oi)inion  of 
Sappey,  who,  as  the  result  of  minute  dis- 
sections, regards  the  union  as  complete, 
"  fibril  to  fibril."  As  regards  the  portion 
of  the  facial  which  furnishes  the  filaments 
of  the  chorda  tympani,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  anatomically  whether  these 
come  from  the  main  root  or  from  the  in- 
termediary nerve  of  Wrisberg,  as  the  fibres 
of  tliese  roots  are  closely  united  before  the 
chorda  tympani  is  given  off. 

The  only  questions  that  we  propose  to 
consider  in  this  connection  relate  to  the 
functions  of  the  chorda  tympani  as  a  nerve  of  gustation,  and  as  it  influences  the  secretion 
of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  chorda  tympani  upon  the 


Pio.  i^l.—CJinrda-ti/mpaninfrrf.  (HlraohfoW.) 
1,  2, 8,  4.  facial  nen^e  passing  through  the  aqua^ductus  Fal- 
Iop!i;  6.  ^ng^lioiortn  enlargement:  6,  great  petrosal 
nerve;  7,  spheno-palatine  ganglion:  8,  small  petrosal 
nerve:  9,  chorda  t>/mpani ;  10.  11,  l>.  18,  various 
branches  of  the  facial;  14,  14,  15,  glo8?o-phar}'ngeaI 
nerve. 
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tasic  111  tlie  lititcrior  portion  of  tlie  ton^'ue.  WitUout  citing  all  of  tlie  exptjri- 
Ul  luithtilotrical  observations  hearing  upon  this  qaet>tiun^  it  i»  sntticirnt  to  state 
Rt,lFrn5t'5  of  dii*ea^e  or  injury  in  which  the  rout  of  the  tWiaJ  in  involved  ho  that  th^ 
I  chorda  tvinpoiii  is  paralyzed,  lo  addition  to  the  ordinary  idienonienn  of  paralysi*  of  the 
I  fupi?rficial  muscles  of  tlie  face,  tlit^re  i»  K>8s  of  tawte  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue 
I  upon  the  side  corresponding  to  the  legion.  Numerous  casc-s  of  this  kind  are  iju«»t<xl  in 
I  works  on  physiology,  which  will  he  rt?ferred  to  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  gu  Stat  ion. 

In  18'*!i|  we  hud  under  observation,  for  several  witintha,  a  Boldier  who  receiveil  a  pun- 
fhot- wound,  tho  ball  passinj?  through  the  hend,  entering?  just  aliove  the  ula  of  the  n»»8e  u[Mjn 
t  the  letY  side  and  cmerjz:ing  behind  the  mastoid  procci^s  of  the  right  temporal  bone.  The 
^  wound  was  nearly  healed  while  he  wius  uudur  ob»ervation,  and  the  usual  aynipt*>ni8  of 
[  complete  fju^ial  paralysis  were  manifested  upon  the  right  side.  The  buccinator  and  the 
I  orbicalaris^  oculi  were  completely  paralyzed.  Vision  in  tlie  right  eye  wa»  »li^hlly  iui- 
j  paired,  but  was  improving.  The  hearing  was  perfect,  and  there  w*ere  no  abnormal  phe- 
[fiomena  except  those  apparently  due  to  injury  of  the  facial.  The  sensi*  of  taste  was 
I  entirely  aholished  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  upon  the  right  side.  Experiments 
[upon  thlA  pf»int  were  repeatedly  made  with  salt,  pejtper,  and  other  sapid  substances.  Tliis 
I  patient  woj^  exhibited  in  two  successive  year»  to  the  class  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medi- 
^IM»]  College,  when  the  above-mentioned  facts  w<>ro  demonstrated. 

[Physiologists  have  observed  loss  of  taste  iu  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  in 
cats,  and  other  animals,  following  section  of  the  root  of  the  facial  or  of  the  chorda 
Itymtiani.  Some  observers,  it  Is  true,  have  failed  to  note  the  phenomena  satisfactorily, 
iiind  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  t*>  the  real  origin  of  the  gustatory 
[^laments ;  bat  the  fact  that  the  chonla  tyiupaol  inlliiences  the  Utste  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
I  Ad*»pting  this  view,  we  shall  defer  the  full  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  chorda 
tfyifipani  until  we  oome  to  treat  of  Uie  special  sense  of  taste. 

IjSchifr,  in  1851,  was  the  fir?<t  to  note  the  influence  of  the  chorda  tympani  ui»on  the 

lion  of  the  submaxillury  gland.      In    his  experiments,  the  chorda   tympani    was 

P«xpf»sed  ami  the  flow  of  the  submaiciilary  saliva  noted.     Upon  division  of  the  chorda 

tympani,  tlie  flow  of  saliva  was  momentarily  increased,  but  was  soon  arrested  ;  and  suh- 

[tequently,  stimulation  of  the  gustatory  sense  failed  to  induce  secretion,  as  it  does  when 

he  nerve  is  intact.     Similar  experiments,  upon  a  mncb  more  extended  scale.,  were  made 

fl»y  Bernard,  in  the  following  way : 

The  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland  was  exposed  in  a  dog,  and  into  it  was  fixed  a 
silver  canuk.     The  nervous  fdaments  going  to  the  ghind  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  were  then  isolated.     A  little  vinegar  introduced  into  the  njouth  caused  an  altundaiit 
Bow  uf  saliva  from  the  tube.    The  chorda  tympftni  was  then  divided,  by  introducing  a 
barp  instrament  through  the  membrane  into  the  tympanic  cavity.     After  division  of  the 
Dervc,  the  introduction  of  vinegar  into  the  mouth  failed  to  excite  the  salivary  «ocretion. 
Trom  this  and  similar  experiments,  Bernard  concludes  that  the  chorda  tympani  is  the 
ootor  nerve  of  the  snbmaxillnry  gland.     After  having  arrestee]  the  secretion  by  seetion 
fof  the  chorda  tympany  the  action  of  the  gltmd  was  excited  by  galvanization  of  the  pe- 
ripheral end  of  the  nerve.     Section  of  the  facial  after  its  passage  out  of  the  Btylo-mastoid 
Jforamen  did  not  arrest  the  action  of  the  parotid ;  but  nection  of  the  nerve  within  the  era- 
Ilium  arrested  the  secretion,  both  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary. 

These  observations  show  conclusively  that  the  facial,  either  through  branches  from 
Its  proper  roots  or  its  filaments  of  communication  with  other  nerves,  regulates  the  ^ere- 
lion  of  at  least  two  of  the  salivary  glands, 

IfiJiHtnef  of  Varhti^  Branthen  of  tht^  Facial  upon  the  MatemenU  ^f  the  Palate  ami 

""tula. — ^There  can  be  little  doubt  that  filaments  from  the  facial  animate  certain  of  the 

movements  of  the  velum  palati  and  uvula.     It  has  been  ob^Tved  that,  in  certain  cases 

«f  facial  paralysis,  the  palate  upon  one  side  is  perfectly  flaccid  and  the  uvula  is  drawn  la 
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tiie  opposite  side ;  but  these  phenomena  cIo  not  occur  unless  the  nerve  be  affected  al  iti 
root  or  witliin  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii.  It  is  true  that  the  uvula  is  frequently  drawn  to 
one  side  or  the  other  in  persons  unali'ected  with  facial  paraljrsis,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  it  is  doviaied  as  a  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  in  some  instances. 

Direct  experiments  upon  the  roots  of  the  t'ncial  have  not  been  followed  by  uniform 
results.  Debrou  mentions  one  experiment  in  which  galvanization  of  the  facial  within 
the  cranial  cavity  produced  decided  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate ;  but,  in 
four  others,  the  results  were  negative.  Nulm,  however,  produced  contractions  of  these 
muscles  by  galvanization  of  the  nerve  in  the  cranium  in  a  man  immediately  after  decapi- 
tation. The  experiments  of  Bernard  upon  this  point  are  the  most  conclusive  ;  but  while 
they  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  facial  animates  the  movements  of  the  soft  palate, 
they  do  not  indicate  the  course  of  the  filaments  from  the  nerve  to  the  muscles.  Jn  these 
experiments,  made  in  connection  with  M.  Davainc,  the  whole  of  the  velum  palati  was 
exposed  in  a  largo-sized  dog,  by  cutting  through  the  hyoid  bone.  The  trunk  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  was  then  exposed  in  the  neck,  near  its  point  of  emergence  at 
the  posterior  foramen  lacerum,  and  the  animal  was  killed  by  section  of  the  spinal  cord 
just  below  the  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves.  This  being  done,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  was 
galvanized,  which  produced  violent  contractions  of  the  velum,  the  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
and  a  part  of  the  pharynx,  upon  one  side.  The  nerve  was  then  divided,  and  galvanization 
was  applied  to  its  periphertd  end  without  producing  any  movement  in  the  velum.  The 
central  end  was  then  galvanized,  when  the  contractions  were  as  vigorous  as  when  the 
nerve  was  intact.  This  result  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  contractions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  palate  following  galvanization  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  are  reflex  and  not 
due  to  the  direct  action  of  filaments  of  distribution  from  this  nerve.  In  a  second  experi- 
ment, the  parts  were  exposed  in  the  same  way,  and,  in  addition,  the  facial  was  divided 
upon  the  right  side  at  its  entrance  into  the  internal  auditory  canal.  The  glosso-pharyn- 
geal nerve  was  then  galvanized  upon  the  side  on  which  the  facial  had  been  divided,  with 
the  effect  of  producing  movements  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  but  not  of  the  velum 
palati  itself.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  was  then  galvanized  upon  the  side  on  which  the 
facial  was  intact,  which  produced  movements  of  the  velum  the  same  as  in  the  first  ex- 
periment. Galvanization  of  the  pneumogastric,  the  sublingual,  and  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  fifth,  failed  to  produce  movements  of  the  velum. 

"  The  first  experiment  proves  that  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  not  the  motor  nerve 
of  the  velum  palati,  but  that  it  induces  reflex  movements  by  the  excitation  which  it 
transmits  to  the  nervous  centre,  an  excitation  which  is  carried  to  the  parts  by  another 
nerve. 

**  The  second  experiment  proves  that  the  reflex  movements  of  the  velum  palati,  in- 
duced by  the  excitation  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  are  in  part  transmitted  by  the  facial 
nerve,  tlie  movements  of  the  pillars  not  being  produced  by  filaments  belonging  to  this 
nerve." 

Ik'rnard  also  noted  a  fact,  which  has  sometimes  been  observed  in  cases  of  facial 
paralysis,  that  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  deviated  after  section  of  the  facial ;  which  is 
explained  by  the  presence  of  a  filament  described  by  Ilirschfeld,  going  from  the  facial  to 
the  tonirue. 

As  we  before  remarked,  the  experiments  of  jBcrnard  do  not  indicate  the  mode  of 
c(mnnunioation  between  the  facial  and  tlie  muscles  of  the  palate.  Longet  regards  the 
filaments  of  the  facial  which  influence  tlie  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvula?  muscles  as 
derived  from  the  large  petrosal  branch  of  the  nerve,  passing  to  the  muscles  through 
Meckel's  ganglion,  tlie  filaments  to  the  i)alato-pl<)ssus  and  the  palato-pharyngeus  being 
given  off*  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  but  originally  coming  from  an  anastomosing  branch 
of  the  facial.  As  regards  the  branches  of  communication  from  the  glos80-])haryngeal, 
Longet  mentions  a  preparation  by  Kichet,  in  the  museum  of  the  £cole  de  medecine,  of 
Paris,  in  which  branches  of  the  facial  upon  one  side  passed  directly  to  the  palato-glossos 
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und  the  [>alato-pharyngeus,  without  any  connection  with  the  glosso-pharjngeal  nerve. 
In  oar  anatomical  description  of  the  branches  of  the  facial,  we  have  already  noted  a 
filament,  described  by  Ilirschfeld,  which  passes  to  the  stylo-glossus  and  palato-glossus 
muscles.    This  is  the  filament  afiected  in  deviation  of  the  point  of  the  tongue. 

In  view  of  the  pathological  examples  of  paralysis  of  the  palate  and  uvula  in  certain 
cases  of  facial  palsy,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  these 
parts  upon  galvanization  of  the  facial,  and  the  reflex  action  through  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  and  the  facial,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  muscles  of  the  palate  and  uvula  are 
animated  by  filaments  derived  from  the  seventh  nerve.  The  efiects  of  paralysis  of  these 
muscles  are  manifested  by  more  or  less  difiiculty  in  deglutition  and  in  the  pronunciation 
of  certain  words,  with  great  difficulty  in  the  expulsion  of  mucus  collected  in  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx. 

Functions  of  the  External  Branches  of  the  Facial, — The  general  function  of  the 
branches  of  the  facial  going  to  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face  is  sufficiently  evident, 
in  view  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  these  branches  and  the  general 
properties  of  the  nerve.  Throughout  the  writings  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  facial  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "  respiratory  nerve  of  the  face."  It  is  now  recognized  as  the  nerve 
which  presides  over  the  movements  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face,  not  including 
those  directly  concerned  in  the  act  of  mastication.  This  being  its  general  function,  it  is 
easy  to  assign  to  each  of  what  may  be  termed  the  external  branches  of  the  facial  its 
particular  office. 

Just  after  the  facial  nerve  has  passed  out  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  it  sends  to  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  the  communicating  branch,  the  functions  of  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  movements  of  the  palate. 

The  posterior  auricular  branch,  becoming  sensitive  by  the  addition  of  filaments  from 
the  cervical  plexus,  gives  sensibility  to  the  integument  on  the  back  part  of  the  ear  and 
over  the  occipital  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle.  It  animates  the  retrahens 
and  the  attoUens  aureni,  muscles  but  little  developed  in  man,  but  very  important  in  cer- 
tain of  the  inferior  animals.  It  also  animates  the  posterior  portion  of  the  occipito-fron- 
talis muscle. 

The  branches  distributed  to  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  to  the  stylo-hyoid 
muscle  simply  animate  these  muscles,  one  of  the  uses  of  which  is  to  assist  in  deglutition. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  filaments  that  go  to  the  stylo-glossus. 

The  two  great  branches  distributed  upon  the  face  after  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  has 
passed  through  the  parotid  ghind  have  the  most  prominent  function.  Both  of  these 
branches  are  somewhat  sensitive,  from  their  connections  with  other  nerves,  and  are  dis- 
tributed in  small  part  to  integument. 

The  temporo-facial  branch  animates  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 
In  complete  paralysis  of  this  branch,  the  eye  is  constantly  open,  even  during  sleep,  from 
paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  the  globe  of  the  eye  may 
become  infiamed  from  constant  exposure,  from  abolition  of  the  movements  of  winking  by 
which  the  tears  are  distributed  over  its  surface  and  little  foreign  particles  are  removed, 
and,  in  short,  from  absence  of  the  protective  action  of  the  lids.  In  these  cases,  the 
lower  lid  may  become  sliphtly  everted.  The  frontal  portion  of  the  occipito-frontalis, 
the  attrahens  aureni,  and  the  corrugator  supercilii  muscles,  are  also  paralyzed.  The 
most  prominent  symptom  of  paralysis  of  these  muscles  is  inability  to  corrugate  the  brow 
upon  one  side,  as  in  frowning. 

Paralysis  of  tlie  muscles  that  dilate  the  nostrils  has  been  shown  to  have  an  important 
infiuence  upon  respiration  through  the  nose.  It  was  the  synchronism  between  the  acts 
of  dilatation  of  the  nastrils  and  the  movements  of  inspiration  Which  first  led  Sir  Charles 
Bell  to  regard  the  facial  as  a  respiratory  nerve.  In  instances  of  complete  paralysis  of 
the  nostril  of  one  side,  there  is  frequently  some  difficulty  in  inspiration.  Sir  Charlcg 
Bell  refers  to  a  case  in  which,  when  '^  the  patient  lay  with  the  sound  side  against  the 
40 
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pillow,  he  wtkB  onder  the  necoftsity  of  holdiog  the  paralytic  noflrtril  open  with  the  fiugeri, 
in  order  to  breathe  freely."  In  the  horse,  the  movenionta  of  the  nostrils  arte  eSMtntiftl  to 
respiration,  the  animal  being  nnable  to  breathe  through  the  mouth,  Wh^n  both  fgml 
nerves  are  divided  in  this  animal,  the  nostrils  collapse  aod  are  occluded  with  each  effort 
at  inspiration^  and  death  takes  place  from  snffocation. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  and  others  have  also  noted  an  interference  with  olfaction,  dao  to  Uje 
inabUily  to  inhale  with  one  nostril,  in  easea  of  facial  paralysis,  Tlie  inflnence  of  the  nifrTti 
in  the  act  of  conveying  odorons  emanations  to  the  olfactory  membrane  is  itnfficiently  evi* 
dent  after  what  we  have  remarlced  concerning  the  action  of  the  facial  in  respiration* 

The  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  other  soperficial  musclefl  of  the  face  are  manifested  in 
the  distortion  of  the  features,  from  the  unopposed  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the  sound 
aide ;  a  phenomenon  which  ia  sotticiently  r'amiiiar  to  the  practical  phyaician.  When 
facial  palsy  affects  one  side  and  ia  complete,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ia  drawn  to  the 
opposiu^  side,  the  eye  upon  the  affected  side  ia  widely  and  permanently  opened  even 
during  sleep,  and  tlie  face  has  upon  that  side  a  peculiarly  expressionless  appe^imc«; 
When  ft  patient  affected  in  this  way  smiles  or  attempt*  to  grimace,  the  distortion  | " 
much  Lncreaaed.  The  lips  are  paralyzed  upon  one  aide,  which  sometimes  causes  a  i!o 
of  saliva  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  In  the  lower  animals  that  nse  the  lips  in  pre- 
hension, paralysis  of  these  parts  interferes  considerably  with  the  taking  of  food.  The 
flaccidity  of  the  paralyzed  lips  and  cheek  in  the  human  subject  sometimes  canaes  a  poif* 
ing  movement  witli  each  act  of  expiration^  as  if  the  patient  wore  smokini?  a  pipe. 


Fiij.  liuJt. 
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Fia.  206. 


Fia.  207. 


Fig.  ^im. 


WxpMaakmn  qT  the  /nee  produad  hff  eonk^eUim  f]f  tks  mumilM  und&r  iUetrUat  esKiiati<M.    (L©  Ikm,  iftw  ^ 

DudictiQe.) 
¥itg.  MS,  front  view  of  tha  foce  la  ropoM. 
Tie;.  2«H.  profile  \1pw. 

T\g,  30t0,  exiJre«!4oit  of  lAaghtfir  apoo  one  side,  prodneed  by  ^Tonti-acUoti  of  the  zygYrrnfttimi  major. 
Ftg-.  20fi,  expn»«#ion  of  feir,  prortoced  by  oontractlon  of  tlie  tnnUi  muMlc  and  liie  deprei^rt  of  the  lowir  jftW. 
Fiff.  SOT,  expreMloD  of  fo»r,  pfofile  vliw. 
Vig,  WK  mpnsalon  of  fe^r  uid  freat  pain,  prodooed  by  cotitraotkiii  <tf  tlM  eomigitor  tapendUi  and  tbe  dtfitttMtf 
of  the  lower  Jaw, 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  buccinator  is  not  supplied  by  filaments  fW)m  the  nerv« 
of  mosticatmn,  but  is  animated  solely  by  the  facial.  Paralysis  of  this  muscle  interfere§ 
materially  with  mastication,  from  a  tendency  to  accumulation  of  the  food  between  the 
teeth  and  tlie  cheek.    Patienta  complain  of  this  difficulty,  and  they  sometimes  keep  tb« 
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ea  the  teeth  by  pressure  with  the  hand.    In  the  rare  infltances  in  which  both 
es  are  paralyzed,  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  mastication^  from  tlje  cause 
Just  mentioned. 

The  functions  of  tho^ternal  branches  of  the  facial  are  thus  sufficiently  simple ;  and 

is  only  as  its  deep  branjliea  affect  the  taste,  the  movements  of  deglutition,  etc,,  that  it 

\  didicult  to  ascertain  their  exact  office.     As  this  is  the  nerve  of  expression  of  the  face, 

is  in  the  human  subject  that  the  phenomena  attending  its  paralysis  are  most  prominent. 

^When  t^oili  sides  are  affected,  the  appearance  is  most  remarkable,  the  face  being  abso- 

Dtcly  expressionless  and  looking  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with  a  mask. 

Spinal  Accessory  and  Sublingual  Nerves, 

A,  dMCription  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  sublin* 

[  completes  the  physiological  history  of  the  motor  nerves  emerging  from  the  cranial 

ity*     The  ftmetions  of  these  nerves  are  important,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  spinal 

•ooMflory,  they  possess  considerable  interest,  from  the  fact  that  physiological  investigations 

ftve^  only  within  a  few  years,  determined  the  significance  of  certain  of  its  anatomical 

elations.    As  we  have  done  in  studying  the  other  motor  nerves,  we  shall  treat  succes- 

jlvcly  of  their  anatomical  relations,  general  properties  and  fnnotions. 

Spinal  Accessory  Nerve.     {Third  Division  of  the  Eighth  Nerve.) 

The  spinal  accessory  nerve,  from  the  remarkable  extent  of  its  origin,  its  important 

nastomoses  with  other  nerves,  and  its  curious  course  and  distributiun,  has  long  engaged 

L  ttttention  of  anatomists  and  physiologists,  who  have  advanced  many  theories  with 

to  it«  office.     We  shall  content  ourselves,  however,  with  a  simple  description  of 

k  anatomy  as  it  appears  from  late  researches,  and  shall  begin  its  physiological  history 

ith  comparatively  recent  experiments,  which  alone  have  advanced  our  positive  knowi- 

Klge  of  its  properties. 

Phy$i4th>gifal  Anat/>my  of  the  Spinnl  Aete$sory. — ^The  origin  of  this  nerve  is  very  exten* 

|vc».   A  certain  portion  arises  from  the  lower  half  of  the  medulU  oblongata,  and  the  rest 

akes  its  origin  below,  from  tlie  upper  two-thirds  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 

or<1.     That  portion  of  the  root  which  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata  is  called,  by 

[tli<?  Freuoh,  the  bulbar  portion,  the  roots  from  the  cord  constituting  the  spinid  portion, 

[T  AS  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  functions  of  these  two  portions;, 

ft:  imeal  distinction  just  mentioned  is  important. 

The  superior  roots  arise  by  four  or  five  filaments  from  the  lower  half  of  the  medulla 
^_  otdongata,  below  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastrics.  These  filaments  of  origin,  in  prepara- 
^ft lions  hardened  by  prolonged  immersion  in  alcohol,  are  shown  to  be  connected  with  the 
^B lateral  portion  of  the  medulla,  and  not  with  the  posterior  columns.  Their  origin  seems, 
^■(therefore,  to  be  from  the  motor  tract. 

^m  The  spinal  portion  of  the  nerve  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cervic^  division 
^^of  the  spinal  cord,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  upper  four  or  five 
^■f^rvical  nerves.  The  filaments  of  origin  are  from  six  to  eight  in  number  The  most 
^Ftnforior  of  these  is  generally  single,  the  other  filaments  being  frequently  arranged  in 
pairai.  These  take  their  origin  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  cord,  rather  nearer  the 
poaterior  median  line  than  the  roots  from  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Following  the  nerve  from  its  most  inferior  filament  of  origin  upward,  it  gradually 
I  in  size  by  union  with  its  other  roots,  enters  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  foramen 
Bimi,  and  paases  to  the  jugular  foramen,  by  which  it  emerges,  in  connection  with  the 
flotao-pharyngeal.  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

In  its  course,  the  spinal  accessory  anastomoses  ivith  several  nerves.    Just  as  it  enters 
the  cranial  eavity,  it  receives  filaments  of  communication  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
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tipper  two  cerviciil  nerves.  These  filaments,  however,  are  not  constant.  It  ffequenU,^, 
thoagh  Dot  constantly,  stands  &  few  filaments  to  the  superior  ganglion,  or  tbe  ganglion  of 
the  root  of  the  pneamogastrio.  After  it  has  emerged  by  the  jugular  foramen,  it  sends  a 
branch  of  considerublo  size  to  the  pneumogastric,  from  which  nerve  it  also  reo^ivea  a  few 
filaments  of  communication.  This  branch  will  be  again  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  the  nerve.  In  its  course,  it  also  receives  filaments  of  oommniiicatioo 
from  the  anterior  branches  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  nerves. 

In  its  distnbation,  the  spinal  accessory  presents  two  branches.  The  first,  or  antsto- 
motic  branchy  passes  to  the  pneuniogastrio  jui^t  below  the  plejdform  enlargement  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  ganglion  of  the  trank  of  the  pneomogastric. 

The  internal,  or  anastomotic  branchy  is  composed  principally ,  if  not  entirely,  of  the 
filaments  that  take  their  origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  As  it  joins  the  pneumngas^ 
trie,  it  anbdivides  into  two  smaller  branches.     The  first  of  these  forms  a  portion  of  the 

pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneumo^astric.  Tlie 
secon<l  becomes  intimately  united  with  the 
pneainogastric,  lying  at  its  posterior  portion* 
and  furnishes  filaments  to  the  inferior,  or  re- 
current laryngeal  branch,  which  is  distributed 
to  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  except  the 
crico-thyroid.  The  passage  of  tbe  fiJameub 
from  the  s[iinai  accessory  to  the  pharyngeal 
1» ranch  of  the  pneumogastrir  is  easily  observed; 
but  the  fact  that  filaments  from  this  nervt?  pate 
to  the  larynx  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  has 
been  ascertained  only  by  physiological  cxpen- 
ments. 

The  external,  or  large  branch  of  th«  spinal 
accessory^  called  the  raiiscular  branch,  pene- 
trates and  pasi;es  tJirough  the  pojsterior  portion 
uf  the  upper  third  of  the  stomo-cletdo-mostoiil 
muscle,  goes  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trape- 
zius, which  muscle  receives  its  ultimate  brancha 
of  distribution.  In  its  passage  through  the 
stemo-clei do- mastoid,  it  joins  with  branches 
from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  aad 
sends  filaments  of  distribution  to  the  muscJe, 
Although  the  two  muscles  just  mentioned  re- 
ceive numerous  motor  filamentc*  from  tlie  spinul 
accessory,  they  ore  also  supplied  from  the  cer- 
FiQ.  2m.Spimti  iHi<j,mffy  tuitr.  ^ihmchfeid.)  vical  nerves ;  and,  con sequentlv,  they  are  not 
'■*^^^f  ra,'lr;;ir;:.V,!;ff,'Tr.''i?rnr^   entirely  paralyzed  when  the  spinal  acce««,rT  i. 

the  /tptnal  ncr^^^tttyry ;   fS,  AubUopuol  nerre;   (i,    divided. 


euperior  corvicAl  fcruriu'Mcin  :  7,  7,  aiiii«t«mosifi  of 
th<i  dmi  two  cervioal  Tit^rv4«;  H,  carotid  bmnoh  of 
the  sjmiptiitftlc ;  9,  U,  11, 12,  18.  bmncheft  of  the 
ir]0M0-pbAnm(?(»al ;  14,  15,  bmnel»<»B  of  the  &• 
cUl;  l\  ode  gan^tlon;  IT,  AuricuJAt-  bctmcb  of 
th«  pnomno^iitric ;  1^  .ff>, >>.f,,i„f,^fig  ^anch 
/hmtht  tepinnl  ncr  pnmtmogaa' 

irie;  19,  atia«totno!<ii^  air  of  car^lcftl 

nerves  with  tbo  ^liih^i  iMt.ymtmU  qf 

th4  ndnat  aciu 


Proper tiei  and  FunetioM  of  (ht  Spinal  Ae- 

eeuory. — Notwithstanding  the  great  ditficolty  in 

exposing  and  in  operating  u[>on  the  roots  of  the 

spinal  accessory,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 

l],^!' S(   their  galvanisation  produces  convulsive  mov^ 

.  . ,  Urjniireai   ments  in  certain  muscles.    The  most  satisfactory 

experiments  With  relation  to  the  general  proper- 
ties of  the  roots  were  made  by  Bernard.  This  pliysiologist  cut  through  the  ciccipitO' 
atloid  membranes  and  galvanized  the  filaments  within  the  spinal  canal.  By  galvanixirtg 
the  filaments  arising  from  the  medulk  oblongata,  he  produced  contractions  of  the  mn*- 
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cles  of  the  pbarjnx  and  larynx  and  no  movements  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius. 
Galvanization  of  the  roots  arising  from  the  spinal  cord  produced  movements  of  the  two 
muscles  just  mentioned  and  absolutely  no  movements  in  the  larynx.  In  view  of  these 
experiments,  it  is  evident  that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  are 
motor ;  and  it  is  farther  evident  that  the  filaments  from  the  medulla  oblongata  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  while  tlie  filaments  from  the  spinal 
cord  go  to  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  trapezius. 

The  trunk  of  the  spinal  accessory,  after  the  nerve  has  passed  out  of  the  cranial  cavity, 
is  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility.  If  the  nerve  be  divided,  the  peripheral 
extremity  manifests  recurrent  sensibility,  but  the  central  end  is  also  sensible,  proba- 
bly from  direct  filaments  of  communication  from  the  cervical  nerves  and  tlie  pneumo- 
gastric.  As  we  have  remarked,  however,  in  treating  of  the  properties  of  some  other  of 
the  cranial  nerves,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  note  satisfactorily  a  slight  degree  of  sensi- 
bility in  nerves  that  can  be  exposed  only  by  a  tedious  and  painful  operation. 

The  functions  of  the  external,  or  muscular  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  are  suffi- 
ciently evident ;  and  the  effects  of  the  destruction  of  the  nerves  on  both  sides,  as  far  as 
this  branch  is  concerned,  simply  resolve  themselves  into  the  phenomena  due  to  partial 
paralysis  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius ;  but  the  functions  of  the  branch  which 
joins  the  pneumogastric  are  much  more  complex. 

Functions  of  the  Internal  Branch  from  the  Spinal  Accessory  to  the  Fneumogastrie, — 
Bischoff  attempted  to  ascertain  the  functions  of  this  branch  by  dividing  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  accessory  upon  both  sides  in  a  living  animal.  The  results  of  his  experiments  may  be 
stated  in  a  very  few  words :  He  attempted  to  divide  all  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  upon 
both  sides  by  dissecting  down  to  the  occipito-atloid  space  and  penetrating  into  the  cavity 
of  the  spinal  canal.  In  the  first  three  experiments  upon  dogs,  the  animals  died  so  soon 
after  section  of  the  nerves,  that  no  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  In  two  succeed- 
ing experiments  upon  dogs,  the  animals  recovered.  After  division  of  the  nerves,  the  voice 
became  hoarse,  but  a  few  weeks  later,  it  became  normal.  On  killing  the  animals,  an 
examination  of  the  parts  showed  that  some  of  the  filaments  of  origin  had  not  been 
divided.  An  experiment  was  then  made  upon  a  goat,  but  this  was  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
roots  were  not  completely  divided.  Finally,  another  experiment  was  made  upon  a  goat. 
In  this  the  results  were  more  satisfactory.  After  division  of  the  nerve  upon  one  side, 
the  voice  became  hoarse.  As  the  filaments  were  divided  upon  the  opposite  side,  the 
voice  was  enfeebled,  until  finally  it  became  extinct.  The  sound  emitted  afterward  was 
one  which  could  in  nowise  be  called  voice  (^^qui  neutiquam  tax  appellari  potuiV*),  This 
experiment  was  made  in  the  presence  of  Tiedemann  and  Seubertus  and  was  not  re- 
peated. 

Bernard,  whose  ingenious  experiments  determined  exactly  the  influence  of  the  spinal 
accessory  over  the  vocal  movements  of  the  larynx,  first  repeated  the  experiments  of  Bis- 
choff; but  the  animals  operated  upon  died  so  soon,  from  haemorrhage  or  other  causes, 
that  his  observations  were  not  satisfactory.  After  many  unsuccessful  trials,  he  succeeded 
in  overcoming  all  difficulties,  by  following  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  back  to  the  jugular 
foramen,  seizing  it  here  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps,  and  drawing  it  out  by  the  roots. 
This  operation  is  difficult,  but  we  have  several  times  performed  it  with  entire  success, 
and  have  verified,  in  every  regard,  the  facts  observed  by  Bernard.  Within  the  last  year, 
the  excellent  assistant  to  the  chair  of  Physiology  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, Dr.  C.  F.  Roberts,  has  succeeded  in  extirpating  these  nerves  for  class-demon- 
strations. The  operation  is  generally  most  successful  in  cats,  although  Bernard  has 
succeeded  frequently  in  other  animals. 

The  operative  procedure  employed  by  Bernard  is  the  following :  The  trunk  of  the 
nerve  is  exposed  as  it  passes  through  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  It  is  then  fol- 
lowed up  by  careful  dissection,  avoiding  blood-vessels  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  poste- 
rior foramen  lacerum.  when  the  sublingual  is  seen  crossing  the  course  of  the  pneumo- 
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gastric.  It  is  here  that  the  anastomotic  branch  leaves  the  spinal  accessory  to  go  to  the 
pnenmogastric.  At  this  point,  the  external  branch,  with  the  anastomosing  branch,  is 
seized  with  a  pair  of  rather  broad-billed  forceps,  and  gentle  bnt  firm  traction  is  applied 
to  the  entire  nerve.  Soon  there  is  a  cracking  sensation  conveyed  to  the  hand  as  the 
roots  give  way,  and  the  nerve  may  then  be  drawn  out  entire.  With  care,  either  the  fila- 
ments of  origin  ftom  the  medulla  or  those  from  the  cord  may  be  extirpated  alone. 

When  one  spinal  accessory  is  extirpated,  the  vocal  sounds  are  hoarse  and  onnatoraL 
When  both  nerves  are  torn  out,  in  addition  to  the  disturbance  of  deglutition  and  the  par- 
tial paralysis  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles,  the  voice  becomes  extinct 
Animals  operated  upon  in  this  way  move  the  jaws  and  make  evident  efforts  to  cry,  but 
no  vocal  sound  is  emitted.  This  condition  is  very  striking ;  and,  inasmuch  as  Bernard 
has  kept  animals,  with  both  nerves  extirpated,  for  months,  the  question  of  the  function 
of  these  nerves  in  phonation  may  now  be  regarded  as  definitively  settled. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  experimental  facts  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the 
different  filaments  of  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  upon  the  vpice.  These  are  simple  and 
entirely  conclusive ;  and  they  are  due  exclusively  to  the  researches  of  Bernard.  This 
experimenter  found  that  division  of  the  roots  of  origin  from  the  spinal  cord  not  only  did 
not  affect  the  voice,  but  sometimes  it  seemed  to  render  it  clearer ;  but  that  division  of  the 
roots  of  origin  from  the  medulla  oblongata  abolished  the  voice,  although  the  inferior  roots 
were  intact. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  in  phonation,  as 
this  subject  has  already  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  voice.  The  ex})eriments 
that  have  demonstrated  the  influence  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  over  these  muscles 
have  pointed  out  the  destination  of  the  fibres  that  join  the  pneumogastric,  which  could 
never  have  been  done  so  satisfactorily  by  dissection.  They  have  shown  farther  that 
the  movements  involved  in  phonation  are  more  or  less  independent  of  the  respiratory 
movements  of  the  larynx. 

If  the  larynx  be  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  with  all  its  nervous  connections  intact 
it  will  be  seen  to  open  widely  during  inspiration,  being  passive  in  expiration.  The  wide 
opening  of  the  glottis  at  this  time  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  after  the  operation,  respiration 
is  usually  more  or  less  labored ;  but,  if  we  carefully  observe  the  parts  when  the  respira- 
tory acts  are  perfectly  tranquil,  the  movements  of  the  glottis  seem  to  be  very  slight 
The  larynx  is  then  permanenUy  opened  to  a  moderate  degree,  but  the  chink  of  the  glottis 
is  slightly  dilated  with  each  expiration. .  If  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  which  are 
distributed  to  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  except  the  crico-tbyroid,  be  now  divided 
upon  both  sides,  the  larynx  is  entirely  paralyzed,  and  in  cats  and  young  animals,  in  which 
the  cartilages  are  soft  and  flexible,  the  parts  are  occluded  by  the  effort  of  inspiration,  and 
death  takes  place  from  suffocation.  Of  course  the  division  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves  abolishes  the  voice,  but  it  arrests  the  other  movements  of  the  larynx  as  well. 
The  distinction  thus  established  between  the  action  of  the  spinal  accessory  and  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  was  fully  illustrated  by  Bernard,  in  the  following  experiments: 

In  a  cat,  in  which  the  voice  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  extirpation  of  both 
spinal  accessory  nerves,  the  larynx  was  exposed.  The  glottis  was  seen  dilated  so  as  to 
permit  the  free  passage  of  air  in  respiration.  The  mucous  membrane  retained  its  sensi- 
bility, and,  when  the  interior  of  the  larynx  was  irritated,  a  very  slight  but  ineffectual 
effort  was  made  to  close  the  glottis.  It  was  impossible  for  the  animal  to  approximate 
the  posterior  points  of  attachment  of  the  vocal  cords  or  to  put  the  cords  upon  the  stretch. 
If  such  irritation  be  applied  to  the  larynx  of  an  animal  with  the  spinal  accessory  nerveJi 
intact,  the  glottis  is  instantly  and  firmly  closed. 

In  a  cat  about  ^ve  weeks  old,  both  spinal  accessory  nerves  were  extirpated,  and  the 
voice  was  thus  destroyed.  Two  days  after,  both  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  were  divided, 
and  the  animal  died  almost  immediately  of  suffocation. 

These  experiments  show  conclusively  that  the  internal,  or  communicating  branch  of 
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tho  spiled  aooesBory  is  the  nerve  which  presides  over  the  movements  of  the  larynx  in 
phonation.  The  filaments  nndonbtedlj  pass  to  the  larynx  in  greatest  part  through  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneomogastrio ;  but  the  recurrent  laryngeals  also 
contain  motor  filaments  from  other  sources,  which  latter  are  chiefiy  concerned  in  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis. 

Influence  of  the  Internal  Branch  of  the  Spinal  Aeeeeeory  vpon  Beglutitian,— There 
are  two  ways  in  which  deglutition  is  affected  through  this  nerve :  1.  When  the  larynx  is 
paralyzed  as  a  consequence  of  extirpation  of  both  nerves,  the  glottis  cannot  be  completely 
closed  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  air-passages.  In  rabbits  par- 
ticularly, it  has  been  noted  that  particles  of  food  penetrate  the  trachea  and  find  their 
way  into  the  lungs.  2.  The  spinal  accessory  furnishes  numerous  filaments  to  the  pharyn- 
ged  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  and,  through  this  nerve,  it  directly  affects  the  muscles 
of  deglutition ;  but  the  muscles  animated  in  this  way  by  the  spinal  accessory  have  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  the  lips  of  the  glottis  together,  while  they  assist  in  passing  the  alimentary 
bolus  into  the  oesophagus.  When  these  important  acts  are  wanting,  there  is  some  difS- 
culty  in  the  process  of  deglutition  itself  as  well  as  danger  of  the  passage  of  foreign 
particles  into  the  larynx. 

Influence  of  the  Spinal  Aceeesory  upon  the  Heart, — When  we  come  to  study  the  varied 
functions  of  the  pneumogastrics,  we  shall  discuss  fully  the  mechanism  by  which  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  are  arrested  by  galvanization  of  both  of  these  nerves  in  the  neck. 
A  very  curious  and  interesting  observation  by  Waller  has  demonstrated  that  this  infiu- 
ence,  whatever  be  its  mechanism,  is  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory  and  necessarily 
comes  through  its  conmaunicating  branch.  It  has  been  found  that  a  powerful  current  of 
galvanism  passed  through  the  pneumogastric  upon  one  side  will  arrest  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Waller  found  that,  if  he  extirpated  the  spinal  accessory  upon  one  side,  the  action 
of  the  heart  could  not  be  arrested  by  galvanizing  the  pneumogastric  upon  the  same  side ; 
but  this  result  followed  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastric  upon  the  opposite  side,  on 
which  the  connections  with  the  spinal  accessory  were  intact.  These  phenomena,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  observed  until  from  ten  to  twelve  days  had  elapsed  after  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  spinal  accessory.  We  have  already  seen,  in  treating  of  the  general  properties 
of  the  nerves,  that  the  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves  disappears  in  about  four  days  after 
their  separation  from  tho  nerve-centres.  In  the  observation  just  referred  to,  it  seemed 
necessary  that  a  sufficient  time  should  elapse  after  extirpation  of  the  spinal  accessory  for 
the  irritability  of  the  filaments  that  join  the  pneumogastric  to  become  extinct;  but  the 
experiment  is  sufficient  to  show  tho  direct  inhibitory  influence  of  the  spinal  accessory 
upon  the  heart.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered,  however,  in  connection  with 
the  functions  of  tho  pneumogastrics. 

Functions  of  the  External,  or  Muscular  Branch  of  the  Spinal  Accessory. — The  most 
interesting  feature  in  the  recent  researches  into  the  functions  of  the  spinal  accessory  is, 
that  experimentalists  have  been  able  to  separate  physiologically  the  internal  from  the 
external  branch.  Observations  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  internal  branch, 
and  the  internal  branch  only,  is  directly  concerned  in  the  vocal  movements  of  the  larynx, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  closure  of  the  glottis  during  deglutition.  It  has  been  noted, 
in  addition,  that  animals  in  which  both  branches  have  been  extirpated  present  irregu- 
larity of  the  movements  of  the  anterior  extremities  and  suffer  from  shortness  of  breath 
after  violent  muscular  exertion.  The  use  of  the  corresponding  extremities  in  the  human 
subject  is  so  different,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  direct  application  of  these  experi- 
ments ;  still,  wo  ran  draw  from  them  certain  inferences  with  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  external  branch  in  man. 

In  prolonged  vocal  efforts,  the  vocal  cords  are  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  tho  act  of 
expiration  is  very  different  from  that  in  tranquil  breathing.  In  singing,  for  example,  the 
shoulders  are  frequently  fixed;  and  this  is  done  to  some  extent  by  the  action  of  the 
stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  the  trapezius.    We  may  suppose,  then,  that  the  action  of  the 
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branch  of  the  spiDal  accessory  which  goes  to  these  muscles  has  a  certain  synchrotism 
with  the  action  of  the  branch  going  to  the  larynx  and  the  pharynx ;  the  one  fixing  the 
npper  part  of  the  chest  so  that  the  expulsion  of  the  air  through  the  glottis  may  be  more 
nicely  regulated  by  the  expiratory  muscles,  and  the  other  acting  upon  the  vocal  cords. 

In  what  is  known  to  physiologists  as  muscular  effort,  the  glottis  is  closed,  the  thorax 
is  fixed  after  a  full- inspiration,  and  respiration  is  arrested  so  long  as  the  effort,  if  it  be 
not  too  prolonged,  is  continued.  The  same  synchronism,  therefore,  obtains  in  this  as  in 
prolonged  vocal  efforts.  In  experiments  in  which  the  muscular  branch  only  has  been 
divided,  shortness  of  breath,  after  violent  muscular  effort,  is  observed ;  and  this  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  want  of  synchronous  action  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  and  trapedns. 
The  irregularity  in  the  movements  of  progression  in  animals,  in  which  either  both  branch- 
es or  the  muscular  branches  alone  have  been  divided,  is  due  to  anatomical  peculiarities. 
Bernard  has  observed  these  irregularities  in  the  dog  and  the  horse,  but  they  are  not  so 
well  marked  in  the  cat.  There  have  been  no  opportunities  for  illustrating  these  points 
in  the  human  subject. 

Sitblingualj  or  Hypoglossal  Xerve.     {Ninth  Nerve.) 

The  last  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves  is  the  sublingual ;  and  its  functions  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  physiology  of  the  tongue  in  deglutition  and  articulation, 
although  it  is  also  distributed  to  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  SvhUngual  Nerve. — The  apparent  origin  of  the  sublin- 
gual is  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  groove  between  the  olivary  body  and  the 
anterior  pyramid,  on  the  line  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  At  this  point, 
its  root  is  formed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  filaments,  which  extend  from  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  olivary  body  to  about  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third. 
These  filaments  of  origin  are  separated  into  two  groups,  superior  and  inferior.  From 
this  apparent  origin,  the  filaments  have  been  traced  into  the  gray  matter  of  the  fioor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  between  the  deep  origin  of  the  pneumogastrio  and  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal. Although  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point,  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  filaments  of  origin  of  these  nerves  decussate  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  The  superior  and  inferior  filaments  of  origin  of  the  nerve  unite  to  form  two 
bundles,  which  pass  through  distinct  perforations  in  the  dura  mater.  These  two  bundles 
then  pass  into  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  and  unite  into  a  single  trunk  as  they 
emerge  from  the  cranial  cavity. 

After  the  sublingual  has  passed  out  of  the  cranial  cavity,  it  anastomoses  with  several 
nerves.  It  sends  a  filament  of  communication  to  the  sympathetic  as  it  branches  from 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  Soon  after  it  has  passed  through  the  foramen,  it  sends  a 
branch  to  the  pneumogastric.  It  anastomoses  by  two  or  three  branches  with  the  upper 
two  cervical  nerves,  the  filaments  passing  in  both  directions  between  the  nerves.  It 
anastomoses  with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  by  two  or  three  filaments  passing  in 
both  directions. 

In  its  distribution,  the  sublingual  presents  several  remarkable  peculiarities : 

Its  first  branch,  the  descendens  noni,  passes  down  the  neck  to  the  sterno-hyoid,  ster- 
no-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid  muscles.  From  its  relations  with  important  vessels  and 
nerves,  this  branch  possesses  considerable  surgical  interest. 

The  thyro-hyoid  branch  is  distributed  to  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle. 

The  other  branches  are  distributed  to  the  stylo-glossus,  hyo-glossus,  genio-hyoid,  and 
genio-hyo-glos8U8  muscles,  their  terminal  filaments  going  to  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 
tongue. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  sublingual  nerve  is  distributed  to  all  of  the  muscles  in  the 
infra-hyoid  region,  the  action  of  which  is  to  depress  the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone  after 
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of  the  Aliinentmy  bolus  throuj^h  the  t>hiirrni ;  to  tmo  ot'  the  musoles  in  thr 
rejriuii,  the*  jr^nio*l»yofi1 ;  to  most  of  tho  rauacles  which  rnovo  the  tongno 
I  to  the  muiJcnlftr  fihroa  of  the  tongae  itself.     The  action  of  iJiese  muscles  ftud  of  the 
tie  itself  ID  ilegldtition  hnn  already  been  fully  discusjie<l. 


Fig.  2l(i.—I>Utributt0n  </  (ht  mbUtigual  tittree.    (Supply.) 
,  root  of  tl>e  fifth  oerr« ;  ^  gvavMoa  cuf  QM$*^t ;  ^,  4,  T^  ft.  T,  9,  tu,  ii,  bnuichfl«  uid  v)Mtoino$<>»  r>f  the  f\fth  mrvc ; 
U,  raboiKKUluy  niurEoD ;  IS.  iuiierior  tiH  I  :i^'aatrfc  tniiscki;  14,  i««tSoii  of  U. 

f tomj'phifjrnggM  acryo ;  1&  gruifrlioci  oi  IT^  1^  branoliM  of  the  gioMf*  \ 

MMnMRUtile;  20. 91,  gttiiffUaor  tbo  {Mu  :  28,  8ft,  lap^rtor  lirrofMl  brmo 

ii,iipbid  ftoeaMorjr  nerve;  94,  mtbHngmil  «-r^*y ,  L\\</«Mf»uf«iwfM»fii/  94^M«ro^^'^  f>r.7jf^  ^- ;  r^  terminal 
bemmm;  28;  too  ^ranchm,  one  to  ih*  gtiUiO-h^9-ijioimM  amd  <i«  otiUr  §o  IM  ff0ma'hfoid  mu§cU. 

Proytrtiei  and  FunctionM  of  the  SuhlingiiaL — There  is  every  re&son  to  believe  that 
I  the  sublin^al  nerve  19  entirely  Inseosible  at  its  origin  from  the  medulla  oblonjcrata.  The 
[fact  that  it  ari-sea  from  a  continnation  of  the  motor  tract  of  the  spinal  cord  and  haa  no 
lion  npon  its  main  root  would  lead  to  tho  supposition  that  it  is  an  exclusively  motor 
re.  In  operating  upon  the  roota  of  the  spinal  aoces^ry,  when  the  origin  of  the  sub- 
[Ungual  b  necessarily  exposed^  Longet  baa  irritated  the  roots  in  the  dog,  withoat  any  evi- 
I  dence  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  Such  experiments,  taken  in  connection  with 
[  the  anatomical  characters  of  tho  nerve^  render  it  almost  certain  that  its  root  is  devoid 
I  of  genaibility  at  its  origin.  All  modem  experimentera  have  confirmed  the  observations 
[of  Mayo  and  of  Magendie,  with  regard  to  the  sensibility  of  the  snblingnal  after  it  has 
out  of  the  cranial  cavity,  llie  anaatoraosea  of  this  nerve  with  the  upper  two 
ieal  nerves,  with  the  pneamogastricT  and  witli  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  afford 
a  ready  explanation  of  this  foict. 

The  functions  of  the  snblingaal  have  already  been  so  fidly  considered  under  the  head 
of  deglutition,  that  they  need  not  bo  discnssed  elaborately  in  this  connection.  We  shall 
here  simply  state  the  phenomena  which  follow  stimulation  of  the  nerve  and  the  diviaion 
of  both  nerves  in  living  animals. 
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The  sublingnal  may  be  easily  exposed  in  the  dog  by  making  an  incision  Joat  below 
the  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  dissecting  down  to  the  carotid  artery  and  following  the 
vessel  upward  until  we  see  the  nerve  as  it  crosses  its  course.  On  applying  a  feeble 
current  of  galvanism  at  this  point,  there  are  evidences  of  sensibility,  and  the  tongue  is 
moved  convulsively  at  each  stimulation. 

The  phenomena  following  section  of  both  sublingual  nerves  point  directly  to  their 
function.  The  most  notable  fact  observed  after  this  operation  is,  that  the  movements  of 
the  tongue  are  entirely  lost,  while  general  sensibility  and  the  sense  of  taste  are  not  affected. 
The  phenomena  which  follow  division  of  these  nerves  consist  simply  in  loss  of  power 
over  the  tongue,  with  considerable  difficulty  in  deglutition.  We  have  repeatedly  noted 
all  of  these  points  and  have  demonstrated  them  to  medical  classes. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  sublingual  is  usually  more  or  less  affected  in  hemiplegia. 
In  these  cases,  as  the  patient  protrudes  the  tongue  the  point  is  deviated.  This  is  due  to 
the  unopposed  action  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  upon  the  sound  side,  which,  as  it  pro- 
trudes the  tongue,  directs  the  point  toward  the  side  affected  with  paralysis. 

A  disease  of  rather  rare  occurrence  has  lately  been  described  under  the  name  of 
glosso-labial  paralysis,  which  is  characterized  by  paralysis  of  the  sublinguals,  affecting 
also  the  orbicularis  oris  and  frequently  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  phe- 
nomena referable  to  the  loss  of  power  over  the  tongue  correspond  to  those  obseiTed  in 
animals  after  section  of  the  sublingual  nerves.  Patients  affected  in  this  way  experienee 
difficulty  in  deglutition,  and,  in  addition,  we  note  an  interference  with  articulation,  which 
cannot  be  observed  in  experiments  upon  animals.  We  lately  had  a  case  of  this  diseise 
under  observation  in  the  Belle vue  Hospital,  the  phenomena  of  which  were  peooliariy 
interesting  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  This  patient  presented  complete  paraly- 
sis of  the  tongue,  with  considerable  difficulty  in  deglutition,  probably  from  the  tongae- 
affection.  The  orbicularis  oris  was  also  paralyzed.  The  paralysis  probably  extended 
to  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  as  little  or  no  vocal  sound  could  be  made.  The 
patient  was  incapable  of  articulate  language  and  communicated  entirely  by  signs. 
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3EKS0RY  CR AXIAL  NERVES, 

Trifacial  or  trigreminal  nervo— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  trifacial— Properti^  and  AinctionA  of  the  trifkcial— Diri' 
Hion  of  the  trifacial  ifvithin  the  cranal  cavity — Immediate  cfTecta  of  diyision  of  the  trifiicial — Remote  effects  of 
division  of  the  trifacial —Division  of  the  trifacial  before  and  behind  the  ganglion  of  Gasser— Communication  ^th 
the  sympathetic  at  the  ganglion  of  Gasser — Explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  disordered  nutrition  after  diridon 
of  the  trifacial — Cases  of  paralysis  of  the  trifacial  in  tho  human  subjects Pneumogas trie  nerve  (second  dlvisioiief 
the  eighth) — Physiological  anatomy — Properties  and  fVinctions  of  the  pneumogastric— General  properties  of  tba 
roots — Properties  and  flmctions  of  tho  auricular  nerves — Properties  and  ftmctions  of  the  phaiyngeal  nerves- 
Properties  and  functions  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves— Properties  and  ftmctions  of  the  inferior,  or  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves— Properties  and  ftmctions  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  and  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the 
circulation— Depressor-nerve  of  the  circulation— Properties  and  functions  of  the  pulmonary  branches,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  respiration— Properties  and  functions  of  the  oesophageal  nerves — ^Properties  and 
functions  of  the  abdominal  branches. 

Trifacial^  or  Trigeminal  Nerve,    {Large  Root  of  the  Fifth  Nerve,) 

A  SINGLE  norvo,  the  large  root  of  the  fifth  pair,  called  the  trifacial  or  the  trigeminal, 
gives  general  sensibility  to  tlie  face  and  to  the  head  as  far  back  as  the  vertex.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  cranial  nerves  and  is  one  of  the  first  that  was  experimented 
upon  by  physiologists.  It  is  interesting,  not  only  as  the  great  sensitive  nerve  of  the  face, 
but  from  its  connections  with  other  nerves  and  its  relations  to  the  organs  of  special  sense. 
In  studying  the  physiology  of  this  nerve,  we  must  necessarily  begin  with  its  physiological 
anatomy. 
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Phyiiologital  Anatomy  of  the  Trifacial  Nercc, — The  apparent  origin  of  the  large  root 
I  cf  the  tifth  is  from  tbe  lateral  portion  of  the  pons  Varolii^  posterior  and  inferior  to  tbe 
[origii]  of  the  sfQall  rout,  from  which  it  is  separated  bjr  a  few  tranmrer^e  fibres  of  white 
'  tubutance.    Tbe  deep  origin  ia  far  removed  from  its  point  of  emergence  from  the  eocepha- 
Ion,     The  root*  pass  entirely  through  the  substance  of  the  pons,  from  without  inward 
and  f^om  before  backward,  without  any  connectiou  with  the  fibres  of  the  pons  itself.    By 
this  course,  it  reaches  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  the  roots  divide  Into  three  bundles. 
The  anterior  bundle  passes  from  behind  forward,  between  the  anterior  fibres  ot  the  pons 
and  the  cerebellar  portion  of  the  restiform  bodies,  to  anastomose  with  the  auditory  nerve. 
f  The  other  bundles,  which  are  posterior,  pass,  the  one  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  fourth 
[  ventricle  to  the  lateral  tract  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  other,  becoming  grayish 
color,  to  the  restiform  bodies,  from  which  they  may  be  followed  as  far  us  the  point 
Df  the  calamus  scriptorius.     A  few  fibres  from  the  two  aides  decussate  at  the  median  line 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle.     From  this  origin,  the  large  root  of  the  fifth 
passes  obliquely  upward  and  forward  to  the  ganglion  of  Gosser,  which  is  situated  in  a 
[lepreasion  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  on  the  internal  portion  of  its  ante- 
rior faco» 
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The  Gasserian  ganglion  is  semilunar  in  form  (sometimes  it  is  called  the  semilunar 
oyiglion),  with  its  concavity  looking  upward  and  inward.    At  the  ganghon,  the  nerve 
*  >cs  filaments  of  communication  from  tlie  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.    This 
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anatemieal  j*oint  u  of  ituportance  in  view  of  some  of  the  remote  effects  whir^  ^i.TL^^ 
division  of  tiie  tilth  tusrva  lliroogh  the  gnnglion  in  living  animals. 

It  win  he  necessary  only  to  describe  in  a  general  way  the  niimeroas  branches  oi  ais^^ 
tribntion  of  th«  firth  nerve,  remembering  that  it  is  the  great  gensitire  nerve  of  the  face* 

At  the  gartglion  of  Gaflsep,  from  ita  anterior  and  external  portion,  are  given  off  n  fe« 
imall  and  uaimportnnt  branches  to  the  dnra  uiatcr  and  the  tentorium. 

From  tire  convex  border  of  the  gari|?lron,  the  thrt'«  great  branches  arise,  which  bare 
given  to  the  nerve  the  nanie  of  trifacial  or  trigeminal,     lliese  are  :  1,  the  ophthalmic; 
2<,  the  BOf>enor  maxillary ;  3,  the  inferior  maxillary.     The  ophthalmic  and  the  eupeno 
maxillary  branch  are  derived  entirely  from  the  sensory  root»     The  inferior  niajcillary^ 
branch  joins  with  the  motor  root  and  forms  a  mixed  nerve. 

The  ophthalmic  branch,  the  first  division  of  the  fifth,  h  tlie  8malle§t  of  the  three. J 
Before  it  enters  the  orbit,  it  receives  filaments  of  cominunication  from  the  sympathetici^ 
sends  small  branches  to  all  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  cyebaD.  and  giveaott'a  small  recur* 
rent  branch  which  passes  between  the  layers  of  the  lentorinm. 

Just  before  the  ophthalmic  branch  enters  the  orbit  by  tbe  ipbenoidal  fi^are,  it  diTide 
into  three  branches ;  the  hichrymal^  frontal,  and  nasal. 

The  lachrymal,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  sends  a  branch  to  tlie  orbital  branch  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve,  posses  through  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  which  certain  of  ita  fili^j 
mentii  are  distribnted^  and  its  terminal  filaments  go  to  the  conjunctiva  and  to  the  tntega* 
oient  of  the  upper  eyelid. 
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The  frontal  branch,  the  largest  of  the  three,  divides  into  the  rapra-trocblear  and  supra 
orbital  nerves.  The  snpra- trochlear  passes  out  of  the  orbit  between  the  supra- or bitil'^ 
foramen  and  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle.  It  send^  in  its  course  a  long, 
delicate  filament  to  the  nasal  branch  and  ie  finally  lost  in  the  integument  of  the  forehead. 
The  supra-orbital  passes  through  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  sends  a  few  filaments  to  tho 
upper  eyelid,  and  supplies  the  forehead,  the  anterior  and  median  portions  of  the  scalp, 
the  mncoua  membrane  of  the  frontal  sinus,  and  the  pericraninm  covering  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones. 

The  nasal  branch,  before  it  penetrates  the  orbit,  gives  off  a  long,  delicate  filament  to 
the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  constituting  ita  sensory  root.    It  then  giree  off  the  long  ciliary 
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I  wbich  pass  to  tbe  cilkrj  mtisole  und  tris.     lu  trunk  finnllj  dividea  into  the  external 

or  mfra-troehlearis,  and  the  inteniul  nadal,  or  ethmoidal.     The*  in fra-tnjc'h leant*  hi 

ibuted  to  the  mtegutnent  of  the  forehead  and  nose,  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 

lower  ejclid,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  ciiraocula.     The  internal  nasal  is  distrihiited  to 

^^pbe  tnacoQs  membrane,  ant!  also  in  part  to  the  integument  of  the  nc»so. 

^B     The  superior  maiillarj  hranch  of  the  tifth  passes  out  of  the  cranial  cavity  bj  the 

^Kiramen  rotunduiOf  traverses  the  infra-orbital  canal,  and  emerges  upon  the  face  by  the 

■ftnfra- orbital  foramen.     Branches  from  this  nerve  are  given  off  in  the  spheno-maiillary 

fossa  and  tbe  infra-orbital  canal,  before  it  emerges  upon  the  face.    In  the  spheno-masdl- 

^^arj  fossa,  the  first  branch  is  the  orbital,  which  passes  into  the  orbit,  giving  off  one 

^Birancli,  the  temporal,  which  passes  through  the  temporal  fossa  bj  a  foramen  in  the  malar 

HFlioQe  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  temple  and  the  side  of  the  forehead. 

^   Another  branch,  the  malar,  which  likewise  emerges  by  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  is 

iistnbnted  to  the  integament  over  this  bone.     In  the  Bpheno-majdUarj  fossa,  are  also 

[ivt^n  off  two  branches,  which  pass  to  the  spheno-palatine,  or  Meckers  ganglion.     From 

bis  portion  of  the  nerve,  branches  are  given  off,  the  two  posterior  dental  nerves,  which 

I  distributed  to  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  the  muoous  membrane  of  the  correspond- 

:  alveolar  proceases,  and  to  the  antrum. 


1,  tfSnif^  /h»ni  lh«mntr»r  rtxtt  ir»  Ui^  itUUMlOT  mUiClv ;  %  flknnicnf*  rroni  (ht.K  Kratirh  lo  the  tfllitHirni  muivk' '  3.  btlCCm) 


the  infra-orbital  canal*  a  large  branch,  the  anterior  d<^Dtal,  in  given  oft'  to  the  ttoth 
f mucous  membratie  of  the  alveolar  processes  not  supplied  by  the  posterior  dental 
res.    This  oerve  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  dental. 
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The  temunal  branches  upon  the  face  are  distributed  to  the  lower  eyelid  (the  palpebral 
branches) ;  to  the  side  of  the  nose  (the  nasal  branches),  anastomosing  with  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic ;  and  to  the  integument  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper 
lip  (the  labial  branches). 

The  inferior  maxillary  is  a  mixed  nerve,  composed  of  the  inferior  division  of  the  large 
root  and  the  entire  small  root.  The  distribution  of  the  motor  filaments  has  already  been 
described  under  the  head  of  the  nerve  of  mastication.  This  nerve  passes  out  of  the  cranial 
cavity  by  the  foramen  ovale,  and  then  separates  into  the  anterior  division,  containing 
nearly  all  of  the  motor  filaments,  and  the  posterior  division,  which  is  chiefly  sensory. 
The  sensory  portion  breaks  up  into  numerous  branches  : 

1.  The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  supplies  the  integument  in  the  temporal  region,  the 
auditory  meatus  and  the  integument  of  the  ear,  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and 
the  parotid  gland.    It  also  sends  important  branches  of  communication  to  the  faciaL 

2.  The  lingual  branch  is  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  the  point,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  gums,  and  to  the  sublingual 
gland.  This  nerve  receives  an  important  branch  from 
the  facial  (the  chorda  tympani)  which  has  already  been 
described.  From  this  nerve,  also,  are  given  off  two  or 
three  branches  which  pass  to  the  submaxillary  ganglioD, 
constituting  its  sensory  roots. 

8.  The  inferior  dental  nerve,  the  largest  of  the  three, 
passes  in  the  substance  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone, 
beneath  the  teeth,  to  the  mental  foramen,  where  it 
emerges  upon  the  face.  The  most  important  sensory  . 
branches  are  those  which  supply  the  pulps  of  the  teeth^ 
and  the  branches  upon  the  face.  The  nerve,  emerging 
upon  the  face  by  the  mental  foramen,  called  the  mental 
nerve,  supplies  the  integument  of  the  chin  and  the  lower 
butum  qf  gensan/  rurJetto^he  fact^  P^^t  of  the  face,  the  lower  lip,  and  sends  certain  filaments 

to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 


heacL,  and  n^ck.    (B^clard.) 
mtaneooB  distribution  of  the  ophl 
mic  diviaioD  of  the  fifth;  2,  dlstriba- 
tion  of  the  superior  maxilkrv  divi- 
sion ;  8,  8,  distribution  of  the  inferior 


maxUlaiy  division  ;  4,  distribution  of 
the  anterior  branches  of  the  cervical 
nerves;  5,  5,  distribution  of  the  pos- 
terior branches  of  the  cervical  nerves. 


Properties  and  Funetione  of  the  Trifacial, — In  1822, 
Herbert  Mayo  published  an  account  of  ^*  experiments  to 
determine  the  influence  of  the  portio  dura  of  the  sev- 
enth, and  of  the  facial  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves."  These  experiments  consisted  in  dividing  the  infra-orbital,  inferior  maxillary 
and  frontal  branches  of  the  fifth,  and  the  branch  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh,  in  asses, 
by  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  these  were  exclusively  sensory  nerves.  In  a  second 
publication,  the  following  year,  it  is  stated  that  the  root  of  the  fifth  was  divided  in  the 
cranial  cavity  in  pigeons ;  but  this  was  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  movements  of  the 
iris,  although  Mayo  notes  that  after  division  of  the  nerve  "  the  surface  of  the  eyebaU  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  its  feeling." 

In  1823,  Fod^ra  published  an  account  of  experiments  in  which  he  had  divided  the 
roots  of  the  fifth  in  living  animals  (rabbits)  by  introducing  a  small  knife  through  an 
opening  in  the  parietal  bone,  along  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  cutting  through  the  roots 
near  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  operation  was  followed  by  complete  loss  of  sensibil- 
ity upon  the  side  on  which  the  nerve  had  been  divided.  In  this  and  other  experiments, 
however,  the  animals  died  a  short  time  after  the  operation.  The  paper  in  which  these 
experiments  were  detsuled  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  December  81, 1822, 
and  was  published  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  experiments  of  Mayo. 

In  1824,  Magendie  published  an  account  of  his  experiments  upon  the  fifth  pair.  He 
divided  the  nerve  at  its  root,  by  introducing  a  small  stylet  through  the  skull,  and  noted 
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nmedtAte  loss  of  sensibility  upon  the  correspoodijig  mde  of  the  face.  Mogendie  was  the 
Knt  to  flticceed  ia  keeping  the  animals  alive,  observing  certain  intorestiDg  remote  effects 
following  division  of  the  nerve. 

The  opterative  procedure  employed  bjr  Magendie  has  been  followed,  with  great  sur 
bj  other  physiologists,  particularly  Bernard,  to  whose  researches  we  ore  indebted 
[>r  many  additional   facts  of  interest  concerning  the  functions  of  the  fifth  nerve.     As 
this  is  an  operation  which  we  hnv©  frequently  performed  with  snccess,  following  the 
^jnintite  directions  laid  down  by  Bernard,  we  shall  quote  from  him  in  brief  the  diflerent 
eps: 
The  nerve  may  be  divided  in  the  cranial  cavity  with  tolerable  certainty  in  rabbitp, 
cfitii,  dogs,  and  Guinea-piga,  but  it  is  most  easily  done  in  rabbits.     The  operation  is  ditti 
enit  from  the  fact  that  one  \a  working  in  the  dark,  and  it  requires  a 
ertain  amount  of  dexterity,  to  be  acquired  only  by  practice.      The 
a»trument  used  is  represented  in  Fig.  216.    Th^  operative  procedure 
I  OS  follows : 
L  **The  head  of  the  rabbit  is  firmly  held  in  the  left  hand.    The 
ator  feels  with  the  finger  of  the  right  hand  the  tubercle  situated  in 
ont  of  the  ear,  formed  by  the  condyle  of  tlio  lower  jaw.     Behind  this 
uberole,  is  a  bard,  osseous  portion,  the  origin  of  the  auditory  canal. 

2,  "  The  operator  penetrates  just  behind  the  superior  border  of  the 
condyle,  directing  the  point  of  the  instrument  slightly  forward  to  avoid 
pttsedng  into  the  substance  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
nd  thus  passes  more  easily  into  the  middle  temporal  fossa;  at  the  some 
ne  the  instrument  is  directed  a  little  upward  to  avoid  slipping  into  the 

oatio  fossa  and  thus  falling  to  enter  the  cranial  cavity. 

~8.  ^*  As  soon  as  the  instrument  has  penetrated  the  cranium,  which 

is  reoognized  by  the  point  becoming  free,  the  pressure  is  arrested  and 

be  instrument  is  directed  downward  and  backward,  its  bock  sliding 

ilong  tlio  anterior  face  uf  the  bone,  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 

rfieration. 

4.  *'  This  point  of  departure — that  is  to  say,  the  anterior  face  of  the 
Due^being  found,  the  instrument  Is  pushed  along,  following  its  inferior 
Larder  and  proceeding  gradually,  as  the  instrument  penetrates,  pressing 
on  the  bone,  the  resistance  of  which  con  be  easily  recognized.  Soon, 
however,  the  operator  feels,  at  a  certain  depth,  that  the  bony  resistance 
ceases :  he  is  then  on  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  cries  of  the  animal  give 
evidence  Uiat  the  nerve  is  pressed  upon. 

5«  '^  It  is  at  this  moment  that  it  is  neceeeary  to  hold  firmly  the  instru- 
aent  and  the  head  of  the  animal ;  then  the  cntting  oilg&  is  turned  so  as 
>  be  directed  downward  and  backward,  at  the  same  time  pressing  in 
bis  direction  so  as  to  divide  the  nerve  on  the  extremity  of  the  petrous  portion^  behind 
be  ganglion  of  Gosser,  if  possible,  or  at  least  on  the  ganglion  itself. 

6.  ^^  The  instrument  Is  then  drawn  back,  pressing  upon  the  bone  so  as  to  accomplisli 
ompletely  the  section  of  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair;  then  it  is  withdrawn  by  passing 
pver  the  same  course  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  petrous  portion  so  as  not  to  lacerate  the 
erebrol  substance. 

**  The  accident  to  be  feared  in  the  operation  is  section  of  the  carotid  when  the  instm- 
ent  has  penetrated  too  far,  or  lesion  of  the  cavernous  sinus  when  it  is  pressed  too  far 
rward." 

When  this  operation  has  been  performed  without  accident,  its  immediate  effects  are 
|V6ry  striking.    The  cornea  and  the  integument  and  mucous  membrane  upon  that  side  of 
bead  are  instantaneously  deprived  of  sensibility  and  may  be  pricked,  lacerated,  or 
nmed,  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  animal.    Almost  always 


fwrre,  ^Bdromrd.) 
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the  small  root  of  the  fifth  U  divided  as  well  as  the  Urge  root,  and  tlie  uiosclcs  of  masti* 
cation  are  paralyztnl  upon  one  side;  but^  with  this  exception,  there  is  no  imral^Miof 
motion,  sensation  alone  being  destroyed  tipon  one  Ma. 


Flc.  '217. — OpenUiftm/or  cUeiman  *i/  tht  J{flh  n^rt*,    ^Bemftrd.) 
The  crivwiom  nod  tUo  cuwbrwtn  vte  removed  in  ordw  to  ahow  the  ruotaof  tbv  norTM  Mid  tli«  dlp«?tlw»  ■•<  •*■'-  tf'*»rii. 
tDtfiit  u«ed  in  M<ctto&  of  tho  Mh«     A,  alflictory  zierveft ;  B,  oi>tlr*  tifrvM;  (.',  moU>rv«  ocuUiraiti  f\ 

tiaU»etlel;  E,  flilb  D<»rv<* ;  H.  Madtf  qftht  inMrmntni  in  (fue  crantai  eavitj/ :  0»  U*  1, 1',  stvcnit,  j  < ; 

K,  floeUon  of  the  iplniU;  oord. 

Immediate  Bffe^cU  of  Dki^wn  of  the  Trlfaciah — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dihtuss  tli© 
functions  of  the  trifacial^  after  the  Btatement  of  the  effects  which  iostantly  follow  upon 
its  division,  taken  in  connection  with  its  pliyaiological  flnntomy.  The  nerve  has  never 
been  exposed  in  the  cranial  cavity  in  living:  animals ;  hut  its  branches  upon  the  face  and 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxiUary  division  have  been  operated  apon  and  foun^d 
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to  be  exquisitely  seositive.  Longet  and  others  have  exposed  the  roots  in  aniiiials  imnie- 
diaLely  after  death,  and  have  found  that  palvanization  i.tf  the  largo  root  carefiiUj  insu- 
Jated  prod  aces  no  iniiscular  contraction.  Al!  who  have  divided  this  root  m  living  animalg 
must  have  recoprnized^  not  only  that  it  is  sensitive^  hut  that  it^  sensibilitj  b  far  more  acuto 
than  thai  of  any  other  nervous  trunk  in  the  hody.  It  is  inucdi  more  satisfactory  to  divide 
the  nerve  without  etherizing  the  animal,  as  th«  evidence  of  pain  is  an  important  guide  in 
tJiia  delicate  operation  ;  bntj  in  using  antctithcticaj  we  have  never  been  ahl©  to  bring  an 
animal  under  their  intinence  so  completely  aa  to  abolish  the  sensibility  of  the  root  itself. 
For  example,  in  cats  that  appear  to  be  tlioronghly  etherized,  as  soon  as  the  instrument 
tottches  the  nerve,  tliere  is  more  or  less  struggling.  The  large  root  of  the  tifth,  ttien,  is 
an  exclusively  sensory  nerve,  and  its  Bcnsibility  is  more  acute  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  oerebro- spinal  nerves. 

As  far  as  audition  and  olfaction  arc  concerned,  there  are  no  special  effects  immedi- 
ately following  section  of  the  trifacial ;  but  there  are  interesting  phenomena  observed  in 
connection  with  Ujq  eye  aud  the  organs  of  taste. 

At  the  instant  of  division  of  the  fifth,  by  tho  metho<]  jnst  described,  the  eyeball  is  pro- 
truded and  the  pupil  becomes  strongly  contracted.  This  occurs  in  rabbits,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  was  observed  in  the  first  operations  of  Mogendie.  The  pupil,  how- 
ever, is  usually  restored  to  the  normal  condition  in  a  few  hours.  Longet  states  that  the 
pupil  is  dilated  by  division  of  the  fiftli  in  dogs  and  cats.  After  division  of  the  nerve,  tlie 
lachrymal  secretion  becomes  very  much  less  in  quantity ;  but  this  is  not  the  cause  of  tlie 
snbsec^tlent  inflammation,  for  the  eyes  are  not  Lndamed,  as  was  shown  by  Hagendie,  even 
after  extirpation  of  both  lachrymal  glands.  The  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  not 
affected  by  division  of  the  fifth. 

Another  of  the  immediate  effects  of  complete  division  of  the  filth  nerve  is  loss  of  general 
sensibility  in  the  tongue.  Must  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  this  nerve  over  the  gen- 
eral sensibility  and  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  tongue  have  been  made  by  dividing  the  lin- 
gual branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division.  When  tliis  branch  is  irritated,  there  are 
evidences  of  intense  pain.  When  it  is  divided,  the  general  sensibility  and  the  sense  of 
taste  arc  destroyed  in  the  anterior  third  or  half  of  the  tongue.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  chorda  tympani  joins  tho  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  as  it  passes  be- 
tween the  pterygoid  muscles,  aud  that  section  of  this  branch  of  the  facial  abolishes  the 
sense  of  tav^o  in  the  anterior  tlnrd  or  half  of  the  tongue.  If  tho  gustatory  properties  of 
the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  bo  derived  from  the  cliorda  tympani,  lesions  of  the  fifth 
not  involving  this  nerve  would  be  followed  by  loss  of  general  sensibility,  hut  the  taste 
would  be  unaffected.  This  hah  been  shown  to  be  the  fact,  by  cAses  of  paralysis  of  general 
sensibility  of  the  tongue  without  loss  of  taste  in  the  human  subject,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  connection  with  gustation. 

Among  the  immediate  effects  of  section  of  the  fifth,  is  an  interference  with  the  reflex 
phenomena  of  deglutition.  In  some  recent  researches  upon  the  action  of  the  Bcnsltive 
nerves  in  deglutition,  by  Waller  and  Prevoift,  it  was^  found  that,  after  section  of  the  fifth 
npon  both  sides,  it  was  impossible  to  excite  movements  of  deglutition  by  stimulating  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  velum  palati.  After  sention  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branches 
of  the  pneuroogastrics,  no  movements  of  deglutition  followed  stimulation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  top  of  the  larynx.  In  these  experiments,  when  tlie  fifth  was  divided 
upon  one  side,  stimulation  of  tho  velum  upon  tlie  corresponding  side  had  no  effect,  while 
movements  of  deglutition  were  produced  by  irritating  the  velum  upon  the  sound  side. 
These  experiments  show  that  the  fifth  nerve  ia  important  in  the  reflex  phenomena  of 
deglutition,  as  a  sens4>ry  nerve,  conveying  the  impression  from  the  velum  palati  to  the 
nerve-centres.  This  action  probably  takes  place  through  filanicnts  which  pass  from  the 
fifth  to  tho  mucous  membrane  through  Meckers  ganglion. 

Eemote  EffecU  of  IHviaion  of  the  Trifacial. — After  the  ordinary  operation  of  divid- 
ing the  fifth  nerve  in  the  cranial  cavity,  the  immediate  loss  of  senmbiUty  of  the  inletgn- 
41 
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ment  and  mucons  membranes  of  the  face  and  head  is  usnally  supplemented  bj  serious 
disturbances  in  the  nutrition  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose 
and  mouth.  At  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  eye  upon  the  affected  side  becomes  the  seat  of  purulent  inflammation,  the  cor- 
nea becomes  opaque  and  ulcerates,  the  humors  are  discharged,  and  the  organ  is  destroyed. 
Congestion  of  the  parts  is  usually  very  prominent  a  few  hours  after  division  of  the  nerve. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  increased  discharge  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nose  and  mouth  upon  the  affected  side,  and  ulcers  appear  upon  the  tongue  and  lips.  It 
is  probable,  also,  that  disorders  in  the  nutrition  of  the  auditory  apparatus  follow  the  oper- 
ation, although  these  are  not  so  prominent.  Animals  affected  in  this  way  usually  die  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts,  particularly  in  view  of  the  information  derived  from 
later  observations,  in  connection  with  the  early  experiments  of  Magendie,  is,  that  he 
noted  that  "  the  alterations  in  nutrition  are  much  less  marked  "  when  the  division  is 
effected  behind  the  ganglion  of  Gasser,  than  when  it  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way  through 
the  ganglion.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  divide  the  nerve  completely  within  the  cranium, 
and  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  operation  at  will  through  or  behind  the  ganglion ; 
and  the  phenomena  of  infiammation  are  absent  only  in  exceptional  and  accidental  in- 
stances. Magendie  offers  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  differences  in  the  consecu- 
tive phenomena  coincident  with  the  locality  of  section  of  the  nerve.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, have  been  abundantly  verified.  In  the  numerous  experiments  that  we  have  made 
upon  the  fifth  pair,  we  have  generally  noted  the  consecutive  inflammatory  phenomena  in 
the  order  above  described ;  but,  in  exceptional  instances,  these  phenomena  have  been 
wanting.    The  following  experiment  illustrates  these  exceptional  operations : 

February  6,  1868,  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  divided  upon  the  left  side  in  a  full- 
grown  rabbit  in  the  ordinary  way,  before  the  class  at  the  Belle vue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege. There  followed  instant  and  complete  loss  of  sensibility  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
face.  Four  days  after,  the  animal  having  been  fed  ad  libitum  with  cabbage,  the  loss  of 
sensibility  was  still  complete.  There  was  very  little  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
left  eye,  and  a  very  slight  streak  of  opacity,  so  slight  that  it  was  distinguished  with  diffi- 
culty. Twelve  days  after  the  operation,  the  sensibility  of  the  left  eye  was  distinct  but 
slight.  There  was  no  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  had  dis- 
appeared. The  animal  was  in  good  condition,  and  the  line  of  contact  of  the  upper  with  the 
lower  incisors,  when  the  jaws  were  closed,  was  very  oblique.  The  animal  was  kept  alive 
by  careful  feeding  with  bread  and  milk  for  one  hundred  and  seven  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, there  never  being  any  inflammation  of  the  organs  of  special  sense.  It  died  at  that 
time  of  inanition,  having  become  very  much  emaciated.  The  animal  never  recovered 
power  over  the  muscles  of  mastication  of  the  left  side,  and  the  incisors  grew  to  a  great 
length,  interfering:  very  much  with  mastication,  which  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  death. 

Longet,  in  1842,  furnished  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  absence  of  inflammation 
in  certain  cases  of  division  of  the  fifth.  He  attributed  the  consecutive  inflammation  in 
most  experiments  to  lesion  of  the  ganglion  of  Gasser  and  of  the  sympathetic  connections, 
which  are  very  numerous  at  this  point.  These  sympathetic  filaments  are  avoided  when 
the  section  is  made  behind  the  ganglion. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  disordered  nutrition  in  the  organs  of  special 
sense,  particularly  the  eye,  following  division  of  the  fifth,  is  not  afforded  by  the  section 
of  this  nerve  alone ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  loss  of  sensibility  is  complete  after 
division  of  the  nerve  behind  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  these  results  may  not  follow.  Nor 
are  they  explained  by  deficiency  in  the  lachrymal  secretion,  for  they  are  not  observed 
when  both  lachrymal  glands  have  been  extirpated.  They  are  not  due  to  exposure  of  the 
eyeball,  for  they  do  not  follow  upon  section  of  the  facial.  Nor  are  they  due  simply  to  an 
enfeebled  general  condition,  for,  in  the  experiment  we  have  detailed,  the  animal  died  of 
inanition  after  section  of  the  nerve,  without  any  evidences  of  inflammation.    In  view  of 
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the  fact  that  section  of  the  sympathetic  fikments  is  well  known  to  modify  the  nutrition 
of  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  producing  congestion,  increase  in  temperature,  and 
other  phenomena,  it  is  rational  to  infer  that  the  modifications  in  nutrition  which  follow 
section  of  the  fifth  after  it  receives  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  system,  not  occurring 
when  these  sympathetic  filaments  escape  division,  are  to  be  attributed  to  lesion  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  not  to  the  division  of  the  sensory  nerve  itself. 

A  farther  explanation  is  demanded  for  the  inflammatory  results  which  follow  division 
of  the  sympathetic  filaments  joining  the  fifth,  inasmuch  as  division  of  the  sympathetic 
alone  in  the  neck  produces  simply  exaggeration  of  the  nutritive  processes,  as  evidenced 
chiefly  by  local  increase  in  the  animal  temperature,  and  not  the  well-known  phenomena 
of  inflammation. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Bernard,  that  the  "  alterations  in  nutrition  appear  more 
promptly  in  animals  that  are  enfeebled.^'  Section  of  the  small  root  of  the  fifth,  which 
is  unavoidable  when  the  nerve  is  divided  within  the  cranial  cavity,  generaUy  interferes  so 
much  with  mastication  as  to  influence  seriously  the  general  nutrition ;  and  this  might 
modify  the  nutritive  processes  in  delicate  organs,  like  the  eye,  so  as  to  induce  those 
changes  which  are  called  inflammatory.  The  following  observation,  communicated  by 
Dr.  W.  n.  Mason,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  is  very  striking  in  this  connection : 

The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  divided  in  a  cat  in  the  ordinary  way.  By  feeding  the 
animal  carefully  with  milk  and  finely-chopped  meat,  the  nutrition  was  maintained  at  a 
high  standard,  and  no  inflammation  of  the  eye  occurred  for  about  four  weeks.  The  sup- 
ply of  food  was  then  diminished  to  about  the  quantity  it  would  be  able  to  take  without 
any  special  care,  when  the  eye  became  inflamed,  and  perforation  of  the  cornea  and 
destruction  of  the  organ  followed.  The  animal  was  kept  for  about  five  months;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  sensation  upon  the  affected  side,  which  had  been  gradually  improving, 
was  completely  restored. 

The  explanation  we  have  to  offer  of  the  consecutive  inflammatory  effects  of  section 
of  the  fifth  with  its  communicating  sympathetic  filaments  is  the  following :  By  dividing 
the  sympathetic,  the  eye  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  ear  are 
rendered  hyperaemic,  the  temperature  is  probably  raised,  and  the  processes  of  nutrition 
are  exaggerated.  This  condition  of  the  parts  would  seem  to  require  a  full  supply  of 
nutritive  material  from  the  blood,  in  order  to  maintain  the  condition  of  exaggerated 
nutrition ;  but,  when  the  blood  is  impoverished — probably  as  the  result  of  deficiency  in 
tlie  introduction  of  nutritive  matter,  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  upon 
one  side — the  nutritive  processes  in  these  delicate  parts  are  seriously  modified,  so  as  to 
constitute  inflammation.  The  observation  just  detailed  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  this 
view  ;  for  here  the  inflammatory  action  seemed  to  be  arrested  when  the  action  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles  was  supplied  by  careful  feeding.  With  this  view,  the  disorders  of 
nutrition  observed  after  division  of  the  flfth  may  properly  be  referred  to  the  sympathetic 
system. 

Pathological  facts  in  confirmation  of  experiments  upon  the  fifth  pair  in  the  lower 
animals  are  not  wanting ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
nerve  in  the  human  subject,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  locate  exactly  the  seat  of  the 
lesion  and  to  appreciate  fully  its  extent,  as  can  be  done  when  the  nerve  is  divided  by 
an  operation.  In  studying  these  cases,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  phenomena,  par- 
ticularly those  of  modified  nutrition,  are  more  or  less  contradictory. 

In  nearly  all  works  upon  physiology,  we  find  references  to  cases  of  paralysis  of 
the  fifth  in  the  human  subject  In  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  II.  D.  Noyes,  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  two  interesting  cases  are  re- 
ported, which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  during  the  progress  of  treatment. 
In  both  of  these  cases  there  was  infiammation  of  the  eye.  In  one  case,  the  tongue  was 
entirely  insensible  upon  one  side,  but  there  was  no  impairment  of  the  sense  of  taste.    An 
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interesting  feature  in  one  of  the  cases  was  the  fact  that  an  operation  upon  the  eyelid  of 
the  affected  side  was  performed  withont  the  slightest  evidence  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the 
patient. 

Cases  of  paralysis  of  the  fifth  in  the  human  subject  in  the  main  confirm  the 
results  of  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  fifth 
nerve  alone  was  involved  in  the  disease,  without  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh,  there 
was  simply  ]oss  of  sensibility  upon  one  side,  the  movements  of  the  superficial  muscles 
of  the  face  being  unaffected.  When  the  small  root  was  involved,  the  muscles  of  masti- 
cation upon  one  side  were  paralyzed ;  but,  in  certain  cases  in  which  this  root  escaped, 
there  was  no  muscular  paralysis.  The  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  except  as  they 
were  affected  by  consecutive  inflammation,  were  little  if  at  all  disturbed  in  uncompli- 
cated cases.  The  sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  was  perfect, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  seventh,  the  chorda  tympani,  or  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  fifth  after  it  had  been  joined  by  the  chorda  tympani,  was  involved  in  the  disease. 
In  some  cases,  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  organs  of  special  sense ; 
but  in  this  respect  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion  are  not  so  satisfactory 
as  in  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  it  being  difficult,  in  most  of  them,  to  limit 
the  exact  boundaries  of  the  lesion. 

Pneumoffostric,  or  Par  Vagiim  Nerve,     {Second  Division  of  the  Eighth 

Nerve,) 

Of  all  the  nerves  emerging  from  the  cranial  cavity,  the  pneumogastric,  the  second 
division  of  the  eighth  pair,  presents  the  greatest  number  of  anastomoses,  the  most 
remarkable  course,  and  the  most  varied  and  interesting  functions.  Arising  from  the 
medulla  oblongata  by  a  purely  sensory  root,  it  communicates  with  at  least  five  motor 
nerves  in  its  course,  and  it  is  distributed  largely  to  muscular  tissue,  both  of  the  voluntary 
and  the  involuntary  variety.  Finally,  there  is  no  nerve  that  has  been  the  anhject  of 
such  extended  and  elaborate  anatomical  and  physiological  investigations,  and  none, 
concerning  the  properties  and  exact  functions  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

We  shall  have  to  treat  of  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  upon  the  act  of  degluti- 
tion, the  heart  and  circulatory  system,  the  respiratory  system,  the  stomach,  the  intestines, 
and  various  glandular  organs.  An  indispensable  introduction  to  this  study  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  physiological  anatomy. 

Physiological  Aruttomy  of  the  Pneumogastric  Nerte. — The  apparent  origin  of  the 
pneumogastric  is  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  just  behind  the 
olivary  body,  between  the  roots  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  of  the  spinal  accessory. 
TJic  deep  origin  is  mainly  from  what  is  sometimes  called  the  nucleus  of  the  pneumogas- 
tric, in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  gray  substance  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  course  of  the  fibres,  traced  from  without  inward,  is  somewhat  intricate. 

The  deep  origins  of  the  pneumogastric  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  appear  to  be,  in 
the  main,  identical.  Tracing  the  filaments  from  without  inward,  they  may  be  followed 
in  four  directions.  The  anterior  filaments  pass  from  without  inward,  first  very  superfi- 
cially and  directed  toward  the  olivary  body,  but,  turning  before  they  reach  the  olivary 
body,  they  pass  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  restiform  body,  in  which  they  are  lost. 
The  posterior  filaments  are  superficial,  and  they  pass,  with  the  fibres  of  the  restiform 
hody,  toward  the  cerebellum.  Of  the  intermediate  filaments,  the  anterior  pass  through 
the  restiform  body,  the  greatest  number  extending  to  the  median  line  in  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  A  few  fibres  are  lost  in  the  middle  fasciculi  of  the  medulla,  and  a  few 
pass  toward  the  brain.  The  posterior  intermediate  filaments  traverse  the  restifonD 
hody  to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  when  some  pass  to  the  median  line,  and  others 
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eod  in  the  substance  of  the  nietlnUa.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  tbe  litres  tit  origin  of 
the  pneumogaatricfl  beyond  the  median  line ;  but  recent  observations  leave  no  doubt  ol 
the  fact  that  many  of  the^io  librei*  decussate  in  the  tiaor  of  the  tbiirth  ventricle. 

There  are  two  ganglionic  enlargenRntfi  helunj^iii^  lo  the  puonmogastric.  In  the 
jagnlar  foramen,  ia  a  well-marked,  g:rayisb,  ovoid  ^.n large m en t,  iroui  ont^-sixth  ta  one* 
fourth  of  on  inch  in  length,  called  the  jngular  grangliun,  or  the  ganglion  of  the  root. 
This  is  anit4;d  by  two  or  three  filaments  with  the  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 
It  ia  a  true  ganglion,  containing  nerve-celL*,  xVtter  the  nerve  has  emerged  from  tlie  cra- 
otal  cavity,  it  presents  on  its  trnnk  another 
grayish  enlargement,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  length,  called  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk. 
This  in  of  rather  a  plexifonn  structure,  the 
white  fibres  being  mixed  with  grayitOi  fibres 
and  nerve-cells.  The  exit  of  the  nervo  from 
the  cranial  cavity  is  by  the  jugular  foramen,  or 
posterior  foramen  lacemm,  in  company  with 
the  spinal  accessory,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and 
the  internal  jugular  vein. 

An4utomo»€4, — The  filaments  of  com  muni- 
^  cation  which  the  pneumogustric  recetven  from 
other  nerves  are  interesting  from  their  great 
importance  and  their  varied  sources.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  tho  branch  fVom 
th©  spinal  accessory.  There  are  occasional 
filaments  of  communication  which  pass  from 
the  sfjinal  accessory  to  tlie  ganglion  of  tho  root, 
but  these  are  not  constant.  After  both  nerves 
have  emerged  from  the  cranial  cavity,  an  ira* 
portont  branch  of  considerable  size  paascs 
from  the  spinal  accessory  to  the  pneumoga^- 
trie,  with  which  it  becomes  closely  united. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  these  filaments 
from  the  spinal  accessory  pass  in  great  part  to 
;  the  larynx  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves. 

In  the  aqmednctus  FaHopii^  the  facial  nerve 
gives  off  a  filament  of  comiuunication  to  the 
pneumogastric  at  the  ganglion  of  the  root. 
This  filament,  joined  at  tho  ganglion  by  sen- 
sory filaments  from  the  pneumogastrio  and 
some  filameuts  from  the  glosso- pharyngeal,  is 
caJIed  the  auricular  branch  of  Arnold.  By 
some  anatomists  it  is  regarded  as  a  branch  ^  "  . 

from  the  facial,  and  by  others  it  is  described  with  the  pneumogostnc. 

Two  or  three  small  filaments  of  communication  pass  from  the  sublingual  to  tlie  gan- 
glion (»f  the  trunk  of  the  pnenmogastric. 

At  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk,  the  pneumogastric  generally  receives  filaments  of  com- 
munication from  the  arcade  formed  by  tlie  anterior  branches  of  the  first  two  cervit  v» 
nerves.     Tliese,  however,  are  not  constant* 

The  pneumogastric  is^  connected  with  the  sympathetic  system  by  nunicruui*  deU*ftti' 
filaments  of  communication  received  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  passfing  In  part 
upward  toward  the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  tho  pneumogastric,  and  in  part  transversely 
and  downward.  These  filaments  are  frequently  short,  iind  they  bind,  as  it  were,  tbf^ 
sfmpathelic  ganglion  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve.    The  main  trtink  of  the  pneniiiogast 
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The  anricnlar  nerves  are  sometimes  described  in  connection  with  the  facial.  They 
are  given  off  from  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  pncumogastric,  and  are  composed  of 
filaments  of  commnnication  from  the  facial  and  from  the  glofiso-pharjngeal,  as  well  as 
of  filaments  from  the  pneumogastric  itself.  The  nerves  thus  constituted  are  distributed  to 
the  integument  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  a  small  filament 
is  sent  to  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  pharyngeal  nerves  are  very  remarkable  in  their  course.  They  are  given  off  from 
the  superior  portion  of  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  and  contain  a  large  number  of  the  fila- 
ments of  communication  which  the  pneumogastric  receives  from  the  spinal  accessory. 
In  their  course  by  the  sides  of  the  superior  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  these 
nerves  anastomose  with  numerous  filaments  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 
The  ultimate  filaments  of  distribution  pass  to  the  muscles  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx.  Physiological  experiments  have  shown  that  the  motor  influence  transmitted 
to  the  pharyngeed  muscles  through  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  is 
derived  from  the  spinal  accessory. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  are  given  off  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ganglion  of  the 
trunk.  Their  filaments  come  from  the  side  opposite  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric with  the  communicating  branch  from  the  spinal  accessory,  so  that  probably 
the  superior  laryngeals  contain  few  if  any  motor  fibres  from  this  nerve.  The  superior 
laryngeal  gives  off  the  external  laryngeal,  a  long,  delicate  branch,  which  sends  a  few  fila- 
ments to  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and  is  distributed  to  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  The  external  laryngeal 
anastomoses  with  the  inferior  laryngeal  and  with  the  sympathetic.  The  internal  branch 
is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  aryt- 
eno-epiglottidean  fold,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  as  far  down  as  the  true 
vocal  cords.  A  branch  from  this  nerve,  in  its  course  to  the  larynx,  penetrates  the  aryte- 
noid muscle,  to  which  it  sends  a  few  filaments,  but  these  are  all  sensory.  This  branch 
also  supplies  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  It  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 
An  important  branch,  described  by  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  in  the  rabbit,  under  the  name  of 
the  depressor-nerve,  arises  by  two  roots,  one  from  the  superior  laryngeal  and  the  other 
from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric,  passes  down  the  neck  by  the  side  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, and,  in  the  chest,  joins  filaments  from  the  thoracic  8ym])athetic,  to  penetrate  the 
heart  between  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  nerve  will  be  referred  to  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  circulation. 

It  is  important,  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to  note  that  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve  is  the  nerve  of  sensibility  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  of  the  supra- 
laryngeal  mucous  membranes,  and  that  it  animates  a  single  muscle  of  the  larynx  (the 
crico-thyroid)  and  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

The  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  present  some  slight  differences  in  their 
anatomy  upon  the  two  sides.  Upon  the  left  side,  the  nerve  is  the  larger  and  is  given  off 
at  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Passing  beneath  this  vessel,  it  ascends  in  the  groove  between 
the  trachea  and  the  resophagns.  In  its  upward  course,  it  gives  off  certain  filaments 
which  join  the  cardiac  branches,  filaments  to  the  muscular  tissue  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  (t^sophagus,  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  inter- 
cartilaginous  muscular  tissue  of  the  trachea,  one  or  two  filaments  to  the  inferior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx,  and  a  branch  which  joins  the  superior  laryngeal.  Its  terminal 
branches  penetrate  the  larynx,  behind  the  posterior  articulation  of  the  thyroid  with  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  are  distributed  to  all  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  tlie  larynx,  except 
the  crico-thyroids,  which  are  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal.  Upon  the  right  side, 
the  nerve  winds  from  before  backward  around  the  subclavian  artery,  and  it  has  essen- 
tially the  same  course  and  distribution  as  upon  the  left  side,  except  that  it  is  smaller  and 
its  filaments  of  distribution  are  not  so  numerous. 
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The  important  physiological  point  connected  with  the  anatom j  of  the  recorrent  laryn- 
geals  is  that  they  animate  all  of  the  intrinsic  mascles  of  the  larynx,  except  the  crico-thy- 
roid.  Experiments  have  shown  that  these  nerves  contain  numerous  filaments  from  the 
spinal  accessory. 

The  cervical  cardiac  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  arise  from  the  pneumogastrics 
at  different  points  in  the  cervical  portion  and  pass  to  the  cardiac  plexus,  which  is  formed 
in  great  part  of  filaments  from  the  sympathetic.  The  thoracic  cardiac  branches  are 
given  off  from  the  pneumogastrics  below  the  origin  of  the  inferior  laryngeals  and  join 
the  cardiac  plexus. 

The  anterior  pulmonary  branches  are  few  and  delicate  as  compared  with  tlie  posterior 
branches.  They  are  given  off  below  the  origin  of  the  thoracic  cardiac  branches,  send  a 
few  filaments  to  the  trachea,  and  then  form  a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  follows  the  bronchial  tree  to  its  terminations  in  the  air-cells.  The  posterior  pulmonary 
branches  are  larger  and  more  numerous  than  the  anterior.  They  conununicate  freely 
with  sympathetic  filaments  from  the  upper  three  or  four  thoracic  ganglia  and  then  form 
the  great  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.  .  From  this  plexus,  a  few  filaments  go  to  the  infe- 
rior and  posterior  portion  of  the  trachea,  a  few  pass  to  the  muscular  tissue  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  a  few  are  sent  to  the  posterior 
and  superior  portion  of  the  pericardium.  The  plexus  then  surrounds  the  bronchial  tree 
and  passes  with  its  ramifications  to  the  pulmonary  tissue,  like  the  corresponding  fila- 
ments of  the  anterior  branches.  The  pulmonary  branches  are  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  not  to  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  oesophageal  branches  take  their  origin  from  the  pneumogastrics  above  and  below 
the  pulmonary  branches.  These  branches  from  the  two  sides  join  to  form  the  oesopha- 
geal plexus,  their  filaments  of  distribution  going  to  the  muscular  tissue  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  third  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  abdominal  branches  are  quite  different  in  their  distribution  upon  the  two  sides. 

Upon  the  left  side,  the  nerve,  which  is  situated  anterior  to  the  cardiac  opening  of  the 
stomach,  immediately  after  its  passage  by  the  side  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  abdomen, 
divides  into  numerous  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  walls  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  As  the  branches  pass  from  the  lesser  curvature,  they 
take  a  downward  direction  and  go  to  the  liver,  and,  with  another  branch  running  between 
the  folds  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  they  follow  the  course  of  the  portal  vein  in  the 
hepatic  substance.  The  branches  of  this  nerve  anastomose  with  the  nerve  of  the  right 
side  and  with  the  sympathetic. 

The  right  pneuraogastric,  situated  posteriorly,  at  the  oesophageal  opening  of  the  dia- 
phragm, sends  a  few  filaments  to  the  muscular  coat  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  passes  backward,  and  is  distributed  to  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  suprarenal 
capsules,  and  finally  to  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine.  The  branches  to  the  small  intes- 
tine are  very  important.  These  were  accurately  described  in  1860,  by  Kollmann,  in  an 
elaborate  and  beautifully-illustrated  prize-essay.  In  the  plate  showing  the  distribution 
of  this  nerve,  it  is  seen  that  the  branches  to  the  intestine  are  very  numerous.  Accord- 
ing to  these  researches,  the  branches  described  belong  to  the  pneumogastrio  itself  and 
are  not  derived  from  the  sympathetic.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  action  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrio upon  the  small  intestine,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  anatomical  researches  by  Koll- 
mann have  been  fully  confirmed  by  physiological  experiments.  Before  the  nerves  pass 
to  the  intestines,  there  is  a  free  anastomosis  and  interchange  of  filaments  between  the 
right  and  the  left  pneumogastric. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  tJie  Pneumogastric  Nerves. 

There  is  no  nerve  in  the  body  that  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  experiments,  and 
concerning  which  so  much  has  been  written,  as  the  pneumogastric.  Its  accessible  posi- 
tion in  many  parts  of  its  course,  its  extensive  connections  with  the  digestive,  the  respira- 
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f^  and  the  circulatory  systeTii,  nud  the  evident  importance  of  its  relation s,  Uavo  ren- 
'  fk^red  the  literature  connec^ttrl  with  it**  physiology  somewhat  rcdiindant.  Wo  do  act 
;  propose  to  discus  in  full  all  of  tho  viewn  entertained  froin  time  to  time  w*ith  regard  to 
\  ita  fuBctionii,  but  shall  state  merely  what  seem  to  be  well-ascertained  facts,  and  tho  most 
I  rea^nable  inferences,  where  the  factts  are  difficult  of  demonstration,  lu  treating  of  the 
I  functions  of  this  nerve,  we  shall  he  compelled  to  make  constant  reference  to  its  anatomy, 
I  And  for  that  reason  wo  have  described  pretty  fully  in  detail  most  of  the  important  points 
"in  it«  connections  and  distribution. 

Although  the  e:cten»$iTe  distribution  of  the  pneninogastrics  and  their  Import^uioo  will 
noceshitate  a  long  diftcusdon  of  their  physiology,  we  shall  endeavor  to  separate  the  pointo 
|to  be  considered  distinctly,  and  to  simplify  the  subject  as  much  as  possible. 

We  shall  tirst  treat  of  the  general  properties  of  those  filaments  derived  from  the  true 
toots  of  the  nerves,  and,  following  them  in  their  course,  shall  note  the  properties  derived 
[from  their  connections  with  other  nerves* 

We  shall  then  treat  of  the  properties  of  the  different  branches  of  the  nerves,  under 
[diitinct  heads,  taking  up  these  branches  as  they  are  given  oJf,  from  above  downward.    In 
this,  we  shall  consider  first  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  auricular  branches ;  next, 
lie  pharyngeal  branches,  with  their  inflnence  upon  the  action  of  the  pharynx  in  deglu- 
ition;  next,  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches,  with  their  relations  to  tho 
physiology  of  tho  larynx ;  next,  the  cardiac  branches,  with  their  influence  on  the  move- 
[tnenta  of  the  heart  and  tho  circulation;  next,  the  pulmonary  branches,  with  the  function 
of  the  nerves  in  connection  with  respiration;  next,  the  a>sophageal  branches*  in  conneo- 
^on  with  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  action  of  the  oesophagus,  in  deglutition ; 
ind  finally,  the  abdominal  branches,  with  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  digestion  and 
the  functions  of  the  abdominal  riscera.     By  dividing  up,  in  this  way,  the  notion  of  the 
pnenmogastrics,  it  is  hojied  that  their  physiology  may  b©  relieved  of  much  of  the  com- 
plexity in  which  it  is  apparently  involved. 


(fejitral  Properties  of  th^  RooU  of  Origin  qfthe  Pn^umo^aHric*, — All  who  have  oper* 
\  ated  upon  the  pneumogastncs  in  the  cervical  region  in  living  animals  have  noted  their 
Lexceedingly  dull  sensibility  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves.      Bernard^ 
Ddeed,  states  that  in  this  region  they  are  generally  insensible;  but  we  have  usually  found, 
I  dogs  at  least,  that  their  division  is  attended  with  slight  evidences  of  pain.     Without 
Diting  in  detail  all  the  experiments  upon  this  point,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  some 
physiologists,  on  galvanizing  or  otherwise  irritating  the  roots  of  the  nerveain  animals  just 
killed,  have  noted  movements  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  of  the  CBSophagns,  and  of  the 
^muscular  coats  of  the  stomach.     These  experiments  have  led  to  the  opinion  that  the 
pmper  roots  of  the  nerves  are  motor  as  well  as  sensory.     It  becomes,  therefore,  a  difficult 
well  as  an  important  point  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  roots  be  of  themselves 
tclonTdly  sensory  or  mixed.     In  discussing  the  properties  of  the  roots,  we  shall  rely 
iltiiOBt  entirely  upon  direct  experiments;    altliongh  the  arguments  drawn  from  their 
Anatomical  cliaracters,  in  the  presence  of  ganglia  and  tlie  deep  origin  of  their  fibres, 
1^ point  strongly  to  their  sensory  character.     It  is  impossible  to  stimulate  the  root«,  before 
bey  have  received  motor  filaraenta  from  other  nerves,  in  living  animals,  and  the  experi- 
Eiients  arc  therefore  made  upon  animals  just  killed,  before  the  nervous  irritiibility  has  dis- 
Ippeared-     If  the  true  roots  of  the  nerves  be  exclusively  sensory,  their  galvanization  in 
nimals  just  killed  should  produce,  by  direct  action,  no  muscular  contraction.     If  tho 
Kits  contain  any  motor  filaments,  contraction  of  muscles  should  follow  tlieir  stimula- 
tion.    The  proper  physiological  conditions  in  such  experiments  are  the  following : 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  stimulate  the  roots  so  that  the  filaments  from  the  spinal  accesaory 
od  from  other  motor  nerves  are  not  involved* 

2.  It  is  important  to  ascertain,  provided  movement*  follow  such  irritation,  wheliier  or 
Ot  they  be  due  to  reflex  action. 
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The  first  of  these  conditions  is  easily  fulfilled.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  stimiilate 
the  roots  before  the  nerves  have  received  any  anastomosing  filaments.  To  avoid  contrae- 
tions  of  muscles  due  to  reflex  action,  it  is  best  to  divide  the  roots  and  to  stimulate  their 
distal  portion.  If  it  be  true  that  stimulation  of  the  distal  extremities  of  the  roots— the 
irritation  so  applied  as  not  to  involve  communicating  filaments  from  motor  nerves,  and 
not  to  be  conveyed  to  the  centres,  producing  reflex  movements  through  other  nerves— 
does  not  produce  any  movements,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  are 
exclusively  sensory.  The  facts  upon  this  point  demand  careful  and  critical  study ;  and  it 
TV  ill  be  proper  to  discard  the  earlier  experiments,  made  before  the  mechanism  of  reflex 
action  had  been  satisfactorily  established. 

If  the  experiments  of  Longet  be  accepted  without  reserve,  they  prove — as  conclusively 
as  is  possible  without  exposing  the  roots  in  living  animals,  an  operation  which  is  imprac- 
ticable— that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastrics  are  exclusively  sensory, 
or,  at  least,  that  the  nerve  contains  no  motor  filaments  except  those  derived  from  other 
nerves.     The  following  quotation  gives  the  essential  points  in  these  experiments : 

*^  In  dogs  of  large  size  and  in  horses,  I  have  isolated  in  the  cranium,  with  the  most 
minute  care,  the  pneumogastric  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  superior  filaments  of 
.the  spinal  accessory  (internal  branch)^  in  order  to  avoid  all  reflex  movement  and  any 
derivative  current  upon  the  last-named  nerve ;  I  then  immediately  caused  the  current  to 
act  exclusively  upon  the  filaments  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastric,  without  having  ever 
seen  the  slightest  contraction  supervene,  either  in  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  or  pharynx, 
or  in  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  ojsophagus,  or  elsewhere. 

"  But  also  I  have  never  failed  to  demonstrate  to  all  those  who  witnessed  my  experi- 
ments, how  it  is  easy  to  obtain  opposite  results  in  neglecting  only  one  precantion :  it 
suffices,  for  example,  to  slightly  moisten  the  slip  of  glass  or  oiled  silk  which  serves  to 
isolate  the  two  nerves,  in  order  that  the  current  should  act  immediately  upon  the  superior 
filaments  of  the  spinal  accessory,  from  which  we  have  marked  contractions  in  the  organs 
just  mentioned." 

These  experiments  seem  entirely  conclusive.  In  treating  of  the  refiex  phenomena  of 
deglutition  and  their  relations  to  the  superior  branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  the  pharyn- 
geal, and  the  superior  laryngeal,  it  will  be  seen  that  irritation,  either  of  these  nerves  or 
of  the  mucous  membranes  to  which  they  are  distributed,  will  produce  contractions  in  the 
muscles.  All  who  are  practically  familiar  with  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  nerves 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  insulate  the  nervous  trunks  so  as  to  avoid  the  influence  of 
"  derived  "  currents.  In  carefully  studying  the  experiments  of  Longet,  it  seems  that  all 
the  physiological  conditions  were  fulfilled ;  and  that,  when  the  nerve  is  divided  at  the 
root  and  the  stimulation  is  applied  to  the  peripheral  end,  so  as  to  cut  oflT  all  reflex  action 
from  the  nervous  centres,  and  when  sufficient  care  is  exercised  to  prevent  the  propagation 
of  the  current  to  the  motor  connections  of  the  pneumogastric,  the  nerve,  from  its  origin 
at  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  ganglion  of  the  root,  contains  no  motor  filaments  and  is 
exclusively  sensory.  We  shall  therefore  adopt,  without  reserve,  the  conclusions  of  Longet, 
that  the  true  filaments  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastrics  are  exclusively  sensory,  or,  at  least, 
that  they  have  no  motor  properties. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Anrieular  Nerves. — There  is  very  little  to  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  auricular  nerves,  after  the  description  we  have  given  of  their  anatomy. 
They  are  sometimes  described  with  the  facial  and  sometimes  with  the  pneumogastric. 
They  contain  filaments  from  the  facial,  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 
The  sensory  filaments  of  these  nerves  give  sensibility  to  the  upper  part  of  the  external 
auditory  meatus  and  the  membrana  tympani. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Pharyngeal  Nerves. — The  pharyngeal  branches  of 
the  pneumogastric  are  mixed  nerves,  their  motor  filaments  being  derived  from  the  ^inal 
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accessory.  Their  direct  action  upon  the  muscles  of  deglutition  belongs  to  the  physiologi- 
cal history  of  the  last-named  nerve.  We  have  already  stated,  in  treating  of  the  spinal 
accessory,  that  the  filaments  of  communication  that  go  to  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  are  distributed  to  the  pharyngeal  muscles. 

It  is  impossible  to  divide  all  of  the  pharyngeal  filaments  in  living  animals  and  observe 
directly  how  far  the  general  sensibility  of  the  pharynx  and  the  reflex  phenomena  of 
deglutition  are  influenced  by  this  section.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  distribution 
of  the  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane,  it  would  seem  that  they  combine  with  the 
pharyngeal  filaments  of  the  fifth,  and  possibly  with  sensory  filaments  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, in  giving  general  sensibility  to  these  parts. 

In  some  recent  experiments  by  Waller  and  Prevost,  upon  the  reflex  phenomena  of 
deglutition,  it  is  shown  that  the  action  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  cannot  be  excited  by 
stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  supra-laryngeal  region  and  the  pharynx,  after 
section  of  the  fifth  and  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastrics  are  of  little  or 
no  importance  in  these  reflex  phenomena. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Superior  Laryngeal  Nerves. — The  distribution  of 
these  nerves  points  to  a  double  function  ;  viz.,  an  action  upon  the  crico-thyroid  muscles, 
and  the  important  oflice  of  supplying  general  sensibility  to  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx 
and  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.  The  stimulation  of  these  nerves 
produces  intense  pain  and  contraction  of  the  crico-thyroids ;  but  it  has  been  shown 
by  experiment  that  the  arytenoid  muscles,  through  which  the  nerves  pass,  receive  no 
motor  filaments.  The  action  of  the  nerves  upon  the  muscles  is  very  simple,  and  resolves 
itself  into  the  function  of  the  crico-thyroids,  which  has  been  treated  of  fully  under  the 
head  of  phonation.  When  these  muscles  are  paralyzed,  the  voice  becomes  hoarse.  The 
filaments  to  the  inferior  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  few  and  comparatively  unimportant. 
It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  superior  laryngeals  do  ndt  receive  their 
motor  filaments  from  the  spinal  accessory. 

The  sensory  filaments  of  the  superior  laryngeals  have  important  functions  connected 
with  the  protection  of  the  air-passages  from  the  entrance  of  foreign  matters,  particularly 
in  deglutition,  and  are  farther  concerned,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  reflex  action  of  the  con- 
strictors of  the  pharynx.  In  treating  of  deglutition,  we  have  fully  discussed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  top  of  the  larynx  in  the  protection  of  the  air- 
passages.  When  both  superior  laryngeals  have  been  divided  in  living  animals,  liquids 
often  pass  into  the  larynx  in  small  quantity,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  reflex  closure 
of  the  glottis  when  foreign  matters  are  brought  in  contact  with  its  superior  surface,  and 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  inspiration  during  deglutition. 

Aside  from  the  protection  of  the  air-passages,  the  superior  laryngeal  is  one  of  the 
sensory  nerves  through  which  the  reflex  acts  in  deglutition  operate.  There  are  certain 
parts  which  depend  for  their  sensibility  entirely  upon  this  nerve ;  viz.,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  epiglottis,  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  fold,  and  the  larynx  as  far  down  as 
the  true  vocal  cords.  When  an  impression  is  made  upon  these  parts,  as  when  they 
are  touched  with  a  piece  of  meat,  regular  and  natural  movements  of  deglutition  ensue. 

The  experiments  made  by  galvanizing  the  trunks  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves  are 
extremely  interesting.  If  the  nerves  be  divided  and  galvanization  be  applied  to  their 
central  ends,  movements  of  deglutition  are  observed,  and  there  is  also  arrest  of  the 
action  of  the  diaphragm.  From  these  experiments,  it  would  seem  that  the  impression 
which  gives  rise  to  tlie  movements  of  deglutition  aids  in  protecting  the  air-passages 
from  the  entrance  of  foreign  matters,  by  temporarily  arresting  the  inspiratory  act. 

An  important  point  for  our  consideration,  in  this  connection,  is  the  action  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerves  in  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  deglutition ;  and,  in  experiments 
with  galvanism,  a  feeble  current  simulates  most  nearly  the  natural  processes.    In  such 
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experiments  the  results  have  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  experiments  in  which  a  pow- 
erful current  of  galvanism  has  been  applied  to  the  nerves  also  show  an  arrest  of  respi- 
ration ;  but  it  is  argued  that  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  action  of  the  superior  kryn- 
geals  under  these  conditions,  inasmuch  as  other  sensitive  nerves  have  been  found  to  act 
in  the  same  way.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  is  well  known  that,  in  living  anunals, 
strong  impressions  made  upon  any  of  the  acutely  sensitive  nerves  arrest  respiration,  and 
that  this  is  one  of  the  phenomena  commonly  observed  in  animals  struggling  under  painful 
operations.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  more  fully  the  numer- 
ous experiments  with  regard  to  the  effects  upon  respiration  of  stimulation  of  the  superior 
laryngeals ;  and  we  can  assume  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  impression  made 
upon  the  terminal  filaments  of  these  nerves,  such  as  occurs  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
deglutition,  excites,  by  reflex  action,  contraction  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  momentarily  suspends  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm. 

Important  experiments  have  been  made  within  the  past  few  years,  upon  the  action  of 
the  pneumogastrics  on  the  circulation,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  nervous  filaments,  aris- 
ing, in  the  rabbit,  in  part  from  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastrio  and  in  part  from  the 
superior  laryngeal  branch,  act  as  reflex  depressors  of  the  vascular  tension.  These  experi- 
ments will  be  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  cardiac  branches. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Inferior,  or  Recurrent  Laryngeal  Nertes, — The 
anatomical,  distribution  of  these  nerves  shows  that  their  most  important  fnnction  is  con- 
nected with  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  few  filaments  which  are  given  off  in  the 
neck  to  join  the  cardiac  branches  are  probably  not  very  important.  It  is  proper  to  note, 
however,  that  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  supply  the  muscular  tissue  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea,  and  one  or  two  branches  are 
sent  to  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  The  function  of  these  filaments  is  suffi- 
ciently evident. 

The  inferior  laryngeals  contain  cliiefiy  motor  filaments,  judging  from  their  distribu- 
tion as  well  as  from  the  effects  of  direct  irritation.  All  who  have  experimented  upon 
these  nerves  have  noted  little  or  no  evidence  of  pain  when  they  are  stimulated  or  divided. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  recurrents  is  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion of  vocal  sounds.  We  have  already  fully  treated  of  the  mechanism  of  the  voice  and 
the  action  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx ;  and,  in  our  account  of  the  physiologf 
of  the  internal,  or  communicating  branch  from  the  spinal  accessory  to  the  pneumogas- 
tric,  it  has  been  shown  that  this  is  the  true  nerve  of  phonation.  In  the  older  works 
upon  physiology,  before  the  functions  of  the  spinal  accessory  were  fully  understood,  the 
experiments  upon  the  inferior  laryngeals  led  to  the  opinion  that  these  were  the  nerves  of 
phonation,  as  they  showed  loss  of  voice  following  their  division  in  living  animals.  It  is 
true  that  these  nerves  contain  the  filaments  which  preside  over  the  vocal  movements  of 
the  larynx  ;  but  it  is  also  the  fact  that  these  vocal  filaments  are  derived  exclusively  from 
the  spinal  accessory,  and  that  the  recurrents  contain  as  well  motor  filaments  which  pre- 
side over  movements  of  the  larynx  not  concerned  in  the  production  of  vocal  sounds. 

The  muscles  of  the  larynx  concerned  in  phonation  are,  the  crico-thyrolds,  animated 
by  the  superior  laryngeals,  and  the  arytenoid,  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids,  and  the  thyro- 
arytenoids, animated  by  the  inferior  laryngeals.  The  posterior  crico-arytenoids  are  re- 
spiratory muscles ;  and  it  is  curious  that  these  are  not  affected  by  extirpation  of  the  spinal 
accessories,  but  that  the  glottis  is  still  capable  of  dilatation,  so  that  inspiration  is  not 
impeded.  If,  however,  the  spinal  accessories  be  extirpated,  and  the  larynx  be  then 
exposed  in  a  living  animal,  the  glottis  still  remains  dilated,  but  will  not  close  when  irri- 
tated. If  the  inferior  laryngeals  be  then  divided,  the  glottis  is  mechanically  closed  with 
the  inspiratory  act,  and  the  animals  often  die  of  suffocation.  When  we  call  to  mind  the 
varied  sources  from  which  the  pneumogastrics  receive  their  motor  filaments,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  certain  of  these  may  preside  over  the  vocal  movements,  and  others, 
from  a  different  source,  may  animate  the  respiratory  movements. 
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As  we  sbould  nalnrally  expect  from  what  has  already  been  said^  swjtion  of  the  infe- 
Irior  laryngeal  nerves  paralyies  both  tljc  vocal  and  the  respiratory  movements  of  the 
(larynx.  It  is  not  neeessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  ancient  and  modern  experiments 
[illudtrating  this  point,  the  former  dating  from  the  time  of  Galen.  In  adult  animals^  the 
Ic^jirtilage^  of  tlie  hirrnx  are  Biitliciently  rigid  to  allow  of  inipiration  aftur  tbe  org'an  hm 
[teen  completely  paralyzed  ;  bnt,  in  young  animala,  the  glottis  h  closed^  and  sufibcation 
ensnes.  We  iiave  generally  observed  in  eat«,  that  BUffoeation  follows  immediately  apon 
OtioD  of  the  recurrents  or  of  the  pnenmogastrics  in  the  neck. 
The  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  Inngs  is  a  Bnflicient  explanation  of  the 
in  the  number  of  the  respiratory  acts  after  division  of  both  recurrents.  The 
elorAtion  of  respiration  h  mach  greater  in  yonng  than  in  adult  animals.  This  does 
fnot  apply  to  very  young  animala,  in  which  section  of  the  recnrrents  produces  almost  in- 
ratant  death. 

Feeble  galvanization  of  the  central  ends  of  the  inferior  laryngoal«»  after  their  division^ 
,  prodiicee  rhjthmical  movements  of  deglutition,  generally  coincident  with  arrest  of  the 
ction  of  the  diaphragm.     These  phenomena  are  generally  observed  in  rabbite,  but  they 
ire  not  constant.     The  reflex  action  of  these  nerves  in  deglutition  is  probably  dependent 
[upon  the  communicating  tilaraents  which  they  send  tu  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves. 

Proper tieM  and  Funetiom  &/  the  Cardiae  Nm«9^  and  Injluenes  of  the  Pn^umo^antrien 
y^tpon  the  Circulation. — ^Onc  of  the  most  interesting.'  questions  connected  with  the  physi* 
J  ©logy  of  the  pneuraogaatrio  nerves  is  their  action  ui)OU  the  heart;  and  tlie  results  of 
experiments,  which  will  be  fully  detailed  hereafter,  are  precisely  the  opposite  of  what 
Iwould  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  nerve  containing  motor  filaments  and  distributed  to 
niuacalar  organ.  Section  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck,  far  from  arresting  the 
fmction  of  the  hearty  increases  the  rapidity  of  its  pulsationa ;  and  galvanizatloD  of  the 
nerves  arrests  the  heart's  action  in  diastole. 

Within  the  past  ftvF  years,  some  very  remarkable  experiments  have  been  made  upon 

the  influence  of  certain  nerves  given  off  near  the  superior  laryngeal  \vhic'h  have  been 

called  the  depressors  of  ihii  circulation ;  but  most  observations  have  been  made  upon 

,  the  tronks  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  cervical  region^  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 

^isolate  the  thoracic  cardiac  branches  and  to  operate  upon  them  without  involving  other 

reus  filaments.     In  galvanizing  the  nerves  in  the  neck^  we  have  to  consider  both  the 

;  influence  of  the  current  and  the  phenomena  due  to  reflex  action. 
Efftt^tM  of  Section  cf  the  Pneumogastrics  ttpon  the  Circul'ation, — It  is  not  accessary 
>  ette  in  detail  the  various  experiments  upon  the  eflerts  of  section  of  the  pneumogastrica 
In  the  neck  a|ion  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  divisioD  of  these  nerves  in  living  animals 
is  sufiiciently  ea?5y,  and  all  who  have  performed  this  operation  have  noted  the  same  re- 
Jt4,  By  section  of  these  nerves,  Uie  heart  is  at  once  separated  from  one  of  the  most 
pmportant  of  Ua  nervous  connections;  and  the  eflTects  sliow  that,  as  far  as  this  organ  is 
concerned,  the  motor  filaments  present  great  diflFcrences  from  the  ordinary  motor  nerves 
&f  the  cerebro-^pinal  system.  Most  of  the  observations  made  by  dividing  tlie  nerves 
bave  been  upon  dogs,  and  the  differences  in  the  etfects  upon  other  animals  are  slight  and 
liinimportant.  The  following  are  the  important  phenomena  presented  in  typical  experi- 
Itiients ; 

Section  of  one  of  tbe  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck  does  not  produce  any  very  marked 

effect  upon  the  action  of  the  hearty  after  the  slight  disturbance  which  usually  follows  the 

operation  has  passed  away.     The  number  of  ]mlsations  is  slightly  increased,  and  the  car- 

3iac  pressure,  as  shown  by  a  cardiometer  fixed  in  the  carotid  artery,  is  slightly  dimin- 

lished  ;  but  this  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  effects  of  dividing  both  nerves. 

Section  of  both  pneumogastrics  usually  produces  immediate  and  serious  disturbance 
In  the  respirations,  which  are  momentarily  accelerated.  The  animal  usually  becomes 
I  agtt&ted  and  suffers  from  want  of  air;  and,  when  it  is  desired  especially  to  note  the  car- 
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diac  distttrbance,  tt  Is  often  necessary  to  relieve  the  respiration  bv  introduciiijr  tk  lube 
into  tbe  tracbca.  In  fulUgrowii  drigs,  bow  overt  tbe  respirationa  eoon  become  caliu,  bol 
they  are  diminissbed  io  irequencj  and  become  unnsuully  profound.  Wlien  ibe  anmijtl  i» 
in  tbis  eondUi<)Q,  the  beuta  of  the  beart  are  very  much  incrcajied  in  freqaeni-v,  at  leatt 
doubled;  bat  they  ure  inefRcient  and  tremnlous. 

An  interestiDg  point  in  tfiis  connection  ib  the  want  of  inflnenc©  of  certain  mMt*'l!ml 
snbstances  over  the  action  of  the  heart  in  animals  after  din»ion  of  the  pnetn 
Traube  has  abomi  that,  while  digitalis  injected  into  the  vein;*  of  a  dog  wa^  ,  j 

an  hour  of  redncing  tlie  pulse  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  nonnnl  nnmber  of  beatit  per 
minute,  there  was  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  circulation  when  tbe  iiy^cUan  was 
made  in  animals  with  both  pnetrniogastricB  divided. 

The  intlnenco  of  the  pneumogastricH  upon  the  heart  is  one  of  the  moift  interesUi^H 
points  in  the  physiology  of  the  circulation ;  but  we  can  discuss  the  mechanism  of  4^^! 
phenomena  following  section  of  the  nerves  more  satisfactorily  after  we  have  considerrd 
the  effects  of  their  galvanization. 

Efftr.U  of  GalvaiiUing  the  Fn6umogaatrk$  or  their  Braneha  ttpon  the  Circnlntion.— 
The  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  galvanization  of  tlie  pnenmogastrics  in  the  neck  oo 
the  action  of  the  heart  are  almost  innumerable ;  and,  although  the  cxplanattoud  of  thk* 
phenonienii  observed  present  the  widest  differences,  the  facts  themselves  are  sutficientlT 

simple.  These  facts  will  be  discussed  under  the 
following  heads  r  K  Tbe  direct  influence  of  gal  van* 
ization  of  the  nerves  in  the  neck,  undivided^  or  of 
galvanization  of  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the 
trunks  after  division*  2.  Keflex  phenomena  follow- 
ing galvanization  of  tbe  central  ends  of  the  pnca* 
mogastrica,  after  their  division. 

Direct  Influence  of  the  Pneumoga$trk$  ujMm 
the  Heart, — In  1846,  the  brothers  Weber  noted 
the  important  fact,  that  gd  van  ization  of  the  pnea- 
mogastricB  in  the  neck  rendered  the  action  of 
the  heart  slow,  and,  if  the  galvanization  were  solE- 
eiently  powerful,  arrested  the  heart,  which  remained 
tlaccid  and  in  diastole  for  a  certain  time  while  the 
galvanization  was  continued*  This  fact  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  numerous  experimenters. 

While  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  amonf 
physiologists  with  regfird  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
beiirt  by  powerful  galvanization,  it  is  stated  by 
some  that  a  very  feeble  current  passed  through  th« 
[leripberal  ends  of  the  divided  nerves  quickens  the 
heart's  action ;  but  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  it  is 
very  dilBcolt  to  regulate  the  intensity  of  the  current 
so  as  to  produce  tbis  effect.  After  section  of  tho 
nerves,  tbe  action  of  the  heart  is  very  readily  modi- 
lied  by  struggles,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
under  observation ;  and,  in  view  of  tbe  exceeding 
h^ui.  m*.—nrfinrhrAof  ff.>  ;  r  N^r,r ,/r^v  ro  uiccty  of  the  reported  experiments,  it  cannot  l>e 
tf*^h^art  \ncniW  )  admitted  that  the  heart  is  capable  of  being  excited 

w,  bwndiea  of  tb«  (iiieuiziogutii<2  going  to   to  increased  rapidity  ot  action,  without  observations 
*  '^^^^  of  the  most  positive   chtiracter.     Such  facts  are 

wanting ;  and,  fartbermore,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  in  a  series  of  exceed* 
ingly  exact  and  aatisfactory  experiments,  that  whenever  a  galvanic  current  pasaed 
through  the  pneumogastrics  baa  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  heart. 
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it  is  to  diminiBh  the  freqaency  of  its  pulsations.  Inasmuch  as  our  ohject  is  simply  to 
show  that,  imitating  the  nervous  force  hy  galvanism,  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics 
is  inhibitory,  we  shall  not  discuss  the  effects  of  different  currents,  and  other  experi- 
ments, which  have  little  relation  to  the  natural  action  of  the  nerves,  and  possess  slight 
interest  from  a  purely  physiological  point  of  view. 

The  direct  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  heart  is  undoubtedly  through  their 
motor  filaments.  All  the  facts  developed  by  experiments  are  in  accordance  with  this  view. 
If  the  nerves  be  divided  in  the  neck,  galvanization  of  the  central  ends  has  no  effect 
upon  the  heart,  the  pulsations  being  arrested  only  when  the  peripheral  ends  are  stimu- 
lated. This  shows  that,  at  least  as  far  as  the  fibres  passing  down  the  neck  are  con- 
cerned, the  action  is  centrifugal  and  direct,  not  reflex.  Another  curious  fact  illustrates 
the  same  point  very  forcibly.  It  is  well  known  that  the  woorara-poison  completely  par- 
alyzes the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the  muscular  irritability  and  the  sensory  nerves  intact. 
It  has  been  found  that,  in  animals  poisoned  with  woorara,  the  action  of  the  heart  being 
maintained  by  artificial  respiration,  galvanization  of  both  pneumogastrics  has  no  effect 
upon  its  pulsations.  This  fact  we  have  repeatedly  verified  in  public  demonstrations. 
Still  another  curious  fact  remains  bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration.  If  pow- 
erful galvanization,  which  immediately  arrests  the  cardiac  pulsations,  be  continued  for  a 
certain  time,  so  that  the  motor  filaments  become  temporarily  exhausted  and  lose  their 
irritability,  the  heart  resumes  its  contractions,  notwithstanding  that  the  galvanization  is 
continued ;  the  nerves  being  for  the  time  incapable  of  transmitting  the  inhibitory  influence. 

The  source  of  the  motor  filaments  in  the  pneumogastrics  which  exert  a  direct  inhibi- 
tory action  upon  the  heart  becomes  an  important  point  to  determine.  In  the  original 
experiments  by  the  brothers  Weber,  it  was  shown  that,  when  the  galvanic  stimulus  was 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  centres  from  which  the  nerves  take  their  origin,  the  action 
of  the  heart  was  arrested  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  nerves  themselves  are  galvan- 
ized ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  subsequent  observations  that,  when  the  heart  is  thus 
arrested  by  galvanization  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  if  both  pneumogastrics  be  divided  in 
the  neck,  its  action  is  resumed.  This  would  at  first  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
inhibitory  filaments  are  derived  from  the  roots  themselves  of  the  pneumogastrics;  but  it 
has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  they  are  really  derived  from  the  spinal  acces- 
sories, the  upper  filaments  of  origin  of  which  are  situated  just  below  the  roots  of  the 
pneumogastrics. 

It  has  been  shown  that  powerful  galvanization  of  one  pneumogastric  will  arrest  the 
heart's  action,  and  also  that  this  inhibitory  action  is  much  more  marked  in  the  right 
than  in  the  left  nerve.  Waller,  after  extirpating  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  upon  one 
side,  found  that  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastric  upon  that  side  had  no  effect  upon 
the  heart,  provided  that  from  ten  to  twelve  days  had  elapsed  after  extirpation  of  the 
spinal  accessory,  a  sufScient  time  to  secure  disorganization  and  loss  of  irritability  of  its 
fibres.  These  experiments  show  conclusively  that  the  motor  filaments  contained  in  the 
pneumogastric,  which  act  directly  upon  the  heart,  are  derived  exclusively  from  the  com- 
municating branch  of  the  spinal  accessory. 

Reflex  Influence^  through  the  Pneumogastria,  upon  the  Circulation, — Galvanization 
of  the  central  ends  of  the  pneumogastrics,  after  their  division  in  the  neck,  does  not  influ- 
ence the  action  of  the  heart,  except  as  the  pulsations  are  affected  by  the  modifications  in 
respiration.  When  the  central  ends  are  stimulated,  the  pupils  become  dilated,  the  eyes 
protrude,  sometimes  vomiting  occurs,  and  always  the  number  of  respiratory  acts  is 
diminished,  and,  with  a  powerful  current,  are  arrested  in  inspiration ;  but  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  are  not  affected. 

Depressor- yerve. — An  important  reflex  action  operating  upon  the  circulution  through 
branches  of  the  pneumogastrics  has  lately  been  described  by  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  in  a 
memoir  which  received  the  prize  for  Experimental  Physiology  from  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  1867.    The  experiments  upon  which  this  memoir  is  based  are  exceedingly 
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clear  and  satia&otorj,  and  they  afford,  perhaps,  the  only  positive  explanation  we  have  of 
reflex  action  upon  the  heart.    The  substance  of  these  observations  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

In  the  rabbit,  is  a  nerve,  arising  by  two  roots,  one  coming  from  the  trunk  of  the 
pnenmogastric  and  the  other  from  its  superior  laryngeal  branch,  passing  then  toward  the 
carotid  artery  and  taking  its  course  down  the  neck  by  the  side  of  the  sympathetic  as  far 
as  the  thorax.  In  the  chest,  it  joins  with  sympathetic  filaments  to  pass  with  them  to  the 
heart,  by  little  branches  between  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery. 
This  nerve  can  be  completely  isolated  in  the  neck  from  the  sympathetic  and  the  trunk 
of  the  pneumogastric.  If  it  be  divided  in  this  situation,  after  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  operation  has  subsided,  very  dintinct  and  important  modifications  in  the  circulation 
luay  be  produced  by  its  galvanization. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  noted  in  all  the  experiments,  that  galvanization  of  the  periph- 
eral extremities  produced  no  change,  either  in  the  number  of  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  or  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  vascular  system ;  which  points  to  the  fact  that 
its  action  is  not  direct,  but  reflex,  and  that  it  is  due  to  an  impression  conveyed  to  the 
nerve-centres. 

If  the  central  ends  of  the  nerves  be  galvanized,  the  pressure  in  the  arteries  dimin- 
ishes little  by  little,  until  it  may  be  reduced  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  pressure 
before  the  irritation  was  applied.  This  low  pressure  continues  so  long  as  the  interrupted 
current  is  applied  ;  but,  when  the  galvanization  is  arrested,  it  gradually  returns  to  the 
normal  standard.  These  phenomena  are  observed  in  all  the  large  arterial  trunks.  The 
length  of  time  required  to  produce  the  greatest  diminution  in  the  pressure  is  somewhat 
variable,  but  the  experimenters  have  never  seen  it  reach  its  minimum  before  fifteen  pul- 
sations of  the  heart. 

"  The  diminution  in  the  pressure  is  attended  with  a  reduction  of  the  pulse  in  the 
instances  in  which  the  depressor-nerve  only  has  been  divided.  The  irritated  nerve  is 
isolated  in  a  manner  so  complete  that  we  cannot  fear  the  passage  of  the  exciting  current 
in  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogflstrie.  The  changes  in  the  number  of  pulsations  persist 
even  when  the  pneumogastric  has  been  excited  by  the  side  where  the  irritation  has  been 
applied,  from  the  point  where  tlie  superior  laryngeal  is  given  off  to  the  point  where  the 
pneumogastric  enters  the  thoracic  cavity. 

*^  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  number  of 
pulsations  are  duo  to  excitation  of  the  depressor-nerve.  If  we  study  attentively  the 
progress  of  the  cardiac  pulsations  during  the  excitation,  we  observe  always  that  the  most 
considerable  reduction  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  moment  when  the  blood-pressure  descends  from  its  normal  standard  to  the  lowest 
p<»int.  When  the  pressure  is  completely  depressed,  the  pulse  is  accelerated  again  and 
even  reaches  almost  completely  the  numbers  presented  before  the  oscillations.  When 
the  irritation  ceases,  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  the  heart  generally  beats  more 
rapidly  tlian  before  the  irritation,  and  this  during  all  the  time  that  is  occupied  in  the 
return  of  the  pressure  to  the  normal  standard.  This  observation  in  itself  refutes  the 
idea  that  the  diminution  in  the  pressure  may  depend  upon  the  diminished  number  of  pul- 
sations. If  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse  produced  a  diminished  pressure,  it 
should  be  increased  when  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  become  accelerated. 

*^  The  manner  in  which  the  pulse  is  reduced  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  due  to 
a  reflex  action  of  the  pneumogastric. 

"  It  was  easy  to  verify  this  last  opinion,  and  we  have  been  able  to  confinn  it  by  first 
cutting  the  pneumogastrics  on  both  sides,  and  afterward  irritating  the  central  end  of  the 
depressor-nerve.  In  this  case,  the  pressure  fell  to  0*62,  0*55,  etc.,  while  the  number  of 
pulsations  remained  the  same,  or  at  least  oscillated  very  slightly  above  and  below  the 
number  o])served  before  the  irritatic»n." 

The  above  extract  from  the  observations  of  Cyon  shows  two  important  points : 

First,  galvanic  stimulation  of  the  central  extremities  of  the  divided  depressor-nerves 
42 
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reduces  the  Dnmber  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  by  a  reflex  action ;  the  improBsion  being 
conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres  by  the  depressor-nerves,  and  the  force  operating  directly 
upon  the  heart  being  transmitted  through  efferent  filaments  in  the  trunk  of  the  pnenmo- 
gastric. 

Second,  the  reduction  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  larger  arteries  is  independent 
of  the  efferent  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  cardiac  pulsations. 

It  now  remains  to  explain,  if  possible,  the  mechanism  of  the  reduction  in  the  arte- 
rial pressure.  This  question  is  treated  by  Cyon  by  the  method  of  exclusion.  The  dimi- 
.  nution  in  the  pressure  followed  galvanization  of  the  central  extremities  of  the  depressor- 
nerves,  even  when  the  heart  was  removed  from  its  influence  by  section  of  both  pneumo- 
gastrics  in  the  neck,  and  when  all  the  voluntary  movements  and  the  movements  of 
respiration  were  abolished  by  poisoning  with  woorara.  In  the  latter  case,  the  circula- 
tion was  kept  up  by  artificial  respiration.  Without  following  out  the  various  observa- 
tions which  go  to  show  that  the  influence  of  the  depressor-nerve  upon  the  arterial  pressure 
is  independent  of  the  force  or  frequency  of  the  hearths  action  and  is  due  to  some  cause 
which  operates  upon  the  vessels  themselves,  we  shall  simply  give  the  results  of  the 
experiments  upon  the  splanchnic  nerves.  If  the  abdomen  be  opened,  and  one  or  more 
of  these  nerves  be  divided,  the  arterial  pressure  is  immediately  diminished.  After  this, 
if  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  divided  nerves  be  galvanized,  the  pressure  rapidly 
returns  to  the  normal  standard.  These  experiments  ^^  demonstrate  that  the  splanchnic 
nerves  constitute  the  most  important  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the  entire  organism."  This 
point  being  settled,  the  depressor-nerves  were  galvanized  after  section  of  the  splanch- 
nic nerves,  in  some  cases  exaggerating  the  general  arterial  pressure  by  compressing 
the  aorta,  and  in  others,  leaving  the  aorta  free.  "  The  irritation  of  the  depressor-nerve 
after  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  produced  still  a  diminution  in  the  blood-pressure, 
but  the  absolute  value  of  this  diminution  is  much  less  than  it  was  during  the  irritation  of. 
the  depressor-nerve  before  the  section  of  the  splanchnic."  These  experiments  show 
pretty  conclusively  that  the  diminished  pressure  in  the  arterial  system  following  stimula- 
tion of  the  central  ends  of  the  depressor-nerves  after  division  is  due  to  a  reflex  action  on 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdominal  organs,  taking  place  through  the  splanchnic  nerves. 
We  are  sufiiciently  familiar  with  reflex  paralyzing  action  upon  the  blood*  vessels  through 
the  sympathetic  system ;  and,  when  we  cull  to  mind  the  immense  extent  of  the  abdominal 
vascular  system,  we  can  readily  understand  how,  if  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood  be 
diminished  by  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  small  arteries,  the  pressure  in  the 
larger  arteries  would  be  reduced. 

Mechanism  of  the  Influence  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  the  Action  of  the  Heart. — It 
is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon 
the  heart.  Although  various  explanations  have  been  presented  of  the  effects  following 
division  of  the  nerves  in  the  neck,  and  of  the  opposite  phenomena  which  attend  the  gal- 
vanization of  their  peripheral  ends,  they  are  all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  All  that  can 
be  said,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledp^e,  is,  that  the  pneumogastrics,  by  virtue  of 
the  communicating  branches  from  the  spinal  accessories,  have  a  direct  inhibitory  influence 
upon  the  heart.  When  they  are  divided  and  the  heart  is  removed  from  their  influence,  the 
pulsations  become  more  rapid.  When  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  divided  nerves  are 
galvanized,  the  heart  beats  more  slowly,  or  its  action  may  be  arrested  by  a  current  of 
suflScient  power.  This  action  may  also  be  reflex,  due  to  an  impression  conveyed  to  the 
centres  by  thfe  depressor-nerves. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Pulmonary  Branches,  and  Influence  of  the  Pneumo- 
gastrics upon  Respiration, — The  trachea,  bronchi,  and  the  pulmonary  structure  are  sup- 
plied with  motor  and  sensory  fllaments  by  branches  of  the  pneumogastrics.  The  reourrent 
laryngeals  supply  the  upper,  and  the  pulmonary  branches,  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea, 
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the  longs  themselves  being  supplied  by  the  pulmonary  branches  alone.  The  sensibility 
of  the  mocoQS  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  due  to  the  pneumogastrics,  for 
thm%  parts  are  insensible  to  irritation  when  the  nerves  have  been  divided  in  the  neck. 
Longet  has  shown  that,  while  an  animal  coughed  and  showed  signs  of  pain  when  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages  was  irritated,  after  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics there  was  no  evidence  of  sensibility,  even  when  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane 
was  treated  with  strong  acid,  or  even  cauterized.  He  also  saw  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
small  bronchial  tubes  con  tract  when  a  galvanic  stimulus  was  applied  to  the  branches  of 
the  pneumogastrics. 

The  main  interest,  in  this  connection^  is  attached  to  the  pulmonary  branches  and  their 
relations  to  the  respiratory  acts.  These  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  important  reflex 
phenomena,  acting  as  centripetal  nerves ;  and  their  direct  action  in  respiration  is  probably 
much  less  important.  They  are  exposed  and  operated  upon  in  living  animals  with  so 
much  difScnlty,  that  we  know  little  of  the  direct  effects  of  their  irritation  and  must  judge 
of  their  general  properties  chiefly  by  experiments  showing  their  action  upon  respiration. 
W3  shall  have  to  study,  in  connection  with  the  functions  of  these  nerves,  the  effects  of 
their  division,  upon  the  lungs  and  tlie  respiratory  acts,  and  the  phenomena,  referable  to 
the  respiratory  organs,  which  follow  their  galvanization.  We  shall  also  consider  certain 
theoretical  views  with  regard  to  their  action  in  the  automatic  processes  of  respiration,  and 
with  the  sense  of  want  of  air  {bewin  de  respirer)^  which  gives  rise  to  the  reflex  respira- 
tory acts. 

Effects  of  Division  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  Respiration. — Section  of  both  pneumo- 
gastrics in  the  neck,  in  mammals  and  birds,  is  usually  followed  by  daath,  in  from  two  to 
1&y%  days.  In  young  animals,  death  may  occur  almost  instantly,  from  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis,  a  fact  which  we  have  already  noted  in  connection 
with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves. 

Very  little  of  importance,  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  con- 
nection with  respiration,  has  been  ascertained  by  the  numerous  experiments  on  record  of 
section  of  one  or  both  of  these  nerves  in  the  cervical  region.  It  has  been  found  by  all 
experimenters,  that  animals  survived  and  presented  no  very  distinct  abnormal  phenomena 
after  section  of  one  nerve.  Longet  states  that  animals  operated  upon  in  this  way  present 
hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  respiratory  acts.  Some 
observers  have  found  the  corresponding  lung  partly  emphysematous  and  partly  engorged 
with  blood,  and  others  have  not  noted  any  change  in  the  pulmonary  structure. 

When  both  nerves  are  divided  in  full-grown  dogs,  an  experiment  which  we  have  often 
repeated,  the  effect  upon  the  respiratory  movements  is  very  marked.  For  a  few  seconds, 
the  number  of  respiratory  acts  may  be  increased ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  animal  becomes 
tranquil,  the  number  is  very  much  diminished,  and  the  movements  change  their  character. 
The  inspiratory  acts  become  unusually  profound  and  are  attended  with  excessive  dilata- 
tion of  the  thorax.  Tlie  animal  is  generally  quiet  and  indisposed  to  move.  We  have 
seen,  under  these  conditions,  the  number  of  respirations  fall  from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to 
four  per  minute. 

In  most  animals  that  die  from  section  of  both  pneumogastrics,  the  lungs  ore  found 
engorged  with  blood,  and,  ns  it  were,  carnified,  so  that  they  sink  in  water.  This  curious 
fact,  although  its  physiological  significance  is  not  apparent,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  and  exi)erimental  research.  Bernard  found  that  the  pulmonary  lesion  did  not 
exist  in  birds,  although  section  of  both  nerves  was  fatal.  It  had  previously  been  ascer- 
tained that,  in  some  animals,  death  takes  place  with  no  alteration  of  the  lungs.  When 
the  entrance  of  the  secretions  into  the  air-passages  was  prevented  by  the  introduction  of 
a  canula  into  the  trachea,  the  camification  of  the  lungs  was  nevertheless  observed. 
Without  detailing  all  of  the  experiments  upon  which  the  explanation  oflfered  by  Bernard 
is  based,  it  is  sufiUcient  to  state  that  he  observed  a  traumatic  emphysema  as  a  consequence 
of  the  excessively  labored  and  profound  inspirations.    Indeed,  this  can  be  actually  seen 
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reduces  the  nnmber  of  pnlsations  of  the  heart  by  a  reflex  action ;  the  impreasioii  being 
conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres  by  the  depressor-nerves,  and  the  force  operating  directly 
upon  the  heart  being  transmitted  through  efferent  filaments  in  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric. 

Second,  the  reduction  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  larger  arteries  is  independent 
of  the  efferent  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  reduction  in 
the  nnmber  of  cardiac  pulsations. 

It  now  remains  to  explain,  if  possible,  the  mechanism  of  the  reduction  in  the  arte- 
rial pressure.  This  question  is  treated  by  Cyon  by  the  method  of  exclusion.  The  dimi- 
.  nution  in  the  pressure  followed  galvanization  of  the  central  extremities  of  the  depressor- 
nerves,  even  when  the  heart  was  removed  from  its  influence  by  section  of  both  pneumo- 
gastrics  in  the  neck,  and  when  all  the  voluntary  movements  and  the  movements  of 
respiration  were  abolished  by  poisoning  with  woorara.  In  the  latter  case,  the  circula- 
tion was  kept  up  by  artificial  respiration.  Without  following  out  the  various  observa- 
tions which  go  to  show  that  the  influence  of  the  depressor-nerve  upon  the  arterial  pressure 
is  independent  of  the  force  or  frequency  of  the  hearths  action  and  is  due  to  some  cause 
which  operates  upon  the  vessels  themselves,  we  shall  simply  give  the  results  of  the 
experiments  upon  the  splanchnic  nerves.  If  the  abdomen  be  opened,  and  one  or  more 
of  these  nerves  be  divided,  the  arterial  pressure  is  immediately  diminished.  After  this, 
if  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  divided  nerves  be  galvanized,  the  pressure  rapidly 
returns  to  the  normal  standard.  These  experiments  ^^  demonstrate  that  the  splanchnic 
nerves  constitute  the  most  important  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the  entire  organism.'^  This 
point  being  settled,  the  depressor-nerves  were  galvanized  after  section  of  the  splanch- 
nic nerves,  in  some  cases  exaggerating  the  general  arterial  pressure  by  compressing 
the  aorta,  and  in  others,  leaving  the  aorta  free.  "  The  irritation  of  the  depressor-nerve 
after  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  produced  still  a  diminution  in  the  blood-pressure, 
but  the  absolute  value  of  this  diminution  is  much  less  than  it  was  during  the  irritation  of. 
the  depressor-nerve  before  the  section  of  the  splanchnic.^^  These  experiments  show 
pretty  conclusively  that  the  diminished  pressure  in  the  arterial  system  following  stimula- 
tion of  the  central  ends  of  the  depressor-nerves  after  division  is  due  to  a  reflex  action  on 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdominal  organs,  taking  place  through  the  splanchnic  nerves. 
We  are  suflSciently  familiar  with  reflex  paralyzing  action  upon  the  blood-  vessels  through 
the  sympathetic  system ;  and,  when  we  cull  to  mind  the  immense  extent  of  the  abdominal 
vascular  system,  we  can  readily  understand  how,  if  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood  be 
diminished  by  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  small  arteries,  the  pressure  in  the 
larger  arteries  would  be  reduced. 

Mechanism  of  the  Influence  of  the  Pneumogastrits  upon  the  Action  of  the  Heart, — It 
is  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon 
the  heart.  Although  various  explanations  have  been  presented  of  the  effects  following 
division  of  the  nerves  in  the  neck,  and  of  the  opposite  phenomena  which  attend  the  gal- 
vanization of  their  peripheral  ends,  they  are  nil  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  All  that  can 
be  said,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledf^e,  is,  that  the  pneumogastrics,  by  virtue  of 
the  communicating  branches  from  the  spinal  accessories,  have  a  direct  inhibitory  influence 
upon  the  heart.  When  they  are  divided  and  the  heart  is  removed  from  their  influence,  the 
pulsations  become  more  rapid.  When  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  divided  nerves  are 
galvanized,  the  heart  beats  more  slowly,  or  its  action  may  be  arrested  by  a  current  of 
suflScient  power.  This  action  may  also  be  reflex,  due  to  an  impression  conveyed  to  the 
centres  by  thfe  depressor-nerves. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Pulmonary  Branches^  and  Influence  of  the  Pneumo- 
gastrics upon  Respiration. — The  trachea,  bronchi,  and  the  pulmonary  structure  are  sup- 
plied with  motor  and  sensory  filaments  by  branches  of  the  pneumogastrics.  The  recurrent 
laryngeals  supply  the  upper,  and  the  pulmonary  branches,  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea, 
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the  longs  themselves  being  supplied  by  the  pulmonary  branches  alone.  The  sensibility 
of  the  mocoQS  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  due  to  the  pneumogastrics,  for 
thm%  parts  are  insensible  to  irritation  when  the  nerves  have  been  divided  in  the  neck. 
Longet  has  shown  that,  while  an  animal  cooghed  and  showed  signs  of  pain  when  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages  was  irritated,  after  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  there  was  no  evidence  of  sensibility,  even  when  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane 
was  treated  with  strong  acid,  or  even  cauterized.  He  also  saw  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
small  bronchial  tubes  contraot  when  a  galvanic  stimulus  was  applied  to  the  branches  of 
the  pneumogastrics. 

The  main  interest,  in  this  connection^  is  attached  to  the  pulmonary  branches  and  their 
relations  to  the  respiratory  acts.  These  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  important  reflex 
phenomena,  acting  as  centripetal  nerves ;  and  their  direct  action  in  respiration  is  probably 
much  less  important.  They  are  exposed  and  operated  upon  in  living  animals  with  so 
much  difficulty,  that  we  know  little  of  the  direct  effects  of  their  irritation  and  must  judge 
of  their  general  properties  chiefly  by  experiaients  showing  their  action  upon  respiration. 
W3  shall  have  to  study,  in  connection  with  the  functions  of  these  nerves,  the  eflecta  of 
their  division,  upon  the  lungs  and  the  respiratory  acts,  and  the  phenomena,  referable  to 
the  respiratory  organs,  which  follow  their  galvanization.  We  shall  also  consider  certain 
theoretical  views  with  regard  to  their  action  in  the  automatic  processes  of  respiration,  and 
with  the  sense  of  want  of  air  (bewin  de  respirer)^  which  gives  rise  to  the  reflex  respira- 
tory acts. 

Effects  ofDituion  of  the  Fneumogcutries  upon  Respiration. — Section  of  both  pneumo- 
gastrics  in  the  neck,  in  mammals  and  birds,  is  usually  followed  by  daath,  in  from  two  to 
five  days.  In  young  animals,  death  may  occur  almost  instantly,  from  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis,  a  fact  which  we  have  already  noted  in  connection 
with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves. 

Very  little  of  importance,  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  con- 
nection with  respiration,  has  been  ascertained  by  the  numerous  experiments  on  record  of 
section  of  one  or  both  of  these  nerves  in  the  cervical  region.  It  has  been  found  by  all 
experimenters,  that  animals  survived  and  presented  no  very  distinct  abnormal  phenomena 
after  section  of  one  nerve.  Longet  states  that  animals  operated  upon  in  this  way  present 
hoarseness  of  the  voice  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  respiratory  acts.  Some 
observers  have  found  the  corresponding  lung  partly  emphysematous  and  partly  engorged 
with  blood,  and  others  have  not  noted  any  change  in  the  pulmonary  structure. 

When  both  nerves  are  divided  in  full-grown  dogs,  an  experiment  which  we  have  often 
repeated,  the  effect  upon  the  respiratory  movements  is  very  marked.  For  a  few  seconds, 
the  number  of  respiratory  acts  may  be  increased ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  animal  becomes 
tranquil,  the  number  is  very  much  diminished,  and  the  movements  change  their  character. 
The  inspiratory  acts  become  unusually  profound  and  are  attended  with  excessive  dilata- 
tion of  the  thorax.  The  animal  is  generally  quiet  and  indisposed  to  move.  We  have 
seen,  under  these  conditions,  the  number  of  respirations  fall  f^om  sixteen  or  eighteen  to 
four  per  minute. 

In  most  animals  that  die  from  section  of  both  pneumogastrics,  the  lungs  are  found 
en<]^orgcd  with  blood,  and,  ns  it  were,  carnifled,  so  that  they  sink  in  water.  This  curious 
fact,  although  its  physiological  sipnificance  is  not  apparent,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  and  experimental  research.  Bernard  found  that  the  pulmonary  lesion  did  not 
exist  in  birds,  although  section  of  both  nerves  was  fatal.  It  had  previously  been  ascer- 
tained that,  in  some  animals,  death  takes  place  with  no  alteration  of  the  lungs.  When 
the  entrance  of  the  secretions  into  the  air-passages  was  prevented  by  the  introduction  of 
a  canula  into  the  trachea,  the  camification  of  the  lungs  was  nevertheless  observed. 
Without  detailing  all  of  the  experiments  upon  which  the  explanation  offered  by  Bernard 
is  based,  it  is  sufficient  to  stat^  that  he  observed  a  traumatic  emphysema  as  a  consequence 
of  the  excessively  labored  and  profound  inspirations.    Indeed,  this  can  be  actually  seen 
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when  the  pleura  is  exposed  in  living  animals.  As  a  result  of  this  distention  of  the  air- 
cells,  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  ruptured  in  different  parts,  the  hlood  becomes  coagu- 
lated, and  the  lungs  are  finally  camified.  This  cannot  occur  in  birds,  because  the  lungs 
are  fixed,  and  their  relations  are  such  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  excessive  distention  in 
inspiration. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  respiratory 
movements  that  follow  section  of  the  pneumogastrics. 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  a  curious  fact,  observed  by  Prof.  Dalton  and  others, 
that  the  pneumogastrics  sometimes  reunite  after  division.  In  January,  1874,  we  divided 
both  pneumogastrics  in  a  medium-sized  dog.  The  pulse  was  immediately  increased  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  in  the  minute,  and  the  number  of 
respirations  fell  from  twenty-four  to  four  or  six.  In  ten  days,  the  pulse  and  respirations 
had  become  normal.  The  dog  was  then  killed  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
the  reunion  of  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerves  was  found  to  be  nearly  complete. 

Sente  of  Want  of  Air, — The  pneumogastrics  may  regulate  the  respiratory  acts,  but 
they  are  not  the  medium  through  which  the  sense  of  want  of  air  (besoin  de  respirer)^ 
which  gives  rise  to  the  movements  of  respiration,  is  conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres.  If 
it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  section  of  both  pneumogastrics  in  the  neck  modifies 
the  number  and  the  character  of  the  respirations,  and  that,  after  division  of  the  nerves, 
galvanization  of  their  central  ends  arrests  respiration,  it  is  probable  that  this  function  is 
normally  influenced  through  these  nerves,  by  impressions  conveyed  to  the  centres ;  but 
what  this  influence  is  or  what  is  the  mechanism  of  its  action,  we  do  not  know. 

The  positive  statement  that  the  sense  of  want  of  air  is  not  conveyed  to  the  nerve- 
oentres  through  the  pneumogastrics  is  based,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  our  own  experi- 
ments, which  have  been  fully  detailed  under  the  head  of  respiration ;  and  we  shall  here 
give  simply  their  results  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead. 

The  acts  of  respiration  are  involuntary,  although  they  may  be  modified,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  through  the  will ;  and  they  are  due  to  an  impression  made  upon  the  respira- 
tory nervous  centre,  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  gives  rise  to  the  stimulus  that  ex- 
cites the  action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  experi- 
ments that,  if  artificial  respiration  be  eflBciently  carried  on  in  a  living  animal,  so  as  to 
supply  air  fully  to  the  system,  the  sense  of  want  of  air  is  not  appreciated,  and  the  animal 
makes  no  effort  to  breathe ;  but,  if  respiration  be  imperfectly  performed,  the  animal 
almost  immediately  feels  the  want  of  air,  and,  in  our  experiments,  the  exposed  respira- 
tory muscles  were  thrown  into  violent  but  ineffectual  contraction. 

The  principal  points  with  reference  to  the  location  of  the  sense  of  want  of  air  and  its 
action  upon  the  nerve-centres,  developed  by  our  own  experiments,  are  the  following : 

A  dog  was  etherized,  the  chest  was  opened,  exposing  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  arti- 
ficial respiration  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  bellows  secured  in  the  trachea.  So  long 
as  the  supply  of  air  was  sufficient,  the  animal  made  no  respiratory  effort 

An  artery  was  then  exposed  and  the  color  of  the  blood  noted.  When  the  artificial 
respiration  was  arrested,  the  animal  made  efforts  to  breathe  as  soon  as  the  blood  became 
dark  in  the  arterial  system.  We  concluded  from  this,  that  the  impression  made  upon 
the  respiratory  nervous  centre,  giving  rise  to  the  movements  of  respiration,  was  due  to 
the  action  of  non- oxygenated  blood. 

We  assume,  as  a  conclusion  drawn  from  experiments  upon  the  different  nerve-centres, 
that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  sole  centre  presiding  over  the  respiratory  acts.  In  dogs 
prepared  as  indicated  above,  when  the  vessels  given  off  from  the '  arch  of  the  aorta  were 
constricted  so  as  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  oxygen-carrying  fluid  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  being  still  siipplied  with  arterial  blood  and  the  lungs 
being  efficiently  supplied  with  fresh  air  by  the  bellows,  the  animals  began  to  make 
respiratory  efforts  in  a  little  more  than  two  minutes  after  constriction  of  the  vessels. 

These  experiments  demonstrate  that  the  sense  of  want  of  air  is  felt  when  the  supply 
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of  arterial  blood  to  the  medulla  oblongata  is  cut  off;  and  it  is  evident,  also,  from  these 
and  other  experiments,  that  this  sense  is  not  dne  necessarily  to  an  irritation  produced  by 
the  circolation  of  blood  containing  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  respiratory  nervous 
centre. 

These  phenomena  were  observed  without  any  modification,  after  division  of  both 
pneumogastric  nerves  in  the  neck,  and  they  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  sense  of 
want  of  air  is  not  transmitted  to  the  respiratory  nervous  centre  through  the  medium  of 
these  nerves.* 

Effects  of  Galtanuation  of  the  Pneumogagtries  upon  Respiration, — ^The  phenomena 
which  follow  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics,  although  they  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting, do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the  relations  of  these  nerves  to  respiration.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  arrest  of  the  respiratory  movements  by  galvanization  of  the 
superior  laryngeal  branches  and  of  the  central  ends  of  tiie  pneumogastrics  after  their  divi- 
sion in  the  neck.  The  main  point  of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  effects 
observed  are  entirely  reflex,  galvanization  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  divided  nerves 
having  no  direct  action  on  the  movements  of  the  thorax. 

In  view  of  the  very  indefinite  physiological  applications  of  the  experiments  made  by 
galvanizing  the  nerves,  we  shall  not  give  in  detail  the  numerous  observations  upon  this 
subject,  but  shall  simply  state  the  results,  as  given  in  a  recent  and  very  elaborate  work 
upon  respiration,  )>y  M.  Bert : 

"  1.  Respiration  may  be  arrested  by  excitation  of  the  pneumogastrics  (Traube),  of  the 
larynx  (CI.  Bernard),  of  the  nostrils  (M.  Schiff ),  of  most  of  the  sensory  nerves  (M.  Schiff, 
an  assertion  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify). 

**  2.  This  arrest  may  take  place  either  in  inspiration  or  in  expiration,  through  any  one 
of  these  nerves,  without  attributing  it  to  the  action  of  derived  currents. 

"  3.  A  feeble  excitation  accelerates  the  respiration ;  a  more  powerful  excitation 
retards  it ;  a  very  powerful  excitation  arrests  it.  These  words  *  feeble '  and  *  powerful ' 
having,  it  is  understood,  only  a  relative  sense  for  any  one  animal  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions :  what  is  feeble  for  one  would  be  powerful  for  another,  etc. 

**  I  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Rosenthal,  that  section  of  the  pnenmogas- 
tries  does  not  increase  the  difficulty  of  arresting  respiration ;  at  least,  death  by  excitation 
occurs  much  more  easily  in  this  case. 

"  4.  When  the  respiratory  movements  are  completely  arrested,  it  is  always  the  same 
for  the  general  movements  of  the  animal,  which  remains  motionless. 

"  6.  Respiration  returns  even  during  excitation,  and  when  this  is  arrested,  it  almost 
always  becomes  accelerated. 

''  0.  Arrest  in  expiration  is  more  easily  obtained  than  arrest  in  inspiration ;  there  are 
animals,  indeed,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  effect  the  latter. 

"  7.  If  an  excitation  be  employed  sufficiently  powerful  to  arrest  respiration  in  inspi- 
ration, all  respiratory  movements  may  be  made  to  cease  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
excitation  is  applied  (inspiration,  half-inspiration,  expiration),  either  by  operating  upon 
the  pneumogastric,  or  operating  upon  the  laryngeal.  .  .  . 

"  Any  feeble  excitation  of  centripetal  nerves  increases  the  number  of  the  respiratory 
movements ;  any  powerful  excitation  diminishes  them.  A  powerful  excitation  of  the 
pneumogastrics,  of  the  superior  laryngeal,  of  the  nasal  branch  of  the  infra-orbital,  may 
arrest  them  completely  ;  if  the  excitation  be  sufficiently  energetic,  the  arrest  takes  place 
at  the  very  moment  it  is  applied.  Finally,  sudden  death  of  the  animal  may  follow  a  too 
powerful  impression,  thus  transmitted  to  the  respiratory  centre :  all  this  being  true  for 
certain  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles." 

'  For  A  ftill  account  of  these  experiment*,  with  thetr  bearing  upon  certain  respiratory  phenomena  before  bhib, 
the  reader  l»  referred  to  the  original  article,  entitled  JSirpfrimenU  on  the  ^ecU  upon  Respiration  of  cutting  off  th€ 
Suppip  of  Blood  from  the  Brain  and  Medulla  Oblongata^  published  in  the  Xe^c  York  Medical  Joitmal^  Norem- 
ber,  11)77.  Since  this  publication,  the  experiments  hare  been  frequently  repeated  in  public  demonstrations,  and  the 
I  verified. 
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The  above  formulated  statements  express  the  experimental  facts  at  present  known 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  respiration.  The  pulmonary 
branches  themselves  are  so  deeply  situated  that  they  have  not  as  yet  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  experiment,  with  any  positive  and  satisfactory  results. 

Properties  and  Functione  of  the  (Esophageal  Nerves. — The  muscular  walls  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  are  supplied  entirely  by  branches  from  the  pneumo- 
gastrics. The  upper  portion  is  supplied  by  filaments  from  the  inferior  laryngeal  branches, 
the  middle  portion,  by  filaments  from  the  posterior  pulmonary  branches,  and  the  inferior 
portion  receives  the  oesophageal  branches.  These  branches  are  both  sensory  and  motor; 
but  probably  the  motor  filaments  largely  predominate,  for  the  mucous  membrane,  although 
it  is  sensible  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  feeling  of  distention,  and  a  burning 
sensation  upon  the  application  of  strong  irritants,  is  by  no  means  acutely  sensitive. 

That  the  movements  of  the  oesophagus  are  animated  by  branches  from  the  pneumo- 
gastrics, has  been  clearly  shown  by  experiments.  In  the  first  place,  except  in  animals  in 
which  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  nerves  is  different  from  the  arrangement  in  the 
human  subject,  t)ie  entire  oesophagus  is  paralyzed  by  dividing  the  nerves  in  the  neck. 
When  the  pneumogastrics  are  divided  in  the  cervical  region,  in  dogs,  if  the  animals 
attempt  to  swallow  a  considerable  quantity  of  food,  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  is 
found  enormously  distended.  Bernard  noted  in  a  dog  in  which  a  gastric  fistula  had  been 
establislicd,  that  articles  of  food  given  to  the  animal  did  not  pass  into  the  stomach,  although 
he  made  great  efforts  to  swallow.  An  instant  after  the  attempt,  the  matters  were 
regurgitated,  mixed  with  mucus,  but  of  course  did  not  come  from  the  stomach. 

•  Direct  experiments  upon  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrics  have  shown  that  these 
nerves  influence  the  movements  of  the  oesophagus,  and  that  the  motor  fllamenta  involved 
do  not  come  from  the  spinal  accessory ;  but  it  is  not  known  from  what  nerves  these 
motor  filaments  are  derived. 

Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Abdominal  Branches. — In  view  of  the  very  extensive 
distribution  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  pneumogastrics  to  the  abdominal  organs,  it 
is  evident  that  the  functions  of  these  nerves  must  be  very  important,  particularly  since 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  right  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine. 
We  shall  consider  the  functions  of  these  branches  in  their  relations  to  the  liver,  the 
stomach,  and  the  intestines.  We  have  no  positive  information  with  regard  to  their  action 
upon  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  suprarenal  capsules. 

Influence  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  the  Liter. — There  is  very  little  known  with  regard 
to  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  secretion  of  bile ;  and  the  most  important 
experiments  upon  the  innervation  of  the  liver  relate  to  its  glycogenic  function.  We 
shall  have  little  to  say  upon  this  subject,  however,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  abeady 
stated  in  treating  of  the  liver  as  a  sugar-producing  organ.  The  view  which  we  have 
advanced  with  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  is  that  the  liver  is  constantly  producing 
sugar  during  life,  which  is  completely  washed  out  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  through 
this  organ,  the  liver  itself  containing  little  or  no  sugar,  under  normal  conditions.  With 
this  view,  we  are  to  look  for  sugar  in  the  blood  in  certain  situations,  and  not  in  the  liver 
itself;  although,  after  death,  a  change  of  the  glycogenic  matter  in  the  liver  into  sugar 
takes  place  with  great  rapidity,  and  sugar  may  then  be  found  in  its  substance.  Normally, 
sugar  dfsappears  in  the  lungs  and  is  not  found  in  the  blood  of  the  arterial  system.  The 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  abnormal.  If  both  pneumogastrics  be  divided  in  the 
neck,  and  the  animal  be  killed  at  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  one  or  two  days 
after,  the  liver  contains  no  sugar,  under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  generally  found, 
viz.,  a  certain  time  after  death.  From  experiments  of  this  kind,  Bernard  concludes  that 
the  glycogenic  function  is  suspended  when  the  nerves  are  divided.  The  experiments, 
however,  made  by  irritating  the  pneumogastrics,  were  more  satisfactory,  as  in  these  ho 
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looked  for  sogar  in  the  blood  and  in  the  arine  and  did  not  confine  hia  examinations  to 
the  substance  of  the  liver. 

After  division  of  the  pneomogastrics  in  the  neck,  if  the  peripheral  ends  be  galvanized, 
there  is  no  effect  npon  the  liver ;  but,  if  galvanization  be  applied  to  the  central  ends,  the 
glycogenic  function  becomes  exaggerated,  and  sugar  makes  its  appearance  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  urine.  Bernard  has  made  a  number  of  experiments  illustrating  this  point, 
upon  dogs  and  rabbits.  The  galvanic  current  employed  was  generally  feeble,  and  it  was 
continued  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  two  or  three  times  in  an  hour.  In  some  instances 
the  irritation  was  kept  up  for  thirty  minutes.  From  these  ex|>eriments,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  physiological  production  of  sugar  by  the  liver  is  reflex  and  is  due  to  an  impression 
conveyed  to  the  nerve-centres  through  the  pneumogastrics.  A  very  interesting  and 
adroit  experiment  by  the  same  observer  shows  that  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  be- 
tween the  lungs  and  the  liver  does  not  affect  the  production  of  sugar.  This  delicate 
operation  is  performed  by  making  a  valvular  opening  in  the  chest,  preventing  the  ingress 
of  air  by  suddenly  forcing  the  finger  into  the  wound,  and  then  introducing  a  long,  deli- 
cate hook  with  a  cutting  edge,  and  dividing  the  nerves,  which  may  be  reached  by  the 
finger  in  small  dogs,  and  feel  like  tense  cords  by  the  side  of  the  oesophagus.  We  have 
already  noted  that  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vapors  and  of  anaesthetics  produces  a 
hypersecretion  of  sugar  by  the  liver. 

The  remarkable  effects  of  irritating  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  by  which  we 
can  produce  temporary  diabetes,  have  been  considered  fully  in  connection  with  the  gly- 
cogenic function  of  the  liver.  This  effect  is  not  due  to  a  direct  transmission  of  the  irri- 
tation to  the  liver  through  the  pneumogastrics,  for  the  phenomena  of  hypersecretion  are 
observed  in  animals  upon  which  this  operation  has  been  performed  after  section  of  both 
pneumogastrics  in  the  neck.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  impression  is  conveyed  to 
the  liver  through  the  sympathetic  system,  fur  it  has  been  shown  that  animals  do  not 
become  diabetic  after  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  when  the  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  going  to  the  solar  plexus  have  been  divided.  The  operation,  how- 
ever, of  dividing  the  sympathetic  nerves  in  this  situation  is  *so  serious,  that  it  may  inter- 
fere with  the  experiment  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  nerves 
upon  the  liver. 

Influence  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  the  Stomach  and  Intestines, — The  number  of 
observations  that  have  been  made  upon  the  influence  of  the  pnoumogastric  nerves  on 
digestion  in  the  stomach  is  immense,  and  many  of  the  earlier  experiments  were  quite 
contradictory.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  treat  of  this  subject  from  a  purely  his- 
torical point  of  view,  for  the  reason  that,  before  1842  and  1848,  when  gastric  fistuln 
were  first  established  in  living  onimals,  little  was  known  of  the  normal  movements  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  mechani:tm  of  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice ;  and,  farthermore, 
before  the  observations  of  Bouchardat  and  Sandras,  in  1847,  the  effects  of  section  of  the 
nerves  in  the  neck  upon  the  action  of  the  oesophagus  in  deglutition  were  not  understood. 
If  we  study  the  literature  of  tlie  subject  anterior  to  1842,  we  find  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion, due  to  the  facts  just  stated.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  most  of  the  earlier  ex- 
periments, we  shall  treat  of  tlie  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  effects  of  galvanization  of  the  nerves.  • 

2.  The  effects  of  section  of  the  nerves  upon  the  movements  of  the  stomach  in  digestion. 

3.  The  effects  of  section  of  the  nerves  upon  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the 
chemical  processes  of  digestion. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the  small  intestine. 

Effects  of  Gahanization. — As  the  result  of  recent  experiments,  the  effects  of  galvan- 
ization of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  movements  of  the  stomach  are  unquestionable. 
Longet  has  shown  that  the  stomach  contracts  as  a  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  nerves, 
not  instantly,  but  after  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  seconds.    He  explains  some  of  the  contra- 
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dictory  results  obtained  by  other  observers  by  the  fact  that  these  contractions  are  very 
marked  during  stomach-digestion,  while  they  are  wanting  ^^  when  the  stomach  is  entirely 
empty,  retracted  on  itself  and  in  a  measure  in  repose/^  According  to  the  same  anther, 
irritation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  while  it  produces  movements  of  the  intestines,  does 
not  affect  the  stomach.  Judging  from  the  tardy  contraction  of  the  stomach  and  the 
analogy  between  the  action  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  this  organ  and  the  action  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves  upon  the  non-striated  muscular  tissue,  Longet  assumes  that  the  motor 
action  of  the  pneumogastrics  is  due,  not  to  the  proper  filaments  of  these  nerves,  but  to 
filaments  derived  from  tlie  sympathetic  system.  *^  This  interpretation  removes  the  sin- 
gular physiological  anomaly  that  an  organ,  the  action  of  which  is  entirely  removed  from 
the  control  of  the  will,  should  depend  upon  a  voluntary,  or  cerebro-spinal  nerve."  This 
explanation  of  tlie  contradictory  results  of  experiments  and  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
action  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  the  stomach  seems  entirely  satisfactory  and  may  be 
accepted  without  reserve. 

Effects  of  Section  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  tJie  Movements  of  the  Stomach. — If  the 
pneumogastrics  be  divided  in  the  neck  in  a  dog  in  full  digestion,  in  w^hich  a  gastric  fistula 
has  been  established  so  that  the  interior  of  the  organ  can  be  explored,  the  following 
phenomena  are  observed : 

In  the  first  place,  before  division  of  the  nerves,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  turgid,  its  reaction  is  intensely  acid,  and,  if  the  finger  be  introduced  through  the  fis- 
tula, it  will  be  firmly  grasped  by  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  walls.  When  the 
pneumogastrics  are  divided,  under  these  conditions,  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  walls 
instantly  cease,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  pale,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is 
apparently  arrested,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  organ  is  abolished.  Paralysis  of  the 
stomach,  etc.,  had  been  noted,  long  before  the  observations  of  Bernard ;  but  his  experi- 
ments upon  animals  with  a  fistulous  opening  into  tlie  stomach  are  the  most  striking. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  arrest  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach  in  digestion  by 
section  of  the  pneumogastrics,  experiments  carefully  performed  show  that  substances  may 
be  very  slowly  passed  to  th^  pylorus,  and  that  the  movements,  although  they  are  greatly 
diminished  in  activity,  are  not  entirely  abolished.  This  fact  has  been  established  beyond 
question  by  the  experiments  of  Schiff,  who  attributes  the  movements  occurring  after  sec- 
tion of  the  nerves  to  local  irritation  of  the  intramuscular  terminal  nervous  filaments. 

Effects  of  Section  of  the  Pneumogastrics  upon  Digestion,  etc. — When  both  nerves 
are  divided,  in  an  animal  in  full  digestion,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  pale  and 
flaccid,  and  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  apparently  arrested  at  once;  but,  if  the  ani- 
mal survive  the  operation  for  a  day  or  two,  a  certain  quantity  of  juice  may  be  secreted  as 
the  result  of  local  stimulation,  and  digestion  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  food,  finely  divided 
and  introduced  into  the  stomach  by  a  fistulous  opening,  may  take  place.  A  serious 
difficulty  in  the  digestion  of  large  masses  of  food  after  division  of  the  nerves  is  due  to  the 
cessation  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach.  It  is  stated  that  digestion  may  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  reestablished,  under  these  conditions,  by  galvanizing  the  peripheral  extremi- 
ties of  the  divided  nerves. 

There  is  very  little  to  bo  said  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  pneumogastrics  to 
the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst.  It  would  be  very  natural  to  infer,  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  nerves  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  that  they  should  be  involved 
in  these  sensations;  but,  in  treating  of  this  subject  elaborately,  in  connection  with  ali- 
mentation, we  have  shown  that  hunger  and  thirst  really  have  their  origin  in  the  general 
system,  although  the  sensations  are  referred  subjectively  to  the  stomach  and  fauces,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  sensations  persist  after  division  of  both  pneumogastrics. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  absorption  from  the  stomach, 
we  have  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  passage  of  poisons  from  the  stomach  into  tlie 
blood-vessels  may  be  retarded  by  section  of  the  nerves,  but  is  not  prevented. 

Physiologists  have  given  but  little  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastriof 
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apon  the  intestinal  canal,  for  the  reason  that  the  distribution  of  the  abdominal  branches 
to  the  small  intestine,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  Kollmann,  in  1860,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  generally  recognized.  The  right,  or  posterior  abdominal  branch  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  lost  in  tlie  semilunar  ganglion  and  the  solar  plexus,  after  sending  a 
few  filaments  to  the  stomach ;  but,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  this  nerve  is  supplied  to 
the  whole  of  the  small  intestine,  its  physiology,  in  connection  with  intestinal  secretion, 
has  assumed  considerable  importance. 

In  a  series  of  experiments,  by  Prof.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  abdominal  branches  of  the  right  nerve  is  fully  illustrated.  These  experi- 
ments show,  in  the  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  pneumogastrics 
influence  intestinal  as  well  as  gastric  secretion.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious 
points  in  connection  with  their  function  is  that,  after  section  of  the  nerves  in  the  cervical 
region,  the  most  powerful  cathartics,  croton-oil,  calomel,  podophyllin,  jalup,  arsenic,  etc., 
fail  to  produce  purgation,  even  in  doses  sufficient  to  cause  death.  The  articles  used  were 
either  given  by  the  mouth,  just  before  dividing  the  nerves,  or  were  ii^jected  under  the 
skin. 

Although  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wood  are  not  entirely  new,  they  are  by  far  the  most 
extended  and  satisfactory,  and  were  made  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  nerves  to  the  small  intestine.  Dr.  Wood  quotes  freely  from  the  experiments 
made  by  Sir  Bei\jamin  Brodie  and  by  Dr.  John  Reid.  Brodie  fidled  to  produce  purging 
in  dogs,  when  both  pneumogastrics  had  been  divided  in  the  neck,  after  the  administration 
of  arsenic  by  the  mouth  and  after  injecting  it  under  the  skin.  Dr.  Reid  made  &ye  experi- 
ments, and,  in  aU  but  one,  it  is  stated  that  diarrhoea  existed  after  division  of  the  nerves.  In 
twenty  experiments  by  Dr.  Wood,  there  was  no  purgation  after  division  of  the  nerves,  in 
one  there  was  free  purgation,  and  in  one  there  was  ^^  some  slight  muco-fecal  dischorge.^^ 
From  these.  Dr.  Wood  concludes  that,  while  section  of  the  cervical  pneumogastrics,  in 
the  great  m^ority  of  instances,  arrests  gastro-intestinal  secretion  and  prevents  the  action 
of  purgatives  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  a  few  exceptional  cases  occur  in  which  these 
effects  are  not  observed. 

The  facts  just  mentioned  are  exceedingly  interesting  in  connection  with  the  experi- 
ments of  Traube  upon  the  action  of  digitalis  after  section  of  the  pneumogastrics.  It  will 
be  remembered  that,  in  these  experiments,  digit4ilis  failed  to  diminish  the  number  of  beats 
of  the  heart  when  the  nerves  had  been  divided  in  the  neck,  showing  that  the  separation 
of  the  heart  from  its  connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system  removed  the  organ  from 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  effects  of  the  poison. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  whether  the  pneumogastrics  influence  the  intes- 
tinal secretions  through  their  own  fibres  or  through  filaments  received  from  the  sympa- 
thetic system ;  but  there  arc  no  experimental  facts  sufficiently  definite  to  admit  of  a  posi- 
tive answer  to  this  question.  If  the  action  take  place  through  the  sympathetic  system, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  the  filaments  of  communication  join  the  pneumogastrics 
high  up  in  the  neck. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FUyCTIOKS  OF   THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

General  arrangrement  of  the  cerebro-spioal  axis— Membranes  of  the  enccphaloD  and  spinal  cord — Cephalo-ndiidiaa 
fluid— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  spinal  cord— Direction  of  the  fibres  after  they  have  penetrated  the  ooi^  by  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves — General  properties  of  the  spinal  cord— Action  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  oondoctcn*— Trans- 
mission of  motor  stimulus  in  the  cord— Decussation  of  the  motor  conductors  of  the  cord — TranamiasioD  of  sen- 
sory impressions  in  the  cord— The  white  substance  of  the  posterior  columns  does  not  conduct  sensory  impces- 
sions— Action  of  the  grey  matter  as  a  conductor— Probable  Ainction  of  the  cord  in  connection  with  muscutaur  eo- 
ordinaticm— Decussation  of  the  sensory  conductors  of  the  cord— Summary  of  the  action  of  the  cord  as  actmdoctor 
— Action  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  nerve-centre — Movements  in  decapitated  animals— Definition  and  appUcatiooi 
of  the  term  ''  reflex  ^ — Beflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord — Question  of  sensation  and  volition  in  frogs  after  decapita- 
tion— Character  of  movements  following  irritation  of  the  surface  in  decapitated  animals — Dispersion  of  impns- 
sions  in  the  cord— Conditions  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  reflex  phenomena — Exaggeration  of  reflex  excita- 
bility by  decapitation,  poisoning  with  strychnine,  etc— Keflex  phenomena  observed  in  the  human  subJacL 

Undeb  the  head  of  special  senses,  we  shall  consider,  in  succeeding  chapters,  the  prop- 
erties and  functions  of  the  first  and  second  nerves,  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh,  or 
auditory,  and  the  gustatory  nerves,  comprising  a  part  of  the  glosso-pharjngeal  and  a 
small  filament  from  the  facial  (the  chorda  tympani)  going  to  the  lingual  hrauch  of  the 
fifth.  This  will  include  a  full  account  of  the  organs  of  smell,  taste,  sight,  and  hearing, 
with  a  description  of  the  general  sensory  nerves,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  in  the  sense 
of  touch.  We  shall  here  begin  our  history  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  which  will  include 
the  physiological  anatomy,  properties,  and  functions  of  the  encephalon  and  the  spinal  cord. 

General  Arrangement  of  ths  Cerebrospinal  Axis, — The  nervous  matter  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and  in  the  spinal  canal,  exclusive  of  the  roots  of  the  cranial 
and  spinal  nerves,  is  known  as  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  This  portion  of  the  nervons  sys- 
tem is  composed  of  white  and  gray  nervous  matter.  The  fibres  of  the  white  matter  act 
as  conductors.  The  gray  matter  constitutes  a  chain  of  ganglia,  which  act  as  nerve- 
centres,  receiving  impressions  and  generating  the  so-called  nerve-force.  The  gray  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord  also  serves,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  a  conductor. 

The  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  enveloped  in  membranes,  which  are  for  its  protection  and 
for  the  support  of  its  nutrient  vessels.  It  is  surrounded,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  liquid, 
and  it  presents  cavities,  as  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  central  canal  of  the  chord, 
which  contain  liquid.  The  gray  matter  is  distinct  from  tiie  white,  even  to  the  naked 
eye.  In  the  spinal  cord,  the  wliite  substance  is  external  and  the  gray  is  internal.  The 
surface  of  the  brain  presents  an  external  layer  of  gray  matter,  the  white  substance  being 
internal.  In  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  also,  we  find  collections  of  gray  matter. 
As  we  should  expect,  from  the  similarity  in  function  between  the  white  matter  and  the 
nerves,  this  portion  of  the  cebro-spinal  axis  is  composed  largely  of  fibres.  The  gray 
substance  is  composed  chiefly  of  cells. 

The  enceplialon  is  contained  in  the  cranial  cavity.  In  the  human  subject  and  in 
many  of  the  higher  animals,  its  surface  is  marked  by  numerous  convolutions,  by  which 
the  extent  of  its  gray  substance  is  very  much  increased.  The  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum, 
and  all  of  the  encephalic  ganglia  are  connected  with  the  white  substance  of  the  enceplia- 
lon and  with  the  spinal  cord.  With  the  encephalon  and  the  cord,  all  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  are  connected.  The  cerebro-spinal  axis  acts  as  a  conductor,  and  its  differ- 
ent collections  of  gray  matter,  or  ganglia,  receive  impressions  conveyed  by  the  sensory 
conducting  fibres,  and  generate  nerve-force,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  proper  organs 
by  the  motor  fibres. 

Membranes  of  the  Encephalon  and  Spinal  Cord. — The  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are,  the  dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater. 
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The  dura  mater  of  the  encephalon  is  a  dense,  fibrous  membraue,  in  two  layers,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  inelastic  tissue,  which  lines  the  cranial  cavity  and  is  adherent  to  the 
bones.  In  certain  situations,  its  two  layers  become  separated  and  form  what  are  known 
as  the  venous  sinuses.  The  dura  mater  also  sends  off  folds  or  processes  of  its  internal 
layer.  One  of  these  passes  into  the  longitudinal  fissure  and  is  called  the  falx  cerebri ; 
another  lies  between  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  and  is  called  the  tentorium ; 
another  is  situated  between  tlie  lateral  halves  of  the  cerebellum  and  is  called  the  falx 
cerebelli.  The  dura  mater  is  closely  attached  to  the  bone  at  the  border  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  From  this  point  it  passes  into  the  spinal  canal  and  forms  a  loose  covering  for 
the  cord.  In  the  spinal  canal,  this  membrane  is  not  adherent  to  the  bones,  which  have, 
like  most  other  bones  in  the  body,  a  special  periosteum.  At  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the 
cranial  and  the  spinal  nerves,  the  dura  mater  sends  out  processes  which  envelop  the 
nerves,  with  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  which  they  soon  become  continuous. 

The  arachnoid  is  an  excessively  delicate  serous  membrane,  in  two  layers,  the  surfaces 
of  which  are  nearly  in  contact.  The  external  layer  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura 
mater.  Like  the  other  seroas  membranes,  the  arachnoid  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  tes- 
selated  epithelium.  There  is  a  small  amouLt  of  liquid  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
arachnoid ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  liquid  surrounding  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  lies  beneath  both  layers,  in  what  is  called  the  subarachnoid  space.  This  is  called 
the  cerebro-spinal,  or  cephalo-rachidian  fluid.  The  arachnoid  does  not  follow  the  con- 
volutions and  fissures  of  the  encephalon  or  the  sulci  of  the  cord,  but  it  simply  covers  their 
surfaces.  Magondie  pointed  out  a  longitudinal,  incomplete,  cribriform,  fibrous  septum  in 
the  cord,  passing  from  the  inner  layer  of  the  arachnoid  to  the  pia  mater.  A  similar 
arrangement  is  found  in  certain  situations  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  pia  mater  of  the  encephalon  is  a  delicate,  fibrous  structure,  exceedingly  vascular, 
seeming  to  present,  indeed,  only  a  skeleton  net-work  of  fibres  for  the  support  of  the  ves 
sels  going  to  the  nervous  substance.  This  membrane  covers  the  surface  of  the  encephalon 
immediately,  follows  the  sulci  and  fissures,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  ventricles,  where  it 
forms  the  choroid  plexus  and  the  velum  interposituin.  From  its  internal  surface,  small 
vessels  are  given  off  which  pass  into  the  nervous  substance. 

The  pia  mater  of  the  encephalon  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding  membrane  of 
the  cord ;  but,  in  the  spinal  canal,  it  is  thicker,  stronger,  more  closely  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  parts,  and  its  blood-vessels  are  by  no  means  so  numerous.  In  this  situation, 
many  of  the  fibres  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  bands.  This  membrane  lines  the  anterior 
sulcus  and  a  portion  of  the  posterior  sulcus  of  the  cord.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
neurilemma  of  the  cord.  At  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the  cranial  and  the  spinal  nerves, 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  pia  mater  becomes  continuous  with  the  nerve-sheaths. 

Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  on  either  side  of  the 
cord,  is  a  narrow,  ligamentous  band,  the  ligamentum  denticulatum,  which  assists  in  hold- 
ing the  cord  in  place.  This  extends  from  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  terminal  filament 
of  the  cord,  and  is  attached,  internally,  to  the  pia  mater,  and  externally,  to  the  dura 
mater. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  lymphatics  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  of  the 
vascular  arrangement  in  the  sub'ttance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  as  these  points  are 
chiefly  of  anatomical  interest.  The  circulation  in  these  parts  presents  certain  pecu- 
liarities. In  the  first  place,  the  encephalon  being  contained  in  an  air-tight  case  of  inva- 
riable capacity,  it  has  been  a  question  whether  or  not  the  vessels  be  capable  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation,  or  whether  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  be  subject  to  modifi- 
cations in  health  or  disease.  These  questions  may  certainly  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
In  infancy  and  in  the  adult,  when  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  skull,  the  volume  of 
the  encephalon  is  evidently  increased  daring  expiration  and  is  diminished  in  ini^iratioD* 
Under  normal  conditions,  in  the  adult,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  blood  is  inoreaMd 
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in  expiration  and  diminished  in  inspiration ;  but  it  is  not.  probable  that  the  cerebro-^inal 
axis  undergoes  any  considerable  movements.  The  important  peculiarities  in  the  cerebral 
circulation  have  already  been  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  circulation.  It 
has  beet)  shown  that  the  encephalic  capillaries  are  surrounded  or  nearly  surrounded  by 
canals  (perivascular  canal-system),  which  exceed  the  blood-vessels  in  diameter  by  from 
"rtW  *o  rh  of  an  inch,  and  are  connected  with  lymphatic  trunks  or  reservoirs  situated 
under  the  pia  mater.  The  system  of  canals  may,  by  variations  in  its  contents,  serve  to 
equalize  the  amount  of  liqnid  in  the  brain  as  the  blood-vessels  are  distended  or  contracted. 

Cephalo-raehidian  Fluid. — The  greatest  part  of  the  fluid  in  the  cranium  and  in  the 
spinal  canal  is  contained  in  what  is  known  as  the  subarachnoid  space ;  that  is,  between 
the  inner  layer  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  and  not  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  arachnoid.  The  ventricles  of  the  encephalon  are  in  communication  with  the  central 
canal  of  the  cord,  and  are  also  connected  with  the  general  subarachnoid  space,  by  a  nar- 
row, triangular  orifice,  situated  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  liquid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  encephalon  and  in  the  central  canal  of  the 
cord  communicates  with  the  liquid  surrounding  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  the  pressure 
upon  these  delicate  parts  is  equalized. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  function  of  the  cephalo-raehidian  fluid  is  simply  mechanical, 
and  its  properties  and  composition  have  no  very  definite  physiological  significance.  Its 
quantity  was  estimated  by  Magendie,  in  the  human  subject,  at  about  two  fluidounces; 
but  this  was  the  smallest  amount  obtained  by  placing  the  subject  upright,  making  an 
opening  in  the  lumbar  region  and  a  counter-opening  in  the  head  to  admit  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  exact  quantity  in  the  living  subject  could  hardly  be  estimated  in 
this  way ;  and  it  is  diflScult,  indeed,  to  see  how  any  thing  more  than  a  roughly  approx- 
imative idea  could  be  obtained.  The  quantity  obtained  by  Magendie  probably  does  not 
represent  the  entire  amount  of  liquid  contained  in  the  ventricles  and  in  the  subarachnoid 
space,  but  it  is  the  most  definite  estimate  that  has  been  given. 

The  discharge  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  cephalo-raehidian  fluid  does  not  produce 
any  marked  derangement  in  the  action  of  the  nervous  system.  When  the  liqnid  is 
allowed  to  flow  spontaneously  through  a  small  trocar  introduced  without  division  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  there  follows  no  serious  nervous  disturbance ;  but,  when  the  liquid 
is  drawn  out  forcibly  with  a  syringe,  the  animal  first  becomes  enfeebled  and  afterward 
seems  afibcted  with  general  paralysis.  These  phenomena  are  probably  due,  not  so  much 
to  removal  of  the  fiuid,  as  to  congestion  of  blood-vessels  and  even  efiusion  of  blood, 
which  follow  sudden  diminution  in  the  pressure.  Sudden  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
liquid  surrounding  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  produces  coma,  probably  from  compression  of 
the  centres.  This  fact  was  demonstrated  by  Magendie,  by  injecting  water  in  animals, 
and  also  by  compressing  the  tumor,  in  cases  of  spina  bifida  in  the  human  subject,  hj 
which  the  fiuid  was  pressed  back  into  the  spinal  can«l.  In  the  cases  of  spina  bifida,  the 
subject,  during  the  compression,  fell  into  coma,  which  was  instantly  relieved  by  remov- 
ing the  pressure.  The  cephalo-raehidian  fluid  is  speedily  reproduced  after  its  evacuation.. 
In  all  probability  it  is  secreted  by  the  pia  mater. 

The  general  properties  and  composition  of  the  fluid  under  consideration  are,  in  brie^ 
the  following:  It  is  perfectly  transparent  and  colorless,  free  from  viscidity,  of  a  distinctly 
saline  taste,  alkaline  reaction,  and  It  resists  putrefaction  for  a  long  time.  It  is  not  aflfected 
by  heat  or  acids.  As  wo  should  expect  from  its  low  specific  gravity  and  purely  mechani- 
cal function,  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  water  (981  to  985  parts  per  thousand).  It 
contains  a  considerable  (juantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  a  trace  of  chloride  of  potassium, 
sulphates,  carbonates,  and  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates.  In  addition,  it  contains 
traces  of  urea,  glucose,  lactate  of  soda,  fatty  matter,  cholesterine,  and  albumen. 

As  a  summary  of  the  function  of  the  cephalo-raehidian  fluid,  it  may  be  stated,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  it  serves  to  protect  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  chiefly  by  equalization  of  the 
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brcf^ure  in  the  vurjitig  condition  of  tho  blood-vessels^  Bccarately  filling  the  space  be 
|wecn  the  centres  and  tho  bon)-  cavities  in  wbich  tbey  are  contained.  That  tbo  blai>^l 
rc9«»*hs  of  llie  ecrcbro-Hpinal  axis  are  subject  to  variations  in  tension,  is  readily  nbowD  by 
Introducing  a  ianula  into  the  flubarachnoid  i*j>ace,  when  tJie  jet  of  fluid  discharged  will 
[be  incruftscd  with  every  violent  mu&eular  effort.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid,  in  thiH  irj- 
e,  could  only  be  ailected  through  the  bluod-vesi*ela 
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The  spinal  cord,  with  its  merabrimes,  the  roota  of  the  g|»inal  nerves,  and  the  sur- 

on ndinj^Oiqtiid^  occupies  the  spinal  cantd  and  is  continuous  with  the  encephnlon.     Its 

ength  h  from  tiftcen  to  eighteen  intdies,  nnd  its  weight  is  about  an  ounce  and  a  half* 

It^  fann  IB  cylindrical,  being  slightly  flattened  in  certuiu  portions.     It  extendi  from  the 

foramen  magnum  to  the  Hrat  lumbar  vertebra,     it  presents*,  at  the  origin  of  the  braehial 

Herves,  an  elongated  enlargement,  and  a  corresponding  enlargement  at  the  origin  of  the 

lervea  which  iupply  the  lower  extremities.     It  terminates  below  in  a  slender,  gray  iila- 

ttcnt,  called  the  fllum  termiuale.     Tho  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerveM,  after  their  origin 

^om  the  lower  portion  of  the  cord,  pass  downward  to  emerge  by  the  sacral  foramina, 

'and  they  form  what  i»  known  as  the  Cauda  equina. 

The  substame  of  tho  cord  is  formed  of  white  and  gray  matter,  the  white  matter 
eing  external.     The  proportion  of  white  matter  to  the  gray  is  greatest  in  the  cervical 
egion.     This  fact  is  important  in  studying  the  course  of  the  libres  and  in  view  of  the 
anctioDs  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor.    The  inferior,  pointed  termination  of  the  cord  con- 
|nats  entirely  of  gray  matter. 

Tho  cord  is  marked  by  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  medium  flasure,  and  by  imperfect 

ad  somewhat  iudt»tlnct  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  grooves,  from  which  latter  arise  tho 

jiterior  luxd  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spiual  nerves,     The  posterior  lateral  groove  is 

olcrably  well  marked,  but  there  is  no  distinct  line  at  the  origin  of  the  anterior  roots. 

The  auterior  median  fissure,  or  stilcus,  is  perfetitly  distinct.     It  penetrates  the  anterior 

[)rtion  of  the  cord  in  the  median  line  for  about  one-third  of  its  thickoess  and  receiver  a 

bighly  vascular  fold  of  the  pia  raater.    It  extends  to  tho  anterior  white  commissure.    The 

ost^rior  tissure  is  not  so  distinct  as  the  anti^rior,  and  it  is  not  lined  throughout  by  a  fold 

kf  the  pia  mater,  but  is  filled  with  connecti%*e  tissne  and  bh>o<3-vesiseK  which  form  a  »ep- 

nm  po*»teriorly,  between  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord.     The  posterior  median  fissure,  so 

lied,  extends  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  cord,  a*  far  as  the  posterior  gray  commissure. 

Physiolojrically  and  anatourically,  tho  cord  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves;  but  tho 

|i  virion  of  each  half  into  columns  is  not  so  distinct.     Anatomists  geucrally  regard  a  half 

>f  til©  cord  as  consisting  of  three  coluuma :  The  anterior  column  is  bounded  by  tho 

interior  fissure  and  tho  origin  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves;  the  lateral  col- 

limn  is  included  between  the  anterior  and  the  ix>8terior  roots  of  tho  nerves;  the  poste- 

jHur  column  is  bounded  by  the  line  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  and  by  the  posterior 

Insure.    Some  anatomist^s  inrhide  the  lateral  with  the  anterior  column,  under  the  name  of 

be  antero-lateral  C(tlumn,  taking  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cord.     Next  the  posterior 

loicdian  tisdcure^  is  a  narrow  band,  marked  by  a  faint  line,  which  is  sometimes  called  tho 

f  posterior  median  column. 

The  ftrrangemeut  of  the  white  and  the  gray  matter  in  the  cord  is  seen  in  a  transverse 
lion.  The  gray  substance  is  in  the  form  of  ji  letter  H,  presenting  two  anterior  and 
ro  jK>stcrtor  corn u a  connected  by  what  is  called  the  gray  commissure.  Tlie  anterior 
umua  are  the  shorter  and  broader,  and  they  do  not  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  cord, 
the  posterior  comua  are  larger  and  narrow,  and  they  extend  nearly  to  the  surface,  nt 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  of  tlie  spinal  nerves.  In  the  centre  of  the  gray 
ommia>4ure,  is  a  very  narrow  canal,  lined  by  cells  of  ciliated  epithelium,  called  the 
eatral  canal «    This  is  in  communication  above  with  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  it  extends 
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below  to  the  fiUim  termiDak.  That  portion  of  the  graj  commiasiire  situated  in  fr^int 
of  thia  caiitd  ia  sometiiiio*  called  tho  anterior  gray  commiseure,  tbo  posterior  portion 
being  known  aa  the  posterior  gray  comuiis^ure.  The  central  canal  is  itnraediatelj  »or- 
rounded  by  connective  tissue.  In  front  of  the  gray  comniisaure,  is  a  ma&i  of  white 
sabatunce  known  as  the  anterior  white  cominissure. 
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TiQ,  222.— 7Va«i*t<f w  MCtdm  o/  Iht  spinal  corfl  at  Uie  origin  of  thef/ih  pnir  trf  r- 

In  lhi»  flgTirc,  the  whlt<»  gubstanct*  of  tho  cord  1«  rt'prt'fftTitvO   In  Mark^  to  ffhow  more  < 

matter:    1,  1,  •.nler"  '•  -'       '-^-nn*  ,  t,  %  poBtcrlor  white  roluuiiie ;  8,  Afitviiiir  li^.^.^i.  ..r^,,, 
medlun  flMure;  .\  ^v  Mirt^ ;  d,  grftV  oommUBurt' ;  I.  oftitraJ  ratiuJ:  H  J>,  nnt^Tior  inm*^ 

tbr;  10,  HI  «^ron[t  of  i  ,  >Ia,r  cctb  ;  11,  1U  11,  iiiit4»r)or  roots  of  the  ppUisl  ftervcs;  12,  ^.^ 

of  trny  matter;  18,  pnr^i'  dMr  iv.,,ui  «f  tli«  epiod  iierv«e. 


The  proportion  of  tlie  white  to  the  gray  snbatance  is  varial>le  in  Oifferent  i>ortiou8  of 
the  cord.  In  the  cervical  region,  the  white  substance  is  moet  abimdiint,  and,  in  fact,  it 
jjrogressively  increases  in  quantity  from  below  upward  throughout  tlie  whole  extent  of 
the  cord.  In  the  dorsal  region,  the  gray  matter  h  least  abundant*  and  it  exists  in  great- 
est quantity  in  the  lumbar  enlargement. 

Tho  white  subetance  of  the  cord  is  corn|>o8ed  of  nerve-librcs,  connect ive-Ussne  el<j* 
ments,  and  Idood-vesseK  the  iatter  arranged  in  a  very  wide  and  delicate  plexus.  The 
nerve-fibres  are  variable  in  their  size  and  ure  compoeed  of  the  axis-cylinder  surronnded 
by  the  medullary  Rubi^tance,  without^  however,  the  investing  membrane.  We  shall  speak 
farther  on  of  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  cord. 

The  anterior  cornua  of  gray  matter  contain  blood-vessels^  connective-tissne  element*^ 
very  fine  nerve-fihrcs  tind  large  multipolur  nerve-cells,  which  tire  sonjetimes  called  motor 
cells.  The  posterior  cornua  are  composed  of  the  same  elements^  the  cells  being  much 
smaller,  and  the  fibres  exceedingly  small,  prc&enting  very  fine  plexuses.  The  cells  in  this 
situation  are  sonietinies  called  sensory  cells.  Near  the  post^^rior  portion  of  eiich  }ioste- 
rior  cornu,  is  an  enlnrgemeiit,  of  a  gehitinifonn  appearance,  containing  numerous  small 
cells  and  fibres,  called  the  Hubstantia  gelatinosa. 

The  foregoing  descrii.tion  of  the  different  structures  and  parts  of  the  cord  Is  neces- 
sary to  a  comprehens^iim  of  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  spinid  axij*  and  their  con- 
nections with  the  nerve-oells,  which  is  tlie  anatomical  btisis  of  our  knowledge  of  it* 
physiology.  The  connections  between  the  cells  and  tlie  fibres  have  ali-eady  been  d^ 
scribed  in  tlio  chapter  upon  the  general  structure  of  the  nervous  system*  Tht"  multipolar 
nerve-cells  are  supposed  to  present  certain  prolongations  which  do  not  branch  and  aru 
directly  connected  with  the  meduOated  nerve-fibrea.    These  are  called  nervo-prolonga- 
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Id  addition^  fiae,  branching  poles  are  de8cri1>ed  under  the  name  of  pratoplasmi^ 
prolongations. 

The  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  cord  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  coroplicatcrt 
problems  in  phy Biological  unatotny ;  and,  t'spt'i'ially  as  regtirds  the  po9t«nor  roots  of  the 
nerves,  it  is  one  which  ciutnot  as  yet  he  elucidated  hr  parely  aDatomical  investigattona, 
but  require!  the  aid  of  experimental  and  pathological  ohservations.  In  order  to  uuder- 
flUnd  fully  the  imporUince  of  this  qQcstionf  it  ia  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  following 
physiological  facts,  which  it  is  desirable,  if  |)osfiibK%  to  exijlain  by  the  anatoraical  rela- 
tions and  connoctiona  of  the  fibres  and  cell» : 

1,  The  cord  serves  as  a  conductor  of  impregsionj^  to  the  brain,  conveyed  to  it  through 

tlie  posterior  roota,  and  of  stimulus  generated  by  the  brain  and  pai^sing  from  the  cord 

.  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  ftpiual  nerves.     This  action  is  crossed,  the  decussation  taking 

'  place  mainly  at  the  medulla  oblongata,  fur  tlie  anterior  portions,  and  throughout  the 

whole  extent  of  the  oord,  for  the  posterior  portio&a. 


fto.  MBb-— 7W*«^t*r««  Wiftioti  of  the  ■ 

mmi^   tr/'Ttrff   with    pot/jifrio-rji' 

csnai  with  lt«  (9pitli«ilurn  ;  A,  «uit< 
III*  ^mf  «anmniMUrv  in  frmt  of 
ceoinl  eaaai;  L,  tnuuviTse  - 
0f  Hi*  I0t«{ciir  eomiia ;  <>.  I 
ffV  mentiAXng  Ihsdcttli  in  thv  i 


.■>f  n  t^nUt  Hr  month*  ttUt,  »t  (fm  mirtdlf  of  the  lumhnr  riiUtr^- 
"in  tht  yrtiy  wulMtttne^c  i*  r^nd^nd  unuttuiU^  dUtinct, 


<t.  aritcrior  rool!*:  t\  Dnftr-n»»r  pw.it> 


■  r.i) 


ik'-nur  <^^4iruaa  ^  tt.  ^^ix-ai,  LutuI  c^iluiui'  iayar 


2.  Independently  of  its  action  aa  a  conductor,  the  cord,  disconnected  from  the  rest  o( 
he  c«rebn>spinai  axis,  acts  as  a  nerve-centre,  liy  virtue  of  its  gray  matter  and  the  tihres 
"connected  with  the  cellnlnr  elements  of  this  substance.  * 

Bearing  in  mind  the»e  points,  which  are  matters  of  positive  demonstration,  we  are 
prepared  to  study  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  fibres  and  cetla.    In  thla^  we  ah&U  con- 
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tent  oarselyes  with  the  following  very  recent  description,  qnoted  in  fall  from  Geriseh, 
which  embodies  about  all  of  our  positive  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  presented  in  the 
clearest  manner  possible.  This  extract,  the  translation  of  which  is  almost  literal,  ahonld 
be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  desire  to  learn  what  is  known  at  the  present  day 
with  regard  to  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  cord.  As  a  preparation  for  this  study, 
it  would  be  well  to  closely  examine  Fig.  223,  which  gives  a  general  view  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  cord,  shown  in  a  transverse  section : 

^*  With  the  present  methods  and  means  of  investigation  at  onr  command,  we  can 
scarcely  give  an  exact,  detailed  description  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord, 
the  groundwork  of  the  physiology  of  this  organ.  Investigations  up  to  this  time  afford 
at  least  the  outlines  of  a  sketch  which,  as  regards  the  course  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  ante- 
rior roots,  has  a  tolerably  definite  basis ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  fas- 
ciculi going  to  the  spinal  cord  through  the  posterior  roots,  is  quite  incomplete  and  un- 
certain. 

**  The  fasciculi  of  the  anterior  roots,  after  their  entrance  into  the  cord,  pass  diagonallj 
through  the  white  substance,  and,  as  such,  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  its  formation.  On 
the  contrary,  they  pass  immediately  to  the  gray  substance  of  the  anterior  comna,  and,  by 
their  prolongations,  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  nerve-cells  in  this  situation,  which, 
accordingly,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  elements  of  origin  of  the  anterior  roots  in  tlie 
cord.  The  protoplasmic  processes  of  these  nerve-cells  form  parts  of  the  fine  plexuses  of 
nerve-fibres  in  the  gray  substance,  from  which  larger  nerve-fibres  take  their  origin. 
These,  extending  in  two  directions,  leave  the  gray  substance,  to  pass  up  in  the  white  sub- 
stance to  the  brain.  In  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  additional  nerve-fibres,  the 
white  substance  is  necessarily  increased  in  quantity  in  the  cord  from  below  upward. 
With  regard  to  the  course  of  the  fasciculi  which  pass  out  of  the  gray  subi-^nce  of  the 
anterior  cornua,  these  are  to  be  divided  into  median  and  lateral.  The  median  fasciculi 
pass  immediately  into  the  anterior  white  commissure,  where  they  decussate  with  corre- 
sponding fasciculi  from  the  opposite  side,  to  pass  upward  again  in  the  anterior  column  of 
the  other  half  of  the  cord.  The  lateral  fasciculi  go  to  the  lateral  columns  of  the  same 
side,  in  which  they  pass  to  the  brain,  having  first  undergone  decussation  in  the  anterior 
pyramids  of  the  meduUa  oblongata. 

"  The  posterior  nerve-roots  enter  horizontally,  running  in  the  white  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord,  in  a  direction  from  without  inward  toward  the  median  line,  and  here  divide 
into  two  portions.  The  lateral  portion,  the  smaUer,  retains  the  horizontal  direction  and 
passes  through  the  substantia  gelatinosa,  dividing  into  fine  and  the  finest  bundles,  in  the 
manner  mentioned  above,  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  vertical  bundle  of  fibres, 
which  lies  immediately  in  front.  Here  the  fibres  pass  onward,  a  portion  of  them  ascend- 
ing and  a  portion  descending.  Th^  fibres  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  posterior  roots  do 
not  remain  very  long  in  the  vertical  bundle,  but  curve  forward  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  in  this  way  reach  the  portion  of  the  posterior  cornua  containing  a  fine  plexus  of 
nerve-fibres. 

"  The  median  (larger)  portion  of  the  posterior  root-fibres  passes  to  that  portion  of  the 
posterior  column  wiiich  bounds  the  substantia  gelatinosa  internally  and  posteriorly;  and 
curving,  takes  hero  a  vertical  course  to  pass  into  the  posterior  columns,  extending  chiefly 
upward,  but  perhaps  downward  as  well.  The  median  posterior  root-fibres  then  under- 
go another  deflection,  by  which  they  again  take  a  horizontal  direction,  and  pass  to  the 
gray  substance  of  the  posterior  cornua,  in  part  through  the  median  portion  and  in  part 
by  the  inner  border  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa.  With  regard  to  the  farther  course  of 
the  posterior  root-fibres,  it  is  impossible  to  present  positive  explanations,  for  the  reason 
that  the  present  methods  of  investigation  do  not  afford  any  moans  of  distinguishing  the 
posterior  fibres  from  the  nerve-tubes  in  the  vertical  fasciculi  of  the  posterior  comna,  or 
those  passing  from  the  gray  substance  into  the  posterior  columns  to  ascend  to  the  brain. 
The  numerous  divisions  which  the  posterior  root-fibres  penetrating  the  posterior  comna 
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immediatelj  nndergo  indicate,  howeyer,  that  a  portion  of  them  is  lost  directly  in  the  fine 
nerve-plexus  of  the  gray  suhstance.  Bnt  at  the  same  time  there  are  numerous  fibres 
which  extend  forward,  and  others  which  take  a  more  or  less  wavy  course  toward  the 
median  line.  The  first,  perhaps,  can  be  regarded  as  posterior  root-fibres,  which  pass  in 
a  forward  direction  in  the  nervous  plexus ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  to  the 
commissural  fibres,  which  cross  the  median  line  in  the  gray  substance  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  central  canal.  In  my  opinion,  the  fibres  which  penetrate  the  posterior  com- 
missure are  not  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  directly  to  the  posterior  roots,  but  are  to  be 
considered  as  fibres  which  pass  backward  to  go  either  to  the  vertical  fasciculi  of  the  gray 
substance  or  to  pass  to  the  brain  in  the  posterior  columns.  If  this  idea  be  correct,  and 
it  is  sustained  by  analogous  conditions  in  the  anterior  cornua,  the  following  view  may  be 
given  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  which  penetrate  the  gray  sub- 
stance :  *  A  portion  of  the  posterior  root-fibres,  immediately  after  their  entrance  into 
that  portion  of  the  gray  substance  which  contains  a  nerve-plexus,  is  lost  in  this  plexus ; 
another  portion  extends  farther  forward,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  fibres  pass  forward, 
they  likewise  take  part,  by  constant  divisions,  in  the  formation  of  the  nerve-plexus.  This 
plexus,  in  which  larger  and  smaller  nerve-cells  are  interspersed  as  it  were  as  knotted 
points  (Knotenpunkte)^  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  plexus  of  the  anterior  comua. 
From  these  cells  nerve-fibres  arise,  which  cross  the  median  line  in  the  gray  commissure 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  central  canal,  then  curve  backward  to  pass  up  to  the  brain,  in 
part  in  the  vertical  fasciculi  of  the  posterior  comua,  in  part  in  the  posterior  columns, 
between  both  of  wliich  numerous  connections  may  exist  which  are  as  yet  inextricable.* 
This  view  involves  a  complete  decussation  in  the  spinal  cord,  through  the  fibrous  elements 
of  the  posterior  roots  passing  into  this  part.  Whether  this  be  in  reality  a  complete  or  a 
partial  decussation  in  this  situation,  a  part  of  the  fibres  arising  from  the  nerve-plexus 
passing  simply  backward  without  crossing  the  median  line,  cannot  be  determined  by 
definite  anatomical  investigations ;  but  pathological  researches,  as  well  as  the  experi- 
mental results  of  that  most  competent  observer,  Brown-S6quard,  are  decidedly  in  favor 
of  a  complete  decussation. 

**  Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  two  points  especially  are  evident : 
"  1.  In  the  direction  of  the  nerve-fibres  which  enter  through  the  posterior  roots,  the 
gray  substance  has  more  numerous  connections  than  in  those  which  pass  to  the  spinal 
cord  through  the  anterior  roots. 

"2.  The  morphological  distinction  determinable  between  the  anterior  and  the  pos- 
terior rootjj  is,  that  the  former  take  their  origin  directly  from  the  nerve-cells  by  means 
of  the  nerve-prolongfttions,  while,  in  the  latter,  it  is  only  indirect  through  the  nerve-plexus 
with  the  protoplasmic  prolongations,  and  in  this  wise  they  are  in  communication  with 
the  nerve-cells." 

General  Projyerties  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

In  treating  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  wo  shall  consider,  first,  its  general 
properties,  as  shown  by  direct  stimulation  of  its  substance  in  difierent  situations ;  next, 
its  ftmctions  as  a  conductor ;  and,  finally,  its  action  as  a  nerve-centre. 

The  first  indication  that  the  different  columns  of  the  cord  were  possessed  of  different 
properties  is  to  be  found  in  the  experiments  of  Magendie.  This  observer,  however,  was 
somewhat  indefinite  in  his  conclusions,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  anterior  columns ; 
but  he  stated  distinctly  that  the  posterior  columns  are  sensitive :  "  If  we  lay  bare  the 
cord  in  any  portion  of  its  extent,  and  if  we  touch,  or  prick  slightly  posteriorly,  the  two 
fasciculi  situated  between  the  posterior  roots,  the  animal  gives  signs  of  exquisite  sensi- 
bility ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  the  same  trials  upon  the  anterior  portion,  the 
evidences  of  sensibility  are  scarcely  apparent."  Since  this  time,  numerous  observers 
have  experimented  upon  the  different  columns,  both  on  the  surface  and  in  tbe  deep  por- 
tions of  the  cord,  with  varving  results.  These  observations  we  do  not  propose  to  discuai 
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fully  in  detail,  but  shall  refer  simplj  to  certain  of  them,  made  within  a  few  years  with 
the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  reflex  phenomena  following  irritation  of  the  oord, 
which  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in  such  experiments. 

In  1861,  Chauveau,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments  performed  upon  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits,  pigs,  dogs,  and  cats,  stated  that  the  antero-lateral  columns 
of  the  cord  were  inexcitable,  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  deep  portions.  The  facts 
upon  which  this  assertion  was  based  were,  that  direct  stimulation  of  these  portions  of  the 
cord  in  living  animals,  whether  by  mechanical  means  or  by  feeble  galvanic  shocks,  pro- 
duced no  contraction  of  muscles  and  no  pain.  Upon  irritating  the  posterior  columns, 
either  by  mechanical  or  galvanic  stimulus,  Chauveau  noted  pain  and  reflex  movements 
when  the  irritation  was  applied  to  the  surface,  but  the  results  were  negative  when  the 
deep  portions  of  the  columns  were  operated  upon.  The  surface  of  the  posterior  columns 
seemed  to  possess  the  same  general  properties  as  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  espe- 
cially near  the  roots,  where  the  sensibility  was  most  marked,  gradually  diminishing  in 
intensity  toward  the  median  line ;  but  the  deep  portions  of  the  cord  were  everywhere 
found  completely  insensible  and  inexcitable. 

The  experiments  and  conclusions  of  Chauveau  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
the  physiology  of  the  cord,  and  they  are  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  majority  of  physio- 
logical writers,  although  they  have  been  admitted  by  some  experimenters.  AVe  shall  dis- 
cuss flrst  the  experiments  upon  the  antero-lateral  columns,  which  are  most  remarkable 
in  their  negative  results.  We  shall  use  the  term  excitability  as  signifying  the  property  of 
the  cord  which  enables  it  to  conduct  a  stimulus  applied  directly  to  it  to  certain  muscles, 
producing  convulsive  movements  conflned  to  these  muscles,  and  not  of  a  reflex  character. 
We  shall  apply  the  term  sensibility  to  the  property  by  virtue  of  which  an  irritation  directly 
applied  is  conveyed  to  the  brain  and  produces  a  painful  impression. 

The  experiments  of  Chauveau  and  some  others  upon  the  antero-lateral  columns  are 
simply  negative ;  but  their  results  are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  numerous  experimenters, 
who  have  produced  local  and  restricted  convulsive  movements  by  direct  irritation  of  both 
the  superficial  and  the  deep  portions  of  these  columns. 

With  regard  to  the  posterior  columns,  the  views  of  Chauveau  are  in  advance  of  those 
of  previous  observers,  only  in  so  far  as  he  has  shown  that,  although  the  surface  of  this 
portion  of  the  cord  is  endowed  with  sensibility,  its  deeper  portions  are  entirely  insensible, 
except  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question  under  consideration,  and  of  the  contradic- 
tory results  of  experiments,  we  repeated,  in  1863,  the  experiments  of  Chauveau,  under 
conditions  as  nearly  physiological  as  possible.  We  had  often  had  occasion  to  note  the 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  immediately  following  the  very 
severe  operation  of  opening  the  spinal  canal,  and  had  also  noted  that  the  sensibility 
increased,  probably  approaching  the  normal  standard,  after  the  animal  had  been  allowed 
a  few  hours  of  repose.  For  this  reason,  we  made  our  observations  about  two  hours  after 
the  first  operation.  To  avoid  the  suspicion  of  an  extension  of  the  galvanic  current  beyond 
the  portion  of  the  cord  which  we  desired  to  stimulate,  the  irritation  was  first  made  by 
simply  scratching  the  parts  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  The  following  experiment  is  the 
type  of  several,  in  all  of  which  the  results  were  identical : 

May  28,  1863,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  laminae  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  three  lower 
lumbar  vertebrsB  were  removed  from  a  medium-sized  dog.  There  was  no  very  great 
haemorrhage.  The  spinal  cord  and  the  roots  of  three  of  the  nerves  were  exposed,  and  the 
wound  was  then  closed.  The  operation  was  performed  with  the  animal  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ether,  and  it  lasted  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

About  two  hours  after  the  first  operation,  the  animal  was  brought  before  the  class  at 
the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  The  wound  was  opened,  and  the  properties  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  were  demonstrated.  The  following  observations  were  then 
made  upon  the  spinal  cord : 
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The  external  surface  of  the  posterior  columns  was  irritated  by  scratching  with  the 
point  of  a  needle.  This  produced  pain,  the  more  marked  the  nearer  the  irritation  was 
brought  to  the  origin  of  the  posterior  roots.  The  surface  of  the  cord  was  almost  insen- 
sible at  the  median  line.  A  feeble  galvanic  stimulus  was  then  applied  bj  means  of  a 
pinee  eUetrique^  with  the  same  results.  The  deep  portions  of  the  posterior  columns 
were  then  irritated,  but  without  effect. 

The  cord  was  then  divided  transversely,  and  mechanical  and  galvanic  stimulus  were 
applied  to  the  cut  surfaces. 

The  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cord  was  irritated  with  the  needle,  and  the  needle 
was  plunged  deeply  into  its  substance,  without  effect.  The  same  negative  results  followed 
application  of  the  galvanic  stimulus. 

The  lower  end  of  the  cord  was  then  elevated  with  a  hook,  and  the  surface  of  the 
anterior  columns  was  irritated  by  the  needle  and  by  galvanism.  The  invariable  effect 
was  convulsive  movements  in  the  lower  extremities,  without  pain.  The  same  irritation 
was  applied  to  the  deep  portions  of  the  anterior  columns  witli  like  results ;  viz.,  con- 
vulsive movements  in  the  lower  extremities,  following  the  irritation  immediately. 

The  above-mentioned  phenomena  were  fully  verified  by  repeated  experiments,  and 
the  animal  was  then  killed  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  genera]  movements  accompanied  by  evidences  of  puin  were  readily  distinguish- 
able from  the  local  convulsive  movements  with  no  pain. 

This  experiment  fully  confirms  the  observations  of  Chauveau  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
terior columns,  but  it  shows,  in  opposition  to  Chauveau,  that  the  anterior  columns  are 
excitable,  both  at  the  surface  and  in  the  deep  portions.  The  recent  observations  of 
Vulpian  are  also  opposed  to  the  results  obtained  by  Chauveau  with  regard  to  the  antero- 
lateral colunms.  From  a  number  of  carefuUy-executed  experiments,  Vulpian  draws  the 
following  conclusions : 

**  1.  The  gray  substance  is  absolutely  inexci table. 

"  2.  The  anterior  fasciculi  possess  a  certain  degree  of  motor  excitability. 

**8.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  posterior  fasciculi  are  very  excitable.  They  are 
sensitive  and  excito-motor  if  the  cord  be  left  intact,  and  simply  excito-raotor  if  the 
cord  be  divided  transversely  and  separated  from  the  encephalon.  It  is  the  same,  but 
to  a  less  degree,  in  that  portion  of  the  lateral  fasciculi  contiguous  to  the  posterior 
fasciculi." 

In  the  face  of  definite  and  positive  experiments  showing  the  excitability  of  certain 
portions  of  the  cord,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  purely  negative  results  obtained  by 
Chauveau  and  others. 

As  the  result  of  the  most  definite  and  reliable  experiments  of  others,  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  properties  of  the  cord,  and  of  our  own  observations,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  followinj?  conclusions : 

The  gray  substance  is  probably  inexcitablo  and  insensible  under  direct  stimulation. 

The  antero-lateral  columns  are  insensible,  but  are  excitable  both  on  the  surface  and 
in  their  substance ;  and  direct  stimulation  of  these  columns  produces  convulsive  move- 
ments in  certain  muscles,  which  movements  are  not  reflex  and  ore  not  attended  with 
pain.    The  lateral  columns  are  less  excitable  than  the  anterior  columns. 

The  surface,  at  least,  of  the  posterior  columns  is  very  sensitive,  especially  near  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  The  deep  portions  of  the  posterior  columns  are  probably 
insensible,  except  very  near  the  orifjin  of  the  nerves. 

The  above  conclusions  refer  only  to  the  general  properties  of  different  portions  of  the 
cord,  as  shown  by  direct  stimulation,  in  the  same  way  that  we  demonstrate  the  general 
properties  of  the  nerves  in  their  course.  In  all  probability,  the  fibres  in  the  white  and 
gray  substance  of  the  central  nervous  system  conduct  motor  stimulus  from  the  brain  and 
sensory  impressions  to  the  brain,  while  they  themselves  may  be  insensible  and  inexcit- 
able  under  direct  stimulation. 
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TransmisHon  of  Motor  Stimulus  in  the  Cord, — The  antero-Iateral  colnmns  of  the  cord, 
in  both  the  white  and  the  gray  substance,  are  entirely  insensible  to  direct  irritation,  and 
they  conduct  the  motor  stimulus  from  the  centres  to  the  periphery.  This  statement  may 
be  accepted,  as  the  result  of  positive  demonstration,  with  very  little  qualification.  If  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord  be  divided  or  even  removed  for  a  certain  length,  the  animal 
retains  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  intact.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  antero-Iateral 
columns  of  the  cord  be  divided  on  both  sides,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  lost  abso- 
lutely in  all  parts  supplied  with  nerves  coming  from  the  cord  below  the  section.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  point  to  determine  positively  the  relative  importance  of  the  white 
and  the  gray  substance  of  the  anterior  columns  in  the  U-ansmission  of  motor  stimulus; 
but  this  has  thus  far  been  impossible.  We  cannot  with  certainty  divide  the  gray  matter 
of  the  anterior  columns  completely  and  leave  the  white  substance  intact,  nor  can  we 
divide  the  white  substance  without  injuring  the  gray.  As  far  as  experiments  go,  however, 
they  seem  to  show  that  transmission  is  not  eflfected  exclusively  by  the  white  substance, 
but  that  the  gray  matter  plays  an  important  part  in  this  function.  We  shall  refer  far- 
ther on  to  the  action  of  the  gray  substance  in  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions. 

It  is  evident,  from  anatomical  facts  as  well  as  from  the  results  of  direct  experimenta- 
tion, that  the  fibres  of  conduction  of  the  motor  stimulus  pass  from  the  brain  to  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves,  through  the  spinal  cord,  from  above  downward,  and  that  there  is  no 
other  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  will  to  the  muscles.  Wherever  the  cord  be 
divided,  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  nerves  given  off  below  the  section  are  paralyzed. 
From  the  brachial  enlargement  of  the  cord,  nerves  of  motion  pass  to  the  superior  extremi- 
ties, and  the  inferior  extremities  are  supplied  mainly  by  nerves  coming  from  the  lumbar 
enlargement.  The  direction  of  these  motor  fibres  in  the  cord  itself  has  been  elucidated 
only  by  experiments  upon  living  animals.  If  the  anterior  columns  alone  be  divided  in 
the  dorsal  region,  there  is  almost  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  If  the 
lateral  columns  be  divided  in  this  situation,  without  injuring  the  anterior  columns,  volun- 
tary movements  of  the  lower  extremities  are  diminished  but  are  not  abolished.  If  the 
anterior  columns  be  divided  high  up  in  the  cervical  region,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
voluntary  movements,  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  marked  as  when  the  section  is  made  in 
the  dorsal  region ;  but,  if  the  lateral  columns  be  divided  in  the  upper  cervical  region,  the 
paralysis  is  almost  or  quite  complete.  These  facts  clearly  show  that  the  situation  of  the 
chief  motor  conductors  of  the  cord  is  diflferent  in  the  dorsal  and  in  the  cervical  region. 
In  the  dorsal  region,  while  conduction  of  the  motor  stimulus  takes  place  through  fibres 
contained  both  in  the  anterior  and  in  the  lateral  columns,  the  transmission  is  mainly 
through  tlie  anterior  columns,  the  lateral  columns  being  much  less  important.  In  the 
cervical  region,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  conduction  takes  place  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  lateral  columns.  Passing  from  above  downward,  therefore,  the  motor 
fibres  are  situated,  in  the  cervical  region,  mainly  in  the  lateral  columns;  but  progres- 
sively, as  they  pass  through  the  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  portions  of  the  cord,  these  fibres 
change  their  location  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  anterior  columns. 

Recent  observations  have  not  sustained  the  old  idea  that  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cord  contain  fibres  which  preside  specially  over  the  movements  of  the  thorax.  The 
experiments  of  Vulpian  upon  this  point  are  conclusive.  If  the  lateral  column  be  divided 
upon  one  side  at  about  the  third  or  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  there  is  considerable  enfee- 
blement  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  upon  the  corresponding  side,  but  there  is  also  partial 
loss  of  power  in  tlie  limbs,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  anterior  extremity.  This 
diminution  in  power  in  the  thoracic  muscles  is  such  that,  in  ordinary  tranquil  respiration, 
the  side  corresponding  to  the  section  does  not  move ;  but,  in  difficult  respiration  or  in 
crying,  the  movements  are  very  marked. 

Decussation  of  the  Motor  Conductors  of  ths  Cord, — Well-established  anatomical  and 
pathological  facts  show  conclusively  that  there  is  a  complete  decussation  of  the  motor 
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\  of  the  cord;  so  that  the  stimulus  of  volition  generated  in  one  lateral  half  of 
tho  httkin  always  paaiea  to  th©  opposite  hall*  of  tho  l>odj.  If  a  leaioa  occur  in  ibe  brain 
upon  one  side,  fw>  (^  to  produce  total  paralysie  of  motion,  the  opposite  aide  of  the  bodj  i» 
paraljxcd,  while  voluntary  motion  is  abBt*lutc1y  intact  tin  the  bide  correa ponding  to  the 
iiyury.  In  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  decussation  of  the  fibres 
b  easily  demoni^t rated  anatDmically.  In  vi«w  of  the^o  facta,  concerning  which  tliero  is 
BO  ditlVrence  of  opinion,  it  only  remains  to  show  by  physiologicjd  experiments  that  decug- 
aation  actually  takes  place  at  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  to  gtibmit  to  tlie  same  method 
of  inquiry  tbe  follijwinm^  im(K»rtant  question  :  AMuming  that  crowding  of  motor  1ibre»  takes 
placu  at  tbe  medulla,  h  this  the  sole  seat  of  decussation  of  these  fibres,  or  do<39  it  also 
tidfce  place  in  certain  portions  of  the  cord  below  ? 

The  question  of  deeussntion  at  the  medulla  oblongata  13  easily  answered.  In  the  first 
C|  we  have  the  cros^d  action  in  henii[ilegia  and  the  eti8y  unatuiuica]  demonstration 
of  the  decussating  fibres*  The  experimental  confirmation  of  thc^e  facts  is  not  so  simple, 
for  tbe  reason  that  animals  survive  operations  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  for  a  very 
short  time.  As  far  aa  can  be  learned,  however,  from  the  latter  mode  of  inquiry,  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  anatomy  and  pathology  nre  fully  sustained.  If  tbe  medulla  be 
exposed  in  a  living  animal,  and  '*if  a  svction  is  made  longitud'mally  just  at  the  place  of 
the  decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids^  so  as  to  divide  completely  all  of  the  decussating 
elements^  we  dnd  that^  although  (he  animal  lives  some  time  after  the  operation,  it  has  no 
voluntary  movement  at  all  in  any  of  the  limbs^  which  are  almoat  always  the  seat  of  con- 
vnlisions,*'     (Bruwn-Sequard*) 

The  question  of  decussation  of  mofor  fibres  in  the  cord  itself  is  one  which  can  be 
^ed  only  by  physiological  exf>erimentei,  as  the  course  of  the  docns^ting  fibres,  if  they 
cannot  be  demonstrated  anatomically.  It  is  remarkable  that  Galen  submitted  this 
^point  to  eiperimental  investigation,  by  dividing  the  cord  longitudinally  in  the  median 
line  in  tbe  lumbar  region.  Thia  operation  was  not  followed  by  loss  of  voluntary  power 
in  the  lower  extremities,  showing  that  the  motor  fibres  do  not  cross  the  median  line,  at 
least  in  this  portion  of  the  cord.  Recent  experiments  upon  tbe  cervical  portions  of  the 
cord  show  that  there  is  a  very  slight  decussation  of  motor  fibres  in  this  situation,  Tbe 
first  observations  pointing  to  this  conclusion  are  tliose  of  Brown-S<&quard.  **  There  k 
fdways,  even  in  mammals,  after  a  transversal  section  of  the  whole  or  a  lateral  half  of  the 
aplnal  c^^rd,  at  least  some  appearance  of  voluntary  movements  in  tbe  side  of  the  injury, 
and  always  also  a  diminution  of  voluntary  movomeuts  in  the  opposite  side;  so  that^  in 
animals,  there  seems  to  be  in  the  spinal  cord  a  decussation  of  a  few  of  the  voluntary 
motor  conductors.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  such  decussation  in  man,  at  lea^  according 
to  several  pathological  facts,  we  shall  not  insist  upon  its  existence  in  animals.** 

Van  Eempen  has  repeated  and  extended  the  very  remarkable  e x [tori men t  of  Galen, 
with  the  most  Batisfactory  results.  This  ob«erver  made  a  median,  longitudinal  section 
of  the  cord  in  dog;*  and  rabbits,  at  the  site  of  the  fiftb,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebne.  "  This  experiment  was  followed  by  partial  paralysis  of  voluntary  movements  in 
the  posterior  extremities,  *o  that  the  animal  thus  operated  upon  moved  the  posterior 
limbs  and  was  able  to  change  his  [lusition,  without,  however,  heiog  able  to  raise 
himself.'' 

As  there  is  some  dilfcrence  in  the  results  of  observations  upon  different  animak,  and 
as  decussating  motor  fibres  have  never  been  demonstrated  in  man,  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  the  above  experiments  without  reserve  to  the  human  subject;  but  they  show, 
nevertheless,  that,  in  mammals,  the  motor  columns  of  the  cord  probably  do  not  decussate 
in  the  dorso'luriibar  region;  tbat  partial  decussation  occurs  in  the  cervical  region;  and 
tliat  the  decussation  is  completed  in  the  anterior  pyramida  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 


TranumMan  of  Sen§ory  Impreuhns  in  th^  CVr«J.— Early  in  the  physiological  his- 
tory of  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  Longet  made  a  number  of  experiments,  which 
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seemed  to  show  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  were  the  conductors  of  sensory 
impressions  to  the  hrain,  and  that  the  antero-lateral  columns  transmitted  the  motor  stim- 
ulus. These  were  made  by  applying  a  stimulus  directly  to  the  cord  itself.  Longet  dis- 
credited observations  made  by  dividing  different  portions  of  the  cord,  for  the  reason  that 
he  supposed  that  the  mere  operation  of  exposing  the  cord  and  of  removing  the  dura 
mater  was  followed  by  a  depression  of  the  nervous  action  sufficient  to  render  the  evidences 
of  sensibility  in  the  lower  extremities  scarcely  appreciable.  The  conclusions  drawn  from 
these  experiments  were  at  first  accepted  by  nearly  all  physiological  writers,  and  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  was  effected  solely  by 
the  posterior  columns.  It  was  found  that  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  was  both  insen- 
sible and  inexcitable,  and  the  conduction  was  supposed  to  take  place  exclusively  through 
the  white  substance.  The  views  of  Longet,  however,  were  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
of  Bellingeri,  who  claimed,  in  1823,  to  have  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  sensory 
impressions  were  conveyed  to  the  brain  exclusively  by  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord, 
and  that  sensibility  persisted  in  the  lower  extremities  after  complete  section  of  the  pos- 
terior white  columns. 

At  the  time  the  above-mentioned  experiments  were  made,  our  knowledge  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  cord  was  very  incomplete,  and  it  was  difficult  to  understand  how  any  of  its 
fibres  could  conduct  sensory  impressions  and  yet  be  insensible  to  direct  stimulation ;  but 
now  we  know  that  the  gray  matter  does  act  as  a  conductor,  and  yet  it  is  certainly  insen- 
sible.    The  simple  questions  now  to  be  determined  are  the  following : 

1.  Does  or  does  not  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  conduct 
sensory  impressions  to  the  brain  ? 

2.  Does  the  entire  gray  substance  of  the  cord  act  as  a  conductor  of  sensation  ? 

8.  Do  both  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  and  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  col- 
umns act  as  conductors,  or  does  either  one  act  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  ? 

These  questions  may  now  be  considered  as  definitively  answered  by  the  most  positive 
and  unmistakable  results  of  experiments  upon  living  animals,  which,  while  they  render 
the  precise  function  of  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  columns  to  a  certain  extent 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  leave  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  cord  which  act  as 
conductors  of  sensory  impressions. 

The  experimental  answer  to  the  first  question  is  capable  of  but  one  construction.  If 
the  white  substance  of  both  posterior  columns  be  divided,  the  sensibility  of  the  posterior 
extremities  is  not  diminished,  at  least  as  far  as  can  be  shown  by  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, in  which  these  points  are  always  difficult  of  determination.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
every  portion  of  the  cord  be  divided  except  the  posterior  white  columns,  sensibility  is 
completely  lost  in  the  parts  below  the  section.  The  accuracy  of  these  results  cannot  be 
called  in  question,  especially  when  controlled  by  experiments  showing  the  conducting 
properties  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord ;  and  they  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
functions  of  the  posterior  white  columns,  they  do  not  serve  as  conductors  of  sensory 
impressions. 

The  second  question  admits  of  an  equally  positive  answer  from  the  results  of  experi- 
mental inquiry.  If  the  entire  substance  of  the  cord,  except  the  posterior  columns  of 
white  matter,  be  divided  transversely,  as  we  have  jnst  seen,  sensibility  is  abolished  in  all 
parts  below  the  section ;  but,  as  we  have  stated  in  treating  of  the  transmission  of  motor 
stimulus  by  the  cord,  voluntary  motion  is  also  destroyed.  Experiments  show,  farther- 
more,  that  sensory  impressions  are  conveyed  exclusively  by  the  gray  substance.  "If  the 
anterior,  the  lateral,  and  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  divided  transversely, 
at  the  dorsal. region,  one  set  at  one  place,  another  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  inches,  and 
the  third  also  at  the  same  distance  from  the  second,  so  that  the  only  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  the  posterior  limbs  and  the  sensorium  is  the  gray  matter,  of  which, 
however,  several  parts  have,  unavoidably,  been  divided  (such  as  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  gray  comua,  and  also  more  or  less  of  the  central  gray  matter),  we  find  that  the 
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posterior  limbs  are  still  sensitive,  though  evidently  less  than  in  the  normal  condition/' 
(Brown-S^quard.) 

It  is  impossible  to  divide  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  alone,  without  injuring,  more  or 
less,  the  white  substance;  but,  when  the  gray  matter  is  divided  with  very  slight  iigury 
of  the  white  substance,  sensibility  in  the  parts  below  the  point  of  section  is  totally 
destroyed.  As  regards  the  part  of  the  gray  substance  specially  concerned  in  the  trans- 
mission of  sensory  impressions,  the  results  of  experimental  investigation  have  not  been  so 
definite ;  but  Brown-S^quard  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  transmission  takes  place  chiefly 
in  the  gray  matter  surrounding  the  central  canal,  while  it  may  also  occur  to  some  extent 
in  other  portions. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  is  deduced  from  the  answers  to  the  first  two.  The 
gray  matter  and  the  white  substance  of  the  cord  do  not  participate  in  the  transmission 
of  sensory  impressions,  this  being  effected  by  the  gray  substance,  especially  its  central 
portion,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white. 

The  precise  oflSce  of  the  posterior  white  columns  of  the  cord  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. If  these  parts  be  insensible,  except  on  the  surface  and  near  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  nerves,  and  if  they  take  no  part  in  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  to  the 
brain  (which  seems  to  have  been  conclusively  proven),  what  is  their  function  ? 

The  anatomical  relations  of  the  posterior  white  columns,  the  results  of  experiments 
upon  living  animals,  and  certain  well-marked  pathological  phenomena,  point  very  strongly 
to  a  connection  between  these  columns  and  the  coordination  of  muscular  movements. 

Probable  Function  of  the  Cord  in  Connection  with  Mvseular  Coordination, — Anato- 
mists have  not  been  able  to  trace  satisfactorily  the  direction  of  all  of  the  fibres  contained 
in  the  posterior  columns ;  but  it  is  probable  that  at  least  some  of  these  fibres  serve  as 
longitudinal  commissures,  and  connect  together  the  nerve-cells,  extending  for  a  greater 
or  less  distance  both  upward  and  downward  in  the  cord.  This  anatomical  arrangement 
is  rendered  probable  chiefly  by  the  results  of  experiments. 

If  the  posterior  columns  be  completely  divided,  by  two  or  three  sections  made  at  inter- 
vals of  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  the  most  prominent  effect 
is  a  remarkable  trouble  in  locomotion,  consisting  in  a  want  of  proper  coordination  of 
movements. 

In  the  remarkable  disease  known  under  the  name  of  locomotor  ataxia,  there  is  a  very 
peculiar  condition  of  the  muscular  system,  in  which,  while  the  power  of  the  muscles  is 
but  slightly  diminished,  the  movements  of  progression  show  great  deficiency  in  coordi- 
nating power,  frequently  attended  with  more  or  less  disturbance  in  the  sensibility  of  the 
parts  affected.  These  symptoms  are  associated  with  structural  disease  of  the  cord,  gen- 
erally limited  to  the  posterior  columns  and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Many  years  ago,  before  locomotor  ataxia  had  been  generally  recognized  by  patholo- 
gists, Todd  made  the  following  remarkable  statement  with  regard  to  the  posterior  col- 
umns :  "  I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  the  office  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord  is  very  different  from  any  yet  assigned  to  them.  They  may 
be  in  part  commissural  between  the  several  segments  of  the  cord,  serving  to  unite  them 
and  harmonize  them  in  their  various  actions,  and  in  part  subservient  to  the  function  of 
the  cerebellum  in  regulating  and  coordinating  the  movements  necessary  for  perfect  loco- 
motion/* Todd  farther  states  that  this  view  is  supported  by  the  phenomena  observed  in 
cases  of  disease  "  distinguished  by  a  diminution  or  total  loss  of  the  power  of  coordinating 
movements.  ...  In  two  examples  of  this  variety  of  paralysis,  I  ventured  to  predict 
disease  of  the  posterior  columns,  the  diagnosis  being  founded  upon  the  views  of  their 
functions  which  I  now  advocate ;  and  this  was  found  to  exist  on  post-mortem  inspection ; 
and  in  looking  through  the  accounts  of  recorded  cases  in  which  the  posterior  columns 
were  the  seat  of  lesion,  all  seemed  to  have  commenced  by  evincing  more  or  less  disturb- 
ance of  the  locomotive  powers,  sensation  being  affected  only  when  the  morbid  change 
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of  strncture  extended  to  and  more  or  less  involved  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  views  of  Todd  have  been  in  the  main  confirmed 
in  the  numerous  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  that  have  lately  been  so  fully  described  bj 
pathologists ;  and,  from  these  facts,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  posterior  columns 
contain  fibres  connecting  the  different  segments  of  the  cord,  and  that  they  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  coordination  of  muscular  movements.  The  general  function  of  coor- 
dination will  be  considered  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  cerebellimi. 

Decussation  of  the  Sensory  Conductors  of  the  Cord, — In  hemiplegia  due  to  injury  of 
the  brain,  the  paralysis  occurs  upon  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  cerebral  lesion. 
The  phenomenon  ordinarily  observed  is  simply  paralysis  of  motion ;  but  in  those  cases, 
however,  in  which  both  motion  and  sensation  are  abolished  upon  one  side  of  the  body, 
the  lesion  in  the  brain  is  also  found  to  be  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  a  decussation  of  the  conductors  of  sensory  impressions  as  well  as  of 
the  conductors  of  the  motor  stimulus. 

As  early  as  1822,  Fod^ra  made  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lumbar 
region,  exactly  in  the  median  line.  In  this  experiment,  '^  sensation  was  destroyed,  and 
in  part  motion  upon  the  two  sides."  Inasmuch  as  in  this  section  it  is  only  possible  to 
divide  the  fibres  passing  from  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  to  the  other,  it  is  evident  that 
the  sensory  conductors  must  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord  itself.  As  far  as  we  know,  this 
is  the  first  experiment  pointing  to  the  decussation  of  sensory  fibres  in  the  cord,  the  ob- 
servations of  Galon,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  being  limited  to  the  phenomena 
of  motion. 

The  next  experiments  bearing  upon  the  decussation  of  the  sensory  conductors  in  the 
cord  are  those  of  Van  Deen.  Among  the  numerous  observations  made  upon  the  spinal 
cord  by  this  physiologist,  are  one  or  two  in  which  he  noted  the  fact  that,  after  section  of 
one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  in  the  frog,  at  the  site  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  "  the 
animal  had  no  real  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  posterior  extremity  on  the  side  on  which  the 
half  of  the  spinal  cord  had  been  cut."  Although  Van  Deen  did  not  distinctly  state,  as  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  these  observations,  that  there  is  decussation  of  the  sensory  con- 
ductors in  the  cord,  the  fact  of  section  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  with  no  loss  of 
sensation  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body  remains  as  one  of  the  first  experimental 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  crossed  action. 

Experiments  upon  living  animals  as  well  as  pathological  facts  show  that,  after  section 
or  injury  confined  to  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  the  general  sensibility  upon  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  body  is  very  much  exaggerated,  producing  a  condition  of  well- 
marked  hyperaesthesia.  This  remarkable  fact  was  distinctly  noted  by  Fod6ra,  in  1822. 
This  observation  has  been  confirmed,  and  the  experiments  very  much  extended,  by 
Brown-S6quard.  Cases  presenting  the  same  phenomena  have  also  been  observed  in  the 
human  subject,  when  one  side  of  the  cord  has  been  invaded  by  disease. 

Physiologists  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  hypereesthesia  which  follows  section  of  the 
sensory  conductors  of  the  cord,  but  the  fact  nevertheless  remains.  The  exaggeration  of 
sensibility  is  not  due  to  section  of  certain  fibres,  which  might  be  supposed  to  increase  the 
impressibility  of  the  remaining  fibres,  for,  as  was  shown  by  Vulpian,  it  is  sufiicient  to 
prick  with  a  pin  one  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord  to  observe  these  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. With  these  few  words,  we  shall  leave  the  subject  of  hyperoesthesia  from  injury 
to  the  cord,  and  pass  to  the  crossed  action  of  its  sensory  conductors. 

In  treating  of  the  cord  as  a  conductor  of  sensory  impressions,  we  have  already  shown 
that  this  function  is  performed  by  the  gray  substance  alone.  We  have  also  seen,  in  con- 
nection with  the  phenomena  of  conduction  of  the  motor  stimulus,  that  this  is  effected  by 
the  antero-lateral  columns,  which  do  not  act  as  sensory  conductors,  except  by  virtae  of 
their  gray  matter.    As  it  is  impossible  to  divide  the  gray  matter  with  certainty  withont 
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I  ifiguring  tL©  wLite  substance,  and,  ns  wc  are  fulljr  acquaiuted  with  tho  motor  properties 
j  of  the  cord,  we  ore  prepared  to  comprehend  the  etieels  upon  conduction  of  sensorj  un- 
1  preasions  which  follow  divbion  of  one  or  the  other  lateral  half.  In  our  detail  of  <rxpcrl- 
I  tnenUi  we  shall  not  consider  the  pUenomeno  of  hyperiestliesiu,  but  conliue  ourselves  to 
[the  lo^  or  diminution  of  sen^ibilitj. 

Brown-S^qnard  was  the  firnt  to  demonstrate  decussation  of  the  eciisorj  conductors  in 
tho  cord  itself;  and,  although  his  experiments  upon  this  subject  are  almost  innumerable, 
j  and  his  writings,  scattered,  voluminous,  and  sometimes  not  free  from  the  obscuritj  due 
I  to  unnecessary  refinement  and  elaborateness  of  detail,  the  main  facts  can  be  expressed  in 
a  Tery  few  words;  and  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have  created  the  physiology  of  the  sen- 
sory conductors. 

Browu-Sequard  repeated  the  experiments  of  Galen  and  of  Fod^*ra,  dividing  tlie  cord 

longitudinally  in  the  mt^dian  line,  producing  complete  paralysis  of  sensation  upon  both 

sides  in  all  the  parts  below  tho  section.     By  this  operation,  if  tho  section  had  been  made 

accurately  in  the  median  line,  the  only  fibres  that  conjd  be  divided  were  tlioso  passing 

I  from  one  side  of  tho  cord  to  the  other. 

The  second  experimental  proof  of  the  decussation  of  sensory  fibres  consists  in  traoa- 
rene  section  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the  cord*  If  one  lateral  half  of 
the  cord  be  divided,  sensibility  is  abolished  in  the  parts  below  the  sect  ion »  upon  the  oppo- 
I  Mte  aide  of  the  body.  In  an  article  published  in  1858,  Brown-Sequard  details  very  suc- 
cinctly an  experiment  showing  this  fact,  though  his  first  exx>eriments  were  made  in  1849. 
He  denuded  the  cord  in  the  lumbar  region  in  a  vigorous  dog,  and  made  sections  upon  one 
side,  progressively  deeper  and  deeper,  from  without  inward.  ^Yhen  the  section  included 
about  one-third  of  the  lateral  half,  the  sensibility  seemed  slightly  augmented  upon  the 
opt>osite  side.  This  section  involved  only  a  part  of  the  lateral  white  column  and  a  Bmall 
portion  of  the  anterior  comu  of  gray  matter.  When  tho  section  was  extended  so  as  to 
involve  about  two-thirds  of  the  lateral  half,  the  sensibility  was  notably  diminished  upon 
tho  opposite  side.  When  the  section  extended  to  the  median  line,  tlie  sensibility  was 
vhTj  much  diminished ;  and,  when  it  extended  just  beyond  the  median  line,  it  was  entirely 
shed  upon  the  opposite  side.  These  observations,  and  others  of  the  same  nature, 
iiw  conclusively  that,  in  the  animals  experimented  upon  at  least,  there  h  a  decussation 
[  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  sensory  conductors  in  tho  cord  itself. 

The  course  of  tlie  fibres  in  their  decussation  is  indicated  by  farther  experiments;,  which 
ehow  that  the  sensitive  fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  *^  pass  along  the  pos- 
terior columns  only  a  little  way,  and  leave  them  to  enter  the  central  gray  matter,**  It  is 
undoubtedly  in  tliis  gray  substance  that  they  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other,  probably 
through  the  cell-prolongations.  The  fact  that  the  fibres  pa^is  in  the  cord  a  short  distance 
before  they  decussate,  and  that  they  pass  downward  as  well  as  upward,  is  well  shown  by 
*  the  following  experiment : 

"  If  we  divide  transversely  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  in  two  places,  so  as  to  have 
three  pairs  of  nerves  between  the  two  sections,  we  find  that  the  middle  pair  has  almost 
the  same  degree  of  sensibility  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  the  spinal  cord,  while  the 
two  other  pair!*  have  a  diminishetl  «en**ibility,  tlie  upper  one  pjirticularly  in  its  upper 
roots^  and  the  lower  one  in  its  lower  roots;  which  foctw  set.*m  tu  show  that  the  ascending 
fibres  of  die  upper  pair^  and  the  descending  fibres  of  tlie  lower  one,  have  been  divided 
before  they  had  made  their  decussation. 

*^  If  there  is  only  one  pair  of  nerves  between  two  sections,  its  sensibility  is  almost 
entirely  lost^  as  then  the  transversal  fibres  are  almost  alone  uninjured  (most  of  the  ascend- 
ing and  de«icending  being  divided),  which  fibres  are  employed  for  refiex  action,  and  hardly 
for  tho  transmission  of  sensitive  impressions/'     (Brown-Seqaard.) 

The  experimental  facts  just  cited  conclusively  show  decussation  of  sensory  conductors 
In  the  cord  in  tho  animals  operated  upon ;  and  this  has  been  sufiiciently  confirmed  by 
I  other  experimenters  to  render  the  fact  certain.    It  is  possible  that  the  crof^scd  action  may 
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not  be  so  complete  in  some  other  classes  of  animals,  whlcli  would  account  for  the  resoltt 
obtained  by  those  who  have  denied  decussation;  but  cases  of  disease  of  the  cord  in  the 
human  subject  all  go  to  show  that  the  crossed  action  is  complete  in  man. 

Summary  of  the  Action  of  the  Spinal  Cord  as  a  Conductor. 

The  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  comprising  that  portion  included  between  the 
anterior  median  fissure  and  the  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves,  are  insenMble 
to  direct  irritation,  and  serve  as  conductors  of  the  motor  stimulus  from  the  brain  to  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  If  these  columns  be  divided,  voluntary  motion  is  lost  in  all 
parts  below  the  section.  If  the  rest  of  the  cord  be  divided,  leaving  the  antero-lateral  col- 
umns intact,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  remains.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
cord,  this  action  is  direct,  and  division  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  upon  one  side  pro- 
duces paralysis  of  motion  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body.  There  is  a  decussa- 
tion of  the  motor  fibres  at  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  probably  a  partial  decussation  in 
the  cord  itself  in  the  upper  cervical  region.  In  the  dorsal  region  and  below,  the  motor 
conducting  fibres  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  anterior  columns ;  but,  in  the  cervical  region, 
these  fibres  pass  to  the  sides  and  are  contained  chiefly  in  the  lateral  columns.  The  con- 
duction of  motor  stimulus  is  probably  not  eflected  exclusively  by  the  white  substance, 
but  is  transmitted  in  part  by  the  gray  matter. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  cord  serves  as  the  medium  of  transmission  of  sensory  im- 
pressions to  the  brain.  This  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  gray  matter  surrounding  the  central 
canal,  but  it  may  take  place  to  some  extent  in  other  portions.  If  the  entire  gray  matter 
be  divided,  with  but  slight  injury  to  the  white  substance,  sensation  is  lost  in  all  parts 
situated  below  the  section.  The  white  substance  does  not  conduct  sensory  impressions 
to  the  brain,  either  in  the  antero-lateral  or  the  posterior  columns.  The  most  probable 
function  of  the  white  substance  of  the  posterior  columns  is  to  unite  the  different  seg- 
ments of  the  cord  together  by  longitudinal  commissural  fibres ;  and  this  portion  of  the 
cord  has  an  important  infiuence  in  coordinating  the  muscular  movements. 

The  sensitive  nerve-fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  pass  in  the 
cord  for  a  short  distance  upward  and  downward.  They  then  penetrate  the  gray  matter 
and  decussate  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord.  Division  of  one  lateral  half  of 
the  cord  is  followed  by  complete  paralysis  of  motion  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
body  in  all  parts  below  the  section,  by  anaesthesia  in  all  parts  below  the  section,  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  by  hypercDsthesia  in  the  parts  below  the  section,  upon  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  body. 

The  anatomical  points  bearing  upon  the  physiological  action  of  the  cord  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  fibres  from  tlie  anterior  roots  penetrate  the  anterior  gray  comua  directly  and  are 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  prolongations  of  the  motor  cells.  The  motor  cells  also 
have  prolongations  which  pass  to  the  brain  in  the  white  substance.  The  motor  fibres 
are  thus  directly  connected  with  the  cellular  structures  in  the  cord  (the  elements  prob- 
ably concerned  in  reflex  movements)  and  the  cells  are  in  connection  with  conducting 
fibres  to  the  brain. 

The  fibres  from  the  posterior  roots  take  several  directions.  Some  of  them  pass  to  the 
gray  substance.  A  portion  passes  to  the  posterior  columns,  some  extending  upward  and 
others  downward.  The  decussation,  which  is  rendered  certain  by  physiological  experi- 
ments, has  not  been  satisfactorily  followed  by  anatomists.  It  undoubtedly  takes  place 
chiefly  in  the  gray  substance,  probably  in  part  by  a  crossing  of  the  fibres  themselves, 
and  in  part  by  a  crossing  of  prolongations  from  the  cells  with  which  certain  fibres  from 
the  posterior  roots  are  connected. 
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Action  o/  the  Spinal  Cord  as  a  Nerve- d^ntre, 

'It  baa  long  be<?Q  known  that  decapitation  of  animals  does  not  immeilintelj  arrest  mas- 
sitlar  action ;  and  the  movements  observed  after  this  inulilution  prestiit  a  certain  degree 
of  rt*|fuliirit.y,  and,  of  late  jroara,  haTe  been  shovrn  to  be  in  accordance  with  w»jll*defined 
Uw«.  Under  these  conditions,  the  reflation  of  snch  movements  ih  ettectt*d  through  the 
splnaJ  cord  and  the  nerves  connected  with  it.  If  an  animal  be  decapitated,  lea\iujuf  only 
cha  cord  and  its  nervea,  there  is  no  sensation^  for  the  parts  capable  of  appreciating  senaa- 
tion  aro  absent;  nor  are  there  any  true  volantary  movements^  ns  the  organ  of  the  will  b 
destroyed.  Still,  in  d-acafiitated  animals,  the  sensory  nerves  are  for  a  time  capable  of 
condnctinf?  impresision%  and  Uie  motor  nerves  can  transmit  a  stimulus  to  the  mnscles; 
Ijtit  tbe  only  part  capable  of  reeeiviDj^  an  impression  or  of  generating  a  motor  stimulus  ia 
the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  If,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  all  of  the  encephalic 
irnnglia,  the  cord  itself  be  destroyed,  all  movements  of  voluntary  musclei*  are  abolished, 
I  except  as  they  may  be  produced  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscular  tissue  or  of  indi- 
vidaal  motor  nerves. 

We  must  regard  the  gray  mattej*  of  the  bniin  and  spinal  corr]  as  a  connected  chain  of 
[ganglia,  capable  of  receiving  impressions  through  the  sensory  nerves  and  of  generating 
I  the  ao-cailed  nerve-force.     The  great  cerebro-sfiinal  axia^  taken  as  a  whole,  has  this  gen- 
I  oral  function ;  but  some  parts  have  separate  and  distinct  properties  and  can  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  others.     The  cord,  regarded  as  a  conductor,  connects  the  brain  with  the 
parts  to  which  the  spinal  nerves  are  distributed.     If  the  cord  bo  separated  from  the 
brain  in  a  living  animal,  it  may  act  as  a  centre,  independently  of  the  brain ;  but  the 
encephalon  has  no  communication  with  the  parts  supplied  with  nerves  from  tlie  cord,  and 
it  can  only  act  upon  the  parts  which  receive  nerves  from  the  brain  itself. 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  sho^^Ti  that,  when  the  cord  is  separated  from  the  encephalon, 
\  im  impres.sion  made  upon  the  general  sensory  nerves  is  conveyed  to  its  gray  substance, 
and  is  transformed,  as  it  were,  into  a  stimulus,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  voluntary 
muscles,  giving  rise  to  certain  movements,  independently  of  sensation  and  volition. 
This  impression  is  said  to  be  reflected  back  from  the  cord  through  the  motor  nerves; 
and  the  movements  occurring  under  tbese  conditions  are  called  reflex.  As  they  are 
moTementa  excited  by  stimulation  of  sensory  norves,  they  are  sometimes  called  excito- 
motor. 

Tlie  term  reflex^  as  it  is  now  generally  understood  by  physiologists,  may  properly  be 
pHed  to  any  generation  of  nerve-force  which  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  au  impression 
lv»*d  by  a  nerve-centre  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  true  reflex  phenomena  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  movements  of  the  iris  are  reflex,  and  yet 
they  take  pluce  in  muny  inst^mcea  without  the  intervention  of  the  cord.  Movements  of 
the  intestines  and  of  the  involuntary  muscles  generally  are  reflex,  and  they  involve  the 
action  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  luipressions  made  upon  tlie  nerves  of  special 
sense,  hh  those  of  smell,  sight,  hearing,  etc,  give  rise  to  certain  trains  of  thought.  These 
involve  the  action  of  the  brain,  but  still  they  are  reflex.  In  this  last  example  of  reflex 
action,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  connect  the  operations  of  the  mind  with  external  im- 
^  pressiona  as  an  exciting  cause ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  a  little  reflection,  that  this  is  often 
'  the  c^se.  This  fact  is  Illustrated  by  operations  of  the  brain  which  take  place*  as  it  were, 
without  consciousness,  as  in  dreams.     It  bas  been  clearly  shown  that  a  particular  direc- 

Ition  may  he  given  to  the  thoughts  during  sleep,  by  impreasions  made  upon  the  sense  of 
hearing.  A  person  sleeping  may  be  made  to  dream  of  certain  things,  as  a  consequence 
of  hearing  peculiar  noises.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  mental  reflex  action  are  sufficiently 
fre<{ueot  and  well 'authenticated. 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the  term  reflex  may  be  properly  used 
in  connection  with  many  phenomena  involving  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  system  and 
of  the  brain  ;  but  it  is  generally  understood  as  applying  specially  to  involuntary  move- 
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ments,  occurring  with  oat  conscioasnesa,  as  the  result  of  impressioDs  made  upon  the  affe- 
rent nerves  and  involving  the  independent  action  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Reflex  Action  of  the  Spinal  Cord.—ln  1832  and  1833,  Marshall  Hall  described 
minutely  the  movements  which  take  place  in  decapitated  animals  as  a  consequence  of 
stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves,  and  he  formularized  these  phenomena  under  the  head  of 
'^  the  reflex  function  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  medulla  spinalis.^'  Since  this  pubhca- 
tion,  a  new  interest  has  been  attached  to  the  writings  of  some  of  the  older  physiologists, 
in  which  reflex  action,  as  it  is  now  understood,  had  been  mentioned  more  or  leas  defi- 
nitely. In  the  history  of  important  advances  in  physiological  knowledge,  it  has  often 
been  the  case  that  discoveries  have  been  foreshadowed  by  the  earlier  writers ;  and  bibli- 
ographical research  shows  that  the  literature  of  the  cord  as  a  nerve-centre  forms  no 
exception  to  this,  which  is  almost  the  rule.  Some  of  the  allusions  to  the  cord  as  a  centre 
of  reflex  action,  made  anterior  to  1833,  are  vague  and  indefinite ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  excito-motor  actions  were  very  accurately  described  by  Legallois,  as  early  as 
1812.  Marshall  Uall  grouped  and  classified  these  phenomena  and  showed  their  relations 
to  the  cord  as  an  independent  centre ;  but  he  has  no  claim  to  the  title  of  the  discoverer 
of  reflex  action,  and  his  experiments  themselves  presented  little  that  was  really  new. 

The  experunents  of  Marshall  Hall,  published  in  1832  and  1833,  are  familiar  to  every 
physiologist,  as  supplying  nearly  all  of  the  omissions  of  previous  observers.  The  points 
which  he  assumed  to  have  experimentally  demonstrated  by  his  researches  are  the  follow- 
ing: A  decapitated  animal,  the  only  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  which  remains  being 
the  spinal  cord,  will  make  no  movements,  if  completely  protected  from  all  external  im- 
pressions. An  impression  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves  of  a  decapitated  animal  is 
reflected  by  the  cord,  through  the  motor  nerves,  to  the  muscles,  and  gives  rise  to  reflex 
movements.  If  the  cord  be  destroyed,  no  movements  follow  stimulation  of  the  surface. 
If  the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal  nerves  be  divided,  no  reflex  movements  can  take 
place.  Experiments  upon  decapitated  animals  accord  with  the  results  of  observations 
upon  acephalous  foetuses  and  in  cases  of  complete  paraplegia  from  injury  to  the  cord. 
All  of  the  involuntary  movements  observed  in  the  healthy  body  are  explained  by  the 
theory  of  reflex  action.  These  observations  of  Marshall  Hall  were,  in  the  main,  con- 
firmed by  MUller,  in  the  year  succeeding  their  first  publication ;  and,  by  some  writers, 
the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the  mechanism  of  reflex  action  is  given  to  both  MoUer  and 
Marshall  Hall. 

From  the  point  of  view  which  the  present  condition  of  science  enables  us  to  take  with 
regard  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord,  we  have  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  obser- 
vations of  Marshall  Hall,  and  to  follow  out  the  advances  that  have  been  made  by  more 
recent  observers.  It  is  important,  as  the  first  step  in  our  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  exact 
condition  of  decapitated  animals  as  regards  their  capacity  for  muscular  movements ;  and 
upon  this  point  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  Marshall  Hall  thought  that  an 
animal  (a  frog,  for  example)  after  decapitation,  was  incapable  of  any  voluntary  move- 
ment, or  of  any  movement  which  did  not  have,  for  its  exciting  cause,  an  external 
impression.  We  take  the  example  of  frogs,  because  these  are  the  animals  most  com- 
monly used  by  experimenters. 

All  who  have  experimented  upon  frogs  have  seen  them  jump  about  vigorously  after 
decapitation  ;  and  the  question  whether  these  be  spontaneous  movements,  so  called,  or 
an  excito-motor  action,  is  more  difficult  to  determine  than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 
It  would  be  unphilosophical  to  assume  that,  because  the  animal  has  been  decapitated,  the 
movements  are  due  to  external  impressions  only,  if  we  use  this  as  evidence  against  the 
possibility  of  spontaneous  movements  under  these  conditions.  The  obvious  necessity  of 
the  argument  is  to  remove  all  possibility  of  external  impressions  or  of  irritation  of  the 
cord  itself.  Upon  this  point,  we  can  only  speak  positively  from  our  own  experiments. 
If  a  frog  be  decapitated,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  spinal  cord  intact,  if  we  wait  for  fh)m 
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'to  three  minntes  until  the  effects  of  the  sliock  and  local  irritation  have  subsided,  if 
re  theo^  when  the  animal  has  become  perfectly  quiet,  cover  it  mih  a  bell-glji88,  imd 
FfinaUXf  if  wo  remove  all  posaibilitj  of  jarring  the  table  on  whieh  the  animal  h  planed^ 
[  Ibere  is  no  movement  of  muscles.    In  making  an  eij»erimcut  of  this  kind,  we  occai»iotiiilly 
•M  touvement^  which  are  due  to  a  very  feeble  impression,  mu-h  as  a  breath  of  air  or  a 
Jut  from  the  street,  but  which  is  perfectly  evident  to  the  observer;  and*  when  a  move- 
ment is  once  made,  this  gives  rise  to  another  impression,  and  thus,  successive  actions  of 
the  muif^cles  may  take  place.     The  moveutents  in  jumping  aro  so  »i[n[»lu  tbat  they  seem, 
fKyroetimes  under  these  conditions,  to  be  voluntary.     The  effect  of  feeble  excitations  \b 
also  very  marked  in  animals  poisoned  with  strychnine;  but,  even  here,  we  do  not  have 
movements  unless  on  impression  be  first  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves.     When  we 
come  to  eiperimentii  upon  the  mammalia,  there  can  hardly  be  any  quc-^tion  of  tins  kind; 
for  here,  as  the  rule,  no  movements  are  observed  atter  the  encephalic  ganiilia  have  been 
removed,  unless  the  sensory  nerves  bo  pretty  strongly  stimulated,    Analngou!*  phenomena 
are  observed  in  the  lower  extremities,  in  cases  of  paraplegia  in  the  human  subject. 

The  next  inij>ortant  question  to  determine  is  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  movements 
excited  by  external  stimulation  in  decapitated  animals,  especially  frogs ;  for  some  of  these 
movements  are  bo  regular  as  t-o  appear  to  be  connected  with  sensation  and  volition.    The 
^xjieriments  of  PtlOger  upon  this  point  are  very  remarkable.    These  have  been  repeatedly 
eoniirmcd,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  their  accuracy.    Pflugor  carefully  re- 
moved from  a  frog  the  entire  encephalon,  leaving  onlv  the  spinal  cord.     He  then  touched 
the  Btirface  of  the  thigh  over  the  inner  condyle  with  acetic  acid^  to  the  irrittition  of  which 
[frogs  are  peculiarly  sen**itive.    The  animaJ  thereupon  rubbed  the  Irritated  surface  with  the 
J  foot  of  the  same  side,  apparently  appreciating  the  locality  of  the  irritation,  and  endeavor- 
ling,  by  a  voluntary  effort,  to  remove  it.    The  foot  of  this  side  was  then  amputated,  and 
the  irritation  was  renewed  in  the  same  place.    The  animal  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
reach  the  spot  with  the  amputated  roember,  and,  failing  in  this,  aAer  some  general  move- 

■  meiit^  of  the  limbs,  rubbed  the  spot  with  the  foot  of  the  op{>osit«  side.  Althongh  this 
J  ex  peri  nj  cut  does  not  always  progress  precisely  in  the  manner  described,  it  has  succeeded 
[  perfectly  in  so  many  instances  as  to  lead  some  physiologists  to  conclude  that  sensation 

and  volition  are  not  entirely  abolished  by  removal  of  the  encephalon,  at  least  in  frogs. 

The  remarkable  phenomena  jnst  detailed  are  to  be  regarded  from  tw*o  points  of  view : 

first,  with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  question  of  tlie  existence  of  perception  and 

vulitiun  in  the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog;  and  second,  the  question  of  the  application  of 

these  phenomena  to  tlie  physiology  of  the  cord  in  man  and  the  higher  classes  of  animals. 

The  conditions  of  the  experiment  in  the  frog  are  simply  these  :  Instead  of  ex])Osing  the 

surface  to  a  siagle  and  instantaneous  stimulation^  the  excito-motor  effects  of  which  are 

observed  as  a  direct  response  to  the  irritation  and  immediately  cease,  we  have,  by  the 

a|»plication  of  acetic  acid  to  the  surface,  a  prolonged  impression  upon  the  i^ensory  nerves, 

which,  by  virtue  of  the  anatomical  connections  between  the  different  parts  of  the  cxird, 

is  probably  dispersed  throughout  the  entire  spinal  axis.     That  powerful  impressions  may 

be  thus  dispersed,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on.     The  phenomena 

[tinder  consideration  certainly  point  to  an  appreciation  by  the  cord  of  the  locality  of  a 

I  powerful   impression,  and  this  could  be  manifested  in  an  animal  only  by  an  apparent 

J  muscular  effort  to  reach  the  irritated  spot;  but  we  can  hardly  reanon  from  this  fact  that, 

lln  man  arid  the  higher  animals,  the  spinal  cord  shares  with  the  brain  the  power  of  appre- 

■  elating  what  we  know  as  sensation  and  of  generating  the  stimulus  of  true  voluntary 
t  movement    If  a  sadden  and  very  powerftd  painful  impression  be  made  npon  the  surface 

in  man  under  normal  conditions,  the  hand  may  Ik?  ini^tantly  applied  to  the  affected  part, 
apparently  before  we  really  appreciate  the  pain  or  have  time  to  make  a  distim-t  *:-fft*H  of 
the  will ;  but  the  connections  between  the  different  parts  of  the  rerebro-spinal  axis  do 
nut  pennit  us  to  isolate  the  action  of  the  cord.  Certain  it  is  that*  in  the  higher  animals, 
after  removal  of  the  encephalon,  and  in  experiments  npon  decapitated  criminals  and 
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patients  safiTering  from  paraplegia,  there  is  no  evidence  of  tme  sensation  or  volition  in  the 
spinal  cord ;  and,  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  we  must  regard  all  muscnlar  movements 
which  depend  solely  upon  the  action  of  the  cord  as  a  nerve-centre  as  automatic  and 
entirely  independent  of  consciousness  and  of  the  will. 

It  is  easy  to  determine,  hy  experiments  to  which  we  have  already  incidentally  alluded, 
that  the  muscular  movements  dependent  upon  nervous  action,  occurring  in  decapitated 
animals,  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  nerve-centre.  In  an  animal  in  which 
the  reflex  phenomena  are  very  marked,  as  they  are  after  decapitation,  especially  if  the 
animal  be  poisoned  with  strychnine  or  opium,  all  movements  immediately  cease  when 
the  cord  is  destroyed.  That  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  is  the  part  concerned  as  a  centre 
in  the  production  of  these  phenomena,  is  probable,  in  view  of  what  we  know  with  regard 
to  the  general  functions  and  properties  of  this  substance ;  and  experiments  have  shown 
that  this  is  the  fact.  If,  in  a  decapitated  frog,  we  make  an  incomplete  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  cord  in  the  median  line,  leaving  only  a  slight  communication  between  the  two 
sides,  we  may  sometimes  succeed,  by  strongly  irritating  the  skin  of  one  leg,  in  produciug 
reflex  movements,  not  only  in  the  same  leg,  but  in  the  leg  of  the  opposite  side ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  irritation  is  propagated  from  one  side  to  the  other  through 
the  cells  of  the  gray  matter. 

Tlie  conditions  essential  to  the  manifestations  of  reflex  phenomena  depending  upon 
the  action  of  the  cord  are  very  simple  and  easily  understood. 

In  the  flrst  place,  it  is  necessary  that  one  or  more  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  should  be  in  communication  with  the  cord,  in  order  to  conduct  the  impression  to 
this  nerve-centre.  If  all  of  the  posterior  roots  be  divided,  there  is  no  nervous  commu- 
nication between  the  periphery  and  the  centre,  and  no  movements  follow  irritation  of  the 
surface.  When  the  excitability  of  the  cord  is  exaggerated,  as  in  poisoning  by  strychnine, 
a  single  posterior  root  is  suflBcient  to  conduct  an  impression  to  the  cord,  which  will  give 
rise  to  violent  contractions  of  all  the  muscles.  This  is  due  to  a  dispersion  of  the  impres- 
sion, under  these  conditions  of  increased  excitability,  from  the  single  point  of  entrance  of 
the  posterior  root,  throughout  the  cord.  In  animals  that  have  been  simply  decapitated, 
a  similar  diffusion  of  impressions  may  also  take  place.  If  a  comparatively  feeble  single 
impression  be  made  upon  any  part  of  the  general  surface,  as  the  rule,  the  subjacent  muscles 
only  are  the  seat  of  contraction ;  but,  if  the  impression  be  more  powerful,  or  if  it  be 
prolonged,  as  when  we  apply  a  drop  of  acetic  acid  to  any  part  of  the  skin  of  a  frog,  this 
impression  may  be  diffused  throughout  the  cord,  producing  contractions  of  the  general  mns- 
cular  system.  We  have  already  shown,  in  treating  of  the  general  properties  of  the 
sensory  nerves,  that  an  impression  made  at  any  point  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  is  conducted 
to  the  centre.  Reflex  movements  may,  consequently,  be  produced  by  stimulating  the 
sensory  nerves  in  their  course  or  by  irritating  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  cord  must  retain  its  anatomical  integrity,  in  order  to 
receive  an  impression  made  upon  the  centripetal  nerves  and  transform  it,  as  it  were,  into 
a  stimulus,  which  is  reflected  back  by  the  motor  nerves  and  produces  muscular  contrac- 
tion. It  is  also  evident  that  the  motor  nerves  must  retain  their  connection  with  the  cord 
and  be  in  a  condition  to  conduct  the  stimulus  reflected  by  the  cord  to  the  muscles. 

The  reflex  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord  is  increased  to  a  marked  degree  by  separating 
this  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  from  the  encephalon,  and  the  same  is  true  for  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cord,  when  a  section  is  made  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region.  It 
is  difficult  to  And  an  entirely  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  fact ;  and  the  phenomena 
observed  under  these  conditions  are,  in  this  regard,  like  the  exaggerated  sensibility  of 
portions  of  the  general  surface  after  section  of  certain  columns  of  the  cord. 

In  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  the  reflex  phenomena  are  greatly  exaggerated  in 
intensity  in  the  tetanic  condition  observed  in  poisoning  by  opium  or  strychnine.  Take,  for 
example,  a  frog  decapitated  and  poisoned  with  strychnine.  No  reflex  movements 
occur  unless  an  impression  be  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves ;  but  the  slightest  irrita- 
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tion,  inch  EB  A  brotttli  of  air  ar  a  Blight  jar,  throws  tho  entire  unjscular  system  inta  a 
cantlftioD  uf  violent  tetanic  fipasm.  The  same  phenpmena  are  observed  in  caacs  of  poisoQ- 
tug  bjr  stryclininc  or  of  tetaooA  m  the  human  fiul>ject.  This  fact  is  important  in  ita  rela- 
tfoDS  to  the  treatment  of  theae  conditions ;  f<>r  it  h  evident  that, 
in  such  cases,  the  exhaustion  duo  to  the  violent  epasms  may  be 
moderated  by  carefully  avoiding  all  unnecessary  irritation  of 
the  surface. 

It  wa&  shown  a  number  of  years  ago^  that  the  inhalation 
of  aniBsthetic  agenta  may  abolish  aU  of  the  ordinary  reflex  phe- 
nomena.  Whether  this  be  due  to  an  action  upon  the  cord  it«elf 
or  to  a  paralysis  of  the  sensory  nerves^  it  is  ditficult  to  determinr 
Ordinarily,  in  animals  rendered  iniiensible  by  ancesthetics,  thu 
roovementd  of  respiration  continue  ;  but  these  also  may  be 
arrested,  as  hjts  been  observed  by  all  who  havp  experimented 
with  anfestlietics,  especially  with  chloroform.  A  common  way 
of  determining  that  an  animal  is  completely  under  the  influence 
of  an  annjsthotic  is  by  an  absence  of  the  reflex  act  of  closing 
the  eyelids  when  tho  cornea  is  touched* 

It  now  only  remains  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  reflex 
action  observed  in  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals,  espe- 
cially frogs,  are  applicable  to  the  human  subject^  and  to  indi- 
cate the  muscular  actions  which  depend  upon  tlie  cord  as  a 
nerve*centre. 

It  is  only  necessary,  after  what  has  gone  before,  to  indicate 
in  a  general  way  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  human  sub- 
ject which  illnstrate  the  reflex  action  of  the  cord.  It  is  a 
common  observation,  in  cases  of  paraplegia  in  which  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cord  is  intact,  that  movements  of  the  limbs  fol- 
low titillation  of  tho  soles  of  the  feet,  these  movements  taking 
place  independently  of  the  consciousness  or  the  will  ot  the  subject 
^  ^^--  experimented  upon.  Acephalous  fa^tnses  will  present  general 
^m         \^  ^M^        reflex  movementa  and  movements  of  respiration,  and  will  even 

^H  ^^  ^  suck  when  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  mouth.    Observations 

^Hffto.  ^^Ar-Fr^^ poimMd  xrUh  uf  thiH  kind  are  so  numerous  and  familiar  that  they  need  not  be 
^p  ^^chnif^.  (Lk-(s*5uU,)  f.\\^^  ill  detail  Experiments  have  alao  been  made  upon  crimi- 
nals after  decapitation ;  and,  although  the  reflex  phenomena  are  not  so  well  marked  and 
^  eaimot  be  excited  so  long  after  death  as  in  cold-blooded  animals,  they  are  sutticiently  distinct. 
■  It  is  difticult,  in  studying,  in  the  human  subject,  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  move- 
^^  menta  in  the  voluntary  muscular  system,  to  isolate  the  reflex  phenomena  from  those  acts 
involving  sensation  and  volition.  In  many  persons,  titillation  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  pro- 
inces  violent  contractions  of  muscles,  which  cannot  be  arrested  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  and 
|tliismay  even  bo  followed  by  general  convul.iions.  When  we  unexpectedly  touch  an  irri- 
ating  surface  with  the  hand,  the  muscles  of  the  arm  act  so  quickly  that  w©  may  snppose 
bat  this  takes  place  before  we  really  appreciate  the  painful  sensation^  and,  if  the  impres- 
ptOQ  be  very  severe,  we  may  have  moveinentd  more  or  less  general ;  in  operating  upon 
bighly-sensitive  parts,  it  is  frequently  impoasible  to  arrest  reflex  movements,  as  the  closing 
Uf  the  eyelids  when  the  cornea  is  touched ;  true  reflex  movements  may  be  produced  by 
carefully -executed  experiments  upon  persons  asleep ;  we  cannot  arrest  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing induced  by  titillation  of  the  fauces ;  and  other  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  cited* 

Most  of  the  true  involuntary  movements  are  reflex  ;  but  these  have  been  or  will  be 

considered  under  their  proper  heads.     The  movements  of  deglutition  depend  upon  an 

impression  made  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  etc.     The  ejaculation  of 

emen  is  alK»  reflex,  although  it  may  be  produced  without  titillation  of  the  genital  organa, 

bs  in  emissions  occurring  during  sleep.     Important  reflex  actions  take  place  tiirough  tho 
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sympathetic  nerves,  such  as  the  movements  of  the  intestmes,  vaso-motor  moyements, 
etc. ;  but  these  will  be  considered  fully  under  the  head  of  the  sympathetic  system.  Se- 
cretion, the  action  of  the  heart,  the  contractions  of  the  uterus,  the  action  of  the  sphincters, 
the  movcftnents  of  the  iris,  etc.,  are  regulated  by  the  sympathetic  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
system. 

As  regards  the  farther  action  of  the  cord  as  a  nerve-centre,  there  are  nndoubtedly  many 
functions  which  are  influenced  more  or  less  by  this  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis ;  but 
these  have  been  treated  of  under  their  appropriate  heads  or  will  be  conddered  hereafter. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

THE    ENCEPHALIC    OANOLIA, 

Fbyslologleftl  divisions  of  the  enoeph&loii— Weight  of  difTerent  parts  of  the  brain  and  of  the  entire  enoephakm— Some 
polnto  in  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  encephalon  and  its  connections— The  oerebram— General  propertlceof 
the  cerobrum— Functions  of  the  cerebrum— Extirpation  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  lower  animals — ^Pathological  ftcts 
bearing  upon  the  Amctions  of  the  cerebrum — Comparatire  development  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  lower  animals— 
Dereloproent  of  the  cerebrum  in  different  races  of  m^i  and  in  different  individuals— Location  of  the  ftcolty  of  aitie- 
ulate  language  in  a  restricted  portion  of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes— The  cerebellum — Some  points  in  the  physio- 
logical anatomy  of  the  cerebellum— Course  of  the  fibres  in  the  cerebellum — General  properties  of  the  cerebeSnm— 
Functions  of  ti)e  cerebellum— Extirpation  of  the  cerebellum  in  animals — Pathological  flMts  bearing  npon  the  ftuio- 
tions  of  the  cerebellum — Connection  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  generative  ftmetion— Development  of  the  cerebel- 
lum  in  the  lower  animals — Ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  encephalon — Corpora  striata— Optic  thalami — Tubocols 
quadrigemina^  or  optic  lobes — Ganglion  of  the  tuber  annulare — Medulla  oblongata— Physiological  anatomy  of  the 
medulla  oblongata— Functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata— Connection  of  the  medulla  oblongata  with  respiration— 
Vital  point — Connection  of  the  medulla  oblongata  with  various  reflex  acts — Rolling  and  turning  movements  fid- 
lowing  is^xxTj  of  certain  parts  of  the  encephalon— General  properties  of  the  peduncles. 

The  anatomy  of  the  encephalon  is  so  complex,  that  it  can  be  treated  of  with  advan- 
tage only  by  a  very  minute  and  carefully-illustrated  description,  such  as  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
some  of  the  elaborate  anatomical  works  or  in  special  treatises  upon  the  nervous  system. 
We  shall  not  consider  under  a  distinct  head  the  general  physiological  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  for  the  reason  just  given,  and  also  because  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  exact 
connection  between  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  many  of  its  parts  and  their  physi- 
ology. We  know  that  the  gray  substance  is  capable  of  appreciating  general  and  special 
impressions  received  by  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  and  of  generating  the  so-called 
nerve-force.  Impressions  are  conveyed  to  this  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  by  the 
sensory  conductors,  passing  to  the  brain,  either  through  the  cord  or  by  the  cranial 
nerves,  and  by  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  as  well  as  those  of  general  sensibility.  The 
stimulus  which  gives  rise  to  voluntary  movements  is  generated  in  the  brain  and  is  con- 
veyed by  the  motor  nerves  to  the  appropriate  muscles.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  the 
centres  of  the  encephalon  may  be  concerned  in  reflex  action.  In  addition,  parts  of  the 
brain  act  as  centres  of  sensation  and  volition  and  are  concerned  in  the  varied  phenomena 
of  intellection. 

The  encephalon,  or  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  brain,  consists  of  a  number  of 
ganglia,  or  collections  of  gray  matter,  connected  with  each  other,  and  also,  by  the  differ- 
ent columns  of  the  cord,  with  the  motor  and  sensory  nerves  of  the  general  system.  Cer- 
tain of  these  panglia  have  separate  and  distinct  functions  which  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely understood ;  while  there  are,  in  addition,  masses  of  gray  substance,  the  physio- 
logical relations  of  which  are  as  yet  obscure  or  entirely  unknown.  The  greatest  and 
the  most  important  of  all,  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  undoubtedly  has 
subdivisions  connected  with  distinct  attributes  of  the  mind ;  but  onr  positive  knowledge 
with  regard  to  these  divisions  is,  at  the  present  day,  very  meagre,  ^though  this  subject 
has  long  been  a  favorite  field  for  philosophical  speculation. 

Confining  ourselves  strictly  within  the  limits  of  positive  information,  we  recognize 
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owing  parts  of  tho  oncoplialon  a^  distinct  ganglia:  1.  The  grnv  matter  of  tlie 

ert'braJ  hemisplieres ;  2,  The  gniy  matter  of  the  cerebellum  ;  8.  The  olfactory  ganglia  ; 

~4.  The  gray  mat  tor  of  llio  eorp<»ra  striata;  5.  The  gray  matter  of  the  optio  thalami;   ♦ 

Thfi  tub<srcnla  qtmdrigeiuina;  7.  The  gray  matter  of  the  tuber  Annulare,  or  pons  Varolii , 

0,  The  ganglion  of  the  medulla  oblongata.     In  mldition,  the  following  parts  have  been 

inado  the  subject  of  physiological  investigation  or  speculation,  with  results  moro  or  ledu 


>Ji^ 


J>Api^*- 


of 

•«,  nUi,  }14,  r<'r»i7u«i*ficpn4  l 


Fia.  M&,—rtrri4ial  it^ctttm  qfthi  fwepkaUm.    (BlttchttflA,  > 


I  «i*<v*  ty  «-»«^  vrrr'/ru" 


>  tr [)*jnk  bu-Jiivu  uiTi*  ivm  itio^^n  lu 


definite  :   The  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  and  uf  Iht*  curibtllum  ;  the  pineal  gland  ;  the 
oorpui  cailosum ;  the  aeptura  lucidom ;  the  cerebral  ventricles ;  and  the  pituitary  body, 

WiiffhU  {>/ different  Parts  o/ths  Brain  and  qftk^  entire  Eneephaton.-^^tost  of  the 

I  df  the  weight  of  the  healthy  adult  brain  of  the  Caucasian,  given  by  different  ob- 
rersk,  »how  eRaentially  the  same  results,  the  differencea  amounting  to  only  one  or  two 
ooDcea  for  the  entire  encephalon.  The  avenig©  given  by  Qualn,  combining  the  tables 
of  Sims,  Clend inning,  and  Heid,  is  49^  ounces  for  the  male,  and  44  ounces  fur  the 
female.  The  number  of  male  brains  weif^bed  was  278,  and  of  female  brainy  191.  In 
mdea,  the  minimum  weight  wii3  34  ounces,  and  the  maximum,  »>5  ounce*.  In  170  ea^^ea 
owt  of  the  27*:>,  the  weights  ranged  from  46  to  ^3  ounces?,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
general  average.  In  females,  the  rniniranm  wa«t  31  onncc»,  and  the  maximum,  66  oonoes. 
In  125  cases  out  of  the  191,  the  weights  ranged  from  41  to  47  ounces. 

Qoftin  flssumesi  from  various  researches^  that^  in  new-born  infants,  the  brain  weighs 
11*65  ounces,  for  the  male,  and  10  ounces,  for  the  female.  In  both  sexes,  **  the  weight  of 
the  brain  generally  increases  rapidly  up  tu  tlie  seventh  year,  then  more  slowly  to  between 
dxteeu  and  twenty,  and  again  more  slowly  to  between  thirty-one  and  forty,  at  which 
ae  it  rcache?*  ita  maximum  point.  Beyond  that  period^  there  appears  a  slow  but  pro- 
■ive  diminution  in  weight  of  about  vne  ounce  during  each  subsequont  decennial  period  : 
teontirming  the  opinion,  tliat  the  brain  diininishca  in  advanced  life.*' 
The  comparative  weights  of  the  several  parts  of  the  encephnlon,  calculated  by  Reid 
am  observations  upon  the  brains  of  fifty-three  males  and  thirty-four  females,  between 
be  itget  of  twenty-five  and  fifty-five,  are  as  follows: 
44 
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DltlBioM  Of  tlifl  filioeidtfloiL 

JiMiM, 

FenwlM, 

Average  weight  of  t^  •  -— -'  ntni ,.,•...,,..... 

48-98  01. 
098  '< 

9d'70  ttH 

Avei«tf A  wt^iVht  of                     1  mo  X ...................  X       . . .  X . 

4*70  iiH 

Avcrttgo  weight  of  "             -luii  medulla  oblongata. ., .,,«,. 

li>l  «S 

Average  weight  of  ibe  entire  encepluiloii. 

50-21  ot 

44*2  in. 

Tbo  proportionate  weight  of  the  oerebellum  to  thuX  of  the  cerebrara,  in  the  male,  U 
oa  1  to  &f »  and  in  the  female,  as  1  to  8}.    (Quain.) 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  encephalon  Is  about  l(>36»  that  of  the  gray  ciatter 
being  1034,  and  of  the  white,  1040.     (Qaain.) 

Sofne  PoinU  in  the  Phydologital  Amitomy  ^f  Ihe  EnespMUm  and  its  Conneetiani.— 
The  direction  of  the  fibres  tn  the  encephalon,  their  connections  with  the  cella  of  the 
gray  aubstance,  the  course  of  commissnral  fibres  connecting  to^rether  the  diffen^nt  parti 
of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebram,  the  cerebelltim,  and  the  deeper  ganglia,  and 
finally  the  avennes  of  comtminication  between  the  fibres  of  the  encephalon  and  tlie  cord, 
are  pointa  of  exceeding  intricacy ;  and  many  of  them  are  still  so  uncertain  and  obicar«, 


'^^  ^ 


^j^-^T. 


Via.  tl^t^IHafframmatic  npreatnktti^n  (^fh^  difeoftot^  f^ih^jUrM  in  (h4  o&^4^rum.    (La  Boa,) 

that  they  cannot  as  yet  be  connected  satisfactorily  with  the  exact  results  of  phyaiolo 
inquiry.     All  that  we  can  do  at  present^  is  to  recognize  certain  gnnju^lionio  mojiaes, 
separate  functions  of  which  have  been  more  or  leas  accurately  defined,  and  to  ahowjj 
far  as  possible,  their  anatomical  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  spinal  cord.    Ft^hapt  ^ 
the  most  elaborate  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  most  satisfactory  obserTations  upon  the 
various  points  to  be  considered,  are  those  of  Luysj  but  this  aathor  describes  the  ooarte 
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of  the  fibres  with  an  exactitude  that  seems  hardly  justified,  in  all  instances,  by  the  facts, 
in  view  of  the  inevitable  difficulty  aud  uncertainty  of  some  of  the  processes  employed; 
and  the  graphic  and  admirable  delineations  by  which  the  work  is  illustrated,  though  pro- 
fessedly schematic,  present  a  degree  of  ideality  which  inspires  some  distrust  with  regard 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  general  conclusions.  According  to  Luys,  the  fibres  of  the  cn- 
cephalon  have  several  directions,  as  follows: 

The  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  is  composed 
of  a  mass  of  nerve-cells,  connected  together  by  their  prolongations  into  a  plexus,  which, 
in  its  turn,  is  connected  with  the  fibres  of  the  white  substance.  From  this  cortical  cellu- 
lar plexus,  white  fibres  arise,  which  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  direction  and 
destination,  into  two  classes;  The  first  class  consists  of  curved  commissural  fibres,  which 
pass  into  the  white  substance  to  a  certain  depth  and  return  to  the  gray  matter,  connect- 
ing thus  the  gray  substance  of  a<yacent  convolutions.  The  existence  of  these  fibres 
and  their  direction  are  well  established.  The  second  class  consists  of  fibres  which, 
arising  from  the  gray  substance  of  the  convolutions,  connect  these  with  the  corpora 
striata  and  the  optic  thalami.  These  may  be  called  the  converging  fibres ;  and  their 
general  direction,  as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained,  is  shown  in  figure  226. 

Arising  from  the  internal,  concave  surface  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  converging  fibres,  at  first  running  side  by  side  with  the  curved  commissural  fibres, 
separate  from  the  latter  as  they  curve  backward  to  pass  again  to  the  cortical  substance, 
and  are  directed  toward  the  corpora  striata  and  the  optic  thalami.  The  limits  of  the 
irregular  planes  of  separation  of  the  commissural  and  the  converging  fibres  contribute  to 
form  the  boundaries  of  the  ventricular  cavities  of  the  brain.  If  wo  study  the  course  of 
the  converging  fibres  arising  from  all  points  in  the  concave  surface  of  the  cerebral  gray 
matter,  we  find  that  they  take  various  directions.  The  fibres  from  the  anterior  region  of 
the  cerebrum  pass  backward  and  form  distinct  fasciculi  which  converge  to  the  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  cori)ora  striata.  The  fibres  from  the  middle  portion  converge  regularly  to 
the  middle  region  of  the  external  portions  of  the  optic  thalami.  The  fibres  from  the  pos- 
terior portion  pass  from  behind  forward  and  distribute  themselves  in  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  optic  thalami.  The  fibres  from  the  convolutions  of  the  hippocampi  and  the  fascia 
dentata  are  lost  in  the  gray  substance  lining  the  internal  borders  of  the  optic  thidami.  In 
addition  to  these  converging  fibres  and  the  carved  commissural  fibres  connecting  the 
different  convolutions  of  each  hemisphere  with  each  other,  are  commissural  fibres  which 
connect  the  two  hemispheres,  as  well  as  fibres  connecting  together  the  corpora  striata 
and  the  optic  thalami  of  the  two  sides. 

Certain  of  the  fibres  convLT^:ing  from  the  gray  substance  of  the  hemispheres  to  the 
corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami  are  probably  connected  with  the  cells  in  the  gray  mat- 
ter of  these  parts.  Other  fil>res  pass  through  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami  to 
become  fimdly  connected  with  the  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and,  through  the 
medulla  oblongata,  with  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  Following  the  antero-lateral 
columns  of  the  cord  from  below  upward,  they  ascend  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  decussate 
in  the  median  line,  and  pass  from  the  medulla  to  the  brain.  Certain  of  these  ascending 
fibres,  which  are  nearly  all  continuations  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  ascend 
to  the  brain  by  passing  deeply  through  the  pons  Varolii ;  other  fibres  ascend  in  the 
cerebral  peduncles,  or  crura  cerebri ;  and  other  fibres  pass  to  the  tubercula  quadrigemina. 
As  the  bundles  of  fibres  ascend  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  they  increase  in  number  by 
reinforcements  of  fibres,  probably  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  collections  of  gray  mat- 
ter in  their  course. 

The  Cerebral  Convolutions. 

The  cerebrum,  as  we  have  already  stated,  constitutes  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  en- 
cephalic mass.    Its  surface  is  marked  by  fissures  and  convolutions,  which  latter  serve 
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to  greatly  increase  the  extent  of  the  gray  sabstance.  While  these  oonvolations  are  not 
exactly  the  same  in  all  human  brains,  or  even  in  both  sides  of  the  brain,  their  arrange- 
ment and  relations  may  be  described  in  a  general  way  with  sofScient  accuracy  to  eaaUe 
us  to  recognize  easily  the  most  important  physiological  points  in  the  descriptive  anatomy 
of  the  cerebral  surface.  The  diagrammatic  figure  226*,  taken  from  Dalton,  gives  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  fissures  and  of  the  most  important  convolutions. 


Fio.  ^^.— Diagrammatic  Jtfptre  thowing  the  cerebral  eonvoluiione.    (Dalton.) 

Aside  from  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  which  divides  the  hemispheres  in  the  median 
line,  the  diagram  shows  three  deep  fissures,  marked  by  heavy,  dark  lines,  and  five  fissures 
of  less  importance  indicated  by  lighter  dark  lines.  Each  cerebral  hemisphere  is  divided, 
according  to  Sappey,  into  two  lobes.  The  anterior  lobe  includes  that  portion  lying  in 
front  of  S,  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  the  posterior  lobe,  all  that  portion  lying  behind  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.  English  anatomists,  however,  generally  describe  three  lobes:  the 
anterior  lobe,  lying  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  a  midcUe  lobe,  occupying  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull ;  and  a  posterior  lobe,  lying  jost  above  the  cerebellum ;  but  there  is  no 
distinct  line  of  demarkation  between  the  middle  and  the  posterior  lobe. 

S,  in  Fig.  220*,  represents  the  fissure  of  Sylvias,  with  its  branches  a  and  ft,  J,  ft ;  R 
represents  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  P  represents  the  parietal  fissure.  Above  and  in 
front  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  is  a  short,  curved  fissure,  bounding 
anteriorly  the  third  frontal  convolution  (3,  8,  3)  which,  in  the  left  hemisphere,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  seat  of  the  faculty  of  articulate  language. 

The  first  frontal  convolution  (1,  1,  1)  is  bounded  internally  by  the  great  median  fissure 
and  externally  by  a  shallow  fissure  nearly  parallel  to  the  median  fissure.  The  second 
frontal  convolution  (2,  2,  2,  2)  lies  next  the  first  frontal  convolution,  and  is  bonnded  ex- 
ternally by  two  shallow  fissures  lying  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  the  fissure  of 
Rolando.  The  third  frontal  convolution  (8,  3,  8)  curves  around  the  short  branch  (a)  of 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  On  either  side  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  we  have  the  anterior 
central  convolution  (4,  4,  4)  and  the  posterior  central  convolution  (5,  6,  5).     Curving 
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around  the  posterior  extremity  of  tlie  fissure  of  Sylvius,  is  the  sapra-Sylvian  convolution 
(6,  6, 6),  which  is  continuous  with  the  first  temporal  convolution  (7, 7,  7),  the  latter  lying 
behind  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  parallel  with  it  External  to  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  parietal  fissure,  is  the  angular  convolution  (8,  8,  8),  which  is  continuous  witli  the  mid- 
dle temporal  convolution  (9,  9,  9).  At  the  inferior  border  of  the  temporal  lobe,  is  the 
third  temporal  convolution  (10).  The  upper  parietal  convolution  (11, 11)  lies  by  the  side 
of  the  median  fissure  and  is  the  posterior  continuation  of  the  first  frontal  convolution. 
12,  12,  12  in  the  diagram  indicates  the  situation  of  the  occipital  convolutions.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  convolutions  upon  the  general  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  there  are  convolu- 
tions on  the  surface  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  sides  of  the 
great  median  fissure.  In  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  near  its  ascending  branch,  between  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  beneath  the  third  frontal  convolution, 
is  a  group  of  convolutions  constituting  the  island  of  Reil.* 

Tlie  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum,  which  is  external  and  follows  the  convolutions,  is 
from  ^f  to  i  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Writers  have  described  this  substance  as  existing 
in  several  layers,  but  this  division  is  mainly  artificial.  In  certain  parts,  however,  par- 
ticularly in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  the  gray  substance  is  quite  distinctly 
di\idcd  into  two  layers,  by  a  very  delicate  intermediate  layer  of  a  whitish  color. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  cells  in  the  most  superficial  and 
in  the  deepest  portions  of  the  gray  substance.  The  superficial  cells  are  small  and  present 
a  net- work  of  delicate,  anastomosing  fibres,  resembling  the  cells  of  the  posterior  comua 
of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord ;  while  the  deepest  cells  are  large  and  resemble  the  so- 
called  motor  cells  of  the  cord.  Between  these  two  extremes,  in  the  intermediate  layers, 
there  is  a  gradual  transition  in  the  size  of  the  cells.  This  anatomical  fact  points  to  the 
possibility  of  distinct  functions  of  tlie  cells  belonging  to  the  superficial  and  the  deep  layers ; 
viz.,  tliat  the  larger  cells  are  for  the  generation  of  tlie  motor  stimulus,  while  the  smaller 
are  for  the  reception  of  sensory  impressions. 

The  mode  of  connection  between  the  cellular  and  the  fibrous  elements  of  the  nervous 
system  has  already  been  considered  and  does  not  demand  farther  mention.  We  shall  also 
pass  over  the  amorphous  matter,  nuclei,  myelocytes,  etc.,  found  in  the  central  nervous 
matter,  as  these  points  possess  little  or  no  physiological  interest. 

General  Properties  of  the  Cerebrum, — By  the  general  properties  of  the  cerebrum,  we 
mean  the  eflfect,  or  the  absence  of  effect,  observed  when  the  gray  or  white  substance  is 
subjected  to  direct  stimulation.  While  some  of  the  older  writers  state  that  the  brain  is 
both  irritable  and  sensible,  nearly  all  authorities,  up  to  a  very  recent  dat«,  have  been 
agreed  that  direct  stimulation  of  the  white  or  the  gray  substance  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  brain  produces  neither  pain  nor  convulsive  movements.  In  a  number  of  experi- 
ments upon  pigeons,  we  have  invariably  noted  complete  insensibility  and  inexcitability 
of  both  the  gray  and  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  generally- 
accepted  view  has  been  that  a  great  part  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum  is  neither 
excitable  nor  sensible,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  ordinary 
mixed  nerves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  conducting  properties  of 
the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  but  the  nerve-fibres  here  seem  to  conduct  sensory  im- 
pressions and  the  stimulus  generated  by  the  nerve-cells,  without  being  capable  of  receiv- 
ing or  conducting  artificial  impressions  applied  directly  to  their  substance. 

We  have  said  that  a  great  part  of  the  cerebral  substance  seems  to  be  neither  excitable 
nor  sensible  to  direct  stimulation ;  but  we  must  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  certain 
portions  of  the  cerebrum,  which  have  lately  been  shown  to  possess  excitability,  their 
action  being  confined  to  particular  sets  of  muscles.  In  1870,  Fritsch  and  Ilitzig,  expos- 
ing the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  dogs,  found  that  certain  parts  of  their  anterior  portion 

>  Oar  Rketch  of  the  flsfoir^s  and  eonyolations  of  the  bff»ln  is  taken  mainly  fh>m  the  deacriplion  giren  hj  Dalton  in 
hto  jyeatUe  on  I/utnan  Phytiology^  Phlladelphiik,  1875,  p.  472,  €t  Mff. 
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responded  to  a  feeble  galvanic  current.  Each  galvanization  produced  movements  re- 
stricted to  certain  muscles,  and  different  centres  for  the  sets  of  muscles  were  accoratelj 
determined.  The  centre  for  the  muscles  of  the  neck  was  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
frontal  convolution  ;  external  to  that,  was  a  centre  for  the  extensor  and  abdnotor  mus- 
cles of  the  forelegs ;  and  so  on,  other  centres  for  sets  of  muscles  being  found  in  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  hemispheres.  By  passing  an  interrupted  current  through  these 
parts,  tetanus  of  particular  muscles  was  produced.  In  other  observations,  when  the 
gray  substance  was  removed  at  the  points  mentioned,  there  was  partial  loss  of  power, 
but  not  paralysis,  of  the  sets  of  muscles  corresponding  to  the  centres  operated  upon.  In 
these  experiments  the  action  was  always  crossed.  It  was  also  found  that,  after  severe 
haemorrhage,  the  excitability  of  the  cerebrum  quickly  disappeared,  which  may  account 
for  the  negative  results  obtained  by  previous  experimenters.  No  motor  properties  were 
discovered  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  experiments  just  cited  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  properties  of  the  cerebral 
substance.  It  has  always  been  found  difficult  to  experiment  upon  the  great  encephalic 
centres  without  disturbing  the  physiological  conditions  so  seriously  as  to  render  the 
results  of  direct  observations  of  this  kind  more  or  less  indefinite.  Now  that  it  is  ascer- 
tained that,  in  all  probability,  these  centres  readily  lose  their  normal  properties,  as  a  sim- 
ple consequence  of  hemorrhage  and  exposure  of  the  parts,  we  are  less  disposed  to  accept 
the  older 'experiments,  in  which  the  cerebral  tissue  was  apparently  shown  to  be  incapable 
of  receiving  direct  artificial  impressions. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  the  remarkable  experiments  to  which  we  have  jast 
referred,  the  question  of  the  excitability  of  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  many  experi- 
ments. The  most  notable  of  the  later  observations  on  this  subject  ai'e  those  of  Ferrier, 
of  London,  by  whom  the  original  experiments  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig  have  been  fully  con- 
firmed. Many  other  physiologists  have  since  confirmed  the  essential  points  developed  in 
the  original  investigations;  and  the  only  serious  objection  to  the  results  is  the  possibility 
of  diffusion  of  the  galvanic  current  to  recognized  motor  tracts.  This  question  is  pretty 
well  settled  by  the  following  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Putnam,  of  Boston :  Having  local- 
ized experimentally  a  distinct  motor  centre  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  he  made  a  flap, 
about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  thick,  by  a  section  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  and 
involving  this  centre.  With  the  flap  in  situ^  the  current  which  had  before  excited  mus- 
cular contraction  had  no  effect.  It  is  evident  that  the  section  of  the  brain-substance 
would  necessarily  cut  off  the  physiological  conduction  of  a  stimulus;  but,  with  the 
flap  in  situ^  the  section  would  probably  not  interfere  with  the  diffusion  of  the  galvanic 
current  itself. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  question,  the  above  is  all  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
say,  in  a  s.vstematic  work  upon  physiology,  concerning  the  excitable  centres  of  the  cere- 
brum. That  these  excitable  centres  exist,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  the  idea  that 
the  movements  produced  by  their  galvanization  are  reflex  is  not  justified  by  experimental 
facts.  These  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Hitzig  as  late  as  in  1874 ;  and  his  last 
experiments  fully  substantiate  the  views  advanced  in  his  first  paper,  showing  loss  of 
power  in  certain  muscles,  following  destruction  of  portions  of  the  brain-substance  cor- 
responding to  the  excitable  points. 

Fanctio7i8  of  the  Cerebrum. 

The  history  of  the  functions  of  the  encephalon  belongs  without  question  to  phyaol- 
ogy  and  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  science ; 
but  its  range  is  so  extensive,  that  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  science  by  itself  and  is 
treated  of  exhaustively  only  in  special  treatises  upon  psychology.  The  study  of  psychology 
has  been  pursued  by  the  method  of  observation  much  more  than  by  direct  experiment 
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It  comprehends,  it  is  trae,  the  facts  deduced  from  experiments  upon  living  animals,  but 
the  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  comparatively  few  and  their  scope  is  restricted. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  sufficiently  definite ;  and,  if  these  results  be  corrected  and  applied 
to  the  human  subject  by  a  comparison  with  pathological  facts,  there  still  remains  in  psy- 
chology much  that  may  be  regarded  as  within  the  range  of  experimental  physiology ;  for 
pathological  cases  are  very  frequently  available  to  the  physiologist  as  accidental  experi- 
ments indicating  the  functions  of  parts  of  the  human  organism.  We  cannot  restrict 
ourselves,  however,  to  this  method  in  the  study  of  the  intellectual  phenomena ;  and  we 
most  draw  upon  facts  in  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  anthropology,  and,  finally, 
upon  the  direct  observation  and  classification  of  the  intellectual  processes. 

The  experimental  physiologist  has  shown  that  the  encephalon  may  receive  impres- 
sions and  appreciate  them  as  sensations ;  that  impressions  may  be  here  connected  and 
give  rise  to  various  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  and  intellectual  existence;  that  im- 
pressions are  recorded  by  the  memory;  and,  finally,  that  certain  parts  are  endowed 
with  special  functions.  But  beyond  this,  psychology  is  a  science  mainly  of  introspec- 
tive observation,  the  facts  contributed  by  the  experimentalist  being  few  and  barren. 
The  observer  of  intellectual  phenomena  studies  the  process  of  development  of  the 
mind;  he  soon  separates  the  instinctive  phenomena,  observed  in  the  lower  animals 
and  in  the  human  being  without  experience,  from  the  acts  which  follow  experience, 
observation,  the  recording  of  impressions  by  memory,  and  the  generation  of  Ideas ;  he 
brings  his  perfected  intelligence  to  bear  upon  the  process  of  development  of  the  same 
kind  of  intelligence  iu  the  human  being  progressing  from  infancy  to  adult  life;  and, 
finally,  the  psychological  philosopher  attempts,  by  introspective  observation,  to  study 
the  workings  of  the  perfect  intellect,  his  only  means  of  investigation  being  the  very 
intelligence  he  is  endeavoring  to  comprehend. 

At  the  present  day,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  suflScient  number  of  positive  facts  to 
render  it  certain  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  intelligence  without  brain-substance ;  that, 
when  brain-substance  exists  in  a  normal  condition,  intellectual  phenomena  are  manifested, 
with  a  vigor  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  matter  existing ;  that  destruction  of  brain- 
substance  produces  loss  of  intellectual  power;  and,  finally,  that  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  involves  a  physiological  destruction  of  nervous  substance,  necessitating  regenera- 
tion by  nutrition,  here,  as  in  other  tissues  in  the  living  organism.  The  brain  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  the  organ  of  the  mind,  for  this  statement  would  imply  that  the  mind  exists  as 
a  force,  independently  of  the  brain ;  but  tlie  mind  is  produced  by  the  brain-substance ; 
and  intellectual  force,  if  we  may  term  the  intellect  a  force,  can  be  produced  only  by  the 
transmutation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  matter. 

In  treating  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum,  we  shall  not  discuss  psychology,  except 
in  so  far  as  physiologists  have  been  able  to  connect  the  mind,  taken  as  a  whole,  with  a 
distinct  division  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this  we  shall  draw  upon  experiments  on  living 
animals,  facts  in  comparative  physiology,  in  pathology,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  rela- 
tions clearly  shown  to  exist  between  the  development  of  intelligence  and  certain  of  the 
nerve-centres,  iii  different  races  of  men  and  diflferent  individuals.  With  regard  to  the 
location  of  particular  functions  in  distinct  portions  of  the  cerebrum,  we  have  but  little 
definite  knowledge,  beyond  the  experiments  already  cited  in  treating  of  the  irritability 
of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  the  probable  location  of  the  faculty  of  speech. 

Extirpation  of  the  Cerebrum  in  the  latter  Animals, — It  is,  perhaps,  snflSciently  evident, 
from  anthropological  and  pathological  observations  as  well  as  the  study  of  comparative 
physiology,  that  the  intellectual  faculties  reside  in  the  encephalon ;  but  these  methods  of 
investigation  do  not  clearly  indicate  the  special  functions  of  different  parts  of  the  cranial 
contents.  We  have  seen,  in  our  general  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  that  this  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  organ,  and  that  certain  parts,  although  they  are  bound  together  by 
oommissural  fibres,  have  sufficient  anatomical  distinctness  to  lead  the  physiologist  to  sup- 
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pose  that  they  may  have  separate  and  peculiar  properties  and  fonotions.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  methods  of  investigation  of  the  functions  of  these  separate  ganglia  is  that 
of  extirpation  of  one  or  more,  leaving  the  others,  as  far  as  possible,  intact.  This  method 
was  first  employed  with  marked  success  by  Floureus  and  has  since  been  adopted  by 
many  experimenters.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  no  subject  of 
physiological  inquiry  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  apply  experiments  upon  the  inferior 
animals  to  the  human  subject,  and  none  in  which  the  results  of  experiments  should  be 
received  with  greater  caution.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent  enough.  The  brain  and 
the  intellectual  power  of  man  are  so  far  superior  to  the  development  of  this  organ  and 
its  properties  in  the  lower  animals,  that  some  philosophers  have  regarded  the  hnmaD 
intelligence  as  distinct  in  nature  as  well  as  in  amount.  Although  we  are  by  no  means 
prepared  to  accept  this  proposition,  regarding,  as  we  must,  the  intelligence  of  man  as 
simply  superior  in  development  to  that  of  the  lower  animals,  it  is  evident  that  this  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  development  is  so  enormous  as  to  render  the  human  mind  hardly 
comparable  with  the  intellectual  attributes  of  animals  low  in  the  scale. 

Experiments  upon  different  classes  of  animals  show  clearly  that  the  brain  is  less  im- 
portant, as  regards  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  animal  life,  in  proportion  as  its  rela- 
tive development  is  smaller.  For  example :  if  we  remove  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in 
fishes  or  reptiles,  the  movements  which  we  call  voluntary  may  be  but  little  affected; 
while,  if  the  same  mutilation  be  performed  in  birds  or  some  of  the  mammalia,  the  dimin- 
ished power  of  voluntary  motion  is  much  more  marked.  It  would  be  plainly  unphilo- 
sophicol  to  assume,  because  a  fish  or  a  frog  will  swim  in  water  and  execute  movements 
after  removal  of  the  hemispheres  very  like  those  of  the  uninjured  animal,  that  the  feeble 
intelligence  possessed  by  these  animals  is  not  destroyed  by  the  operation.  It  is  not  ooly 
possible,  but  probable,  that,  in  the  very  lowest  of  the  vertebrates,  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  centres  are  not  the  same  as  in  higher  animals.  There  is,  for  example,  a  fish  (the 
lancet-fish,  Amphioxus  lanceolatuB\  that  has  no  brain,  all  of  the  functions  of  animal  life 
being  regulated  by  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  essential,  in  endeavoring 
to  apply  the  results  of  experiments  upon  the  brain  in  the  lower  animals  to  human  physi- 
ology, to  isolate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  distinct  manifestations  of  intelligence,  from  auto- 
matic movements.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  difficulties  of  the  question  and  the  caution 
with  which  observations  upon  the  great  nerve-centres  of  the  lower  animals  must  be 
received  in  their  applications  to  human  physiology,  we  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  phe- 
nomena following  removal  of  the  cerebrum  in  direct  experiments. 

In  1822  and  1823,  Flourens  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  bis 
remarkable  observations  upon  the  different  parts  composing  the  encepholon.  His  experi- 
ments are  so  familiar  to  physiologists,  that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  give  his  general 
conclusions.  As  regards  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  ho  found  that  the  complete  removal 
of  these  parts  in  living  animals  (frogs,  pigeons,  fowls,  mice,  moles,  cats,  and  dogs),  was 
invariably  followed  by  stupor,  opparent  loss  of  intelligence,  and  absence  of  even  the 
ordinary  instinctive  acts.  Animals  thus  mutilated  retained  general  sensibility  and  the 
power  of  voluntary  movements,  but  were  thought  to  be  deprived  of  the  special  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste.  As  regards  general  sensibility  and  voluntary  moyements, 
Flourens  was  of  the  opinion  that  animals  deprived  of  their  cerebral  lobes  possessed  sen- 
sation, but  had  lost  the  power  of  perception,  and  that  they  could  execute  volnntary 
movements  when  an  irritation  was  applied  to  any  part,  but  had  lost  the  power  of  making 
such  movements  in  obedience  to  a  spontaneous  effort  of  the  will.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  observed  was  entire  loss  of  memory  and  of  the  power  of  connect- 
ing ideas.  The  voluntary  muscular  system  was  enfeebled  but  not  paralyzed.  Removal 
of  one  hemisphere  produced,  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals  experimented  upon,  enfee- 
blement  of  the  muscles  upon  the  opposite  side,  but  the  intellectual  faculties  were  in  part 
or  entirely,  retained. 

The  observations  of  Flourens  have  been  repeated  by  many  experimentalists  and 
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were,  in  the  main,  confirmed,  except  as  regards  the  special  senses.  Bonillaud,  in  182G, 
made  a  largo  number  of  observations  upon  pigeons,  fowls,  rabbits,  etc.,  in  which,  after 
removal  of  the  hemispheres,  he  noted  the  persistence  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing. 
LoDget  finally  demonstrated  the  fact  that  both  sight  and  hearing  are  retained  after  extir- 
pation of  the  hemispheres,  even  more  dearlj  than  Bouillaud,  bj  the  following  experi- 
ments :  lie  removed  the  hemispheres  from  a  pigeon,  the  animal  surviving  the  operation 
eighteen  days.  When  this  animal  was  placed  in  a  dark  room  and  a  light  was  suddenly 
brought  near  the  eyes,  the  iris  contracted  and  the  animal  winked ;  *^  but  it  was  remark- 
able, that  when  a  lighted  candle  was  moved  in  a  circle,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance,  so 
tliat  there  should  be  no  sensation  of  heat,  the  pigeon  executed  an  analogous  movement 
of  the  head.-'  An  examination  after  death  showed  that  the  removal  of  the  cerebrum 
had  been  complete.  An  animal  deprived  of  the  hemispheres  also  opened  the  eyes  at  the 
report  of  a  pistol  and  gave  other  evidence  that  the  sense  of  hearing  was  retained. 

With  regard  to  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  their 
presence  than  to  ascertain  that  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  retained.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  not  abolished,  if  the  hemispheres  be  carefully 
removed,  leaving  the  olfactory  ganglia  intact ;  and  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  extir- 
pation of  the  cerebrum  affects  the  sense  of  taste ;  indeed,  in  young  cats  and  dogs,  Longet 
has  noted  evidences  of  a  disagreeable  impression  following  the  introduction  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  colocynth  into  the  mouth,  as  distinctly  as  in  the  same  animals  under 
normal  conditions. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  condition  of  an  ani- 
mal after  complete  extirpation  of  the  cerebrum,  as  observed  in  numerous  experiments 
that  we  have  ourselves  made  upon  this  subject,  premising  the  statement  that  these  are 
merely  repetitions  of  observations  made  by  other  physiologists. 

A  pigeon,  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  is  deprived  of  the  hemispheres,  by  reinov- 
ing  the  calvarium  and  carefully  scooping  out  the  parts  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel. 
This  operation  is  usually  not  difficult,  and  the  haemorrhage  is  soon  arrested  spon- 
taneously. The  slit  in  the  scalp  is  closed  with  sutures,  and  the  animal  is  set  at  liber- 
ty. The  appearance  of  the  animal  after  this  mutilation  is  peculiar  and  characteristic. 
There  immediately  supervenes  a  condition  of  stupor.  There  is  usually  no  attempt  at 
movement,  and,  though  the  pigeon  stands  upon  its  feet,  the  head  is  almost  buried  in  the 
feathers  of  the  neck,  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the  attitude  is  one  of  absolute  indifference 
to  surrounding  conditions.  The  muscles  seem  to  act  with  just  sufficient  vij^or  to  main- 
tain the  standing  position.  If  we  pinch  one  of  the  toes  or  grasp  the  beak,  there  is  evi- 
dent sensation,  and  a  persistent  and  more  or  less  vigorous  effort  is  made  to  release  the 
part  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  these  and  other  tests,  that  sensation  and  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion  are  retained  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  left  quiet,  it  relapses  into 
its  stupid  condition,  makes  no  effort  to  escape,  and  apparently  loses  immediately  all 
recollection  of  having  been  disturbed.  The  irritation  has  evidently  produced  a  sensation 
of  discomfort  and  has  given  rise  to  a  voluntary  muscular  effort ;  but  there  has  been  no 
idea  of  danger,  nor  an  intelligent  effort  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  disagreeable  or  pain- 
ful impression. 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  by  experiments  such  as  we  have  just  detailed,  that  the 
animal  sees  and  hears ;  but  it  connects  no  idea  with  any  thing  seen,  and  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  which,  under  natural  conditions,  would  excite  terror  and  an  idea  of  danger,  simply 
causes  the  pigeon  to  give  evidence  that  the  sound  has  been  heard.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  it  is  probable  that  the  animal  has  the  sense  of  smell,  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  establish  this  point  exp>eri men  tally.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  sensations  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  The  animal  may  feel  the  want  of  water  and  food,  but  it  has  no  idea  of 
relieving  these  sensations  by  drinking  and  eating,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  will  die  of  inanition. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  experimentalists  with  regard  to 
spontaneous  voluntary  movements  in  animals  deprived  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.    The 
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experimental  conditions  necessary  for  determining  this  x>oint  are  the  following:  The 
observer  most  be  certain  that  the  removal  of  the  hemispheres  has  been  complete ;  for  it 
has  been  clearly  shown  that,  even  when  a  small  amount  oi  cerebral  sabstance  has  es- 
caped, the  f  auctions  of  these  parts  are  not  entirely  abolished.  Again,  we  must  be  equally 
certain  that  movements  which  seem  to  be  due  to  a  spontaneous  act  of  volition  take  place 
when  the  animal  has  not  been  aroused  from  the  condition  of  stupor  which  results  from 
the  operation.  Generally,  when  the  animal  is  left  to  itself,  the  condition  of  stupor  per- 
sists ;  but,  when  aroused  by  artificial  means,  it  will  walk  a  few  steps,  plume  the  feathers, 
shake  its  head,  and  make  various  voluntary  movements  without  farther  irritation,  soon 
relapsing,  however,  into  somnolency.  One  of  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  of  the 
recent  observers  of  these  phenomena,  Vulpian,  asserts  without  reserve,  that  an  animal, 
deprived  completely  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  is  incapable  of  a  spontaneous  voluntary 
effort ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  an  unqualified  adoption  of  this  opinion.  With  regard  to  a 
rabbit  from  which  Vulpian  had  removed  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  corpora  stri- 
ata, he  makes  the  following  statement :  **  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  rabbit  is 
completely  deprived  of  spoutaneous  volition.  All  its  movements,  which  are,  indeed, 
much  less  varied  than  those  of  a  bird  operated  upon  in  the  same  manner,  are  exclusively 
and  directly  due  to  a  stimulation  produced  by  exterior  excitations,  or  by  interior  inclina- 
tions, such  as  fatigue,  etc." 

In  view  of  the  very  great  variety  of  movements  that  occur  in  animals  after  removal 
of  the  cerebrum,  it  is  quite  diflScult  to  define  precisely  what  movements  are  due  to  volon- 
tary  action  depending  upon  some  external  or  interior  impression,  which  are  really  reflex 
voluntary  movements,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  arise  from  a  spontaneous 
and,  perhaps,  an  intelligent  eflTort  of  the  will.  These  points  have  been  so  admirably 
described  in  a  recent  article,  by  Onimus,  that  we  quote  his  concluding  summary  : 

"  As  a  summary,  in  the  inferior  animals,  as  in  the  superior  animals,  the  removal  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  does  not  cause  to  disappear  any  of  the  movemeuts  that  previously 
existed.  Only,  these  movements  assume  certain  peculiar  characters.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  more  regular,  they  have  the  true  normal  type,  for  no  psychical  influence  inter- 
venes to  modify  them ;  the  locomotor  apparatus  is  brought  into  action  without  interfer- 
ences, and  one  could  almost  say  that  the  ensemble  of  movements  is  then  more  normal 
than  in  the  normal  condition. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  movements  executed  take  place  inevitably  after  certain 
excitations.  It  is  a  necessity  that  the  frog  placed  in  water  should  swim,  and  that  the 
pigeon  thrown  into  the  air  should  fly.  The  physiologist  can  then,  at  will,  in  an  animal 
without  the  brain,  determine  such  and  such  an  act,  limit  it,  arrest  it ;  he  can  anticipate 
the  movements  and  affirm  in  advance  that  they  will  take  place  under  certain  conditions, 
absolutely  as  the  chemist  knows  in  advance  the  reactions  that  he  will  obtain  in  mixing 
certain  bodies. 

*' Another  peculiarity  in  the  movements  that  take  place,  when  the  cerebral  lobes  are 
removed,  is  their  continuation  after  a  first  impression.  On  the  ground,  a  frog  without 
the  brain  when  irritated  makes,  in  general,  two  or  three  jumps  at  the  most ;  it  is  rare 
that  it  makes  but  one.  Placed  in  water,  it  continues  the  movement  of  natation  until  it 
meets  with  an  obstacle  ;  it  is  the  same  in  the  carp,  eel,  etc.  The  pigeon  coutinues  to 
fly,  the  duck  and  goose  continue  to  swim,  etc.  "We  should  say  that  there  is  a  spring 
which  needs  for  its  action  a  first  impulsion,  and  which  is  stopped  by  the  slightest  resist- 
ance. But,  what  is  striking,  is  precisely  that  continuation  of  the  condition  once  deter- 
mined, and  we  cannot  refrain  from  connecting  the  facts  observed  in  an  animal  deprived 
of  the  cerebral  lobes  with  those  which  constitute  the  characteristic  properties  of  inor- 
ganic matter.  Brought  into  movement,  the  animal  without  a  brain  retains  the  move- 
ment until  there  is  exhaustion  of  the  conditions  of  movement,  or  until  it  meets  with 
resistance ;  taken  in  repose,  it  remains  in  the  state  of  inertia  until  an  exterior  cause 
intervenes  to  bring  it  out  of  this  condition.    It  is  livingy  inert  matter^ 
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There  is  now  no  room  for  discossion  with  regard  to  the  persistence  of  general  sensi- 
bility after  retnoval  of  the  hemispheres.  The  experiment  upon  a  pigeon  leaves  no  doubt 
upon  this  point,  but  the  sosceptibility  to  pain  has  been  much  more  strikingly  illustrated 
in  other  animals.  Yulpian,  in  describing  the  condition  of  animals  operated  upon  in  this 
way,  illustrates  the  persistence  of  sensibility  in  rats  and  rabbits,  by  the  violent  cries 
which  follow  painful  impressions. 

In  concluding  our  consideration  of  the  observations  upon  inferior  animals,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  discuss  briefly  certain  late  experiments,  which  have  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  show  that  spontaneous  volition  exists 
after  complete  extirpation  of  tbo  cerebrum.  These  experiments  have  been  most  ably 
and  satisfactorily  analyzed  by  Yulpian.  Goltz  argues,  from  experiments  upon  frogs  and 
the  movements  executed  after  extirpation  of  the  brain,  that  these  animals  make  intelli- 
gent muscular  efforts  when  deprived  of  the  hemispheres ;  and  the  phenomena  observed 
after  this  mutilation  are  indeed  very  curious.  As  was  shown  by  Vnlpian,  in  his  own 
experiments,  frogs  and  fishes  thrown  into  water  wUl  swim  about  and  the  frogs  will  even 
succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  water,  but  then  they  immediately  relapse  into  a  torpid  con- 
dition. We  do  not  conceive  that  these  facts  are  in  opposition  to  the  statement  just 
made  with  regard  to  the  absence  of  spontaneous  volition  in  birds  and  the  mammalia, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  slight  importance  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  as  com- 
pared with  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lower  orders  of  vertebrate  animals.  The  views  lately 
advanced  by  Yoit  are  based  upon  an  isolated  experiment  upon  a  pigeon  that  was  kept 
alive  for  five  months  after  the  cerebral  lobes  had  been,  as  stated  by  Voit,  completely 
removed.  At  first  the  pigeon  presented  the  phenomena  usually  observed  after  this  opera- 
tion ;  but  it  gradually  recovered,  until  finally  it  seemed  entirely  normal,  with  the  single 
exception  that  it  never  would  eat,  all  food  being  introduced  forcibly.  Five  months  after 
the  operation,  the  pigeon  was  killed  and  the  encephalic  cavity  was  found  filled  with  a 
white  substance  containing  dark -bordered  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells.  Voit  never  before 
observed  any  thing  like  regeneration  of  the  nervous  substance  or  so  complete  a  restora- 
tion of  the  cerebral  functions ;  and  he  regarded  this  as  an  instance  of  anatomical  and 
physiologioal  regeneration  of  the  hemispheres.  The  objections  to  accepting  this  observa- 
tion with  the  physiological  conclusions  presented  by  Voit  are,  that  it  is  not  only  possible 
but  probable,  that  the  hemispheres  were  not  entirely  removed  and  that  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  oncephalon  had  advanced  to  occupy  in  part  the  space  originally  filled  by 
the  extirpated  mass.  While  we  do  not  assume  that  anatomical  and  functional  regenera- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  in  a  pigeon  is  impossible,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  an  extraor- 
dinary statement  as  that  made  by  Voit  cannot  be  accepted  without  reserve,  merely 
upon  the  basis  of  a  single  observation. 

Pathological  Facts  bearing  vpon  the  Functions  of  the  Cerehrum, — A  careful  study  of 
the  phenomena  which  attend  certain  pathological  conditions  of  the  brain  in  the  human 
subject,  such  as  laceration  or  pressure  from  effusion  of  blood,  softening  of  the  nervous 
substance,  etc.,  taken  in  connection  with  the  results  of  experiments  upon  living  animals, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  functions  of  certain  distinct  portions  of  the  encephalon. 
Cerebral  hrcmorrhage  very  commonly  involves  the  corpus  striatum,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  then  we  have  paralysis  of  motion  limited  to  the  side  of  the  body  opposite 
to  the  lesion.  When  the  optic  thalamus  is  affected,  there  is  impairment  of  sensibility 
upon  the  opposite  half  of  the  body.  These  facts  illustrate  the  course  of  the  motor  and 
sensory  conductors  from  and  to  the  cerebrum.  It  is  not  very  common  to  observe  lesions 
confined  to  the  gray  or  white  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  but,  when  this  occurs  and 
when  there  is  no  pressure  upon  the  corpora  striata  or  optic  thahimi,  there  is  no  paralysis 
of  motion  or  sensation,  although  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  weakness  of  the  muscles 
upon  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  the  iiyury.  Experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals 
have  confirmed  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  pathological  facts.    In  frogs, 
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fishes,  and  birds,  when  one  hemisphere  has  been  removed,  the  evidences  of  feebleness  of 
the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  are  not  very  marked ;  but  they  are  quite  distinct  in  the 
adult  mammalia. 

It  is  a  fact  now  generally  admitted  in  pathology,  that  loss  of  cerebral  substance  from 
repeated  haemorrhage  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  impairment  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. This  point  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  determine  in  a  siugle  instance,  but  an  analysis 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  shows  impaired  memory,  tardy,  inaccurate,  and  feeble 
connection  of  ideas,  abnormal  irritability  of  temper  with  a  childish  susceptibility  to  petty 
or  imaginary  annoyances,  easily- excited  emotional  manifestations,  and  a  variety  of  phe- 
nomena denoting  abnormally  feeble  intellectual  power,  following  any  considerable  disor- 
ganization of  cerebral  substance.  In  short,  pathological  conditions  of  the  brain  all  go  to 
show  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  connected  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

As  a  final  argument  drawn  from  pathology,  in  favor  of  the  view  just  stated,  we  have 
only  to  allude  to  the  size  of  the  brain  in  certain  cases  of  idiocy.  There  are  on  record 
numerous  examinations  of  the  brain  in  idiots,  in  which  this  organ  has  been  found  to  be 
less  than  one-half  of  the  ordinary  weight ;  as  the  cases  reported  by  Tiedemann,  of  19}, 
25},  and  22 i  ounces,  in  three  idiots,  whose  ages  were,  respectively,  sixteen,  forty,  and 
fifty  years.  A  case  has  been  report^Kl  by  Mr.  Gore,  of  an  idiotic  woman,  forty-two  years 
of  age,  whose  brain  weighed  ten  ounces  and  five  grains ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  an 
idiotic  boy,  twelve  years  old,  whose  brain  weighed  but  8J  ounces.  Mr.  Bradley,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ,  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
brain  of  an  idiot,  thirty -five  years  of  age,  extremely  emaciated  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
when  he  weighed  but  sixty  pounds.  The  encephalon,  including  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
and  pons,  weighed  twenty-eight  ounces,  and  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the 
cerebrum  was  as  1  to  5*5.  In  the  healthy  adult  male  of  ordinary  weight,  the  encephalon 
weighs  fifty  ounces,  and  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum  is  as  1  to  8f. 
Mr.  Bradley  calls  attention  to  the  proportion  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum  in  this 
case,  stating  that  this  is  common  in  the  encephalon  of  idiots.  In  idiots,  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  generally  much  below  the  normal  standard ;  and,  in  the  case  reported  by  Bradley, 
the  proportionate  weight  of  the  encephalon  to  that  of  the  entire  body  is  even  greater  than 
in  the  healthy  adult.  This  ])oint,  however,  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  argument  against 
the  fact  that  congenital  idiocy  is  usually  attended  with  an  abnormally  small  development 
of  the  hemispheres.  Most  idiots  take  little  or  no  exercise;  they  are  under-sized,  and 
have  but  little  muscular  vigor ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
body  is  more  or  less  a  consequence  of  the  abnormal  cerebral  condition.  We  might  com- 
pare the  weight  of  the  body  in  Mr.  Bradley's  case  with  that  of  a  child  from  seven  to 
fourteen  years  of  age ;  and,  at  this  period  of  life,  according  to  the  tables  compiled  by 
Quain,  the  average  weight  of  the  encephalon  is  45*96  ounces,  for  the  male,  and  40*78 
ounces,  for  the  female. 

The  statements  just  made  with  regard  to  the  brains  of  idiots  refer  to  cases  charac- 
terized by  complete  absence  of  intelligence,  and  farthermore,  probably,  by  very  small 
development  of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  of  idiocy,  the  body 
being  of  ordinary  size,  in  which  the  weight  of  the  encephalon  is  little  if  any  below  the 
average.  L61ut  reports  several  cases  of  this  kind.  In  one  of  these,  a  deaf-mute  idiot, 
forty-three  years  of  ago,  a  little  above  the  ordinary  stature,  presenting  "  idiocy  of  the 
lowest  degree;  almost  no  sign  of  intelligence;  no  care  of  cleanliness,"  the  encephalon 
weighed  48-32  oz.  Other  cases  of  idiots  of  medium  stature  are  given,  in  which  the  brain 
weighed  but  little  less  than  the  normal  average.  In  the  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum 
BeportSy  London,  1876,  p.  19,  is  a  report  of  the  case  of  a  congenital  imbecile,  aged  thirty 
years,  height  five  feet  and  eight  inches,  died  of  phthisis,  whose  brain  weighed  70J  ot 
These  facts  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  subordinating  individual  observations  to  any  general 
rule,  and  this  is  particularly  marked  with  regard  to  the  brain,  the  structure  of  which  is 
so  complex  and  difficult  of  investigation. 
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Comparative  Development  of  the  Cerebrum  in  the  Lower  Animate. — It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  development  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  lower  animals  as 
compared  with  the  human  subject,  to  show  the  connection  of  the  hemispheres  with  intel- 
ligence. In  man,  the  cerebrum  presents  an  immense  preponderance  in  weight  over  other 
portions  of  the  encephalon ;  and,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  the  cerebrum  is  even  less 
in  weight  than  the  cerebellum.  In  man,  also,  not  only  the  relative  but  the  absolute 
weight  of  the  brain  is  greater  than  in  lower  animals,  with  but  two  exceptions.  Todd 
cites  a  number  of  observations  made  upon  the  brains  of  elephants,  in  which  the  weights 
ranged  from  nine  to  ten  pounds.  Rudolphi  gives  the  weight  of  the  encephalon  of  a  whale, 
seventy-five  feet  long,  as  considerably  over  five  pounds.  With  the  exception  of  these 
animals,  man  possesses  the  largest  brain  in  the  zoological  scale. 

Another  interesting  point  in  this  connection  is  the  development  of  cerebral  convolu- 
tions in  certain  animals,  by  which  the  relative  amount  of  gray  matter  is  increased.  In 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  is  smooth ;  but,  in  many  mam- 
malia, especially  in  those  remarkable  for  intelligence,  the  cerebrum  presents  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  convolutions,  as  it  does  in  the  human  subject. 

Comparing  the  relative  size  of  the  brain,  its  complexity  of  organization,  and  the 
increase  of  its  gray  substance  by  convolutions,  with  the  development  of  intelligence  in  the 
animal  scale,  it  is  so  evident  that  the  cerebrum  is  the  organ  presiding  over  the  intellectual 
faculties,  that  this  point  in  our  argument  seems  to  need  no  farther  discussion. 

Development  of  the  Cerebrum  in  Different  Saeee  of  Men  and  in  Different  Individuate, 
— It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition,  that,  in  the  different  races  of  men,  the  cere- 
brum is  developed  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  power ;  and,  in  different  individuals 
of  the  same  race,  the  same  general  rule  obtains.  Still,  this  law  presents  marked  excep- 
tions. Certain  brains  in  an  inferior  race  may  be  larger  than  the  average  in  the  superior 
race ;  and  it  is  frequently  observed  that  unusual  intellectual  vigor  is  coexistent  with  a 
small  brain,  and  the  reverse.  These  exceptions,  however,  do  not  take  away  fVom  the  force 
of  the  original  proposition.  As  regards  races,  the  rule  is  found  to  be  invariable,  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  observations  are  analyzed,  and  the  same  holds  true  in  comparing  a 
large  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  race.  Average  men  have  an  advantage  over 
average  women  of  about  six  ounces  of  cerebral  substance ;  and,  while  many  women  are 
far  superior  in  intellect  to  many  men,  such  instances  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
invalidate  the  general  law,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual  capacity  and  mental 
vigor  b  coincident  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  cerebral  substance.  If  we  accept  the 
view,  which  is  in  every  way  reasonable,  that  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres is  the  generator  of  the  mind,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  comparing  different  indi- 
viduals with  the  view  of  establishing  a  definite  relation  between  brain-substance  and 
intelligence,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  gray  matter ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  can 
be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  proper  training  and  exercise  develop  and  increase  the  vigor 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  thereby  the  broin  is  increased  in  power,  as  are  the 
muscles  under  analogous  conditions.  This  will  perhaps  explain  some  of  the  exceptions 
above  indicated  ;  but  on  additional  explanation  may  be  found  in  differences  in  the  quality 
of  brain-substance  in  different  individuals,  independently  of  the  size  of  the  cerebral  hem- 
ispheres. One  evidence  that  these  differences  in  the  quality  of  intellectual  working 
matter  exist  is,  that  some  small  brains  actually  accomplish  more  and  better  work  than 
some  large  brains.  This  fact  may  be  due  to  differences  in  training,  to  the  extraordinary? 
development  in  some  individuols  of  certain  qualities,  to  intensity  and  pertinacity  of  pur 
pose,  capacity  for  persistent  labor  in  certain  directions,  a  fortunate  direction  of  the  men- 
tal efforts,  opportunity  and  circumstances,  etc. ;  but,  aside  from  these  considerations,  it 
is  exceedingly  probable  that  there  are  important  individual  differences  in  the  quality  of 
generating  nervous  matter. 
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In  concludiDg  tliis  portion  of  oar  argument,  wo  present  a  table  of  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting series  of  observations  npon  the  comparative  weights  of  the  encephalon  in  the  Cauca- 
sian, the  negro,  and  the  intermediate  grades  produced  bj  the  union  of  the  two  racea.  The 
observations  in  this  table  are  hardlj  sufficient  in  number  to  establish  the  exact  relationB 
between  the  brains  in  the  different  grades  of  color,  but  thej  illustrate  points  of  peculiar 
interest  in  this  country,  where  the  blacks  are  so  numerous  and  where  the  union  of  the 
two  races,  white  and  black,  is  so  common.  We  also  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  well- 
authehticated  weights  of  the  encephalon  in  men  whose  intellectual  faculties  had  been 
observed  daring  life.  This  latter  list  we  have  prepared  with  great  care  and  have  intro- 
duced some  observations  not  found  in  most  works  upon  physiology.  In  estimating  the 
intellectual  power  of  individuals,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  exact  conclusions,  except  with 
regard  to  men  of  acknowledged  eminence.  Still,  the  statements  are  as  accurate  as  pos- 
sible and  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  Several  of  the  examples  given  in  this 
list  are  marked  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  mental  vigor  is  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  brain-substance. 

Wo  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the 
facial  angle  to  intelligence  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  different  races  of  men.  It  was 
proposed  by  Camper  to  take  the  angle  made  at  the  junction  of  two  lines,  one  drawn  from 
the  most  projecting  part  of  the  forehead  to  the  alveolsD  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw, 
•and  another  passing  horizontally  backward  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  first  line,  as 
the  facial  angle.  This  angle  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  measure  of  the  projection  of  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  Numerous  observations  upon  the  facial  angle  in  different 
races  were  made  by  Camper  and  by  other  physiologists  and  ethnologists.  They  show,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  angle  is  larger  in  man  than  in  any  of  the  inferior  animals  and  is 
largest  in  those  races  that  possess  the  greatest  development  of  intellectual  power. 


Ethjwlogical  Table,  derived  from  405  Autopsies  of  White  and  Negro  Brains.    Made 
under  the  Direction  0/ Surgeon  Ira  Russell,  11th  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
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Tahle  of  Weights  of  the  Encephalon,  in  ounces,  av.,  in  Individuals,,  in  some  of  whom  the 
Degree  of  Intelligence  is  more  or  less  accurately  known. 

Congenital  imbecile,  aged  30 ;  height  5  feet  8  inches  ;  died  of  phthisis  ( West  Riding  Lu- 
natic Asylum  Rqx>i%  London,  1876,  p.  19) 70*60  of. 

Bricklayer,  aged  88 ;  fair  intelligence,  but  could  neither  read  nor  write  (reported  by  Dr. 

James  Morris) 67*00  " 

Cuvier,  aged  68  (Archives  gSnerales  de  mSdecine,  1832) 64*8S  " 
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Abercrombie,  aged  68  (reported  by  Dr.  Adam  Hunter) 63'00  oe. 

Congenital  epileptic  idiot  (reported  by  Dr.  Tuke) 6000  '' 

Ruloff,  aged  63 ;  above  medium  stature;  executed  for  murder,  in  1871 ;  well  versed  in 
languages,   imagining  that  he  had  discovered  new  and  important  principles  in 

philology  (reported  by  Dr.  George  Burr) 5900  " 

James  Fisk,  Jr.,  aged  87  ;  killed  in  New  York,  in  1872  ;  illiterate,  but  said  to  possess 
great  executive  ability  ;  notorious  for  colossal  and  unscrupulous  financial  specula- 
tions (reported  by  Dr.  Marsh) • 5800  " 

Boy,  aged  18  ;  healthy  and  intelligent ;  died  from  injuries  caused  by  a  fall  (British  Medi- 

'  calJoumal,  Oct,  19,  1872) 5800  " 

Spurzhehn  (Medico^Chirurgiecd  Review,  1886) 5606  " 

Adult  man ;  an  idiot  since  two  years  of  age  (Wagner) 54'96  " 

Laborer,  aged  22  ;  died  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis  (Wagner) 63-79  " 

Daniel  Webster,  aged  70  (reported  by  Dr.  John  Jeffries) 63-60  " 

Celebrated  mathematician,  aged  64  ;  above  the  ordinary  stature  (Wagner) 63*41  " 

Agassiz,  aged  66  (reported  by  Dr.  M,  Wyman) 63*40  •" 

Executed  criminal,  aged  46 ;  medium  stature ;  of  less  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  un- 

culUvated  (L61ut) 6312  " 

Celebrated  clinical  professor,  aged  62 ;  medium  stature  (Wagner) 62*88  ** 

Mathematician  of  the  first  rank,  aged  78  ;  medium  stature  (Wagner) •  62*62  ** 

Executed  criminal,  aged  84 ;   rather  large  in  stature ;  ordinary  intelligence,  but  siugu- 

kr  and  somewhat  cultivated  (L61ut). 60*09  " 

Dupuytren,  aged  68  (Cruveilhier,  Husson,  and  Bouillaud) 49*68  " 

Day.laborer,  aged  49  (Wagner) 48*86  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  29 ;  medium  stature ;    of  scarcely  ordinary  intelligence  and 

unculUvated  (L61ut) 48*81  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  42 ;  a  little  above  medium  stature ;  intelligence  fine,  devel- 
oped, and  slightly  cultivated  (L6Iut) 48*81  " 

Idiot,  of  a  very  low  degree  of  intelligence,  aged  37 ;  a  little  above  medium  stature ; 

movements  very  active  (L61ut) 48*67  " 

Deaf-mute,  aged  43 ;  a  little  above  medium  stature ;  an  idiot,  of  the  lowest  degree  of 

intelligence  (L61ut) 48*82  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  46 ;    medium  stature ;    of  ordinary  intelligence,  uncultivated, 

but  proud  and  vivacious  (Lelut) 48*14  " 

Man,  slightly  imbecile,  aged  67 ;  medium  stature  (Lelut) 4814  " 

Man,  about  60  years  of  age  (Wagner) 4814  " 

Celebrated  philologist,  aged  64 ;  5  feet  7i  inches  tall  (Wagner) 47*90  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  34  ;  small  stature ;  intelligence  developed  and  cultivated  (Lelut).  47*79  " 

Man,  about  24  years  of  age ;  died  of  aortic  insufficiency  (Wagner) 47*69  " 

Day-laborer,  aged  61  (Wagner) 47*44  ** 

Man,  34  years  of  age  ;  died  of  pneumonia  (Wagner) 47*26  " 

Brigand  and  assassin,  aged  32  ;  beheaded  (Wagner) 46*91  " 

Idiot  of  the  lowest  degree  of  intelligence,  aged  24  ;  medium  stature  (L61ut) 46*66  ** 

Executed  criminal,  aged  27 ;  medium  stature ;  of  ordinary  and  uncultivated  intelligence 

(L61ut) 46*21  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  40;  at  least  of  medium  stature;  intelligence  developed  and 

cultivated  (L61ut) 46*21  " 

Railroad  laborer,  aged  23  (Wagner) 46*21  ** 

Executed  criminal,  aged  29  ;  intelligence  hardly  ordinary,  and  uncultivated  (L^lut) 46*60  " 

Wood-cutter,  aged  57  ;  died  of  vertebral  caries  (Wagner) 44*90  " 

Idiot,  below  the  condition  of  a  brute  ;  aged  39  (Lelut) 44*30  " 

Imbecile,  with  difficulty  in  movements;  aged  67;  intelligence  correct,  notwithstand- 
ing its  slight  development  (L^lut) 43*56  ** 

Man,  84  years  of  age ;  died  of  phthisis  (Wagner) 48*38  " 

Celebrated  mineralogist,  aged  77  ;  above  medium  stature  (Wagner) 43*24  " 

Executed  criminal,  aged  31 ;  small  stature ;  intelligence  mobile  and  exaggerated  (L61ut)  .  42*04  *' 
Upholsterer,  aged  60  ;  died  of  phthisis  (Wagner) 40*91  " 
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Imbecile,  aged  23 ;  large  stature  (L^lut) 881W  oi 

Idiot,  of  the  lowest  degree  of  intelligence ;  aged  46 ;  medium  stature  (L^lut) 86'86  *^ 

Man,  46  years  of  age ;  idiocy  very  profound ;  very  large  stature  (L^lut). 86*16  " 

Man,  44  years  of  age;  idiocy  very  profound ;  a  little  below  medium  stature  (L^lut) 84*89  ** 

In  compiling  the  foregoing  table,  we  have  in  every  instance  consalted  the  authentic 
reports  of  the  weights  of  the  brain  and  have  reduced  them  all  to  ounces  av.  with  the 
greatest  care.  This  was  found  necessary,  on  account  of  the  important  discrepancies  in 
the  reports  quoted  by  different  physiological  authors,  especially  as  regards  the  brains  of 
Cuvier,  Webster,  and  Dupuytren.  We  believe  that  our  figures  are  absolutely  correct 
The  weights  of  the  brains  of  Cromwell  (82*29  oz.)  and  of  Byron  (79  oz.)  are  stated  by 
some  writers,  but  there  can  be  hardly  any  question  that  the  accounts  are  grossly  exagger- 
ated. A  careful  study  of  the  weights  given  in  the  table  shows  the  impossibility  of  ap- 
plying to  individuals  an  absolute  rule  that  the  greatest  brain-power  is  connected  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  brain-substance.  The  men  of  acknowledged  intellectual  ability  in 
the  table  are,  Cnvier,  Abercrombie,  Spurzheim,  Webster,  Agassiz,  Dupuytren,  and  those 
cited  by  Wagner  as  celebrated  mathematicians,  professors,  etc.  An  imbecile,  a  brick- 
layer, Cuvier,  and  Abercrombie  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  regards  the  weight  of 
the  brain ;  but  above  Webster  and  Dupuytren,  are  Ruloff,  Fisk,  two  idiots,  a  boy  thirteen 
years  old,  and  a  common  laborer.  Far  down  in  the  list,  is  a  celebrated  mineralogist, 
whoso  brain  is  at  least  six  ounces  below  the  average.  The  advanced  age  of  the  person 
referred  to  (seventy-seven  years)  would  not  account  for  the  small  weight  of  the  brain, 
although  the  weight  is  undoubtedly  diminished  in  old  persons.  We  are  not  surprised, 
then,  in  the  tables  based  upon  observations  of  thousands  of  healthy  brains  of  men  not  re- 
markable for  great  intellect,  to  find  many  between  fifty-five  and  sixty  ounces  in  weight 

As  the  general  result  of  all  the  observations  upon  the  human  subject,  while  we  admit 
that  intellectual  vigor  is  in  general  coincident  with  large  development  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  there  are  certainly  many  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule  when  it  is  applied 
to  individuals. 

Location  of  the  Faculty  of  Articulute  Language  in  a  BeMricted  Portion  of  the  Ante- 
rior Cerehral  Lohes, — Physiologists  are  often  slow  to  accept  important  facts  bearing  directly 
upon  the  functions  of  parts,  drawn  exclusively  from  pathology,  especially  when  these 
facts  are  not  capable  of  demonstration  by  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals;  and  per^ 
haps  this  is  due  to  a  certain  distrust  of  the  accuracy  of  pathological  researches  as  com- 
pared with  the  exact  results  of  well-executed  experimental  observations.  As  regards  tho 
faculty  of  speech,  however,  our  study  must  be  confined  to  man,  the  only  animal  capable 
of  articulate  language,  and  our  data  are  drawn  exclusively  from  pathology.  Some  physio- 
logical writers  are  still  disposed  to  regard  tho  location  of  the  faculty  of  speech  as  not 
definitively  settled;  but,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  pathology  of  aphasia,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  point  in  the  physiology  of  tho  brain  more  exactly  determined 
than  that  tho  faculty  of  speech  is  located  in  a  well-defined  and  restricted  portion  pf  the 
anterior  lobes.  This  is  the  more  interesting  and  important,  as  it  is  the  only  sharply- 
defined  faculty  that  has  been  accurately  located  in  a  distinct  portion  of  the  brain. 

Aphasia  is  a  pathological  condition  in  which  the  subject  is  deprived,  more  or  less 
completely,  of  the  power  of  language,  spoken  or  written.  This  definition  includes  not 
alone  those  cases  in  which  patients  are  unable  to  express  ideas  by  speech,  but  cases  in 
which  tho  idea  of  language  is  lost  and  there  is  agraphia,  or  inability  to  express  ideas  in 
writing.  Certain  cases  of  this  disease  present  loss  of  speech  because  the  subject  is  inca- 
pable of  coordinating  tho  muscles  used  in  articulation.  The  patient  has  a  clear  idea  of 
language  and  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  is  able  to  write  perfectly  well.  In  other 
cases,  the  patient  can  neitiier  speak  nor  express  ideas  in  writing.  In  these,  the  idea  of 
language  is  lost.  In  both  of  these  varieties  of  the  disease,  the  difficulty  is  either  in  the 
organ  presiding  over  the  faculty  of  speech  or  in  the  connections  of  this  organ  with  the 
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mosdes  concerned  in  articnlation.  Thus  regarded,  aphasia  does  not  include  aphonia  from 
laryngeal  disease,  or  loss  of  speech  such  as  is  observed  frequently  in  hysteria,  in  the  in- 
sane, who  sometimes  refuse  to  speak  from  pure  obstinacy,  or  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the 
parts  immediately  concerned  in  articnlation.  The  whole  history  of  the  disease  points  to 
a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  which  presides  over  the  faculty  of  speech. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  location  of  the  nerve-centre  presiding  exclusively  over  speech, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  power  of  articulate  language  as  a  distinct 
faculty ;  and  this  is  done  by  cases  of  disease  in  which  this  faculty  seems  to  be  lost,  the 
general  mental  condition  being  unaffected.  Passing  over  the  passages  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  power  of  speech  is  sometimes  lost,  and  even 
some  writers  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  who  connected  this  difficulty  with 
lesions  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  we  come  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Marc  Dax, 
who,  in  1836,  read  a  paper  before  the  medical  congress  at  Montpellier,  in  which  he  indicat- 
ed impairment  or  loss  of  speech  in  one  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  right  hemiplegia.  Dax 
concluded,  from  these  observations,  that  the  faculty  of  articulate  language  occupies  the 
left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  This  memoir,  however,  attracted  but  little  attention, 
until  1861,  when  the  discussion  was  renewed  by  Broca;  and,  since  then,  numerous  cases 
of  aphasia  with  lesion  of  the  left  anterior  lobe  have  been  reported  by  various  writers.  In 
1863,  M.  G.  Dax,  a  son  of  Marc  Dax,  limited  the  lesion  to  the  anterior  and  middle  portion 
of  the  left  anterior  lobe.  It  was  farther  stated,  by  Broca  and  Hughlings  Jackson,  to  bo 
that  portion  of  the  brain  nourished  by  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery.  According  to 
recent  observers,  the  most  frequent  lesion  in  aphasia  is  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  left 
middle  cerebral  artery,  particularly  the  lobe  of  the  insula,  or  the  island  of  Reil ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  this  part  is  found  only  in  man  and  monkeys,  being  in  the  latter 
very  slightly  developed.  While  we  must  agree  with  most  authors  in  the  statement  that 
the  organ  of  language  cannot  be  absolutely  restricted  to  these  parts,  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  they  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of  lesion  in  aphasia. 

While  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  cerebral  lesion  in  aphasia  involves  the  left  anterior 
lobe  in  the  great  m^ority  of  cases,  there  are  several  instances  in  which  the  right  lobe 
alone  is  affected ;  and  this  has  led  physiologists  and  pathologists  to  deny  the  absolute 
location  of  the  organ  of  language  upon  the  left  side.  Even  if  we  reject  a  certain  number  of 
cases  of  aphasia  with  the  brain-lesion  limited  to  the  right  side,  in  which  we  may  suppose 
that  the  post-mortem  examinations  were  incomplete,  or  the  impairment  of  speech  was 
due,  perhaps,  to  simple  paralysis  of  muscles,  we  must  admit  that,  in  a  few  instances, 
aphasia  has  followed  iiyury  or  disease  of  the  brain  upon  the  right  side.  Aside  from 
the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  arteries,  which  seem  to  furnish  a  greater  amount  of 
blood  to  the  left  hemisphere,  it  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  voluntary  movements  are  con- 
cerned, the  rif^ht  hand,  foot,  eye,  etc.,  are  used  in  preference  to  the  left ;  and  that  the 
motor  functions  of  the  left  hemisphere  are  superior  in  activity  to  those  of  the  right.  It 
would  be  interestinpr,  then,  to  note  the  physical  peculiarities  of  persons  affected  with  left 
hemiplegia  and  aphasia.  Dr.  Bateman  quotes  two  cases  of  aphasia  dependent  upon  lesion 
of  the  rijrht  side  of  the  brain  and  consequent  left  hemiplegia,  in  which  the  persons  were 
left-handed ;  and  these,  few  as  they  are,  are  interesting,  as  showing  that  a  person  may  use 
the  right  side  of  the  brain  in  speech,  as  in  the  other  motor  functions.  In  this  connection, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that,  although  most  anatomists  have  failed  to  find  any 
marked  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres,  Dr.  Boyd  has  shown 
by  an  "  examination  of  nearly  two  hundred  cases  at  St.  Marylebone,  in  which  the  hemi- 
spheres were  weighed  separately,  that  almost  invariably  the  weight  of  the  left  exceeded 
that  of  the  right  by  at  least  the  eighth  of  an  ounce."  To  conclude  our  citations  of  patho- 
logical facts  bearing  upon  the  location  in  the  brain  of  the  organ  of  speech,  we  may  refer 
to  an  account,  by  Dr.  Broadbent,  of  the  brain  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  woman.  In  this  case 
the  brain  was  found  to  be  of  about  the  usual  weight,  but  the  left  third  frontal  convolu- 
tion was  of  "  comparatively  small  size  and  simple  character." 
45 
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Taking  into  oonsideration  all  of  the  pathological  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject,  it 
seems  certain  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  persons,  the  organ  or  part  presiding  o?er 
the  faculty  of  articulate  language  is  situated  at  or  near  the  third  frontal  con?oliition 
and  the  island  of  Keil  in  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  mainly  in  the 
parts  nourished  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery.  In  some  few  instances,  the  organ  seems 
to  be  located  in  the  corresponding  part  upon  the  right  side.  It  is  possible  that,  origi- 
nally, both  sides  preside  over  speech,  and  the  superiority  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  brain 
over  the  right  and  its  more  constant  use  by  preference  in  rigbt-handed  persons  may 
lead  to  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  functions  of  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  in  connection 
with  speech,  simply  from  disuse.  This  view,  however,  is  hypothetical,  but  it  b  rendered 
probable  by  certain  considerations,  among  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  state- 
ment by  Longet,  that  "  one  cerebral  hemisphere  in  a  healthy  condition  may  suffice  for 
the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  the  external  senses."  In  support  of  this  statement, 
Longet  cites  several  cases  of  serious  injury  of  one  hemisphere  without  impairment  of 
the  intellect.  In  what  is  called  the  ataxic  form  of  aphasia,  the  idea  and  memory  of 
words  remain,  and  there  is  simply  loss  of  speech  from  inability  to  coordinate  the  mus- 
cles concerned  in  articulate  language.  Patients  affected  m  this  way  cannot  speak  but 
can  write  with  ease  and  correctness.  In  the  amnesic  form  of  the  disease,  the  idea  and 
memory  of  language  are  lost ;  patients  cannot  speak,  and  are  affected  with  agraphia,  or 
inability  to  write.  In  cases  in  which  hemiplegia  is  marked,  the  aphasia  is  usually  of  the 
ataxic  form ;  while,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  hemiplegia,  the  aphasia  is  generallj 
amnesic. 

TJie  Cerebellum. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  as  far  as 
these  are  known,  to  enter  into  a  fuU  description  of  its  anatomical  characters.  The 
points,  in  this  connection,  that  are  most  interesting  to  us  as  physiologists  are  the  follow- 
ing :  the  division  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum  into  gray  and  white  matter ;  the 
connection  between  the  colls  and  fibres ;  the  connection  of  the  fibres  with  the  cerebrum, 
and  with  the  prolongations  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  the  passage  of  fibres 
between  the  two  lateral  lobes.  These  points,  therefore,  will  be  the  only  ones  that  will 
engage  our  attention. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  treating  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  encephalon,  the  cere- 
bellum, situated  beneath  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  weighs  about  5*2  ounces 
av.  in  the  male,  and  4*7  ounces  in  the  female.  The  proportionate  weight  to  that  of  the 
cerebrum  is  as  1  to  8f  in  the  male,  and  as  1  to  8i^  in  the  female.  It  is  separated  from 
the  cerebrum  by  a  strong  process  of  the  dura  mater,  called  the  tentorium.  Like  the 
cerebrum,  the  cerebellum  presents  an  external  layer  of  gray  matter,  the  interior  being 
formed  of  white,  or  fibrous  nerve-tissue.  The  amount  of  the  gray  substance  is  very 
much  increased  by  numerous  fine  convolutions  and  is  farther  extended  by  the  penetra- 
.  tion,  from  the  surface,  of  arborescent  processes  of  gray  matter.  Near  the  centre  of  each 
lateral  lobe,  embedded  in  the  white  substance,  is  an  irregularly-dentated  mass  of  cellular 
matter,  called  the  corpus  dentatum.  The  cerebellar  convolutions  are  more  numerous  and 
the  gray  substance  is  deeper  than  in  the 'cerebrum  ;  and  these  convolutions  are  present  in 
many  of  the  inferior  animals  in  which  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  smooth. 

The  cerebellum  consists  of  two  lateral  hemispheres,  more  largely  developed  in  man 
than  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  a  median  lobe.  The  hemispheres  are  subdivided  into 
smaller  lobes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe.  Beneath  the  cerebellum,  bounded  in 
front  and  below  by  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons,  laterally  by  the  superior  peduncles, 
and  superiorly  by  the  cerebellum  itself,  is  a  lozenge-shaped  cavity,  called  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. The  crura,  or  peduncles,  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  direction  of  the 
fibres. 

The  structure  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  convolutions  presents  certain  pecoliarities. 
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bifl  portion  is  (Hvided  qmtQ  distiDclly  into  an  internal  and  an  external  larcr.  Tho  inter 
[jlflj  laver  pres^ents  an  exceedingly  duUcate  net-work  of  doe  norve-tibres,  which  pass  ^ 

he  colls  of  the  external  Ujor.  In  tho  plexus  of  anastomosing  fibres,  are  found  numct 
tons  bodies  like  free  nuclei,  called  by  Robin,  myeJocytes,  The  external  layer  is  sonic 
1  vrhat  like  the  external  layer  of  gray  sabstauee  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrnui 
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ad  ii  more  or  less  sharply  diviilcd  into  two  or  more  secondary  layers.  The  most  exter- 
l  portion  of  this  layer  contains  a  few  small  nerve^cellni  and  tine  filamenta  of  connective 
ae ;  and  the  re»*t  of  the  layer  contains  a  great  number  of  large  celb,  rounded  or 
ftd^  with  two  or  tliree^  and  sometimes^  though  rarely,  four  prolongations.  The  mride 
aoeetion  between  tho  nerve-cells  and  the  fibres  has  already  been  described  under 
bead  of  the  general  structure  of  the  nervous  system. 


CourH  qf  the  A'5r«  in  the  Cereheltum.  ^-^oat  anatomical  writers  give  a  very  simple 
description  of  the  cxmrse  of  the  nerve^fibres  in  the  cerebellum.  From  the  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  convolutions  and  their  prolongations^  the  libres  converge  to  form  finally  the 
three  crura,  or  peduncles  on  each  side.  The  superior  peduncles  pass  forward  and  up- 
ward to  the  crura  cerebri  and  the  optic  thalamic  Thetiie  connect  the  cerebellum  with  the 
cerebrum.  Beneath  the  tubercular  quadrigemina,  some  of  these  fibres  decussate  with  the 
corf<esponding  fibres  upon  the  opposite  side;  so  that  certain  of  the  fibre-s  of  the  superior 
pedunclc£  pass  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  cjerebrura^  and  others  pass  to  the  cere- 
bral hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  middle  peduncles  arise  from  the  lateral  heraispheres  of  the  cerebellum-^  pass  to 
[  llie  pons  Varolii,  where  they  decussate^  connecting  togetlior  the  two  sides  of  the  cere- 
^belhim. 

The  inferior  pedunclea  pass  to  tl)e  medulla  oblongata  and  are  continoons  with  the 
reJ9tiforro  bodie^^  which,  in  tumi  are  continuations  chiefly  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
pinal  cord. 
From  the  above  sketch,  the  physiological  sipnificanee  of  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
irs  from  the  most  reliable  and  generally-accepted  anatomical  inTeatigalioiia)  is 
V  eviclcnt.     By  the  superior  peduncles,  the  cerebellum  is  connected,  ii  iN  all 
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of  the  encephalic  ganglia,  with  the  cerebrum ;  by  the  middle  peduncles,  the  two  lateral 
halves  of  the  cerebellum  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other ;  and,  by  the  inferior 
peduncles,  the  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 
We  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  study  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  that  its  connection 
with  the  posterior  white  columns  of  the  cord  is  a  point  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

General  Properties  of  the  Cerehellum, — There  is  now  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
physiologists,  with  regard  to  the  general  properties  of  the  cerebellum.  Flourens,  who 
made  the  first  elaborate  and  satisfactory  observations  upon  the  cerebellum  in  living 
animals,  noted,  in  all  of  his  experiments,  that  lesion  or  irritation  of  the  cerebellum 
alone  produced  neither  pain  nor  convnlsions ;  and  the  same  results  have  foUowed  the 
observations  of  all  modern  physiologists  who  have  investigated  this  question  practically. 
We  have  ourselves  frequently  exposed  and  mutilated  the  cerebellum  in  pigeons  and  have 
never  observed  any  evidence  of  excitability  or  sensibility.  From  these  facts,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  cerebellum  is  inexcitable  and  insensible  to  direct  stimulation,  at  least 
as  far  as  has  been  shown  by  direct  observations.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
future  experiments  may  reverse  this  generally -received  opinion ;  particularly  in  view  of 
the  recent  observations  of  Fritsch  and  Hitzig,  already  cited,  which  show  that  cei:tain 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  are  excitable,  and  that  the  excitability  of  the  encephalic  centres 
rapidly  disappears  in  living  animals,  as  the  result  of  pain  and  haemorrhage.  We  should 
note,  also,  the  experiments  of  Budge,  who  observed  movements  in  the  testicles  and  vasa 
deferentio,  in  males,  and  in  the  comua  of  the  uterus  and  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in  females, 
following  irritation  of  the  cerebellum. 

Functions  of  the   Cerebellum. 

There  are  still  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  among  physiologists,  with  regard  to 
the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  the  experiments  upon  the 
lower  animals,  though  in  themselves  sufficiently  definite,  are  apparently  contradicted  by 
pathological  observations  upon  the  human  subject.  There  should  be  no  such  discrep- 
ancy between  well-conducted  experiments  and  carefully-observed  cases  of  disease  or 
injury ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  present  no  essential  differ- 
ences in  different  animals,  at  least  in  man,  the  mammalia,  and  birds.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  physiologist,  by  carefully  analyzing  and  correcting  the  results  obtained 
by  direct  experimentation  and  by  applying  to  the  study  of  pathological  observations  the 
facts  elicited  by  these  experiments,  to  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  real  or  apparent  con- 
tradictions ;  for,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  there  are  no  exceptions  to 
the  laws  to  which  the  functions  of  similar  classes  of  animals  are  subordinated;  and 
observations  and  experiments,  apparently  discordant,  will  always  be  found,  as  our  posi- 
tive knowledge  advances,  to  present  differences  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  phe- 
nomena have  been  observed.  To  apply  this  idea  to  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  it  is  impossible  for  this  organ  to  preside  directly  and  exclusively 
over  muscular  coSrdination  in  birds  and  the  inferior  mammals,  and,  in  man,  to  pos- 
sess different  functions.  With  regard  to  the  cerebrum,  man  possesses,  not  only  a  higher 
degree  of  development  of  certain  intellectual  faculties  than  the  inferior  animals,  but  is 
endowed  with  others,  such  as  the  power  of  articulate  language.  But,  in  man  and  in  the 
higher  orders  of  animals,  the  general  properties  and  functions  of  the  muscular  system  are 
essentially  the  same.  To  take  one  of  the  most  generally-accepted  views  of  the  functions 
of  the  cerebellum,  if  this  be  the  centre  for  muscular  coordination  in  birds  and  mammals, 
it  has  the  same  office  in  man,  although  it  may  possess  additional  functions  not  found 
lower  in  the  scale  of  animal  life.  Keeping  in  view,  then,  the  desirability  of  bringing 
into  accord  the  results  of  experiments  and  of  pathological  observations,  we  shall  first 
study  carefully  the  phenomena  which  follow  iiyury  or  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum  in 
the  lower  animals. 
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Extirpation  of  the  Cerebellum  in  the  lower  Animals, — In  birds,  and  in  certain  mam- 
mals in  which  the  operation  has  been  successful,  the  more  or  less  complete  extirpation 
of  the  cerebellum  is  followed  by  well-marked  phenomena,  which  present  always  the  same 
character  bat  are  somewhat  differently  interpreted  by  various  experimenters.  Experi- 
ments of  this  kind  were  first  made  by  Flonrens ;  and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations 
has  never  been  successfully  controverted,  whatever  may  have  been  said  of  his  physiolo- 
gical deductions.  Indeed,  there  are  few  if  any  important  points  in  the  phenomena  fol- 
lowing partial  or  complete  removal  of  the  cerebellum  that  escaped  the  attention  of  this 
most  accurate  observer. 

Laying  aside,  for  the  present,  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, we  may  quote  the  following  phenomena  noted  by  Flourens  and  by  all  who  have 
repeated  his  observations  upon  the  cerebellum : 

**  I  extirpated  the  cerebellum  by  successive  layers  in  a  pigeon.  During  the  removal 
of  the  first  layers,  there  only  appeared  slight  feebleness  and  want  of  harmony  in  the 
movements. 

**  At  the  middle  layers,  there  was  manifested  an  almost  universal  agitation,  although 
there  was  not  added  any  sign  of  convulsion ;  the  animal  executed  sudden  and  disordered 
movements ;  it  heard  and  saw. 

**  On  the  removal  of  the  last  layers,  the  animal,  the  faculty  of  jumping,  flying,  walk- 
ing, and  maintaining  the  erect  position  being  more  and  more  disturbed  by  the  preceding 
mutilations,  lost  this  faculty  entirely. 

**  Placed  on  the  back,  it  was  not  able  to  recover  itself.  Far  from  resting  calm  and 
steady,  as  occurs  in  pigeons  deprived  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  it  became  vainly  and  contin- 
ually agitated,  but  it  never  moved  in  a  firm  and  definite  manner. 

**  For  example,  it  saw  a  blow  with  which  it  was  threatened,  wished  to  avoid  it,  made 
a  thousand  efforts  to  avoid  it,  but  did  not  succeed.  If  it  were  placed  on  its  back,  it  would 
not  rest,  exhausted  itself  in  vain  efforts  to  get  up,  and  finished  by  remaining  in  that  posi- 
tion in  spite  of  itself. 

"  Finally,  volition,  sensation,  perception,  persisted ;  the  possibility  of  making  general 
motements  persisted  also ;  but  the  coordination  of  ths  movements  in  regular  and  definite 
acts  of  locomotion  was  lost.^^ 

The  above  are  the  phenomena  observed  after  total  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum. 
Voluntary  movement,  seosation,  general  sensibility,  and  the  special  senses,  seem  to  be 
intact ;  but  there  is  always  a  loss  of  the  power  of  equilibrium,  and  the  movements  exe- 
cuted are  never  regular,  efficient,  and  coordinate.  Flourens  farther  states  that  animals 
operated  upon  in  tliis  way  retain  their  intellectual  and  perceptive  faculties. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  now  to  note  the  effects  of  partial  removal  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, as  these  bear  directly  upon  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  this  organ  in  the  human 
subject,  in  which  its  disorganization  is  very  rarely  complete.  We  may  illustrate  this, 
also,  by  citing  two  of  Flourens's  typical  experiments : 

**  L  I  removed  by  successive  layers,  all  of  the  upper  half  of  the  cerebellum  in  a 
young  cock. 

*'  The  animal  immediately  lost  all  stability,  all  regularity  in  its  movements ;  and  its 
tottering  and  bizarre  mode  of  progression  reminded  one  entirely  of  the  gmt  in  alcoholic 
intoxication. 

"  Four  days  after,  the  eciuilibrium  was  less  disturbed,  and  the  progression  was  more 
firm  and  assured. 

"  Fifteen  days  after,  the  equilibrium  was  completely  restored. 

"  II.  I  removed,  in  a  pigeon,  a1x)ut  the  half  of  the  cerebellum ;  and  I  removed  this 
organ  completely  in  a  fowl. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  the  pigeon  had  regained  its  equilibrium ;  the  fowl 
did  not  regain  it  at  all :  the  latter  lived  nevertheless  for  more  than  four  months  after 
the  operation." 
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These  important  observations  we  have  repeatedly  confinned,  and  we  have  in  our  pos- 
session the  encephalon  of  a  pigeon  which  recovered  completely  after  removal  of  abont 
two-thirds  of  the  cerebellum,  the  animal  first  presenting  marked  deficiency  in  coordi- 
nating power. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  observed  in  experiments  upon  the  cerebellum  in  birds,  and 
they  have  been  extended  by  Flourens  and  others  to  certain  mammals,  as  young  cats, 
dogs,  moles,  mice,  etc.  Our  own  experiments,  which  have  been  very  numerous  duiiug 
the  last  fifteen  years,  are  simply  repetitions  of  those  of  Flourens,  and  the  results  have 
been  the  same  without  exception. 

The  only  difficulties  in  operatiog  upon  the  cerebellum  arise  from  haemorrhage  and 
the  danger  of  ii^uring  the  medulla  oblougata.  The  skull  is  exposed  by  slitting  up  the 
scalp,  and  the  calvarium  is  removed  in  its  posterior  portion,  penetrating  just  above  the 
upper  insertion  of  the  cervical  muscles.  It  is  well  to  leave  a  strip  of  bone  in  the  median 
line,  thereby  avoiding  haemorrhage  from  the  great  venous  sinus,  although  this  precaution 
is  not  essential.  The  cerebellum  is  thus  exposed  and  may  be  removed  in  part  or  entirely, 
by  a  delicate  scalpel  or  forceps,  when  the  characteristic  phenomena  just  described  are 
observed.  Animals  operated  upon  in  this  way  feel  the  sense  of  hunger  and  attempt  to 
eat,  but,  when  the  movements  are  very  irregular,  they  are  unable  to  take  food.  We 
have  frequently  compared  the  phenomena  presented  after  removal  of  the  cerebellum  with 
the  movements  of  a  pigeon  intoxicated  by  forcing  down  the  oesophagus  a  little  bread 
impregnated  with  alcohol,  and  they  present  a  striking  similarity. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  actual  results  obtained  by  different  experi- 
menters, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  all  of  the  observations  made  upon  the  lower  animals. 
The  phenomena  observed  by  Flourens  have  been  in  the  main  confirmed  by  Fod^ra, 
Bouillaud,  Magendie,  Wagner,  Lussana,  Dalton,  Vulpian,  Mitchell,  Onimus,  and  many 
others.  Certain  of  these  authors  differ  from  Flourens  in  their  ideas  concerning  the  func- 
tions of  the  cerebellum,  while  they  admit  the  accuracy  of  his  observations. 

We  shall  eliminate  from  the  present  discussion  the  experiments  made  upon  animals  low 
in  the  scale,  such  as  frogs  and  fishes  (although,  in  some  of  these,  the  results  are  in  accord 
with  the  observations  just  cited  upon  birds  and  mammals),  and  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  observed  after  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum  in  animals 
in  which  the  muscular  and  nervous  arrangement  is  like  that  of  the  human  subject.  The 
results  of  this  mutilation  are  as  definite,  distinct,  and  invariable,  as  in  any  experiments 
upon  living  animals,  and,  taken  by  themselves,  they  lead  inevitably  to  but  one  conclusion. 

When  the  greatest  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cerebellum  is  removed  from  a  bird  or  a 
mammal,  the  animal  being,  before  the  operation,  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition  and  no 
other  parts  being  injured,  there  are  no  phenomena  constantly  and  invariably  observed 
except  certain  modifications  of  the  voluntary  movements.  The  intelligence,  general  and 
special  sensibility,  the  involuntary  movements,  and  the  simple  faculty  of  voluntary  motion, 
remain.  The  movements  are  always  exceedingly  irregular  and  incoordinate ;  the  animal 
cannot  maintain  its  equilibrium ;  and,  on  account  of  th«  impossibility  of  making  regular 
movements,  it  cannot  feed.  This  want  of  equilibrium  and  of  the  power  of  coordinating 
the  muscles  of  the  general  voluntary  system  causes  the  animal  to  assume  the  most  absurd 
and  remarkable  postures,  which,  to  one  accustomed  to  these  experiments,  are  entirely 
characteristic.  Call  this  want  of  equilibration,  of  coordination,  of  "muscular  sense,"  an 
indication  of  vertigo,  or  what  we  will,  the  fact  remains,  that  regular  and  coordinate  mus- 
cular action  in  standing,  walking,  or  flying,  is  impossible,  although  voluntary  power 
remains.  It  is  well  known  that  many  muscular  acts  are  more  or  less  automatic,  as  in 
standing,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  walking.  These  acts,  as  well  as  nearly  all  voluntary 
movements,  require  a  certain  coordination  of  the  muscles,  and  this,  and  this  alone,  is 
abolished  by  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  true  that  destruction  of  the  semicir- 
cular canals  of  the  internal  ear  produces  analogous  disorders  of  movement,  but  this  is  the 
only  mutilation,  except  division  of  the  anterior  white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  which 
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produces  any  thing  resembling  the  results  of  cerebellar  injury.  Certain  important  coordi- 
nate muscular  movements  are  well  known  to  be  dependent  upon  distinct  nerve-centres. 
The  acts  of  respiration  are  presided  over  exclusively  by  the  medulla  oblongata.  Deglutition 
probably  has  its  distinct  nerve-centre,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  the  eyes.  The  centre 
regulating  the  coordinate  movements  in  speech  is  situated  in  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes. 
None  of  these  peculiar  movements  are  affected  by  extirpation  of  the  cerebellum. 

If  there  be  a  distinct  nerve-centre  which  presides  over  the  coordination  of  the  general 
voluntary  movements,  experiments  upon  the  higher  classes  of  animals  show  that  this 
centre  is  situated  in  the  cerebellum.  It  may  be  either  in  the  entire  cerebellum  or  in  a 
certain  jiortion  of  this  organ,  but,  if  it  be  confined  to  a  restricted  part,  this  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  If  the  cerebellum  preside  over  coordination,  as  a  physiological  neces- 
sity, the  centre  must  be  connected  by  nerves  with  the  general  muscular  system.  If  this 
connection  exist,  a  complete  interruption  of  the  avenue  of  communication  between  the 
cerebellum  and  the  muscles,  we  should  naturally  expect,  would  be  followed  by  loss  of 
coordinating  power.  From  the  anatomical  connections  of  the  cerebellum,  it  appears  that 
the  only  communication  between  this  organ  and  the  general  system  is  through  the  pos- 
terior white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  have  seen  that  these  colunms  are  not  for 
the  transmission  of  the  general  sensory  impressions,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  convey  to  the  encephalon  the  so-called  muscular  sense.  As  regards  general 
sensibility  and  voluntary  motion,  we  cannot  ascribe  any  function  to  the  posterior  white 
columns,  except  that,  when  they  are  divided  at  several  points,  we  invariably  have  want 
of  coordination  of  the  general  muscular  system.  When  the  posterior  white  columns  are 
disorganized  in  the  human  subject,  we  have  loss  or  impairment  of  coordinating  power,  even 
though  the  general  sensibility  be  not  affected,  as  in  the  disease  called  locomotor  ataxia. 

Confining  ourselves  still  to  the  interpretation  of  experiments  upon  living  animals,  and 
leaving  for  subsequent  consideration  the  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of  disease  or  iiyury 
of  the  cerebellum  in  the  human  subject,  we  are  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 

There  is  a  necessity  for  coordination  of  the  movements  of  the  general  voluntary  system 
of  muscles,  by  means  of  a  nerve-centre  or  centres. 

Whatever  other  functions  the  cerebellum  may  have,  it  acts  as  the  centre  presiding 
over  e<iuilibration  and  general  muscular  coordination. 

Tlie  cerebellum  has  its  nervous  connections  with  the  general  muscular  system  through 
the  posterior  white  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  fact  which  is  capable  both  of  anatomical 
and  physiological  demonstration. 

If  the  cerebellum  be  extirpated,  there  is  loss  of  coordinating  power;  and,  if  the  pos- 
terior white  columns  of  the  cord  be  completely  divided,  destroying  the  communication 
between  tlie  cerebellum  and  the  general  system,  there  is  also  loss  of  coordinating  power. 

When  a  small  portion  only  of  the  cerebellum  is  removed,  there  is  slight  disturbance 
of  coordination,  and  the  disordered  movements  are  marked  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  injury  to  the  cerebellum. 

Aft^r  extirpation  of  even  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  cerebellum,  the  disturbances  in 
coordination  immediately  following  the  operation  may  disappear,  and  the  animal  may 
entirely  recover,  without  any  regeneration  of  the  extirpated  nerve-substance.  This  im- 
portant fact  enables  us  to  understand  how,  in  certain  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum  in 
the  human  subject,  when  the  disorganization  of  the  nerve-tissue  is  slow  and  gradual,  there 
may  never  be  any  disorder  in  the  movements. 

We  present  the  above  conclusions,  as  in  our  own  mind  positive  and  definite.  It  is 
proper  to  state,  however,  that  the  definition  of  the  function  of  the  cerebellum  is  one  of 
the  points  stated  by  many  physiological  authors  as  doubtful  and  unsettled  ;  and  this  is  so, 
mainly  because  some  writers  have  been  unable  to  harmonize  the  experimental  facts  above 
detailed,  with  cases  of  disease  or  iiyury  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  human  subject.  We 
conceive  that  this  has  fre<]uently  been  due  to  an  imperfect  study  of  the  pathological  facts, 
which  wo  now  propose  to  discuss. 
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Pathological  Facts  hearing  upon  the  Functions  of  the  Cerebellum, — ^Nearly  all  writers 
npon  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  while  they  agree  that  extirpation  of  the  cere- 
bellum in  the  lower  animals  produces  irregularity  of  movements,  are  arrested,  as  it  were, 
in  their  deductions,  by  the  following  quotation  from  Andral,  in  his  report  of  ninety-three 
cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum : 

**  A  more  remarkable  alteration  of  movement  is  noted  in  the  observation  of  M.  LaSe- 
mand.  The  patient  staggered  on  his  legs,  and  often  came  near  falling  forward.  In  this 
case,  the  only  one  which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  physiologists  who  regard  tlie 
cerebellum  as  the  organ  of  the  coordination  of  movements,  the  cerebellum  was  entirely 
transformed  into  a  sac  filled  with  pus." 

The  bare  statement,  such  as  is  generally  made,  that  Andral  collected  ninety-tbree 
cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  only  one  of  which  tends  to  show  that  this  is  the 
organ  of  muscular  coordination,  is  sufficient  to  arrest  any  physiologist  in  the  conclu- 
sions that  would  naturally  be  drawn  from  experimental  facts ;  and  many  writers  have 
expressed  themselves  as  imcertain  upon  the  question  of  the  function  of  the  cerebellum. 
Before  we  go  any  farther,  we  wish  to  settle,  once  for  all,  the  physiological  bearing  of 
these  cases ;  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  have  carefully  studied,  analyzed,  and  tabulated 
them.  Out  of  the  ninety-three  cases,  fifteen  were  observed  by  Andral,  and  seventy- 
eight  are  quoted  from  various  authors.  An  analysis  of  these  cases,  with  reference  to 
conditions  likely  to  complicate  the  effects  of  the  cerebellar  disease,  etc.,  is  given  in  the 
following  table : 

Analysis  of  AndraVs  Ninety-three  Cases  of  Disease  of  the  Cerebellum, 
(Six  Cases^  observed  hy  AndraV) 

Hemiplegia ;  death  in  fifty  hours        ....  I  case. 

Hemiplegia ;  sudden  death 1       '^ 

Hemiplegia ;  death  in  two  days 1       ** 

Hemiplegia ;  associated  with  cerebral  hsemorrhage 3      ** 

{Seventy-eight  CaseSj  quoted  from  various  Authors,) 

Hemorrhage  into  the  cerebellum  ;  quoted  from  Serres 6  ♦  cases. 

"  "  "  quoted  from  Dance If  <»»e. 

"  "  "  quoted  from  Bayle ij     " 

"  "  "  quoted  from  Guiot 1  §    " 

"  "  "  (Serres);  hemiplegia 2     cases. 

"  "  "  (Gazes);  coma 1      case. 

"  "  "  (Morgagni) ;  found  dead 1        " 

"  "  "  (S6dillot) ;  died  in  fifteen  mmutes  .         .        .  1        " 

"  "  "  (Cafford);  died  suddenly 1        " 

Hflemorrhage  (Michelct) ;  apoplexy  two  years  before  death ;  found  an  old  clot  in  the 

right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum 1        *' 

Haemorrhage  (quoted  from  various  authors)  ;  haemorrhage  into  the  cerebrum  as  well 

as  the  cerebellum 9    cases. 

Atrophy  of  the  left  cerebral  and  the  right  cerebellar  hemisphere         ....  2        " 

Cases  of  disease,  with  paralysis  ;  quoted  from  various  authors 9        " 

Cases  of  abscess,  with  paralysis ;  quoted  from  various  authors 8         " 

Cyst  (R6camier) ;  convulsions 1      case. 

Abscess  (Laugier) ;  convulsions 1        ** 

Abscess,  involving  the  entire  cerebellum  (Lallemand) ;  want  of  coordination  •    .        .1        " 
Cases,  quoted  from  various  authors,  in  which  no  disturbance  was  noted  in  the  move- 
ments ;  the  disease  was  confined  to  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum    .        .  5     cases. 

*  In  these  six  casea,  there  was  bennorrhage  Into  the  cerebellum. 

t  Thia  is  the  single  case,  noted  by  Andral,  out  of  the  ninety-three,  the  only  one  showing  want  of  ooSrdiaattoiL 
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Cases  of  tumor,  quoted  from  various  authors,  in  which  there  was  paralysis        .        .16     oases. 

Cases  of  tumor,  associated  with  disease  of  the  cerebrum 7        '* 

Cases  of  tumor,  associated  with  convulsions ;  the  descriptions  are  very  indefinite       .    9        " 

(Xine  Cases,  observed  hy  AndraL) 

Softening ;  hemiplegia  and  convulsions 1     case. 

Softening ;  hemiplegia  and  subsequent  haemorrhage 

Softening;  hemiplegia  and  haemorrhage 

Softening ;  agitation,  like  convulsions,  of  the  members 

Cyst ;  paralysis  and  convulsions 

Tubercle;  hemiplegia 

Five  small  tubercles  in  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum ;  movements  normal  . 
Tuberculous  mass,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  on  one  side  of  the  cerebellum ;  movements 

normal 

Cyst,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  on  one  side  of  the  cerebellum ;  movements  normal        .     1 — 9  cases. 
Add  cases  of  haemorrhage,  previously  cited,  observed  by  Andnd,        ....  6    ** 

Add  cases  quoted  from  various  authors 78    *' 

Total  cases  collected  by  Andral .        98  cases. 

In  six  cases,  quoted  from  Serres,  marked  ♦,  "  there  were  observed  all  the  signs  of  vio- 
lent apoplexy ;  nothing  in  particular  is  said  with  regard  to  disorders  of  movement.^'  In 
the  case  quoted  from  Dance,  marked  t,  the  patient  was  struck  with  apoplexy.  In  the 
case  quoted  from  Bayle,  marked  |,  the  patient  suddenly  lost  consciousness,  Lad  convul- 
sive movements  on  the  third  day,  and  died  in  coma,  on  the  fifth  day.  In  the  case  quoted 
from  Guiot,  marked  §,  there  was  "  no  leaion  except  effusion  of  blood  in  the  median  lobe 
of  the  cerebellum.  The  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  this  observation  had  had  an 
attack  of  apoplexy.  Before  his  attack,  he  had  for  some  time  a  tottering  gait  (dSmarcke 
ehaneelante),  and,  after  the  attack,  remained  hemiplegio  on  the  right  side." 

I^t  us  now  carefully  review  these  ninety-three  cases  of  Andral,  which  have  been  held 
in  Urrorem  over  those  who  have  ventured  to  argue,  from  experiments  upon  animals,  that 
the  cerebellum  is  the  coordinator  of  the  muscular  movements,  and  see  how  many  may 
properly  be  thrown  out  of  the  question  I 

We  can  discard  the  first  six  cases,  observed  by  Andral,  in  which  there  was  hemiplegia, 
speedy  death,  and  in  three  of  which  thero  was  cerebral  hoDmorrhage;  for  we  could 
hardly  observe  want  of  coordination  in  hemiplegics  or  in  cases  complicated  with  cerebral 
disease.  We  can  discard  the  six  cases,  quoted  from  Serres,  in  which  there  was  violent 
apoplexy,  as  well  as  the  case  quoted  from  Dance,  with  apoplexy,  and  the  case  quoted 
from  Bayle,  with  coma  and  convulsions.  It  is  evident  that  these  cases  are  useless  in 
noting  the  presence  or  absence  of  coordinating  power.  We  can  discard  two  cases,  (Serres) 
with  hemiplegia ;  one,  (Cazes)  with  coma ;  one,  (Morgagni)  found  dead ;  one,  (S^dillot)  died 
in  fifteen  minutes ;  one,  (Cafford)  died  suddenly ;  and  one,  (Michelet)  apoplexy  two  years 
before  death,  and  an  old  clot  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  This  last  case  is  in 
accord  with  experiments  on  animals ;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  coordinating  power  may 
be  restored  after  loss  of  one-half  of  the  cerebellum.  We  can  discard  nine  cases  quoted 
from  various  authors,  in  which  there  was  cerebral  as  well  as  cerebellar  hemorrhage;  two 
cases  of  paralysis,  with  atrophy  of  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  and  one  hemis- 
phere of  the  cerebellum  ;  nine  indefinitely-described  cases,  with  paralysis ;  three  cases  of 
abscess,  with  paralysis ;  one  case  of  cyst  and  one  of  abscess,  with  paralysis ;  fifteen  cases 
of  tumor,  with  paralysis ;  seven  cases,  associated  with  disease  of  the  cerebrum  and 
paralysis ;  and  nine  very  indefinitely  described  cases,  associated  with  convulsions.  Of  the 
remaining  cases  observed  by  Andral,  we  can  discard  one,  with  hemiplegia  and  convul- 
sions ;  one,  with  hemiplegia  and  subsequent  hemorrhage ;  one,  with  hemiplegia ;  one  case 
of  cyst,  with  paralysis  and  convulsions ;  and  one,  of  tubercle,  with  hemiplegia.    We  can 
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also  discard  one  case  of  five  small  tubercles  in  one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum ;  one, 
of  a  tuberculous  mass,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  upon  one  side ;  and  one,  of  a  cyst,  the  size 
of  a  hazel-Dut,  upon  one  side.  These  last  cases  do  not  present  sufficient  destruction  of 
the  cerebellar  substance  to  lead  us  to  expect  any  disorder  in  the  moTCinents. 

Thus  far  we  have  discarded  eighty-five  cases,  leaving  eight  to  be  analyzed.  Of  these 
eight  cases,  in  five,  it  is  simply  stated  that  the  movements  were  unaffected,  and  that 
"  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  was  the  seat  of  abscess."  In  view  of  this 
bare  statement,  and  of  the  fact  that,  in  animals,  recovery  of  coordinating  power  takes  place 
when  half  of  the  cerebellum  has  been  removed,  we  may  throw  out  these  cases  as  incom- 
plete. It  most  be  remembered  that  the  abscesses  were  probably  of  slow  development ; 
and,  if  they  did  not  destroy  a  sufliciently  large  portion  of  the  cerebellum  to  influence  the 
codrdinating  power  permanently,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  functions  of  this  organ  would 
be  at  all  afiected,  as  there  would  be  no  shock,  such  as  occurs  in  the  sudden  removal  of 
substance  by  an  operation. 

We  are  thus  reduced  to  three  cases ;  and,  in  all  of  these,  the  movements  were  more 
or  less  affected.  These  cases  we  shall  now  study  as  closely  as  is  possible  from  the  details 
given. 

Case  I. — The  first  case  is  quoted  from  Guiot.  There  was  no  lesion,  except  an  effu- 
sion of  blood  in  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  there  was  probably  no  pressure 
upon  the  peduncles.  "  The  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  this  observation  had  had 
an  attack  of  apoplexy.  Before  the  attack,  he  had  for  some  time  a  staggering  gait  (une 
demarche  chancelante\  and,  after  the  attack,  he  had  remained  hemiplegic  on  the  left 
side."  From  these  meagre  details,  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
difficulty  of  coordination,  although  the  description  is  not  as  definite  as  could  be  de^ed. 

Case  II. — The  second  case  was  observed  by  Andral.  A  groom,  not  quite  forty  years 
of  age,  was  brought  into  the  Maison  royale  de  sante^  having  suffered  from  severe  head- 
ache, vertigo,  etc.,  for  fifteen  days,  which  finally  became  fixed  at  the  occiput  During 
the  first  three  days  in  the  hospital,  "  he  was  in  a  continual  state  of  agitation ;  the  move- 
ments of  the  members,  on  the  right  as  well  as  the  left  side,  were  sometimes  so  brusques 
and  disordered  that  they  resembled  convulsive  movements."  Soon  the  respiration  be- 
came disturbed,  and  he  died  in  asphyxia.  ^^  Upon  post-mortem  examination,  there  was 
found  general  injection  of  the  meninges;  nothing  particular  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres; 
a  moderate  quantity  of  serum  in  the  ventricles ;  reddish  softening  of  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum  in  its  posterior  and  inferior  half;  no  other  lesion." 

The  only  marked  symptom  relating  to  the  movements  in  this  case  was  a  certain 
amount  of  irregularity  and  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles,  while  the  patient  was  in 
bed.  The  case  is  not  strong  in  its  bearings,  either  for  or  against  the  coordination-theory; 
for  there  must  have  been  a  great  amount  of  irritation  of  the  encephalic  centres,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  difficult  to  note  disturbance  of  equilibration  or  of  coordination  in  a 
patient  confined  to  the  bed. 

The  third  case  is  quoted  by  Andral  from  Lalleinand,  and  is  taken  by  Lallemand  from 
Delamare. 

Case  III.— "M.  Gu6rin,  vicar  at  G^zeville,  forty-six  years  of  age,  of  a  good  tempera- 
ment, strong,  and  corpulent,  with  a  good  appetite,  complained  of  a  dull  pain,  which 
finally  became  acute,  under  the  frontal  bone.  For  a  year  he  experienced  attacks  of  ver- 
tigo and  vomiting,  without  fever.  He  staggered  on  his  legs,  and  was  often  near  falling 
forward.     The  treatment  employed  was  antiphlogistic  and  derivative." 

On  post-mortem  examination,  the  cerebrum  was  found  entirely  healthy,  but  the  en- 
velop of  the  cerebellum  was  collapsed,  folded,  and  only  contained  about  the  half  of  an 
egg-shell  full  of  a  brown  and  fetid,  lymphatico-purulent  liquid. 

This  case,  as  far  as  the  description  goes,  shows  marked  difficulty  in  equilibration  or 
coordination. 

If  the  reader  have  carefully  studied  the  foregoing  analysis  of  Andral's  cases,  he  will 
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see  that  eighty-five  may  be  thrown  out  altogether,  leaving  bat  eight;  and,  of  these  eight 
cases,  five  are  so  imperfectly  described,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  cerebellum  is  so 
restricted,  that  they  may  also  be  disregarded.  The  ninety-three  cases  are  thus  reduced 
to  three.  Of  these  three  cases,  in  two,  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  there  were  defi- 
ciency of  coordinating  power ;  and  in  one,  the  diflBculty  in  equilibration  or  coordination 
was  distinctly  noted.  This,  we  conceive,  disposes  of  the  much-quoted  ninety-three  cases 
of  Andral ;  and  they  are  certainly  not  opposed  to  the  view  that  the  cerebellum  is  the 
organ  of  equilibration  or  muscular  coordination. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  collected  by  Andral,  there  are  numerous  other  instances  on 
record  of  disease  confined  to  the  cerebellum,  of  which  the  following  are  examples: 

Case  IV. — In  1826,  Petiet  reported  a  case  of  disease,  in  which  the  cerebellum  was 
entirely  destroyed,  its  tissue  being  broken  down  into  a  sort  of  whitish  houillie.  The  cere- 
brum was  healthy.  The  observation  was  made  in  1796.  The  patient,  before  death,  was 
observed  to  present  a  remarkable  tendency  to  walk  backward.  He  rose  from  his  seat 
with  difficulty,  and,  once  erect,  the  first  movements  of  the  feet  were  lateral,  and  he  finally 
walked  by  moving  the  feet  from  before  backward.  His  locomotion  consisted  simply  in 
passing  from  his  own  to  an  adjoining  bed  in  the  ward,  a  distance  of  about  six  feet. 

Case  V.— One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases,  and  the  one  most  frequently  quoted  by 
physiological  writers,  was  reported  by  Coinbette,  in  1831.  This  patient,  Alexandrine 
Labrosse,  in  her  seventh  year,  was  seen  by  M.  Miquel.  Since  the  age  of  ^vq  years  only 
had  she  been  able  to  sustain  herself  on  her  feet.  M.  Miquel  was  struck  with  her  slight 
development  and  the  feebleness  of  the  extremities.  At  the  age  of  nine  and  a  half  years, 
she  was  admitted  into  the  Orphelins.  "When  spoken  to,  she  answered  with  difficulty 
and  hesitation.  Her  legs,  although  very  feeble,  enabled  her  still  to  walk,  but  she  often 
fell."  She  was  first  seen  by  M.  Combette,  in  January,  1831.  She  had  then  kept  the  bed 
for  three  months ;  was  constantly  lying  on  the  back,  and  could  scarcely  move  the  legs ; 
she  used  her  hands  with  ease.  She  died  of  some  intestinal  disorder,  March  25,  1831.  On 
post-mortem  examination,  "  in  place  of  the  cerebellum  there  was  a  cellular  membrane, 
gelatiniform,  sonucircular,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  lines  in  its  transverse  diameter." 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  pons  Varolii,  Combette  states  that  Alexandrine  Labrosse  was 
able  to  walk  for  several  years,  always,  it  is  true,  in  an  uncertain  manner;  later,  her  legs 
became  more  and  more  feeble,  and  finally  she  ceased  to  be  able  to  sustain  her  weight. 
She  had  the  habit  of  masturbation.  Combette  farther  states  that  this  observation  is  not 
in  accord  "  with  the  experiments  of  Flourens,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  cerebellum  is 
the  regulator  of  movements."  The  encephalon  was  also  examined  by  Guillot,  who  noted 
absence  of  the  cerebdlum  and  of  the  pons. 

This  case  is  somewhat  imperfect,  as  it  was  not  seen  by  Combette  until  the  patient  had 
kept  the  bed  for  three  months.  By  some  writers,  it  is  quoted  in  favor  of,  and  by  some, 
in  opposition  to  the  view  that  the  cerebellum  coordinates  the  muscular  movements.  It 
was  not  a  case  of  simple  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  as  the  pons  and  the  posterior  pedun- 
cles were  also  absent.  It  was  noted,  before  the  case  was  seen  by  Combette,  that  the 
patient  walked  in  an  uncertain  manner  and  often  fell. 

Several  cases  of  injury  of  the  cerebellum  are  reported  by  Larrey. 

Cask  VI.— One  case  is  described,  in  which  the  patient  was  struck  by  a  ball  from  a 
blunderbuss,  which  grazed  the  occipital  protuberances.  There  was  no  disturbance  of 
movement.  The  patient  died  on  the  thirty-ninth  day,  in  opisthotonos.  On  post-mortem 
examination,  **  the  occipital  bone  had  sustained  a  considerable  loss  of  substance ;  the  slit 
into  the  dura  mater,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  corresponded  to  the  centre  of  the  right 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  which  was  sunk  downward  and  was  of  a  yellowish  color,  but  free 
from  suppuration  or  effusion.  The  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow  bore  a  dull, 
white  aspect,  were  of  greater  consistence  than  is  natural,  and  had  lost  about  a  quarter  of 
their  size ;  the  nerves  arising  from  them  appeared  to  us  also  to  be  in  a  state  of  atrophy 
near  their  origin." 
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Case  VII. — Another  patient  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  wood  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head.  He  was  found  dead  a  little  more  than  three  months  after  the  injury.  **  The  right 
hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  was  entirely  disorganized  by  an  abscess  which  pervaded 
its  whole  substance.^*    No  disturbances  of  movement  were  noted. 

Case  VIII. — Another  patient  had  erysipelas  following  a  fall  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
and  abscess.  He  lived  for  three  or  four  months.  Five  or  six  weeks  after  the  iiyury,  he 
had  severe  pains  in  the  occiput,  and,  **  when  standing,  ho  could  with  difficulty  only  pre- 
serve his  equilibrium.'^  On  post-mortem  examination,  the  deep-seated  vessels  of  the  cere- 
brum were  found  injected.  "  We  found,  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  about  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  pus  of  a  whitish  and  gelatinous  aspect,  which  had  encroached  upon,  or 
rather  displaced  entirely,  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum ;  this  purulent  substanoe  was 
enveloped  within  the  pia  mater,  which  had  acquired  a  somewhat  firmer  consistence,  and, 
as  in  the  subject  of  tbe  preceding  case,  assumed  a  pearly  color.  The  other  half  of  the 
cerebellum  was  shrivelled,  and  the  medullary  substance  forming  the  arbor-vit»  was  of  a 
grayish  color  and  very  dense/' 

The  first  of  these  cases  was  found  by  Larrey  to  be  associated  with  extinction  of  sexual 
appetite  and  atrophy  of  tbe  organs  of  generation.  In  the  first  two  cases,  judging  firom 
the  results  of  experiments  on  animals,  there  was  not  enough  injury  of  the  cerebellum  to 
necessarily  influence  the  power  of  coordination.  In  the  last  case,  there  was  difficulty  in 
equilibration,  but  also  some  paralysis. 

A  number  of  cases,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  fully,  are  cited  by  Wagner,  in  the 
Journal  de  la  physiologie,  1861,  in  which  totteriog  gait  and  want  of  equilibration  or  of 
muscular  coordination  were  noted,  in  connection  with  greater  or  less  disorganization  of 
the  cerebellum.  In  the  same  journal,  is  a  brief  note  of  a  case,  reported  by  Laborde,  in 
which  there  was  a  large  cyst  in  the  cerebellum,  with  incomplete  paraplegia  and  **  want 
of  coordination  of  the  movements  of  progression." 

Case  IX. — A  most  remarkable  and  careftiUy-observed  case  of  atrophy  of  the  cerebel- 
lum was  reported  by  Dr.  Fiedler,  in  1861.  The  subject  of  this  observation,  a  man,  aged 
about  fifty  years,  had  remarkable  peculiarities  in  his  movements  for  thirty  years.  After 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  it  is  stated  that  ^^  he  could  no  longer  walk  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  before ;  the  gait  was  staggering  (taumelnd),  .  .  .  Not  only  in  the  house,  but 
also  in  the  street,  the  patient  often  fell,  so  that  he  was  very  frequently  taken  for  a  drunk- 
ard, and  was  either  carried  home  or  taken  to  the  police-station.  It  is  said  that  he  never 
had  drunk  spirituous  liquors. 

"  Sometimes  the  patient  walked  backward,  but  only  a  few  steps.  He  never  had  any 
turning  movements ;  the  gait  was  always  tottering  {waeklig)  and  slow."  He  never  fell 
forward,  but  always  on  the  back.  On  post-mortem  examination,  the  cerebrum  was  found 
healthy,  "  but  the  cerebellum  was  atrophied,  especially  at  its  posterior  and  inferior  porti(Hi, 
and  was  reduced  in  size  at  least  one-half."  This  case  presented  the  phenomena  of  defec- 
tive coordination  to  a  marked  degree.     Nothing  is  said  of  vertigo. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  the  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  are  two  observed 
by  Vulpian. 

Case  X. — The  first  was  a  woman,  forty-nine  years  of  age,  in  the  hospital  of  la  Sal- 
petrUre,  "  All  of  the  movements  were  preserved,  but  locomotion  was  most  irregular 
and  difficult ;  she  could  only  walk  in  the  most  bizarre  manner,  resting  on  a  chair  which 
she  placed  before  her  at  every  step,  and,  in  spite  of  her  efibrts  at  equilibration,  she  often 
fell."  This  patient,  however,  retained  great  muscular  power.  On  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, ^*  the  cortical  gray  substance  of  the  cerebellum  was  found  entirely  atrophied :  all 
the  nerve-cells  of  this  layer  had  disappeared."  There  was  considerable  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  cerebellum.  The  corpora  dentata  were  perfectly  preserved,  "  showing  that 
these  parts,  at  all  events,  have  but  a  slight  office  in  coordination." 

Case  XI. — ^The  second  case  presented  an  old  softening,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
destroying  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  cerebellar  substance  of  one  of  the  hernia 
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spheres.  The  corpus  deDtatnm  was  completely  destroyed.  This  woman  "  walked  well, 
hot  it  appears  nevertheless  that  she  vacillated  very  slightly  in  her  gait,  without,  how- 
ever, a  tendency  to  fall.^* 

We  have  thus  cited  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  disease  confined  to  the  cerebellum,  in 
which  there  was  marked  disturbance  in  the  muscular  movements ;  but  there  are  others, 
in  which  the  movements  were  unaffected.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  we  may  refer  to 
a  case  quite  fully  reported  by  Bouvier : 

Cask  XII. — **  A  man,  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  been  subject,  for  a  length  of  time,  to 
a  discharge  from  the  ear,  with  deafness  and  frequent  headache.  lie  was  suddenly  seized 
with  more  severe  headache  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  vomiting,  and  disorder  of  mind. 
His  symptoms  were,  indeed,  so  characteristic,  that  a  physician  who  was  consulted  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  laboring  under  abscess  in  the  head,  and  that  death  was  almost  certain. 

**  He  entered  the  Uotel  Dieu  on  the  15th  of  September,  three  weeks  after  the  last 
exacerbation,  when  he  complained  of  fixed  pain  in  the  head,  which  frequently  caused 
him  to  cry  out;  sensibility,  in  other  respects,  obtuse;  slow  answers;  somnolency;  face 
pale ;  features  sunken ;  look,  sad  and  anxious ;  a  copious,  purulent  discharge  from  the 
left  ear ;  deafness  of  the  same  side ;  pulse  slightly  slower ;  vomiting ;  constipation ;  the 
movements  of  the  limbs  were  preserved,  an  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  upper  eyelid 
being  alone  observed. 

**  These  symptoms  continued  for  the  following  days  without  any  marked  aggravation ; 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  patient^s  life  might  still  be  prolonged  for  some  time, 
when,  on  the  23d  of  September,  after  vomiting,  accompanied  by  great  agitation  and  vio- 
lent outcry,  he  suddenly  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  collapse.  Respiration  became 
embarrassed,  and  he  died  eight  days  after  his  entrance  into  the  hospital,  with  symptoms 
of  asphyxia. 

**  On  examining  the  body,  there  was  fonnd,  as  had  been  foretold  during  life,  a  caries 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  an  abscess  in  the  interior  of  the  cra- 
nium. But  what  was  remarkable,  the  abscess  occupied  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cere- 
bellum, although  nothing  led  to  the  suspicion  that  there  was  any  lesion  of  that  organ. 
There  was  an  extensive  cavity,  which  invaded  the  two  outer  thirds  of  the  left  lobe  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  which  contained  several  table-spoonfuls  of  pus,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  an  abscess.  The  substance  forming  its  parietes  were  softened  and  of  a  livid  tint. 
The  meatus  auditorius  was  filled  with  reddish  vegetations. 

"The  caries  occupied  the  base  of  the  pars  petrosa  only — the  labyrinth  and  auditory 
nerve  were  untouched.  There  was  no  perceptible  communication  between  the  internal 
abscess  and  the  abscess  of  the  caries.  The  disease  of  the  bone,  however,  extended  to 
the  dura  mater,  in  two  very  circumscribed  points,  at  the  upper  and  hind  part  of  the  pars 
petrosa.  The  dura  mater,  opposite  these  points,  was  deeply  colored ;  and  its  coloration 
extended  to  its  inner  surface,  where  it  was  in  contact  with  the  cerebellum. 

"The  cerebral  ventricles  were,  moreover,  distended  by  a  limpid  fluid;  and  the  pia 
mater  exhibited  a  decided  iigection  under  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  chiefly 
on  the  left  side. 

"  *  Two  circumstances,'  says  M.  Bouvier,  *  give  interest  to  this  case.  The  first  is  the 
almost  entire  separation,  by  means  of  the  dura  mater — which  was  scarcely  affected — 
between  two  lesions,  one  of  which  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  other ;  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  explain,  merely  by  continuity  of  tissue,  the  transmission  of  the  affection  from 
the  ear  to  the  cerebellum. 

"  *  The  second  is  the  absence  of  all  the  symptoms  which  have  been  of  late  regarded  asr 
an  effect  of  lesions  of  the  cerebellum — such  as  augmentation  of  the  general  sensibility, 
loss  of  equilibrium,  and  excitation  of  the  genital  organs.  Could  this  peculiarity  be  owing 
to  the  slowness  of  the  affection,  or  to  its  not  having  extended  sufficiently  far  from  the 
side  of  the  medulla  oblongata? '  " 

The  interpretation  of  certain  of  the  cases  which  we  have  cited  depends  apparently 
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upon  the  ideas  concerning  the  fanctions  of  the  cerebellum  with  which  they  are  regarded. 
We  should  certainly  consider  those  cases  in  which  disordered  movements  have  been 
noted,  as  very  strong  evidence,  taken  in  connection  with  the  results  of  experiments  upon 
living  animals,  that  the  cerebellum  regulates  equilibration  and  muscular  coordination. 
Some  physiologists  regard  them  as  in  accordance  with  the  view  that  injury  of  the  cere- 
bellum does  not  affect  coordination,  but  simply  produces  vertigo.  It  remains  for  the 
reader  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  phenomena  observed  in  these  cases  indicate  want  of 
coordinating  power.  In  the  case  reported  by  Bouvier,  the  lesion  of  the  cerebellum  was 
not  sufficient  to  necessarily  disturb  coordination. 

"We  now  come  to  the  main  question,  whether  or  not,  in  view  of  the  results  of  experi- 
ments upon  animals  and  the  phenomena  observed  in  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  cere- 
bellum, this  nerve-centre  presides  over  coordination  of  action  of  the  muscles,  which  is 
certainly  necessary  to  equilibration,  except  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  those  concerned 
in  speech.     This  question,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  definitely  answered. 

Every  carefully-observed  case  that  we  have  been  able  to  find,  in  which  there  was 
uncomplicated  disease  or  injury  of  the  cerebellum,  provided  the  disease  or  iiyury  involved 
more  than  half  of  the  organ,  presented  great  disorder  in  the  general  movements,  par- 
ticularly those  of  progression.  We  have  collected  the  more  or  less  complete  reports  of 
twelve  cases.  In  Case  II.,  there  was  softening  of  one-half  of  one  hemisphere,  with 
remarkable  convulsive  movements.  In  Case  V.,  the  one  so  often  quoted  from  Combelte, 
the  gait  was  uncertain,  with  frequent  falling;  there  was  incomplete  paralysis;  but,  in 
addition  to  the  absence  of  the  cerebellum,  there  was  no  pons  Varolii.  In  Case  VI., 
there  was  no  disturbance  of  movement,  and  there  was  partial  degeneration  of  one  lateral 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  In  Case  VII.,  there  was  no  disturbance  of  movement,  and  dis- 
organization of  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  In  Case  XL,  there  was  slight  loss  of 
substance  in  one  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  slight  "  vacillation  "  in  the  move- 
ments. In  Case  XII.,  there  was  an  abscess  involving  two-thirds  of  one  lateral  lobe,  and  the 
movements  of  the  limbs  were  preserved.  In  Cases  I.,  III.,  IV.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  six  out  of 
twelve,  there  was  difliculty  in  muscular  coordination,  which  was  invariably  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  cerebellar  substance  involved  in  the  disease  or  iiyury.  We  do  not  make 
the  reservation,  that  more  than  half  of  the  cerebellum  must  be  destroyed  in  order  neces- 
sarily to  produce  difficulty  in  muscular  coordination,  upon  purely  theoretical  grounds,  but 
we  regard  this  point  as  positively  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  animals.  These  ex- 
periments show  that  one-half  of  the  organ  is  capable  of  performing  the  function  of  the 
whole.  We  have  an  analogy  to  this  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  one  of  which  is  snfi&cient 
for  the  elimination  of  the  effete  constituents  of  the  urine,  after  the  other  has  been  removed. 

Notwithstanding  the  contrary  views  of  many  physiological  writers,  we  are  firmly 
convinced,  from  experiments  and  a  careful  study  of  pathological  facts,  that  there  is  no 
one  point  in  the  physiology  of  the  nerve-centres  more  definitely  settled  than  that  the 
cerebellum  presides  over  equilibration  and  the  coordination  of  the  muscular  movements, 
particularly  those  of  progression.  In  this  statement,  we  make  exceptions  in  favor  of  the 
movements  of  respiration,  deglutition,  of  the  face,  and  of  those  concerned  in  speech,  as 
well  as  the  involuntary  movements  generally.  As  another  example  of  a  nerve-centre  pre- 
siding over  muscular  coordination,  we  have  the  instance  of  the  portion  of  the  left  anterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum  which  coordinates  the  action  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  speech. 

The  theory  that  the  disordered  movements  which  follow  injury  of  the  cerebellimi  are 
due  simply  to  vertigo  is  not  tenable  ;  and  in  only  one  of  the  cases  cited  is  vertigo  men- 
tioned. There  is  a  disease,  involving  the  semicircular  canals  and  other  parts  of  the  inter- 
nal ear,  called  Meniere's  disease,  in  which  there  is  marked  want  of  equilibration  and 
muscular  coordination,  attended  with,  and  probably  dependent  upon  vertigo.  The  ver- 
tigo is  always  very  distinct  and  is  mentioned  in  all  of  these  cases ;  and,  although  it  is  less 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  it  is  never  entirely  absent.  A  careful  study  of  these  cases, 
comparing  them  with  the  cases  of  deficient  coordination  from  disease  of  the  cerebelliUD, 
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cannot  fail  to  show  a  great  difference  between  the  phenomena  following  cerebellar  dis- 
ease and  the  muscular  phenomena  dne  to  well-marked  and  persistent  vertigo. 

Connection  of  ths  Cerebellum  vith  the  Generative  Function, — The  fact  that  the  cere- 
bellam  is  the  centre  for  equilibration  and  the  coordination  of  certain  muscular  move- 
ments does  not  necessarily  imply  tliat  it  has  no  other  functions.  The  idea  of  Gall,  that 
"the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  the  instinct  of  generation,*^  is  sufficiently  familiar;  and 
there  are  numerous  facts  in  pathology  which  show  a  certain  relation  between  this  nerve- 
centre  and  the  organs  of  generation,  although  the  idea  that  it  presides  over  the  genera- 
tive function  is  not  sustained  by  the  results  of  experiments  upon  animals  or  by  facts  in 
comparative  anatomy. 

In  experiments  upon  animals  in  which  the  cerebellum  has  been  removed,  there  is  noth- 
ing pointing  directly  to  this  part  as  the  organ  of  the  generative  instinct.  Flourens  re- 
moved a  great  part  of  the  cerebellum  in  a  cock.  The  animal  survived  for  eight  months. 
It  was  put  several  times  with  hens  and  always  attempted  to  mount  them,  but  without 
success,  from  want  of  equilibrium.  In  this  animal,  the  testicles  were  enormous.  This 
observation  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed,  and  there  are  no  instances  in  which  the  cere- 
bellum has  been  removed  with  apparent  destruction  of  sexual  instinct  In  a  comparison 
of  the  relative  weights  of  the  cerebellum  in  stallions,  mares,  and  geldings,  Leuret  found 
that,  far  from  being  atrophied,  the  cerebellum  in  geldings  was  even  larger  than  in  either 
stallions  or  mares. 

In  the  numerous  cases  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  cerebellum,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  there  are  some,  in  which  irritation  of  this  part  has  been  followed  by  per- 
sistent erection  and  manifest  exaggeration  of  the  sexual  appetite,  and  others,  in  which 
its  extensive  degeneration  or  destruction  has  apparently  produced  atrophy  of  the  genera- 
tive organs  and  total  loss  of  sexual  desire.  There  are  also  certain  cases  of  this  kind 
which  wo  have  not  yet  cited.  Serres  gives  the  history  of  several  cases,  in  which  irrita- 
tion of  the  cerebellum  was  followed  by  satyriasis  or  nymphomania,  but,  in  other  cases, 
there  were  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  generative  organs.  In  the  case  reported  by 
Combette,  the  patient  had  the  habit  of  masturbation.  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  reported 
(1838)  two  cases  of  diseased  or  atrophied  cerebellum,  with  absence  of  sexual  desire, 
and  one  case  of  irritation,  with  satyriasis.  Similar  instances  are  given  by  other  writers, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail.  We  have  already  cited  the  observations  of  Budge,  in 
which  mechanical  irritation  of  the  cerebellum  was  followed  by  movements  of  tlio  uterus, 
testicles,  etc. 

Altliough  there  are  many  facts  in  pathology  which  are  opposed  to  tlie  view  that  the 
cerebellum  presides  over  the  generative  function,  there  are  numerous  cases  which  go  to 
show  a  certain  connection  between  this  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the 
organs  of  generation  in  the  human  subject.  But  this  is  all  that  we  can  say  upon  this 
important  point ;  certain  it  is  that  the  facta  are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  definite,  and 
invariable,  to  sustain  the  doctrine  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  seat  of  the  sexual  instinct. 

Development  of  the  Cerebellum  in  the  Lower  Animals, — The  study  of  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  cerebellum  has  little  physiological  interest,  except  in  so  far  as  it  bears 
upon  our  knowledj^e  of  its  functions.  From  this  point  of  view,  there  is  little  to  be  said 
concerning  its  development  in  the  animal  scale.  We  can  hardly  establish  a  definite  rela- 
tion between  this  particular  part  of  the  encephalon  and  the  complicated  character  of  the 
muscular  movements ;  for,  as  we  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  we 
have  other  parts  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  cerebellum,  developed  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  com[)lexity  of  the  muscular  system.  Nor  can  we  connect  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  ideas  of  the  functions  of  this  organ  in  connection 
with  generation.  The  amjjhioxus  lanciolatus  has  no  cerebellum,  and  this  organ,  there- 
fore, is  not  indispensable  to  generation.  In  some  animals  remarkable  for  salacity,  the 
cerebellum  is  not  unusually  large ;  and  facts  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 
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Tuhercula  Quadrigemina, 

These  little  bodies,  sometimes  called  the  optic  lobes,  are  rounded  eminences,  two 
upon  either  side,  situated  just  below  the  third  ventricle.  The  anterior,  called  the  nates, 
are  the  larger.  These  are  oblong  and  of  a  grayish  color  externally.  The  posterior, 
called  the  testes,  are  situated  just  behind  the  anterior.  They  are  rounded  and  are  rather 
lighter  in  color  than  the  anterior.  Both  contain  gray  nervous  matter  in  their  interior. 
They  are  the  main  points  of  origin  of  the  optic  nerves  and  are  connected  by  commissu- 
ral fibres  with  the  optic  thalami.  In  birds,  the  tubercles  are  two  in  number,  instead  of 
four,  and  are  called  tubercular  bigemina. 

It  is  probable  that  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  inexcitable  and  insensible.  When 
pain  and  convulsive  movements  have  apparently  followed  their  mechanical  irritation  in 
living  animals,  those  phenomena  have  probably  been  due  to  excitation  or  stimulation  of 
the  motory  or  sensory  commissural  fibres  which  pass  beneath  them. 

As  regards  the  function  of  the  optic  lobes,  aside  from  their  action  ns  reflex  nervous 
centres  for  the  movements  of  tlie  iris,  there  is  little  to  bo  said,  except  that  they  preside 
over  the  sense  of  sight.  They  are  easily  reached  and  operated  upon  in  birds,  where  they 
are  very  large,  and  their  extirpation  is  followed  by  total  loss  of  sight,  as  well  as  abolition 
of  the  reflex  movements  of  the  iris.  In  birds  and  in  those  mammals  in  which  tbej  have 
been  operated  upon,  their  action  in  vision  is  crossed  ;  i,  «.,  when  the  lobe  is  removed  upon 
one  side,  the  sight  is  lost  in  the  opposite  eye,  vision  in  the  eye  upon  the  same  side  being 
unimpaired.  We  have  long  been  in  the  habit,  in  class-demonstrations,  of  removing  the 
optic  lobe  on  one  side  from  a  pigeon,  with  the  result  just  mentioned.  The  operation  is 
quite  simple :  A  part  of  the  skull  is  removed  by  the  side  of  one  hemisphere,  and  the 
optic  lobe  is  seen,  in  the  form  of  a  large,  white  tubercle,  between  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum.  A  little  slit  is  then  made  in  its  cai)8nle,  and  the 
interior  is  broken  up  carefully  with  a  delicate  forceps.  The  animal  generally  recovers 
from  the  operation,  blinded  in  the  eye  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  removing  tho  portioo 
of  the  skull,  it  is  well  not  to  go  too  far  back,  as  there  is  then  danger  of  wounding  the 
great  venous  sinus  and  complicating  the  operation  by  hemorrhage. 

In  treating  of  the  special  sense  of  sight,  we  shall  see  that  the  decussation  of  the 
optic  nerves  is  more  complex  in  man  than  in  birds,  in  which  the  nerve  from  one  optic 
lobe  passes  totally  and  exclusively  to  the  eye  upon  the  oi)posite  side.  In  man,  most  of 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  from  one  side  pass  to  the  eye  upon  the  opposite  side ;  but  t 
few  fibres  pass  to  tho  eye  upon  the  same  side,  a  few  connect  the  tubercles  upon  the  two 
sides,  and  a  few  connect  the  two  eyes.  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not,  in  man,  the 
action  of  the  tubercles  in  vision  is  exclusively  crossed,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  most  of  the 
inferior  animals. 

The  oplic  lobes  undoubtedly  serve  as  the  sole  centres  presiding  over  the  sense  of 
sight,  and  not  merely  as  avenues  of  communication  of  this  sense  to  the  cerebral  hemi* 
spheres.  A  positive  proof  of  this  proposition  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  sight  ia 
preserved  after  complete  removal  of  the  cerebrum,  provided  that  injury  of  the  tuber- 
cles have  been  carefully  avoided. 

We  shall  say  nothing,  in  this  connection,  with  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  iris, 
except  that  the  reflex  action  by  which  the  size  of  the  pupil  is  modified  is  eflfected  through 
the  optic  lobes  as  nerve-centres.  The  mechanism  of  the  movements  of  the  iris  and  their 
regulation  through  nervous  action  are  questions  of  great  interest  and  are  somewhat  com- 
plex. We  have  already  treated  of  them  to  some  extent,  in  connection  with  the  physi- 
ology of  tho  third  pair  of  nerves,  and  they  will  be  considered  still  more  fully  in  the  sec- 
tion upon  the  special  sense  of  sight. 

Ganglion  of  th^  Tuber  Annulare. 

The  tuber  annulare,  called  the  pons  Varolii  or  the  mosocephalon,  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  just  above  the  medulla  oblongata.    It  is  white  externally  and  contains 
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in  its  interior  a  large  admixture  of  gray  matter.  It  presents  both  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal white  fibres.  Its  transverse  fibres  connect  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum.  Its 
longitudinal  fibres  are  connected  below,  with  the  anterior  pyramidal  bodies  and  the  oli- 
vary bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  and  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  posterior  columns.  Above,  the  fibres  are  connected  with  the  crura  cerebri 
and  pass  to  the  brain.  The  superficial  transverse  fibres  are  wanting  in  animals  in  which 
the  cerebellum  has  no  lateral  lobes. 

The  general  properties  of  the  tuber  annulare  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  most  sat- 
isfactory manner  by  Longet.  In  his  experiments,  direct  excitation  of  the  superficial 
transverse  fibres  did  not  produce  well-marked  convulsive  movements,  and  there  were  no 
convulsions  when  the  posterior  fibres  were  stimulated.  When  galvanization  was  applied 
to  the  deeper  anterior  fibres,  convulsive  movements  were  distinct  at  each  excitation. 
.Stimulation  of  the  posterior  portion  always  produced  pain.  This  was  not  constantly 
observed  to  follow  irritation  of  the  anterior  portion,  and,  when  pain  occurred,  it  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  irritation  of  the  root  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  above  experiments,  it  is  true,  are  not  so  free  from  uncertainty  as  those  made  upon 
the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  enceplialon,  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  tend  to  show  that 
the  tuber  annulare  is  both  insensible  and  inexcitable  in  its  superficial  anterior  portion, 
which  is  composed  chiefly  of  commissural  fibres  from  the  cerebellum ;  that  it  is  excita- 
ble and  probably  insensible  in  its  deeper  anterior  portion,  which  seems  to  be  composed 
chiefly  of  descending  motor  conductors ;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  sensible  and  probably 
inexcitable  in  its  posterior  portion. 

The  tuber  annulare  undoubtedly  acts  as  a  conductor  of  sensory  impressions  and  motor 
stimulus  to  and  from  the  cerebrum,  as  we  should  naturally  expect  from  the  direction  of 
its  fibres,  and  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  cases  of  disease,  particularly  as  regards 
motion.  In  addition,  however,  judging  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  numerous  nodules 
of  gray  matter  between  fasciculi  of  white  fibres,  and  that  this  gray  matter  contains  cel- 
lular elements  similar  to  those  found  in  other  nerve-centres  and  from  which  nerve- 
fibres  undoubtedly  originate,  it  would  be  inferred  that  these  nodules  have  a  distinct 
function  and  give  to  the  tuber  annulare  the  properties  of  a  nerve-centre.  It  will  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  follow  out  the  experiments  upon  this  part,  by  which  its  action 
as  a  centre  has  been  illustrated.  These  experiments  are  of  two  kinds :  First,  the  re- 
moval of  other  encephalic  ganglia,  leaving  only  the  tuber  annulare,  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  the  cerebellum,  and  noting  the  yiroperties  or  faculties  retained  by  animals 
under  these  conditions.  Experiments  of  this  kind  are  tolerably  definite,  as  we  already 
know  the  general  functions  of  most  of  the  other  encephalic  ganglia.  Second,  to  note 
the  effects  of  extirpation  of  the  tuber  annulare  alone. 

If  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  olfactory  ganglia,  the  optic  lobes,  the  corpora  striata, 
and  the  optic  thalami,  be  removed,  the  animal  loses  the  special  senses  of  smell  and  sight 
and  the  intellectual  faculties,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  enfeeblement  of  the  muscular 
system,  but  voluntary  motion  and  general  sensibility  are  retained.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  upon  these  points.  As  far  as  voluntary  motion  is  concerned,  an  animal  oper- 
ated upon  in  this  way  is  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as  one  simply  deprived  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  There  are  no  voluntary  movements  which  show  any  degree  of 
intelligence,  but  the  animal  can  stand,  and  various  consecutive  movements  are  executed, 
which  are  entirely  different  from  the  simple  reflex  acts  depending  exclusively  upon  the 
spinal  cord.  The  coordination  of  movements  is  perfect,  unless  the  cerebellum  be  re- 
moved. As  regards  general  sensibility,  an  animal  deprived  of  all  the  encephalic  ganglia 
except  the  tuber  annulare  and  the  medulla  oblongata  undoubtedly  feels  pain.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  by  Longet,  and  has  been  shown  even 
more  satisfactorily  by  Vulpian.  In  rabbits,  rats,  etc.,  after  removal  of  the  cerebrum, 
corpora  striata,  and  optic  thalami,  pinching  of  the  ear  or  foot  is  immediately  followed  by 
prohmged  and  plaintive  cries.     Both  of  the  experimenters  referred  to  insist  upon  the 
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character  of  these  cries  as  indicating  the  actual  perception  of  painful  impressions,  and  as 
very  different  from  cries  that  are  purely  reflex,  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
this  term.  Longet  alludes  to  the  voluntary  movements  and  the  cries  observed  in  persons 
subjected  to  puinful  surgical  operations,  when  incom])letely  under  the  influence  of  an 
anaesthetic,  concerning  the  character  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  lie  regards  the 
movements  as  voluntary,  and  the  cries  as  evidence  of  the  acute  perception  of  pain ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  such  patients  have  no  recollection  of  any  painful  impression, 
although  they  have  apparently  experienced  great  suffering.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  what  we  positively  know  of  the  functions  of  the  encephalic  centres,  the  pain  under 
these  circumstances  is  perceived  by  some  nerve-centre,  probably  the  tuber  annulare,  but 
the  impression  is  not  conveyed  to  the  cerebrum  and  is  not  recorded  by  the  memory. 

Taking  all  tlie  experimental  facts  into  consideration,  the  following  seems  to  be  the 
most  reasonable  view  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  tuber  annulare  as  a  nerve-centre : 

It  is  an  organ  capable  of  originating  a  stimulus  giving  rise  to  voluntary  movements, 
when  the  cerebrum,  corpora  striata,  and  the  optic  thalami,  have  been  removed,  and  it 
probably  regulates  the  automatic  voluntary  movements  of  station  and  progression.  Many 
voluntary  movements,  the  result  of  intellectual  effort,  are  made  in  obedience  to  a  stimu- 
lus transmitted  from  the  cerebrum,  through  conducting  fibres  in  the  tuber  annulare,  to 
the  motor  conductors  of  the  cOrd  and  the  general  motor  nerves. 

The  tuber  annulare  is  also  capable  of  perceiving  painful  impressions,  w^hich,  when  all 
of  the  encephalic  ganglia  are  preserved,  are  also  conducted  to  and  are  perceived  by  the 
cerebrum,  and  are  remembered ;  but  there  are  distinct  evidences  of  the  perception  of 
pain,  even  when  the  cerebrum  has  been  removed. 

Medulla  Oblongata. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
relate  to  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  their  connection  with  the  gray  matter  embedded  in 
its  substance,  and  the  course  of  the  filaments  of  origin  of  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves. 
Concerning  the  deep  origin  of  the  large  root  of  the  fifth,  the  motor  oculi  extemus,  facial, 
pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory,  and  the  sublingual,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  say  in  thi» 
connection,  as  we  have  already  treated  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  these  nerves  with 
suflScient  minuteness ;  and  we  have  now  to  study  the  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  particularly  its  action  as  a  nerve-centre. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Medulla  Ollongata,— The  medulla  oblongata  is  the 
oblong  enlargement  which  connects  the  spinal  cord  with  the  various  encephalic  ganglia. 
It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  nearly  an  inch  broad  at  its  widest  por- 
tion. It  rests  in  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone,  extending  from  the  atlas  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  tuber  annulare,  with  it^  broad  extremity  above.  Like  the  cord,  it 
has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  median  fissure. 

Apparently  continuous  with  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  are  the  two  anterior 
pyramids,  one  on  either  side.  Viewed  superficially,  the  innermost  fibres  of  these  pyra- 
mids are  seen  to  decussate  in  the  median  line ;  but,  if  these  fibres  be  traced  from  the 
cord,  it  is  found  that  they  come  from  the  white  substance  of  its  lateral  columns,  and  that 
none  of  them  are  derived  from  the  anterior  columns.  The  fibres  of  the  external  portion 
of  the  anterior  j)yramids  come  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord.  At  the  site  of  the 
decussation,  the  pyramids  are  composed  entirely  of  white  matter;  but,  as  the  fibres 
spread  out  to  pass  to  the  encephalou  above,  they  present  nodules  of  gray  matter  between 
the  fasciculi. 

External  to  the  anterior  pyramids,  are  the  corpora  olivaria.  These  are  oval  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  groove.  They  are  white  externally  and  contain  a  gray  nucleus, 
called  the  corpus  dentatum. 
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oTpora  olivjiria,  are  llie  restifonn  bodit'S,  fomied  exoinaivi^iv  i>f 
Iwbitf  uitttter  and  oun-jlituting  the  postero-lateral  [lortion  uf  the  medulla,  Thc.v  nre 
[eontiiiaons  with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  Tho  restifonn  bodies  spread  oat 
[fts  the?  luceud,  and  pa^s  to  the  cerebeUum,  furming  a  great  portion  of  th<^  inferior 
I  peduncles. 

Beneath  the  oliv^arjr  bodies  and  between  the  anterior  pyrnntids  and  the  restifoiin 
lies,  are  the  lateral  tracts  of  the  medulla,  called  by  the  French^  the  intermediarj  fa»- 
cicttlL     These  are  composed  of  an  inliniat©  mixture  of  white  and  grmj  matter  and  have 
>  vellowish'gray  color.    They  receive  all  that  portion 
Cif  the  an tero- lateral  columns  of  the  cord  which  does 
fliot  enler  into  the  composition  of  the  aritcrior  pyra- 
mid:*.    They  are  frequently  consideretl  as  parte  of  the 
restiform  bodie**,  hut  they  are  peculiarly  interesting^ 
from  the  faet  that  they  contfiin  the  gray  centre  pre- 
|«iding  over  resjiiration  ;  and^  for  that  reason,  we  have 
escribed  them  as  diatiaet  fasciculi. 
^Xho  posterior  pyramids  (faacicuH  gracilcs)  are  tlio 
Heat  of  all.     They  pass  upward  to  tlie  cerebruin, 
fwfthout  decussating,  and  are  composed  exclusively 
of  white  matter.    As  they  pass  upward,  they  diverge, 
leaving  a  space  at  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  fourth  ventricle  is  in  tho  medulla,  and  is 
bounded  above,  by  the  valve  of  Vieiissens  and  the 
r under  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  In  tlie  lower  part 
|€>f  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  are  several  trans- 
tvenie  fasciculi  of  white  matter;  but  the  greatest  port 
Df  thid  portion  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  gray  sub- 
[•tODoe. 

Tbe  two  lateral  halves  of  the  jiosterior  portion  of 
|the  medulla  are  conneet^Ml  together  by  fibres  arising 
om  the  gray  matter  of  the  lateral  tracts,  or  inter- 
aediary   fasciculi^    passing    obliquely,   in    a    curved 
'direction  from  behind  forward,  to  the  raphe  in  tlio 
median  line.     There  are  also  fibres  passing  from  be- 
fore backward,  to  ft>rm  a  poi*terior  commissure,  and 
Ubrea  arising  from  tlie  cells  of  the  olivary  bodies, 
rhioh  Gonnect   the  gray   substance  of   tho  lateral 
halves.      Commissural  fibres  also  connect  the  gray 
natter  of  the  lateral  tracts  with  the  coq)ora  denUita 
Df  the  olivary  bodie:^,  and  the  olivary  bodies  with  the 
Cerebellum,  their  fibres  forming  part  of  the  inferior 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.     In  addition,  it  is  prob- 
ble  that  fibres,  taking  their  origin  from  all  of  the 
'  nodules  of  the  medulla,  paas  to  the  parts  of  tho 
phalon  situated  above. 
As  far  as  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  nerves  arc 
boncerned,  it  muy  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  a 
a  umber  of  the  motor  roots  ari*^e  from  the  pray  matter 

the  floor  of  tho  f<»urth  ventricle,  the  roots  of  the  sensory  nerves  arising  from  gray 
natter  in  the  (posterior  [lortions. 

Aside  from  purely  anatomical  demonstrntiona,  the  connection  of  the  anterior  pyra- 
uSds  of  the  medulla  with  the  corpora  striata  has  been  shown  by  pathological  observa- 
tioBft*    It  ta  well  known  that,  when  the  connection  between  the  nerve-centres  and  the 
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character  of  these  cries  as  indicating  the  actual  perception  of  painfal  impressions,  and  as 
very  different  from  cries  that  are  purely  reflex,  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
this  term.  Longet  alludes  to  the  voluntary  movements  and  the  cries  observed  in  persons 
subjected  to  i)amful  surgical  operations,  when  incompletely  under  the  influence  of  an 
ansesthetic,  concerning  the  character  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  regards  the 
movements  as  voluntary,  and  the  cries  as  evidence  of  the  acute  perception  of  pain;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  such  patients  have  no  recollection  of  any  painful  impression, 
although  they  have  apparently  experienced  great  suffering.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  what  we  positively  know  of  the  functions  of  the  encephalic  centres,  the  pain  under 
these  circumstances  is  perceived  by  some  nerve-centre,  probably  the  tuber  annulare,  but 
the  impression  is  not  conveyed  to  the  cerebrum  and  is  not  recorded  by  the  memory. 

Taking  all  the  experimental  facta  into  consideration,  the  following  seems  to  be  the 
most  reasonable  view  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  tuber  annulare  as  a  nerve-centre  : 

It  is  an  organ  capable  of  originating  a  stimulus  giving  rise  to  voluntary  movements, 
when  the  cerebrum,  corpora  striata,  and  the  optic  thalami,  have  been  removed,  and  it 
probably  regulates  the  automatic  voluntary  movements  of  station  and  progression.  Many 
voluntary  movements,  the  result  of  intellectual  effort,  are  made  in  obedience  to  a  stimu- 
lus transmitted  from  the  cerebrum,  through  conducting  fibres  in  the  tuber  annulare,  to 
the  motor  conductors  of  the  cord  and  the  general  motor  nerves. 

The  tuber  annulare  is  also  capable  of  perceiving  painful  impressions,  which,  when  all 
of  the  encephalic  ganglia  are  preserved,  are  also  conducted  to  and  are  perceived  by  the 
cerebrum,  and  are  remembered ;  but  there  are  distinct  evidences  of  the  perception  of 
pain,  even  when  the  cerebrum  has  been  removed. 

Medulla   Oblongata. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
relate  to  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  their  connection  with  the  gray  matter  embedded  in 
its  substance,  and  the  course  of  the  filaments  of  origin  of  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves. 
Concerning  the  deep  origin  of  the  large  root  of  the  fifth,  the  motor  oculi  extemus,  facial, 
pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory,  and  the  sublingual,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  say  in  thi? 
connection,  as  we  have  already  treated  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  these  nerves  with 
sufficient  minuteness ;  and  we  have  now  to  study  the  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  particularly  its  action  as  a  nerve-centre. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Medulla  Ohlongata. — The  medulla  oblongata  is  the 
oblong  enlargement  which  connects  the  spinal  cord  with  the  various  encephalic  ganglia. 
It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  nearly  au  inch  broad  at  its  widest  por- 
tion. It  rests  in  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone,  extending  from  the  atlas  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  tuber  annulare,  witli  its  broad  extremity  above.  Like  the  cord,  it 
has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  median  fissure. 

Ai)parently  continuous  with  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  are  the  two  anterior 
pyramids,  one  on  either  side.  Viewed  superficially,  the  innermost  fibres  of  these  pyra- 
mids are  seen  to  decussate  in  tlie  median  line ;  but,  if  these  fibres  be  traced  from  the 
cord,  it  is  found  that  they  come  from  the  white  substance  of  its  lateral  columns,  and  that 
none  of  them  are  derived  from  the  anterior  columns.  The  fibres  of  the  external  portion 
of  the  anterior  pyramids  come  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord.  At  the  site  of  the 
decussation,  the  pyramids  are  composed  entirely  of  white  matter;  but,  as  the  fibres 
spread  out  to  pass  to  the  encephalon  above,  they  present  nodules  of  gray  matter  between 
the  fasciculi. 

External  to  the  anterior  pyramids,  are  the  corpora  olivaria.  These  are  oval  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  groove.  They  are  white  externally  and  contain  a  gray  nucleus, 
called  the  corpus  dentatum. 
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External  to  tlie  corpora  oUvnria^  are  tlie  restiform  bodies,  fortticil  cxcilnsively  of 
[wliite  niftttef  and  constituting  tLc  postero-lnterd  purtion  of  the  medulla.      Thi^y  are 
conttnuoiid  vritti  tbe  posterior  coluniDb  of  tli*?  cord.     Tho  reKtiforiu  bodies  sprt?ud  out 
tlioy  asceod,  and  jiass  to  the  cerebellun],  forming  a  great  portion  of  tlie  inferior 
[  pedimde^ 

BcDcatb  the  oUrary  bodies  and  between  tb«  anterior  pyramids  and  tho  rei«tiforin 
I  bodies  arc  the  lateral  tracts  of  the  medQila.  called  by  the  French,  the  intermediary  fus* 
Cicoli.     These  are  composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  white  and  gray  matter  and  Iiare 
I  yellowiah-gray  color.    They  receive  all  that  portion 
'of  the  an tero- lateral  columns  of  tlie  cord  which  does 
not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  anterior  pyra- 
aidj*.     They  are  fretjuently  considered  wi  parts  of  the 
restiform  bodies,  but  they  are  peculiarly  interesting, 
mn  the  fact  that  they  contain  the  gray  centre  pre- 
siding over  respiration ;  and,  for  that  reason,  we  have 
described  them  as  distinct  fasciculi. 
Vnie  posterior  pyramid:*  rfasciculi  graciles)  are  tho 
8t  of  all.     Tliey  pass  upward  to  the  eerebrom^ 
rintliout  decussating,  and  are   composed  exclusively 
I  of  white  matter.    As  they  pass  u[»wai'd,  they  diverge, 
eaving  a  space  at  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  fourth   ventricle  is  in  the   mednlla,  and  is 
^l>onnded  above,  by  the  valve  of  Yieussena  and  tho 
under  surface  of  the  cerebellum.     In  the  lower  part 
Df  tho  iioor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  are  several  trans- 
verse fasciculi  of  white  matter;  but  the  greatest  part 
I  of  this  portion  is  compos-ed  of  a  layer  of  gray  sub- 
I  »timce. 

The  two  lateral  halves  of  the  posterior  portion  of 

l^he  medulla  are  connected  togetlier  by  fibres  arising 

om  the  gray  matter  of  tlie  lateral  tracts  or  inter- 

nediary   fasciculi,   passing   obliquely,   in    a    curved 

lircction  from  behind  forward,  to  the  raplio  in  the 

aiedian  line.     There  are  al^^o  fibrcB  passing  from  be- 

[»»re  backward,  to  form  a  posterior  committtnire,  and 

Ibres  arising  from  the  cells  of  the  olivary  bodies, 

rhioh  connect   the   gray   substance  of   the  lateral 

balre!t.      Commissural  fibres  also  connect  tlie  gray 

Datter  of  the  lateral  tracts  with  tlie  corpora  dentuta 

of  the  olivary  bodies,  and  the  olivary  bodies  with  t)w 

Icerebeilom,  their  fibres  forming  part  of  the  inferior 

Ipofiuncleft  of  the  cerebellum.     In  addition,  it  is  prob- 

■Able  that  fibres,  taking  their  origin  from  all  of  the 

'  nodules  of  the  metlalla,  pass  to  the  parta  of  the 

[>halon  situated  above. 

As  far  as  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  nerves  are 

onc<^rned,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  t^rma  that  a 

inmborof  the  motor  roots  arise  from  the  gray  matter 

bf  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  roots  of  the  sensory  nervea  arising  from  gray 
natter  in  the  posterior  portions. 

Aside  from  purely  anatomical  demon??! rations,  the  connection  nf  the  anterior  pyra- 
nida  of  the  medulla  with  the  corpora  striata  has  been  sh(>wn  by  patliological  observa- 
tions.    It  is  well  known  that,  when  the  connection  between  tho  nerve-centres  and  the 
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fibres  is  destroyed,  these  fibres  after  a  time  become  degenerated.  In  old  lesions  of  the 
corpora  striata,  it  has  been  shown  that,  when  the  white  substance  is  ii\jared  upon  one 
side,  there  follow  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  fibres  of  the  corresponding  cerebral 
peduncle  and  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla,  and  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord  upon  the  opposite  side.  This  important  fact  illustrates  the  connection  between  the 
lateral  columns  of  the  cord  and  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
decussation  of  the  anterior  pyramids,  and  the  passage  of  fibres  from  the  anterior  pyra- 
mids to  the  corpora  striata,  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebral  peduncles. 

Functions  of  the  Medulla   Oblongata. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  functions  of  the  meduUa  oblongata  as  a  conductor 
of  sensory  impressions  and  of  motor  stimulus  to  and  from  the  brain.  We  know  that  there 
is  conduction  of  this  kind  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  ganglia  of  the  encephalon,  and  this 
must  take  place  through  the  medulla ;  a  fact  which  is  inevitable,  from  its  anatomical  rela- 
tions, and  which  is  demonstrated  by  its  section  in  living  animals.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  its  general  properties,  in  which  it  resembles  the  spinal  cord,  at  least  as  far  as 
has  been  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  living  animals  or  upon  animals  just  killed. 
It  is  difficult  to  expose  this  part  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  but  experiments  show- 
that  it  is  sensitive  on  its  posterior  surface  and  insensible  in  front.  The  diflSculty  of  ob- 
serving the  phenomena  which  follow  its  irritation  in  living  animals  has  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  determine  the  limits  of  its  excitability  and  sensibility  as  exactly  as  has  been 
done  for  the  different  portions  of  the  cord. 

It  is  also  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  action  of  the  medulla  itself,  in 
its  relations  to  motion  and  sensation,  bo  crossed  or  direct.  As  regards  conduction  from 
the  brain,  the  direction  is  sufficiently  well  shown  by  cases  of  cerebral  disease,  in  which 
the  paralysis,  in  simple  lesions,  is  always  on  the  o])posite  side  of  the  body. 

The  action  of  the  medulla  as  a  reflex  nerve-centre  depends  upon  its  gray  matter. 
When  this  gray  substance  is  destroyed,  certain  of  the  important  reflex  functions  are 
instantly  abolished.  From  its  connections  with  various  of  the  cranial  nerves,  we  should 
expect  it  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  movements  of  the  face,  in  deglutition,  in  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  of  various  glands,  etc.,  important  points  which  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered in  their  appropriate  place.  Its  most  striking  function,  however,  is  in  connection 
with  respiration. 

Connection  of  the  Medulla  Ohlon^ata  with  Respiration, — In  1809,  Legallois  made  a 
number  of  experiments  upon  rabbits,  cats,  etc.,  in  which  he  showed  that  respiration 
depends  exclusively  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and  not  upon  the  brain,  and  be  farther 
located  the  part  which  presides  over  this  function  at  the  site  of  origin  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves.  Flourens,  in  his  elaborate  experiments  upon  the  nerve-centres,  extended  the 
observations  of  Legallois,  and  limited  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  rabbit,  between  the 
upper  border  of  the  roots  of  the  pneumogastrics  and  a  plane  situated  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  below  the  lowest  point  of  origin  of  these  nerves ;  these  limits,  of  course,  varying 
with  the  size  of  the  animal.  Following  these  experiments,  Longet  has  shown  that  the 
respiratory  nervous  centre  does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  medulla  included  between 
the  two  planes  indicated  by  Flourens,  but  that  it  is  confined  to  the  gray  matter  of  the 
lateral  tracts,  or  the  intermediary  fasciculi.  This  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
respiration  persists  in  animals  after  division  of  the  anterior  pyramids  and  the  restiform 
bodies.  Subsequently,  Flourens  still  farther  restricted  the  limits  of  the  respiratory  centre 
and  fully  confirmed  the  observations  of  Longet. 

The  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  above  indicated  presides  over  the  movements 
of  respiration  and  is  the  true  respiratory  nerve-centre.  Nearly  all  who  have  repeated 
the  experiments  of  Flourens  have  found  that  the  spinal  cord  may  be  divided  below  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  that  all  of  the  encephalic  ganglia  above  may  be  removed,  re- 
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SrSiofl  movements  sftill  persisting.    It  is  a  verj  common  thing  in  vivisections  to  kill  on 

[iimal  !)>'  breaking  np  the  medulla,     in  a  dog,  for  example,  we  grasp  the  head  tiniiljr 

kith  the  left  hand,  tUi  it  forcibly  upon  the  neck,  ajid  penetrate  with  a  stylet  a  Uttlu  behind 

the  occijiital  protuberance,  entermg  between  the  atlas  and  the  skull.     By 

a  rapid  bteral  motion  of  the  instruraentT  the  medulla  h  broken  n[»,  and 

llie  animal  in^Jtantly  ceases  to  breathe.     There  are  no  struggles,  no  mani- 

(Testations  of  the  dbtress  of  asphyxia ;    the  respiratory  muscles  simply 

ihoir  action,  and  the  animal  loses  instantly  the  semse  of  want  of 

A  striking  contrast  to  this  is  presented  when  the  trachea  is  tied  or 

fen  all  of  the  respiratory  muscles  are  paralyred  without  touching  tlje 

aeduihi. 

nnother  chapter,  we  have  insisted  npou  the  mechanism  of  the 
Dry  acl5i.     We  have  conclusively  shown  by  experiments,  that  an 
U  made  upon  the  respiratory  nervous  centre,  which  Is  due  to 
*  oxygen  and  not  necessarily  to  an  irritation  produced  by  car- 
ttic  acid;  and  that  this  impression  gives  rise  to  the  movements  of 
^piration.     If  this  impression  be  abolished,  there  are  no  respiratory 
fiovements;  and  if  the  medulla,  the  sole  centre  capable  of  receinng  this 
apresslon  luid  of  generating  the  stimnlos  sent  to  the  respiratory  mnss- 
be  destroyed,  respiration  instantly  ceases,  without  any  sensation  of 
asphyxia. 

Viial  Point  (m>  ealUd), — Since  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that 
iestmction  of  a  redtricted  portion  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  medulla 
produce**  instantaneous  and  perraanvnt  arrest  of  the  respiratory  mnve- 
nentii,  Flourcns  and  others  have  spoken  of  this  centre  as  the  vital  knot, 
iestruL'tion  of  which  is  immediately  followed  by  death.  With  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  ditTerent  tissnes 
organs  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  it  Is  almost  imnecessary  to 
eeent  any  arguinenta  to  show  the  nnphilosophical  character  of  such  a 
^weeping  proposition.  We  can  hardly  imagine  such  a  thing  as  instan- 
aneou?*  death  of  the  entire  organism ;  still  less  can  it  be  assumed  that 
any  restricted  portion  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  one  essential,  vital 
f^oint.  Probably,  a  very  powerful  electric  discharge  passed  through  the 
(Entire  c«*rebro-«ipinal  axis  produces  the  nearest  approach  to  instantaneous 
death  of  any  thing  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge;  but,  even  here,  it  Fir..  ;»  -.<5?i/W 
by  no  means  certain  that  some  parts  do  not  for  a  time  retain  their  so-      i''  -f! 

Ailed  vital  properties.    In  apparent  death,  the  nerves  and  the  heart  may      ^^  ' 

(thowu  to  retain  their  characteristic  properties ;  the  muscles  will  con- 

tict  under  stimulus,  and  will  appropriate  oxygen  and  give  otf  carbonic  acid,  or  resj)ire; 

|the  glands  may  be  made  to  secrete,  etc. ;  and  no  one  can  assure o  that^  under  tljcso  con- 

iitions,  the  entire  organism  is  dead.     We  really  know  of  no  such  thine  as  death,  except 

i  the  various  tissues  and  organs  which  go  to  make  up  the  entire  bixiy  becotne  so  altered 

lose  their  physiological  properties  beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration  ;  and  this 

•  ocjcurs  for  all  parts  of  the  organism  in  an  instant.     A  person  drowned  may  he  to  all 

Ippearances  dead,  and  would  certainly  die  without  measurej  for  restoration ;   yet,  in 

uoh  instfmres,  restoration  may  be  accomplished,  tlie  period  of  apparent  death  being 

Iflimply  a  blank,  as  far  as  the  recollection  of  the  individual  is  concerned.     It  is  as  utterly 

impossible  Xjo  determine  the  exact  instant  when  the  vital  principle,  or  whatever  it  may 

be  called,  leaves  the  body  in  death,  as  to  indicate  the  time  when  tlie  organism  becomes 

\  living  being.     Death  is  nothing  more  than  a  pennanent  destrnction  of  so-called  vital 

{»hyiiological  projK*rties ;  and  this  occurs  successively,  and  at  different  periods,  for  differ* 

tit  tissues  and  organs. 
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T^ben  wo  &ee  tliat  frogs  will  live  tV>r  weuks^  and  sometimes  lor  monihsi,  ofur  dthlrtio- 
tJon  of  tbe  medulla  ubloDgutJt,  and  tlmt^  Id  miiiutiiab,  by  keeping  up  artitioijil  resspiratioii, 
we  can  prolon^^  many  uf  thti'  muet  importaat  fiiiictious,  as  tlie  ai-tiou  ut'  the  heart,  for 
hours  after  decapitation^  we  can  uaderslund  the  phjniological  abisartlity  of  the  profjotsitiun 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  vital  pt>int,  in  the  medulla  or  in  any  part  of  the  nerrooA 
system. 

Canneetion  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  tpUh  Variotu  Reflex  AeU. — There  are  nnroerooi 
reflex  phenomena  that  are  completely  under  the  control  of  the  medulla  ohlonfrala  i 
nerve-centre.  Among  these  are  the  various  acts  connected  with  rc*4piration^  as  yawnin 
coughing^  crying,  sneezing,  etc.  It  al*o  presides  over  the  coordination  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  expression^  and  the  act  of  vomiting.  We  have  seen^  in  treating  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  that  tlieir  galvanization  arreeta  the  action  of  the  heart  in  diastole. 
The  same  result  follows  galvanization  of  the  medulla  at  the  point  of  origin  of  these  nerves* 
We  have  also  fully  discussed  tlie  influence  of  the  meduOa  upon  sugar-formation  in  the 
liver^as  illustrated  by  the  striking  experiments  of  Bernard,  in  wliich  he  produced  diabetes 
in  animals  by  irritating  the  Hoor  of  thu  fourth  vcntriclej  and  the  intiuence  of  this  centre 
upon  tbe  cpiantity  and  the  composition  of  the  urine. 

There  is  very  little  to  he  said  concerning  certain  ganglia  and  other  parts  of  the  brain 
that  we  have  nut  yet  considered.  The  olfactory  bulhs^  or  ganglia,  preside  over  olfaction 
rmd  will  be  treated  of  fully  hi  connection  with  the  special  aenaea.  Tbe  pineal  gland  and 
the  pituitary  bndy,  in  their  structure,  present  a  certain  resemhliince  to  tbe  ductless  glanda, 
and  their  anatomy  has  been  considered  in  another  chapter.  Passing  over  the  partly 
theoretical  views  of  tlic  idder  writers,  who  had  very  indefinite  ideas  of  the  functions  of 
any  of  tbe  encephalic  ganglia,  we  have  only  to  say  that  tlie  n^-cs  of  tbe  pineal  gland  aad 
pituitary  body  in  the  economy  are  entirely  unknown.  Tbe  same  remark  applies  to  the 
corpus  callosum,  tbe  septum  lucidum,  the  ventricles^  hippocampi,  and  varions  other  uiiniT 
parts  that  are  necessarily  described  in  anatomical  w(»rk9.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the 
early  or  even  tbe  recent  Bpecuhitions  with  regard  to  tbe  functions  of  these  part5,  which 
are  entirely  unsupjjorted  by  experimentiil  or  pathological  facts  and  which  have  not  ad- 
vanced our  positive  knowledge*  Most  of  the  parts  just  enumerated  have  no  physiological 
history. 


MolUntj  and  Tunring  Jlovements  foUowuifj  Ifijitrif  of  Ctrtain  Parts  of  the 

^Hcephalon, 

The  remarkable  movements  of  rolling  and  turning,  ]>roduced  hy  section  or  injury  of 
certain  of  the  commissural  fibres  of  the  encephahm,  are  not  very  important  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  they  are  rather  tn  be  classed  among  the  cunositic^of 
experimental  physiology.  Tliese  movements  follow  unilateral  le!*tons  and  are  di.> pendent, 
to  a  certain  extent,  upon  a  conse<|Ueut  inequality  in  tbe  power  of  the  muscles  on  one  side, 
without  nrtiial  paralysis.  Vulpian  enumerates  the  following  parts,  injury  of  whicU»  Qp  ~ 
one  side,  in  liviuL"'  aniiiuds,  may  determine  movemeutii  of  rotation  : 

**1*  Cerchral  heniiapheros; 

"  2,  Ot *rporft  striata ; 

•*3.  Optic  tbalami  {Flour ens,  Longet,  Schiff); 

**  4.  Cerebral  peduncles  (Longet) ; 

''h.  Pons  Varolii; 

**  6.  Tiibercula  *|uadrigeminrt  or  bigemina  (Floarens): 

**  7.  Peduncles  of  tlie  cerebellum,  especially  tbe  middle,  and  the  lateral  |>ortioiMltf  I 
cerebellum  (Magendie) ; 

**  8.  Olivary  bodies,  restiform  bodies  (Magendie) ; 

**  0.  External  part  of  the  anterior  pyramida  (Magendie) ; 
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*'  10.  Portion  of  the  medulla  from  which  the  facial  nerve  arises  (Brown-Stquartl)  ; 
"11.  0|jtje  nerves ; 

"  13.  8emifireular  caaab  (Flourens) ;  auditory  nerve  (Brovvn-S^quartl).'* 
To  the  parU  ubov©  enumerated,  Ynlpiao  adds  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

Tlie  mo  vein  eats  wliicli  follow  unilateral  injury  of  the  parts  mentioned  above  are  of 
two  kinds;  viz.,  rolling  of  ttie  entire  body  on  its  long^itudinal  axis,  and  turning^  always  in 
one  direction,  in  a  small  circde,  called  by  the  French  the  movement  of  mature.    A  capital 
I  point  to  determine  in  these  piienoraona  is,  whether  these  movements  be  due  to  paralysis 
'or  enfeeblement  of  certain  muscles  upon  one  i^ido  of  the  body,  to  a  direct  or  reflex  irrita- 
tion of  tbe  parts*  of  the  nervous  sys^tum  involved,  or  to  both  of  these  causes  combined.    The 
experiments  of  Hrown-S<5quard  and  others  conclusively  show  that  the  luovemcnti*  may  bo 
due  lo  irritation  alone,  for  they  occur  when  piirts  of  the  ence[diulon  iimi  the  upper  por- 
tion!?i  of  the  cord  are  Hiniply  pricked,  witliout,  section  of  iibrcs.     When  there  id  extensive 
division  of  libres,  it  i?*  probable  tliat  the  effects  of  the  enfeeblement  of  certain  muscles  are 
I  added  to  the  phenomena  produceU  by  simple  irritation.     The  most  satisfnctory  exphma- 
'  tion  of  these  movements  is  the  one  proposed  by  Brown-St'qnard,  who  attributes  them  to 
a  more  or  less  convulsive  action  of  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  body,  produced  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerve-centres.     He  repirds  the  rolling  as  simply  an  exaggeration  of  the  turn- 
in;;  movements,  and  places  both  in  tbe  same  category. 

Wo  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discossion  of  the  above  experiruentSj  for 
the  reason  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  our  positive  knowledge  of  tbe  func- 
tions of  tbe  nerve-centres.  In  some  of  tbcra,  the  movements  have  been  ol>sorved  toward 
the  side  operated  upon,  and  in  others,  toward  the  sound  side.  The^e  dirterences  probably 
depend  upon  the  fact  tlmt,  in  certain  experiments,  the  fibres  are  involved  before  their 
decussation,  and  in  others,  after  they  have  crossed  in  the  median  line.  In  some  instances, 
the  movements  may  bo  due  to  a  reHex  action,  trom  stimnlattim  of  afferent  tibres,  and  in 
I  others,  the  action  of  the  irritation  may  be  direct.  Judging  from  tbe  fact  that  most  of  the 
f  encephalic  commissural  fibres  are  apparently  insensible  and  inescitablo  under  direct 
fttimulation^  it  is  probable  that  the  action  is  generally  reflex^ 

III  concluding  the  physiological  history  of  the  eneephalon»  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  general  properties  of  certain  of  tbe  peduncles.  Loniojet  found  that  direct  irritation  of 
tbe  superior  and  the  inferior  peduuclea  of  the  cerebellum,  in  rabbits,  produced  pain,  but 
the  disturbance  consequent  upon  exposure  of  the  parts  did  not  nllow  of  any  accurate 
observations  upon  the  movements.  He  says  no  tiling  of  tbe  general  properties  of  the  mid- 
dle peduncles  or  of  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum. 


CnAPTER    XXII. 
SYMPATBETIC  XERVOUS  SYSTEM-SLEEP. 

Ueoen]  annnf^cment  of  the  tjmpiiibettc  By»t*ni— Ptx'iillarftto*  lo  the  fntimato  itmcturc  of  the  ftyinp«tti«tl(^  fmng-llt 
And  nerves — G«ii«ral  properties  tif  Uie  sympathetic  uranglla  ttjirl  nerves— Functions  of  tbo  FjEupatbedc  sjstem — 
Va^o-mntor  nerves— Kctl ex  pbonometiEi  operaUng  through  thts  ayinpathetle  Ryateui — Trophic  oontrcts  imd  nerves 
(so  caHofU— Sleep — ifOUi'ral  constitemtloiiEi— CoodStlon  of  the  anranlAin  during  slcep^^Dreftm^—RefleJC  mentAl  ph*- 
oomeaa  ilcirlng'  sleep — CondltfoD  of  thri  brain  niid  norvoiis  system  diirlni;  *l<?ep— TheoriCR  of  steep — Axiie«(thocia 
■od  tleep  prcKluccd  by  pretifmre  nfwii  the  carotid  iirteri<*— Dlfferent'eH  betwxi-t)  nattiral  slocp  and  rtupor  or 
eofiEUi— Kcffenemtiua  of  the  bmlD-flub^tAnec  darijiy:  Bleep— Tlieory  that  8lcej>  la  due  to  a  want  of  oxygen— Coodl- 
tloo  «f  thtt  varloaa  fciacttonA  of  Lbu  or]g;aQlariiii  during  aldeik. 


WtOLE  there  are  certain  points  in  the  physiolojiry  of  tbe  sympathetic  nervous  system 
that  are  perfectly  well  established,  it  niUi<t  be  admitted  that  its  functions  are,  in  many 
ects,  obscnre,  and  that  our  positive  knowledge  of  its  general  properties  and  its  rela- 
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When  we  see  that  frogs  will  live  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  lor  months,  after  destruc- 
tion of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  that,  in  mammals,  by  keeping  up  artificial  respiration, 
we  can  prolong  many  of  the  most  important  functions,  as  the  action  of  the  heart,  for 
hours  after  decapitation,  we  can  understand  the  physiological  absurdity  of  the  proposition 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  vital  point,  in  the  medulla  or  in  any  part  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Connection  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  with  Various  Reflex  Acts. — There  are  numerous 
reflex  phenomena  that  are  completely  under  the  control  of  the  medulla  oblongata  as  & 
nerve-centre.  Among  these  are  the  various  acts  connected  with  respiration,  as  yawning, 
coughing,  crying,  sneezing,  etc.  It  also  presides  over  the  coordination  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  expression,  and  the  act  of  vomiting.  We  have  seen,  in  treating  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  that  their  galvanization  arrests  the  action  of  the  heart  in  diastole. 
The  same  renult  follows  galvanization  of  the  medulla  at  the  point  of  origin  of  these  nerves. 
We  have  also  fully  discussed  the  influence  of  the  medulla  upon  sugar-formation  in  the 
liver,  as  illustrated  by  the  striking  experiments  of  Bernard,  in  which  he  produced  diabetes 
in  animals  by  irritating  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  influence  of  this  centre 
upon  the  quantity  and  the  composition  of  the  urine. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  concerning  certain  ganglia  and  other  parts  of  the  bram 
that  we  have  not  yet  considered.  The  olfactory  bulbs,  or  ganglia,  preside  over  olfaction 
and  will  be  treated  of  fully  in  connection  with  the  special  senses.  The  pineal  gland  and 
the  pituitary  body,  in  their  structure,  present  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  ductless  glands, 
and  their  anatomy  has  been  considered  in  another  chapter.  Passing  over  the  purely 
theoretical  views  of  the  older  writers,  who  bad  very  indefinite  ideas  of  the  functions  of 
any  of  the  encephalic  ganglia,  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  uses  of  the  pineal  gland  and 
pituitary  body  in  the  economy  are  entirely  unknown.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  septum  lucidura,  the  ventricles,  hippocampi,  and  various  other  minor 
parts  that  are  necessarily  described  in  anatomical  works.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the 
early  or  even  the  recent  speculations  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  these  parts,  which 
are  entirely  unsupported  by  experimental  or  pathological  facts  and  which  have  not  ad- 
vanced our  positive  knowledge.  Most  of  the  parts  just  enumerated  have  no  physiological 
history. 

Rolling  and  Turning  Movements  foUotoing  Injury  of  Certain  Parts  of  the 

EncephMlon, 

The  remarkable  movements  of  rolling  and  turning,  produced  by  section  or  iiynry  of 
certain  of  the  commissural  fibres  of  the  encephalon,  are  not  very  important  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  they  are  rather  to  be  classed  among  the  curiosities  of 
experimental  physiology.  These  movements  follow  unilateral  lesions  and  are  dependent, 
to  a  certain  extent,  upon  a  consequent  inequality  in  the  power  of  the  muscles  on  one  side, 
without  actual  paralysis.  Vulpian  enumerates  the  following  parts,  iiyury  of  which,  upon 
one  side,  in  living  animals,  may  determine  movements  of  rotation  : 

"  1.  Cerebral  hemispheres; 

"  2.  Corpora  striata ; 

"  3.  Optic  thnlami  (Flourens,  Longet,  Schiff ) ; 

"  4.  Cerebral  peduncles  (Longet) ; 

"  5.  Pons  Varolii ; 

"  6.  Tubercula  quadrigemina  or  bigemina  (Flourens) ; 

"  7.  Peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  especially  the  middle,  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
cerebellum  (Magendie) ; 

"  8.  Olivary  bodies,  restiform  bodies  (Magendie)  ; 

"  9.  External  part  of  the  anterior  pyramids  (Magendie) ; 
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•lO,  Portion  of  the  roeilullu  from  whicli  tbe  facial  fiervt>  uriaes  (Brown-S6quard) ; 
**  U.  Optic  nerves; 

"  12,  Semicircular  canals  (Floiircns) ;  iiutlitury  nerve  (Rro^^n-Svquard)/' 
Tu  th*?  parU  above  enumerated,  Valpiaa  odds  the  upper  part  of  tlie  cervical  portion 
pf  the  spinal  cord. 

Tlie  moveruents  which  follow  unilateral  injury  of  the  parts  mentioned  above  are  uf 

kwo  kindd;  vix-,  rolling  of  the  entire  body  on  italon^itndinol  axis,  and  turning,  always  in 

^ne  direction,  in  a  small  circle,  called  by  the  French  the  movement  of  manege .     A  capital 

oint  to  determine  in  these  phenomena  is,  whether  these  movements  he  due  to  paralysis 

br  enfeehlement  of  certain  muscles  upon  one  side  of  the  body,  to  a  direct  or  reflex  irrita* 

Bon  of  tlie  parts  of  the  nervous  systeru  involved,  or  to  both  of  these  causes  i*umbined.    The 

Experiments  of  Broven-S^quard  and  others  coucluhiively  show  that  the  movements  may  be 

liie  t<i  irritation  alone,  for  they  occur  when  parts  of  the  enoepludon  and  the  upper  por- 

lions  of  the  cord  are  simply  pricked,  without  section  of  fibres.     When  there  i»  extensive 

llvision  of  tibres,  it  is  probable  that  the  electa  of  the  enfeeblemeut  of  certain  mu^^les  are 

Ided  to  the  phenomena  produced  by  simple  irritatioa,     The  most  satisfactory  explana- 

!lon  of  these  movements  is  the  one  proposed  by  Brown-S^tjuard,  who  attrlbutea  them  to 

In  more  or  less  eon vulsnive  action  of  muj^tlcs  on  one  side  of  the  body,  produced  by  irrita- 

||jt»n  ot  the  nerve-centres.     lie  rej^ards  the  rolling  as  simply  on  exaggeration  of  the  ttu'n- 

ng  movements,  and  places  both  in  the  same  category. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  above  experiments,  for 

ihe  reason  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  fuuc- 

lions  of  the  nerve-centres.     In  some  of  them,  the  movements  have  been  observed  toward 

Jibe  side  operated  upon,  and  in  others,  toward  the  sound  side.    These  differences  probably 

depend  upon  the  fact  that,  in  certain  experiments,  the  fibres  are  involved  before  their 

Idecusiiiation,  and  in  othersi,  after  they  have  crossed  in  the  median  line*    In  some  instances, 

^tho  movements  nuiy  be  due  to  a  reriex  action,  from  stimulation  of  afferent  fibres,  and  in 

^thors,  the  action  of  the  irritation  may  be  direct.     Judging  from  the  fa<*t  that  mo#t  of  the 

Qcephatio  commissural  fibres  are  apparently  insensible   and   inexcitable  under  direct 

simulations  it  is  probable  that  the  actioa  is  generally  rafiex* 

In  concluding  the  physiological  history  of  the  encephalon,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 

I  the  general  properties  of  oertAin  of  the  peduncles.  Longet  found  that  direct  irritiition  of 
the  superior  and  the  inferior  pedunclea  of  the  cerebellum,  in  rabbita,  produced  paiOi  but 
Ihe  disturbance  consequent  upon  exposure  of  the  partj)  did  not  allow  of  any  accurate 
observations  upon  the  movoraents.  He  says  nothing  of  the  general  properties  of  the  mid- 
dle peduncles  or  of  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 


STMPATHETIC  JTEEVOrS  STSTSlT-SLffSP. 

1  ammftmtsiiei  tb«  •xcapttthetle  ftyttiMn->P«eiLlIarttln  tn  the  tntiiaAtfl  Btruetitfo  of  tlie  »ynipatliotJc  iriui^k 
ftDd  iiirv«t— Ooovfal  properties  of  the  symiNiUietto  irans'llA  ftnd  nerTM— Fimctloni  of  tlve  t^nitiiAthetk  «y«U''m— 
Vuo-moQor  i>*rvc»— Rt^fjex  pbeiu^mena  opcrfttlner  throog-b  tbe  tyinpiiiUietiQ  •yitem-^Trophk  i^ntwj*  imd  tiiTvea 
(m»  Cftiledl— 5I«o|»— Geavr«I  ecpOBl<l4-riitioDK— ComUtloa  of  the  ofpuitam  durbiir  tleep— Dresnifl^Kfllux  tneatal  pb(»- 
BODieiB  during  •!««(»— Condldoii  of  Ui«  Urain  sod  oerrow  ty-«t«iii  dnrliiff  eleep— Tbeorwi  of  sK'cp—AoiPfttliesiA 
and  tleeii  prodiioed  by  prMfore  apoEi  ttie  cAraiid  mi^Hot— DlfliBreneee  b«twt?en  natui^l  ak  ep  pjid  rtopor  or 

.      emiiA— ie«ff«nerstkni  of  the  bratn-flabetaiice  during  ttoep— Ttvoory  lb«t  ilMp  J*  doe  to  *  waui  of  oxyir«o— Coodl* 

I      tloa  of  tho  Tftrioiu  ftiaetioni  of  the  orgudim  doilag  atoepi. 

While  there  are  certain  points  in  the  physiology  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system 

that  are  perfectly  well  established,  it  tuust  be  admitted  that  itn  functions  are^  in  many 

>spectS|  obscure,  and  that  our  positive  knowledge  of  its  general  properties  and  its  rela 
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tions  to  the  fanctions  of  nutrition,  secretion,  movements,  etc.,  amounts  to  comparativelj 
little.  The  verj  name,  sympathetic,  is  some  indication  of  our  indefinite  ideas  with  r^ard 
to  its  functions ;  but  we  have  adopted  this  name,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  one  most 
generally  in  use,  although  it  has  no  very  exact  relation  to  the  peculiar  functions  of  the 
system.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  ganglionic  nervous  system ;  but  this  name  is  inappro- 
priate, as  it  implies  that  it  alone  possesses  ganglia.  The  name  of  the  system  of  organic, 
or  vegetative  life  is  more  in  accordance  with  its  general  functions ;  but  this  is  not  so  com- 
monly used  as  that  of  sympathetic  system.  The  older  anatomists  and  physiologists  called 
the  great  cord  of  this  system  the  nervus  intercostalis. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  account  of  the  sympathetic  system,  even  in  the  most 
recent  works  upon  physiology  or  in  special  treatises,  a  careful  study  of  which  does  not  con- 
vey the  idea  that  there  is  little  else  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  than  controversial 
questions  of  priority,  etc.,  in  minor  details,  and  a  few  observations,  some  of  them  quite 
unsatisfactory,  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  division  or  galvanization  of  sympathetic 
filaments  upon  the  functions  of  circulation,  secretion,  and  animal  heat.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  well-ascertained  facts,  which  might  be  stated  in  a  very  few  pages,  should  be  so 
largely  overshadowed  by  a  mass  of  purely  historical  details  of  no  great  interest.  Still,  we 
must  take  the  physiological  data  as  we  find  them  and  endeavor  not  to  limit  the  knowledge 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  by  adopting  theories  upon  insufficient  positive  evidence. 

There  are  certain  important  anatomico-physiological  questions,  more  or  less  definitely 
determined,  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system. 
These  are  the  following :  Is  the  sympathetic  anatomically  and  physiologically  dependent 
upon  its  connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  ?  What  are  the  general  properties 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves  as  regards  motion  and  sensation?  Do  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
act  as  independent  reflex  nerve-centres?  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  do  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia  and  nerves  influence  the  functions  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  to 
which  their  filaments  are  distributed  ?  A  solution  of  these  questions  involves  a  careful 
and  critical  study  of  the  results  of  experiments  upon  living  animals  and  of  pathological 
facts ;  and  it  is  evident  that  very  little  information  is  to  be  derived  from  observations 
made  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  properties  and  fanctions  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  We  shall  begin  the  study  of  these  points  with  an 
account  of  the  general  arrangement  and  the  peculiarities  of  structure  of  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  and  nerves. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Sympathetic  St/stem. 

Like  the  cerobro-spinal  system,  the  sympathetic  is  composed  of  centres  and  nerves, 
at  least  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  its  anatomy.  The  centres  contain  nerve-cells,  most 
of  which  differ  but  little  from  the  cells  of  the  encephalon  and  spinal  cord.  The  nerves 
are  composed  of  fibres,  the  greater  part  of  whicli  are  nearly  identical  in  structure  with  the 
ordinary  motor  and  sensory  fibres.  The  fibres  are  connected  with  the  nerve-cells  in  the 
ganglia,  and  the  ganglia  are  connected  with  each  otlier  by  commissural  fibres.  These 
ganglia  constitute  a  continuous  double  chain,  on  either  side  of  the  body,  beginning  above, 
by  the  ophthalmic  jranglia,  and  terminating  below,  in  the  ganglion  impar.  It  is  important 
to  note,  however,  that  the  chain  of  sympathetic  ganglia  is  not  independent,  but  that  each 
ganglion  receives  motor  and  sensory  filaments  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  that 
some  filaments  pass  from  the  sympathetic  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  The  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  sympathetic  filaments  is  to  mucous  membranes — and  possibly  to  integu- 
ment— to  non-striated  muscular  fibres,  and  particularly  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
arteries.  As  far  as  wo  have  been  able  to  learn  from  anatomical  investigations,  tbere  are 
no  fibres  derived  exclusively  from  the  sympathetic  which  are  distributed  to  striated 
muscles,  except  those  which  pass  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart.  Near  the  terminal 
filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  in  most  of  the  parts  to  which  these  fibres  are  distributed, 
there  exist  numerous  ganglionic  cells. 
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The  general  arrangement  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  the  distribution  of  the  nerves 
may  be  stated,  sufficiently  for  our  purposes,  very  briefly ;  still,  a  knowledge  of  certain 
anatomical  points  is  indispensable  as  an  introduction  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  i)hy6i- 
ology  of  this  system. 

In  the  cranium,  are  four  ganglia;  the  ophthalmic,  the  spheno-palatine,  the  otic,  and 
the  submaxillary.  In  the  neck,  are  the  three  cervical  ganglia;  the  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior.  In  the  chest,  are  the  twelve  thoracic  ganglia,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  ribs. 
The  great  semilunar  ganglia,  the  largest  of  all,  sometimes  called  the  abdominal  brain,  are 
in  the  abdomen,  by  the  side  of  the  coeliac  axis.  In  the  lumbar  region,  in  front  of  the 
spinal  column,  are  the  four,  and  sometimes  five,  lumbar  ganglia.  In  front  of  the  sacrum, 
are  the  four  or  five  sacral,  or  pelvic  ganglia ;  and  in  front  of  the  coccyx,  is  a  small,  single 
ganglion,  the  last  of  the  chain,  called  the  ganglion  impar.  Thus,  the  sympathetic  cord, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  consists  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  ganglia  on  either  side, 
terminating  below  in  a  single  ganglion. 

Cranuil  Ganglia. — The  ophthalmic,  lenticular,  or  ciliary  ganglion  is  situated  deeply 
in  the  orbit,  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pinVhead.  It  receives  a  motor 
branch  from  the  third  ])air,  and  sensory  filaments  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthal- 
mic division  of  the  fifth.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  cavernous  plexus  and  with 
MeckeFs  ganglion.  Its  so-called  motor  and  sensory  roots  from  the  third  and  the  fifth 
pair  have  already  been  described  in  connection  with  these  nerves.  Its  filaments  of  dis- 
tribution are  the  ten  or  twelve  short  ciliary  nerves,  which  pass  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and 
the  iris.  A  very  delicate  filament  from  this  ganglion  passes  to  the  eye  with  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina,  in  the  canal  in  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  functions  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  are  connected  exclusively  with  the  action 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris ;  and  we  shall  here  merely  indicate  its  anatomical  relations, 
leaving  its  physiology  to  be  taken  up  under  the  head  of  vision. 

The  spheno-palatine  ganglion  was  first  described  by  Meckel  and  is  known  as  MeckePs 
ganglion.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  cranial  ganglia.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  reddish 
in  color,  and  is  situated  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  near  the  spheno-palatine  foramen. 
It  receives  a  motor  root  from  the  facial,  by  the  Vidian  nerve.  Its  sensory  roots  are  the 
two  spheno-palatine  branches  from  the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth.  Its 
branches  of  distribution  are  quite  numerous.  Two  or  three  delicate  filaments  enter  the 
orbit  and  go  to  its  periosteum.  Its  other  branches,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
fully  in  detail,  are  distributed  to  the  gums,  the  membrane  covering  the  hard  palate,  the 
soft  palate,  the  uvula,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  tonsils,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  the  middle  auditory  meatus,  a  portion  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvuIod  muscles.  It  is  probable  that  the  filaments  sent  to 
these  two  striated  muscles  are  derived  from  the  facial  nerve  and  do  not  properly  belong 
to  the  sympathetic  system.  The  ganglion  also  sends  a  short  branch,  of  a  reddish-gray 
color,  to  the  carotid  plexus. 

The  otic  ganglion,  sometimes  called  Arnold's  ganglion,  is  a  small,  oval,  reddish-gray 
mass,  situated  just  below  the  foramen  ovale.  It  receives  a  motor  filament  from  the 
facial,  and  sensory  filaments  from  branches  of  the  fifth  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  Its 
filaments  of  distribution  go  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  Eusta- 
chian tube  and  to  the  tensor  tympani  and  tensor  palati  muscles.  Reasoning  from  the 
general  mode  of  distribution  of  the  sympathetic  filaments,  those  going  to  the  striated 
muscles  are  derived  from  the  facial.     It  also  sends  branches  to  the  carotid  plexus. 

The  submaxillary  ganglion,  situated  on  the  submaxillary  gland,  is  small,  rounded, 
and  of  a  reddish-gray  color.  It  receives  motor  filaments  from  the  chorda  tympani  ond 
sensory  filaments  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth.  Its  filaments  of  distribution  go  to 
Whart(m's  duct,  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  to  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Cervical  Ganglia. — The  three  cervical  ganglia  are  situated  opposite  the  third,  fifth, 
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and  the  seventh  cervical  vertebrae  respectively.  The  middle  ganglion  is  sometimes  want- 
ing, and  the  inferior  is  occasionally  fosed  with  the  first  thoracic  gaDglion.  These  ganglia 
are  connected  together  by  the  soksalled  sympathetic  cord.  They  have  numerous  fila- 
ments of  communication  above,  with  the  cranial  and  the  cervical  nerves  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  Branches  from  the  superior  ganglion  go  to  the  internal  carotid,  to  form 
the  carotid  and  the  cavernous  plexus,  following  the  vessels  as  they  branch  to  their  dis- 
tribution. Branches  from  this  ganglion  pass  to  the  cranial  ganglia.  There  are  also 
branches  which  unite  with  filaments  from  the  pneumogastric  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  and  branches  which  form  a  plexus  on  the  external  carotid, 
the  vertebral,  and  tlie  thyroid  artery,  following  the  ramifications  of  these  vessels. 

From  the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  three  cardiac  nerves  arise  and  pass 
to  the  heart,  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  The  superior  cardiac 
nerve  arises  from  the  .superior  ganglion ;  the  middle  nerve,  the  largest  of  the  three, 
arises  from  the  middle  ganglion,  or  from  the  sympathetic  cord,  when  this  ganglion  is  want- 
ing; and  the  inferior  nerve  arises  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  or  the  first  thoracic. 
These  nerves  present  numerous  communications  with  various  of  the  ac^acent  cerebro- 
spinal nerves,  penetrate  the  thorax,  and  form  the  deep  and  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus 
and  the  posterior  and  the  anterior  coronary  plexus.  In  these  various  plexuses,  are  found 
numerous  ganglioform  enlargements ;  and,  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart,  are  numerous  collections  of  nerve-cells  connected  with  the  fibres. 

Thoracic  Ganglia. — The  thoracic  ganglia  are  situated  in  the  chest,  beneath  the  pleura, 
and  rest  on  the  heads  of  the  ribs.  They  are  usually  twelve  in  number,  but  occasionally 
two  are  fused  into  one.  They  are  connected  together  by  the  sympathetic  cord.  They 
each  communicate  by  two  filaments  with  the  oerebro-spinal  nerves.  One  of  these  is 
white,  like  the  spinal  nerves,  and  probably  passes  to  the  sympathetic,  and  the  other,  of 
a  grayish  color,  is  thought  to  contain  the  true  sympathetic  filaments.  From  the  upper 
six  ganglia,  filaments  pass  to  the  aorta  and  its  branches.  Tlie  branches  which  form  the 
posterior  pulmonary  plexus  arise  from  the  third  and  fourth  ganglia.  The  great  splanchnic 
nerve  arises  mainly  from  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ganglia,  receiving  a  iew  filaments 
from  the  upper  six  ganglia.  This  is  a  large,  white,  rounded  cord,  which  penetrates  the 
diaphragm  and  passes  to  the  semilunar  ganglion,  sending  a  few  filaments  to  the  renal 
plexus  and  the  suprarenal  capsules.  The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the  tenth 
and  eleventli  gan^dia,  passes  into  the  abdomen,  and  joins  the  coeliac  ])]exus.  The  renal 
splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the  lost  thoracic  ganglion  and  passes  to  the  renal  plexus. 
The  three  splanchnic  nerves  present  numerous  anastomoses  with  each  other. 

Ganglia  in  the  Abdominal  and  the  Pchic  Cavity, — The  semilunar  ganglia  on  the  two 
sides  send  oil*  radiating  branches  to  form  the  solar  plexus.  They  are  situated  by  the  side 
of  the  ctfliac  axis  and  near  the  suprarenal  capsules.  These  are  the  largest  of  the  sym- 
pathetic ganglia.  From  these  arise  numerous  plexuses  distributed  to  various  parts  in 
the  abdomen,  as  follows :  The  phrenic  plexus  follows  the  phrenic  artery  and  its  branches 
to  the  diaphragm.  The  cceliac  plexus  subdivides  into  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic 
plexuses,  which  are  distributed  to  organs  as  their  names  indicate.  From  the  solar  plexus, 
different  ploxuscs  are  given  off,  which  pass  to  the  kidneys,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the 
testes  in  the  male,  and  the  ovaries  in  the  female,  the  intestines  (by  the  superior  and  the 
inferior  mesenteric  plexuses),  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  the 
vena  cava.     The  filaments  follow  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  solid  viscera. 

The  lumbar  ganglia,  four  in  number,  are  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra?.  Thoy  are  connected  with  the  ganglia  above  and  below  and  with 
each  other  by  the  sympathetic  cord,  receiving,  like  the  other  ganglia,  filaments  from  the 
spinal  nerves.  Their  branches  of  distribution  form  the  aortic  lumbar  plexus  and  tlio 
hypogastric  plexus  and  follow  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 
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enne  nerves^  wlitch  go  to  tli&  nterus  and  the  Ftillopiaa  tuhcs.     In  tlie  s^uk^tance  of  tha 
ateniSf  the  nerves  are  cunnected  vvilli  firnnll  collections  of  ^iin^ltouic  cell^.     The  ^ympa* 
tUetic  fil(iT}ienl$  are  iindouhtedly  proloojijcd  into  the  upiicr  and  lower  extremitieg,  follow- 
ij  the  coiirso  of  the  blood- ve^jae Is  and  distributed  to  their  iniisciildr  coat. 

According  to  the  latest  researches,  the  filaments  of  the  syinjmtheti*^^  at  or  near  their 

-  terroination,  arc  connected  with  gangUunic  cells,  not  only  in  the  heart  and  the  uterus, 

[but  in  the  blood-ve^swls,  lymphatics,  coccygeal  gland,  the  submucous  and  the  muscular 

•  of  the  entire  alimentary  canal,  the  salivary  glands,  pancreas,  excretory  dnetd  of 

SMver  and  pancreas^  the  larynx,  trachea*  puhnorrary  tissue,  bladder,  ureters^  ifie  entire 

eoerative  af»paratua,  suprarenal   capsules,  Uiymua,  lachrymal  canals,  ciliary  tiniscle^  and 

Ihc  iri«.     In  these  aitaatiun»,  nerve-cells  hare  be«n  demouMtrated  by  various  observers, 

nd  it  is  probable  that  the/  exist  everywhere  in  eonneotion  with  the  terminal  tilameoti 

^f  this  system  of  nerves. 

PeeuliarUiti  in  the  Intimate  Structure  of  the  Sympath^tie  Gaii^lm  and  Nerves. — The 
culiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  sym pathetic  system  are  not 
Bumerons^  nor  do  they  possess  very  great  physiolopcal  importance.  The  free  communi- 
ations  between  the  sympathetic  ganf^lia  and  tho  cerebro*spiaal  nerves,  and  the  differ- 
ences in  the  general  appearance  of  certain  of  these  anastomosing  branches,  lead  to  the 
limportant  question  of  their  origin.  A^  a  rule,  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  sotter  and 
nore  grayish  in  color  than  the  spinal  nerves.  When  there  are  two  hranchess  of  comruu- 
gi^tion  between  a  ganglion  and  a  spinal  nerve,  one  of  them  is  white  and  the  other  is 
l^h,  and  wo  might  infer  from  this  that  one,  the  white,  is  derived  from  the  spinal 
and  Ujc  other,  from  the  sympathetic ;  but  this  is  a  point  not  yet  settled  by  micro- 
scopical investigations.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown,  however,  that  the  cornmuni- 
*  fibres  pass  in  both  directions, 
N^While  the  branches  of  the  sympatlietic  contain  a  large  number  of  the  ordinary  medol- 
»tcd  fibres,  jtuch  m  are  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  they  also  prei^ent  numerous 
Sbres  of  Remak,  and  tine  fibres,  from  -nrin  ^^  r/or  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are 
iregarded  by  Kolliker  as  trne  efferent  fibres  from  the  sympatlietic  ganglia.  With  regard 
» ih^  fibres  of  Remak,  wo  have  uotliing  to  add  to  what  wo  have  already  stated  under 


Fifi.  t82.^^yinpirM#^  panglt6%  vciih  multipolar  cttlt;  MgM^  maffni/fHL    (Lcydfir.) 

be  head  of  tlie  general  strttcturo  of  the  nervoua  system.  These  point*,  with  tfje  fact 
that  most  of  the  terminal  filamonts  of  the  sympathetic  are  connected  with  nerve-cells  in 
|he  ftubstanee  o(  tlic  different  tissues,  constitute  tlie  most  important  anatomical  pecu- 
Qarities  of  the  sympathetic  nerve-fibres. 

With  regard  to  the  cells,  which  conj«titute  the  rharacteristic  anatomical  element  of 

be  sympathetic  ganglia,  wo  shall  Iiave  little  to  say^  as  their  pecoliarities  at  prcftent  seem 
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to  be  of  purely  anatomical  interest.  They  are  generally  rounded,  ovoid,  or  pear-shaped, 
with  a  nucleus,  generally  clear,  and  a  distinct  nucleolus.  They  present  a  nucleated  cap- 
sule, probably  composed  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  sometimes  lined  on  its  inner  sur- 
face with  a  single  layer  of  flattened,  polygonal  epithelium.  Some  of  the  cells  are  unipolar, 
some  are  bipolar,  and  some  are  multipolar.  In  frogs,  Beale  and  Arnold  have  described  n 
peculiar  appearance  in  certain  cells,  there  being  a  single,  straight  prolongation,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fine,  spiral  fibre.  These  have  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  human  subject, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  probable  origin  and  nature  of  the 
spiral  fibre.  The  connection  between  tlie  cells  and  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  is  probably 
the  same  as  in  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  and  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram, taken  from  Ley  dig.     (See  Fig.  233.) 

General  Properties  of  the  Sympathetic  Ganglia  and  Nerves. 

The  older  writers  had  no  definite  ideas  with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  and  they  were  divided,  even  on  the  simple  question  of  its  sensibility,  some 
assuming  that  the  ganglia  were  absolutely  insensible,  while  others  noted  distinct  evi- 
dences of  pain  following  their  irritation  in  living  animals.  The  sensibility  of  the  ganglia, 
though  distinct,  is  dull  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves.  We  have 
also  noted  a  dull  but  well-marked  sensibility  of  the  cervical  ganglia  in  rabbits.  In  view 
of  the  decided  and  uniform  results  of  the  most  careful  recent  experiments  upon  this  point, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  in  the  ganglia  of 
the  sympathetic  system. 

As  regards  excitability,  recent  experiments  are  quite  satisfactory.  MfiUer  exposed 
the  intestines  and  the  semilunar  ganglia  in  rabbits ;  and,  having  waited  until  the  intes- 
tines, which  generally  present  movements  upon  first  opening  the  abdomen,  had  ceased  their 
contractions,  the  peristaltic  movements  **  were  immediately  renewed  with  extraordinary 
activity  "  by  touching  the  ganglia  with  caustic  potash.  The  experiments  of  Longet  show 
that  a  feeble  continued  galvanic  current  applied  to  the  great  splanchnic  nerves  produces 
contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  when  they  contain  alimentary  mat- 
ters, but  that  no  contractions  occur  when  they  are  empty.  On  the  other  hand,  Pfliiger 
has  observed  that  galvanization  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  produces  a  passive  condition  of 
the  small  intestine ;  that  is,  arrest  of  its  movements  without  persistent  contractions  of 
its  muscular  coat.  More  recently,  in  a  series  of  very  elaborate  experiments,  by  LegroB 
and  Onimus,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  induced  galvanic  current  applied  to  the  splanch- 
nic nerves  does  not  produce  peristaltic  movements,  but  that  these  movements  are  excited 
by  the  constant  current. 

Taking  into  consideratidn  the  most  reliable  direct  observations  upon  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  and  nerves,  the  fact  that  their  stimulation  induces  movements  in  the  non-striated 
muscles  to  which  they  are  distributed  can  hardly  be  doubted.  This  action  is  particular)/ 
well  marked  in  tlio  muscular  coat  of  the  blood-vessels;  but  here,  the  function  of  the 
nerves  is  so  important,  that  it  merits  special  consideration  and  will  be  treated  of  fully 
under  the  head  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  mechanism  of  these  movements,  however,  is 
peculiar.  The  action  does  not  immediately  follow  the  stimulation,  as  it  does  in  the  cas6 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  and  the  striated  muscles,  but  it  is  induced  gradually,  begin- 
ning a  few  seconds  after  the  irritation  and  enduring  for  a  time,  and  it  is  more  or  less 
tetanic.  This  mode  of  action  is  peculiar  to  the  sympathetic  nerves  and  the  non-striated 
muscular  fibres. 

When  we  remember  the  invariable  connection  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves,  we  see  at  once  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  derivation  of 
the  motor  and  sensory  properties  of  the  ganglionic  system.  Are  the  sympatbetio  ganglia 
independent  nerve-centres,  or  do  they  derive  their  properties  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  ?    This  question  may  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  two  kinds  of  experinental 
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facts :  In  the  first  place,  section  or  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  certain  of  the  en- 
cephalic centres  is  capable  of  influencing  the  vaso-motor  system,  a  fact  which  will  be  dwelt 
npon  more  ftillj  in  another  connection.  In  the  second  place,  the  experiments  of  Bernard 
upon  the  submaxillary  ganglion  and  its  influence  on  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary 
gland  have  demonstrated,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  this  ganglion  is  the  centre 
presiding  immediately  over  the  reflex  phenomena  of  secretion  by  ^e  gland ;  but  it  has 
also  been  shown  that,  when  all  of  the  connections  of  the  submaxillary  ganglion  with  the 
oerebro-spinal  system  are  divided,  after  a  few  days,  this  ganglion  loses  its  power  as  a 
reflex  nervous  centre.  In  the  chapters  upon  secretion,  we  have  given  numerous  examples 
of  reflex  action  through  the  sympathetic  system.  The  experiments  just  cited  from  Ber- 
nard show  that  individual  ganglia  belonging  to  this  system  may  act  independently  for  a 
time,  but  that  this  action  cannot  continue  indefinitely,  after  the  cerebro-spinal  branches 
have  been  divided.  It  remains,  however,  to  apply  these  experiments  to  other  sympa- 
thetic ganglia ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillary,  they  are  very  satisfactory,  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  parts  may  be  operated  upon  and  the  certainty  with  which  the 
ganglion  may  bo  separated  from  its  connections  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  As 
regards  the  explanation  of  the  final  loss  of  power  over  the  functions  of  the  submaxillary 
gland,  the  experiments  of  Waller  seem  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  eminent 
physiologist  whom  we  have  quoted.  There  is  no  experimental  fact  more  conclusively 
demonstrated  than  that  of  the  anatomical  degeneration  and  consequent  loss  of  physio- 
logical function  of  nerve-fibres  in  a  few  days  after  they  have  been  separated  from  their 
centres  of  origin.  After  division  of  a  cerebro-spiuHl  nerve-trunk,  the  tubes  soon  lose 
their  anatomical  characters  and  will  no  longer  respond  to  a  galvanic  stimulus.  In  the 
case  of  the  fibres  operating  upon  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  question  of  their  degenera- 
tion after  division  of  the  cerobro-spinal  roots  was  not  submitted  to  microscopical  investi- 
gation. If  these  fibres  had  undergone  the  degeneration  which  has  so  frequently  been 
observed  in  experiments  upon  other  nerves,  their  galvanization  would  not  have  produced 
any  effect ;  which  was  precisely  the  result  obtained  by  Bernard.  In  the  absence  of 
direct  observations  upon  this  point,  it  is  the  most  reasonable  view  to  adopt,  that  the 
fibres  from  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  had  lost  their  function,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
separation  from  their  centres,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  effect  npon 
the  gland  following  their  galvanization.  The  observation  of  Bernard  shows,  however, 
that  filaments  may  pass  to  special  organs  from  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  through  the 
sympathetic  ganglia. 

Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  System, 

In  the  early  part  of  the  lust  century  (1712  and  1725),  Pourfour  du  Petit  demonstrated 
that  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck  (the  trreat  sympathetic  was  fre- 
quently called  the  norvus  intercostalis)  was  propagated  from  below  upward  toward  the 
head,  and  not  from  the  brain  downward.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  our 
definite  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system,  though  the  ex|)eriments 
of  Petit  showed  only  the  intiuence  of  the  cervical  portion  upon  the  eye.  In  1816,  Dupuy 
removed  the  superior  cervical  ganglia  in  horses,  with  the  effect  of  producing  injection  of 
the  conjunctiva,  increase  of  temperature  in  the  ear,  and  an  abundant  secretion  of  sweat 
upon  one  side  of  the  head  and  neck.  These  experiments  showed  that  the  sympathetic 
has  an  important  influence  upon  nutrition,  calorification,  and  secretion.  In  1851,  Bernard 
repeatcil  the  experiments  of  Pourfour  du  Petit,  dividing  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  on 
one  side  in  rabbits,  and  noted,  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  the  ear,  in- 
creased vascularity,  and  an  elevation  in  temperature,  amounting  to  from  7"*  to  11**  Fahr. 
This  condition  of  increased  heat  and  vascularity  continues  for  several  months  after  divi- 
sion of  the  nerve.  In  18.'52,  Brown-S6quard  repeated  these  experiments  and  attributed 
the  elevation  of  temperature  directly  to  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts 
affected.  He  made  a  most  important  advance  in  the  history  of  the  sympathetic,  by 
47 
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demonstrating  that  its  section  paralyzed  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arteries,  and,  farUier, 
that  galvanization  of  the  nerve  in  the  neck  caused  the  vessels  to  contract.  This  was  the 
discovery  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  written  within 
the  past  few  years,  and  it  belongs  without  question  to  Brown-S^quard,  who  published 
his  observations  in  August,  1852.  A  few  months  later,  in  the  same  year,  Bernard  made 
analogous  experiments  and  presented  the  same  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed. 

The  above  embraces  all  that  is  important  with  regard  to  the  history  of  experimental 
observations  upon  the  sympathetic.  It  is  evident  that  we  could  know  nothing  of  the 
functions  of  this  system  before  the  time  of  Pourfour  dn  Petit,  when  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion  was  that  tlie  norve  originated  from  the  encephalon,  and  that  its  inf  uence  was  propa- 
gated downward ;  and  writings  anterior  to  the  experiments  of  Bernard  and  of  Brown- 
S^quard  present  interesting  suggestipns  and  theories,  but  they  contain  little  that  bears 
upon  our  positive  knowledge. 

The  important  points  developed  by  the  first  experiments  of  Bernard  and  of  Brown- 
S^quard  were,  that  the  sympathetic  system  influences  the  general  process  of  nutrition, 
and  that  many  of  its  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Before  these  experiments,  it  had  been  shown  that  filaments  from  this  system  influenced 
the  contractions  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Leaving,  for  the  present, 
the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  we  shall  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the  facta  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  upon  animal  heat  and  secretion. 

When  the  sympathetic  is  divided  in  the  neck,  the  local  increase  in  temperature  is 
always  attended  with  a  very  great  increase  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  side  of  the  head 
corresponding  to  the  section.  The  increased  temperature  is  due  to  a  local  exaggeration 
of  the  nutritive*  processes,  apparently  dependent  directly  upon  the  hypeneraia;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  there  are  any  nerves  to  which  the  name  of  calorific,  as  distinguished 
from  vaso-motor,  can  justly  be  applied.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  pathology  of 
local  increase  in  temperature  attending  increased  supply  of  blood  to  restricted  parts.  In 
a  recent  experiment  by  Bidder,  after  excising  about  half  an  inch  of  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic in  a  half-grown  rabbit,  the  ear  on  that  side,  in  the  course  of  about  two  wec^ 
became  distinctly  longer  and  broader  than  the  other. 

The  experiment  of  dividing  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  especially  in  rabbits,  is  so 
easily  performed,  that  the  phenomena  observed  by  Bernard  and  Brown-S6quard  have 
been  repeatedly  verified.  We  have  often  done  this  in  class-demonstrations.  A  very 
striking  experiment  is  the  following,  suggested  by  Bernard :  After  dividing  the  sympa- 
thetic and  exhibiting  the  increase  in  the  temperature  and  the  vascularity  of  the  ear  on 
one  side  in  the  rabbit,  if  both  ears  be  cut  off  just  above  the  head  with  a  sharp  knife,  the 
artery  on  the  side  on  which  the  sympathetic  has  been  dinded  will  frequently  send  up  a 
jet  of  blood  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  while,  on  the  sound  side,  the  jet  is  alwajs 
much  less  forcible,  and  it  may  not  be  observed  at  all.  This  experiment  succeeds  best  in 
large  rabbits. 

It  is  very  easy  to  observe  the  effects  of  dividing  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  bnt 
analogous  phenomena  have  been  noted  in  other  parts.  Among  the  most  striking  of  these 
experiments  are  those  reported  by  Samuel,  who  noted  an  intense  hypera?mia  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  tlie  stomach  and  intestines  following  extirpation  of  the  ooelifc 
plexus.  By  comparative  experiments,  it  was  shown  that  this  did  not  result  from  tiie 
peritonitis  produced  by  the  operation. 

As  regards  secretion,  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  is  very  marked.  WTien  the 
sympathetic  filaments  distributed  to  a  gland  are  divided,  the  supply  of  blood  is  very  much 
increased,  and  an  abundant  flow  of  tlie  secretion  foUows.  This  point  we  have  already 
discussed  in  another  chapter,  where  we  have  referred  particularly  to  the  experiments  of 
Bernard  upon  the  salivary  glands.  In  some  recent  experiments  by  Peyrani,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  sympathetic  has  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  secretion  of  nrioe. 
When  the  nerves  are  galvanized  in  the  neck,  the  amount  of  urine  and  urea  is  increased, 
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and  this  increase  is  greater  with  the  induced  than  with  the  constant  current    When  the 
Bjmpathetic  is  divided,  the  quantity  of  urine  and  urea  sinks  to  the  minimum. 

Dr.  Moreau  has  recently  published  a  series  of  observations  on  the  influence  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves  upon  the  secretion  of  liquid  by  the  intestinal  canal,  which  are  pecul- 
iarly interesting  in  their  bearing  upon  the  sudden  occurrence  of  watery  diarrhoea.  In 
these  experiments,  the  abdomen  was  opened  in  a  fasting  animal,  and  three  loops  of  intes- 
tine, each  from  four  to  eight  inches  long,  were  isolated  by  two  ligatures.  All  of  the 
nerves  passing  to  the  middle  loop  were  divided,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  blood-vessels. 
The  intestine  was  then  replaced,  and  tlie  wound  in  the  abdomen  was  closed  with  sutures. 
The  next  day  the  animal  was  killed.  The  two  loops  with  the  nerves  intact  were  found 
empty,  as  is  normal  in  fasting  animals,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  dry ;  but  the  loop 
with  the  nerves  divided  was  found  filled  with  a  clear,  alkaline  liquid,  colorless  or  slightly 
opaline,  which  precipitated  a  few  flocculi  of  organic  matter  on  boiling. 

Vaso-Motor  Nerves. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  already  cited  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscular  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  and  capable  of 
regulating  their  caliber  and  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  different  parts.  These  are  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  discovered  by  Brown-Sequard,  in  1862.  The  importance  of  nerves 
apable  of  regulating  what  we  may  call  the  local  circulations  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
The  glands,  for  example,  require  at  certain  times  an  immense  increase  in  their  supply  of 
blood,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  the  muscles,  brain,  and  other  parts.  It  has  been 
shown,  by  direct  experiments  upon  living  animals,  that  local  variations  in  the  circulation, 
independent  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  actually  take  place,  and  that  they  are  of  great 
importance  in  special  functions ;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  such  action,  which 
can  only  take  place  through  the  nervous  system.  The  phenomena  of  blushing  and  pallor, 
from  mental  emotions,  are  familiar  examples. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  sympathetic  branches  contain  filaments 
capable  of  modifying  the  caliber  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  that  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves 
also  contain  elements  possessing  analogous  properties ;  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
extensive  anastomoses,  in  both  directions,  between  the  sympathetic  and  the  ordinary 
motor  and  sensory  nerves,  we  can  appreciate  the  importance  of  determining  the  exact 
origin  and  course  of  these  vaso-motor  fibres.  The  first  imi)ortant  question  is,  whether  the 
vaso-motor  filaments  be  derived  from  the  symi)athetic  ganglia  or  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres. 

All  experiments  upon  the  question  just  proposed  tend  to  show  that  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  are  derived  exclusively  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system  and  do  not  originate  in 
the  sympathetic  ganglia.  Without  citing  the  numerous  confirmatory  observations  of  dif- 
ferent pliysiologists,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Schiff  has  experimentally  demonstrated, 
in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  derived  from  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres  and  not  from  the  s}'mi)athetic  ganglia.  There  is  now  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  physiologists  upon  this  point,  the  only  question  being  the  exact  location 
of  the  vaso-motor  centres. 

As  a  summary  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  we  may  cite  the  following  remarks,  from  a  review  of  the  experiments 
of  Schiff,  by  Brown-Sequard :  "1.  That  if  there  are  vaso-motor  elements  which  decus- 
sate in  the  spinal  cord,  their  number  is  excessively  small.  2.  That  the  facts  observed  by 
IL  Schiff,  on  this  subject,  admit  of  a  more  simple  explanation.  3.  That  a  number  of  the 
vaso-motor  elements  stop  in  the  spinal  cord.  4.  That  a  tolerably  large  number  of  vaso- 
motor elements,  coming  from  different  points  in  the  body,  ascend  as  far  as  the  tuber 
annulare,  and  some  as  far  as  the  cerebellum  and  to  other  parts  of  the  encephalon.  5. 
That,  consequently,  the  medulla  oblongata  is  not  the  sole  source  of  the  vaso-motor  elo- 
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mcDts/'  These  statements  express  pretty  much  all  that  we  know  of  the  orig^  of  the 
vaso-motor  elements  and  their  decassation,  as  far  as  their  direct  action  is  conceroed ;  bat 
some  important  points  have  been  developed  by  observations  upon  reflex  vuso-motor  phe- 
nomena, involving  a  transmission  of  impressions  to  the  centres  through  the  nerves  of 
general  sensibility. 

Reflex  Phenomena  operating  through  the  Sympathetic  System, — We  shall  not  discuss, 
in  this  connection,  the  reflex  phenomena  of  secretion,  as  these  have  already  been  consid- 
ered with  sufficient  minuteness,  nor  again  treat  of  reflex  action,  through  the  sympathetic, 
upon  the  general  circulatory  system,  which  has  been  taken  up  fully  under  the  head  of  the 
depressor-nerve  of  the  circulation,  but  we  shall  here  describe  certain  reflex  acts,  involv- 
ing vaso-motor  phenomena,  which  we  thus  far  have  touched  upon  very  briefly. 

As  regards  animal  heat,  the  phenomena  of  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  parts,  we  may  mention  the  observations  of  Brown-S6quard  and 
Lombard,  who  found  that  pinching  of  the  skiu  on  one  side  was  attended  with  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  temperature  in  the  corresponding  member  of  the  opposite  side,  and  that  some- 
times, when  the  irritation  was  applied  to  the  upper  extremities,  changes  were  produced 
in  the  temperature  of  the  lower  limbs.  Tholozan  and  Brown-S6quard  found,  also,  that 
lowering  the  temperature  of  one  hand  produced  a  considerable  depression  in  the  heat  of 
the  other  hand,  without  any  notable  diminution  in  the  general  heat  of  the  body.  Brown- 
S^quard  showed  that,  by  immersing  one  foot  in  water  at  41°  Fahr.,  the  temperature  of  the 
other  foot  was  diminished  about  7°  Fahr.  in  the  course  of  eight  minutes.  These  facts 
show  that  certain  impressions  made  upon  the  sensory  nerves  aflect  the  animal  heat  by 
reflex  action.  As  section  of  the  sympathetic  filaments  increases  the  heat  in  particular 
parts,  with  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  blood,  and  their  galvanization  reduces  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  and  diminishes  the  temperature,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  reflex  action 
takes  place  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  If  we  assume  that  the  impression  is  conveyed 
to  the  centres  by  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility,  and  that  the  vessels  are  modified  in 
their  caliber  and  the  heat  is  afiected  through  the  sympathetic  fibres,  we  have  only  to 
determine  the  situation  of  the  centres  which  receive  the  impression  and  generate  the 
stimulus.  These  centres,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  not  situated  in  the  sympathetic 
ganglia,  but  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

The  existence  of  vaso-motor  nerves  and  their  connection  with  centres  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  are  now  sufficiently  well  established.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  centres  presiding 
over  particular  functions  may  be  distinctly  located,  as  the  genito-spinal  centre,  in  the  spinal 
cord  opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and  the  cilio-spinal  centre,  in  the  cervical  re^on 
of  the  cord.  A  stimulus  generated  in  these  centres,  sometimes  as  the  result  of  impresaons 
received  through  the  nerves  of  general  sensibility,  produces  contraction  of  the  non-striated 
muscular  fibres  of  the  iris,  vasa  deferentia,  etc.,  including  the  muscular  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels. The  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  vessels  is  tonic ;  and,  when  their 
nerves  are  divided,  relaxation  takes  place,  and  the  vessels  are  dilated  by  the  pressure  of 
blood.  By  this  action,  the  local  circulations  are  regulated  in  accordance  with  impressioDS 
made  upon  sensory  nerves,  the  physiological  requirements  of  certain  parts,  mental  emotioDfl, 
etc.  Secretion,  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  movements  of  the 
iris,  etc.,  are  influenced  in  this  way.  This  action  is  also  illustrated  in  cases  of  reflex  pa- 
ralysis, in  inflammations  as  the  result  of  "taking  cold,''  and  in  many  pathological  condi- 
tions, of  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  treat.  The  facts  already  noted  with  regard  to 
the  excito-motor  action  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  functions  of  animal  life  have  their  anal- 
ogy in  the  vaso-motor  reflex  system.  When  the  centres  are  destroyed,  when  the  sensory 
nerves  are  paralyzed  by  aniesthetics,  or  when  the  true  vaso-motor  nerves  are  divided, 
reflex  vaso-motor  action  is  abolished. 

The  vaso-motor  filaments  are  not  confined  to  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  bat 
they  exist  as  well  in  the  ordinary  cerebro-spinal  nerves.    Bernard  has  demonstrated  this 
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fact  in  tbe  most  condusivo  manner.  lie  divided  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  pairs  of  lambar  nerves  on  one  side  in  a  dog,  at  the  spinal  column,  and  paralyzed 
motion  and  sensation  in  the  leg  of  that  side,  but  the  temperature  of  the  two  sides  remained 
the  same.  lie  afterward  exposed  and  divided  the  sciatic  nerve  on  that  side,  and  then 
noted  a  decided  increase  of  temperature.  This  experiment,  which  is  only  one  of  a  large 
number,  shows  conclusively  that  the  ordinary  mixed  nerves  contain  vaso-motor  fibres, 
which  are  entirely  independent  of  the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation,  a  fact  which  is 
admitted  by  all  physiologists  and  has  frequently  been  illustrated  in  cases  of  disease  in  the 
human  subject. 

It  only  remains  to  show  that  the  phenomena  following  section  of  the  sympathetic  in 
animals  are  illustrated  in  certain  cases  of  disease  or  injury  in  the  human  subject.  It  is 
excessively  rare  to  observe  traumatic  ii^ury  confined  to  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck.  A 
single  case,  however,  apparently  of  this  kind,  has  lately  been  reported  by  Mitchell.  A 
man  received  a  gunshot- wound  in  the  neck.  Among  the  phenomena  observed  a  few 
weeks  after,  were,  contraction  of  the  pupil  on  the  side  of  the  injury,  and,  after  exercise, 
flashing  of  the  face  upon  that  side.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  temperature  upon 
the  two  sides,  during  repose,  but  no  thermoinetric  observations  were  made  when  half  of 
tbe  face  was  flushed  by  exercise.  Dr.  Bartholow  has  reported  several  cases  of  unilateral 
sweating  of  the  head  (two  observed  by  himself),  in  several  of  which  there  was  probably 
compression  of  the  sympathetic  from  aneurism.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  condition 
of  the  eye  was  observed,  tbe  pupil  was  found  contracted  in  some  and  dilated  in  others. 
In  none  of  these  cases  were  there  any  accurate  thermometric  observations^  In  a  series 
of  observations  by  Wagner,  upon  the  head  of  a  woman,  eighteen  minutes  after  decapita- 
tion, powerful  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic  produced  great  enlargement  of  the  pupiL 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  any  observations  on  the  influence 
of  the  sympathetic  upon  the  temperature. 

Trophic  Centres  and  Nerves  {so  called). 

We  have  deferred  the  consideration  of  the  so-called  trophic  nerves  until  we  had 
treated  of  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system,  because  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  by 
their  influence  upon  the  circulation,  are  evidently  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
nutrition.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  very  minutely  upon  this  point;  but  cases  of 
disease,  as  well  as  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals,  show  that,  when  a  muscle  is 
paralyzed,  as  a  result  of  the  abolition  of  nervous  influence  and  consequent  disease,  it 
becomes  atrophied,  its  fibres  lose  their  characteristic  structure  and  finally  become  inca- 
pable of  contracting  under  a  stimulus.  As  we  have  seen  that  tlie  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  in  addition  to  their  motor  and  sensory  fibres,  contain  vaso-motor  elements,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  the  muscles  bo  supplied  with  special  nerves — aside  from  those 
of  motion  and  sensation  and  the  vaso-motor  nerves — which  preside  over  their  nutrition. 
Such  could  properly  be  called  trophic  nerves.  Many  pathologists,  relying  upon  the 
presence  of  certain  lesions  of  cells  in  the  cord,  in  connection  with  oases  of  progressive 
moscular  atrophy,  admit  the  existence  of  trophic  cells  and  nerves.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  these  views  rest  upon  pathological  facts  alone  and  have  not  been  demon- 
strated by  physiological  experiments  or  observations. 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  is  evident  that  proper  nutrition  of  the  muscular  system 
depends  upon  its  exercise  and  the  integrity  of  its  motor  nerves.  In  the  second  place,  the 
history  of  monsters  shows  that  the  muscular  system  may  be  developed  independently  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  In  the  admirable  work  of  Brochet,  upon  the  ganglionic  system, 
numerous  cases  of  anencephalic  monsters  are  detailed,  in  which  the  muscular  system  was 
found  more  or  less  perfectly  developed.  In  some  of  these,  the  foetus  was  delivered  at 
term  and  lived  for  several  hours.  When  we  consider  the  great  number  of  cases  of  this 
kind  on  record,  a  few  of  which  only  are  cited  by  Brachet,  it  is  evident  that  the  cerebro- 
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spinal  centres  arc  not  absolutely  necessary  to  development  in  uUro,    Some  of  the  caK^ 
reported  presented  spasmodic  movements  of  certain  muscles. 

While  it  is  certain  that  a  foetns  may  become  developed  in  vt€ro,  when  there  is  reason 
to  Appose  that  the  cerebro-spinal  influence  is  wanting  and  the  chief  nervous  operations 
are  effected  through  the  ganglionic  system,  direct  experiments  npon  the  sympatheljc  in 
animals  do  not  positively  show  any  influence  upon  nutrition,  except  as  this  system  of 
nerves  affects  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts.  When  we  divide  a  sympathetic  nerve, 
there  is  an  apparent  exaggeration  of  the  nutritive  processes  in  particular  parts,  and  there 
may  be  inflammatory  phenomena,  but  atrophy  of  muscles  is  not  observed.  Indeed,  we 
only  have  atrophy  of  muscles  following  division  of  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  or,  as  recently- 
observed  cases  of  disease  have  shown,  after  disorganization  of  cells  belonging  to  what  we 
recognize  as  motor  centres.  As  regards  the  latter  condition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  attended  with  disorganization  of  certain  of 
the  motor  cells  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Without  fully  discussing  this  subject,  which  belongs  to  pathology,  the  facts  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows :  We  may  have  progressive  atrophy  of  certain  muscles,  which 
may  be  uncomplicated  with  paralysis  except  in  so  far  as  there  is  weakness  of  these  mus- 
cles, due  to  partial  and  progressive  destruction  of  their  contractile  elements.  The  only 
pathological  condition  in  these  cases,  aside  from  the  changes  in  the  muscular  tissue,  is 
destruction  of  certain  cells  in  the  antero-lateral  portions  of  the  cord,  with  more  or  less 
atrophy  of  the  corresponding  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  No  one  has  pretended  to 
have  demonstrated  cells  in  the  cord,  presenting  anatomical  peculiarities  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  motor  or  sensory  elements,  but  the  fact  of  the 
degeneration  of  certain  cells,  others  remaining  normal,  and  this  fact  alone,  has  led  to  the 
distinction,  by  certain  writers,  of  trophic  cells ;  and,  of  course,  these  must  be  connected 
with  the  muscles  by  trophic  nerves. 

We  shall  now  study  the  phenomena  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  from  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view,  and  see  if  they  aflford  any  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
special  cells  and  nerves  presiding  over  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  system,  or  whether 
the  phenomena  observed  cannot  bo  explained  by  the  partial  degeneration  of  the  ordinary 
motor  cells  and  nerves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord  preside  over  motion,  and  that  the  stimulus  generated  in  these  cells  is  con- 
veyed to  the  muscles  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  a  fact,  no  less 
deflnite,  that,  when  a  muscle  or  a  part  of  a  muscle  is  deprived  of  the  motor  stimulus  by 
which  it  is  brought  into  action,  its  fibres  atrophy,  become  altered  in  structure,  and  lose 
their  contractility.  Starting  with  these  two  well-defined  physiological  propositions,  and 
assuming  that  a  few  of  the  ordinary  motor  cells  of  the  cord  are  destroyed — we  wiU  not 
call  them  trophic  cells — what  are  the  phenomena  to  be  expected  as  a  consequence  of 
such  a  lesion  ?  Reasoning  from  what  we  know  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system, 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  following  conditions : 

The  destruction  of  certain  motor  nerve-cells  would  certainly  produce  degeneration  of 
the  fibres  to  which  they  give  origin.  This  has  been  observed ;  for,  in  this  condition,  the 
anterior  roots  arising  from  the  diseased  portions  of  the  cord  are  atrophied.  This  oocun 
when  any  motor  nerves  are  separated  from  their  cells  of  origin,  and  it  involves  no  neces- 
sity of  assuming  the  existence  of  special  trophic  cells  or  nerves. 

If  a  few  of  the  motor  cells  be  aflfected  with  disease,  and  if  the  degeneration  be  gradual 
and  progressive,  we  should  expect  progressive  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles  to 
which  their  nerves  are  distributed.  This  paralysis,  confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
fibres  of  particular  muscles  or  sets  of  muscles,  would  give  the  idea  of  progressive  weak- 
ening of  the  muscles,  and  the  phenomena  would  not  be  those  observed  in  complete 
paralysis  produced  by  section  of  the  motor  nerves.  These  are  precisely  the  phenomena 
observed  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  preceding  the  paralysis  which  b  the  final 
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result  of  tho  disease;  and  these  do  not  involve  the  action  of  anj  special  centres  or 
nerves.   . 

As  regards  tlio  muscular  atrophy  itself,  if  tho  nervous  stimulus  he  progressively  de- 
stroyed, the  muscular  tissue  will  necessarily  undergo  progressive  degeneration  and 
atrophy. 

With  the  ahove  considerations,  we  leave  the  trophic  cells  and  nerves  to  the  patholo- 
gist ;  and  we  can  only  admit  the  existence  of  centres  and  nerves  specially  and  directly  in- 
fluencing the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  system,  when  it  has  heen  demonstrated  that  there 
are  lesions  of  particular  structures  in  the  nervous  system,  which  produce  phenomena  that 
cannot  he  explained  hy  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  ordinary  motor  and  sensory  nerves 
and  of  the  vaso-motor  system. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  represent  what  is  actually  known  concerning  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  hut  it  is  evident  that  we  have  much  to  learn  with  regard  to  its  physi- 
ology. The  great  sympathetic  ganglia  may  have  functions  of  which  we  have  no  definite 
idea ;  and  we  are  hotter  prepared  to  advance  our  knowledge  in  this  direction,  hy  admit- 
ting our  ignorance,  than  hy  attempting  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  our  positive  infor- 
mation hy  theories  unsupported  hy  facts. 

Sleep. 

When  we  reraemher  that  about  one-third  of  our  existence  is  passed  in  sleep,  and  that, 
at  this  time,  voluntary  motion,  sensation,  the  special  senses,  and  various  of  the  functions 
of  the  organism,  are  greatly  modified,  the  importance  of  a  physiological  study  of  this 
condition  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  subject  of  sleep  is  most  appropriately  considered 
in  connection  with  the  nervous  system,  for  the  reason  that  the  most  important  modifica- 
tions in  function  are  observed  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  nerves.  Repose  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular  system  as  proper  exercise  ;  but  repose  of  the  mus- 
cles relieves  the  fatigue  due  to  exercise,  without  sleep.  It  is  true  that,  after  violent  and 
prolonged  exertion,  there  is  frequently  a  desire  for  sleep,  but  simple  repose  will  often 
restore  the  muscular  power.  After  the  most  violent  effort,  a  renewal  of  muscular  vigor 
is  most  easily  and  completely  effected  by  rest  without  sleep,  a  fact  familiar  to  all  who  are 
accustomed  to  athletic  exercises.  The  glands  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  true  secre- 
tions need  certain  intervals  of  repose  ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  involve  sleep.  After 
prolonged  and  severe  mental  exertion,  however,  or  after  long-continued  muscular  effort 
which  involves  an  excessive  expenditure  of  the  so-called  nerve-force,  sleep  becomes  an 
imperative  necessity.  If  the  nervous  system  be  not  abnormally  excited  by  effort,  sleep 
follows  moderate  exertion  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  it  is  the  only  physiological  means 
of  complete  restoration ;  but  the  two  most  important  muscular  acts,  \'iz.,  those  con- 
cerned in  circulation  and  respiration,  are  never  completely  arrested,  sleeping  or  walung, 
although  they  undergo  certain  modifications. 

In  infancy  and  youth,  when  the  organism  is  in  process  of  development,  sleep  is  more 
important  than  in  adult  life  or  old  age.  The  infant  does  little  but  sleep,  eat,  and  digest. 
In  adult  life,  under  perfectly  physiological  conditions,  we  require  about  eight  hours  of 
sleep ;  some  persons  need  less,  but  very  few  require  more.  In  old  age,  unless  after 
extraordinary  exertion,  less  sleep  is  required  than  in  adult  life.  Each  individual  learns 
by  experience  how  much  sleep  is  necessary  for  perfect  health,  and  there  is  nothing  which 
more  completely  incapacitates  one  for  mental  or  muscular  effort,  especially  the  former, 
than  loss  of  rest. 

Sleeplessness  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  certain  forms 
of  brain-disease,  a  fact  which  is  well  recognized  by  practical  physicians.  One  of  the 
most  refined  and  exquisite  methods  of  torture  is  long-continued  deprivation  of  sleep ;  and 
persons  have  been  known  to  sleep  when  subjected  to  acutely  painful  impressions.  Severe 
muscular  effort,  even,  may  be  continued  during  sleep.    In  forced  marches,  regiments  have 
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been  known  to  sleep  while  walking ;  men  have  slept  soundly  in  the  saddle  ;  persons  will 
sometimes  sleep  daring  the  din  of  battle ;  and  other  instances  illustrating  the  imperative 
demand  for  sleep  after  prolonged  vigilance  might  be  cited.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  how 
noises  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  may  fail  to  disturb  our  natural  rest.  Those 
who  have  been  long  habituated  to  the  endless  noise  of  a  crowded  city  frequently  find 
difficulty  in  sleeping  in  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the  country.  We  must  have  sleep; 
and  this  demand  is  so  imperious,  that  we  soon  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  most  un- 
favorable surrounding  conditions.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  prolonged  exposure  to 
intense  cold  induces  excessive  somnolence,  and,  if  this  be  not  resisted,  the  sleep  passes 
into  stupor,  the  power  of  resistance  to  cold  becomes  rapidly  diminished,  and  death  is  the 
inevitable  result.  Intense  heat  often  produces  drowsiness,  but,  as  is  well  known,  is  not 
favorable  to  natural  sleep.  We  generally  sleep  less  in  summer  than  in  winter,  though  in 
summer,  perhaps,  we  are  less  capable  of  protracted  mental  and  physical  exertion. 

Sleep  is  preceded  by  an  indescribable  feeling  of  drowsiness,  an  indisposition  to  mental 
or  physical  exertion,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system.  It  then  requires 
a  decided  effort  to  keep  awake ;  and,  if  we  yield  to  the  soporific  tendency,  the  voluntary 
muscles  cease  to  act,  the  lids  are  closed,  we  cease  to  appreciate  the  ordinary  impressions 
of  sound,  and  we  sometimes  pass  into  a  dreamless  condition,  in  which  we  lose  all  knowl- 
edge of  existence.  We  say  sometimes,  because  tlie  mind  is  not  generally  inactive  during 
what  we  may  regard  as  normal  sleep.  AVe  may  have  dreams  which  are  not  due,  as  far 
as  can  bo  ascertained,  to  impressions  from  the  external  world  received  during  sleep. 
Ideas  in  the  form  of  dreams  may  be  generated  in  the  brain  from  impressions  previously 
received  while  awake,  or  trains  of  thought  may  be  gradually  extended  from  the  moments 
immediately  preceding  sleep  into  the  insensible  condition. 

There  may  be,  during  sleep,  mental  operations  of  which  we  have  no  consciousness  or 
recollection,  unconscious  cerebration,  as  it  is  called  by  Carpenter.  It  is  well  known  that 
we  vividly  remember  dreams  immediately  on  awakening,  but  that  the  recollection  of 
them  rapidly  fades  away,  unless  they  be  brought  to  mind  by  an  effort  to  remember  and 
relate  them.  Whatever  be  the  condition  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  if  the  sleep  be  normal, 
there  is  a  condition  of  repose  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  and  an  absence  of  voluntary 
effort,  which  restore  the  capacity  for  mental  and  physical  exertion. 

The  impressionability  and  the  activity  of  the  human  mind  are  so  great,  most  of  the 
animal  functions  are  so  subordinate  to  its  influence,  and  we  are  so  subject  to  unusual 
mental  conditions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  exactness  the  phenomena  of  sleep 
that  are  absolutely  physiological,  and  to  separate  those  that  are  slightly  abnormal.  We 
cannot  assert,  for  example,  that  a  dreamless  sleep,  in  which  our  existence  is,  as  it  were, 
a  blank,  is  the  only  normal  condition  of  repose  of  the  system ;  nor  can  we  determine 
what  dreams  are  due  to  previous  trains  of  thought,  to  impressions  from  the  external 
world  received  during  sleep,  and  are  purely  physiological,  and  what  are  due  to  abnormal 
nervous  influence,  disordered  digestion,  etc.  We  may  assume  that  an  entirely  refreshing 
sleep  is  normal,  and  that  is  all. 

That  reflex  ideas  originate  during  sleep,  as  the  result  of  external  impressions,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  we  have  already  alluded  to  this  point  under  the  head  of  reflex 
action.  The  most  remarkable  experiments  upon  the  production  of  dreams  of  a  definite 
character,  by  subjecting  a  person  during  sleep  to  peculiar  influences,  are  those  of  Maury. 
The  hallucinations  produced  in  this  way  are  called  hypnagogic,  and  they  occnr  when 
the  subject  is  not  in  a  condition  favorable  to  sound  sleep.  The  experiments  made  by 
Maury  upon  himself  are  so  curious  and  interesting,  that  we  quote  the  most  striking  of 
them  in  full : 

First  Obsertation. — "  I  was  tickled  with  a  feather  successively  on  the  lips  and 
inside  of  the  nostrils.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  subjected  to  a  horrible  punishment,  that  a 
mask  of  pitch  was  applied  to  my  face,  and  then  roughly  torn  off,  tearing  the  skin  of  the 
lips,  the  nose,  and  the  face. 
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Secokd  Obsebyation. — **  A  pair  of  pincers  is  held  at  a  little  distance  from  mj  ear, 
and  rubbed  with  a  steel  scissors.  I  dreamed  that  I  heard  the  ringing  of  bells ;  this  soon 
became  the  tocsin,  and  I  imagined  myself  in  the  days  of  June,  1848. 

TmBD  Obsebvation. — **  I  was  caused  to  inhale  Cologne- water.  I  dream  that  I  am 
in  a  perfumer^s  shop,  and  the  idea  of  perfumes  doubtless  awakens  the  idea  of  the  East :  I 
am  in  Cairo,  in  the  shop  of  Jean  Farina.  Many  extravagant  adventures  follow,  the  con- 
nection of  which  escapes  me. 

FoTJBTH  Obsebvation. — ^^  I  am  caused  to  smell  a  burning  match.  I  dream  that  I  am 
at  sea  (remark  that  the  wind  was  then  blowing  in  through  the  windows),  and  that  the 
Saint-Barbe  blew  up. 

Fifth  Obsebvation. — "  I  am  slightly  pinched  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  I  dream  that 
a  blister  is  applied,  which  recalls  the  recollection  of  a  physician  who  had  treated  me  in 
my  infancy. 

Sixth  Obsebvation. — "  A  piece  of  hot  iron  is  held  to  my  face,  keeping  it  far  enough 
removed,  so  that  the  sensation  of  heat  should  be  slight.  I  dream  of  chauffeurs^  who  enter 
houses  and  force  the  inmates,  by  putting  their  feet  to  the  fire,  to  reveal  where  their  money 
was.  The  idea  of  the  chauffeurs  immediately  suggests  that  of  the  Duchess  d^Abrantts, 
who,  I  suppose  in  my  dream,  has  taken  me  as  secretary.  I  had,  indeed,  long  ago  read  in 
the  memoirs  of  this  intelligent  woman  certain  details  concerning  the  chauffeurs. 

Seventh  Obsebvation. — "  The  word  parafagaramus  is  pronounced  in  my  ear.  I  hear 
nothing,  and  awake,  having  had  rather  a  vague  dream.  The  experiment  is  repeated 
when  I  am  asleep  in  my  bed,  and  the  word  maman  is  pronounced  many  times  in  suc- 
cession. I  dream  of  different  tilings,  but  in  this  dream  I  heard  the  humming  of  bees. 
The  same  experiment,  repeated  several  days  after,  when  I  was  scarcely  asleep,  was  more 
conclusive.  The  words  AzoTj  Castor,  Leanore,  were  pronounced  in  my  ear ;  on  awaking, 
I  recollected  that  I  had  heard  the  last  two  words,  which  I  attributed  to  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  conversed  with  me  in  my  dream. 

*^  Another  experiment  of  the  same  kind  likewise  showed  that  the  sound  of  the  word, 
and  not  the  idea  attached  to  it,  had  been  perceived.  The  words  chandelle,  haridelU, 
were  pronounced  in  my  ear  mimy  times  in  succession.  I  awoke  suddenly  of  my  own 
accord,  saying,  e^est  elle.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  recall  what  idea  I  attached  to  this 
answer. 

Eighth  Obsebvation. — "  A  drop  of  water  is  allowed  to  fall  on  my  forehead.  I  dream 
that  I  am  in  Italy,  that  I  am  very  warm,  and  that  I  am  drinking  the  wine  of  Orviette. 

Ninth  Obsebvation. — **  A  light,  surrounded  with  a  red  paper,  is  many  times  in  suc- 
cession passed  before  my  eyes.  I  dream  of  a  tempest  of  lightning,  and  all  the  remem- 
brance of  a  violent  storm  which  I  had  encountered  in  the  English  Channel,  in  going  from 
Morlaix  to  Havre,  is  present  in  my  mind." 

As  regards  dreams  due  to  external  impressions,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been 
noted  by  many  observers  and  is  one  which  accords  with  the  personal  experience  of  all  who 
have  reflected  upon  the  subject,  that  trains  of  thought  and  imaginary  events,  which  seem 
to  pass  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  our  dreams,  actually  occur  in  the  brain  within  a  few 
seconds.  A  person  is  awakened  by  a  certain  impression,  which  undoubtedly  gives  rise 
to  a  dream  that  seems  to  occupy  hours  or  days,  and  yet  the  period  of  time  between  the 
impression  and  the  awakening  is  hardly  more  than  a  few  seconds ;  and  persons  will  drop 
asleep  for  a  very  few  minutes,  and  yet  have  dreams  with  the  most  elaborate  details  and 
apparently  of  trrcat  lenprth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the  numerous  accounts  of  literary 
compositions  of  merit,  the  working  out  of  difficult  mathematical  problems  in  dreams,  etc., 
some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  accurate.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  form- 
ing consecutive  ideas  during  sleep— which  can  hardly  be  doubted — there  is  no  good  reason 
why  these  phenomena  should  not  occur,  and  the  thoughts  should  not  be  remembered  and 
noted  immediately  on  awakening.  In  most  dreams,  however,  the  mind  is  hardly  in  a 
normal  condition,  and  the  brain  generally  loses  the  power  of  concentration  and  of  acca- 
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rate  reasoning.  We  sometimes  commit  atrocious  crimes  in  oar  dreams,  without  appre- 
ciating their  enormity,  and  we  are  often  placed  in  the  most  ahsnrd  and  impossible  (xmdi- 
tioDS,  without  any  idea,  at  the  time,  of  their  extraordinary  and  unnatural  character. 
This  is  a  fact  sufficiently  familiar  to  every  one  and  is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  satis- 
factory explanation. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the  curious  psychological  phe- 
nomena presented  during  sleep,  and,  indeed,  we  know  little  enough  of  the  action  of  the 
mind  at  any  time ;  but  we  have  merely  given  the  above  as  examples  of  what  we  may  call 
reflex  mental  phenomena.  Somnambulism,  general  ansesthesia,  sleep  from  hypnotics,  the 
so-called  magnetic  sleep,  ecstasy,  catalepsy,  trance,  etc.,  are  abnormal  conditions,  which 
we  shall  only  consider  in  so  far  as  they  resemble  natural  sleep. 

Condition  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System  during  Sleep, 

As  we  have  already  seen,  during  sleep,  the  brain  may  be  in  a  condition  of  absolute 
repose — at  least,  as  far  as  we  have  any  subjective  knowledge  of  mental  operations — or  we 
may  have  more  or  less  connected  trains  of  thought.  There  is,  also,  as  a  rule,  absence  of 
voluntary  effort,  although  movements  may  be  made  to  relieve  discomfort  from  position  or 
external  irritation,  without  awakening.  The  sensory  nerves  retain  their  properties, 
although  the  general  sensibility  is  somewhat  blunted  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
special  senses  of  hearing,  smell,  and  probably  of  taste.  The  peculiar  dreams  induced 
in  the  case  of  Maury  by  red  lights  show  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  not  entirely  lost 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system 
are  not  disturbed  or  affected  by  sleep,  if  we  except  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
upon  the  circulation  in  the  brain. 

Two  opposite  theories  have  long  been  in  vogue  with  regard  to  the  immediate  cause 
of  sleep.  In  one,  this  condition  is  attributed  to  venous  congestion  and  increased  presssore 
of  blood  in  the  brain,  and  this  view  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  cerebral 
congestion  induces  stupor  or  coma.  Stupor  and  coma,  however,  are  entirely  distinct 
from  natural  sleep ;  for  here,  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  suspended,  there  is  no  con- 
sciousness, no  dreaming,  and  the  condition  is  manifestly  abnormal.  In  animals  rendered 
comatose  by  opium,  the  brain  may  be  exposed  and  is  found  deeply  congested  with  venous 
blood.  The  same  condition  often  obtains  in  profound  anaesthesia  from  chloroform,  but  a 
state  of  the  brain  very  nearly  resembling  normal  sleep  is  observed  in  ansBsthesia  from 
ether.  These  facts  have  been  positively  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  living  ani- 
mals, and  have  been  observed  in  the  human  subject,  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  head. 
When  opium  is  administered  in  large  doses,  the  brain  is  congested  during  the  conditioii 
of  stupor  or  coma,  but  this  congestion  is  relieved  when  the  animal  passes,  as  sometimes 
happens,  from  tlie  effects  of  the  agent  into  a  natural  sleep.  In  view  of  these  facts  and 
others  which  will  be  stated  hereafter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  theory  that  deep 
is  attended  with  or  is  produced  by  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

The  idea  that  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is  diminished  during  sleep  has  long  been 
entertained  by  certain  physiologists;  but,  until  within  a  few  years,  it  has  rested  chiefly 
upon  theoretical  considerations. 

Passing  over  arguments  by  the  older  writers  for  and  against  this  theory  of  sleep,  we 
come  to  the  researches  of  Durham,  in  1860,  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  demonstrated  that 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  always  greatly  diminished  during  sleep.  These  experi- 
ments were  made  upon  dogs.  A  piece  of  the  skull,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  was 
removed  with  a  trephine,  and  a  watch-glass  was  accurately  fitted  to  the  opening  and 
cemented  at  the  edges  with  Canada  balsam.  When  the  animals  operated  upon  in  thk 
way  were  awake,  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  seen  moderately  distended,  and  the 
circulation  was  active ;  but,  during  perfectly  natural  sleep,  the  brain  retracted  and  became 
pale.     *^  The  contrast  between  the  appearances  of  the  brain  during  its  period  of  fane* 
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tional  activity  and  daring  its  state  of  repose  or  sleep  was  most  remarkable.''  There 
can  be  bardlj  any  donbt,  from  these  experiments,  that  the  circulation  in  the  cerebral 
sabstance  is  more  active  when  we  are  awake  than  daring  sleep ;  but  the  qaestion  has 
been  raised  by  Dr.  Cappie,  in  a  very  interesting  little  work  apon  the  cansation  of  sleep, 
whether,  daring  a  state  of  diminished  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  brain- 
sabstance,  the  veins  be  not  congested,  and  sleep  be  immediately  due  to  pressure  from 
these  distended  vessels  on  the  gray  matter.  This  point  is  one  very  difficult  to  decide, 
and  it  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  experimental  inquiry.  Dr.  Cappie  accepts,  in 
the  main,  the  experiments  of  Durham  as  accurate,  but  he  regards  his  observations  as  ap- 
plying only  to  the  circulation  in  the  arteries  and  capillaries.  His  view  is  that,  when  the 
capillary  circulation  in  the  brain-substance  is  diminished  in  sleep,  the  nervous  matter  is 
more  or  less  collapsed,  and  that  the  veins  are  necessarily  congested.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  can  only  accept  the  experimental  results  of  Durham,  that  the  cumulation  in  the 
brain  is  notably  diminished  in  sleep. 

The  influence  of  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  has  been  illustrated  by  com- 
pression of  both  carotid  arteries.  In  an  experiment  performed  upon  his  own  person.  Dr. 
Fleming  produced  immediate  and  profound  sleep  in  this  way,  and  this  result  invariably 
followed  in  subsequent  trials  upon  himself  and  others.  We  have,  however,  the  observa- 
tions of  Waller,  who  produced  anaesthesia  in  patients  by  pressure  upon  both  pneumogas- 
tric  nerves ;  but  the  nerves  are  so  near  the  carotid  arteries  that  they  could  hardly  be 
compressed,  in  the  human  subject,  without  interfering  with  the  current  of  blood,  and 
such  experiments  do  not  positively  show  whether  the  loss  of  sensibility  be  due  to 
pressure  upon  the  nerves  or  upon  the  vessels.  In  some  rare  cases,  in  which  both  carotid 
arteries  have  been  ligatured  in  the  human  subject,  it.  has  been  stated  that  there  is  an 
nnnsual  drowsiness  following  the  necessary  diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  cerebral 
circulation;  but  this  result  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  the  morbid  conditions  in- 
volving so  serious  an  operation  are  usually  such  as  to  interfere  with  their  value  as  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration.  As  far  as  the  human  subject  is  concerned, 
the  most  important  facts  are  the  results  of  compression  of  both  carotids  in  healthy  per- 
sons. These,  as  well  as  experiments  on  animals,  all  go  to  show  that  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain  is  very  much  diminished  during  natural  sleep,  and  that  sleep  may  be  induced 
by  retarding  the  cerebral  circulation  by  compressing  the  vessels  of  supply.  When  the 
circulation  is  interfered  with  by  compressing  the  veins,  congestion  is  the  result,  and  wo 
have  stupor  or  coma. 

If  diminished  flow  of  blood  through  the  cerebral  vessels  be  the  cause  of  natural  sleep, 
it  becomes  important  to  inquire  how  this  condition  of  i)hy8iological  anaemia  is  brought 
about.  It  must  be  that,  when  the  system  requires  sleep,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  contract 
in  obedience  to  a  stimuhis  received  through  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  diminish- 
ing the  supply  of  blood,  here,  as  in  other  parts  under  varied  physiological  conditions. 
The  vessel?  of  the  brain  are  provided  with  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
noted  that  the  arteries  are  contracted  during  sleep,  the  mechanism  of  this  action  being 
well  established  by  observations  upon  other  parts  of  the  circulatory  system.  Contraction 
of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  has  been  observed,  although  there  is  some  discussion  with 
regard  to  its  exciting  cause. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition  of  the  brain  during  its  functional  activity  and  in  repose ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  there  is  more  or  less  cerebral  action  at  all  times  when 
we  are  awake.  Although  the  mental  processes  are  much  less  active  during  sleep,  even  at 
this  time,  the  operations  of  the  brain  are  not  always  suspended.  It  is  equally  well  estab- 
lished, that  exercise  of  the  brain  is  attended  with  physiological  waste  of  nervous  sub- 
stance, and,  like  other  parts  of  the  organism,  its  tissue  requires  periodic  repose  to  allow 
of  the  regeneration  of  the  substance  consumed.  Analogies  to  this  are  to  be  foond  in 
parts  that  are  more  easily  subjected  to  direct  observation.    The  muscles  require  repose 
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after  exertioD,  and  the  glands,  when  not  actively  engaged  in  discharging  their  secretions, 
present  intervals  of  rest.  As  regards  the  glands,  dnring  the  intervals  of  repose,  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  their  tissue  is  very  much  diminished.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  mus- 
cles in  action  receive  more  blood  than  during  rest ;  but  it  is  mainly  when  these  parts  are 
not  active,  and  when  the  supply  of  blood  is  smallest,  that  the  processes  of  regeneration 
of  tissue  seem  to  be  most  efficient.  As  a  rule,  the  functional  activity  of  parts,  while  it  is 
attended  with  an  increased  supply  of  blood,  is  a  condition  more  or  less  opposed  to  the 
process  of  repair,  the  hyperaemia  being,  apparently,  a  necessity  for  the  marked  and 
powerful  manifestations  of  their  peculiar  functions.  When  the  parts  are  in  active  func- 
tion, the  blood  seems  to  be  required  to  keep  at  the  proper  standard  the  so-called  irri- 
tability of  the  tissues  and  to  increase  their  power  of  action  under  proper  stimolos. 
Exercise  increases  the  power  of  regeneration  and  favors  full  development,  in  the  repose 
which  foUows ;  but,  during  rest,  the  tissues  have  time  to  appropriate  new  matter,  aud 
this  does  not  seem  to  involve  a  large  supply  of  blood.  A  muscle  is  exhausted  by  pro- 
longed exertion ;  and  the  large  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  it  carries  away  carbonic 
acid,  urea,  and  other  products  of  disassimilation,  which  are  all  increased  in  amount,  until 
it  gradually  uses  up  its  capacity  for  work.  Then  follows  repose ;  the  supply  of  blood  is 
reduced,  but,  under  normal  conditions,  the  tissue  repairs  the  waste  which  has  been 
excited  by  action,  the  blood  furnishing  nutritive  matter  and  carrying  away  a  ccmpara- 
tively  small  amount  of  effete  products. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  processes  analogous  to  those  just  decribed  take  place  in 
tlie  brain.  By  absence  of  voluntary  effort,  we  allow  the  muscles  time  for  rest  and  for  the 
repair  of  physiological  waste,  and  their  active  function  is  for  the  time  suspended.  As 
the  activity  of  the  brain  involves  consciousness,  volition,  the  generation  of  thought,  and, 
in  short,  the  mental  condition  observed  while  awake,  complete  repose  of  the  brain  is 
characterized  by  the  opposite  conditions.  It  is  true  that  we  rest  the  brain  without  sleep, 
by  abstaining  from  mental  effort,  by  the  gratification  of  certain  of  the  senses,  and  by  men- 
tal distraction  of  various  kinds,  and  that  the  mind  may  work  to  some  degree  during  sleep ; 
but,  during  the  period  of  complete  repose — that  condition  which  is  so  necessary  to  perfect 
health  and  full  mental  vigor — we  lose  consciousness  and  volition,  there  is  no  thought, 
and  the  brain,  which  does  not  receive  blood  enough  to  stimulate  it  to  action,  is  simply 
occupied  in  the  insensible  repair  of  its  substance  and  is  preparing  itself  for  fhtare  work. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  muscles  produces  a  sense  of  fatigue  of  the  muscular  system,  indis- 
position to  muscular  exertion,  and  a  desire  for  rest,  not  necessarily  involving  drowsiness. 
Fatigue  of  the  brain  is  manifested  by  indisposition  to  mental  exertion,  dulness  of  the 
special  senses,  and  a  desire  for  sleep.  Simple  repose  will  relieve  physiological  fatigue  of 
muscles;  and,  when  a  particular  set  of  muscles  has  been  used,  the  fatigue  disappears 
when  tliese  muscles  alone  are  at  rest,  though  others  be  brought  into  action.  Sleep,  and 
sleep  alone,  relieves  fatigue  of  the  brain.  When  the  sleep  has  continued  long  enough  for 
the  rest  of  the  brain  and  the  repair  of  its  tissue,  we  awake,  prepared  for  new  effort 

We  have  now  only  to  refer  to  a  new  theory  of  sleep,  proposed  by  Sommer.  Taking 
OS  a  basis  the  researches  of  Pettenkofer  and  Yoit  upon  respiration,  Soumder  advances  the 
idea  that,  when  the  brain  is  active,  or  while  we  are  awake,  the  system  appropriates  but 
a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  in  respiration  and  eliminates  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid ;  after  a  time,  the  oxygen  thus  appropriated  is  consumed,  and  the  system 
demands  a  new  supply ;  and,  during  sleep,  the  organism  appropriates  oxygen  largely  and 
eliminates  a  relatively  small  amoant  of  carbonic  acid.  When  the  elimination  of  carbonic 
acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  stored  up  reaches  a  certain  point,  the  necessi^  for  a 
farther  supply  of  oxygen  induces  sleep ;  and  when,  during  sleep,  oxygen  has  been  appro- 
priated in  sufficient  quantity,  the  system  awakes,  prepared  for  a  new  period  of  activi^ 
of  the  animal  functions. 

By  reference  to  the  researches  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  we  find  that  these  observers, 
in  experiments  upon  a  man  confined  in  a  chamber  in  which  the  interchanges  of  gases  in 
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respiration  could  be  estimated,  noted,  in  twenty-four  hours,  that  the  subject  of  the  observa- 
tion, awake  bat  in  a  condition  of  complete  repose,  appropriated  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  amount  of  oxygen  of  the  twenty-four  hours  daring  the  night,  and  thirty-three 
per  cent,  during  the  day,  while  he  eliminated  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  excreted,  during  the  day,  and  forty-two  per  cent.,  dunug  the  night. 
When  the  subject  of  the  experiment  worked  during  the  day,  by  turning  a  heavy  wheel, 
the  appropriation  of  oxygen  was  thirty-one  per  cent,  for  the  day,  and  sixty-nine  per  cent, 
for  the  night ;  and  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  was  sixty-nine  per  cent,  for  the  day,  and 
thirty-one  per  cent,  for  the  night.  According  to  these  observations,  the  system  stores  up 
oxygen  at  night  for  use  during  the  day,  at  this  time  eliminating  a  relatively  small  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid ;  and,  during  the  day,  it  excretes  more  carbonic  acid  than  during 
sleep,  appropriating  then  a  relatively  smaU  amount  of  oxygen. 

This  theory  of  sleep  seems  to  rest  upon  observations  too  restricted  to  be  adopted 
without  reserve.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  the  first  experiments  of  Pettenkofer  and  Voit 
were  not  confirmed  in  other  observations  made  upon  the  same  person.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, with  our  present  information,  to  assume  that  sleep  is  due  simply  to  want  of  oxygen, 
and  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  well-established  physiological  facts  to  attribute  it  to  a 
necessity  for  the  general  regeneration  of  the  nervous  tissue,  though  into  this,  the  neces- 
sity for  oxygen  may  enter  as  one  element  in  the  physiological  repair. 

During  sleep,  nearly  all  of  the  functions,  except  those  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  are  diminished  in  activity.  The  circulation  is  slower,  and 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  less  frequent,  as  well  as  the  respiratory  movements.  These 
points  have  already  been  considered  under  the  heads  of  circulation  and  respiration.  Wo 
have  but  little  positive  information  with  regard  to  the  relative  activity  of  the  processes 
of  digestion,  absorption,  and  secretion,  during  sleep.  The  drowsiness  which  many  per- 
sons experience  after  a  full  meal  is  probably  due  to  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  a  consequent  diminution  in  the  supply  to  the  brain. 
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SPECIAL  SEySEH^TOUCU,  OLFACTIOX,  AXD  GCSTATTOy. 

Oenenl  charOfCters  of  tho  special  ooneies — Mnscnkr  wnse  (so  caHed)— Appreciation  of  wei^rht— Sense  of  tonch— Yaria- 
ttona  in  tactile  sensibility  in  different  parts— Table  of  Tariatlons  measured  by  the  ssthesiometer— Connection 
between  the  variations  in  tactile  sensibility  and  the  distribution  of  the  tactile  corpuscles — TitiUati<m — Apprecia- 
tion of  temperature— Venereal  sense— Olfaction— Nanal  fossa? — Schneiderian  and  olfectoiy  membrane — Phj-elo- 
loelcal  anatomy  of  the  olfoctory  nerves— Ollhctory  bulbs — Olfiirtory  cells  and  terminations  of  the  ollhctory  nervo- 
flbrea — Properties  and  ftinctions  of  the  oUbctory  nerves — Mechanism  of  ollkction— Relations  of  ol&ction  to  the 
sense  of  taste — Keflex  acts  throu^rh  the  olActory  nerves— Gustation— Savory  substancca — Relations  between 
gustation  and  olfaction— Ta.Hte  and  flavor — Modifications  of  the  sense  of  taste— Nerves  of  taste— Chorda  t3rmpani 
—Facial  paralvsls  with  inipairmont  of  taste— Paralysis  of  frcneral  sensibility  of  the  tongue  without  impairment  of 
taste— Olos8o-i>harynB'eal  nerve  (first  division  of  the  eighth)— Physiolojrical  anatomy— General  properties  of  the 
flosso-pharyngeal- Relations  of  the  glosso- pharyngeal  nerves  to  gustation— Mechanism  of  gustation— Physiolo- 
gical anatomy  of  the  organ  of  taste — Papilke  of  the  tongue— Taste-buds,  or  tasto-beaken — Connections  of  the 
nerves  with  thv  organs  of  taste. 

OuB  study  of  the  nervous  system  thus  far  has  involved  simply  motion  and  what  is 
known  as  general  sensibility ;  and  almost  all  our  positive  knowledge  of  these  properties 
has  been  derived  from  experiments  upon  the  inferior  animals.  As  regards  sensation,  the 
experiments  have  referred  to  impressions  recognized  as  painful ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
these  are  conveyed  to  the  centres  by  nerve-filaments,  anatomically  as  well  as  physiologi- 
cally distinct  from  those  which  convey  to  the  contractile  parts  the  stimulus  that  gives  rise 
to  motion.    As  far  as  we  have  studied  the  sensory  nerves,  we  have  alluded  to  simple  im- 
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pressions  onlj ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  filaments  of  peripheral  distribation  of  these 
nerves  are  capable  of  receiving  a  variety  of  impressions,  hj  which  we  determine,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  form,  size,  character  of  surface,  density,  and  temperature  of  objects.  We 
also  have  a  general  appreciation  of  heat  and  cold ;  a  sense  of  resistance,  which  gives  an 
idea  of  weight ;  and,  finally,  there  are  nerves  of  peculiar  properties,  terminating  in  organs 
calculated  to  receive  the  impressions  of  smell,  taste,  sight,  and  hearing. 

The  senses  of  olfaction,  gustation,  vision,  and  audition,  belong  to  peculiar  organs,  pro- 
vided with  nerves  of  special  properties,  which  are  usually  not  endowed  with  general  sen- 
sibility. These  nerves  have  been  omitted  in  our  general  study  of  the  nervous  system ; 
and  the  accessory  organs  to  which  they  are  distributed  are  so  important  and  intricate  in 
their  structure  as  to  demand  extended  description. 

The  senses  of  touch,  titillation,  temperature,  and  pain  are  all  conveyed  to  the  nerve* 
centres  by  what  we  have  described  as  ordinary  sensory  nerves;  the  touch  being  perfected 
in  certain  parts  by  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  terminal  nerve-fibres.  Although  it  be 
possible  that  each  one  of  these  impressions  may  be  transmitted  by  special  and  distinct 
fibres,  this  has  not  yet  approached  a  positive  demonstration.  The  so-called  muscular 
sense,  by  which  we  appreciate  weight,  resistance,  etc.,  undoubtedly  depends,  to  a  great 
extent  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  muscular  nerves. 

Muscular  Sense  {so  called). 

It  is  difficult  to  define  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  term  muscular  sense,  as  it  is  used 
by  many  physiologists.  In  all  probability,  the  sense  which  enables  us  to  appreciate  the 
resistance,  immobility,  and  elasticity  of  substances  that  are  grasped,  on  which  we  tread, 
or  which,  by  their  weight,  are  opposed  to  the  exertion  of  muscular  power,  is  immensely 
modified  by  education  and  habit.  Still,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  general  sensibility 
regulates  the  action  of  muscles  to  a  very  great  extent.  If,  for  example,  the  lower  extremi- 
ties be  paralyzed  as  regards  sensation,  the  muscular  power  remaining  intact,  the  person 
affected  frequently  cannot  walk,  unless  he  be  able  to  see  the  ground.  This  difficulty 
occurs  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  limbs  have  lost  the  sense  of  contact  with  the  ground, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  loss  of  general  sensibility.  Many  curious  examples 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  works  upon  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  One  of  the 
most  striking  is  a  case  communicated  to  Sir  Charles  Bell  by  Dr.  Ley.  The  patient  was 
afflicted  with  partial  loss  of  sensibility  upon  one  side  of  the  body,  "  without,  however, 
any  corresponding  diminution  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  volition,  so  that  she  could  hold 
her  child  in  the  arm  of  that  side  so  long  as  her  attention  was  directed  to  it ;  but,  if  sur- 
rounding objects  withdrew  her  from  the  notice  of  the  state  of  her  arm,  the  flexors  grad- 
ually relaxed,  and  the  child  was  in  hazard  of  falling."  This  is  like  certain  of  the  phe- 
nomena observed  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia.  In  this  disorder,  there  is  disease  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  involving,  sometimes,  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  with  more  or  less  impairment  of  general  sensibility,  the  muscular  power, 
in  some  instances,  being  intact.  Patients  affected  in  this  way  are  frequently  unable  to 
walk  or  stand  without  the  aid  of  the  sight.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena 
is  inability  to  stand  when  blindfolded ;  although,  with  the  aid  of  the  sight,  the  muscles 
can  bo  made  by  the  will  to  act  with  great  power. 

Without  entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  various  arguments  used  for  and  against 
the  existence  of  a  special  ^*  muscular  sense,"  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  those  oases 
in  which  general  sensibility  is  lost  or  seriously  impaired,  the  brain  has  no  exact  apprecia- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  muscles,  except  as  regards  the  sense  of  fatigue.  This  question 
is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  view  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct perception  of  muscular  action,  aside  from  general  sensibility,  that  can  properly  be 
called  a  muscular  sense. 
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Habit  and  edacation  enable  us  to  appreciate  with  great  nicety  differences  in  weight ; 
bat  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  sense  of  resistance  to  muscular  effort  and  has  little  depend- 
ence upon  the  sense  of  touch.  In  the  elaborate  and  classical  experiments  of  AVeber,  this 
point  was  very  strikingly  illustrated.  The  observations  of  this,  physiologist  upon  the 
sense  of  touch  and  general  sensibility  were  very  varied  and  extensive ;  and,  among  the 
most  important  of  the  results  with  regard  to  the  appreciation  of  pressure  and  weight, 
are  the  following : 

In  general,  those  parts  which  are  most  sensitive  to  the  impressions  of  touch,  as  the 
fingers,  enable  us  to  appreciate  differences  in  pressure  and  weight  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy. The  sense  of  simple  pressure,  unaided  by  the  estimation  of  weight  by  muscular 
effort,  is  generally  more  acute  upon  the  left  side,  probably  because  the  integument  of  the 
left  hand  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  right  hand.  Differences  in  weight  can  be  accurately 
distinguislied,  when  they  amount  to  only  one-sixteenth,  by  employing  muscular  effort  in 
lifting,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  pressure ;  but  the  sense  of  pressure  alone  enables  us  to 
appreciate  a  difference  of  not  less  than  one-eighth.  When  weights  are  tested  by  lifting 
with  the  hand,  the  appreciation  of  slight  differences  is  more  delicate  when  the  weights 
are  successively  tested  with  the  same  hand  than  when  two  weights  are  placed,  one  on 
either  hand.  When  the  interval  between  the  two  trials  amounts  to  more  than  forty  sec- 
onds, slight  differences  in  weight — the  difference  between  fourteen  and  a  half  and  fifteen 
ounces,  for  example — cannot  be  accurately  appreciated.  In  such  trials,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  metals  used  of  the  same  temperature,  for  cold  metals  seem  heavier  than 
warm. 

These  observations  formularized  some  of  the  facts,  suflSciently  evident  to  every  one, 
relating  to  the  appreciation  of  slight  differences  in  weight.  It  is  well  known  that  experts 
acquire,  in  this  regard,  wonderful  delicacy  and  accuracy.  Those  who  are  in  the  daily 
habit  of  handling  coins  not  only  count  with  astonishing  rapidity,  but  are  able  to  detect 
and  throw  out  a  light  piece  instantly  and  with  unerring  certainty. 

Sense  of  Touch. 

We  have  already  considered,  in  connection  with  the  nervous  system,  the  modes  of 
termination  of  the  sensory  nerves ;  and,  in  many  instances,  it  is  possible  to  explain,  by 
the  anatomical  characters  of  the  nerves,  the  great  differences  that  have  been  observed  in 
the  delicacy  of  the  tactile  sensibility  in  different  parts — differences  which  are  exceedingly 
important,  pathologically  as  well  as  physiologically,  and  which  have  been  studied  by 
Weber,  Valentin,  and  others,  with  great  minuteness. 

VaridtioM  in  the  Tactile  Semibility  in  Different  Parts, — In  certain  parts  of  the  cuta- 
neous surface,  the  general  sensibility  is  much  more  acute  than  in  others.  For  example, 
a  sharp  blow  upon  the  face  is  more  painful  than  a  similar  iiyury  to  other  parts ;  and  the 
eye,  as  is  well  known,  is  most  exquisitely  sensitive.  The  appreciation  of  temperature  also 
varies  in  different  parts,  this  probably  depending  to  a  great  extent  upon  habitual  exposure. 
Some  parts,  as  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  the  axilla,  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  titillation. 
The  sense  of  touch,  however,  by  which  we  appreciate  the  size,  form,  character  of  the 
surface,  consistence,  etc.,  of  objects,  is  developed  to  a  greater  degree  in  some  parts  than 
in  others;  a  fact  which  can  be  very  readily  explained,  in  some  instances,  by  the  ana- 
tomical arrangements  of  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves.  When  we  wish  to  aflcertain 
those  properties  of  objects  revealed  by  the  sense  of  touch,  we  generally  employ  the  fin- 
gers. This  sense  is  capable  of  education  and  is  almost  always  extraordinarily  developed 
in  persons  who  are  deprived  of  other  special  senses,  as  sight  or  hearing.  The  blind  kam 
to  recognize  individuals  by  feeling  of  the  face.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  < 
in  works  on  physiology,  of  the  blind  sculptor,  Giovanni  Gonelli,  who  was  said  to  I 
the  most  striking  likenesses  entirely  by  the  sense  of  touch.    Other  instances  of  tbla  1 
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are  on  record.  The  blind  have  been  known  to  become  proficients  in  oonchology  and 
botany,  guided  simply  by  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  related  of  a  blind  botanist,  that  he 
was  able  to  distinguish  ordinary  plants  by  the  fingers  and  by  the  tip  of  the  tongoe.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  blind  learn  to  read  with  perfect  facility,  by  passing  the  fingers 
over  raised  letters  but  little  larger  than  the  letters  in  an  ordinary  folio  Bible.  Rndolphi 
cites  the  remarkable  faculty  acquired  by  Baczko,  of  distinguishing  the  colors  of  fabrics  by 
the  sense  of  touch  alone. 

An  exceedingly  ingenious  and  accurate  method  of  determining  the  relatiye  delicacy 
of  the  tactile  sensibility  of  different  portions  of  the  cutaneous  surface  was  devised  a 
number  of  years  ago  (1829)  by  E.  H.  Weber,  whose  researches  upon  this  subject,  which 
have  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  other  observers,  are  still  the  most  careful  and  reliable 
on  record.  This  method  consists  in  the  application  to  the  skin,  of  two  fine  but  blunt 
points,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  known  distance.  The  individual  experimented 
upon  should  be  blindfolded,  and  the  points  applied  to  the  skin  simultaneously.  By  care- 
fully adjusting  the  distance  between  the  points,  a  limit  will  be  reached  where  the  two 
impressions  upon  the  surface  are  appreciated  as  one ;  i,  «.,  by  graduaUy  approximating 
them,  the  subject  will  suddenly  feel  both  points  as  one,  when,  an  instant  before,  with  the 
points  a  little  farther  removed  from  each  other,  he  distinctly  felt  two  impressions.  This 
gives  a  very  accurate  measure  of  the  delicacy  of  the  tactile  as  distinguished  from  the 
general  sensibility  of  different  parts,  and  it  has  lately  been  found  a  most  important  guide 
in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  attended  with .  partial  ansestheflia 
of  the  surface.  Of  course,  the  instniment  used  may  be  very  simple  (a  pair  of  ordinary 
dividers  will  answer),  but  it  is  convenient  to  have  some  ready  means  of  ascertaining  the 
distances  between  the  points.  An  instrument,  consisting  simply  of  a  pair  of  dividers, 
with  a  graduated  bar  giving  a  measure  of  the  separation  of  the  points,  is  the  best,  as  it 
combines  simplicity,  convenience  of  use,  and  portability.  This  instrument  is  called  the 
CBsthesiometer. 

The  experiments  of  Weber  were  made  upon  his  own  person,  and,  of  course,  they  do  not 
show  the  variations  that  may  occur  in  different  individuals  in  health,  a  point  of  consider- 
able importance  in  estimating  the  extent  of  ansBsthesia  in  disease.  His  observations  also 
showed  some  slight  variations  with  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the  two  points,  but  these 
are  not  important.  Valentin  repeated  the  experiments  of  Weber,  and,  in  addition,  took 
the  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean,  in  six  persons.  Aside  from  these  observations,  the 
repetition  of  Weber^s  experiments  has  done  little  more  than  confirm  the  orig:inal  facts. 
The  table  upon  the  next  page,  taken  from  the  article  on  "Touch  "  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpen- 
ter in  the  Cydopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  London,  1849-1852,  vol.  iv.,  partiL, 
p.  11G9,  gives  the  results  obtained  by  Weber  and  by  Valentin. 

If  we  note  tlie  distribution  of  the  tactile  corpuscles  in  connection  with  this  table,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  most  acute  in  those  situations  in  which  the  cor- 
puscles are  most  abundant.  In  the  space  of  about  one-fiftieth  of  a  square  inch  on  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  third  phalanx  of  the  index -finger,  Meissner  counted  the  greatest 
number  of  corpuscles,  viz.,  one  hundred  and  eight.  In  this  situation,  the  tactile  sensi- 
bility is  more  acute  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  skin,  the  mean  distance  indicated  by 
the  sBsthesiometer  being  0*003  of  a  line.  In  the  same  space  on  the  second  phalanx,  forty 
corpuscles  were  counted,  the  aesthesiometer  marking  1  -558  line,  this  part  ranking  next  in 
tactile  sensibility  after  tlie  red  surface  of  the  lips.  We  can  readily  understand  how  the 
tactile  corpuscles,  embedded  in  the  amorphous  substance  of  the  cutaneous  papillss,  might 
increase  the  power  of  appreciation  of  delicate  impressions  by  presenting  hard  aorfaces 
against  which  the  delicate  nerve-filaments  can  be  pressed. 

As  regards  those  portions  of  the  general  cutaneous  surface  in  which  no  tactile  corpus- 
cles have  been  demonstrated,  it  is  not  easy  to  connect  the  variations  in  the  tactile  scd- 
sibility  with  the  nervous  distribution,  as  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  comparative 
richness  of  the  terminal  nervous  filaments  in  these  situations. 
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Table  of  Variations  in  the  Tactile  Sensibility  of  Different  Portions  of  the 
Skin  (Weber  and  Valentin). 

The  tactile  MOBiblllty  Is  measured  by  the  greatest  distMce  between  two  points  at  which  they  convey  a  single 
Impression  when  applied  slmoltaneoiisly.    The  measurements  are  given  In  lines  (iV  of  an  Inch). 


PART  OF  SURFACE. 


Tip  of  the  tongue 0*50 

Palu;ar  surfiico  of  third  phalanx  of  forefinger l-OO 

do.  do.  middle  fln^r. . 

do.  do.  rlnjf-flngur 

do.  do.  thumb 

do.  do.  little  finger. 

Red  surfbce  of  under  Up 2*U0 

do.  upper  lip 

Palmar  surface  of  second  phalanges  of  fingers 8*uo 

do.  first  do. 


TAUEimir. 


Middle  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue 4-00 

Dorsal  surfiice  of  the  third  phalanges  of  fingers 8*  ix) 

Portion  of  the  lips  not  red. >       400 

Tip  of  the  nose :      8-00 

Kdge  of  the  tongue  an  Inoh  lh)m  the  tip 

Lateral  surfiice  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue 

Palmar  surfitco  of  the  metacarpus 8* (K) 

Knd  of  the  »rreat-to<' r>-  «H) 

Meta^^rnal  joint  of  the  thumb 1       4  «)0 

Kxterna!  surlhct>  of  the  eyelids ftM*o 

'*     '       *  6MM) 

600 


Palm  of  the  hand 

Dorsal  surfjsce  of  second  phahinx  of  thumb 

do.  do.  forefinger. 

da  do.  middle  finger. 

do.  do.  little  finger... 

do.  do.  ring-finger. . . 

Centre  of  the  hard  palate 

If  ucoufi  membrane  of  lips  elos4'  to  the  gum 

Skin  of  the  cheek  over  nuccinator 

do.  over  anterior  p.irt  of  malar  bono... 

Dorsal  surface  of  first  phalanges  of  fingers 

Prepuce.. 


600 
0-00 
5-00 
700 
7-00 


Dorsal  surface  of  heads  of  metacarpal  \tOM% 

Skin  of  chi*«)k  over  posterior  {lort  of  malar  bone . 
nantar  surface  of  metacarpal  bone  of  great-toe. . 

Lower  oart  of  forehead 

Back  01  the  hind 

Lower  part  of  h.iiry  scalp  in  ocei[>ltal  region 

Surfhoe  of  the  t  bruat  beneath  lower  jaw 

Back  of  the  luvl 

Pubes.. 


b-oo 
10-(K» 


1000 
14  00 
120) 

16MK) 

10-00 


Crown  of  the  head 

Patella  and  summnding  part  of  thigh. . 

Areola  around  nipple 

Dorsum  of  ftMt  near  the  toes 

Axilla. . 


L-iMH) 
1600 


18-00 


ler  and  lower  extremities  of  forearm. 

Back  of  the  neck  near  the  ocr-iput 

Upper  and  lower  extremities  of  leg 

Penis.. 


Acromion  and  upper  part  of  arm 

Sacral  region 

Sternum 

Gluteal  n?jrlon  and  neighboring  part  of  thigh 

Middle  of  foreann  whore  ltd  circumference  is  greatest. 
Middle  of  thiffh  do. 

Middle  of  cer\'lral  vertebrae 

Five  upper  dorsal  vertebra* 

Lower  iiart  of  thorax  and  over  lumbar  vertebrse 

Middle  of  dorsal  vertebra* 


18-00 
2400 

m-«o 

1800 
IsOO 
18-00 
20-00 
ISOO 
8000 
8000 
8000 
2400 
24  MK) 
«0-00 


Mftx. 

0  60 

100 

1-00 

1-00 

100 

1-00 

2-00 

2(K) 

2-00 

1-76 

4-J»0 

8t)0 

4-00 

800 

4-00 

4-00 

8-00 

600 

4-60 

6-00 

6-00 

6-60 

6-60 

6-60 

6-60 

6-60 

600 

9-00 

6-00 

7-(K) 

700 

6-00 

S-00 

10-00 

7-«'0 

10  00 

14-00 

1200 

16-00 

1000 

14-00 

16- (K) 

16-00 

20-00 

1800 

14-00 

lft-00 

24-1)0 

18-00 

1800 

18-(M) 

18-00 

20-00 

18-00 

80-00 

80-00 

8000 

24-00 

24-00 

80-00 


Mia. 

MflHU 

R«latlT« 

R«ktiT« 
1-000 

0-40 

0-488 

1-000 

0-60 

0-608 

0-802 

1-248 

0-87 

0-706 

0-685 

1-461 

0-60 

0-728 

0-669 

1-496 

0-60 

0-726 

0T67 

1-600 

0-50 

0-788 

0-669 

1-517 

0-60 

1-600 

0-822 

8180 

0-50 

1-620 

0-818 

8-146 

1  26 

1-668 

0-810 

8-228 

1-50 

1-660 

0-2l« 

8-414 

1  60 

l-i)l« 

0-262 

8-964 

1-75 

2126 

0-227 

4-897 

1-60 

2-1  OS 

0-219 

4-668 

0-60 

2-260 

0-216 

4-6r5 

1-60 

2-478 

0195 

6-127 

1-60 

2-600 

0-198 

6-172 

1-75 

2  626 

0-184 

6481 

8  00 

8-260 

0149 

6-724 

200 

8-888 

0145 

6-8"  6 

2-60 

8888 

0-126 

7-980 

800 

8-888 

0126 

7-980 

2-76 

8-6l!8 

0  124 

S-('64 

2-76 

8-«J8 

0  124 

b-064 

2-76 

8-900 

0-124 

8069 

2-50 

8-948 

0122 

8-168 

2-76 

8-971 

0-121 

8*216 

2-00 

4  042 

0-120 

8-868 

200 

4' 126 

0117 

6-686 

8-26 

4641 

0-106 

9-896 

800 

4620 

0-106 

9-669 

4-00 

4-917 

0098 

10-178 

4-00 

6-H:o  1 

0-095 

10-662 

8-26 

6-260 

0-(«2 

10-862 

8  1)0 

6•2^6 

0-091 

10-986 

600 

6  676 

0082 

12166 

4-<:o 

6-000  , 

0081 

12-414 

8-60 

6-9r.6  1 

0069 

14-412 

6  00 

8-2U2 

0-068 

17-166 

8-00 

6-2i.2 

0068 

17166 

8-00 

9000 

0-054 

18-621 

800 

9-200 

0052 

19-086 

660 

9-5t8 

o-o:x) 

19-827 

6-00 

10-208 

0-047 

21  120 

9-60 

12-066 

0-040 

24-964 

7-») 

12-626 

0-089 

26-914 

1200 

18T00 

0-087 

26-897 

7-00 

18-2t2 

0-086 

27-N)l 

8-00 

18-292 

0-(«6 

27-601 

900 

18-708 

0-086 

28-861 

10-00 

18-^60  i 

0-084 

28-666 

600 

18-886 

0-084 

28  668 

7-60 

14-968 

0-082 

80-948 

8-00 

16-875  ' 

0-080 

82-846 

10-60 

16-626 

0-029 

84-897 

8-76 

17088 

0028 

86-844 

9-00 

17-088  i 

0027 

86-482 

700 

18-642 

0026 

88-862 

1100 

19-000 

0-025 

89-810 

11-60    , 

19-912 

0022 

44-768 

11-00 

24-208 

0-020 

60086 

Titillation. — Tlio  sensation  experienced  when  certain  parts  of  the  general  surface  are 
subjected  to  titillation  cannot  easily  be  described,  although  it  is  sufficiently  familiar.  This 
sensation  is  due  simply  to  delicate  impressions  made  in  unusual  situations  and  is  remark- 
able chiefly  on  account  of  the  reflex  movements  which  it  occasions.  If  the  soles  of  the 
feet  be  tickled,  it  is  alra^o.st  impossible  to  avoid  movements  of  the  limbs.  These  are  not 
due  entirely  to  the  peculiar  sensation  appreciated  by  the  brain,  for  the  same  stimuhi.s  in 
persons  suffering  from  complete  paralysis  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  of  the  lower 
extremities,  may  produce  even  violent  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  The  peculiar 
48 
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nature  of  the  sensation  is  due  to  the  unusual  character  of  the  impression,  and  it  does  not 
involve  the  action  of  special  nerve-fibres  as  conductors. 

Appreciation  of  Temperature, — It  is  not  known  that  tlie  sense  of  temperature,  either 
of  the  surrounding  medium  or  of  bodies  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  skin,  is  appreci- 
ated through  any  nerves  other  than  those  of  general  sensibility,  or  that  there  is  any  special 
arrangement  of  the  terminations  of  certain  of  the  nerves  conuected  with  this  sense.  As 
regards  the  general  temperature,  the  sense  is  relative  and  is  much  modified  by  habit. 
This  statement  needs  no  explanation.  As  is  well  known,  what  is  cold  for  an  inhabitant 
of  the  torrid  zone  would  bo  warm  for  one  accustomed  to  an  excessively  cold  climate. 
Habitual  exposure  also  modifies  the  sense  of  temperature.  Many  persons  not  in  the  habit 
of  dressing  warmly  suffer  but  little  in  extremely  cold  weather.  Those  who  habitually 
expose  the  hands,  or  even  the  feet,  to  cold,  render  these  parts  quite  insensible  to  tempera- 
ture ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  who  often  expose  the  hands,  face,  etc.,  to  heat. 

The  variations  in  the  sensibility  of  different  parts  of  the  surface  to  temperature  de|)end, 
as  we  have  just  indicated,  to  a  great  extent  upon  habit,  exposure,  etc.,  but  also  upon 
special  properties  of  the  parts  themselves.  The  differences,  however,  are  not  so  marked 
as  to  be  of  any  great  importance,  and  the  experiments  made  upon  this  point  are  simply 
curious.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  note  the  exquisite  sensibility  to  variations  in  tem- 
perature sometimes  presented  by  those  who  are  deprived  of  other  senses.  The  example 
is  quoted  by  Dunglison,  of  Dr.  Saunderson,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  who,  ^^  when  some  of  his  impils  were  engaged  in  taking  the  altitude  of 
the  sun,  could  tell,  by  the  slight  modification  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  when  very 
light  clouds  were  passing  over  the  sun's  disk." 

The  experiments  of  Weber  show  conclusively  that  the  skin  is  the  main  organ  for  the 
appreciation  of  temperature,  if  we  except  the  mouth,  palate,  vagina,  and  rectum,  by  which 
the  difference  between  warm  and  cold  substances  is  readily  distinguished.  In  several 
instances  in  which  large  portions  of  the  skin  were  destroyed  by  bums  and  other  injuriets 
experiments  have  been  made  by  applying  spatulas  of  different  temperatures.  At  one  time 
a  spatula  plunged  in  water  at  from  48°  to  55°  Fahr.  was  applied  to  a  denuded  surface, 
and  again,  a  spatula  at  from  113°  to  122°  Fahr.  When  the  patient  was  requested  to  tell 
which  was  the  warmer,  the  answers  were  as  frequently  incorrect  as  they  were  correct; 
but  the  discrimination  was  easy  and  certain  when  the  applications  were  made  to  the  sor- 
rounding  healthy  skin.  When  applications  at  a  higher  temperature  were  made  to  the 
denuded  part,  the  patient  suffered  only  pain. 

The  venereal  sense,  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  is  unlike  any  other  sensa- 
tion, and  is  general,  as  well  as  referable  to  the  organs  of  generation.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
third  phalanx  of  the  fingers,  measured  by  the  aesthesiometer,  compared  with  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  penis,  is  as  0*802  to  0*034,  or  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  times 
greater. 

Olfactory  Nerves. 

The  nerves  directly  connected  with  the  senses  of  olfaction,  vision,  and  andition,  are 
but  slightly  if  at  all  endowed  with  general  sensibility.  As  regards  the  olfactory  nerves 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed  are  so  fully  supplied  with  branches  from  the  fifth, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  fact  of  their  sensibility  or  insensibility  to  ordinary 
impressions.  The  olfactory  nerves,  however,  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  that  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity  endowed  with  the  special  sense  of  smell.  Before 
taking  up  their  physiological  anatomy,  we  shall  describe  briefly  the  parts  to  which  the 
olfactory  sense  is  probably  confined. 

Na$al  Fossa, — The  two  irregularly-shaped  cavities  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  opening 
in  front  by  the  anterior  nares  and  connected  with  the  pharynx  by  the  posterior  narei^ 
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fmre  called  the  nasal  fossre.  The  tnembraDe  lining  these  cavities  is  generally  called  the 
^Schneiderian  mncons  membrane,  and  sometimei,  particularly  by  the  French^  the  pituitary 
membrane.  Thi^i  membrane  h  closely  adherent  to  the  fibrous  coveringa  of  the  bones 
^Hmd  cartilages  by  which  the  nasal  (oeam  are  bonnded,  and  it  is  thickest  over  tho  turbinated 
^■KiDes.  It  is  continuoQB  with  the  membrane  lining  the  pharynx,  the  nasal  duct  and  inch- 
^Hymal  CHQala,  tho  £ii$itachian  tube^  tho  frontal^  ethmoidal,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and 
^iRie  antrum.     There  are  openingt*  leading  from  the  nasal  tb^tMe  to  all  of  these  cavities. 

The  essential  organ  of  olfaction  is  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  upper  half  of  the 
[^iLsai  fo«;dffi.     Not  only  has  it  been  ^hown  onutouiically  that  this  part  only  of  the  mem- 
ne  receives  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  oliactory  nerves,  but  physiological  expen- 
nents  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  only  part  capable  of  receiving  odorous  impressions. 
If  ii  tube  bo  introduce*!  into  the  nostril,  placed  horizontiilly  over  an  odorous  substance  so 
[jat  the  emanations  cannot  penetrate  its  caliber,  no  odor  is  perceived,  though  the  purts 
Ldow'  the  end  of  the  tuhe  mijp^ht  receive  tlie  emanations;  but,  If  the  tube  be  now  directed 
nward  the  odorous  substance,  so  that  the  emanations  can  penetrate  to  the  upper  portion 
'  tlie  nares,  the  odor  is  immediately  appreciated. 

That  portion  of  the  lining  of  the  nasal  fosste  prof>erIy  called  the  olfactory  membrane 

Stenda  from  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bona  downward  a  little  less  than  an 

Hch*     It  is  exceedingly  soft  and  friable,  very  vascular,  thicker  than  the  rest  of  tho 

chneidwrian  membrane,  and,  in  man,  ha«*  rather  a  yellowish  color.     It  is  covered  by 

[ig,  delicate,  colnmnar  cells,  nucleated,  each  one  provided  with  from  three  to  eight  oili- 

Rry  processes,  their  movement  being  from  before  backward.     The  mucous  ghmds  of  the 

litolfactory  membrane  are  numerous,  long,  and  racemose.    They  secrete  al^uid  which  keeps 

tie  surface  moist,  a  condition  essential  to  the  accurate  perception  of  odorous  impressions. 

Ph\ii$kl<^kal  Anatomy  of  the  Olfactory  iWrc*.— Tho  apparent  origiD  of  the  olfactory 
^crre  is  by  three  roots,  from  the  inferior  and  internal  portion  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
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crebrum^  in  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  space.    The  three  roots  are  an  ext-ernal  and 

1  internal  white  root,  and  a  middle  root  compose^]  of  gray  matter.     The  external  whit« 

ot  is  long  and  delicate,  passing  outward  across  the  fissure  of  Sylvinia  to  the  middle  IoIm 

the  cerebrum*     The  internal  whit^  root  is  thicker  and  shorter  than  th«  external  rm^t. 
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and  it  arises  from  the  most  posterior  portion  of  the  anterior  lobe.  The  middle,  'or  gray 
root  arises  from  a  little  eminence  of  gray  matter  situated  on  the  posterior  and  inner  por- 
tion of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe. 

The  deep  origin  of  these  three  roots  of  the  olfactory  nerves  is  still  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion. The  external  root  is  stated  by  various  anatomists  to  originate  from  the  corpus 
striatum,  the  optic  thalamus,  the  anterior  commissure,  and  the  island  of  Reil;  but 
researches  upon  this  point  have  been  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  same  uncertaintv 
exists  with  regard  to  the  deep  origin  of  the  internal, white  root  and  the  gray  root. 

The  three  roots  of  the  olfactory  converge  to  form  a  single  nervous  cord  at  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  This  passes  forward  and  slightly  inward  in  a  deep 
groove  between  two  convolutions  on  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe,  covered  by 
the  arachnoid  membrane,  to  the  ethmoid  bone.  This  portion  of  the  nerve  is  exceedingly 
soft  and  friable.  It  is  composed  of  both  white  and  gray  matter,  the  proportions  being 
about  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one-third  of  the  latter.  The  gray  substance,  derived 
from  the  gray  root,  is  situated  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  nerve,  the  white  substance 
occupying  the  inferior  and  the  lateral  portions. 

By  the  side  of  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  the  nerve-trunk  expands  into  an 
oblong  ganglion,  called  the  olfactory  bulb.  This  is  grayish  in  color,  excessively  soft,  and 
contains  the  ordinary  ganglionic  elements.  From  the  olfactory  bulb,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  nervous  filaments  are  given  ofi^,  which  pass  through  the  foramina  in  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  These  filaments  are  composed  entirely  of  nerve-fibres  and  are 
quite  resisting,  owing  to  fibrous  elements  prolonged  from  the  dura  mater.     It  is  strictly 

proper,  perhaps,  to  regard  these  as  the  true  olfactory 
nerves,  the  cord  leading  from  the  olfactory  bulb  to  the 
cerebrum  being  more  properly  a  commissure.  Having 
passed  through  the  cribriform  plate,  the  olfactory  nerves 
are  distributed  to  the  olfactory  membrane  in  three  groups: 
an  inner  group,  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  upper  third  of  the  septum ;  a  middle  group,  to  the 
u])per  portion  of  the  nasal  fossro ;  and  an  outer  group»  to 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  superior  and  middle 
turbinated  bones  and  a  portion  of  the  ethmoid. 

The  mode  of  termination  of  the  olfactory  nerves  differg 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves,  and  is  peculiar 
and  characteristic,  as  it  is  in  the  other  organs  of  special 
sense.  According  to  recent  observations,  the  olfactory 
mucous  membrane  contains  peculiar  terminal  nerve-cells, 
Fio.  m.-Terminai  filament,  of  tks  ^^^^^^  ^^®  olfactory  cells,  whicli  are  situated  between  the 
olfactory  nerves;  magnified  80  cells  of  epithelium.     Thcsc  are  loug,  delicate,  spindle- 

diametera.    (KuUiker.)  ijj.^  •  u  x-'t 

i,fh>ra  the  frog.-a,  epithelial  cells  of  »^^P®^  structures,  vancose,  each  one  containing  a  clear, 
the  olfactory  rejrion;  ft,  oifoctory  rouud  nuclcus.     The  appearance  of  these,  which  are  con- 

colls.    2.  small  branch  of  the  olftkj-      .  i        j         .  i      x  i/»     x  •  ^    i  .     t-. 

torv  nerve  of  the  frop,  separotinj?  at  suiered  as  the  true  oltactory  organs,  IS  represented  m  Fig. 

flbJiis"  8,  'Zcl^^'^x  omI'Shrp'  234.  In  the  frog,  there  is  a  fine,  hair-like  process  projecting 
from  each  cell  beyond  the  mucous  membrane,  which  has 
not  been  observed  in  man  or  the  mammalia.  The  great  delicacy  of  the  structures  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  the  olfactory  membrane  renders  the  investigation  of  the  ter- 
mination of  its  nervous  filaments  exceedingly  difficult. 


Properties  and  Functions  of  the  Olfactory  Serves. — It  is  almost  certain  that  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  possess  none  of  the  general  properties  of  the  ordinary  nerves  belonging  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  but  that  they  are  endowed  with  the  special  sense  of  smell  alone. 
As  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  exposed  and  operated  upon  the  filaments  coming  from  the 
olfactory  bulbs  and  distributed  to  the  pituitary  membrane  in  living  animals;  but  experi- 
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ferves  behiDd  the  olfactory  bulbs  show  tliat  liioy  arc  entirely  insca^iibie 
ordinary  iiuprtWiuQ*!*  Attempts  huvo  been  made  to  dernoiistratv,  in  tbe  huniaD  sub- 
ject, the  apeeiul  properties  of  theite  nerves,  by  pfissin^  a  galvanic  current  throngb  the 
nostrils;  but  the  situatiun  of  the  nerves  is  wuch  tliat  tliese  observations  Are  of  necessity 
rdefinite  and  unsiitisfactory.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  in  witnesHing  smrgieal  operationa 
Bpon  the  upper  ptirt  of  the  nasal  fussa%  we  httve  been  struck  with  the  exceedin^Hy  dull 
eoflibility  of  lU  macoua  membrane. 

The  cineHtion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  olfactory  nerrcs  endow  the  meinhnme  of  the 
!ia**al  f«>-4^iD  Willi  the  «en^e  of  smell  hardly  demands  discussion  at  the  present  day.  It 
aust  be  evident  to  any  one  who  re4ids  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  in  whieh  he  at- 
empted  to  show  that  the  sense  of  smell  was  retained  after  divisiun  of  these  nerves,  that 
file  confused  the  general  sensibility  of  the  parts  with  the  peeuiiar  impressions  of  odors; 
nd  the  cases,  e*<pociully  the  one  reported  by  Bernanl^  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  it 
ms  supposed  tiiat  the  olfactory  senae  existed  notwithstanding  congenital  absence  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  and  bnlbs,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  in  view  of  tlie  numerous  in- 
lltances  in  which  precisely  the  opposite  has  been  obserred. 

Among  the  numerous  experiments  upon  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  in  which  the 

Dlfactory  iiorves  have  been  divided,  we  may  cite,  as  o(>en  to  no  objections,  those  of  Vul- 

pjnn  and  Philipaux,  upon  dogs.     It  is  well  known  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  usually  very 

Rente  in  these  animals.     Upon  dividinj^  or  extirpatiiipr  the  olfactory  bulhs,  *^  after  the 

iniriial  had  completely  reeovere*!,  it  was  deprived  of  food  for  thirty-^ix  or  forty-ei^ht 

b'>nri;  then,  in  its  absence,  a  piece  of  co<^»ked  meat  was  concealed  in  a  comer  of  the 

llaboratory.     Animals,  soceessfully  operated  upon,  then  taken  into  the  laboratory,  never 

[found  the  bait;  and  nevertheless,  care  had  been  taken  to  select  hnnting-doirs/'     This 

[experiment  is  absolutely  conclusive;  more  so  than  those  in  which  animals  deprived  of 

ihe  olfactory  bulbs  were  sliown  to  eat  f©ce8  without  dbgust,  for  this  sometimes  occurs  in 

io^s  that  have  not  Wen  mutilated,  • 

Comparative  anatomy  shows  that  the  olfactory  bulbs  are  generally  developed  in  pro- 

|>orlion  t^>  the  acuteuess  of  the  sense  of  smelL     Pathological  facts  also  show,  in  the 

[human  subject,  that  impainnent  or  loss  of  the  olfactory  sense  is  coincident  with  iiyary 

I  or  destruction  of  these  ganglia.     Numerous  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  tlie  sense 

I  of  smell  was  lost  or  impaired  from  injury  to  the  olfact<:»ry  nerves.     In  nearly  all  of  the 

[cases  on  record^  the  general  senstbilily  of  the  nostrils  was  not  affected*     In  18*54,  w^e  had 

an  opportunity  of  examining  the  following  very  remarkable  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the 

I  head,  in  which,  among  other  injuries,  the  sense  of  smell  was  destroyed: 

Tlie  patient  wjis  a  soldier,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  was  shot  through  the  head 
ritli  a  ritle-ball,  May  3,  IS63.     The  ball  entered  on  the  left  side^  IJ  inch  behind  and  f 
Df  an  inch  below  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye,  emerging  at  nearly  the  corresponding 
r>int  on  the  opposite  side*    Small  pieces  of  bone  were  discharge<l  from  time  to  time  for 
bree  months  from  openings  in  the  posterior  nares  and  the  throat,     lie  was  examined 
lay  10,  18i)4,  when  the  wounds  had  healed  with  falling  in  of  the  face  over  the  leA^ 
^inular  and  na!*al  bones.     He  had  then  entirely  lost  the  power  of  distingiii^hing  ♦^dons. 
\  Upon  applying  acetic  acid  to  the  nostrils,  he  stated  that  he  felt  a  prickling  sensation,  but 
k  no  wlor     Dilute  ammonia  jiroduced  a  warm  sensation.     Chloroform  gave  no  sensation* 
le  Iiad  no  sensation  from  the  emanations  of  flowers.     There  was  loss  of  general  sensi- 
bility qf  the  nasal  m neons  membrane  on  the  left  ^ide,  with  diminished  sensibility  on  the 
right  side.     He  had  a  sensation,  not  very  definite,  when  in  water-closets,  where  (as  he 
was  told)  the  odor  was  very  otfensive,  bat  he  experienced  no  sensation  unless  the  emana- 
jtions  were  very  powerful.     Before  entering  the  army,  he  was  a  photographer  by  trade 
ind  was  familiar  with  the  o«lors  of  acetic  acid  and  ammonia.     In  this  caj*e,  it  is  almost 
urtatn  that  the  olfactory  nerves  had  been  divided,  although  other  Injuries  undoubtedly 
ixisted* 
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Mechanism  of  Olfaction. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  the  present  day  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  sense 
of  smell.  Substances  endowed  with  odorous  properties  give  off  material  emanations, 
which  must  come  in  contact  with  the  olfactory  membrane  before  their  peculiar  odor  is 
appreciated.  As  we  have  seen,  this  membrane  is  situated  high  up  in  the  nostrils,  is 
peculiarly  soft,  is  provided  with  numerous  glands,  by  the  secretions  of  which  its  surface 
is  kept  in  proper  condition,  and  it  possesses  the  peculiar  nerve-terminations  of  the  olfac- 
tory fibiments. 

In  experimenting  upon  the  sense  of  smell,  it  has  been  found  quite  difficult  to  draw  the 
exact  line  of  distinction  between  impressions  of  general  sensibility  and  those  which  attack 
the  special  sense,  or,  in  other  words,  between  irritating  and  odorous  emanations;  and 
the  vapors  of  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  undoubtedly  possess  irritating 
properties  which  greatly  overshadow  their  odorous  qualities.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  this 
connection,  to  discuss  the  different  varieties  of  odors  recognized  by  some  of  the  earlier 
writers,  as  the  fragrant,  aromatic,  fetid,  nauseous,  etc.,  distinctions  sufficiently  evident 
from  their  mere  enumeration ;  and  it  is  pluin  enough  that  there  are  emanations,  like 
those  from  delicately -scented  flowers,  which  are  easily  recognizable  by  the  sense  of 
smell  while  they  make  no  impression  upon  the  ordinary  sensory  nerves.  The  very 
marked  individual  differences  in  the  delicacy  of  the  olfactory  organs  in  the  human  sub- 
ject and  in  different  animals  is  an  evidence  of  this  fact.  Hunting-dogs  recognize  odors 
to  which  we  are  absolutely  insensible ;  and  certain  races  of  men  are  said  to  possess  a 
wonderful  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  smell.  Like  all  of  the  other  special  senses,  olfaction 
may  be  cultivated  by  attention  and  practice,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  delicate  discnmina- 
tion  of  wines,  qualities  of  drugs,  etc.,  by  experts. 

After  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  situation  of  the  true  olfactory  membrane  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossi©  and  the  necessity  of  particles  impinging  upon  this  mem- 
brane in  order  that  their  odorous  properties  may  be  appreciated,  it  is  almost  nnnecessary 
to  state  that  the  passage  of  odorous  emanations  to  this  membrane  by  inspiring  through 
the  nostrils  is  essential  to  olfaction,  so  that  animals  or  men,  after  division  of  the  trachea, 
being  unable  to  pass  the  air  through  tlie  nostrils,  are  deprived  of  the  sense  of  smell.  The 
act  of  inhalation  through  the  nose,  when  we  wish  to  appreciate  a  particular  odor,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  odorous  particles  may  be  brought  at  will  in 
contact  with  the  olfactory  membrane. 

It  is  a  curious  point  to  determine  whether  the  sense  of  smell  be  affected  by  odors 
passing  from  within  outward  through  the  nasal  fossa.  Persons  who  have  offensive  ema- 
nations from  the  respiratory  organs  usually  are  not  aware,  from  their  own  sensations, 
of  any  disagreeable  odor.  This  fact  is  explained  by  Longet  on  the  supposition  that  the 
olfactory  membrane  becomes  gradually  accustomed  to  the  odorous  impression,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  appreciated.  This  is  an  apparently  satisfactory  explanation,  for  we  could 
hardly  suppose  that  the  direction  of  the  emanations,  provided  they  came  in  contact  with 
tlie  membrane,  could  modify  their  effects.  lie  cites  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
in  which  the  vomited  matters  were  exceedingly  fetid.  At  first,  the  patient,  when  he 
expired  the  gases  from  the  stomach  through  the  nostrils,  perceived  a  disagreeable  odor  at 
each  expiration  ;  but  little  by  little  this  impression  disappeared. 

Reliitions  of  Olfaction  to  the  Sense  of  Taste. — The  relations  of  tlie  sense  of  smell  to 
gustation  are  very  intimate.  In  the  appreciation  of  delicate  shades  of  flavor,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  sense  of  olfaction  plays  so  important  a  part,  that  it  can  hardly  be  sepa- 
rated from  gustation.  The  common  practice  of  holding  the  nose  when  disagreeable 
remedies  are  swallowed  is  another  illustration  of  the  connection  between  the  two  senses. 
In  most  cases  of  anosmia,  there  is  inability  to  distinguish  delicate  flavors ;  and  patients 
»can  distinguish  by  the  taste  only  sweet,  saline,  acid,  and  bitter  impressions. 
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,  h  uodoaMefliy  U*ne  that  we  lose  tlio  dclicAcy  of  tbe  »en»0  of  taste  wnen  tlie  sense 
lof  snitjll  U  aUol'rshetl.     The  experiment  of  ta^tidg  wine**  blindfolded  and  witli  the  nostrils 
plu$rKi^di  und  the  partial  loss  of  tastt^  dnring  a  severe  coryzji,  are  snfficientlj  farailiar  illua- 
rations  of  tins  fact.     In  the  great  mujority  of  ctifie^«  when  there  in  complete  nnosmifl,  the 
ale  ii  tonsihly  impaired;  and,  in  cases  in  which  this  does  not  occur,  it  is  probable 
^tbat  the  savorj  emanations  puss  from  tbe  mouth  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  nasal 
fosMB,  and  that  here  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  entirely  insensible  to  special  impres- 
sions. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  describe  fully  the  reflex  phenomena  which  fol- 
low impressions  made  npon  the  olfactory  membrane.  The  odor  of  certain  sapid  sub- 
staDce:^,  under  favorable  conditions,  will  produce  an  obnndant  secretion  of  saliva  and  even 
of  gastric  jutee,  as  has  beeti  shown  by  experiments  upon  animals.  Other  examples  of  the 
I  of  odorous  impressions  of  variuos  kinds  are  sufficiently  familiar. 


Chistation^ 

lieiq>ecial  sense  of  taste  enables  na  to  appreciate  what  is  known  as  tbe  savor  of  cer- 
|tain  snhstjince^  introduced  into  tlia  month;  and  this  sense  exists,  in  general  terms,  in 
I  sup[>lied  by  filaments  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  and  tlie  gloaso- pharyngeal 
er%*es. 
It  i<t  somewhat  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  is  meant  by  savory  substances.  TJie 
yftyory  is  fre«2uently  used  so  as  to  include  the  quality  of  odor;  and^  indeetJ,  tbe 
Ifgustation  and  olfaction  are  quite  closely  connected.  Almost  all  substances  that 
^tll6  sense  of  taste  possess  a  certain  odor,  and  taste  and  smell  are  thus  simultaneously 
impressed.  Medicinal  articles  of  a  disagreeable  taste  may  sometimes  be  swallowed  with- 
out making  a  very  disagreeable  impression,  if  the  nares  be  closed.  Again,  when  the 
ares  are  closed  or  when  the  sense  of  smell  is  rendered  obtuse  by  an  alfeetion  of  the 
eiderian  membrane,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguisb  delicate  shades  of  flavor^  as  the  differ- 
in  wines.  This  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  and  remark.  There  are,  also, 
ertain  articles  which  have  a  repulsive  odor,  the  taste  of  which  is  not  disagreeable,  such 
ae  varieties  of  old  cheese.  As  a  rule,  however,  articles  agreeable  to  the  ta-^te  pos- 
a^:reeable  odor,  and  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  not  easily  separated  from 
aoh  other.  These  facts  have  led  to  a  distinction — which  cannot,  however,  he  always 
bade  with  accuracy — between  true  tastes  and  flavons.  It  is  assumed  by  some  physiolo- 
^sts,  that  the  true  tastes  are  quite  simple,  j^resenting  the  qualitiea  whicli  we  nH*«»gnJze  as 
reet^  acid,  saline,  and  bitter ;  while  the  more  delicate  shades  of  what  are  called  davora 
rly  always  involve  olfactory  impressions,  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  entirely  from 
station. 

If  we  apply  the  terra  savor  exclusively  to  the  quality  which  makes  an  impression  upon 
9. tense  of  tmite,  we  recognize  that  t!«e  sensation  is  special  in  its  character  and  different 
the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  parts  involved  and  from  the  sensation  of  temperature. 
the  txsrminal  filaments  of  the  gustatory  nerves  art*  impressed  by  tbe  actual  contact  of 
svory  sn!>stttnce-?,  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  st^luble.  To  a  certain  extent,  there  is  a 
ftturat  cla^i^ilication  of  savors,  some  of  which  arc  agreeable,  and  others  disagreeable ;  but 
ren  this  distinction  is  modified  by  habit,  cdtication,  and  various  other  circumstances. 
Articles  that  are  unpleasant  in  early  life  often  becotn©  agreeable  in  later  years.  Itiasrouch 
I  the  taste  is,  to  same  extent,  an  expreswon  of  tlie  nutritive  demands  of  the  system,  It  is 
bund  to  vary  under  difterent  conditions.  Chlorotic  females,  for  estample,  frecinenlly 
rave  the  most  unnatural  articles,  and  these  morbid  tastes  may  di-  der  appro, 

treatment.     Inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zones  seem  to  crave  f;»  h  and  will 

k  drink  rancid  oils  with  avidity.     Patients  often  become  accustomed  to  tin*  mo«*t  di^. 
able  remedies  and  take  them  without  repngnance.     Aijain,  the  most  savory  dishr^ 
tii^  «9Ven  excite  disgust,  when  the  sense  of  taste  has  become  cloyed,  whtlo  abstineDc>. 
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sometimes  lends  a  delicions  flavor  to  the  simplest  articles  of  food.  The  taste  for  certain 
articles  is  certainly  acquired,  and  this  is  almost  always  true  of  tobacco,  now  so  largely 
used  in  civilized  countries. 

Any  thing  more  than  the  simplest  classification  of  savors  is  difficult,  if  not  imposable. 
We  recognize  that  certain  articles  are  bitter  or  sweet,  empyreumatio  or  insipid,  acid  or 
alkaline,  etc.,  but,  beyond  these  simple  distinctions,  the  shades  of  difference  are  closely 
connected  with  olfaction  and  are  too  delicate  and  numerous  for  detailed  description. 
Many  persons  are  comparatively  insensible  to  nice  distinctions  of  taste,  while  others  recog- 
nize with  facility  the  most  delicate  differences.  Strong  impressions  may  remove,  for  a 
time,  the  appreciation  of  less  powerful  and  decided  flavors.  The  tempting  of  the  appetite 
by  a  proper  gradation  of  gustatory  and  odorous  impressions  is  illustrated  in  the  modern 
cuisine^  which  aims  at  an  artistic  combination  and  succession  of  dishes  and  wines,  so  that 
the  agreeable  sensations  are  prolonged  to  the  utmost  limit.  This  may  often  be  regarded 
as  a  violation  of  strictly  hygienic  principles,  but  it  none  the  less  exemplifies  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sense  of  taste. 

In  discussing  the  physiology  of  taste,  we  shall  avoid  an  elaborate  and  artificial  dassi- 
fication  of  savory  articles,  and  shall  use  the  terms  sweet,  acid,  bitter,  etc.,  as  they  are 
commonly  understood.  We  shall  first  describe  the  physiological  anatomy  and  properties 
of  the  gustatory  nerves,  and  then  consider  the  mechanism  of  gustation,  the  special  organs 
of  taste,  and  the  probable  mode  of  connection  between  the  organs  of  taste  and  the  nerves. 

NeriDcs  of  Taste, — Two  nerves,  the  chorda  tympani  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  preside 
over  the  sense  of  taste.  These  nerves  seem  to  be  distributed  to  distinct  portions  of  the 
gustatory  apparatus  and  to  have  somewhat  different  functions.  The  chorda  tympani  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  one  of.  the  branches  of  the  facial ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  one 
of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  lias  not  yet  been  described. 

Chorda  Tympani. — In  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  facial,  the  chorda  tympani 
is  spoken  of  as  the  fourth  branch.  It  passes  through  the  tympanum,  between  the  ossicles 
of  the  ear,  and  joins  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth,  at  an  acute  angle,  between 
the  two  pterygoid  muscles,  becoming  so  closely  united  with  it  that  it  cannot  be  followed 
farther  by  ordinary  dissection.  (See  Fig.  202,  p.  622.)  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  from  what  root  the  filaments  of  this  branch  derive  their  origin,  whether  from 
the  main  trunk  or  the  intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg ;  but  experiments  have  shown  that 
it  possesses  functions  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  branches  of  the  facial.  The 
lingual  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  has  been  called  the  gustatory 
branch  ;  but  this  is  an  error ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  fifth  has  nothing  to  do  with  gusta- 
tion, except  that  it  is  joined  with  filaments  of  the  chorda  tympani,  which  reach  the  tongue 
through  the  lingual  branch. 

As  regards  the  course  of  the  filaments  of  the  chorda  tympani  after  this  nerve  has  joined 
the  fifth,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 'both  from  the  effect  upon  taste  and  the  alteration  of 
the  nerve-fibres  following  its  division.  Vulpian  and  Prevost,  by  the  so-called  Wallerian 
method,  after  dividing  the  chorda  tympani,  found  degenerated  fibres  at  the  terminations 
of  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  the  fibres  being 
examined  ten  days  or  more  after  the  section.  It  is  well  known  that,  a  number  of  days 
after  the  section  of  a  nerve,  its  fibres  of  distribution  undergo  change,  and  these  observa- 
tions leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  chorda  tympani  is  really  distributed  to  the  lingual 
mucous  membrane.  Observations  upon  the  sense  of  taste  show  that  the  chorda  tympani 
is  distributed  to  about  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue. 

The  general  properties  of  the  chorda  tympani  have  only  been  ascertained  by  observa- 
tions made  after  its  paralysis  or  division.  All  experiments  in  which  excitation  has  been 
applied  directly  to  the  nerve  in  living  animals  have  been  negative  in  their  resnlta 
Longet  states  that,  when  the  nerve  has  been  isolated  as  completely  as  possible  and  all 
reflex  action  is  excluded,  its  galvanization  produces  no  movement  in  the  tongne. 
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It  \9  now  established  beyond  tjnestion  that|  in  cnses  of  facial  palsy  in  which  the  lesion 
affects  the  root  »o  dyt^ply  as  to  involve  the  chorda  tympuiii,  there  U  lo*»9  of  taste  in  the 

erior  two'thirdfl  of  the  ton^oe,  tactile  8t?nsibility  heinj,'  unattVcted;  aiid  numerous 
illustrating  this  fact  have  bt'eii  cited  by  various  authors  As»idti  from  cases  of 
paralysis  of  the  facial  with  iuipairment  of  taste,  in  which  the  general  sensibiliiy  uf  the 
tongne  is  intact,  numerous  instance*  »ire  on  record  of  afieclions  of  the  lifth  pair,  in  which 
the  tongue  is  ab^tohitcdy  insensible  to  ordinary  impresaioiifl^  the  sentfe  of  taste  being  pre- 
served, A  number  of  such  cases  have  been  reported,  which  show  oonclusivcly  that  the 
fifth  pair  presides  over  general  sensibility  only,  and  that  it  is  not  a  guatatury  nerve,  ejccept 
by  virtue  of  filaments  derived  from  the  chorda  tyinpani. 

rfl«*?ing  from  the  consideration  of  pathological  ca*es  to  experiments  upon  living  ani- 
maU»  the  results  are  e<]Ufllly  satisfactory.  Although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  observe 
impairment  of  taste  in  animals,  Bernard  and  others  have  succeeded  in  training  dogi*  and 
cat**  80  as  to  observe  the  effects  of  colocynth  and  various  sapid  substances  applied  to  the 
tongue.  In  a  great  number  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  observed  that,  after 
section  of  the  ohorda  tympani  or  of  the  facial  so  as  to  involve  the  chorda  tympani,  the 
aenso  of  taste  is  abolished  in  tlie  anterior  twn-thirds  of  tlie  tongue  on  the  side  of  the  sec- 
tion. However  this  result  maj  be  explained,  the  fact  remains,  tliat  section  of  the  nerve 
in  the  lower  animals  is  followed  by  tlie  siime  results  as  those  observed  in  pathological 
obsenrations.  In  a  remarkable  cose  reported  by  Moos,  the  introduction  of  an  artificial 
membrana  tympani  was  followed  by  lo,-^  of  taste  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
tongue,  and  npon  both  sides,  when  a  membrane  was  introduced  into  each  ear.  This  dis- 
appeared when  the  membranes  were  removed,  and  the  phenomena  were  referred  to 
pressure  upon  tlie  chorda  tympani.  Experimenters  are  somewhat  at  vtu-iance  with 
regard  to  the  efleot«  «ibserved  upon  animals,  some  asserting  that  the  aen^^tions  of  taste 
\  simply  delayed  in  their  manifestation  ;  but  we  must  remember  the  difficulty  of  such 

ervations,  and  we  are  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  unmistakable  phenomena  noted  in 
^ases  of  atfeotion  of  the  chorda  tympani  in  the  human  subject. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain,  first,  that  tlie  gustatory  filaments  of  the  Ilngnal  branch  of 
the  fifth  are  deriveil  exclusively  from  the  chorda  tympani;  second,  that  the  chorda  tym- 
pani, viewed  as  a  gustatory  nerve,  is  really  a  branch  of  the  facial ;  third,  that  many  cases 
of  paralysis  of  the  entire  large  root  of  the  fifth,  in  Uie  human  subject,  present  loss  of 
general  sensibility  in  the  tongue  and  no  alteration  of  tuste ;  and  fourth,  that  paralysis  ot 
llie  facial,  behind  the  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani,  is  attended  with  loss  of  taste  in  tlie 

rior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  without  any  affection  of  the  general  sensibility  of  this 

As  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  gnstatory  properties  of  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  certainly  in  the  human  subject,  it  may  be  stated  without 
reserve,  that  these  pro[>erties  depend  upon  the  chorda  tympani,  its  gustatory  filaments 
being  derived  from  the  facial  and  taking  their  course  to  the  tongue  with  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth*  In  addition,  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  fifth  contains  fdament^i,  derived  from  the  large  root  of  this  nerve,  which  endow  the 
mucous  membrane  with  genenU  sensibility. 

Olos0O*Phartiutjml  AVrctf  {First  ZHtUfwn  of  the  Eighth). — The  glosso-pharyngeal  is 
distributed  to  those  portions  of  the  gustatory  mucous  membrane  not  supplied  by  filaments 
from  the  chorda  tympani.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  nerve  of  taste;  and  the  queMion  of  its 
other  functions  will  be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  ita  general  properties,  as  well 
'  as  the  differences  between  this  nerve  and  the  chorda  tympani.  We  have  mentioned  this 
nerve  in  another  chapter  as  the  first  division  of  the  eighth  jiair  according  to  the  classiji- 
cation  of  Willis,  but  we  have  to  treat  of  its  phyHiological  anatomy  in  this  connection,  as 
its  most  important  function  is  in  connection  with  gustation. 

Phy»ioUgical  Anatomy  of  thu  Glouo-PharyngeaL — The  apparent  origin  of  the  gloaao- 
pharyngeal  is  from  the  groove  between  tho  lateral  tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
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the  inferior  peduncle  of  t)ie  cere  bell  urn,  between  the  roots  of  the  aaditorj  nerve  aboTc 
and  the  pu  euro  otitis  trio  below.  A  number  of  it^  filatneota  of  origin  come  from  t]i<r 
medulla  and  a  portion  from  the  peduncle.  The  deep  origin  h  ne«rly  the  same  as  that  ot 
the  pueumogastrii',  its  tilurueuts  arising  primarily  trorn  the  ^raj  substance  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  From  this  origin^  the  filaments  pass  forward  and  nutward  to  the  posterior 
foramen  lacerum,  which  the  nerve  enter*  in  company  with  tlie  pnemuogastric,  tl»e  spinal 
accessory,  and  the  iniernal  ju^nilar  vtio.  At  iho  upper  portion  of  the  foraraen,  U  a  sntall 
ganglion,  the  jugular  ganglion,  including  only  a  [>ortion  of  the  root,  Witliin  the  foramen, 
18  the  main  ganglion,  including  all  of  tl»e  filaments  of  the  trunk,  called  the  petroos  gan- 
glion, or  the  ganglion  of  Anderseh,  after  the  anutoraitit  by  whom  it  was  fir«ft  described. 

At  or  near  the  ganglion  of  Ander*ch,  the  gk^sso-pharyngeal  asufllly  receirea  a  delicate 
filament  from  tl»e  pneumogastric.  Thia  communication  Is  sometimes  wanting,  TTm> 
same  may  be  naid  of  a  small  filameot  passing  to  the  glosso -pharyngeal  from  tho  facial* 
which  is  not  constant.  Branches  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  go  to  the  otic  ganglion  and 
bo  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 
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S4,  2^  llt^  '1\  2.%  .iubllu^tial  UL'.rvu  auci  bmxicLics. 


The  distribution  of  iho  glosso-pharyngeal  is  quite  extensive.  The  tyrniianie  brnncl 
the  nerve  of  Jacohson,  arises  from  the  anterior  and  external  part  of  the  ganglion  < 
Anilersch,  and  enters  tho  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  where  it  divides  into  six  branehc 
Of  these  six  branches,  two  posterior  are  distributed  to  the  mucoua  membrane  of  thi 
fenestra  rotunda  and  the  membrane  surronnding  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  two  anterior  arc 
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ihtribnted,  one  to  tho  carotid  canal,  where  it  anastomoses  with  a  branch  from  the  sapv- 
^lor  ctsrvicttl  K»i»l?'»<^*n»  o^od  the  i»ther  to  the  mucous  memhraue  of  the  Eustachian  tiihe; 
I  wo  8iipenor  branches  utk*  distributed  to  th<a  otic  gangliun  and,  ne  is  stated  by  same  anat- 
;>mists,  to  ilie  spheiiu-pulMtiue  g>mgli<m. 

A  little  heluw  the  puateriur  fbramen  lacerum,  the  glossojiliaryugeal  semis  branches 
Uie  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  to  the  stylo-hyoid  niuscUv    There  is  also  a 
branch  whicli  j<>insa  filament  from  the  facial  to  tlie  stylo-glossus. 

Opposite  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  |>haryuXt  three  or  four  branches  join  branches 
iTrom  the  [ineumojj*astric  and  the  sympathetic  to  ibrm  together  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 
Phis  plexus  contains  uumerons  ganglionic  points,  and  tilaments  of  distribution  from  the 
Ihre©  nerves  go  to  the  mucous  membraoe  and  to  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  Prob- 
Dibly,  the  mucous  membrane  is  supplied  by  the  gloHSopharyngeah  As  we  hnve  stated  Ln 
unother  chai»ter,  it  is  probable  that  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  supplied  by  filaments 
ffrom  the  pneumogastric,  which  are  originally  derived  from  the  spinal  a*!cei>sory. 

Near  the  base  of  the  tongue,  branches  are  sent  to  the  raucous  membrane  covering  the 
tonsils  and  the  soft  palate* 

The  lingual  branches  penetrat«^  the  tongue  abont  midway  between  its  border  and 
entre  and  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  at  its  base,  being  probably  connected 
rith  the  pax>tllio. 

General  Properties  qf  th4f  Olotao- Pharyngeal. — As  in  the  cas<?  of  other  sensory  nerres 

^©mcrjring  from  the  cranial  carity,  it  is  important,  in  studying  the  general  properties  of 

rihe  glt)!f!?0'pharviigeah  to  make  our  observations  under  certain  conditlom*.    First,  it  must 

te  remembered  that  this  nerve  contracts  anastomoses  a  short  flistance  from  its  origin. 

U  we  desire  to  know  tlie  properties  of  tlie  original  tilaments  of  the  nerve,  wo  must 

[  0|>enite  upon  it  before  it  has  received  communiciiting  fibres.    Next^  in  Irritating  sensory 

■  nerves,  we  are  liable  to  produce  reflex  contractions.     To  avoid  this,  the  nerve  must  be 

divided,  when  tho  reflex  contractions  will  only  follow  stimulation  of  the  central  end.     \i 

IS  probably  fnun  a  neglect  of  these  essential  experimental  conditions,  that  the  results  of 

^direct  obsLTvation  have  been  so  discordant  in  the  hands  of  dilferent  physiologists. 

To  begin  witii^  we  shall  assume  that  the  glosso-phnryngeal  nerve  must  be  irritnted  be* 
r^en  its  origin  and  the  ganglion  of  Andersch,  in  order  to  avoid  anastomosing  d laments 
l^m  motor  nerves^  and  that  tho  nerve  must  be  div^ided  and  irritation  he  applied  to  its 
jieriphcral  end,  to  avoid  reflex  movements*  Assuming  these  conditions  as  essential,  wo 
ftan  discard  most  of  the  eiU"lier  experiments,  as  open  to  tlie  objections  we  have  mentioned. 
Lonjiet,  operating  upon  horses  and  i\i^^^  after  removal  of  the  cerebral  lobes  and  division  t»f 
the  glusso-pharyngeah  fuund  that  galvanization  of  the  jjenpheral  extremity  of  the  nerve 
lid  not  produce  movements  of  the  palate  or  pharynx;  and,  from  these  experiments,  he 
includes  th^it  the  nerves  are  exclusively  sensciry  at  their  roots,  or,  at  least,  that  they  do 
ftot  contain  motor  filaments.  In  another  chapter,  under  the  head  of  movements  of  th© 
fpalate  and  uvula,  we  have  cited  in  detail  a  series  of  experiments  which  ilhistrate  the 
[  reflex  movements  of  the  velum  palati  through  the  facial,  produced  by  galvaniEation  of 
he  gloMO-pharyngeuL  As  a  complement  to  the  first  experiments  of  Longer,  just  cited, 
ii^  same  observer  noted  cvmtractions  of  the  pharyngeal  mus<des  following  galraniJtation 
&f  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  nerve  in  the  neck,  which  could  only  be  produced  by 
'h^  action  of  motf>r  anastomo?*ing  filaments. 

As  reirards  general  sensibility,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  glosso* 
I  pharyngeal  is  sens^ory,  although  its  sensibility  is  somewhat  obtuse.     In  the  experiment*  in 
which  the  nerve  has  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions,  it  is  probable  that 
the  animals  operated  upon  had  been  exhausted  more  or  less  by  pain  jmd  low  of  blnod  tr: 
|ha  operation  of  exposing  the  nerve»  which,  it  Is  well  known,  alwdish  the  senslbllitT  * 
ume  of  the  nerves,     Longet  states  distinctly  thiit,  unless  the  animals  (*1  "         v 

txhauste*!  by  resiHtance  during  the  operation,  they  have  always  appear^  ii 

on  pinching  or  dividing  the  glosso-pharjngeal. 
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Experiments  upon  the  glo8«o-pharjDgeal  ore  cot  verr  definite  aad  sailafaetory  in  Ihi^ 
rcdult*  aa  regards  tlie  general  eensibility  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  piilate,  and  tLe 
pharynx*  The  sensibilitj  of  these  parts  seem^  to  depend  chiefly  upon  brajiches  of  the  fifth 
pasdng  to  the  mucoo&  membrane  tlirough  MeckeFs  ganglion.  ExperitnentA  ehuw^  also, 
that  the  reHex  phenomena  of  deglutitioa  tuku  place  roAinly  through  tlicse  brniichcsof  the 
fifth,  aiid  that  the  gluaio-pharyngeal  htis  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  tlic  prui:c*s.  In  fni^, 
after  division  of  both  glosso- pharyngeal  nerves,  deglutition  does  not  geem  to  be  at 

With  these  remarks,  we  dismiss  the  functions  of  the  glosso- pharyngeals  as  ncr.  -,  ui, 
general  jH^ndibility  and  shall  consider  m  detail  their  relations  to  the  ^nsc  of  tB^te. 

EeliiUom  of  tht  Gloiso-Pharyngml  NervtM  to  Gustation, — Relying  upon  experimei] 
on  the  inferior  animals,  particularly  dogs,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  there  are  twci 
nerves  presiding  over  the  sense  of  taste:  The  chorda  tympani  gives  this  sense  to  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  exdusively,  probably  the  anterior  two-tlurds;  the  plo>*o- 
pharyngeal  supplies  tlii«  gen^e  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tongue ;  the  chorda  tynipani 
sseems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  general  sensibility  ;  while  the  glotiso-plmryngesl  i*  an 
ordinary  sensory  nerve,  as  well  as  a  nerve  of  special  sense. 

Where  there  are  Buch  differences  in  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  taste  as  exist  usually 
in  different  individuals,  it  must  be  difticult  to  describe  with  accuracy  delicate  Khades  of 
savor,  particulai-ly  in  alimentary  substtuices ;  but  tlie  distinct  impressions  of  acidity  or 
bitter  quality  are  easily  recognizable.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  saline*  acid*  and  styptic 
tastes  are  best  appreciated  through  the  chorda  tymi)ani,  and  that  sweet,  aikaline,  bitter^ 
and  metallic  impressions  are  received  mainly  by  the  glosso-pharyngenh 

Mechanimn  of  Gmtnthn.—T\\ii  mode  in  which  sapid  substances  are  brongI»t  in  con- 
tact with  the  organ  of  taste  is  so  simple,  that  we  need  only  allude  to  it,  before  we  study 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts  directly  concerned  and  their  connections  with  the  terminal 
filaments  of  the  gnstiitory  nerves.  In  tlie  first  place,  the  articles  which  make  the  special 
impression  are  in  solution ;  intruduced  into  the  moijth,  they  increase  the  flow  of  saliva, 
the  reflex  action  involving  chietly  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands;  there  is  usu- 
ally more  or  les^  mastication,  which  increases  the  How  oi'  the  pnrotid  saliva;  and,  duritig 
the  acts  of  mastication  and  the  fir^t  stages  of  deglutition,  the  sapid  substances  are  ^th' 
tributed  over  the  gustatory  membrane,  eo  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  ditiicult  to  exactly 
locate  the  seat  ot  the  special  impression.  In  this  way,  by  the  movements  of  the  tocgu*^ 
aided  by  an  increased  flow  of  wdiva,  the  actual  contact  of  the  savory  articles  is  rajtidlj 
effected.  The  thorough  distribution  of  these  substances  over  the  tongue  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  general  buccal  cavity  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  confpsiion  in  our 
appreciation  of  the  Bpeeial  impressions  ;  and,  in  order  to  nscertain  if  different  portiona 
of  the  membrane  possess  different  properties^  it  is  necessary  to  make  careful  experiments, 
limiting  the  points  of  contact  as  closely  as  possible.  This  has  been  done,  with  the  resnh 
of  showing  tluit  the  true  guatatory  organ  is  quite  restricted  in  its  extent^  and,  as  sitch^  it 
demands  special  anatomical  iJescription. 

Phytivlogieal  Anaiomif  of  tht  Organ  *>/*  Ta^f^.— Recent  anatomical  aud  phyiiologicil 
researches  have  shown  that,  at  least  in  the  human  subject,  the  or^ran  of  taste  is  i>robab)y 
confiDed  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue.  When  we  examine  the  structure  of  tho 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  palate,  we  find  that  the  upper  fiurface  of 
the  tofjgue  j>resents  numerous  papillte,  chilled,  in  contradistinction  to  the  filiform  papill<p» 
fungiform  and  ciroumTullate,  These  are  not  found  on  its  under  surface  or  anywhere 
except  on  the  superior  portion.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established  thxit  the  circumvalhita 
and  fungiform  papillns  alone  are  the  organs  of  taste,  Cflmerer,  in  some  recent  experi* 
meuts  upon  the  gustatory  organs  by  the  application  of  solutions  to  ditlercnt  parts  through 
fine  glass  tubes,  concluded  that  the  parts  around  a  papilla  have  no  gustatory  sensibility,  but 
that  different  savors  can  be  distinguished  when  a  single  papilla  is  touched.  These  obser- 
vations give  a  new  importance  to  the  peculifir  pnpilhe  of  the  tongue,  and  we  ther<^for<s 
present  a  description  of  their  arrangement  and  structure. 
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In  Fi^f.  236,  which  represents  the  dorsal  surface  of  tho  tongiie^  the  large,  circnmvftllate 
pnpillf^,  which  asually  tmraber  from  sseven  to  twelve,  are  seen  in  the  form  of  a  V,  occu- 
pfing  the  httso  of  the  tougue.  The  timgiform  pnpUJas  are  scattered  over  the  surface  but 
are  tiiost  nuiuoroii^  at  the  point  and  near  the  borders.  Both  of  these  varieties  of  papilloe 
are  diatlnjirnishable  by  the  nuked  eye. 

Th^  circumvallaie  papilla?  are  simply  enlarged  fungiform  papilla?,  each  one  surrounded 
by  a  circular  ridge,  or  wall,  aiid  covered  by  numerous  small,  secondary  paptlla5.  Tho 
fan;;iform  papllhe  have  a  short,  thick  pedicle  and  eiUargod,  rounded  extreuiities.    Accord- 


^.  »J 


v^^S 


fte.  fS^.  —  P^ipfffrr  of  fht  tr'^t gut.     C^npp^r) 


*  fbrnnsidi  eiMfiuu ;  8.,  d.  S,  %<,  fUni^- 
:<  rof  Use  iiitiffuo;  ti^  li,  <ls  Csg'liitidii  ttt 


\  to  Sappey,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  of  these  can  easily  be  rimnted, 
Th«fie,  also,  present  ^condary  papilhe  on  their  surface*  When  the  mucous  m«*mbrmj©  of 
the  tongue  is  examined  with  a  \o\v  magnifying  power,  particularly  after  i'  '  In 

acetic  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  their  structure  is  readily  ubservod*     Tb'  m* 

dantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

Tast^Buda,  or  Taste- Beakers, — A  few  years  a^'o,  Lov6d  and,  a  littlo  later«  SchwaHo 
described,  under  these  names,  peculiar  structures,  which  arc  supposed  to  be  the  tr 
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organa  of  taste*     Tliej  arc  found  on  tbo  Interal  slopes  of  the  eircatDTAllAte  pA[iiUfl>  aadj 
oconsionailj  on  tbe  fdngifomi  ptii>ilhp«     The  stnicturc*  of  these  organs  is  wry  6tm(4Q 
They  conaUt  of  flask-like  eoUectioiis  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  which  are  receive*- 
excavations  in  the  epithelial  eoverinjj  of  tht'  mucous  inenibrane,  the  bottom  r*.  a  ' 

tho  connective-tisBue  layer    Their  form  is  ovoid^  and,  at  the  neck  of  th^  tliis>k^  t?  a 


'9M 


Fia,  «87.  Fio.  2S^. 

VarieHM  of  pajAllm  qf  l%«  tongue,    { Sa pr^i^ . ) 

FIf .  S87.— MiHtium-fltzcd  elrenmTalkto  papllk :  1«  f»ApilIa«  1b«  \mm  only  bolni:  nppf^renl:  It  It  f«eD  that  ihm  \aam% 

covered  with  Ckt'^'ttDil'irv   ivLi>kiillii>  ■    *!    irniukti'  I'u^l  \4i';i-ii   Itu"  riAniiln  limi   Hi.,   m  irr>  mi  n.^llii  ir  u-uli  -   X   \  WaJ)  of  Ul#  |m|^1|h 

Fli.  2»H,— Ftjii  With  iMNnndanr  pt- 

plU» ;  2.  J  T  w«rd :  4. »  lOmMia 

cftpilKwi^"  ....-.:  ». ^,...  ..    .  u  .  .  L-     ....  ,.,  ;  11  tl  inward ;  «s«,  la^ 

l>iiD  oftpUbm  wlOi  fiihuiiuo*  ut  tlieir  b«*u*;  (^  «,  tit^i6[^littrit^il  \My\ii*:^  r  riut,  ftica«t4Mt  ti«twi!««  ifa* 
IkinglronQ  ftod  tbe  lUiforui  pnplUn. 

rounded  opening,  called  tlie  taste-pore.  Their  length  ts  from  ^-^  to  ^,  and  llioir  trans- 
verse diameter,  about  ^^  of  an  inch.  Tlie  cflvity  of  the  taste-beakera  is  filled  with  cdla^ 
of  which  two  kinds  ar©  described.  The  first  variety,  tbe  outer  cells,  or  the  cover-ccllj, 
are  spindle-shaped,  and  curved  to  correspond  to  tbe  wall  of  the  beaker.  These  come  to 
a  point  at  tbe  taste-pore.  In  the  init'rior  of  tbe  beaker,  are  elongated  cells,  with  laj-|rc» 
ck-ar  nuclei^  whioh  are  colled  taste-cells;.     It  is  supposed  that  ncrve-flbnls  are  conneeti'd 

directly  with  these  cells.     As  far  Jis  wp 


} 
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can  learn,  the  otdy  reason  why  tb^^e 
structures  are  connected  with  the  jdits 
ology  of  gnstntion  is  on  account  of  the 
anatomical  relotions  to  the  gustatory 
papilhe. 

It  now  rejnaini?  only  to  note  the  nlti- 
mate  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the 
gustatory  organ.  Upon  this  point,  ana- 
tomical researches  are  mtt  entirely  sat 
is  factory.  However,  tbe  following  de 
scription,  by  Elin,  may  be  regarded  as 
probably  correct,  although  tbe  facts 
hiive  not  been  Absolutely  demonstrated, 
Aeoording  to  this  anthority,  from  tlie  submucous  tisssne,  small  nerve-branches  pas«  per* 
pendicularly  to  tbe  upper  layer  of  tlie  membrane.  Those  fibres  have  a  varicose  appear- 
ance.  In  the  most  superticial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  tliere  is  a  net-work  of  fine, 
non-medullated  fibres;  and,  from  tliis  net- work,  branches  follow  tho  blood-vessels  into  tic 
papillro  and  penetrate  the  eprtbelium.  Sometimes,  though  more  seldom,  they  pasM  into 
the  epithelium  lying  between  the  papilla?.  In  this  layer,  there  ar©  branches  which  end» 
some  in  nerve-cells,  and  some  taking  a  winding  coni*s«5  and  passing  into  neighbonog 
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^hese  descriptioits  ar^  from  preparation8  made  with  cljloride  of  gold ;  bat  tb© 

ijf  which  tboy  are  illustrated  ar«  somewhat  iiiiaatisfftcton% 

According  to  the  views  of  tliosa  who  have  described  the  au-callcd  t^te-beukers^  sapid 

f«oltttkti«  find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  these  structures  through  the  faste-porei*  «nd 

I  come  in  contact  with  what  have  been  called  the  tast^-celle,  these  structures  being  directly 

connected  with  the  terminal  tUamenle  uf  the  gnsuitory  nerves. 
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|€«lkend  oorurtderftttonfr-^Phfdolo^eal  uatomj  mid  fetmni  properties  of  the  optle  Mrrvi^Ffajilolairtcai  uiatnaiy  of 
lb*  ^ebaU'— Sderotlo  eottt-^Cortieiii'— M^uibnuie  of  L>eictiu^<  or  ot  Utsraoant-^Llfntneiitiiiii  trtttlN  (NHrHiiJittitu^ 
OboffOiK  <OBt'>-CIIIv7  process«»— CilUrjr  mtudr— Iiif^PupUbry  uitrinl>nio«^Eiittli»— CVTirtjilitnt'  kns — Aeneous 
bmnof— Chainboni  of  ttio  ejre  >  Vitreou*  bumor-ftuminiiry  of  Lliu  anatomy  of  ^ba  glultc-- 1  bo  t'yv  u»  an  opticiil 
loatrumeiil'— Liwt  of  rt^frnction,  (lli«pen»lotL,  vie.,  bcyuin^  uji*ni  the  (iltyftlolo^  of  vtoiou— Tlj<:"wrt«»  of  light— Uv- 
f^aolloB  by  lenJBa  Myoptu  iiuil  hypi'mit'lroplik — Furuiutloti  of  ttuiiifv*  la  the  eyo — Mvchanlftiu  uf  rvIHtctluo  Id  the 
cnrr — AgC^fiiiilliai'~MovemvjitA  of  the  M^—lUn^vX  luAlon  of  l(ght  utiou  the  lii»— Aetwn  of  the  nen'otu  tyfltem  ii(k>ii 
iltc  Irlft^MeehukUiii  of  the  movemfOts  of  the  Uri^—Ai-NLHiiiuiiKxlanun  of  the  cy«  to  vlikHi  at  different  dLfttujcv*— 
Ctu«g«i  In  the  erystAUtne  bsnt  in  acf^QmntuOatlao^AoLliMi  of  Uitt  i-lltMry  miudo— Chan(n»  ia  the  trl«  In  aooom- 
moiLilloo^t'lnK't  ImprvvMlunfl  |iro4cictiil  by  lfn«g«t  lnv«rM  ttpon  cIm  fvtiiii— ^IaitI^  tIbIoh  with  both  ey»— Cor- 
RVpoDdiDir  pfJlnts— Tbo  horoptci^AppriKsUltioQ  of  dlftaoM  Md  Utht  totm  of  objecta— MwrhttnbMii  of  the  vlereo- 
•oop»— DoraUon  of  Jorolnoo*  Itoprci^ltma-^tmidliitbQ— McYenMhU  of  tho  «yob«li— Mii*cJeB  of  ibo  eyeball— Part* 
ft»r  tiM  protMtloQ  of  tlio  eyetiaJI-^Eyellila— Muwtea  wbteh  open  ftDd  cJoic  tho  eyelldA— ConjuuctWaJ  muooua 
BMmbnae— I^iehrynwl  apiiomtiii— Compoattloa  of  tba  tear** 

Tns  chi^f  important  potiita  to  be  considered  in  the  physiology  of  viaiaD  are  the  fol- 
gwing: 

Tlie  pliyniological  anatomy  and  t!ie  general  propertien  of  the  optic  iiervea. 
The  phvfliologicul  anatomy  uf  the  parts  essential  to  correct  vision* 
3»  The  laws  of  rcfractinn,  ditfu:?ion,  etc,,  bearing  upon  the  physiology  of  vision. 
4.  The  action  of  the  diOerent  parts  of  the  eye  in  the  production  and  appreciation  of 
orrect  imager. 
6.  Binorular  vision, 

6.  The  physiological  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  accessory  parts,  as  the  muscles 
lurhich  move  the  eyeball 

7.  The  j»hysiolo«ical  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  the  parts  which  protect  tlie  eye,  as 
ibo  lachrymal  glands;,  eyelids,  etc. 


PhyHohgkal  Anatomy  ofth§  Opth  NtrttB. — The  optic  nerves,  or  optic  tracta,  tiike 
Ihoir  origin,  each  by  two  principal  roots  of  white  matter  anil  a  few  filaments  from  what  is 
Jde^^ribed  a§  the  gray  root,  chiefly  from  the  tuberi'uhi  t|«adrigemintt,  but  in  part  from 
those  portions  of  the  encephalon  over  which  the  nerves  pa<*8  to  go  t<»  the  oyc^.     Tht? 
internal  white  root  arises  from  the  fiosterior,  and  the  external  white  root,  which  is  the 
larger,  from  the  anterior  tuberculum.     The  gray  root  is  sitnated  in  front  of  and  aboie 
^the  optic  commissure  and  is  a  dependence  of  the  gray  matter  which  covers  the  internal 
iirface  of  the  optic  thalamus.     It  arises  from  the  gray  matter  which  constitutes  the  ante- 
rior floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  in  the  form  of  delicate  filaments  which  join  the  optic 
tierve-s  at  this  point. 

The  apparent  origin  of  the  optic  nerves  is  froin  the  tDberculaqnadrigcmina,  receiving 

filament**  from  the  corpora  geniculata,  the  optic  tlialami,  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebmm, 

I  the  anterior  substantia  perforata,  the  tuber  oinerennu  and  the  lamina  terminal!'^.     It  has 

[thos  far  been  found  impossible  to  trace  all  these  roota  to  their  true  origin  in  the  cerebral 

abstimce ;  but  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that 
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the  sense  of  sight  is  couiplt^tely  aboli8lic<1  by  destruction  of  t!ie  tnbercula  ijiutdng^niiiiA 
(called  bigemiDa,  in  birdsj^  show  tlmt  the  origin  of  the  tilatDeDtb  that  pre»iiJe  over  vbiuu 
ia,  in  all  probability,  from  those  bodies.  ^ 

The  two  priijcipftl  roots  of  tho  optic  nerves  unite 
above  tbo  external  corpus  genioiilatuin,  forming  a 
flatteu<Kl  bond,  which  tiikes  an  oblique  course  around 
tlie  iinder  surface  of  the  cms  cerebri  to  tlio  optic 
commissure.  This  is  usnally  called  the  optic  tract 
in  contradistinction  to  the  optic  nerre,  which  is  de- 
Bcribed  as  arising  from  iJic  optic  commissure* 

The  optic  ctjojmissure^  or  chiasm,  is  sitnatt-tl  just  in 
front  of  the  corpus  cinereum,  resting  upun  the  olirary 
process  of  the  s*phenoid  bone.  As  its  name  impUci, 
this  h  the  point  of  union  btttt-een  the  nerves  of  th« 
two  sides.  At  tbo  cominii?*^ure,  the  fibre-s  from  the 
optic  tractfi  talce  three  directions ;  and^  in  addUion^ 
the  commissure  contains  filaments  passing  from  oq6 
©ye  to  the  other,  which  have  no  connection  tvith  the 
optic  tracts.  The  four  stts  of  fibres  in  the  opile 
commissure  are  the  following: 

1.  Decussating  fibres^  passing  from  the  optic 
tract  mmn  either  side  to  the  eye  of  the  opfioeiU 
^ide*  The  greates^t  part  of  the  fibres  take  thta  direc- 
tion.    Their  relative  situation  is  internaU 

2.  External  fibres^  much  less  numerous  than  thir 
preceding^  wliich  pass  from  the  optic  tract  to  the  ey* 
upon  the  same  side, 

3.  Fibres,  situated  on  the  posterior  boundary  of 
the  commissure,  which  puss  i'wm  one  optic  tract  ta 
the  other  and  do  not  go  to  the  eyes.  These  ^httB 
are  scanty  and  are  sometimes  wanting. 

4.  Fibres,  situated  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  conitnissure,  more  numerous  titan  the 
preceding,  which  pass  trom  one  eye  to  the  other  and  which  have  no  counection  with  Uie 
optic  tracts. 

It  is  probable,  reasoning  chiefly  from  cases  of  cerebral  injury  or  disease,  that  the  fila- 
ments from  the  optic  tract*  upon  the  two  sides  are  connected  with  distinct  portiuus  ol 
the  retina;  and  two  pathological  cases  have  lately  been  reported  by  I)rs.  Keen  and 

Thomson,  of  Philadelphia,  which  go  to  show  that  this  is 
tlie  faet^  and  which  illustrate  certain  interesting  poixiti 
in  connection  with  the  decussation  of  the  nerves.  Ono 
was  a  case  of  gunshot- wound  of  the  head,  with  severe 
injury  of  the  brain-substance.  This  case  presented,  iuj- 
mediately  ofter  the  injury,  unconsciousness  and  partial 
parnlvHiH  of  tlte  rii,'ht  arm  and  right  leg^  which  lasted  two 
or  three  months.  About  a  year  after,  the  paralysis  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  the  memory  was  some- 
what impaired*     Upon  careful  examination  of  the  eye<v  il 

Fiu.241  ^IHftffriimff/ thud  fcwmatUm  .       ,'       ^.       xiii      ti-<  j--»t' 

nf  the  ftptie cnmmUimrt,  was  ascertained  that  the  tieJd  or  vjsion  was  dirmed  in 

The  dottwi  lines  B^'*^***"  '•'"'  <"^-    each  eve  bv  a  verticd  line  passing  through  its  centre. 

OotiB of tlie fibres,  ^       ,      '      ,   "  ,       .  .     i*     «    ,  ...» 

In  the  right  eye,  the  mner  hah  of  the  retina,  beginning  on 
n  line  with  the  inner  border  of  tlie  macula  lutea,  was  entirely  insensible  to  light.  In 
the  left  eye,  the  outer  half  of  the  retina,  beyond  the  macula,  was  insensible  to  light.  No 
pathological  appearances  were  observed  upon  examining  the  retin©  with  the  o])hthalmo< 


lh&,%¥i,-^Opiic  tf'ftcfji,  mmmtttuf^e^  and 

ntnre*,    (llli>ohfeld.) 
1,  tuftinrllbulimi ;  2,  cttri^un  ein^reum :  3, 

cU :   .^,  tisU'T  jJiirviiLrc  :  'i.  'i^ifn'  tntcts 

iMiii  .■;  10, 

(Uulac  ^y.  n  rve  ; 

tK»r?;   it,  ,  ;   K's 

pnvnuMiKu^uir;  lUvJipLuU  .hiMM&atj;  IT, 
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scope.  The  second  case,  reported  by  Dr.  W.  Thomson,  presented  the  same  condition 
following  partial  hemiplegia,  the  result  of  sunstroke.  The  peculiar  affection  of  vision  in 
these  cases,  called  hemiopsia,  especially  as  illustrated  in  the  first  case,  reported  by  Dr. 
Keen,  can  be  explained  by  assuming  the  following  as  the  course  of  the  decussating  fibres 
of  the  optic  tracts :  From  the  left  side  of  the  encephalon,  visual  fibres  puss  to  the  right 
eye,  supplying  the  inner  mathematical  halt*  of  the  retina,  from  a  vertical  line  passing 
through  the  macula  lutea.  Visual  fibres  also  pass  to  tlie  left  eye,  supplying  the  outer 
half  of  the  retina,  beginning  at  the  macula  lutea.  The  macula  luteal  then,  and  not  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  in  the  line  of  division  of  the  visual  field.  The 
outer  half  of  the  left  and  the  inner  half  of  the  right  retina  are  supplied  by  fibres  from  the 
left  side ;  and  the  outer  half  of  the  right  and  the  inner  half  of  the  left  retina  are  sup- 
plied from  the  right  side.  Although  this  anatomical  arrangement  has  not  been  actually 
demonstrated,  it  is  rendered  exceedingly  probable  by  pathological  cases  like  those  just 
cited.  In  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Keen,  the  left  side  of  the  brain  was  ii\jured,  as  the 
paralysis  occurred  in  the  right  leg  and  arm. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  filaments  derived  from  what  have  been  described  as  the 
gray  roots,  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tracts  and  the  optic  nerves  are  of  the  medullated  variety, 
and  they  present  no  difiVjrences  in  structure  from  the  ordinary  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

The  optic  commissure  is  covered  with  a  fibrous  membrane  and  is  consequently  more 
resisting  than  the  optic  tracts.  From  its  anterior  and  outer  border,  arise  the  optic  nerves, 
which  take  a  curved  direction  to  the  eyes.  The  nerves  are  rounded  and  are  enclosed  in 
a  double  fibrous  sheath  derived  from  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid.  They  pass  into 
the  orbit  upon  the  two  sides  by  the  optic  foramina  and  penetrate  the  sclerotic  at  the 
posterior,  inferior,  and  internal  portion  of  the  globe.  As  the  nerves  enter  the  globe,  they 
lose  their  coverings  from  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid.  The  sheath  derived  from  the 
dura  mater  is  adherent  to  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  at  the  foramen  opticum,  and,  when 
it  reaches  the  globe,  it  fuses  with  the  sclerotic  coat.  Just  before  the  nerves  penetrate  the 
globe,  they  each  present  a  well-marked  constriction.  At  the  point  of  penetration,  there 
is  a  thin  but  strong  membrane,  presenting  numerous  perforations  for  the  passage  of  the- 
nervous  filaments.  This  membrane,  the  lamina  cribrosa,  is  in  part  derived  from  the 
sclerotic,  and  in  part,  from  the  coverings  of  the  individual  nerve-fibres,  which  lose  their 
investing  membranes  at  this  point.  In  the  interior  of  each  eye,  there  is  a  little,  mammil- 
lated  eminence,  formed  by  the  united  fibres  of  the  nerve.  Ti\o  retina,  with  which  the 
optic  nerve  is  connected,  will  be  described  as  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

In  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  a  minute  canal,  lined  by  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  are 
lodged  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  and  its  corresponding  vein,  with  a  delicate  nervous 
filament  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  The  vessels  penetrate  the  optic  nerve  a  short 
distance  (from  i  to  f  of  an  inch)  behind  the  globe.  The  central  canal  does  not  exist 
behind  these  vessels. 

General  Properties  of  the  Optic  Nerves,— IhevQ  is  very  little  to  be  said  regarding  the 
general  properties  of  the  optic  nerves,  except  that  they  are  undoubtedly  the  only  nerves 
capable  of  conveying  to  the  cerebrum  the  special  impressions  of  sight,  and  that  they  are 
not  endowed  with  general  sensibility. 

That  the  optic  nerves  are  the  only  nerves  of  sight,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Their 
division  or  injury  always  involves  loss  or  impairment  of  vision,  directly  corresponding 
with  the  lesion.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  they  are  absolutely  insensible  to 
ordinary  impressions.  "  We  can,  in  a  living  animal,  pinch,  cauterize,  cut,  destroy  in  any 
way  the  o])tic  nerve  without  giving  rise  to  the  slightest  painful  sensation ;  whether  it  be 
taken  before  or  after  its  decussation,  it  seems  completely  insensible  in  its  entire  lengUk" 
(Longet.) 

Not  only  are  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  insensible  to  pain,  bot  any  irritaftb* 
the  impression  of  light.    This  was  stated  in  the  remarkable  paper,  Idea  pf% 
49 
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of  the  Brain^  printed  by  Cbarlca  Bell,  in  181 L  A  few  years  Ifttcr,  Miigendie,  in  operatfnf" 
tbr  cat4iraet>  passed  tho  needle  io  ibe  bottom  f»f  the  eye  and  irritated  the  retina,  in  two 
persona.  The  patients  experienced  no  pain  bnt  merely  an  irnpretssion  of  flashes  of  light. 
The  insensibility  of  the  optic  nervea  has  also  been  repeatedly  noted  in  surgical  <»peratioti? 
in  which  the  nerves  have  heeu  exposetL  If  a  ciirreDt  of  galvanism  be  pajssed  through  ibe 
optic  nerves^  a  sensation  of  light  is  experienced.  The  sjime  phenomenon  is  obscrred  w 
the  eyeball  is  pressed  upon  or  contii&ed,  a  fact  which  is  tjtitiiciently  fainiliar. 


Physiological  Anatomy  of  tlie  Eyeball. 

The  eyeball  b  a  spheroidal  body,  partially  embedded  in  a  cushion  of  fat  in  the  orl 
protected  by  the  Bnrroundiner  hony  stnictures  and  tlie  eytdid.s,  its  surface  bathed  by  Ui« 
»6cretk>n  of  the  lachryiual  glaud,  and  movable  in  various  directions  liy  the  action  of  cer- 
tain  riiusdes.  When  the  axis  of  the  eye  is  directed  forward,  the  globe  has  the  form  oft 
i*phere  in  its  poaierior  five-sixthsj  with  the  segnient  of  a  smaller  sphere  oeenpring  iU 
anterior  sixth.  Tho  segment  of  the  smaller  sphere,  bounded  externally  bj  the  oomom,  ii 
more  prominent  than  the  rest  of  the  surface. 

The  eyeball  is  made  up  of  several  coats  enclosing  certain  refracting  media.  The  exter* 
Dal  coat  is  the  sclerotic,  covering  the  posterior  tivo-sixths  of  tlie  globe,  which  is  contiQQOM 
with  the  cornea,  covering  tho  anterior  sixth.  This  is  a  dense^  opa<jne,  fibrous  metnbraiic^ 
for  the  protection  of  the  inner  coats  and  the  contents  of  the  globe.  The  comeo  Is  d^&li^ 
resisting,  and  perfectly  transparent.  The  nmscks  that  move  the  globe  of  tho  ey©  art 
attached  to  the  sclerotic  cont. 

Were  it  not  for  the  promincEce  of  the  cornea,  the  eyeball  would  present  very  nearly 
the  form  of  a  perfect  sphere,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fylJ owing  measurements  of  \t$  Taiioitf 
diameters;  but  tho  prominence  of  its  anterior  sixth  gives  the  greatest  diameter  in  tlit 
an  te  ro-  post  c  ri  o  r  di  recti  on . 

The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  plobe  are  subject  to  considerable  variations  affetr 
deiith,  by  evaporation  of  the  humors,  eia[»tying  of  vessels,  etc,  and  there  is  no  way  in 
which  the  normal  conditions  can  be  restored.  The  most  exact  measurements  arc  lboi« 
made  by  Sappey,  As  an  illustration  of  the  post-mortem  changes  in  the  eye,  Sappey  mok" 
tiona  comparative  measurements  made  three  hours  and  twenty-four  honrs  after  deetb, tlif 
results  of  which  presented  very  considerable  ditferenoes. 

In  measurements  made  by  Sappey^  apparently  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  from  ooe 
to  four  hours  after  deaths  of  the  eyes  of  twelve  adidt  females  and  fourteen  adult  malea d 
different  ages,  the  following  mean  results  w  ere  obtained  : 
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From  these  results,  it  is  seen  that  all  the  diameters  are  less  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male.  Tlie  antero-posterior  diameter  is  the  greatest  of  all,  and  the  vertical  diameter  k 
the  shortest.  The  measurements  at  diflTerent  agcs^  not  cited  in  tho  tal»lo  jnsl  givc-n,  Ghov 
that  the  excess  of  the  a ntero- posterior  diameter  over  the  others  is  diminished  by  ago. 

Seltrotie  Coaf. — The  sclerotic  is  the  denso^  opaque,  fibrous  covering  of  tht  poattrkf 
five-sixths  of  the  eyeball.  Its  thickness  is  different  in  different  portions.  At  Uia  point 
of  penetration  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  measures  ^  f>f  an  inch.  It  is  thinnest  at  the  middlf 
portion  of  the  eye,  measuring  about  tj*^  of  an  inch,  and  is  a  little  thicker  again  near  the 
cornea.     This  membrane  is  composed  chiefly  of  bundka  of  ordinary  conucctivo  tiaxnr. 
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The  fibres  are  slightly  wavy,  and  arranged  in  flattened  bands,  which  are  alternately  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse,  giving  the  membrane  a  lamellated  appearance,  although  it  cannot 
be  separated  into  distinct  layers.  Mixed  with  these  bands  of  connective-tissue  fibres,  are 
numerous  small  fibres  of  elastic  tissue.  The  vessels  of  the  sclerotic  are  scanty.  They  are 
derived  from  the  ciliary  vessels  and  the  vessels  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  The  tissue 
of  the  sclerotic  yields  gelatine  on  boiling. 

Cornea, — The  cornea  is  the  transparent  membrane  which  covers  about  the  anterior 
sixth  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  As  before  remarked,  this  is  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
the  eyeball.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere  attached  by  its  borders  to  the 
segment  of  the  larger  sphere  formed  by  the  sclerotic.  The  thickness  of  the  cornea  is 
about  i^  of  an  inch  in  its  central  portion,  and  about  ^  of  an  inch  near  its  periphery.  Its 
substance  is  composed  of  transparent  fibres,  arranged  in  incomplete  layers,  something  like 
the  l.iyers  of  the  sclerotic.    It  yields  chondrine,  instead  of  gelatine,  on  boiling. 

Upon  the  external,  or  convex  surface  of  the  cornea,  are  several  layers  of  delicate, 
transparent,  nucleated  epithelium.  The  most  superficial  cells  are  flattened,  tlie  middle 
cells  are  rounded,  and  the  deepest  cells  are  elongated  and  arranged  perpendicularly. 
These  cells  become  slightly  opaque  and  whitish  after  death.  Just  beneath  the  epithelial 
covering  of  the  cornea,  is  a  very  thin,  transparent  membrane,  described  by  Bowman 
under  tlie  name  of  the  *•''  anterior  elastic  lamella.'^  This  membrane,  with  its  cells,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

The  proper  corneal  membrane  is  composed  of  excessively  pale,  flattened  bundles  of 
fibres,  interlacing  with  each  other  in  every  direction.  Their  arrangement  is  lamellated, 
although  they  cannot  be  separated  into  complete  and  distinct  layers.  Between  the  bun- 
dles of  fibres,  lie  a  great  number  of  stellate,  anastomosing,  connective -tissue  corpuscles. 
In  these  cells  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  fibres,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
transparent  liquid.  The  fibres  constituting  the  substance  of  the  cornea  are  continuous 
with  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  sclerotic,  from  which  they  cannot  be  separated  by 
maceration.  At  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  the  opaque  fibres  of  the  sclerotic  abruptly 
become  transparent.  The  corneal  substance  is  very  tough,  and  it  will  resist  a  pressure 
sufficient  to  rupture  the  sclerotic. 

Upon  the  posterior,  or  concave  surface  of  the  cornea,  is  the  membrane  of  Descemet, 
or  of  Demours.  This  is  elastic,  transparent,  structureless,  rather  loosely  attached,  and 
covered  with  a  single  layer  of  regularly  polygonal,  nucleated  epithelium.  At  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cornea,  a  portion  of  this  membrane  passes  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  in  the  form  of  numerous  processes  which  constitute  the  ligamentum  iridis  pectinatum, 
a  portion  passes  into  the  substance  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  a  portion  is  continuous 
with  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  sclerotic. 

In  the  adult,  the  cornea  is  almost  without  blood-vessels,  but  in  foetal  life  it  presents 
a  rich  plexus  extending  nearly  to  the  centre.  These  disappear,  however,  before  birth, 
leaving  a  very  few  delicate,  looped  vessels  at  the  extreme  edge. 

A  great  deal  of  anatomical  interest  has  lately  been  attached  to  the  cornea,  from 
researches  showing  the  termination  of  the  fine  nerve-fibres  in  the  nuclei  of  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  epithelium  of  its  convex  surface  and  the  investigation  of  the  "  lymph-spaces" 
by  the  use  of  certain  reagents,  the  demonstration  of  the  so-called  "  wandering  cells," 
etc.,  points  that  we  do  not  propose  to  consider.  It  is  well  known  that  the  surface  of  the 
cornea  is  exquisitely  sensitive. 

Choroid  Coat. — Calling  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea  the  first  coat  of  the  eyeball,  the 
second  is  the  choroid,  witli  the  ciliary  processes,  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  iris.  This 
was  called  by  the  older  anatomists  the  uvea,  a  name  which  was  later  applied,  sometimes 
to  the  entire  iris,  and  sometimes  to  its  posterior,  or  pigmentary  layer.  We  shall  describe, 
however,  the  choroid  and  ciliary  processes  together  as  the  second  coat,  and  then  take  up 
the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  iris. 
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The  cliorold  is  dUtinguishcMl  from  tlie  otlier  coaU  of  the  eye  hj  its  dark  color  and  its 
great  vasouliirity.  It  occupies  that  portion  of  the  eyeball  forrespondiDg  to  tlje  sclerotic. 
It  h  perfonittHl  posteriorly  bj  the  optic  i)t-*rve  and  is  eonDe<^to<l  iti  front  with  the  irui 
It  is  very  delicuto  iu  its  structure  and  is*  couiposed  of  two  or  throe  distinct  layer*.  Iti 
thioknes;^  ia  from  jI^  to  J^  of  an  inch.  Its  thinnest  jiortton  Ls  at  about  the  middle  of  tlic 
eye.     Pusteriorly  it  b  a  little  thicker     Iti*  thir.kest  portion  i^  at  its  anterior  border. 

The  external  surface  of  the  elioroiti  is  connected  with  the  sclerotic  by  vessel^  nrrrc* 
(the  long  ciliary  arteries  and  the  ciliary  nerves)^  and  very  loose  connective  ti&gnep  Tliii 
is  sometimes  called  the  mcmbrann  fiiaca^  althougli  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  distinct  layer 
It  contain.s,  in  addition  to  the  veK^elss^  aerves,  and  Jil>rous  tissue,  a  few  irregularly -«bAped 
idgment-cells. 
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The  rest  of  the  eljoroid  is  comjio^ed  of  two  distinct  layers;  viz.,  an  external,  vaiwnlar, 
an  J  an  internal,  pigmentary  layer.  Tlie  vai*cnlar  layer  consists  of  numerous  arteries^  vciits 
and  capilhiries,  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  layer  of  capillary  vessel^  which  \$ 
internal^  is  wMnetimes  called  the  middle  layer  of  the  choroid,  or  the  tunica  RoyschiAiia. 
The  arteries,  which  are  derived  from  the  posteruir  short  ciliary  arteries  and  are  connected 
with  the  capillary  plexus,  lie  jnst  beneath  the  pigmentary  layer.  The  plems  of  capilla- 
ries is  closest  at  the  jiosterior  [mrtion  of  the  membrane.  The  veins  are  external  f<>  the 
other  vessels.     They  are  very  numerous  and  are  disposed  in  curves  eonver:-  ir 

trunks.     This  arrangement  gives  tlie  veins  a  very  jtecoliar  appearance,  an ^i  ve 

been  C}dled  the  vasa  vorticosn.  The  piirmentary  portion  is  composed,  over  the  greateit 
part  of  tlie  clioroid,  of  a  sin^'Ie  layer  of  regiihirly  polygonal  cells,  somewhat  tlattcnodr 
measuring  from  y,^  to  ykW  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  '^  diamettT,  Tliese  cells  are  filled  witli  j^i^ 
mentary  granulations  of  uniforni  size,  and  they  give  to  the  membrane  its  eharnctcrMe 
dark-bniwn  orchcM^olate  color.  The  pigroentnry  gramiles  in  the  colls  are  Icsa  nam^roai 
near  their  centre^  where  a  clear  nucleus  ciin  reuilily  ho  observed-  In  the  lUJteriar  ]M3f^ 
tion  of  the  membrane,  in  front  of  the  anterior  limit  of  the  rctinii,  the  cells  are  smaller, 
more  rounded,  more  completely  filled  with  pigment,  and  present  several  layersi*  Beaaalii 
the  layer  of  hexagonal  pigwcnt-cella,  the  interva&cular  spaces  of  the  choroid  Ar»>  rkcenpicJ 
by  itellate  pigment-cells. 
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Ciliary  Proctut*. — The  antt^rior  portion  of  the  choroid  is  arraogCAl  in  the  ionr  -f 
M%  or  pliiita  projecting  internally,  called  the  Giliary  processes.     The  largest  of  ri 
larv  about  ^V  ^i**^  i^^'h  in  length.     They  are  from  sixty  to  eighty  in  nuujber,     ihc 
•f  this  are  of  nearly  unifonri  size  and  are  regularly  arrjitiged  around  tlie  niar^ln  oi 
Tf  Mtne  len&    Between  these  folds,  which  constitute  abuiit  two-thirds  of  ihi*  entire 

1*  TL.  siuaUer  folds,  lying,  without  tuiy  regular  alternation,  between  the  larger 

Within  the  folds,  are  received  corresponding  folds  of  the  thick  membrane,  continuous  an* 
iorly  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humor,  called  the  zone  of  Zinn. 
The  ciliary  processes  present  blood- ve^iaels,  which  are  somewhat  larger  tlian  tlio^e  of 
he  re«t  of  the  choroid.     The  pigmentary  cells  are  smaller  and  are  arranged  iu  several 
layers.     The  anterior  border  of  tlie  processes  is  free  and  contains  little  or  no  pignient. 

Ciliary  Mttttcle. — Thia  mudcle,  formerly  known  a;9  the  ciliary  Ugamont  and  now 
aetimes  called  the  tensor  of  the  choroid,  la  almost  universally  recognised  by  physi* 
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lloip!^  fti^  the  agent  for  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances. 
Tnder  this  view,  the  ciliary  muscle  is  an  organ  of  groat  impurtanc^»  and  it  is  essenliHl. 
in  I  lie  ntudy  of  accommodation,  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  its  relations  to  the  coata  of  the 
eye  and  to  the  crystalline  lens»  For  this  reason,  we  shall  describe  \U  arrangement  as 
eTcartly  a»  posMilde. 

The  form  and  situation  of  the  ciliary  mnscle  are  as  ftdlow» :  It  mirrounds  the  ant-erior 
margin  of  the  clioroid.  in  the  form  of  a  ring  about  \  of  an  inch  wide  and  ^5  of  an  inch 
in  rhickne<«s  at  its  thickest  portion,  which  is  Its  anterior  border.     It  becomes  thinner 
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from  before  backward,  until  its  posterior  border  apparently  fuses  with  the  fibrous  stmct* 
ure  of  the  choroid.  It  is  semitransparent  and  of  a  grayish  color.  Its  sitoation  is  just 
outside  of  the  ciliary  processes,  these  processes  projecting  in  fi*ont  of  its  anterior  bwder 
about  ^^  of  an  inch.  Regarding  the  anterior  border  of  this  muscle  as  its  origin  and  the 
posterior  border  as  its  insertion,  it  arises  in  front  from  the  circular  line  of  junction  of  the 
cornea  and  sclerotic,  from  the  border  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  and  the  ligamentnm 
iridis  pectiuutum.  Its  libres,  which  are  chiefly  longitudinal,  pass  backward  and  are 
lost  in  the  choroid,  extending  somewhat  farther  back  than  the  anterior  limit  of  the 
retina.  In  addition,  a  net-work  of  circular  muscular  fibres  has  been  described  lying  over 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  ciliary  body,  at  the  periphery  of  the  iris,  beneath  the  longitu- 
dinal libres.     Some  of  these  fibres  have  an  oblique  direction. 

Although  there  was  formerly  considerable  discussion  witli  regard  to  the  structure  of 
the  ciliary  ligament,  or  muscle,  there  can  now  be  scarcely  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
composed  mainly  of  muscular  fibres.  These  fibres,  anatomically  considered,  belong  to  the 
non-striated,  or  involuntary  variety.  They  are  pale,  present  numerous  oval,  longitudinal 
nuclei,  and  have  no  stricD. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  that  its  action 
must  be  to  approximate  the  border  of  connection  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  choroid,  compressing  the  vitreous  humor  and  relaxing  the  snspensorj 
ligament  of  the  crystalline  lens.  We  shall  see  farther  on  that  this  action  enables  the  lens 
to  change  its  form,  and  probably  it  adapts  the  curvature  of  the  lens  to  vision  at  different 
distances.  The  nerves  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are  derived  from  the  long  and  the  short 
ciliary. 

Iris, — The  iris  corresponds  to  the  diaphragm  of  optical  instruments,  except  that  its 
orifice  is  capable  of  dilatation  and  contraction.  It  is  a  circular  membrane,  situated  just 
in  front  of  the  crystalline  lens,  with  a  round  perforation,  the  pupil,  near  its  centre.  It  is 
called  the  uvea  by  some  anatomists,  a  name  that  was  formerly  applied  to  the  iris  and 
choroid  together. 

The  attachment  of  the  greater  circumference  of  the  iris  is  to  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  near  the  origin  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  latter  passing  back- 
ward to  be  inserted  into  the  choroid,  and  the  former  passing  directly  over  the  crystalline 
lens.  The  diameter  of  the  iris  is  about  half  an  inch.  The  pupil  is  subject  to  considerable 
variations  in  size.  When  at  its  medium  of  dilatation,  the  diameter  of  the  pnpil  is  from  \ 
to  J  of  an  inch.  The  pupillary  orifice  is  not  in  the  mathematical  centre  of  the  iris  but  is 
situated  a  little  toward  the  nasal  side.  The  thickness  of  the  iris  is  a  little  greater  than 
that  of  the  choroid,  but  it  is  unequal  in  different  parts,  the  membrane  being  thinnest  ct 
its  great  circumference  and  its  pupillary  border,  and  thickest  at  about  the  junction  of  its 
inner  third  with  the  outer  two-thirds.  It  slightly  projects  anteriorly  and  divides  the  space 
between  the  lens  and  the  cornea  into  two  chambers,  anterior  and  posterior,  the  anterior 
chamber  being  much  the  larger.  Taking  advantage  of  a  property  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
called  fluorescence,  which  enables  us,  by  concentrating  upon  it  a  blue  light,  to  see  the 
boundaries  in  the  living  eye,  Helmholtz  has  demonstrated  that  the  posterior  sarface  of 
the  iris  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  are  actually  in  contact,  except,  perhaps,  for  a 
certain  distance  near  the  periphery  of  the  iris.  This  being  the  case,  the  posterior  cham- 
ber is  very  small  and  only  exists  near  the  margins  of  the  lens  and  the  iris. 

The  color  of  the  iris  is  very  different  in  different  individuals.  Its  anterior  surface  is 
generally  very  dark  near  the  pupil  and  presents  colored  radiations  toward  its  periphery. 
Its  posterior  surface  is  of  a  dark-purple  color  and  is  covered  with  pigmentary  cells. 

The  entire  iris  presents  three  layers.  The  anterior  layer  is  continuous  with  the  mem- 
brane of  the  aqueous  humor.  At  the  great  circumference,  it  presents  litUe  fibrous  pro- 
longations, forming  a  delicate  dentated  membrane,  called  the  ligamentum  iridis  pectina- 
tum.    The  membrane  covering  the  general  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  extremely  thin 
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and  is  covered  bj  cells  of  tessellated  epithcliam.  Just  beneath  this  membrane,  are  a 
nomber  of  irregularly-shaped  pigmentary  cells. 

The  posterior  layer  of  the  iris  is  very  thin,  easily  detached  from  the  middle  layer,  and 
contains  nameroas  small  cells  exceeding  rich  in  pigmentary  granules.  Some  anatomists 
recognize  this  membrane  only  as  the  uvea.' 

The  middle  layer  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  substance  of  the  iris.  It 
is  composed  of  connective  tissue,  muscular  fibres  of  the  non-striated  variety,  numerous 
blood-vessels,  and,  probably,  nervo-terminatious.  From  a  physiological  point  of  view, 
the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  is  the  most  interesting.  Directly  surrounding 
the  pupil,  forming  a  band  about  ^^  of  an  inch  in  width,  is  a  layer  of  non-striated  muscu- 
lar fibres,  called  tlio  sj'hinctor  of  the  iris.  The  existence  of  these  fibres  is  admitted  by 
all  anatomists.  It  is  different,  however,  for  the  radiating  muscular  fibres.  Most  anato- 
mists describe,  in  addition  to  the  sphincter,  fibres  of  the  same  variety,  which  can  be 
traced  from  near  the  great  circumference  of  the  iris  almost  to  its  pupillary  border,  lying 
both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  circular  fibres,  which  are,  as  it  were,  enclosed  between 
them.  A  few^  observers  deny  that  these  fibres  are  muscular ;  but  they  recognize  a  thick 
muscular  layer  surrounding  the  arteries  of  the  iris.  This  is  merely  a  question  of  observa- 
tion ;  but  the  weight  of  anatomical  authority  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the 
radiating  fibres,  and  their  presence  explains  certain  of  the  phenomena  of  dilatation  of 
the  iris  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  understand. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  arteries  of  the  choroid,  from  the 
long  posterior  ciliary,  and  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  The  long  ciliary  arteries  are 
two  branches,  running  along  the  sides  of  the  eyeball  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid,  to 
form,  finally,  a  circle  surrounding  the  iris.  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  are  derived  firora 
the  muscular  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  They  penetrate  the  sclerotic  a  little  behind 
the  iris  and  join  the  long  ciliary  arteries  in  the  vascular  circle.  From  this  circle,  the 
vessels  branch  and  pass  into  the  iris,  to  form  a  smaller  arterial  circle  around  the  pupil. 
The  veins  from  the  iris  empty  into  a  circular  sinus  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  cornea 
with  the  sclerotic.  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  circular  venous  sinus,  or  the  canal 
of  Schlemm. 

The  nerves  of  the  iris  are  the  long  ciliary,  from  the  fifth  cranial,  and  the  short  ciliary, 
from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion. 

Pupillary  Membrane. — At  a  certain  period  of  foetal  life,  the  pupil  is  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane connected  with  the  lesser  circumference  of  the  iris,  called  the  pupillary  membrane. 
This  is  not  distinct  during  the  first  months ;  but,  between  the  third  and  the  fourth  months, 
it  is  readily  seen.  It  is  most  distinct  at  the  sixth  month.  The  membrane  is  thin  and  trans- 
parent, and  it  completely  separates  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  It 
is  provided  with  vessels  derived  from  the  arteries  of  the  iris,  anastomosing  with  each 
other  and  turning  back  in  the  form  of  loops  near  the  centre.  At  about  the  seventh 
month,  it  begins  to  give  way  at  the  centre,  gradually  atrophies,  and  generally  scarcely  a 
trace  of  it  can  be  seen  at  birth. 

Retina. — The  retina  is  described  by  anatomists  as  the  third  tunic  of  the  eye.  It  is 
closely  connected  with  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  most  important  structures  entering  into 
its  composition  are  probably  continuous  with  prolongations  from  the  nerve-cells.  This 
is  the  membrane  endowed  with  the  special  sense  of  sight,  the  other  structures  in  the  eye 
being  accessory. 

If  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  be  removed  from  the  eye  under  water,  the  retina  is  seen, 
in  perfectly  fresh  specimens,  in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  transparent  mem- 
brane covering  the  posterior  portion  of  the  vitreous  humor.  A  short  time  after  death,  it 
becomes  slightly  opaline.     It  extends  over  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eyeball  to  a  dis- 

>  The  name  area  wu  applied,  at  one  time,  to  the  choroid  with  the  iris,  again  to  the  iris  alone,  and  again  to  the 
posterior,  or  pigmentary  byer  of  the  iris.    To  avoid  conftuion,  this  term  will  not  be  again  used. 
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tanco  of  about  ^  of  an  incli  behind  the  ciliary  procetees*  When  torn  from  its  anterior 
attachmeDt,  it  presents  a  finely -serriited  edge,  cjilled  the  ora  errata.  Thm  edge  adhcrt* 
very  cluBely,  by  luutiml  iiiterlaceiaent  of  tibre&,  to  the  zono  of  Zinn.  In  the  iniddJe  of 
the  membrane,  its  thickness  la  about  jj^^  of  nn  inch.  It  beeome:}  thinner  near  the  uXiUr- 
rior  nmrgJD^  where  it  me4iiiiare8  only  about  ^l^  of  an  inch,  lu  external  surface  is  ineon- 
tact  with  the  choroid,  and  its  internal,  with  the  hyaloid  nieuibraneof  Uie  vitreous fattinor. 
The  optic  nerve  ponetratet^  the  retiiia  aUout  i  of  an  JncJi  within  and  ^,  of  an  inch  lie- 
low  the  untero-po8teri<*r  axis  of  the  glube,  presenting^  at  this  puiiit,  a  «xnall,  rounded 
elevation  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  nierubrane,  perforated  in  its  centre  for  the  pas- 
siige  of  fhu  centniJ  artery  of  the  retina.  At  from  ^*y  to  J  of  an  inch  external  to  the  point 
of  penetration  of  tlie  nerve,  is  an  elliptic  spot,  its  long  diameter  being  horizontal,  about 
J  of  an  inch  bjiig  and  J^  of  an  inch  broad,  called  the  yellow  spot  of  Sommcrring,  or  the 
muctila  lutea.  In  the  centre  of  this  spot,  is  a  depresdion^  called  the  foveA  centralis.  This 
diepressiun  is  exactly  in  the  axis  of  distinct  visiuji.  Tbe  yellow  «pot  exists  only  in  roan 
and  the  c|uadrumaQii. 

The  structures  in  tbe  retina  which  ]>resont  tbe  greatest  phvi^iobtgical  interest  are  the 
external  layer,  fiiruied  of  rods  and  cones,  the  layer  of  nerve-cells,  and  the  filaments  which 
connect  the  rods  and  couea  wit!i  the  cells.  These  are  tlie  only  anatomical  elenientft  of 
the  retina,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  are  directly  concerned  in  the  reception  of  optical  iin* 
l»ressions,  and  they  will  be  described  rather  minutely,  wliilo  the  intermediate  layers  wiH 
be  considered  niorc  briefly- 
Most  modern  anntomists  recognize  eight  distinct  layers  in  the  retina,  oa  foUowa: 

1.  An  external  layer,  situated  next  the  choroid,  called  Jacob's  membrane,  tb©  bacillar 
membrane,  or  tbe  Inyor  of  rods  and  rones. 

2,  Tlie  external  granule  layer. 
8.  The  inter-granule  layer  (cone*fibro  plesn?,  of  Hulke). 

4.  Tlie  internal  granule- layer. 

5.  The  granular  layer. 
0.  Tlio  layer  of  nerve-cells  (ganglion -layer). 

7.  Tlio  exjiansitjn  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 

8.  Tbe  limitary  membrane. 
The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  h  eotnjiosed  of  rods,  or  cylinders,  extending  tl 

entile  thiekneas,  closely  packed,  and  giving  to  the  external  surfiice  a  regolar,  i  j- 

pearance;  and,  between  these,  are  a  greater  or  le^s  nuiober  of  Hask-sbajied  bl.ldicJ^  ibe 
cones.  This  layer  is  about  ^Jj  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  tniddJe  of  tbe  retina;  ^{^ 
of  an  inch,  abont  midway  between  the  centre  and  the  periphery ;  and,  near  the  periphery, 
about  ^  JjF  ^^  ^^  '^^^^^'  -^t  *l'^  macula  Ititea,  the  rods  are  wanting,  and  tlie  layer  ia  cum* 
posed  entirely  of  cones,  wbicli  are  here  very  much  elongated,  Cher  the  rest  of  the  tncoi' 
brane,  the  rods  predominatej  and  the  cones  become  less  and  le&s  numerous  toward  i 
periphery. 

The  rods  are  regular  cylinders,  their  length  correspundiug  to  the  thicknei^  of  Iht 
layer,  terminating  above  in  truncated  extremities,  nnd  below  in  points,  w  hich  are  prob- 
iibly  crmtiruiotis  witli  the  filaments  of  connection  v  ith  the  nerve-cells,  though  they  bare 
been  actually  traced  only  into  tbe  external  granule-layer.  Tlieir  diameter  is  about  yjItv 
of  an  inch.  Tliey  nre  dear,  of  rather  a  fatty  lustre,  soft  and  pliable,  but  somewhat  brittle, 
ond  so  alterable  tliat  they  are  with  difficulty  seen  in  a  natural  state.  They  ahuuld 
examined  in  perfectly  fresh  preparations,  moistened  with  liquid  from  the  vitreaaahn 
or  with  serum,  Tlicir  intimate  strnctnre,  as  well  as  that  of  tbe  Ci«ne«,  has  reciijlj 
been  \Qry  closely  studied,  especially  by  German  anatomists.  VVben  perfectly  freah,  I 
is  difficult  to  make  out  any  tiding  hut  an  entirely  homogeneous  structure ;  but,  shortly  i 
death,  each  rod  seems  to  be  divided  by  a  delicate  line  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  aogiii« 
the  outer  being  a  little  the  longer  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  inner  segment,  is  a 
hemispherical  body,  vvitli  its  convexity  presenting  inward,  chilled  the  lentiform  body  (fia* 
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Fio.  244.— J?od#  of  the  retina. 
(Schultze.) 
From  the  monkey.— il.  Boda,  after  ma- 
oeratkm  In  Iodised  seram,  the  oau^r 
Moment  (&)  tronoated,  the  iimi>r 
•efrment  (a)  ooafrnlAted,  frr&nnlar, 
and  somewhat  swoUen ;  e,  fllament 
of  the  rods;  d,  nndeoa.  B,  Rods 
fttMn  the  flrof :  1.  Freah,  ma^ifled 
500  diametert;  a,  inner  segment; 
b.  onter  segment;  e,  leotUbrm  bodv ; 
tf,  noclena.  8.  TrMted  with  di- 
lute aeetk  add  and  broken  up  into 
plates. 


ur\fvrmiger  Korper),  The  entire  inner  segment  is  somewhat  granular,  and  it  often  pre- 
sents a  granular  nucleus  at  its  inner  extremity.  The  outer  segment  apparently  differs 
in  its  constitution  from  the  inner  segment  and  is  not  similarly  affected  by  reagents. 
Treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  outer  segment  becomes 
broken  up  transversely  into  thin  disks.  These  points  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  rods  are  referred  to  particularly,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  lately  been  used  as  an  anatomi- 
cal basis  for  a  theory  of  the  perception  of  colors.  They 
can  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  Fig,  244. 

The  cones  are  probably  of  the  same  constitution  as  the 
rods,  but  that  portion  called  the  inner  segment  is  pyri- 
form.  The  straight  portion  above  (the  oater  segment)  is 
sometimes  called  the  cone-rod.  The  entire  cones  are 
about  half  the  length  of  the  rods  and  occupy  the  inner 
portion  of  the  layer.  The  outer  segment  is,  in  its  consti- 
tution, precisely  like  the  oater  segment  of  the  rods.  The 
inner  segment  b  slightly  granular  and  contuns  a  nucleus. 
The  cones  are  connected  below  with  filaments  passing 
into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  retina.  The  arrangement  of 
the  rods  and  cones  is  seen  in  Fig.  245,  which  shows  the 
different  layers  of  the  retina. 

At  the  fovea  centralis,  the  external  layer  is  composed 
entirely  of  immensely  -  elongated  cones,  with  no  rods. 
These  are  slightly  increased  in  thickness  at  the  macula 
lutea,  but  are  diminished  agdn  in  thickness,  by  about 
one-half,  at  the  fovea  centralis.  At  the  fovea,  the  optic 
nerve-fibres  are  wanting;  and  the  ganglion-cells,  which  exist  in  a  single  layer  over 
other  portions  of  the  retina,  here  present  from  six  to  eight  layers,  except  at  the  very 
centre,  where  there  are  but  three  layers.  Of  the  layers  between  the  cones  and  the 
ganglion -cells,  the  external  granule-layer  and  the  inter-granule  layer  (cone-fibre  plexus) 
remain,  in  the  fovea,  while  the  internal  grannie-layer  and  the  granular  (molecular)  layer 
are  wanting.  At  the  fovea,  indeed,  those  elements  of  the  retina  which  may  be  regarded 
as  purely  accessory  seem  to  disappear,  leaving  only  the  structures  that  are  concerned 
directly  in  the  reception  of  visual  impressions. 

The  external  granule-layer  is  composed  of  large  granules,  looking  like  cells,  which  are 
each  nearly  filled  with  a  single  nucleus.  These  are  connected  with  the  filaments  from  the 
rods  and  cones.  They  are  rounded  or  ovoid  and  measure  from  -rrh^^  to  -^-^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  inter-granule  layer  (cone-fibre  plexus)  is  composed  apparently  of  mi- 
nute fibrillffl  and  a  few  nuclei.  The  internal  granule-layer  is  composed  of  cells  nearly 
like  those  of  the  external  granule-layer,  but  a  little  larger,  and  probably  connected  with 
the  filaments  of  the  rods  and  cones.  The  granular  (molecular)  layer  is  situated  next  the 
layer  of  ganglion-cells. 

The  layer  of  ganglion-cells  is  composed  of  multipolar  cells,  like  those  in  the  brain, 
measuring  from  ^^^^  to  j\^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  the  retina,  at  the 
macula  lutea,  the  cells  present  eipht  layers,  and  they  diminish  to  a  single  layer  near  the 
periphery.  The  smaller  cells  are  situated  near  the  centre,  and  the  larger,  near  the  periph- 
ery. Each  cell  sends  off  several  filaments  (from  two  to  twenty-five)  probably  going  to 
the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  and  a  single  filament,  which  becomes  continuous  with  one 
of  the  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  layer  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  composed  of  pale,  transparent 
nerve-fibres,  from  sulcn  to  ggUo  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  do  not  call  for  speolal 
description. 

The  limitary  membrane  is  a  delicate  structure,  with  fine  strias  and  nuclei,  eom 
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of  connective-tisane  elements.  It  is  abmt  jxh^  <^'^  an  inch  in  tliickness.  From  tin* 
merabrftnc,  connective-tissue  clemeot.H  Are  sent  into  tlie  various  Jjijrera  of  the  retins, 
where  they  form  a  framework  fur  the  soppurl  of  the  other  structures. 

As  we  befare  remarked,  the  retiua  becomes  propreasively  thinner  from  the  ceotre  to 
the  periphery.  The  granular  layers  and  the  n<?rvou8  layerg  mpitlly  diaappear  in  the 
anterior  half  of  the  membrane. 


,Mk|kJ|U^M^|^i^MBDA 


(tl.  MOlivrO 


(if  the  reihui^  Fl«,  *'4.'»  iiB). — i'tmnfctitm  »/ t-hf  mtlM  and  eont4 

Tm,  945  (Il).—1,  1,  lavvrofrodfl  uid  cooim;  S,  rodi;  8,  conea;  4,  4,  &,  €v  oxt^niii  graiinJc-Uj^r;  7,  lAt^r-gnuiiikli^ 

(coDe-tthre  pk-xu?);  ^  ifiu>rnal  gr»nule-lftyor ;  l>.  10,  fliielv  gT»au1ar  gray  layer;  11,  Uycr  of  iiunre-celk ;  US,  It^ 
1%  Vi,  K  U,  librvo  of  the  opUc  ntrvn ;  18,  momtnns  limitaiui. 

Fio.  '245  ( Bv.— 1, 1,  A  5i,  nvlst  mid  cooea,  front  view ;  4,  ft,  G,  roda,  niiio  Tiow ;  7,  T,  8, 8,  cellj  of  th«  ^xtPnuJ  axiif  tjit<fli«J 
ipnuime-layeni ;  y,  ct II,  coaii*«U>d  bv  a  AlututiDi  wiUi  jnilO»c<?nt  cell*;  10.  ll Dery«-<»Us^  ccroti^ctod  with  e»ll»  vf  llM 
granule- lay  era :  11,  !^1 .  HlaiiiiiitB  connecting  cells  of  the  vzt«niiU  «Dd  tiiteriiAl  m^uiale^laverf  (13  li  not  to  the  flfiut)! 
14, 15,  10.  1 T,  1^  UK  :m  'U  ^H.  v!4.  A  ^(1,  ft  rod  Mid  »  cotw^  ©onunectod  with  tli«  ceUft  of  th  ■    * 

Aerre-ceilA,  imd  wUh  tliu  nerve- fibres. 


rtb«  grtonlfr^lajren^  vTlhlAi 


The  connection  between  the  rodi*  ami  cones  and  the  ganglion-ceUs  may  be  readily 
undenitood  if  we  accept  the  following  explanation:  The  filaments  from  the  bases  of  tbe 
rods  and  cones  pass  inward^  preeenting,  in  their  course,  the  corpuscles  which  we  hare 
deacribed  in  the  granule-layer^^  and  finally  become,  as  is  thought^  directly  contlnoouf 
with  the  poles  of  the  ganglion- eel  la.  The  cells,  in  their  turn,  eend  filaments  to  the  layer 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  optic  norvc,  wliich  are  continuous  with  the  nervi^-fibrce. 
This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  245  (B). 

Dr.  E.  G.  Loringi  of  New  York,  has  kindly  furnifihed  the  following  descriptton  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  retina,  with  Fig,  24f>,  which  WiW  drawn  by  himself  from  nature: 

**The  arteries  and  veinj^  of  the  retinu  are  subdivisions  of  the  arteria  and  vena  centralis*. 
The  larger  branches  run  in  the  nerve-fibre  layer  and  are  im in i'd lately  beneath  the  liniitari 
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nbrane*  The  Teasels  He  bo  sup^jrficiallj'  that,  hi  a  tTu^s-seclion  examined  with  tho 
microscope,  they  ore  seen  to  project  nbove  tlie  general  level  of  the  retina,  toward  the 
vitreous  humor.  While  the  large  vessels  are  in  tfie  jthiue  of  the  inner  ^urlaoe  of  tfie 
retina,  tho  smaller  hranches  penetrate  tho  suhstance  of  the  retina  to  the  ititcr-gnmulo 
Uier,  They  do  not  extend,  liovvever,  as  far  as  the  external  g^raiiuledayer  and  the  lajer 
gf  rods  and  cones.     These  two  layers,  therefore,  have  no  hluod-%*eT»sels. 

**  The  ramifications  of  the  ven^els  pres^-nt  a  beautifnllv  arborescent  appearanoe  when 
with  tlie  fiphthalmoscope.  The  matnier  irj  which  the  vessels  are  distributed  ant!  the 
way  in  which  the  circnlation  is  carried  on  can  bo  better  understood  by  a  study  of  Fig. 
246  than  by  any  detailed  description.  The  figure  represents  the  ophthalmoscopic  appear- 
ADce  of  a  normal  eye  In  rouni?  adult  life<  The  darker  vessels  are  the  veins^  &nd  the 
lil^hter  vessels,  the  arteries.  The  dotted  oval  line  Is  dingrammatic  and  marki  ihc  por<itiou 
and  eitont  of  the  mticula  tutea.     It  is  mvn  that  this  oval  t^pace  conttuiis  a  number  of  Hue 


rafcnliur  twigs  which,  coming  from  above  and  bcN^w,  extend  toward  the  spot  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  oval  which  marks  the  position  of  the  fovea  centralis.  In  opposition,  then,  to 
the  general  of>inion,  which  is  that  the  macula  lotea  haa  no  blood-vessels,  it  is  the  i^pot  of 
all  others  in  tlie  retina  which  is  most  abundantly  supplied  with  minute  vascular  branches. 
These  vessels  can  be  distinctly  seen  even  with  the  ophtbalmoseope ;  and  microscopical 
examination  shows  that  tlio  capillary  plexus  In  tfte  macula  lutea  is  closer  and  richer  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  retina.  According  if\  Nettleship,  the  area  snrrounding  the  fovea 
centralis  is  the  part  which  is  most  abundantly  supplied  with  arteries,  capillariea,  and 
Teins.    The  fovea  centralis  itself,  however,  has  no  blood-vessels.** 

The  arteries  of  the  retina  send  branches  to  the  periphery,  where  they  supply  a  wide 
plexus  of  very  small  capillaries  in  the  ora  serratn.   These  capillaries  empty  Into  an  incom- 
plete venou<i  circle,  branches  from  which  pass  buck  by  the  i^ided  of  the  arteries  to  the 
kireoa  eentralis.  ^ 
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Cryitalline  Len$, — The  crystalline  is  a  double-convez  lens,  transparent,  and  exceed- 
ingly elastic.  It  has  a  function  in  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  analogous  to  the  ac- 
tion of  convex  lenses  in  optical  instrument**.  When  we  come  to  study  its  exact  structure, 
however,  we  shall  find  many  points  that  are  still  undetermined  and  somewhat  obscure; 
but,  fortunately,  these  art>  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  much  physiological  importance. 

The  lens  is  situated  behind  the  pupil,  in  what  is  called  the  hyaloid  fossa  of  the  vitre- 
ous humor,  which  is  exactly  moulded  to  its  posterior  convexity.  In  the  foetus,  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens  receives  a  branch  from  the  arteria  centralis,  but  it  is  non-vascular  in  the 
adult.  The  anterior  convexity  of  the  lens  is  just  behind  the  iris,  and  its  borders  are  in 
relation  with  what  is  known  as  the  suspensory  ligament.  The  convexities  do  not  present 
regular  curves,  and  they  are  so  subject  to  variations  after  death  that  the  measurements, 
post  mortem,  are  of  little  value.  During  life,  however,  they  have  been  measured  very 
exactly  in  the  various  conditions  of  accommodation.  The  diameters  of  the  lens  in  the 
adult  are  about  i  of  an  inch  transversely  and  J  of  an  inch  antero-posteriorly.  The  con- 
vexity is  greater  on  its  posterior  than  on  its  anterior  surface.    In  foetal  life,  the  convexi- 


ria.  Wl^OryMalHne  lens  anUHor  Httr.    (Bibuefain.) 


ties  of  the  lens  are  much  greater  than  in  the  adult  and  its  structure  is  much  softer.  In 
old  age,  the  convexities  are  diminished  and  the  lens  becomes  harder  and  less  elastic 
The  substance  of  the  lens  is  made  up  of  layers  of  fibres  of  different  degrees  of  density, 
and  the  whole  is  enveloped  in  a  delicate  membrane,  called  the  capsule. 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  is  an  exceedingly  thin,  transparent  membrane  which  is  very 
elastic.  This  membrane  is  generally  from  y^  to  ^^^  of  an  inch  thick ;  but  it  is  very 
thin  at  the  periphery,  measuring  here  only  -^-^^^  of  an  inch.  Its  thickness  is  increased  in 
old  age.  On  the  anterior  portion,  the  capsule  is  lined  on  its  inner  surface  with  a  layer 
of  exceedingly  delicate,  nucleated  epithelial  cells.  The  posterior  half  of  the  capsule  has 
no  epithelial  lining.  The  cells  are  regularly  polygonal,  measuring  from  y^  to  ^Ai 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  large,  round  nuclei.  After  death  they  are  said  to  break 
down  into  a  liquid,  known  as  the  liquid  of  Morgagni,  though  by  some  this  liquid  is  sup- 
posed to  be  exuded  from  the  substance  of  the  lens.  At  all  events,  the  cells  disappear 
soon  after  death. 

If  the  lens  be  viewed  entire  with  a  low  magnifying  power,  it  presents,  upon  either  of 
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its  surfaces,  a  star  with  from  nine  to  sixteen  radiations  extending  from  the  centre  to 
aboat  half  (»r  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  the  periphery.  The  stars  seen  npon  the  two 
surfaces  are  not  coincident,  the  rays  of  one  being  situ- 
ated between  the  rays  of  the  other.  In  tlie  foetus,  the 
stars  are  more  simple,  presenting  only  three  radiations 
upon  either  surface.  These  stars  are  not  fibrous,  Hke 
the  rest  of  the  lens,  but  are  composed  of  a  homogene- 
ous substance,  which  extends,  also,  between  the  fibres. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  substance  of  the  lens  is 
composed  of  very,  delicate,  soft,  and  pliable  fibres, 
which  are  transparent,  but  perfectly  distinct.  These 
fibres  are  flattened,  six-sided  prisms,  closely  packed 
together,  so  that  their  transverse  section  presents  a 
regularly-tesselated  appearance.  They  are  from  j^^^^ 
to  74^1^  of  an  inch  broad  and  from  Tgi^z  ^^  Woir  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  thickness.  Their  flat  surfaces  are  parallel 
with  the  surface  of  the  lens.  The  direction  of  the 
fibres  is  from  the  centre  and  from  the  rays  of  the  stel- 
late figures  to  the  periphery,  where  they  turn  and  pass 
to  the  star  upon  the  opposite  side.  The  outer  layers 
of  fibres,  near  the  equator,  or  circumference  of  the 
lens,  are  provided  with  exceedingly  distinct,  oval  nu- 
clei, with  one  or  two  nucleoli.  These  become  smaller 
as  we  pass  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  lens,  and 
gradually  they  disappear. 

The  regular  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens  makes  it  possible  to  separate  its  sub- 
stance into  lamina),  which  have  been  compared  by  anatomists  to  the  layers  of  an  onion; 
but  this  separation  is  entirely  artificial,  and  the  number  of  apparent  layers  depends  upon 
the  dexterity  of  the  manipulator.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  external  portions 
of  the  lens  are  soft,  even  gelatinous,  and  that  the  central  layers  are 
much  harder,  fonning  a  sort  of  central  kernel,  or  nucleus. 

The  lens  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  organic  nitrogenized  sub- 
stance, very  analogous  to  globuline,  called  crystalline,  combined 
with  various  inorganic  salts.  One  of  the  peculiar  constituents  of 
this  body  is  cholesterino.  In  an  examination  of  four  fresh  crystal- 
line lenses  of  the  ox,  wo  found  cholesterine,  in  the  proportion  of 
0*907  of  a  part  per  1,000.  In  some  cases  of  cataract,  cholesterine 
exists  in  the  lens  in  a  crystalline  form ;  but,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, it  is  united  with  the  other  constituents. 


Fio.  UB,— Section  (tf  the  er^ttalUn*  Uiu. 
(Babuchio.) 


Fio.  aS.—Zone  of  Zinn. 
(Stppey.) 

1,  erystalltDe lens;  2. 2,  vit- 
reous hamor ;  S,  A.  zone 
of  2Sinn :  4,  4.  posterior 

Snrtlon  of  the  zone  of 
Inn.  thrown  Into  foldit; 
5. 6, 6.  anterior  and  mid- 
dle portions  of  the  zone 
ofZbn. 


The  posterior  layer 


Suspensory  Ligament  of  the  Lens  (Zone  of  Zinn). — When  we  come 
to  the  description  of  the  vitreous  humor,  we  shall  see  that  it  occu- 
pies about  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  globe,  and  is  enveloped  in 
a  delicate  capsule,  called  the  hyaloid  membrane.  In  the  region  ot 
the  ora  serrata  of  the  retina,  this  membrane  divides  into  two  layers, 
lines  the  depression  in  the  vitreous  humor  into  which  the  lens  is  received.  The  anterior 
layer  passes  forward  toward  the  lens  and  divides  into  two  secondary  layers,  one  of  which 
passes  forward  to  become  continuous  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens, 
while  the  other  passes  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  to  become  continuous  with  this 
portion  of  its  capsule.  The  anterior  of  these  layers  is  corrugated,  or  thrown  into  folds 
which  correspond  with  the  ciliary  processes,  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  This  corm- 
gated  portion  is  called  the  zone  of  Zinn.  The  two  layers  thus  surround  the  lena  and  are 
properly  called  its  suspensory  ligament.    As  the  two  layers  of  the  suspensory  ligiuiM 
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separate  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  lens,  one  passing  to  the  anterior  and  the  other 
to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  there  remains  a  triangular  canal,  ahout  -^  of  an 
inch  wide,  surrounding  the  horder  of  the  lens,  called  the  canal  of  Petit.  Under  natural 
conditions,  the  walls  of  this  canal  are  nearly  in  apposition  and  it  contains  a  very  small 
quantity  of  clear  liquid. 

As  we  have  already  remarked  in  dcscrihing  the  retina,  this  memhrane  is  closely  con- 
nected, at  the  ora  serrata,  hy  a  mutual  interlacement  of  fihres,  with  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment. It  is  important  to  appreciate  clearly  the  relations  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  in 
order  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  of  the  lens  to  vision  at  different 
distances.  The  ciliary  nmscle  heing  in  repose,  during  what  is  teemed  the  indolent 
condition  of  the  eye,  when  it  is  adapted  to  vision  at  long  distances,  the  tension  of  the 
parts  flattens  the  lens;  but,  in  the  effort  of  accommodation  for  near  objects,  the  ciliary 
muscle  contracts,  compresses  the  contents  of  the  globe,  relaxes  the  suspensory  ligament, 
and  the  inherent  elasticity  of  the  lens  renders  it  more  convex.  It  is  by  a  delicate  use  of 
this  muscle,  that  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  curvatures  of  the  lens  is  obtained. 

The  membrane  forming  the  suspensory  ligament  is  composed  of  pale  longitudinal  and 
transverse  fibres  of  rather  a  peculiar  appearance,  which  are  much  less  affected  by  acetic 
acid  than  the  ordinary  fibres  of  connective  tissue. 

Aqueavs  Humor, — The  space  bounded  in  front  by  the  cornea,  posteriorly  by  the  crys- 
talline lens  and  the  anterior  face  of  its  suspensory  ligament,  and,  at  its  circumference,  by 
the  tips  of  the  ciliary  processes,  is  known  as  the  aqueous  chamber.  This  contains  a  clear 
liquid,  called  the  aqueous  humor.  The  iris  separates  this  space  into  two  divisions,  which 
communicate  with  each  other  through  the  pupil ;  viz.,  the  anterior  chamber,  situated  be- 
tween the  anterior  face  of  the  iris  and  the  cornea,  and  the  posterior  chamber,  between  the 
>  posterior  face  of  the  iris  and  the  crystalline.  It  is  evident,  from  the  position  of  the  iris, 
tliat  the  anterior  chamber  is  much  the  larger ;  and,  indeed,  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  are  in  contact,  except,  perhaps,  near  their  periph- 
ery or  when  the  iris  is  very  much  dilated.  The  liquid  filling  the  chambers  of  the  eye  is 
said  to  be  secreted  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes;  at  all  events,  it  is  rapidly 
reproduced  after  it  has  been  evacuated,  as  occurs  in  many  surgical  operations  upon  the  eye. 

The  aqueous  humor  is  colorless  and  transparent,  faintly  alkaline,  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1005,  and  possesses  the  same  index  of  refraction  as  the  cornea  and  the  vitreous 
humor.  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  an  albuminoid  matter,  but  it  is  not  rendered 
turbid  by  heat  or  other  agents  which  coagulate  albumen.  Various  inorganic  salts  (the 
chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates)  exist  in  this  liquid,  in  small  proportion. 
It  contains  also  traces  of  urea  and  glucose. 

Vitreoiis  Ilumor. — The  vitreous  humor  is  a  clear,  glassy  substance,  occupying  aboat 
the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  globe.  It  is  enveloped  in  an  exceedingly  delicate,  struct- 
ureless capsule,  called  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  is  about  -^-^  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. This  membrane  adheres  pretty  strongly  to  the  limitary  membrane  of  the  retina. 
In  front,  at  the  ora  serrata,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  thickened 
and  becomes  continuous  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

The  vitreous  humor  itself  is  gelatinous,  of  feeble  consistence,  slightly  alkaline  in  its 
reaction,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1005.  Upon  section,  there  oozes  from  it  a 
watery  fluid  of  a  slijxhtly  mucilaginous  consistence.  This  humor  is  not  affected  by  heat 
or  alcohol,  but  it  is  coagulated  by  certain  mineral  salts,  especially  the  acetate  of  lead. 
When  thus  solidified,  it  presents  regular  layers,  like  the  white  of  an  q^^  boiled  in  its 
'  shell ;  hut  these  are  artificial.  In  the  embryon,  the  vitreous  humor  is  divided  into 
many  little  cavities  and  contains  cells  and  leucocytes.  It  is  also  penetrated  by  a  branch 
from  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  which  passes  through  its  centre  to  ramify  npon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens.    This  structure,  however,  is  not  found  in  the 
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adult,  the  vitreous  humor  being  then  entirely  without  blood-vessels.  The  vitreous  humor 
is  divided  into  compartments  formed  by  delicate  membranes  radiating  from  the  point  of 
penetration  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  anterior  boundary  where  the  hyaloid  membrane 
is  in  contact  with  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  In  this  way,  the  humor  is  divided  up,  some- 
thing like  the  half  of  an  orange,  by  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  membranous  processes 
of  extreme  delicacy,  which  do  not  interfere  with  its  transparency. 

Summary  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye, 

In  this  summary,  we  propose  simply  to  show  the  relations  of  the  various  parts,  giving 
at  the  same  time  a  brief  statement  of  their  physiological  importance,  in  connection  with 


Cor. 


Fio.  250. — Section  qf  th€  human  «y«,  copied  from  UelmhoUt  and  lightly  mod^/ted. 

Fig.  250,  which  represents  a  section  of  the  human  eye  and  shows  the  relations  of  its 
various  coats,  humors,  etc. 

The  eyeball  is  nearly  spherical  in  its  posterior  five-sixths,  its  anterior  sixth  being 
formed  of  the  segmeut  of  a  smaller  sphere,  which  is  slightly  projecting.  In  its  posterior 
five-sixths,  it  presents  the  following  coats,  indicated  in  the  figure : 

8.  The  sclerotic ;  a  dense,  fibrous  membrane,  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the  more 
delicate  structures  of  the  globe,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  muscles  which  move  the 
eyeball.    Attached  to  the  sclerotic,  are  the  tendons  of  R,  R,  the  recti  muscles. 

Cor.  The  cornea;  a  transparent  structure,  forming  the  anterior,  projecting  sixth  of 
the  globe ;  dense  and  resisting,  allowing,  however,  the  passage  of  light ;  covered,  on  its 
convex  surface,  with  several  layers  of  transparent  epithelial  cells. 

Cho.  The  choroid  coat,  lining  the  sclerotic  and  extending  only  as  far  forward  as  the 
cornea ;  connected  with  the  sclerotic  by  loose  connective  tissue,  in  which  ramify  blood- 
vessels anl  nerves,  and  presenting  an  external,  vascular  layer  and  an  internal  pigmenUry 
layer,  which  latter  gives  its  characteristic  dark-brown  color. 

C.  P.,  0.  P.  The  ciliary  processes ;  peculiar  folds  of  the  choroid,  which  Ibffl 
rior  border,  and  which  embrace  the  folds  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  tiM  h 
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separate  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  lens,  one  passing  to  the  anterior  and  the  other 
to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  there  remains  a  triangular  canal,  ahout  -f^  ot  on 
inch  wide,  surrounding  the  border  of  the  lens,  called  the  canal  of  Petit.  Under  natural 
conditions,  the  walls  of  this  canal  are  nearly  in  apposition  and  it  contains  a  very  small 
quantity  of  clear  liquid. 

As  we  have  already  remarked  in  describing  the  retina,  this  membrane  is  closely  con- 
nected, at  the  ora  serrata,  by  a  mutual  interlacement  of  fibres,  with  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment. It  is  important  to  appreciate  clearly  the  relations  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  in 
order  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  of  the  lens  to  vision  at  different 
distances.  The  ciliary  muscle  being  in  repose,  during  what  is  teemed  the  indolent 
condition  of  the  eye,  when  it  is  adapted  to  vision  at  long  distances,  the  tension  of  the 
parts  flattens  the  lens;  but,  in  the  effort  of  accommodation  for  near  objects,  the  ciliary 
muscle  contracts,  compresses  the  contents  of  the  globe,  relaxes  the  suspensory  ligament, 
and  the  inherent  elasticity  of  the  lens  renders  it  more  convex.  It  is  by  a  delicate  use  of 
this  muscle,  that  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  curvatures  of  the  lens  is  obtained. 

The  membrane  forming  the  suspensory  ligament  is  composed  of  pale  longitudinal  and 
transverse  fibres  of  rather  a  peculiar  appearance,  which  are  much  less  affected  by  acetic 
acid  than  the  ordinary  fibres  of  connective  tissue. 

Aqueovs  Humor, — The  space  bounded  in  front  by  the  cornea,  posteriorly  by  the  crys- 
talline lens  and  the  anterior  face  of  its  suspensory  ligament,  and,  at  its  circumference,  by 
the  tips  of  the  ciliary  processes,  is  known  as  the  aqueous  chamber.  This  contains  a  clear 
liquid,  called  the  aqueous  humor.  The  iris  separates  this  space  into  two  divisions,  which 
communicate  with  each  other  through  the  pupil ;  viz.,  the  anterior  chamber,  situated  be- 
tween the  anterior  face  of  the  iris  and  the  cornea,  and  the  posterior  chamber,  between  the 
'  posterior  face  of  the  iris  and  the  crystalline.  It  is  evident,  from  the  position  of  the  iris, 
that  the  anterior  chamber  is  nmch  the  larger ;  and,  indeed,  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  are  in  contact,  except,  perhaps,  near  their  periph- 
ery or  when  the  iris  is  very  much  dilated.  The  liquid  filling  the  chambers  of  the  eye  is 
said  to  be  secreted  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes ;  at  all  events,  it  is  rapidly 
reproduced  after  it  has  been  evacuated,  as  occurs  in  many  surgical  operations  upon  the  eye. 

The  aqueous  humor  is  colorless  and  transparent,  faintly  alkaline,  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1005,  and  possesses  the  same  index  of  refraction  as  the  cornea  and  the  vitreous 
humor.  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  an  albuminoid  matter,  but  it  is  not  rendered 
turbid  by  heat  or  other  agents  which  coagulate  albumen.  Various  inorganic  salts  (the 
chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates)  exist  in  this  liquid,  in  small  proportion. 
It  contains  also  traces  of  urea  and  glucose. 

Vitreom  Rumor. — The  vitreous  humor  is  a  clear,  glassy  substance,  occupying  aboot 
the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  globe.  It  is  enveloped  in  an  exceedingly  delicate,  struct- 
ureless capsule,  called  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  is  about  -^^^  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. This  membrane  adheres  pretty  strongly  to  the  limitary  membrane  of  the  retina. 
In  front,  at  the  ora  serrata,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  thickened 
and  becomes  continuous  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

The  vitreous  humor  itself  is  gelatinous,  of  feeble  consistence,  slightly  alkaline  in  its 
reaction,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1005.  Upon  section,  there  oozes  from  it  a 
watery  fluid  of  a  slijrhtly  mucilaginous  consistence.  This  humor  is  not  affected  by  heat 
or  alcohol,  but  it  is  coagulated  by  certain  mineral  salts,  especially  the  acetate  of  lead. 
When  thus  solidified,  it  presents  regular  layers,  like  the  white  of  an  egg  boiled  in  its 
'  shell ;  but  these  are  artificial.  In  the  embryon,  the  vitreous  humor  is  divided  into 
many  little  cavities  and  contains  cells  and  leucocytes.  It  is  also  penetrated  by  a  branch 
from  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  which  passes  through  its  centre  to  ramify  upoD 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens.    This  structure,  however,  is  not  found  in  tlie 
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adult,  the  vitreous  humor  being  then  entirely  without  blood-vessdls.  The  vitreous  humor 
is  divided  into  compartments  formed  bj  delicate  membranes  radiating  from  the  point  of 
penetration  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  anterior  boundary  where  the  hyaloid  membrane 
is  in  contact  with  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  In  this  way,  the  humor  is  divided  up,  some- 
thing like  the  half  of  an  orange,  by  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  membranous  processes 
of  extreme  delicacy,  which  do  not  interfere  with  its  transparency. 

Summary  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye, 

In  this  summary,  we  propose  simply  to  show  the  relations  of  the  various  parts,  giving 
at  the  same  time  a  brief  statement  of  their  physiological  importance,  in  connection  with 


Cor. 


Fto.  250. — Section  qf  the  human  eye,  copied  from  UelmhoUt  and  tlighUy  modified. 

Fig.  250,  which  represents  a  section  of  the  human  eye  and  shows  the  relations  of  its 
various  coats,  humors,  etc. 

The  eyeball  is  nearly  splierical  in  its  posterior  five-sixths,  its  anterior  sixth  being 
formed  of  the  segment  of  a  smaller  sphere,  which  is  slightly  projecting.  In  its  posterior 
five-sixths,  it  presents  the  following  coats,  indicated  in  the  figure : 

S.  The  sclerotic;  a  dense,  fibrous  membrane,  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  the  more 
delicate  structures  of  the  globe,  and  giving  attachment  to  the  muscles  which  move  the 
eyeball.     Attac-hod  to  the  sclerotic,  are  the  tendons  of  R,  R,  the  recti  muscles. 

Cor.  The  cornea ;  a  transparent  structure,  forming  the  anterior,  projecting  sixth  oi 
the  globe;  dense  and  resisting,  allowing,  however,  the  passage  of  light;  covered,  on  its 
convex  surface,  with  several  layers  of  transparent  epithelial  cells. 

Cho.  The  choroid  coat,  lininj^  the  sclerotic  and  extending  only  as  far  forward  as  the 
cornea;  connected  with  the  sclerotic  by  loose  connective  tissue,  in  which  ramify  blood- 
vessels anl  nerves,  and  presenting  an  external,  vascular  layer  and  an  internal  pigmentary 
layer,  which  latter  {?ives  its  characteristic  dark-brown  color. 

C.  P.,  C.  I*.  The  ciliary  processes;  peculiar  folds  of  the  choroid,  which  form  its  ante- 
rior border,  and  whirh  embrace  the  folds  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 
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C.  M.,  0.  M.  Tho  ciliary  muscle,  situated  just  outside  of  the  ciliary  procewea,  arisiiig 
from  the  circular  line  of  junction  of  tho  sclerotic  with  tho  cornea,  passing  over  the  cili- 
ary processes,  and  becoming  continuous  with  tho  fibrous  tissue  of  the  choroid.  The 
action  of  this  muscle  is  to  tighten  the  choroid  over  the  vitreous  humor  and  to  relax  the 
ciliary  processes  and  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  when  the  lens,  by  virtue  of  its 
elasticity,  becomes  more  convex.    This  action  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  tho  figure. 

I.,  I.  The  iris ;  dividing  the  space  in  front  of  tlie  lens  into  two  chambers  occupied  by 
the  aqueous  humor :  (A)  The  anterior  chamber  is  much  the  larger.  The  iris,  in  its  cen- 
tral portion  surrounding  the  pupil  (P),  is  in  contact  with  the  lens.  Its  circumference  is 
just  in  front  of  the  line  of  origin  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

Ret.,  Ret.  The  retina ;  a  delicate,  transparent  membrane,  lining  the  choroid  and  ex- 
tending to  about  i^y  of  an  inch  behind  the  ciliary  processes,  the  anterior  margin  forming 
the  ora  serrata.  O.  The  optic  nerve  penetrating  the  retina  a  little  internal  to  and  below 
the  antero-posterior  axis.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  is  situated  externally  next  tho 
choroid.  Internal  to  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  are  the  four  granular  layers;  next,  the 
layer  of  nerve-cells ;  next,  the  expansion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  next,  in 
apposition  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humor,  is  tho  limitary  membrane. 

C.  Tho  crystalline  lens ;  elastic,  transparent,  enveloped  in  its  capsule  and  surrounded 
by  S.  L.,  S.  L.,  the  suspensory  ligament. 

S.  L.,  S.  L.  Tho  suspensory  ligament ;  the  anterior  layer  connected  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the  posterior,  with  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
capaule.  The  folded  portion  of  this  ligament,  which  is  received  between  the  folds  of  the 
ciliary  processes,  is  called  tho  zone  of  Zinn.  The  triangular  canal  between  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  layers  of  the  suspensory  ligament  and  surrounding  the  equator  of  the 
lens  is  called  the  canal  of  Petit. 

V.  Tho  vitreous  humor;  enveloped  in  tho  structureless  hyaloid  membrane,  which 
membrane  is  continuous  in  front  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

Refraction  in  the  Eye. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  physiology  of  vision  without  hav- 
ing carefully  studied  the  physiological  anatomy  of  tho  visual  organs ;  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, we  have  been  as  exact  as  pos«sible  and  somewhat  minute  in  our  description  of  the 
structure  of  the  eye.  If  the  student  will  carefully  study  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  a 
very  succinct  statement  of  some  of  the  well-established  laws  of  refraction  will  render 
the  physiology  so  simple  that  it  will  follow  almost  without  explanation. 

In  applying  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light  to  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  certain  general  facts  with  regard  to  vision,  that  have  as 
yet  .been  referred  to  either  very  briefly  or  not  at  all. 

The  eye  is  not  by  any  means  a  perfect  optical  instrument,  looking  at  it  from  a  purely 
physical  point  of  view.  This  statement,  however,  should  not  be  understood  as  implying 
that  tho  arrangement  of  tho  organs  of  vision  is  not  such  as  to  adapt  them  perfectly  to  the 
functions  which  they  have  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  proper  appreciation  of 
visual  impressions.  By  physical  tests,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  eye  is  not  entirely 
achromatic ;  but,  in  ordinary  vision,  the  dispersion  of  colors  is  not  appreciated.  There 
is  but  a  single  point  in  the  retina,  the  fovea  centralis,  where  vision  is  absolutely  distinct; 
and  it  is  upon  this  point  that  images  are  made  to  fall  when  the  eye  is  directed  toward 
any  particular  object. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  however,  that  the  refracting  apparatus  is  not  exactly  centred,  a 
condition  so  essential  to  the  satisfactory  performance  of  our  most  perfect  optical  instru- 
ments. For  example,  in  a  compound  microscope  or  a  telescope,  the  centres  of  the  diflTer- 
ent  lenses  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  instrument  are  all  situated  in  a  straight 
line.    Were  the  eye  a  perfect  optical  instrument,  the  line  of  vision  would  coincide  ex- 
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actly  with  the  axis  of  the  cornea;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  visual  line  (a  line  drawn 
from  an  object  to  its  image  on  the  fovea  centralis)  deviates  from  the  axis  of  the  cornea, 
in  normal  eyes,  to  the  nasal  side.  The  visual  line,  therefore,  forms  an  angle  with  the 
axis  of  the  cornea.  This  is  known  as  the  angle  alpha.  This  deviation  of  the  visual 
line  from  the  mathematical  centre  of  the  eye  is  observed  both  in  the  horizontal  and  in 
the  vertical  planes.  "  The  horizontal  deviation  varies  from  two  to  eight  degrees  (Sehuer- 
man)y  the  vertical,  from  one  to  three  degrees  {MandeUtamm)^  Of  course,  this  want  of 
exact  centration  of  the  optical  apparatus,  in  normal  eyes,  does  not  practically  affect  dis- 
tinct vision,  for,  w^hen  the  eyes  are  directed  toward  any  object,  this  object  is  brought  in 
the  line  of  the  visual  axis;  but  the  angle  alpha  is  an  important  element  to  bo  taken  into 
account  in  various  mathematical  calculations  connected  with  the  physics  of  the  eye. 

The  field,  or  area  of  distinct  vision,  is  quite  restricted ;  but,  were  it  larger,  it  is  proba- 
ble tliat  the  mind  would  become  confused  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  impressions, 
and  that  we  should  be  unable  so  easily  to  observe  mioute  details  and  fix  the  attention 
upon  small  objects. 

While  we  see  certain  objects  with  absolute  distinctness  in  a  restricted  field,  the  angle 
of  vision  is  very  wide,  and  rays  of  light  are  admitted  from  an  area  equal  nearly  to  the 
half  of  a  sphere.  Such  a  provision  is  eminently  well  adapted  to  our  requirements.  We 
direct  the  eyes  to  a  particular  point  and  see  a  certain  object  distinctly,  getting  the  advan- 
tage of  an  image  in  the  two  eyes  exactly  at  tlie  points  of  distinct  vision ;  the  rays  com- 
ing from  without  the  area  of  distinct  vision  are  received  upon  different  portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  retina  and  produce  an  impression  more  or  less  indistinct,  not  interfering 
with  the  observation  of  the  particular  object  to  which  the  attention  is  for  the  moment 
directed ;  but,  even  while  looking  intently  at  any  object,  the  attention  may  be  attract- 
ed by  another  object  of  an  unusual  character,  which  might,  for  example,  convey  an  idea 
of  danger,  and  the  point  of  distinct  vision  can  be  turned  in  its  direction.  Thus,  whUe 
we  see  distinctly  but  few  objects  at  one  time,  the  area  of  indistinct  vision  is  immense ; 
and  our  attention  may  be  readily  directed  to  unexpected  or  unusual  objects  that  may 
come  within  any  portion  of  the  field  of  view.  The  small  extent  of  the  area  of  distinct 
vision,  especially  for  near  objects,  may  be  readily  appreciated  if  we  watch  a  person 
attentively  reading  a  book,  when  the  eyes  will  be  seen  to  follow  the  lines  from  one  side 
of  the  page  to  the  other  with  perfect  regularity.  When  we  consider  that,  in  addition  to 
these  remarkable  qualities,  which  are  never  thought  of  in  artificial  optical  instruments, 
the  eye  may  be  accommodated  at  will,  with  the  most  exquisite  nicety,  to  vision  at  differ- 
ent distances,  and  that  we  possess  correct  appreciation  of  form,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  the 
two  eyes,  it  is  evident  that  the  organ  of  vision  gains  rather  than  loses  in  comparison  with 
the  most  perfect  instruments  that  have  ever  been  or  probably  ever  will  be  constructed. 

Laic»  of  Refraction^  Dispersion,  etc,,  hearing  upon  the  Physiology  of  Vision, — In 
the  present  state  of  physiological  science,  we  have  little  to  do  wi^  the  theory  of 
light,  except  as  regards  the  modifications  of  luminous  rays  in  pasdng  through  the  re- 
fracting media  of  the  eye.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  nearly  all  physicists  of  the 
present  day  agree  in  accepting  what  is  known  as  the  theory  of  undulation,  rejecting  in 
toto  the  emission-theory  proposed  by  Newton.  It  is  necessary  to  the  theory  of  undula- 
tion to  assume  that  all  space  and  all  transparent  bodies  are  permeated  with  what  has  been 
called  a  luminiferous  ether ;  and  that  light  is  propagated  by  a  vibration  or  an  undulation 
of  this  hypothetical  substance.  This  theory  assimilates  light  to  sound,  in  the  mechanism 
of  its  propagation  ;  but,  in  sound,  the  waves  are  supposed  to  be  longitudinal,  or  to  fol- 
low the  line  of  propagation,  while  in  light  the  particles  are  supposed  to  vibrate  trans- 
versely, or  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  propagation.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  nndulatory  theory  of  sound  is  capable  of  positive  demonstration,  and  that  the 
propagation  of  sound  by  waves  can  only  take  place  through  ponderable  matter, 
vibrations  of  which  can  always  be  observed;  while  luminous  vibrations  involT< 
50 
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existence  of  an  imponderable  and  a  purely  hypothetical  ether.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
scientific  facts  may,  in  the  future,  render  the  existence  of  such  an  ether  improbable  or  its 
supposition  unnecessary ;  but,  at  present,  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  theory  of  luroinous 
undulation  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  optical  phenomena  that  have  thus  fiar  been  rec- 
ognized. 

The  different  calculations  of  physicists  with  regard  to  the  velocity  of  light  have  been 
remarkably  uniform  in  their  results.  The  lowest  calculations  put  it  at  about  185,000 
miles  in  a  second,  and  the  highest,  at  about  195,000  miles.  The  rate  of  propagation  is 
usually  assumed  to  be  about  192,000  miles. 

The  intensity  of  light  is  in  proportion  to  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  The  inten- 
sity diminishes  as  the  distance  of  the  luminous  body  increases,  and  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  square  of  the  distance. 

In  the  theory  of  the  colors  into  which  pure  white  light  may  be  decomposed  by  prisms, 
it  is  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  demonstration,  that  the  waves  of  the  different  colors  of  the 
solar  spectrum  are  not  of  the  same  length.  The  decomposition  of  light  is  produced  by 
differences  in  the  refrangibility  of  the  different  colored  rays  as  they  pass  through  a  denser 
medium  than  the  air.  The  differences  in  the  wave-lengths  for  different  colors  is  very 
simply  set  forth  by  Tyndall  as  follows : 

"  The  color  of  light  is  determined  solely  by  its  wave-length.  The  ether-waves  grad- 
ually diminish  in  length  from  the  red  to  the  violet.  The  length  of  a  wave  of  red  light  is 
about  ^fhr^  ^^  ^^  i^ch ;  that  of  the  wave  of  violet  light  is  about  ytWu  ^^  ^^  inch.  The 
waves  which  produce  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum  lie  between  these  extremes. 

"  The  velocity  of  light  being  192,000  miles  in  a  second,  if  we  multiply  this  number 
by  39,000,  we  obtain  the  number  of  waves  of  red  light  in  192,000  miles ;  the  product  is 
474,439,680,000,000.  All  of  these  waves  enter  the  eye  in  a  second.  In  the  same  inter- 
val 699,000,000,000,000  waves  of  violet  light  enter  the  eye.  At  this  prodigious  rate  is 
the  retina  hit  by  the  waves  of  liglit. 

^^  Color,  in  fact,  is  to  light,  what  pitch  is  to  sound.  The  pitch  of  a  note  depends 
solely  on  the  number  of  atrial  waves  which  strike  the  ear  in  a  second.  The  color  of 
light  depends  on  the  number  of  ethereal  waves  which  strike  the  eye  in  a  second. 
Thus  the  sensation  of  red  is  produced  by  imparting  to  the  optic  nerve  four  hundred  and 
seventy-four  millions  of  millions  of  impulses  per  second,  while  the  sensation  of  violet  is 
produced  by  imparting  to  the  nerve  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  millions  of  millions  per 
second.''  In  this  way  the  scale  of  colors  in  the  solar  spectrum  is  compared  to  the  scale 
of  musical  notes  and  intervals.  Indeed,  Helmholtz  has  constructed  a  theoretical  scale 
of  colors  to  correspond  with  musical  tones  and  semitones. 

The  analysis  of  white  light  into  the  different  colors  of  the  spectrum  shows  that  it  is 
compound ;  and,  by  synthesis,  the  colored  rays  may  be  brought  together,  producing 
white  light.  Colors  may  be  obtained  by  decomposition  of  light  by  transparent  bodies, 
the  different  colored  rays  being  refracted,  or  bent  by  a  prism  at  different  angles.  It  is 
not  in  this  way,  however,  that  the  colors  of  different  objects  are  produced.  Certain 
objects  have  the  property  of  reflecting  the  rays  of  light.  A  perfectly  smooth,  polished 
surface,  like  a  mirror,  may  reflect  all  of  the  rays ;  and  the  object  then  has  no  color,  the 
reflected  light  only  being  appreciated  by  the  eye.  Certain  other  objects  do  not  reflect 
all  of  the  rays  of  light,  some  of  them  being  lost  to  view  or  absorbed.  When  an  object 
absorbs  all  of  the  rays,  it  has  no  color  and  is  called  black.  "When  an  object  absorbs  the 
rays  equally  and  reflects  a  portion  of  these  rays  without  decomposition,  it  is  gray  or 
white.  There  are  many  objects,  however,  that  decompose  white  light,  absorbing  certain 
rays  of  the  spectrum  and  reflecting  others.  The  rays  not  absorbed,  but  returned  to 
the  eye  by  reflection,  give  color  to  the  object.  Thus,  if  an  object  absorb  all  of  the  rays 
of  the  spectrum  except  the  red,  the  red  rays  strike  the  eye,  and  the  color  of  the  object 
is  red.  So  it  is  with  objects  of  different  shades,  the  colors  of  which  are  given  simply 
by  the  unabsorbed  rays. 
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It  is  a  cnrious  fact  that  tlie  mixture  of  different  colors  in  certain  pmportions  will 
trvMtll  in  white.     Two  colors,  which,  when  mixed^  result  in  white,  are  ealled  couiplemen- 
(orj.    Tho  following  colors  of  the  spectrum  hear  such  a  relation  to  each  other : 
HejJ  and  greenish -hi ue. 
Orange  and  ryanogen-hlae. 
Yellow  and  indigo-hlae. 
GreenisJi-yellow  and  violet. 
The  fact  tliat  itnpreseions  made  npon  the  retina  persist  for  an  appreciable  length  of 
^  time  ena^des  ns  to  illustrate  tho  low  of  complementary  colors.     Il  a  disk,  presenting 
divisions  with  two  complementary  colori^,  be  made  to  revolve  so  rapidly  that  the  iroprea- 
aons  made  bj  the  two  colors  are  blended,  the  reaulting  color  is  white. 

It  is  almost  useless,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  speculate  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
^  mechanism  of  the  appreciation  of  colors  in  %i»ion.  The  facts  jnst  stated  are  suffi- 
^j  dear,  showing  that  tlie  number  of  ethereal  vibrations  is  different  for  different 
rtors  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  determined  that  differences  in  tin*  amplitude  of  the  vibra- 
Hans  are  Ln  direct  relation  with  tho  arrangement  of  the  disks  of  the  rods  and  conen  in 
Itfferent  portions  of  the  retina,  a  theory  lately  proposed  by  Zenker,  The  curious  phe- 
nomena of  color-blindness  depend  upon  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  visual  apparatus. 
Persons  possessing  this  i>eculiarity — called  sometimes  Daltonism,  after  the  celebrated 
Snglish  chemist,  who  described  this  infirmity  as  it  existed  in  his  own  person — although 
iaon  may  be  normal  in  other  respects,  cannot  distinguish  certain  colors,  wiU  mistake  red 
'for  green,  etc.,  and  some  can  only  distinguish  black  and  white.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  also, 
that  persona  affected  with  col  or- blindness  (Daltonism,  or  achromaf-iipsia)  are  sometimes 
of  distinguishing  different  rausictd  tones.  Although  oiten  congenital  and  irre- 
it  is  now  known  that  color-blindness  is  sometimes  pro<tuced  by  the  excessive 
[use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  exposure  to  c<>ld  and  wet^  etc.,  and  is  amenable  to  treatment. 

R^mctum  hy  Leii$e*, — A  ray  of  light  is  an  imaginary  pencil,  so  small  as  to  present 
l>ut  a  single  line ;  and  the  light  adtnitted  to  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  the  pupil  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  uf  an  infinite  number  of  such  rays.  In  studying  the  physiology  of 
ision,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  laws  of  refraction  of  rays  by  transparent  bodies 
funded  by  curved  surfaces,  with  particular  reference  to  the  action  of  the  crystalline  lens. 


Fkj..  'SiX.—R^racHn'n  hy  prinnM, 


The  action  of  a  double-convex  lena,  like  the  crystalline,  in  the  refraction  of  light, 
'  be  readily  understood  if  we  simply  apply  the  well-known  laws  of  refraction  by 
t^risms.     A  ray  of  light  falling  upon  the  side  of  a  prism  at  an  angle  is  deviated  toward 
i  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  prism*     As  the  rav  passes  from  the  prism  to 
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tlic  air,  it  is  a^rftin  refracted,  but  then  the  deviution  it>  from  tlie  perpenilicilJJir  oi 
oml  surface  of  ihu  prism.  U  wo  iuiaginc  two  i^risiuH  placed  tugotljer»  as  in  Fig,  2*>1,  tdc 
ray  A  B  wUl  be  bent  toward  the  pt^rpt^ndicuhir  G  B  to  M,  As  it  passes  fri>m  the  pn<5m, 
it  wdl  be  refraoted  Irorii  the  iierpendicnlur  H  M  and  taki^  the  dir^otiuu  M  L  CorTcsptmd- 
ing  refraction  takes*  phvce  in  the  ray  N  O  falling  upon  the  lower  prism.  These  two  r«y« 
will  cross  eaeh  other  at  the  point  L, 

A  circle  in  ^opposed  to  be  equivalent  to  ft  polygon  with  an  infinite  number  of  sulea. 
A  regular  double-oouvex  lens  is  a  transparent  body  hounded  by  portions  of  a  gphcrcr,  and 
it  may  be  asgunied  to  be  composed  of  an  intinite  number  of  prisim^.  The  action  of  n  con- 
vex  lens  is  to  converge  the  rays  of  light  falling?  upon  ditferent  portions  of  their  surfaee  m 
that  they  cross  at  a  certain  distance'  t>ebiud  the  lens.  If  we  ima^e  the  lens  A  B  (Fig. 
252)  to  be  free  from  spherical  aberration^  the  rays  C  D  and  C  E,  from  the  point  0,  wEll 


be  refracted  and  brouglit  to  a  focus  at  the  point  F,  In  the  same  way,  the  rays  fr>oiu  Umv 
point  K  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  point  L,  the  two  acts  of  rays  crossing  al  Q. 
The  same  is  true  for  all  the  rays  frora  tho  object  0  K,  which  strike  tJie  len^  at  an  anglit: 
but  the  ray  II  I,  which  is  perpendieular  to  the  lens,  is  not  de\'iated.  The  line  il  1 1* 
called  the  axis  of  the  lens.  These  facts  may  be  fl]>[iliL'd  to  the  crjstalHne  lens.  The  rni^ 
from  an  object  0  K  fall  upon  the  lens  and  ai'e  brought  to  a  focus  so  as  to  produce  the 
image  L  F.  The  retina  is  supposed  to  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  lens  that  thv  ray* 
are  brought  to  a  focus  exactly  at  its  surface.  Inasmuch  as  the  rays  cross  each  other  At 
the  point Xf,  the  image  is  always  inverted. 

Supposing  the  crystalline  lens  to  be  free  from  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  the 
formation  of  a  perfect  image  depends  upon  the  following  conditions : 

The  object  must  be  at  a  certx^in  distance  from  the  lens.  If  the  object  he  too  ncar»  the 
rays,  as  they  strike  the  lens^  are  too  divergent  and  are  brought  to  a  focus  beyond  thf 
plane  L  1  F^  or  behind  the  retina  ;  and^  as  a  consequence,  the  imtige  is  confm-ed.  [n 
optical  instruments^  tiie  adjustment,  is  made  for  objects  at  different  distances  by  moviii|t 
the  lens  itself.  In  the  eye,  however,  the  adjustment  is  effected  by  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  curvatures  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  rays  are  always  brought  to  a  focn»  at  tJu' 
visual  surface  of  the  retina.  The  faculty  of  thus  changing  the  curvatures  of  the  crts- 
talline  lens  is  called  accommodation.  This  power,  however,  is  restricted  within  certaiti 
well-defined  limits. 

In  some  individuals,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye  is  too  long,  and  tli^ 
rays,  for  most  objects,  come  to  a  focus  before  they  reach  the  retina.  This  defei't  may  be 
remedied  by  placing  the  object  very  near  the  eye,  so  as  to  increase  the  divergence  Qf  tlitf 
rays  as  they  strike  the  crystalline.  Such  persons  are  said  to  be  near-sighted  (mjopif)^ 
and  objects  are  seen  distinctly  only  when  very  near  the  eye.    This  defect  may  be  reiii^ 
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died  for  distant  objects  by  placing  concave  lenses  before  the  eyes,  by  which  the  rays 
falling  upon  the  crystalline  are  diverged.  The  opposite  condition,  in  which  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  too  short  (hypermetropia),  is  such  that  the  rays  are  brought  to  a 
focns  behind  the  retina.  This  is  corrected  by  converging  the  rays  of  incidence  by  plac- 
ing convex  lenses  before  the  eyes.  In  old  age,  the  crystalline  lens  becomes  flattened,  its 
elasticity  is  diminished,  and  the  power  of  accommodation  is  lessened ;  conditions  which 
also  tend  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focns  behind  the  retina.  This  condition  is  called  pres- 
byopia. To  render  near  vision,  as  in  reading,  distinct,  objects  are  placed  farther  from 
the  eye  than  nnder  normal  conditions.  The  defect  may  be  remedied,  as  in  hypermetro- 
pia, by  placing  convex  lenses  before  the  eyes,  by  which  the  rays  are  converged  before 
they  fall  upon  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  mechanism  of  accommodation  will  be  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the 
physiology  of  the  crystalline  lens ;  and  at  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  looking  at 
distant  object®,  the  rays,  as  they  fall  upon  the  lens,  are  nearly  parallel.  The  lens  is  then 
in  repose,  or  **  indolent.^'  It  is  only  when  an  effort  is  made  to  see  near  objects  distinctly, 
that  the  agents  of  accommodation  are  called  into  action  ;  and  then,  very  slight  changes 
in  the  curvature  of  the  lens  are  sufficient  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  exactly  on  the 
visual  surface  of  the  retina. 

Spherical  Aberration. — In  a  convex  lens,  with  its  surfaces  consisting  of  portions  of  a 
perfect  sphere,  the  rays  of  light  from  any  object  are  not  converged  to  a  uniform  focus, 
and  the  production  of  an  absolutely  distinct  image  is  impossible.  For  example,  if  we 
suppose  the  crystalline  lens  to  present  regular  curvatures,  the  rays  refracted  by  its  periph- 
eral portion  would  be  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina ;  the  focus  of  the  rays 
converged  by  the  lens  near  its  centre  would  be  behind  the  retina ;  a  few,  only,  of  the 
rays  would  have  their  focus  at  the  retina  itself;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  image  would 
appear  confused.  This  is  illustrated  in  imperfectly-corrected  lenses  and  is  caUed  spherical 
aberration.  For  example,  in  examining  an  object  with  an  imperfectly-corrected  objec- 
tive under  the  microscope,  it  is  evident  that  the  field  of  view  is  not  uniform,  and  that 
there  is  a  different  focal  a^ustment  for  the  central  and  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 
lens.  In  the  construction  of  optical  instruments,  this  difficulty  may  be  in  part  corrected 
if  the  rays  of  light  be  cut  off  from  the  periphery  of  the  lens  by  a  diaphragm,  which  is 
an  opaque  screen  with  a  circular  perforation  allowing  the  rays  to  pass  to  a  restricted  por- 
tion of  the  lens  near  its  centre.  The  iris  corresponds  to  the  diaphragm  of  optical  instru- 
ments, and  it  corrects  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  crystalline  in  part,  by  eliminating  a 
portion  of  the  rays  that  would  otherwise  fall  upon  its  peripheral  portion.  But  this  cor- 
rection is  not  sufficient  for  high  magnifying  powers ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  more  or  less 
perfect  correction  of  this  kind  of  aberration  by  other  means,  that  powerful  lenses  have 
been  rendered  available  in  optics. 

The  spherical  aberration  of  lenses  which  diverge  the  rays  of  light  is  precisely  opposite 
to  the  aberration  of  converging  lenses.  If,  therefore,  we  construct  a  compound  lens,  it 
is  possible  to  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  convergence  of  all  the  incident  rays  to 
a  focus  on  a  uniform  plane,  so  that  the  image  produced  behind  the  lens  is  not  distorted. 
Given,  for  example,  a  double-convex  lens,  by  which  the  rays  are  brought  to  innumerable 
focal  points  situated  in  different  planes.  The  fact  that  but  a  few  of  these  focal  points  are 
in  the  plane  of  the  retina  renders  the  image  indistinct.  If  we  place  behind  this  convex 
lens  a  concave  lens,  by  the  action  of  which  the  rays  are  more  or  less  diverged,  the  ine- 
quality of  the  divergence  by  different  portions  of  the  second  lens  will  have  the  following 
effect :  As  the  angle  of  divergence  gradually  increases  from  the  centre  toward  the  periph- 
ery, the  rays  near  the  periphery,  which  are  most  powerfully  converged  by  the  convex 
lens,  will  be  most  widely  diverged  by  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  concave  lens;  so  that, 
if  the  opposite  curvatures  be  accurately  a^usted,  the  aberrant  rays  may  be  blended.  It 
is  evident  that,  if  all  of  the  rays  were  equally  convorpred  by  the  convex  lens  and  equally 
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diverged  bj  the  concave  lens,  the  action  of  the  latter  wonld  be  simplj  to  elongate  the 
focal  distance ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that,  if  the  aberration  of  the  one  be  exactly  oppo> 
site  to  the  aberration  of  the  other,  there  will  be  perfect  correction.  Mechanical  art  has 
not  enabled  us  to  effect  correction  of  every  portion  of  very  powerful  convex  lenses  in  this 
way ;  but,  by  a  combination  of  lenses  and  diaphragms  together,  highly-magnified  images, 
nearly  perfect,  have  been  produced. 

It  is  evident  that,  for  distinct  vision  at  different  distances,  the  crystalline  lens  must  be 
nearly  free  from  spherical  aberration.  This  is  not  effected  by  a  combination  of  lenses,  as 
in  ordinary  optical  instruments,  but  by  the  curvatures  of  the  lens  itself,  and  by  certain 
differences  in  the  consistence  of  different  portions  of  the  lens,  which  will  be  fhlly  con- 
sidered hereafter. 

Chromatic  Aberration, — We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  a  refracting  medium 
does  not  act  equally  upon  the  different  colored  rays  into  which  pure  white  light  may  be 
decomposed  ;  in  other  words,  as  the  pure  ray  falling  upon  the  inclined  surface  of  a  glass 
prism  is  bent,  it  is  decomposed  into  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  As  a  convex  lens  is 
practically  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  prisms,  the  same  effect  would  be  expected. 
Indeed,  a  simple  convex  lens,  even  if  the  spherical  aberration  be  corrected,  always 
produces  more  or  less  decomposition  of  light.  The  image  formed  by  such  a  lens  will 
consequently  be  colored ;  and  this  defect  in  simple  lenses  is  called  chromatic  aberration. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  centre  of  the  different  rays  from  an  object  will  be 
composed  of  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  combined,  producing  the  efiTect  of  white  light ; 
but,  at  the  borders,  the  different  colors  will  be  separate  and  distinct,  and  an  image  pro- 
duced by  a  simple  convex  lens  will  thus  be  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  colors  like  a  rain- 
bow. 

In  prisms,  the  chromatic  dispersion  may  be  corrected  by  allowing  the  colored  rays 
from  one  prism  to  fall  upon  a  second  prism,  which  is  inverted,  so  that  the  colors  will  be 
brought  together  and  produce  white  light.  Two  prisms  thus  applied  to  each  other  con- 
stitute, in  fact,  a  flat  plate  of  glass,  and  the  rays  of  light  pass  without  deviation.  K  this 
law  be  applied  to  lenses,  it  is  evident  that  the  dispersive  power  of  a  convex  lens  may  be 
exactly  opposite  to  that  of  a  concave  lens.  By  the  convex  lens,  the  colored  rays  are 
separated  by  convergence  and  cross  each  other ;  while,  in  the  concave  lens,  the  colored 
rays  are  dispersed  in  the  opposite  direction.  If,  then,  we  combine  a  convex  with  a  con- 
cave lens,  the  white  light  decomposed  by  the  one  wiU  be  recomposed  by  the  other,  and 
the  chromatic  aberration  will  thus  be  corrected.  But,  in  using  a  convex  and  a  concave 
lens  composed  of  the  same  material,  the  convergence  by  the  one  will  be  neutralised  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  other,  and  there  will  be  no  amplification  of  the  object. 

In  the  construction  of  optical  instruments,  the  chromatic  aberration  is  corrected,  with 
but  slight  diminution  in  the  amplification,  by  combining  lenses  made  of  different  material 
as  of  flint-glass  and  crown-glass.  Flint-glass  has  a  much  greater  dispersive  power  than 
crown-glass.  If,  therefore,  we  use  a  convex  lens  of  crown-glass  combined  with  a  concave 
lens  of  flint-glass,  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  convex  lens  may  be  corrected  by  a  con- 
cave lens  with  a  curvature  which  will  take  but  little  from  the  magnifying  power.  A  com- 
pound lens,  with  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  convex  element  corrected  by  the  curvature  ' 
of  a  concave  lens,  and  the  chromatic  aberration  corrected  by  the  curvature,  in  part,  and 
in  part  by  the  superior  refractive  power  of  flint-glass  over  crown-glass,  will  produce 
a  perfect  image. 

Although  the  eye  is  not  absolutely  achromatic,  the  dispersion  of  light  is  not  suflicient 
to  interfere  with  distinct  vision.  We  can  understand  how  the  chromatic  aberration  w 
practically  corrected  in  the  crystalline  lens,  when  we  remember  that  its  various  layers 
are  of  different  consistence  and  of  different  refractive  power. 
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Formation  of  Images  in  the  Eye. 

It  is  onlj  necessary  to  ciUl  to  mind  the  general  arraiigeraent  of  the  different  structures 
In  the  eje  and  to  appl  j  tlie  simple  laws  of  refraction^  to  comprehend  preciseljr  botv*  images 
are  formed  upon  tLie  retina. 

The  eje  correspoudd  to  a  camera  obscnra.  Its  interior  is  lined  with  a  dork^  pigment* 
ary  membrane  (the  choroid),  the  function  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  images 
by  internal  reflection.  The  rays  of  light  are  admitted  through  a  circular  opening  (the 
pupil),  the  size  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  movements  of  the  iris.  The  pupil  b  contracted 
when  the  light  striking  Uie  eye  is  intense  and  is  dilated  as  the  amount  of  ligbt  Is  dimin- 
ished. In  the  accomniodation  of  the  eye,  the  pupil  is  dilated  for  distant  objects  and  con- 
tracted for  near  objects ;  for,  in  looking  at  near  objects,  the  aberrations  of  sphericiry  and 
acliromatism  in  the  lens  are  more  marked,  and  the  peripheral  portioo  19  cut  uff  by  the 
action  of  this  movable  diaphragm,  thus  aiding  the  correction.  The  rays  of  light  from  an 
object  pass  through  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humor,  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  vitreous 
Immor,  and  they  are  refracted  with  so  little  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  that  the 
image  formed  npon  the  retina  is  practically  perfect.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones  of  the 
retina  is  the  only  portion  of  the  eye  endowed  directly  with  special  sensibility,  the  impres- 
Ifiions  of  light  being  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerves.  This  layer  is  situated 
inext  the  choroid,  but  the  other  layers  of  the  retina,  tbroogh  which  the  light  passes  to 
reach  the  rods  and  conea,  are  perfectly  transparent. 

It  has  been  positively  demonstrated  that  the  rods  and  cones  are  the  only  structures 
OApable  of  directly  receiving  visuxd  impressions^  by  the  following  interesting  experiment, 
first  made  by  Purkinje:  We  concentrate  upon  the  sclerotic,  with  a  convex  lens  of  short 
focus,  an  intense  light,  at  a  point  as  far  aa  possible  removed  from  the  cornea.    This  paaaas 
through  the  translucent  coverings  of  the  eye  at  this  point|  and  the  image  of  the  ligbt 
reaches  the  retina.    If  we  then  look  at  a  dark  surface,  we  have  the  field  of  vision  present- 
L  ing  a  reddish-yellow  illumination,  with  a  dark,  arborescent  appearance  produced  by  the 
shadow  of  the  large  retinal  vessels ;  and,  as  wo  move  the  lens  slightly,  the  shadow  of  the 
ve^isels  moves  with  it.     Without  going  elaborately  into  the  mechanism  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Ileinrich  Mflller  has  arrived  at  an  absolute  mathe- 
matical demonstration  that  the  shadows  of  the  vessels  are  formed  npon  the  layer  of  rods 
and  cones,  and  that  this  layer  alone  is  capable  of  receiving  impressions  of  light.     His  ex- 
planation is  accepted  by  all  writers  at  the  present  day  and  is  regarded  as  positive  proof 
of  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  this  portion  of  the  retina.     In  carefully-conducted  observa- 
tions of  this  kind,  a  spot  is  seen  in  which  no  vessels  appear,  which  corresponda  to  the 
I  fovea  centralis.     When  the  experiment  is  prolonged,  the  vessels  disappear,  aa  the  sensi- 
f  bility  of  the  retina  becomes  diminished  by  fatigue. 

Theuretically,  an  illuminated  object  placed  in  the  angle  of  vision  would  form  upon  th« 
retina  an  image,  diminished  in  size  and  inverted.  This  fact  is  capable  of  actual  demon- 
atnition  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  With  this  instrument,  the  retina  and  the  im- 
ages formed  upon  it  may  be  seen  during  life  with  perfect  distinctness. 

All  parts  of  the  retina,  except  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  are  sensitive  to 
light ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cornea  and  pupil  ia  such,  that  the  field  of  vision  is,  at 
the  least  estimate,  equal  to  the  half  of  a  sphere.  If  a  ray  of  light  fall  upon  the  border  of 
Ihe  cornea  at  a  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  eye,  it  is  refracted  by  its  surface  and  will 
pa*s  through  the  pupil  to  the  border  of  the  retina  upon  the  opposite  side.  Above  and 
below,  the  circle  of  vision  is  cut  off  by  the  overhanging  arch  of  the  orbit  and  the  malar 
prominence ;  but  externally  the  field  is  free.  With  the  two  eyes,  therefore,  the  lateral 
field  of  vision  must  be  equal  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.  It  is  easy  to 
demonstrate,  however,  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  as  well  as  by  taking  cogniiance  of  the 
impressions  made  by  objects  far  removed  from  the  axis  of  distinct  vision,  that  images 
formed  upon  the  lateral  and  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  arc  confused  and  imperfect. 
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We  have  a  knowledge  of  the  presence  and  an  indefinite  idea  of  the  general  form  of  large 
ohject9  situated  ontside  of  the  area  of  distinct  vision ;  hat,  when  we  wish  to  note  each 
ohjects  exactly,  the  eyehall  is  tnmed  hy  moscnlar  effort,  so  as  to  bring  them  at  or  very 
near  the  axis  of  the  globe.  This  fact,  with  what  we  know  of  the  mechanism  of  refraction 
by  the  cornea  and  lens,  makes  it  evident  that  the  area  of  the  retina  npon  which  images 
are  formed  with  perfect  distinctness  is  quite  restricted.  A  moment's  reflection  is  sofScient 
to  convince  any  one  that,  in  order  to  see  any  object  distinctly,  we  must  look  at  it,  or 
bring  the  axis  of  the  eye  to  bear  npon  it  directly.  Let  ns  see,  now,  how  far  this  fact  is 
capable  of  positive  demonstration. 

If  we  examine  the  bottom  of  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  we  can  see  the  yellow 
spot  with  the  fovea  centralis,  apparently  free  from  blood-vessels,  and  composed,  as  we 
know,  chiefly  of  those  elements  of  the  retina  which  are  sensitive  to  light.  If,  at  the 
same  time,  we  examine  an  image  for  which  the  eye  is  perfectly  acyusted,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  image  is  perfect  only  at  the  fovea  centralis ;  and,  if  the  object  be  removed  from 
the  axis  of  vision,  we  see  a  confused  image  upon  the  retina  removed  from  the  fovea,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  subject  is  conscious  of  indistinct  vision.  In  the  words  of  Helm- 
holtz,  "  It  is  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocular  axis  that  the  retinal  image  pos- 
sesses entire  distinctness ;  beyond  this,  the  contours  are  less  defined.  It  is  in  part  for 
this  reason  that  in  general  we  see  distinctly  in  the  field  of  vision,  only  the  point  that  we 
^x.  All  the  others  are  seen  vaguely.  This  lack  of  distinctness  in  indirect  vision,  in 
addition,  depends  also  upon  diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina :  at  a  slight  distance  from 
the  fixed  point,  the  distinctness  of  vision  has  diminished  much  more  than  the  objective 
distinctness  of  retinal  images.^' 

At  the  point  of  penetration  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  retina  is  insensible  to  luminous 
impressions ;  at  least,  its  sensibility  is  here  so  obtuse  as  to  be  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  purposes  of  vision.  This  point  is  called  the  punctum  ceecum ;  and  its  want  of 
sensibility  was  demonstrated  many  years  ago  (1668)  by  Mariotte.  The  classical  ex- 
periment by  which  this  important  fact  was  positively  ascertained,  which  is  gener- 
ally known  to  physiologists  as  Mariotte^s  experiment,  is  so  curious  that  we  quote  it 
verbatim : 

^^  I  f astenM  on  an  obscure  Wall  about  the  bight  of  my  Eye,  a  small  round  paper,  to 
serve  me  for  a  fixed  point  of  Vision ;  and  I  fastened  such  an  other  on  the  side  thereof 
towards  my  right  hand,  at  the  distance  of  about  2.  foot ;  but  somewhat  lower  than  the 
first,  to  the  end  that  it  might  strike  the  OpticJc  Nerve  of  my  Right  Eye,  whilst  I  kept  my 
Left  shut.  Then  I  placM  myself  over  against  the  First  paper,  and  drew  back  by  little 
and  little,  keeping  my  Right  Eye  fixt  and  very  steddy  upon  the  same ;  and  being  about 
10.  foot  distant,  the  second  paper  totally  disappeared." 

In  this  experiment,  the  rays  of  light  from  the  paper  which  has  disappeared  from  view 
are  received  upon  the  punctum  osBcum,  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  If 
the  observer  withdraw  himself  still  farther,  the  second  circle  will  reappear,  as  the  rays 
are  removed  from  the  punctum  csecum.  With  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  point  of  penetra- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  living  eye.  If  the  image  of  a  flame 
be  directed  upon  this  point,  the  sensation  of  light  is  either  not  perceived  or  it  is  very 
faint  and  indefinite,  and  it  is  then  probably  due  to  diffusion  to  other  portions  of  the 
retina. 

The  relative  sensibility  of  different  portions  of  the  retina  has  been  accurately  meas- 
ured by  Yolkmann  and  has  been  found  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  equal  to  about  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  most  perfect  vision.  This  observer  calculated  the  dis- 
tance between  the  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina  at  which  he  supposed  that  two  par- 
allel lines  would  appear  as  one.  In  the  axis  of  vision,  the  distance  was  0-00029",  and,  at 
a  deviation  inward  of  8°,  it  was  0'08186",  a  diminution  of  acuteness  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred times. 
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Retinal  Bed.—In  1876,  Prof.  F.  Boll  published  a  short  account  of  a  discovery  which 
may  possibly  revolutionize  our  ideas  of  the  mechanism  of  the  appreciation  of  images 
formed  upon  the  retina.  He  discovered  in  the  outer  segments  of  the  rods  a  peculiar  red 
or  purple  color,  which  disappeared  after  ten  or  twelve  seconds  of  exposure  to  light.  This 
was  first  observed  by  Boll  in  the  retinsB  of  frogs  that  had  been  kept  for  a  certain  time  in 
the  dark.  From  his  preliminary  researches,  BoU  concluded  that  this  coloration  of  the 
retina  exists  only  during  life  and  persists  but  a  few  moments  after  death ;  that  it  is  con- 
stantly destroyed  during  life  by  the  action  of  light  and  reappears  in  the  dark ;  and  finally 
that  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  act  of  vision.  Kahne  and  others  have  since  con- 
firmed and  extended  the  original  observations  of  Boll ;  and  the  "  retinal  red  "  has  been 
noted  in  the  mammalia  and  in  man.  It  has  been  extracted  from  the  retinae  of  frogs  and 
dissolved  in  a  five-per-cent.  solution  of  crystallized  ox-gall,  still  presenting  in  solution  its 
remarkable  sensitiveness  to  light.  Finally  it  has  been  found  possible  to  fix  images  of 
simple  objects,  such  as  strips  of  black  paper  pasted  upon  a  plate  of  ground  glass,  upon 
the  retina,  by  a  process  very  like  that  of  photography.  These  observations  constitute 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recent  discoveries ;  but  thoy  are  as  yet  too  incomplete  for 
extended  discussion  in  this  connection.^ 

Mechanism  of  Refraction  in  the  Eye. 

A  visible  object  sends  rays  from  every  point  of  its  surface  to  the  cornea.  If  the 
object  be  near,  the  rays  from  each  and  every  point  are  divergent  as  they  strike  the  eye. 
Rays  from  distant  objects  are  practically  parallel.  It  is  evident  that  the  refraction  for 
diverging  rays  must  be  greater  than  for  parallel  rays,  as  a  necessity  of  distinct  vision ;  in 
other  words,  the  eye  must  be  accommodated  for  vision  at  different  distances.  Leaving, 
however,  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  for  future  consideration,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show  how  the  rays  of  light  as  they  penetrate  the  eye  are  refracted  and  brought  to  a 
focus  at  the  retina.  The  important  agent«  in  refraction  in  the  eye  are  the  surfaces  of  the 
cornea  and  the  crystalline  lens.  Careful  calculations  have  shown  that  the  index  of 
refraction  of  the  aqueous  humor  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  the  substance  of  the  cor- 
nea, so  that,  practically,  the  refraction  is  the  same  as  if  the  cornea  and  the  aqueous  hu- 
mor were  one  and  the  same  substance.  The  index  of  refraction  of  the  vitreous  humor  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  aqueous  humor,  both  being  about  equal  to  the  index  of 
refraction  of  pure  water.  Refraction  by  the  crystalline  lens,  however,  is  more  complex 
in  its  mechanism  ;  depending,  first,  upon  the  curvatures  of  its  two  surfaces,  and,  again, 
upon  the  differences  in  the  consistence  of  different  portions  of  its  substance.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  we  may  simplify  the  conditions  of  refraction  in  the  eye  by  assuming  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement : 

The  cornea  presents  a  convex  surface  upon  which  the  rays  of  light  are  received.  At 
a  certain  distance  behind  its  anterior  border,  is  the  crystalline,  a  double  convex  lens, 
corrected  suflBciently  for  all  practical  purposes,  both  for  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tion. This  lens  is  practically  suspended  in  a  liquid  with  an  index  of  refraction  equal  to 
that  of  pure  water,  as  botli  the  aqueous  humor  in  front  and  the  vitreous  humor  behind 
have  the  same  refractive  power.  Behind  the  lens,  in  its  axis  and  exactly  in  the  plane  upon 
which  the  rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  action  of  the  cornea  and  the  lens, 
is  the  fovea  centralis,  which  is  the  centre  of  distinct  vision.  The  anatomical  elements  of 
the  fovea  are  capable  of  receiving  visual  impressions,  which  are  conveyed  to  the  brain 
by  the  optic  nerves.  All  impressions  made  upon  other  portions  of  the  retina  are  com- 
paratively indistinct ;  and  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  insensible  to  light. 
Inasmuch  as  the  punctum  caecum  is  situated  in  either  eye  upon  the  nasal  side  of  the  retina, 

>  Quite  an  elaborat<»  memoir  upon  this  subject,  entitled  Photo-chfmitttry  of  the  Retina,  London,  1S78,  has  been 
published  by  KQhne.  and  ver>'  full  reviews  of  the  observations  of  Boll  and  of  Kuhne  are  printed  In  the  Annalea 
dToeuliiitiqiie,  Paris,  1S77,  tome  Ixxvii..  p.  77,  and  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  M^fical  Seienaty  Philadelphia* 
Jnlv,  187S,  p.  190. 
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in  normal  vision,  rays  ft'om  the  same  object  cannot  fall  upon  both  points  at  the  same  time. 
Thas,  in  binocular  vision,  the  insensibility  of  the  ponctom  cscom  does  not  interfere  with 
sight ;  and  the  movements  of  the  globe  prevent  any  notable  interference  in  vision,  even 
with  one  eye.  The  sclerotic  coat  is  for  the  protection  of  its  contents  and  for  the  inser- 
tion of  muscles.  The  iris  has  an  action  similar  to  that  of  the  diaphragm  in  optical  instru- 
ments. The  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  ciliary  muscle,  are 
for  the  fixation  of  the  lens  and  its  accommodation  to  distinct  vision  at  different  distances. 
The  choroid  is  a  dark  membrane  for  the  absorption  of  light,  preventing  confosion  of  vision 
from  reflection  within  the  eye. 

Refraction  by  the  cornea  is  effected  simply  by  its  external  sur&ce.  The  rays  of  light 
from  a  distant  point  are  deviated  by  its  convexity  so  that,  if  they  were  not  again  refracted 
by  the  crystalline  lens,  they  would  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  situated  about  -f^  of 
an  inch  behind  the  retina.  Without  the  crystalline  lens,  therefore,  distinct,  unaided 
vision  is  generally  impossible,  although  the  sensation  of  light  is  appreciated.  In  cases  of 
extraction  of  the  lens  for  cataract,  the  crystalline  is  supplied  by  a  convex  lens  placed 
before  the  eye. 

The  rays  of  light,  refracted  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  are  received  upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens,  by  which  they  are  still  farther  refracted. 
Passing  through  the  substance  of  the  lens,  they  undergo  certain  modifications  in  refrac- 
tion dependent  upon  the  differences  in  the  various  strata  of  the  lens.  These  modifica- 
tions have  not  been  accurately  calculated ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they  contribute 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  formation  of  the  retinal  image  and  to  the  production  of  an  image 
practically  free  from  chromatic  dispersion.  As  the  rays  pass  out  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
they  are  again  refracted  by  its  posterior  curvature  and  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  area 
of  distinct  vision. 

The  rays  from  all  points  of  an  object  distinctly  seen  are  brought  to  a  focus,  if  the 
accommodation  of  the  lens  be  correct,  upon  a  restricted  surface  in  the  macula  lutea ;  but 
the  rays  from  different  points  cross  each  other  before  they  reach  the  retina,  and  the 
image  is  consequently  inverted.  This  is  a  fact  capable  of  actual  demonstration,  as  we 
have  shown  in  treating  of  the  formation  of  images  in  the  eye. 

Calculating  the  curvatures  of  the  refracting  surfaces  in  the  eye  and  the  indices  of 
refraction  of  its  transparent  media,  it  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown,  by  mathematical 
formulas,  that  the  eye,  viewed  simply  as  an  optical  instrument,  and  not  practically,  as  the 
organ  of  vision,  presents  a  certain  degree  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration ;  but  with 
these  formulae  we  have  little  to  do  in  our  purely  physiological  consideration  of  vision. 

In  most  calculations  of  the  size  of  images,  the  positions  of  conjugate  foci,  etc.,  in  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  eyes,  a  schematic  eye  reduced  by  Donders,  after  the  example  of  List- 
ing, is  regarded  as  sufficiently  exact  for  all  practical  purposes.  This  simple  scheme 
represents  the  eye  as  reduced  to  a  single  refracting  surface,  the  cornea,  and  a  single  liquid 
assumed  to  have  an  index  of  refraction  equal  to  that  of  pure  water.  The  distance  between 
what  are  called  the  two  nodal  points  and  between  the  two  principal  points  of  the  dioptric 
system  of  the  eye  is  so  small,  amounting  to  hardly  -j  J^  of  an  inch,  that  it  can  be  neglected. 
In  this  simple  eye,  we  assume  a  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea  of  about  |  of  an  inch, 
and  have  a  single  optical  centre  situated  |  of  an  inch  back  of  the  cornea,  the  '*  principal 
point "  being  in  the  cornea,  at  the  axis  of  vision.  The  posterior  focal  distance,  that  is, 
the  focus,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  for  rays  that  are  parallel  in  the  air,  is  about  f  of  an 
inch.  The  anterior  focal  distance,  that  is,  for  rays  parallel  in  the  vitreous  humor,  is  about 
^  of  an  inch.  The  measurements  in  this  simple  schematic  eye  can  be  easily  remembered 
and  used  in  calculations. 

Astigmatism. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  an  important  peculiarity  in  the  optical  apparatus ;  which 
is  that  the  visual  line  does  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  axis  of  the  eye.    There  is  still 
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I  nnoiher  normal  deviation  from  matbematical  exactness  in  the  refraction  of  ra^B  hy  the 

I  cornea  and  the  crjratailine  lens,  wbicb  is  of  considerable  iinportanoe.  If  we  t>lace  before 
the  ejes  two  tbreada  croesing  eaob  otber  at  rigbt  angles  In  tbo  same  plane,  one  of  tbt^se 
threada  being  vertical,  and  the  otber,  horizontal,  when  the  optical  apparatus  is  adjusted 
so  that  one  line  is  seen  with  perfect  distinctness,  the  other  Is  not  well  defined.  In  other 
words,  when  we  accoiumodate  for  the  vertical  thread,  the  horizontal  is  indistinct,  and 

k  vice  term.     If  the  horizontal  line  be  seen  distinctly,  in  order  to  see  the  vertical  without 

'  modifjing  the  accoramodationj  it  mnst  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance.  This  depends 
chiefly  npon  a  difference  in  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  curvatures  of  the  cornea,  so 
that  the  horizontal  meridian  baa  a  focus  slightly  different  from  the  focus  of  the  vertical 
meridian.  A  condition  opposite  to  that  observed  in  the  cornea  usually  exists  in  tlie 
crystalline  lens ;  that  is,  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  curvatures  of  the  lens 
in  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  meridiana  is  such  that  the  deepest  curvature  in  the  lens 
is  aitunted  in  the  meridian  of  the  shalloweat  curvature  of  the  cornea.  In  this  way.  in 
normal  eyes,  the  aberration  of  the  lens  haa  a  tcjndency  to  correct  the  aberration  in  the 
cornea ;  but  this  correction  is  incomplete,  and  there  at  ill  remains,  in  all  degrees  of  tension 
of  accommodation,  a  marked  difference  in  the  vision  as  regards  vertical  and  horiisontal 
llnea. 

The  condition  just  described  is  known  under  the  name  of  normal,  regular  astigmatism ; 
but  the  aberration  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  interfere  with  distinct  vision.  The  degree 
of  regular  astigmatism  presents  normal  variations  in  different  eyes.  In  some  eyes  there 
is  no  astigmatism  ;  but  tliis  is  rare.    According  to  Donders,  if  the  astigiuatiam  amount  to 

r  ^  or  more,  it  i.s  to  be  considered  abnormal ;  which  simply  means  that,  beyond  this  point, 

'  the  aberration  interferes  with  distinct  vision. 

From  the  mere  definition  of  regular  astigmatism,  it  is  evident  that  this  condition  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  exists  may  easily  be  determined  by  noting  the  differences  in  the 
foci  for  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and  it  may  be  exactly  correct4>d  by  t)ie  application 
of  cylindrical  glasses  of  proper  curvature.  Indeed,  the  curvature  of  a  cylindrical  glass 
which  will  enable  a  person  to  distinguish  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctnesa  at  the  same  time  is  an  exact  indication  of  the  degree  of  aberration*  Kegidar 
astigmatism,  such  as  we  have  described,  may  be  so  exaggerated  as  to  interfere  very 

I  seriously  with  vision,  when  it  becomes  abnormal.     This  kind  of  aberration,  howev^er, 

'which  is  dependent  upon  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  cornea,  is  remediable  by  the 
nse  of  properly -adjusted  cylindrical  glaj^ses. 

Irregular  astigmatism,  excluding  cases  of  pathological  deformation,  opaque  Hpots,  etc., 

Fin  the  cornea,  depends  upon  irregularity  in  the  different  sectors  of  the  orystaUine  lens. 

[Instead  of  a  sample  and  regular  aberration,  consisting  in  a  difference  between  the  depth 
\  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  curvatures  of  the  cornea  and  lens,  we  have  irregular 
tiona  in  the  curvatures  of  different  sectors  of  the  lens.  As  a  conse<|aence  of  this, 
en  the  Irregularities  are  very  great,  there  is  impairment  of  the  sharpness  of  vision. 
The  circles  of  diffusion,  which  are  regular  in  normal  vision,  become  irregularly  radiated^ 
and  single  pointa  appear  multiple,  an  irregularity  described  under  the  name  of  polyopia 
monocularis.     Accurate  observations  have  shown  that  this  condition  exists  to  a  very 

.moderate  degree  in  normal  eyt-a;  but  it  is  so  slight  as  not  to  interfere  with  ordinary  vision. 

'  In  what  is  called  normal,  irregular  astigmatism,  the  irregularity  depends  entirely  ujion 
the  crystalline  lens.  If  we  place  before  the  eye  a  card  witfi  a  very  small  upening,  and 
move  this  before  the  lens,  so  that  the  pencil  of  light  falls  successively  upon  different  sec- 
tors, it  can  be  shown  that  the  fiical  distance  is  different  for  different  portions-  The  radi* 
ating  lines  of  light  observed  in  looking  at  remote  luminous  points,  as  tlie  fixed  stars,  are 

[^  produced  by  this  irregularity  in  the  curvatures  of  the  different  sectors  of  the  len^. 

While  regular  astigmatism,  both  normal  and  abnormal,  may  be  perfectly  corrected 
by  placing  cylindrical  glasses  before  the  eyes,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  great  minority  of 
cases,  to  construct  glasses  which  will  remedy  the  irregular  form. 
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Movements  of  the  Iris. 

The  movements  of  the  iris  are  sufficiently  simple,  as  well  as  the  physiological  con- 
ditions under  which  they  take  place ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  study  the  exact 
mechanism  of  the  production  of  these  movements  through  the  nervous  system,  that  the 
suhjoct  becomes  complex,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  obscure.  As  regards  the  movements 
themselves,  the  simple  facts  are  as  follows : 

There  are  two  physiological  conditions  under  which  the  size  of  the  pupil  is  modified : 
The  first  of  these  depends  upon  the  amount  of  light  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed.  When 
the  quantity  of  light  is  small,  the  pupil  is  widely  dilated,  so  as  to  admit  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  retina.  When  the  eye  is  exposed  to  a  bright  light,  the  retina  is  protected  by 
contraction  of  the  iris.  The  muscular  action  by  which  the  iris  is  contracted  is  character- 
istic of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  exposing  an  eye,  in  which 
the  pupil  is  dilated,  to  a  bright  light.  Contraction  does  not  take  place  instantly,  but  an 
appreciable  interval  elapses  after  the  exposure,  and  a  more  or  less  gradual  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  pupil  is  observed.  This  is  seen  both  in  solar  and  in  artificial  light.  The 
second  of  these  conditions  depends,  indirectly,  upon  the  voluntary  action  of  muscles. 
We  have  already  seen,  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves,  that 
the  effort  of  converging  the  axes  of  the  eyes  by  looking  at  a  very  near  object  contracts 
the  pupils.  We  shall  see,  also,  that  the  effort  of  accommodation  of  the  eye  for  near 
objects  produces  the  same  effect,  even  when  the  eyes  are  not  converged.  This  action 
will  be  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  accommodation. 

One  point  relating  to  the  anatomy  of  the  iris  is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with 
the  physiology  of  its  movements ;  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  existence  of  dilator 
fibres.  Upon  this  point  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion ;  but,  as  we  stated  in  treating 
of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  the  weight  of  anatomical  authority  is  decidedly  in  £avor  of 
the  existence  of  radiating  fibres. 

Direct  Action  of  Light  upon  the  Iris, — The  variations  in  the  size  of  the  pupil  under 
different  physiological  conditions  are  effected  almost  exclusively  through  the  nervous 
system,  either  by  reflex  action  from  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light,  or  by  a  direct 
influence,  as  in  accommodation  for  distances ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  the  iris  will  respond  directly  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  Earless  noted,  in  sub- 
jects dead  of  various  diseases,  from  five  to  thirty  hours  after  death,  that  the  iris  con- 
tracted under  the  stimulus  of  light ;  and  he  justly  remarks  that  this  is  probably  due  to 
direct  action  upon  its  muscular  tissue,  and  that  it  is  not  reflex,  for  the  reason  that  the 
irritability  of  the  nerves  in  warm-blooded  animals  disappears  cert^ly  in  twenty  hours 
after  death.  The  experiments  of  Harless  were  made  upon  the  two  eyes,  one  being 
exposed  to  the  light,  while  the  other  was  closed.  The  contraction,  however,  took  place 
very  slowly,  requiring  an  exposure  of  several  hours.  This  mode  of  contraction  is  very 
different  from  the  action  of  the  iris  during  life,  but  it  is  precisely  like  the  contraction 
observed  after  division  of  the  motor  oculi  communis,  which  is  slow  and  gradual  and 
undoubtedly  depends  upon  the  direct  action  of  light  upon  the  muscular  fibres. 

Action  of  the  Nervous  System  upon  the  Iris, — This  subject,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
third  pair,  has  been  pretty  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  these 
nerves ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  again  in  detail  to  the  experiments  which  have 
already  been  cited.  The  reflex  phenomena  observed  are  sufficiently  distinct.  When  light 
is  admitted  to  the  retina,  the  pupil  contracts,  and  the  same  result  follows  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  optic  nerves.  When  the  third  pair  of  nerves  has  been  divided,  no  such 
reflex  phenomena  are  observed.  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  division  of  the  third  nerves 
in  the  lower  animals  or  their  paralysis  in  the  human  subject  produces  permanent  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  the  iris  responding,  only  in  the  slow  and  gradual  manner  already  indi- 
cated, to  the  direct  action  of  light. 
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Taking  all  the  experimental  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  certain  that  the  third  nerve 
has  an  important  inflacnce  upon  the  iris.  Filaments  from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  animate 
the  circular  fibres,  or  sphincter,  and  these  filaments  derive  their  power  from  the  third 
cranial  nerve.  If  this  nerve  be  divided,  the  iris  becomes  permanently  dilated  and  is  im- 
movable, except  that  it  responds  very  slowly  to  the  direct  action  of  light.  The  reflex 
action  by  which  the  pupil  is  contracted  under  the  stimulus  of  light  operates  through  the 
third  nerve,  and  no  such  action  can  take  place  after  this  nerve  has  been  divided.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  nervous  action  upon  the  sphincter 
of  the  pupil,  this  muscle  being  animated  exclusively  by  filaments  from  the  motor  oculi 
communis,  coming  through  the  ophthalmic  ganglion. 

We  admit,  with  most  modem  anatomists,  the  existence  of  radiating  muscular  fibres  in 
the  iris,  the  action  of  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  circular  fibres,  and  which  dilate  the 
pupil.  That  these  fibres  are  subjected  to  nervous  influence  is  rendered  certain  by  experi- 
ments upon  the  sympathetic  system. 

The  effects  of  division  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  have  been  treated  of  fully  in 
connection  with  the  general  functions  of  these  nerves.  It  will  be  suflScient  for  our  present 
purposes  to  state,  in  a  general  way,  the  influence  of  these  nerves  upon  the  movements  of 
the  iris.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  upon  the  pupil  is 
directly  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  third  pair,  the  former  presiding  over  the  radiating,  or 
dilating  muscular  fibres ;  and  the  only  question  to  determine  is  the  course  taken  by  the 
sympathetic  filaments  to  the  iris.  Experiments  on  the  infiuence  of  the  fifth  pair  upon  the 
pupil  have  been  somewhat  contradictory  in  different  animals.  In  rabbits,  section  of  this 
nerve  in  the  cranial  cavity  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  but  in  dogs  and  cats  the 
same  operation  produces  dilatation.  In  the  human  subject,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  this  point  by  direct  experiment ;  and  the  varying  results  obtained  in  observa- 
tions upon  different  animals  probably  depend  upon  differences  in  the  anatomical  relations 
of  the  nerves.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  which  ani- 
mate the  dilator  fibres  join  the  fifth  nerve  near  the  ganglion  of  Gasser  and  from  this 
nerve  pass  to  the  iris. 

There  seem  to  be  two  distinct  nerve-centres  corresponding  to  the  two  sets  of  nerves 
which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  iris.  One  of  these  centres  presides  over  the  reflex 
contractions  of  the  iris,  and  the  other  is  the  centre  of  origin  of  the  nervous  influence 
through  which  the  pupil  is  dilated. 

The  mechanism  of  reflex  contraction  of  the  iris  under  the  stimulus  of  light  is  suffi- 
ciently simple.  An  impression  is  made  upon  the  retina,  which  is  conveyed  by  the  optic 
nerves  to  the  centre  of  vision,  and,  in  obedience  to  this  impression,  the  sphincter  of  the 
iris  contracts.  If  the  optic  nerves  be  divided,  so  that  the  impression  cannot  be  conveyed 
to  the  centre,  or  if  we  divide  the  third  pair,  through  which  the  motor  stimulus  is  con- 
veyed to  the  muscular  fibres,  no  movements  of  the  iris  can  take  place.  The  centres 
which  preside  over  these  reflex  phenomena  are  situated  in  the  tubercula  quadrigemina. 
In  the.  remarkable  experiments  of  Flourens  upon  the  encephalic  centres,  it  was  shown 
that  the  iris  loses  its  mobility  after  destruction  of  the  tubercula.  This  fact  has  been 
repeatedly  confirmed  by  later  experimenters.  In  birds,  in  which  the  decussation  of  the 
optic  nerves  is  complete,  this  action  is  crossed,  destruction  of  the  tubercle  upon  one  side 
producing  immobility  of  the  iris  upon  the  opposite  side ;  but  in  man,  where  the  anatomi- 
cal relations  of  the  optic  nerves  upon  the  two  sides  are  more  complex,  the  crossed  action 
is  probably  not  so  complete.  In  man,  the  axes  of  both  eyes  are  habitually  brought 
to  bear  upon  objects,  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  physiological  unity  in  the 
action  of  the  two  eyes  in  ordinary  vision.  We  also  observe  that,  when  one  eye  only 
is  exposed  to  light,  the  pupil  becoming  contracted  under  this  stimulus,  the  pupil  of 
the  other  eye  also  contracts.  There  is,  indeed,  a  direct  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  which  is  exposed  to  the  light,  and  an  indirect,  wr  "i 
sual  ^^  movement  of  the  iris  upon  the  opposite  side.    The  consensual  contraotfOB  Oi 
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about  {  of  a  second  later  than  the  direct  action,  and  f  be  consensual  dOatation,  about  ^ 
of  a  second  later.     (Donders.) 

Budge  and  Waller  have  shown  that  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  which  produce 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  take  their  origin  from  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  spinal  cord,  between 
the  sixth  cervical  and  the  second  thoracic  nerves,  is  situated  the  inferior  cilio-spinal 
centre.  When  the  spinal  cord  is  stimulated  in  this  situation,  both  pupils  become  dilated. 
If  the  cord  be  divided  longitudinally  and  the  two  halves  be  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  glass  plate,  stimulation  of  the  right  half  produces  dilatation  of  the  right  pupil,  and  vice 
versa.  This  does  not  occur  when  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  has  been  divided.  In 
addition  to  the  inferior  cilio-spinal  centre,  there  is  a  superior  centre,  which  is  in  com- 
munication with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  and  is  situated  near  the  sublingual  nerve. 
The  influence  of  this  centre  over  the  pupil  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  direct  stimulation, 
because  it  is  too  near  the  origin  of  the  fifth,  irritation  of  which  has  an  influence  over  the 
iris ;  but  it  is  shown  by  division  of  its  fllaments  of  communication  with  the  iris. 

Section  and  galvanization  of  the  different  nerves  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
iris  have  a  certain  influence  upon  its  vascularity ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  thought  that 
contraction  is  in  a  measure  due  to  congestion  of  its  vessels,  and  dilatation,  to  an  opposite 
condition.  This  vie\^  is  adopted  by  some  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  radi- 
ating muscular  fibres  of  the  iris.  Assuming  that  the  size  of  the  pupil  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  aflfected  by  the  condition  of  the  vessels,  it  is  evident  that  the  more  extensive  move- 
ments of  the  iris  are  due  mainly  to  muscular  action.  It  has  been  also  shown  that  the 
changes  in  the  iris  produced  by  injection  of  its  vessels  are  not  to  be  compared  in  their 
extent  with  its  physiological  movements.  The  changes  in  vascularity  produced  by  divid- 
ing or  galvanizing  the  sympathetic  do  not  difier  from  the  phenomena  noted  in  experi- 
ments upon  other  portions  of  the  sympathetic  system. 

Accommodation  of  the  Eye  to  Vision  at  Different  Distances. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  eye  is  a^usted  for  distinct  vision  at  different  distances 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  points  connected  with  the  physiology  of  the 
sight.  At  the  present  day,  this  point  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  settled,  particularly 
since  the  variations  in  the  thickness  and  the  curvatures  of  the  crystalline  lens  have  been 
so  accurately  measured  by  Helmholtz.  We  shall  have  littie  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
various  theories  of  accommodation  advanced  by  the  older  physiologists,  except  to  indicate, 
in  a  very  general  way,  the  most  plausible  views  that  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time 
by  physiological  writers.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  note  certain  physical  laws  and  their 
application  to  the  eye,  which  show  the  necessity  for  accommodation. 

Supposing  the  eye  to  be  adapted  to  vision  at  an  infinite  distance,  in  which  the  rays 
from  an  object,  as  they  strike  the  cornea,  are  practically  parallel,  it  is  evident  that  the 
foci  of  the  rays,  as  they  form  a  distinct  image  upon  the  retina,  are  all  situated  at  the 
proper  plane.  Under  these  conditions,  in  a  perfectly  normal  eye,  the  image,  appreciated 
by  the  individual  or  seen  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  is  perfectly  clear  and  distinct. 
If  the  foci  be  situated  in  front  of  the  retina,  the  rays,  instead  of  coming  to  a  focus  upon  a 
point  in  the  retina,  will  cross,  and,  from  their  diffusion  or  dispersion,  will  produce  indis- 
tinct vision.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  distinct  point  is  not  perceived,  but  every  point 
in  the  image  is  surrounded  by  an  indistinct  circle.  These  are  called  *'  circles  of  diffusion." 
If,  now,  the  eye,  adjusted  for  vision  at  an  infinite  distance,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  & 
near  object,  the  rays  from  which  are  divergent  as  they  strike  the  cornea,  the  image  will 
be  no  longer  distinct,  but  will  be  obscured  by  circles  of  diffusion.  It  is  the  a^ustment  by 
which  these  circles  of  diffusion  are  removed  that  constitutes  accommodation.  This  feet 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Helmholtz  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  "  If  the  eye  be 
a^'usted  to  the  observation  of  an  object  placed  at  a  certain  distance,  it  is  found  that  the 
image  of  a  flame,  placed  at  the  same  distance,  is  produced  with  perfect  distinctness  upon 
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the  retina,  and,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  illaminated  plane  of  the  image,  the  vessels  and 
the  other  anatomical  details  of  the  retina  are  seen  with  equal  distinctness.  But,  when 
the  flame  is  brought  considerably  nearer,  its  image  becomes  confused,  while  the  details 
of  the  structure  of  the  retina  remain  perfectly  distinct." 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  certain  condition  of  the  eyes  adapted  to  vision  at  an  infi- 
nite distance,  and  that,  for  the  distinct  perception  of  near  objects,  the  transparent  media 
roust  be  so  altered  in  their  arrangement  or  in  the  curvatures  of  their  surfaces,  that  the 
refraction  will  be  greater ;  for,  without  this,  the  rays  would  be  brought  to  a  focus  be- 
yond the  retina. 

The  changes  in  the  eye  by  which  accommodation  is  effected  are  now  known  to  con- 
sist mainly  in  an  increased  convexity  of  the  lens  for  near  objects ;  and  the  only  points  in 
dispute  are  a  few  unimportant  details  in  the  mechanism  of  this  action.  The  simple  facts 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  studying  this  question  are  the  following: 

When  the  eye  is  accommodated  to  vision  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  parts  are  passive. 

In  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  for  near  objects,  the  convexities  of  the  lens  are  increased 
by  muscular  action. 

In  accommodation  for  near  objects,  the  pupil  is  contracted ;  but  this  action  is  merely 
accessory  and  is  not  essential. 

The  ordinary  range  of  accommodation  varies  between  a  distance  of  about  five  inches 
and  infinity. 

Changes  in  the  Crystalline  Lens  in  Aceommodatian. — It  is  important  to  determine 
first  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  changes  of  the  lens  in  accommodation ;  and,  by  the 
ingenious  experiments  of  the  German  physiologists,  particularly  those  of  Helmholtz, 
these  changes  have  been  accurately  measured  in  the  living  subject.  As  the  general  result 
of  these  measurements,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  lens  becomes  increased  in  thickness 
in  accommodation  for  near  objects,  chiefly  by  an  increase  in  its  anterior  curvature,  by 
which  this  surface  of  the  lens  is  made  to  project  toward  the  cornea.  As  the  iris  is  in 
contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  this  membrane  is  made  to  project  in  the  act 
of  accommodation.  The  posterior  curvature  of  the  lens  is  also  increased,  but  this  is  slight 
as  compared  with  the  increase  of  the  curvature  of  its  anterior  surface.  The  distance 
between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  the  cornea  is  not  sensibly  altered.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  minutely  the  methods  employed  in  making  these  calculations, 
and  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  state  that  it  is  done  by  accurately  measuring  the 
comparative  size  of  images  formed  by  reflection  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens. 
The  results  obtained  by  Helmholtz  in  observations  upon  three  different  persons  are  as 
follows : 


Peraons  examined. 

Radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surfccc 
of  the  lens. 

Displacement  of  the  pupil  in  accommodation 
for  near  objects. 

Distant  vision.                 Near  vision. 

0-4641  of  an  inch.  '  0-3354  of  an  inch. 
0-3432         "              0-2701         " 
0-4056         "            1 

0.  H. 
B.  P. 
J.  II. 

()0140  of  an  inch. 
00172 

The  mechanism  of  the  changes  in  the  thickness  and  in  the  curvatures  of  the  lens  in 
accommodation  can  only  be  understood  by  keeping  clearly  in  mind  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  lens  itself  and  its  anatomical  relations.  In  situ,  in  what  has  been  called  tho 
indolent  state  of  the  eye,  the  lens  is  adjusted  to  vision  at  an  infinite  distanoe  and  \ 
tened  by  the  tension  of  its  suspensory  ligament.  After  death,  indeed,  it  is  it  iMVi 
duce  changes  in  it^  form  by  applying  traction  to  the  zone  of  Zinn.    Ifir^r 
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now,  the  exact  relations  of  the  snspensorj  ligament,  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  lens,  and 
keep  in  mind  the  tension  within  the  glohe,  it  is  evident  that,  w^hen  the  ciliary  muscle  is  in 
repose,  the  capsole  will  compress  the  lens,  increasing  its  diameter  and  diminishing  its 
convexity.  It  is  in  this  condition  that  the  eye  is  adapted  to  vision  at  an  infinite  distance. 
It  is  evident,  also,  that  very  slight  changes  in  the  convexity  of  the  lens  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  range  of  accommodation  reqaired.  If  we  fix  with  the  eye  any  near  object  we  are 
conscious  of  an  efibrt,  and  the  prolonged  vision  of  near  objects  produces  a  sense  of  fatigue. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  very  familiar  experiment  of  looking  at  a  distant  object 
through  a  gauze.  When  the  object  is  seen  distinctly,  the  gauze  is  scarcely  perceived ; 
but  by  an  efibrt  we  can  bring  the  eye  to  see  the  meshes  of  the  gauze  distinctly,  when  the 
impression  of  the  distant  object  is  either  lost  or  becomes  very  indistinct. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  theoretically 
and  by  studying  the  efi'ects  produced  upon  the  lens.  This  muscle,  it  will  be  remembered, 
arises  from  the  circular  line  of  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  which  is  nndonbtedly 
its  fixed  point,  passes  backward,  and  is  lost  in  the  tissue  of  the  choroid,  extending  as  far 
back  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  retina.  Most  of  the  fibres  pass  directly  backward,  bat 
some  become  circular  or  spiral.  When  this  muscle  contracts,  the  choroid  is  drawn  for- 
ward, with,  probably,  a  slightly  spiral  motion  of  the  lens,  the  contents  of  the  globe  situ- 
ated posterior  to  the  lens  are  compressed,  and  the  suspensory  ligament  is  relaxed.  The 
lens  itself,  the  compressing  and  flattening  action  of  the  suspensory  ligament  being  dimin- 
ished, becomes  thicker  and  more  convex,  by  virtue  of  its  own  elasticity,  in  the  same  way 
that  it  becomes  thicker  after  death  when  the  tension  of  the  ligament  is  artificially  dimin- 
ished. 


Fig.  iSS.Seetion  of  the  Uns,  ete.y  showing  the  mechanUm  <^  aeeammodation.    (Pick.) 
The  left  Bide  of  the  fleure  (F)  shows  the  lens  adapted  to  yision  at  Infinite  distances ;  the  riffht  side  of  the  tgvrtUf) 
shows  the  lens  adapt«d  to  the  vision  of  near  objects,  the  dUary  muscle  being  contracted  and  the  aaspenaory  l^jt- 
ment  of  the  lens  consequently  relaxed. 


This  is,  in  brief,  the  mechanism  of  accommodation.  Near  objects  are  seen  distinctly 
by  a  voluntary  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  action  of  which  is  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  vision  with  exquisite  nicety.  In  early  life,  the  lens  is  soft  and  elastic, 
and  the  accommodating  power  is  at  its  maximum ;  but  in  old  age  the  lens  becomes  flat- 
tened,  harder,  and  less  elastic,  and  the  power  of  accommodation  is  necessarily  diminished. 

Changes  in  the  Iru  in  Accommodation, — The  size  of  the  pupil  is  sensibly  diminished 
in  accommodation  of  the  eye  for  near  objects.  Although  the  movements  of  the  iris  are 
directly  associated  with  the  muscular  effort  by  which  the  form  of  the  lens  is  modified, 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  not  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  accommodation. 
Helmholtz  cites  a  case  in  which  the  iris  was  completely  paralyzed,  the  power  of  accom- 
modation remaining  perfect ;  and  he  mentions  another  case,  reported  by  Von  Qraefe,  in 
which  accommodation  was  not  disturbed  after  loss  of  the  entire  iris. 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the  pupil  contracts  when  the  eyes  are  made  to 
converge  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  animated  by  the  third  pair  of  nerves ;  and  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  convergence  of  the  ejes  always  occurs  in  looking  at  very  near  objects.  It 
becomes  a  question,  then,  whether  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  accommodation  for  near 
objects  be  associated  with  the  action  of  the  third  nerves,  or  with  filaments  from  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion,  which  sapplies  the  nervous  influence  to  the  ciliary  muscle.  This 
seems  to  have  been  definitively  settled  by  Donders,  who  demonstrated  two  important 
points:  First,  that  increased  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  without  change  of  accommo- 
dation makes  the  pupil  contract,  as  is  easily  proven  by  simple  experiments  with  prismatic 
glasses.  Second,  that  when  accommodation  is  effected  without  conver^ng  the  visual 
axes,  *'  each  stronger  tension  is  combined  with  contraction  of  the  pupil.^^ 

The  action  of  the  iris,  as  is  evident  from  the  facts  just  stated,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
under  the  control  of  the  will ;  but  it  cannot  be  disassociated,  first,  from  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  muscles  which  converge  the  visual  axes,  and  second,  from  the  action  of  the 
ciliary  muscle.  Bonders  states  that,  by  alternating  the  accommodation  for  a  remote  and 
a  near  object,  he  could  voluntarily  contract  and  dilate  the  pupil  more  than  thirty  times 
in  the  minute.  Brown-S^quard,  in  discussing  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  iris,  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  **  the  pu[)il  could  be  contracted  or  dilated  without  changing  the 
position  of  the  eye  or  making  an  effort  of  adaptation  for  a  long  or  a  short  distance.^' 
As  a  farther  evidence  of  the  connection  of  accommodation  with  muscular  action,  cases 
are  cited  in  works  on  ophthalmology,  in  which  there  is  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  mus- 
cle as  well  as  coses  in  which  the  act  of  accommodation  is  painful. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  connected  with  accommodation  is  observed  in  looking  at 
a  near  object  through  a  very  small  orifice,  like  a  pinhole.  The  shortest  distance  at 
which  we  can  see  a  small  object  distinctly  is  about  five  inches ;  but,  if  we  look  at  the 
same  object  through  a  pinhole  in  a  card,  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  about 
one  inch,  and  it  then  appears  considerably  magnified.  In  this  experiment,  the  card  serves 
as  a  diaphragm  with  a  very  small  opening,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  lens  only  is  used  ; 
and  the  apparent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  object  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  its  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  is  many  ^mes  less  than  the  distance  at  which  distinct  vision  is  possible 
under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is  well  known  that  myopic  persons,  by  being  able  to  bring 
the  eye  nearer  to  objects  than  is  possible  in  ordinary  vision,  can  see  minute  details  with 
extraordinary  distinctness. 

Erect  Impressions  produced  by  Images  inverted  upon  the  lietina. 

If  we  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of 
images  upon  the  retina  and  the  physiological  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  optical 
apparatus,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  the  action  of  both  eyes,  as  contrasted  with  the 
action  of  one,  in  normal  vision,  without  discussing  fully  the  multitude  of  curious  observa- 
tions made  with  the  stereoscope ;  and  we  can  readily  comprehend  the  action  of  muscles  by 
which  the  axis  of  vision  is  directed  toward  different  objects,  without  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  abstruse  mathematical  calculations  with  regard  to  the  exact  centre  of  rotation,  the 
law  of  torsions,  and  other  points  connected  with  physiological  optics.  These  are  ques-^ 
tions,  however,  of  great  interest  to  ophthalmologists  and  are  fully  d'lscussed  in  elaborate 
special  treatises. 

We  shall  allude  briefly,  in  this  connection,  to  a  question  which  has  long  engaged  the 
attention  of  physiolofinsts,  and  one  which,  we  cannot  but  think,  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  nmch  unprofitable  speculation.  It  is  a  matter  of  positive  demonstration  that  the 
images  of  objects  seen  are  inverted  as  they  appear  upon  the  retina.  Why  is  it,  however, 
that  objects  are  appreciated  as  erect,  when  their  images  are  thus  inverted  ?  With  a 
knowled;;e  of  the  fact  that  the  appreciation  of  impressions  made  upon  the  nerves  of 
special  sense  is  capable  of  education  and  is  corrected  by  experience,  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this  point.  We  appreciate  with  accu- 
racy the  density  of  objects,  the  direction  of  sounds,  differences  in  musical  tones,  the. 
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taste  of  sapid  substances,  odors,  etc.,  as  the  result,  to  a  great  degree,  of  education.  In 
the  same  way,  probably,  we  acquire  the  power  of  noting  the  position  of  objects  in  vision; 
but  even  this  supposition  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  direct  vision  by 
means  of  inverted  images.  The  following  paragraph,  quoted  from  Giraud-Teulon,  is  a 
simple  expression  of  facts  and  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  elaborate  theoretical  explana- 
tions made  by  many  of  the  earlier  writers : 

"  If  the  objects  seen  mark  their  image  upon  the  retina,  each  one  in  a  proper  second- 
ary axis ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  retina  appreciates  these,  independently  of  ounehet, 
in  these  same  secondary  axes,  which  all  cross  at  the  same  point,  it  is  evident  that  an 
exact  or  erect  sensation,  as  well  as  the  object  which  produces  it,  should  necessarily  corre- 
spond to  an  inverted  or  reversed  image.  But  it  is  neither  habit,  education,  nor  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  sense  of  touch,  that  enables  us,  as  it  is  said,  to  see  objects  erect 
by  means  of  reversed  images.  The  retina  sees  or  localizes  objects  where  they  are  ;  that  is 
what  we  call  '  erect.'     If  the  picture  be  reversed,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  geometry." 

In  discussing  the  same  question,  Ilelmholtz  says  that  *^  our  natural  consciousness  is 
completely  ignorant  even  of  the  existence  of  the  retina  and  of  the  formation  of  images: 
how  should  it  know  any  thing  of  tlie  position  of  images  formed  upon  it?  " 

Jiinocxdar  Vision. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  and  its  action  as  an  optical  instm- 
ment,  in  simple,  or  monocular  vision.    It  is  evident,  however,  that  we  habitually  use  both 
eyes,  and  that  their  axes  are  practically  parallel  in  looking  at  distant  objects  and  are  con- 
verged when  objects  are  approached  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  we  have  distinct  vision. 
In  fact,  an  imago  is  formed  simultaneously  upon  the  retina  of  each  eye,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less appreciated  as  a  unit.     If  the  axis  of  one  eye  be  slightly  deviated  by  pressure  upon 
the  globe,  so  that  the  images  are  not  formed  upon  corresponding  points  upon  the  retina 
of  eacli  eye,  our  vis»ion  is  more  or  less  indistinct  and  is  double.     In  strabismus,  when  this 
condition  is  recent,  temporary,  or  periodical,  as  in  recent  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  exter- 
nal rectus  muscle,  when  both  eyes  are  normal,  there  is  double  vision.     When  the  strabis- 
mus is  permanent  and  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  double  vision  may  not  be  observed, 
unless  the  subject  direct  the  attention  strongly  to  this  point.     As  it  is  usual,  in  snch 
cases,  for  one  eye  to  bo  much  superior  to  the  other  in  acuteness  of  vision,  an  object  is 
fixed  with  the  better  eye,  and  its  image  is  formed  upon  the  fovea.     The  image  formed 
upon  the  retina  of  the  other  eye  is  indistinct,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  habitually  disre- 
garded ;  so  that,  practically,  the  subject  uses  but  one  eye,  and  presents  the  errors  of 
appreciation  which  attend  monocular  vision,  such  as  a  want  of  accurate  estimation  of 
the  solidity  and  distance  of  objects.     It  is  stated  as  the  rule  that,  when  strabismus  of 
long  standing  is  remedied,  as  far  as  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  concerned,  by  an  operation, 
binocular  vision  is  not  restored  ;  but  the  experiments  necessary  to  the  accurate  determi- 
nation of  this  point  are  exceedingly  delicate  and  must  be  made  with  great  care.     Thisia 
explained  upon  the  supposition  that  the  functional  power  of  the  retina  of  the  affected 
•eye  has  been  gradually  and  irrecoverably  lost  from  disuse.     In  normal  binocular  vision, 
the  images  are  formed  upon  the  fovea  centralis  of  each  eye ;  that  is,  upon  corresponding 
points,  which  are,  for  each  eye,  the  centres  of  distinct  vision. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speculate  with  regard  to  the  reason  why  two  images,  one 
upon  each  retina,  convey  the  impression  of  a  single  object.  We  appreciate  a  sound  with 
both  ears ;  the  impression  of  a  single  object  is  received  by  the  sensory  nerves  of  two  or 
more  fingers ;  the  olfactory  nerves  upon  the  two  sides  are  simultaneously  concerned  in 
olfaction ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  when  we  look  at  a  single  object  with  both  eyes,  the 
brain  appreciates  a  single  image.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  concurrence  of  both 
eyes  is  necessary  to  the  exact  appreciation  of  distance  and  form  ;  and,  when  the  two  images 
^re  formed  upon  corresponding  points,  the  brain  receives  a  correct  impression  of  a  single 
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object.  When  our  vision  is  perfectly  normal,  the  sensation  of  the  situation  of  any  single 
object  is  referred  to  one  and  tlie  same  point ;  and  we  cannot  receive  the  impression  of  a 
double  image  unless  the  conditions  of  vision  be  abnormal. 

Corresponding  Points, — While  it  requires  no  argument,  after  the  statements  wo  have 
just  made,  to  show  that  an  image  must  bo  formed  upon  the  fovea  of  each  eye  in  order 
to  produce  the  effect  of  a  single  object,  it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is 
necessary  that  the  correspondence  of  points  be  carried  out  in  the  retina.  This  leads  to 
considerations  of  very  great  interest  and  importance.  It  is  almost  certain  that,  for  abso- 
lutely perfect,  single  vision  with  the  two  eyes,  the  impressions  must  be  made  upon  ex- 
actly corresponding  points,  even  to  the  ultimate  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina.  We 
may  suppose,  indeed,  that  each  rod  and  each  cone  of  one  eye  has  its  corresponding  rod 
and  cone  in  the  other,  situated  at  exactly  the  same  distance  in  corresponding  directions 
from  the  visual  axis.  When  tiie  two  images  of  an  object  are  formed  upon  these  correspond- 
ing points,  they  appear  as  one ;  but,  when  the  images  do  not  correspond,  the  impression 
is  as  though  the  images  were  formed  upon  different  points  in  one  retina,  and,  of  neces- 
sity, they  appear  double. 

The  effect  of  a  slight  deviation  from  the  corresponding  points  may  be  ilhistrated  by 
the  following  experiment :  We  fix  a  small  object,  like  a  lead-pencil,  held  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  inches,  with  the  eyes,  and  see  it  distinctly  as  a  single  object ;  we  hold  in  the  same 
line,  a  few  inches  farther  removed,  another  small  object ;  when  the  first  is  seen  distinctly, 
the  second  appears  double  ;  we  fix  the  second  with  the  eyes,  and  the  first  appears  double. 
It  is  evident  here,  that,  when  the  axes  of  the  eyes  bear  upon  one  of  these  objects,  the 
images  of  the  other  must  be  formed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  corresponding  retinal 
points. 

The  Horopter. — The  above-mentioned  experiment  enables  us  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion of  the  horopter.  If  we  fix  both  eyes  upon  any  object  directly  in  front  and  keep 
them  in  this  position,  a  similar  object  moved  to  one  side  or  the  other,  within  a  certain 
area,  may  be  seen  without  any  change  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  vision  ;  but  the  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  at  which  we  have  single  vision  of  this  second  object  is  fixed,  and,  at 
any  other  distance,  the  object  appears  double.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that,  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  eye,  the  images  are  formed  upon  corresponding  points  in  the  retina; 
but,  at  a  shorter  or  longer  distance,  this  cannot  occur.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  there 
are  corresponding  points  throughout  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  retina,  as  well  as  in  the 
fovea  centralis.  By  these  experiments,  the  following  facts  have  been  ascertainc^l :  With 
both  eyes  fixed  up<m  an  object,  another  object  moved  to  (me  side  or  the  other  can  be 
distinctly  seen  only  when  it  is  carried  in  a  certain  curved  line.  On  either  side  of  this  lino, 
tlie  object  api)ears  double.  This  lino,  or  area,  for  the  line  may  have  any  direction,  is 
called  the  horopter.  It  was  supi)osed  at  one  time  to  be  a  regular  curve,  a  portion  of  a 
circle  drawn  through  the  fixed  point  and  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  rays  of  light  in 
each  eye.  Although  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  line  varies  somewhat  from  a  regular 
curve,  and  also  varies  in  difiorent  meridians,  this  is  due  to  differences  in  refracticm,  etc., 
and  the  principle  is  not  altered. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  education  and  habit  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  cor- 
rection of  visual  iniprtssions  and  the  just  appreciation  of  the  size,  form,  and  distance  of 
objects.  If  we  may  credit  the  account  of  the  remarkable  case  of  Caspar  Ilauser.  who  is 
said  to  have  been  kept  in  total  darkness  and  seclusion,  from  the  age  of  five  months  until 
he  was  nearly  seventeen  years  old,  the  appreciaticm  of  size,  form,  and  distance  is  ac.ipiired 
by  correcting  an<l  supplementing  the  sense  of  sight  by  experienco,  oven  in  binocular  vision. 
This  boy  at  first  had  no  idea  of  the  form  of  objects,  or  of  distance,  until  he  had  learned 
by  touch,  by  walking,  etc.,  that  certain  objects  were  round,  others  sijuare,  and  had  actually 
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trarersed  tlio  distance  from  one  object  to  another.  At  first,  all  oltjects  appeared  tu  b<j, 
it  were^  paiDted  upon  a  screen.  Such  paint^i  tis  these  it  would  be  iiupossiliie  fcM*  fis  to 
accarately  observe  in  infants;  but  \vc  have  all  seen  yonnj;;  children  grasp  at  rem4»te 
objects,  a(>pareotly  under  tlie  impression  that  they  were  within  reach.  It  must  l>e  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  case  of  Uasjier  lIiiuKcr  is  ratfier  iiuletinitv;  but  it  is  rertoin 
that,  even  in  the  adultj  education  and  habit  enable  us  tu  greatly  improve  the  facultv  af 
eatimuting  diatanceB. 

The  important  questiond  for  us  now  to  determine  relate  to  the  differences  betvreen 
monoealar  and  binocular  vision  in  the  adult.  We  may  see  an  object  difitinctlr  with 
one  eye ;  but  are  wo  able,  from  an  image  made  upon  one  retina,  to  appreciate  all  Iti 
dim  en  scions  and  it!*  exact  locality  ? 

Accurate  obsiTvations  bearing  upon  this  quejstion  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  llitt 
monoetdar  virion  ^  incomplete  and  inaccurate,  uud  that  it  is  only  when  two  imag<^  an> 
formed,  i>ne  upon  eiicli  retina,  that  vision  is  pi^rfect.  We  ctmnot  better  tlludtnite  the 
truth  of  this  proposition  and  the  exact  condition  of  our  positive  knowledge  upon  this 
important  point,  than  by  quotinjj  in  full  the  facts  and  arguments  advanced  1>y  Gtraud- 
Tenlon : 

'^  Monocular  vision  only  indicates  to  us  immediately  tisual  directi&n^  and  not  precise 
locality.  At  wliatevcr  distance  a  luminous  point  muy  be  situated  in  the  line  of  dtridcUoix, 
it  forms  iti*  imtige  upon  tlte  same  point  in  thL^  retina. 

•■^lu  the  physiological  action  of  a  single  eye,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  idea  of  tb«  dU- 
tanc3  of  a  point  in  a  definite  direction,  we  have  only  the  following  elements: 

"  1.  The  consciousness  of  an  eflbrt  of  accommodation. 

"2,  Our  own  movement  in  its  relations  to  tlie  point  observed, 

"  3.  Facts  brought  to  bear  from  recollection^  education,  our  acquired  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  form  and  size  of  oiijocts :  in  a  word,  experience. 

"  4,  The  getimetric  perspective  of  form  and  position. 

**5.  At-rial  perspective. 

*^A11  these  are  elements  wanting  in  xircciaion  and  leaving  the  problem  wit  hoot  a 
decisive  solution. 

**  And,  indeed  r 

**  We  place  before  one  of  onr  eyes,  the  other  being  closed,  the  excavated  mould  of  J 
medallion :  we  do  not  hesitate,  after  a  few  seconds,  to  mistake  it  for  the  relief  of  tb# 
medallion.     This  illusion  ceasea  at  the  instant  tliat  both  eyes  are  opened. 

"  Or  again : 

**  A  miniature,  a  photc^aph,  a  picture,  prwUices  for  a  single  eye  a  perfect  illi 
but,  if  both  eyes  bo  open,  tljo  picture  becomes  fat,  the  prominences  and  the  depi 
are  elificed. 

*^  We  may  repeat  the  following  exf»enment  described  by  Malebrancbe:  'Saypond  ty 
a  thread  a  ring,  the  opening  of  which  is  not  directed  toward  ns ;  step  back  two  or 
paces;  take  in  the  hand  a  stick  curved  at  the  end  ;  then,  closing  one  eve  with  the 
endeavor  to  insert  the  curved  end  of  the  f^ticlc  wiibin  the  ring,  and  we  shall  be  sui 
at  beini:  nnable  to  do  in  a  hundred  trials  what  we  j^bouhl  believe  to  l»e  very  ea*y. 
indeed,  we  abandon  the  stick  and  endeavor  to  pass  one  of  the  fingers  through  tltc  fit 
we  shall  experience  a  certnin  amount  of  difficulty,  although  it  is  very  near.    TJjts  dii 
culty  ceases  at  the  instant  that  both  eyes  are  opened.' 

*^  As  regards  precision,  exactitude  of  information  concerning  tlie  relative  dh 
of  objects,  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  of  the  third  dimension  or  of  drptK  thtre  is  tfcrti 
notable  difference  between  binocular  vision  and  that  which  is  obtain^  by  means  of  ^ 
eye  alone." 

It  is  evident  tbat  an  accurate  idea  of  tlie  distance  of  near  objects  cannot  be  ol^t- 
except  by  the  use  of  both  eyes,  and  this  fiict  will  explain^  in  p*"^  ^*  error*  of  n 
lar  vision,  when  we  look  with  one  eye  upon  objects  ill  relief ;  for,  under  theae  conamous 
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we  cannot  determine  with  accnracj  wliethcr  the  points  in  relief  be  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  eye  than  the  plane  surface.  This  will  not  fully  explain,  however,  the  idea  of 
solidity  of  objects  which  we  obtain  by  the  use  of  both  eyes ;  for  the  estimation  of  dis- 
tance is  obtained  by  bringing  the  axes  of  both  eyes  to  bear  upon  a  single  object,  be  it 
near  or  remote.  The  fact  ifs  as  was  distinctly  stated  by  Galen,  in  the  second  century 
that,  when  we  look  at  any  solid  object  not  so  far  removed  as  to  render  the  visual  axes, 
practically  parallel,  we  see  with  the  right  eye  a  portion  of  the  surface  which  is  not  seen 
with  the  left  eye,  and  vice  versa.  The  two  impressions,  therefore,  are  not  identical  for 
each  retina ;  the  image  upon  tlie  left  retina  including  a  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the 
object  not  seen  by  the  right  eye,  the  right  image  in  the  same  way  including  a  portion  of 
the  right  surface  not  seen  by  the  left  eye.  These  slightly  disshnilar  inii)ressions  are 
fused,  as  it  were,  produce  the  impression  of  a  single  image,  when  vision  is  perfectly 
normal,  and  this  gives  the  idea  of  relief  or  solidity,  enabling  us  to  appreciate  exactly  the 
form  of  objects,  when  they  are  not  too  remote. 

The  fact  just  stated  is  of  course  a  mathematical  necessity  in  binocular  vision  for  near 
objects ;  but  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  fusion  of  two  dissimilar  images  and  the  con- 
sequent formation  of  a  single  image  giving  the  impression  of  solidity  was  made  by  the 
invention  of  the  stereoscope,  by  Wheatstone.  The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  very 
simple.  Two  pictures  are  made,  representing  a  solid  object,  one  viewed  slightly  from 
the  right  side,  and  the  other,  slightly  from  the  left,  so  as  to  imitate  the  difterences  in 
the  images  formed  upon  the  two  retinae.  These  pictures  are  so  placed  in  a  box  that  the 
image  of  one  is  formed  upon  the  right  retina,  and  the  other,  upon  the  left.  When  these 
conditions  are  accurately  fulfilled,  we  see  but  a  single  image,  and  this  conveys  to  the 
mind  the  perfect  illusion  of  a  solid  object.  Experiments  with  the  stereoscope  are  so 
familiar  that  they  need  hardly  be  dwelt  upon.  With  most  persons,  an  apparatus  is 
necessary  to  shut  off  disturbing  visual  impressions ;  but  some  individuals  are  able  to 
fuse  two  images  in  this  way,  placed  in  proper  position,  without  the  aid  of  an  instrument, 
by  a  simple  effort  of  the  will. 

The  invention  of  the  stereoscope  has  led  to  many  curious  and  interesting  experiments, 
especially  since  the  art  of  photography  has  enabled  us  to  produce  pictures  in  any  position 
with  absolute  accuracy  ;  but  a  simple  statement  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  instru- 
ment is  constructed  illustrates  the  mechanism  of  binocular  vision  in  the  appreciation  of 
the  form  of  objects.  Experience,  the  aid  of  the  sense  of  touch,  etc.,  enable  persons  with 
but  one  eye  to  get  a  notion  of  form,  but  the  impressions  are  never  entirely  accurate  in 
this  regard,  although,  from  habit,  this  defect  occasions  little  or  no  inconvenience.  A 
striking  illustration  of  these  points  is  afforded  by  the  binocular  microscope,  which, 
especially  with  low  magnifying  powers,  produces  a  startling  impression  of  relief.     • 

As  we  have  just  remarked,  the  stereoscope  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  eye  in  the  appreciation  of  the  form  of  objects ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  a  theory  has  been  proposed,  and  is  adopted  by  some  writers,  that  we  obtain  an  idea 
of  form  by  rapidly  and  insensibly  directing  the  eyes  successively  toward  different  points 
on  the  surface  of  objects.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  eye  can  make  these  rapid 
movements,  but  the  question  is  definitively  settled  by  a  very  simple  fact  demonstrated 
by  Dove,  Ilelmholtz,  and  others.  In  an  article  on  visual  perception,  by  Helmholtz,  it  is 
stated  that  stereoscopic  effect  is  recopmized  when  two  pictures  are  seen  illuminated  by 
an  electric  spark,  the  duration  of  which  does  not  amount  to  the  four-thousandth  part  of 
a  second,  so  short,  indeed,  that  a  falling  body  appears  absolutely  motionless.  Under 
these  conditions,  displacement  of  the  line  of  vision  would  seem  to  be  impossible. 

We  shall  conclude  our  discussion  of  binocular  vision  and  the  stereoscope  with  a  brief 
account  of  some  experiments  upon  the  binocular  fusion  of  colors,  which  are  very  curious, 
although  they  have  no  very  important  bearing  upon  the  physiology  of  the  eye  in  ordinary 
vision.  Though  an  opposite  opinion  is  held  by  some  experimenters,  Helmholtz,  with 
many  others,  states  that,  when  one  color  is  seen  with  one  eye  and  another  color  with  the 
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other  eye,  in  the  stereoscopei  the  impressbn  is  not  of  a  single  color  resulting  from 
combmatioQ  of  the  two.  It  is  trae  that  there  ia  an  imperfect  mingling  of  the  two  oolura, 
but  this  i«  very  different  from  tiie  resulting  color  prodneed  by  tlie  actaaJ  fn^ion  of  \hc 
two.  There  is,  in  othur  words,  a  sort  of  eonfusiion  of  color!*,  without  the  coojplete  ctmi- 
bination  with  whidi  we  are  thmiliar  in  ordinary  experiments.  One  additional  point  of 
interest^  however,  is  that  the  binocular  fusiion  of  two  pictares,  unequally  illuminate*!  or 
of  different  colors,  produces  a  single  image  of  a  peculiar  Injure,  even  when  both  sofCicet 
are  dull.  This  may  bo  very  strikingly  shonn  by  making  a  btereoscopic  combinatioci  of 
images  of  crystals,  one  with  black  lines  on  a  while  ground,  and  the  other  with  white  Imei 
OD  a  black  ground.  The  resulting  image  Las  then  the  appearance  of  dark,  bnlllant  crrs- 
tals,  like  graphite. 

Duration  of  Xuminous  Impressions, 

The  time  necessary  tor  vision  is  exceedingly  sliort ;  so  short,  indeed,  that  It 
passes  our  powers  of  comprelicnsion.  Taking  advantage  of  the  very  delicate  melhodt  0f  "^ 
chronoraetric  observations  now  employed  by  physicists,  it  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Kood, 
of  New  York,  that  the  letters  un  a  ]irinted  page  are  distinctly  tf^tfi-n  -w  hen  illmninntcd  by 
an  electric  spark,  the  duration  of  which  was  measured  and  found  to  be  not  more  than 
forty  billioiitljs  of  anecoud.  Inasmuch  as  the  waves  of  light  strike  the  eye  at  tlje  rate  of 
over  rtvc  Imndred  millkms  of  millions  in  a  second,  it  is  evident  that,  even  in  the  period 
indicatt'd  by  Frotl  Rood,  an  immense  number  of  waves  have  time  to  impinge  upon  tlit 
retina. 

We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  an  impression  made  upon  the  rc^nt 
eudures  fur  a  length  of  time  that  can  readily  be  measured,  and  that  its  duration  hears  i 
certain  degree  of  relation  to  r.ho  intensity  of  the  luminous  excitation.  If,  after  looking 
fixedly  nt  a  very  bright  object,  we  suddenly  prodtic*  complete  ol>scnnty,  the  obj««ci 
more  or  less  distinctly  seen  after  the  rays  have  ceased  to  ]*a^s  to  the  eye,  and  the  in 
fades  away  gradusdly.  Wlien  we  produee  a  rapid  succe^*s^on  of  images,  they  may  be,  II 
it  were,  fused  into  one,  as  the  spokes  of  a  nipidly-revolving  w  heel  are  indistinct  mi 
produce  a  single  impression.  This  is  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  succeissive  retiutl 
impressions;  for,  if  a  revolving  wheel,  or  even  afalhng  body,  be  illuminated  for  the  Irkf 
duration  of  an  electric  spark,  it  appears  absolotely  stationary,  as  the  period  of  time  ne<ef 
sary  for  perfectly  distinct  vision  and  the  duration  of  the  illumination  are  so  abort,  that 
there  is  no  time  for  any  oppreciaMe  movement  of  the  object.  The  familiar  experimrnU 
made  with  revolving  <Iisks  strikingly  illustrate  thejie  iK>ints.     In  a  disk  n  th 

alternate  radiating  lines  of  liinck  and  white,  the  rays  become  enturejy  indi-i  i  ■  k 
during  rapid  revolntitm,  and  t!ie  disk  appears  of  a  unifonn  color,  snch  as  would  be 
duced  by  a  combination  of  the  black  and  white.  Very  beautiful  effects  of  artificiAl 
bination  of  colors  may  be  pro<!uced  in  this  way,  the  resultant  color  appearing  pr«dai^ 
as  if  the  individual  eolors  lind  been  ground  together.  It  is  also  interesting,  in  this  coB* 
nection,  to  note  thut  tbe  dtiration  of  retinal  impressions  varies  considerably  for  tli* 
different  colors.  According  to  Emsraann.  the  duration  for  yellow  is  0*25  of  a  sooood; 
for  wliite,  0-25  of  a  secon*! ;  fur  red,  0*22  of  a  second ;  and  for  blue,  0*21  of  a  second. 

It  h  unnecessary  to  dencribe  farther  in  detail  the  well-known  phenomena  which 
illustrate  the  point  under  consideration.  Tlie  circle  of  light  produced  by  rapidly  r&imlnof 
E  burning  coal,  the  track  of  a  meteor,  and  other  illustrations,  are  suiHcienUy  familiar^i* 
well  as  many  scientific  toys  producing  optical  illusions  of  varions  kinds. 

Irradiation. — It  liaa  been  observed  that  luminous  impressions  are  not  aUvnyv  < 
to  the  elements  of  the  retina  directly  involved,  i>ut  are  sometimes  propagated  t 
immediately  adjacent.     This  gives  to  objects  a  certain  degree  of  omplific^itiom  w  ha  ii  i> 
generally  in  proportion  to  their  brightness.    An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  bv  tli«^ 
simple  experiment  of  looking  at  two  circJes^  one  black  on  a  white  ground,  aiid  the  otl»er 
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white  on  a  black  ground.  Although  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  two  circles  are  iden- 
tical, the  irradiation  of  rays  from  the  white  circle  makes  this  appear  the  larger.  In  a 
circle  with  one  lialf  black  and  the  other  white,  the  white  portion  will  appear  larger,  for 
the  same  rcas^on.  This  deception  increases  sensibly  when  we  look  steadily  at  the  object. 
These  phenomena  are  due  to  what  has  been  called  by  physiologists  irradiation ;  and  their 
explanation  is  very  simple.  It  is  probable  that  luminous  impressions  are  never  confined 
absolutely  to  those  parts  of  the  retina  upon  which  the  rays  of  light  directly  impinge,  but 
that  the  sensitive  elements  inunediately  contiguous  are  always  more  or  less  involved. 
In  looking  at  powerfully-illuminated  objects,  the  irradiation  is  considerable,  as  compared 
with  objects  which  send  fewer  luminous  rays  to  the  eye. 

In  experiments  analogous  to  those  just  described,  made  with  strongly  colored  objects, 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  border  of  irradiation  takes  a  color  complementary  to  that 
of  the  object  itself.  This  is  particularly  well  marked  when  the  objects  are  steadily  looked 
at  for  some  time.  Illustrations  of  this  point  also  are  very  simple.  If  we  looked  fixedly 
at  a  red  spot  or  figure  on  a  white  ground,  we  soon  see  surrounding  the  red  object  a  faint 
areola  of  a  pale  green ;  or,  if  the  image  be  yellow,  the  areola  will  ap[tear  pale  blue. 
These  appearances  have  been  called  accidental  areola). 

Movements  of  the  EyebaU. 

The  eyeball  nearly  fiUs  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  resting,  by  its  posterior  portion, 
upon  a  bed  of  adipose  tissue,  which  is  never  absent,  even  in  extreme  emaciation.  Out- 
side of  the  sclerotic,  is  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  tunica  vaginalis  oculi,  or  capsule  of 
Tenon,  which  is  useful  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  globe.  This  fibrous  mem- 
brane surrounds  the  posterior  two- thirds  of  the  globe  and  is  loosely  attached  to  the 
sclerotic.  It  is  perforated  by  the  optic  nerve  posteriorly,  and  by  the  tendons  of  the 
recti  and  oblique  muscles  of  the  eyeball  in  front,  being  reflected  over  these  muscles.  It 
is  also  continuous  with  the  palpebral  ligaments  and  is  attached  by  two  tendinous  bands 
to  the  border  of  the  orbit  at  the  internal  and  the  external  angles  of  the  lids. 

The  muscles  which  move  the  globe  are  six  in  number  for  each  eye.  These  are,  the 
external  and  internal  recti,  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  and  the  two  oblique  muscles. 
The  four  recti  muscles  and  the  superior  oblique  arise  posteriorly  from  the  apex  of  the 
orbit.  The  recti  pass  directly  forward  by  the  sides  of  the  globe  and  are  inserted  by 
short,  tendmous  bands  into  the  sclerotic,  at  a  distance  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  superior  oblique,  or  trochlearis  muscle 
passes  along  the  upper  and  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  to  a  point  near  the  inner  angle.  It 
here  presents  a  rounded  tendon,  which  passes  through  a  ring,  or  pulley  of  fibro-cartilage ; 
and  it  is  from  this  point  that  its  action  is  exerted  upon  the  globe.  From  the  pulley,  or 
trochlea,  the  tendon  becomes  flattened,  passes  outward  and  backward  beneath  the  supe- 
rior rectus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic,  about  midway  between  the  superior  and  the 
external  rectus  and  just  behind  the  equator  of  the  globe.  The  inferior  oblique  muscle 
arises  just  within  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit,  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and 
passes  around  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe,  beneath  the  inferior  rectus  and  between 
the  external  rectus  and  the  eyeball,  taking  a  direction  outward  and  slightly  backward. 
Its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic,  a  little  below  the  insertion  of  the  superior 
oblique.     The  general  arrangement  of  these  muscles  is  shown  in  Fig.  254. 

The  various  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  easily  understood  by  a  study  of  the  asso- 
ciated movements  of  the  muscles  just  enumerated,  at  least,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  eyes  are  directed  toward  any  particular 
object.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  centre  of  exact  vision  is  in  the  fovea ;  and  it  is 
evident  that,  in  order  to  see  any  object  distinctly,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  it  within  the 
axes  of  vision  of  both  eyes.  As  the  globe  is  so  balanced  in  the  orbit  as  to  be  capable  of 
rotation,  within  certain  limits,  in  every  direction,  we  have  only  to  note  the  exact  mode 
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of  action  of  eaeli  of  tbe  rauscles,  in  order  to  comprehend  how  the  differont  t» 
are  accQtiii>iished ;  and  it  is  sutticient  for  our  purpoj^t'S  to  admit  tliut,  tippr*' 
tlier^*  is  a  L-oiunion  axis  of  rotation  for  each  pair  of  inusdes* 

Under  ordiiiury  conditions,  in  the  hnmiui  aubjeet,  tiie  action  of  the  six  ocular  miwcki 
is  contined  to  the  movements  of  rotation  and  torBion  of  the  globe.  It  i»  said  that^  in  th^ 
Jitmian  subject,  there  is  no  gnch  thing  as  protrusion  of  the  eye  from  grmeral  retaiAtioEQ 
oftliese  nmsoles,  and  thut  it  is  inipoasible,  by  ii  combined  action  of  tbe  four  recti  maiden 
to  retract  tlie  globe  in  tbe  orbit;  but  Ibosie  vvlm  have  operated  upon  tiio  eyes  ttssert  po«i- 
tlvely  thut  this  statejucnt  is  erroneous,  and  tljfit  the  ^lobe  i§  almost  nlwoys  sndderilj  und 
])owertu]ly  drawn  vvitliin  tbe  orbit  when  a  painful  huf^ression  is  made  upon  the  comeiL 
This  is  stated  as  a  matter  of  eommon  observation  liy  ophthalmic  surgeons. 


1 
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Fid.  9M.—JIu«U*4<^  the  e^ebaU.    (Soppef.) 

1,  attdclinient  of  tlte  teodoD  conn««cl«l  with  th©  infcriftr  wctiisL  Inlernal  reetiu,  mid  eiiprnn' 

dlvidtHl  and  turntHl  drtwDwun)  to  eTpoao  the  loforujr  rtt'tiij^ ;  8,  Intt'mal  riHrrm ;  <  i^ 

rectus;  «l  superior  oMiqu«;  7,  pdk-v  mnd  rt'tWu-d  pitrtlon  of  the  sapcrior  obl^u<?;  - 

tor  jMkJpebri  aupcriorl*;  10,  10,  middle  portluo  of  tbo  levator  p«ip«bri  eaperioii*;  lU  *^i 


The  extent  to  which  the  line  of  vision  may  be  turned  bj  a  voluntary  etiort  varits  in 
difterent  individual!*,  even  when  tlie  eyes  are  perfectly  nnnnal.  In  myopic  eyes,  the  ceotr* 
of  rotation  is  deeper  in  the  orbit  than  normal,  anil  the  extent  of  the  possible  deviatiifO  of 
the  visual  line  h  correspondingly  diminished,  llelmholtz  states  that,  in  Ids  own  perioo, 
with  the  frre*ite^t  eft'f>rt  that  hah  capable  of  makinfCi  he  can  move  the  line  of  vision  to 
the  horizontal  plane  to  the  extent  of  about  fifty  dejrree?,  and^  in  the  vertical  plane,  a!»0Oi 
furty-five  deprees;  but  he  adtli  that  these  extreme  rotations  are  very  furced,  anil  that 
they  cannot  be  sustained  for  any  len(?th  of  time.  It  b  probable  thof  wo  seldom  move  the 
eyeball  in  any  directiim  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  decrees,  the  direction  of  the  vUcaI  lint 
being  more  easily  necotnpUshed  by  movements  of  tbe  heail. 

Aftion  of  the  Recti  J/r/fc?^.— The  action  of  the  recti,  purticularly  of  the  ifitcmal  a^d 
extemai  is  quite  Rim  pie. 

The  internal  and  the  extern rd  recti  rotate  the  gJnlw  upon  a  vertiral  jucis,  which  i*  prr* 
pendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  eye,  TI.->  iw..l  tt^d  action  of  these  mn^oles,  jmrticnUrly  of  iho 
external  rectos,  is  often  illustrate^]  i  forms  of  paralytifl*  which  havo  bcca  a)lod«4 
to  in  connection  with  the  histt'''*^  <  **^1  nerves. 

The  superior  and  tli©  \p  ilobo  tii»on  a  KoriiontAl  vlx\^  wbkb  i> 
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not  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  eye,  hut  is  inclined  from  the  nasal  side  slightly 
backward.  The  line  which  serves  as  the  axis  of  rotation  for  these  muscles  forms  an  angle 
of  about  seventy  degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  globe ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, their  action  is  not  so  simple  as  that  of  the  internal  and  external  recti.  The  inser- 
tion of  the  superior  rectus  is  such,  that,  when  it  contracts,  the  pupil  is  directed  upward 
and  inward,  tlio  inferior  rectus  directing  the  pupil  downward  and  inward. 

The  above  represents  the  simple,  isolated  action  of  each  pair  of  recti  muscles ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  how,  witliout  necessarily  involving  the  action  of  the  oblique  muscles,  the 
globe  may  be  made  to  perform  an  immense  variety  of  rotations,  and  the  line  of  vision  may  ' 
be  turned  in  nearly  every  direction,  by  the  action  of  the  recti  muscles  alone. 


Action  of  the  Oblique  Muscles. — Although  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  con- 
cerning the  exact  mode  of  action  of  the  oblique  muscles,  their  mechanism  may  now  be 
regarded  as  pretty  well  settled,  at  least  as  regards  the  human  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  assume  that  the  superior  and  the  inferior 
oblique  muscles  act  as  direct  antagonists  to  each  other.  The  next  point  to  determine  is 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  globe  with  reference  to  the  action  of  these 
muscles.  The  most  exact,  recent  measurements  show  that  this  axis  is  horizontal  and 
that  it  has  an  oblique  direction  from  before  backward  and  from  without  inward.  The 
angle  formed  by  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  oblique  muscles  with  the  axis  of  the  globe  is 
thirty-five  degrees;  and  the  angle  be- 
tween the  axis  of  the  oblique  muscles  obLst^ 
and  the  axis  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
recti  muscles  is  seventy -five  degrees. 

Given  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
rotation  and  the  direction  of  the  supe- 
rior oblique  muscle,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  effects  of  its  contraction.  As 
this  muscle,  passing  obliquely  backward 
and  forward  over  the  globe,  acts  from 
the  pulley  near  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  to  its  insertion  just  behind  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  globe  on  its  external 
and  superior  surface  (7,  Fig.  254),  it 
mast  rotate  the  globe  so  as  to  direct  the 
pupil  downward  and  outward. 

The  inferior  oblique,  passing  outward 
and  slightly  backward  under  the  globe, 
acts  from  its  origin  at  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to 
its  insertion,  which  is  just  below  the  in- 
sertion of  the  superior  oblique.  This 
muscle  rotates  the  globe  so  as  to  direct 
the  pupil  upward  and  outward. 

The  action  of  the  oblique  muscles 
seems  to  be  specially  connected  with  Pio.  255.- 
tbe  movements  of  torsion  of  the  globe. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinct,  single  vision 
with  both  eyes,  that  the  images  should 
be  formed  upon  exactly  corresponding  points  on  the  retina,  and  that  they  should  bear, 
for  the  two  eyes,  corresponding  relations  to  the  perpendicular.  Thus  it  is  that,  when  the 
head  is  inclined  to  one  side,  the  eyes  are  twisted  upon  an  oblique,  antero-posterior  axis; 
as  can  be  readily  observed  if  we  watch  little  spots  upon  the  iris  dormg  these  movements. 


TTiBt 


Diagram  iUuMtrating  the  action  of  the  mueeles  of 
tkttythaU^    (Fick.) 
The  dark  lines  represent  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  and  the 
dotted  lines,  the  axis  nf  the  superior  and  the  inferior  ivctua 
and  the  axis  of  the  oblique  musdes. 
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The  superior  oblit^uo  muscle  is  supplied  by  a  ainglo  Derve,  the  patbeticus.  Wben  ibis 
mascle  \s  parulvzed,  tlie  inl'ertor  oblique  nets  without  it»  oDtagoaist,  and  tbe  eyt'bali  b 
immovable^  as  far  as  tho  twUtinj^  ot*  the  gltibe,  just  doscrlbed,  is  coDcemed.  When 
thu  head  is  movud  toward  the  tihoulder,  the  gluby  cannot  rotate  to  main  lain  a  fio^iliyi! 
cuiTCs[iondiiig  tu  that  of  the  other  cy^n^  and  we  have  double  vision.  This  point  hu 
already  beea  touehetJ  ii[ioii  iu  cotiDectiou  with  the  physiology  of  tho  Derves  of  the  eye- 
ball and  the  siluatiou  of  correspoodiDg:  poiuta  in  the  retina. 


A%t^o^i*ited  Aetion  of  the  JJifferent  Muscles  of  the  Eyehall, — It  is  almo^  QnnvC«»^ 
sary  to  add,  after  the  descriptiou  just  given  of  the  actions  of  tbe  individual  mu^les  of 
the  globe,  that  their  contractions  may  be  associated^  ao  as  to  produce  an  infinite  vari^fty 
of  movements.  We  have  no  consciousness,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  the  muscukr 
action  i>y  which  the  globe  is  rotated  and  twisted  in  various  directions,  eiccept  that,  by  im 
effort  ot  the  will,  we  direct  the  visaal  line  toward  diti'eretit  objects.  By  a  strong  effort, 
we  can  make  the  eyes  converge  by  contracting  i>oth  interna!  recti,  and  some  persons  can 
produce  extreme  divergence  by  using  both  oxtenral  recti;  but  this  is  abnormal. 

In  looking  at  distant  objectfl,  tlie  axea  of  vision  are  practically  parallel,  When  ira 
look  at  near  objects,  tho  effort  of  accommodation  is  attended  with  the  amount  of  con- 
vergeoce  necessary  to  bring  the  visual  axes  to  bear  upon  identical  points.  In  looking 
around  at  ditlerent  objects,  we  move  tlio  head  more  or  Icsls,  rotating  and  twitting  llie 
glnbes  in  various  directions.  In  the  movements  of  the  globes  vertically,  the  aie*  arc 
ket>t  paralleh  or  at  the  proper  angle,  by  the  internal  and  ext^^rnal  recti,  and  the  snjieriuf 
and  inferior  recti  upon  the  two  sides  act  together.  In  rotating  tbe  globe  from  ono  ads 
to  the  other,  upon  a  vertical  axis,  the  external  rectus  uj^on  one  side  acts  with  the  intemti 
rectus  upon  the  other.  In  tlie  movements  of  torsion  upon  an  antero-post«rior  axis,  thcro 
must  be  an  associated  action  of  tbe  obliqae  muscles  and  tbe  recti.  We  quotas  from  Loagtt 
tho  following,  lis  illustrative  of  this  eombiniition  of  action  i 

**  If  the  eyes  be  directed  obliquely  upward  and  to  tbe  left,  tbe  vertical  meridijoisof 
tbe  two  eyes  are  parallel  and  inclined  from  left  to  right,  for  tbe  left  eye,  outward,  and  for 
the  right  eye,  inward.  The  movement  of  the  left  eye  upward  and  to  the  left,  or  oniwvrd 
necesaitates  a  contraction  of  the  superior  rectuj<,  the  external  rectus,  and  the  inlvnof 
oblique  muscles.  As  regarda  the  right  eye,  ahso  directed  upward  and  to  the  lefl,  thiit  i« 
to  say,  inward,  this  is  moved  by  the  simultiineous  action  of  the  superior  rectus,  the  inttr- 
nal  rectu.%  and  the  inferior  oblique,'' 

We  have  given  the  above  quotati^tn  wirnply  to  illustrate  a  combination  of  action  of 
three  muscles  for  each  eye,  the  only  diflerenee  in  binocular  virion  being  that  in  one  tn- 
the  external  rectus  h  brought  into  piny,  while  tlie  interna]  rectus  acts  upon  the  opposite 
side.  Reversing  this  actinn  of  the  iatermd  and  external  recti,  we  have  the  action  wlict 
directs  tlie  ]ni|)il  upward  and  to  tbe  rigiit.  If  we  substitute  for  tlic  Hoj>enor  rectus  liwl 
the  inferior  oldique,  tiie  inferior  rectus  and  tbe  superior  obliqae,  we  have  tbe  puj>U  direcial 
downward,  and  either  to  tbo  right  or  left,  as  tbe  internal  or  eitcrnal  rectus  upon  eiiber 
side  is  brfHjght  into  nctiftn. 

One  important  point,  never  to  be  h>st  siglit  of  in  our  study  of  the  ussociatcd  acdfiO 
of  the  m uncles  of  the  ^dobe»  relates  to  tho  associated  movements  of  the  two  eyes.  V# 
Lave  already  f^ecn  that  perfect  binocular  vision  is  possible  only  when  impressioni  i^* 
made  upon  exactly  corresponding  iJoints  in  the  rettnn  of  eacli.eye.  If  one  eye  be  deviatnl 
in  tho  horizontal  plane,  the  points  no  longer  correspond^  and  there  is  double  virion,  tl^f 
same  as  if  two  impressions  were  made  upon  one  retina;  for,  when  the  jmpre^^itia* 
exactly  correspond,  the  two  retinro  act  practically  as  a  single  organ.  The  same  i^  tw** 
in  deviation  of  the  globe  in  tbe  vertical  [dane.  If  we  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argocwtit, 
that  the  retina  is  square,  it  is  evident  that  a  torsion,  or  twisting  of  one  glol>e  np*io  ^tt 
antero-posterior  axis  must  bo  attended  with  an  analogous  movement  of  the  other  globe, 
in  order  to  bring  the  visual  rays  to  bear  u[x>n  tho  corresponding  points;  in  other  voc^ 
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the  obliqnity  of  tho  assomed  square  of  the  retina  must  be  exactly  the  same  for  the  two 
eyes,  or  the  coincidence  of  the  corresponding  points  would,  be  disturbed  and  we  should 
have  double  vision.  When  we  clearly  understand  that  deviation  of  one  eye  in  the  hori- 
zontal or  the  vortical  plane  disturbs  the  relation  of  the  corresponding  points,  which  is 
sufficiently  easy  of  comprehension,  and  that  a  deviation  from  exact  coincidence  of  action 
in  torsion  of  the  globes  twists,  as  it  were,  the  corresponding  points,  so  that  their  rela- 
tion is  also  disturbed,  we  can  see  that  the  varied  movements  of  the  globes,  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  recti  and  oblique  muscles,  must  correspond  for  each  eye,  in  the  move- 
ments of  torsion  upon  an  antero-posterior  axis,  as  well  as  in  movements  of  rotation  upon 
the  horizontal  or  the  vertical  axis. 

Parts  for  the  Protection  of  the  JEyebaU, 

The  orbit,  formed  by  the  union  of  certain  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  receives  the  eyeball, 
the  ocular  muscles,  tho  muscle  of  the  upper  lid,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  part  of  the  lachry- 
mal apparatus,  and  contains,  also,  a  certain  amount  of  adipose  tissue,  which  latter  never 
disappears,  even  in  extreme  marasmus.  The  bony  walls  of  this  cavity  protect  tlie  globe 
and  lodge  the  parts  above  enumerated.  The  internal,  or  nasal  wall  of  the  orbit  projects 
considerably  beyond  the  external  wall,  so  that  the  extent  of  vision  is  far  greater  in  the 
outward  than  in  the  inward  direction.  As  the  globe  is  more  exi>osed  to  accidental  iiyury 
from  an  outward  direction,  the  external  wall  of  the  orbit  is  strong,  while  the  bones  which 
form  its  internal  wall  are  comparatively  fragile.  The  upper  border  of  the  orbit  (the 
superciliary  ridge)  is  provided  with  short,  stiff  hairs  (the  eyebrows)  which  serve  to  shade 
the  eye  from  excessive  light  and  to  protect  the  eyelids  from  perspiration  from  the  fore- 
head. 

The  eyelids  are  covered  by  a  very  thin  integument  and  are  lined  by  the  conjunctival 
mucous  membrane.  The  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is  thin  and  loose  and  is  entirely 
free  from  fat.  The  skin  presents  numerous  short  papillsB  and  small  sudoriparous  glands. 
At  the  borders  of  the  lids,  are  short,  stiff,  curved  hairs,  arranged  in  two  or  more  rows, 
called  tho  eyelashes  or  cilia.  Those  of  the  upper  lid  are  longer  and  more  numerous  than 
the  lower  cilia.  The  curve  of  the  lashes  is  from  the  eyeball.  They  serve  to  protect  the 
globe  from  dust,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  shade  the  eye. 

The  tarsal  cartilages  are  small,  elongated,  semilunar  plates,  extending  from  tho  edges 
of  the  lids  toward  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  between  tho  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane. 
Their  length  is  about  an  inch.  Tho  central  portion  of  the  upper  cartilage  is  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  broad,  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lower  cartilage  measures  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch.  At  the  inner  canthus,  or  angle  of  tho  eye,  is  a  small,  delicate  liga- 
ment, or  tendon,  tho  tendo  palpebrarum,  which  is  attached  to  the  lachrymal  groove 
internally,  passes  outward,  and  divides  into  two  lamella*,  which  are  attached  to  the  two 
tarsal  cartilages.  At  the  outer  canthus,  the  cartilages  are  attached  to  the  malar  bone  by 
the  external  tarsal  ligament  The  tarsal  cartilages  receive  additional  support  from  the 
palpebral  ligament,  a  fibrous  membrane  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  con- 
vex border  of  the  cartilages  and  lying  beneath  the  orbicularis  muscle.  This  membrane  is 
strongest  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye. 

On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  partly  embedded  in  them  and  lying 
just  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  are  the  Meibomian  glands.  The  stmcturo  and  functions 
of  these  glands  have  already  been  considered  in  connection  with  secretion.  They  pro- 
duce an  oily  fluid,  which  smears  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  and  prevents  the  overflow  of 
tears. 

Muscles  which  open  and  close  the  Eyelids, — Leaving  out  the  corrugator  supercilii, 
which  draws  the  skin  of  the  forehead  downward  and  inward,  we  have  tho  orbicularis 
palpebrarum,  which  closes  the  lids,  and  the  levator  palpebne  superioris,  which  raises  the 
npper  lid.     The  tensor  tarsi,  called  the  muscle  of  Homer,  is  a  very  thin,  delicate  muscle. 
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which  is  regarded  by  some  anatomists  as  a  deep  portion  of  the  orbicularis.  CoDsidering 
this  as  a  distinct  muscle,  it  consists  of  two  delicate  slips,  which  pass  from  either  eyelid 
behind  the  lachrymal  sac,  uniting  here  to  go  to  its  attachment  at  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  lachrymal  bone.    When  this  acts  with  the  orbicularis,  it  compresses  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  orbicularis  palpebranmi  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  closely  attached  to  the  skin, 
surrounding  the  free  margin  of  the  lids,  and  extending  a  short  distance  over  the  bones, 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  muscle  may  be  described  as  arising  from  the  tendo 
palpebrarum,  the  surface  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxiliary  bone,  and  the 
internal  angular  process  of  the  os  frontis.  From  this  origin  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  its  fibres  pass  elliptically  around  the  fissure  of  the  lids,  as  above  indicated.  Its 
action  is  to  close  the  lids.  In  the  ordinary,  moderate  contraction  of  this  muscle,  only 
the  upper  lid  is  moved ;  but,  in  forcible  contraction,  the  lower  lid  moves  slightly  and  the 
lids  are  drawn  toward  the  nose.  In  facial  palsy,  or  when  the  temporo-facial  branch  of 
the  portio  dara  of  the  seventh  nerve  is  paralyzed,  this  muscle  cannot  act,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  close  the  eye. 

The  levator  palpebrae  superioris  is  situated  within  the  orbit.  It  arises  from  a  point 
a  little  above  and  in  front  of  the  optic  foramen  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  passes  forward 
above  the  eyeball,  and  spreads  into  a  thin  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  superior  tarsal  cartilage.  Its  evident  action  is  to  raise  the  upper  lid.  It  is 
animated  by  filaments  from  the  third  pair  of  cranial  nerves ;  and,  when  this  nerve  is 
paralyzed,  we  have  permanent  falling  of  the  upper  lid,  or  blopharoptosis.  This  muscle 
and  its  relations  are  shown  in  Fig.  254  (9,  10,  10),  page  808. 

In  the  act  of  opening  the  eyes,  the  levator  muscles  alone  are  brought  into  play. 
Closing  of  the  lids  is  accomplished  by  the  orbicular  muscles.  Both  of  these  sets  of  mus- 
cles act  to  a  great  extent  without  the  intervention  of  the  will.  The  eyes  are  kept  open 
almost  involuntarily,  except  in  extreme  fatigue ;  although,  when  the  will  ceases  to  act, 
the  lids  are  closed.  Nevertheless,  we  are  hardly  conscious  of  an  effort  in  keeping  the 
eyes  open,  in  our  waking  moments,  and  we  require  an  effort  to  close  the  eyes.  During 
sleep,  the  eyes  are  closed  and  the  globes  are  turned  upward.  The  contractions  of  the 
orbicular  muscles  which  take  place  in  winking  are  usually  involuntary.  This  act  occurs 
at  short  intervals,  and  it  is  useful  in  spreading  the  lachrymal  secretion  over  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  globes.  The  action  of  both  sets  of  muscles  is  usually  simultaneous,  although 
we  may  educate  them  so  as  to  close  one  eye  while  the  other  is  kept  open.  The  action 
of  the  orbicularis  is  so  far  removed  from  the  control  of  the  will,  that,  when  the  surface 
of  the  globe  is  touched  or  irritated  or  when  the  impression  of  light  produces  intense 
pain,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  eye  open. 

Conjnnctiml  Mucous  Membrane, — The  entire  inner  surface  of  the  upper  and  lower 
eyelids  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  wliich  is  reflected  forward  from  the  inner  periph- 
ery of  the  lids  over  the  eyeball.  The  membrane  lining  the  lids  is  called  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  and  that  covering  the  eyeball,  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  The  latter  presents 
a  sclerotic  and  a  corneal  portion.  The  membrane  presents  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
fold,  where  it  is  reflected  upon  the  globe.  In  the  superior  coiyunctival  fold,  are  numer- 
ous glandular  follicles,  or  accessory  lachrymal  glands,  which  secrete  a  certain  portion  of 
the  fluid  which  moistens  the  surface  of  the  ejeball.  These  are  generally  described  as 
farming  a  part  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  At  the  inner  canthus,  there  is  a  vertical  fold 
(the  plica  semilunaris)  with  a  reddish,  spongy  elevation  at  its  inner  portion,  called  the 
caruncula  lacrymalis.  The  caruncnla  presents  a  collection  of  follicular  glands,  with  a 
few  delicate  hairs  on  its  surface.  The  conjunctiva  is  continuous  with  the  membrane  of 
the  lachrymal  ducts,  of  the  puncta  lacrymalia,  and  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  Beneath  th« 
conjunctiva,  except  in  the  corneal  portion,  is  a  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  reddish,  thicker  than  the  ocular  portion,  furrowed,  and 
presents  small,  isolated  papillas  near  the  borders  of  the  lids,  which  increase  in  Dumber 
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I  aize  toward  the  folda.    This  portion  of  the  Tnembmne  presents  large  copillary  blood- 

eb  jind  lymphatictj  and  i^  covered  with  a  laytsr  of  ct41d  of  tljittened  opitlidiuuu    The 

*8dleroti<3  portion  is  thinner,  less  vast^ular,  and  has  no  papillaj.     It  is  covered  by  conical 

and  rounded  vfpithelial  cells,  which  present  from  two  to  four  layers.     Over  tlic  cornea, 

the  epithelium  of  the  sclerotic  portion  is  continued  In  delicate,  transparent  layers,  without 

a  distinct  basement-membrane. 

Tkt  Lachrymal  Appiratu»,—The  eyeball  is  constantly  bathed  in  a  thin,  watery  fluid 
whioh  is  secreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  is  spread  over  the  globe  by  the  movement 8  of 
the  lids  and  of  the  eyeball,  and  is  prevented,  under  ordinary  conditions,  fi-om  overflowing 
npon  the  cheek,  by  the  Meibomian  secretion.  The  excess  of  this  fluid  is  collected  into 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  is  carried  into  the  nose  by  the  nasal  duct.  The  lachrymal  gland, 
the  lai^hrymal  canals,  duct,  and  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct,  constitute  the  laclirymal  rippa- 
ratus. 

Thd  lachrymal  gland  is  an  ovoid,  flattened  gland  of  the  racemose  variety,  reaembtlng 
the  salivary  glands  in  its  general  structure.  It  ih  about  the  size  of  a  small  almond  and  ia 
lodged  in  a  shallow  depression  in  the  bones  of  tJio  orbit  at  its  npper  and  outer  portion. 
It  is  closely  attached  to  the  periosteum  by  its  upper  surface  and  is  moulded  below  to  tlie 
convexity  of  the  gli>bo.  Its  anterior  portion  is  separated  from  tbe  rest  by  a  well-marked 
groove,  is  comp!\rutively  thin,  and  adheres  to  the  upper  hd.  It  presents  from  six  to  eight 
(usually  seven)  ducts,  which  form  a  row  of  openings  into  the  conjunctival  fold.  Five  or 
six  of  tlieMj  orifices  are  situated  above  the  out^r  canthus  ami  two  or  three  open  below. 
In  its  minute  structure,  this  glaml  presents  no  points  of  special  physiolog^ical  interest  as 
distinguisbed  from  the  ordinary  racemose  glands.  It  receives  nervous  filaments  from  the 
I  fifth  cranial  nerve  and  the  sympathetic. 


Ft<j.  ^^.-^lachrffmnl  and  Meibomian  fftnnffjt.    i^nppfy) 
1,  t  (nlc«mil  w*^  af  the  orbit ;  2,  %  iotumal  prM-tlon  of  tin*  orbicularis  tAln«Knnim :  H.  9.  «lt«rhtnpilt  of  t&la  fnoK^Tc  to 
th«  tirbU :  4,  ttt\At»  *»r  tiMi  fMkaiiBiTe  of  Ihi"  msai  artenr ;  .%  mu«cJ#»  of  Tloni^r ;  d  ^  pofWlor  Mirf^  of  tbo  *yeMu 
with  ilie  .NUUwmliiii  glMoiiM;  T,  T»  S,  S,  V,  ^,  10,  lacUfynial  giand  ood  ducU;  11,  opening*  of  tliA  laebfymal  dud*. 

Tho  appmratus  by  which  the  excess  of  tears  is  conducted  int4>  the  nose  begins  by  twi^ 
little  points,  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  upper  and  the  hiwer  lid»  near  the  inner  crmthus, 
called  the*  ptmcta  lacrymalin,  which  present  each  a  minute  orifice.  These  oritices  open 
ctively  into  the  upper  and  the  lower  lachrymal  canals,  which  together  surround  the 
acala  lacrymalb.  At  the  inner  angle,  just  beyond  the  carunculo,  the  two  canals 
join,  to  empty  into  tl>o  lachrymal  sac,  which  is  the  dilated  upper  extremity  of  tbe  nasal 
duct.  The  duct  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length  and  emptier  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 
nose,  taking  a  direction  nearly  vertical,  and  inclined  slightly  outward  and  backward*    This 
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which  is  regarded  by  some  anatomists  as  a  deep  portion  of  the  orbicalaris.  CoDsideriiig 
this  as  a  distinct  muscle,  it  consists  of  two  delicate  slips,  which  pass  from  either  eyelid 
behind  the  lachrymal  sac,  imiting  here  to  go  to  its  attachment  at  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  lachrymal  bone.    When  this  acts  with  the  orbicularis,  it  compresses  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  orbicularis  pnlpebranmi  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  closely  attached  to  the  skin, 
surrounding  the  free  margin  of  the  lids,  and  extending  a  short  distance  over  the  bones, 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  muscle  may  be  described  as  arising  from  the  tendo 
palpebrarum,  the  surface  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  the 
internal  angular  process  of  the  os  frontis.  From  this  origin  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  its  fibres  pass  elliptically  around  the  fissure  of  the  lids,  as  above  indicated.  Its 
action  is  to  close  the  lids.  In  the  ordinary,  moderate  contraction  of  this  muscle,  only 
the  upper  lid  is  moved  ;  but,  in  forcible  contraction,  the  lower  lid  moves  slightly  and  the 
lids  are  drawn  toward  the  nose.  In  facial  palsy,  or  when  the  temporo-facial  branch  of 
the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve  is  paralyzed,  this  muscle  cannot  act,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  close  the  eye. 

The  levator  palpebra)  superioris  is  situated  within  the  orbit.  It  arises  from  a  point 
a  little  above  and  in  front  of  the  optic  foramen  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  passes  forward 
above  the  eyeball,  and  spreads  into  a  thin  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  superior  tarsal  cartilage.  Its  evident  action  is  to  raise  the  upper  lid.  It  is 
animated  by  filaments  from  the  third  pair  of  cranial  nerves ;  and,  when  this  nerve  is 
paralyzed,  we  have  permanent  falling  of  the  upper  lid,  or  blepharoptosis.  This  muscle 
and  its  relations  are  shown  in  Fig.  254  (9,  10,  10),  page  808. 

In  the  act  of  opening  tlie  eyes,  the  levator  muscles  alone  are  brought  into  play. 
Closing  of  the  lids  is  accomplished  by  the  orbicular  muscles.  Both  of  these  sets  of  mus- 
cles act  to  a  great  extent  without  the  intervention  of  the  will.  The  eyes  are  kept  open 
almost  involuntarily,  except  in  extreme  fatigue ;  although,  when  the  will  ceases  to  act, 
the  lids  are  closed.  Nevertheless,  we  are  hardly  conscious  of  an  effort  in  keeping  the 
eyes  open,  in  our  waking  moments,  and  we  require  an  effort  to  close  the  eyes.  During 
sleep,  the  eyes  are  closed  and  the  globes  are  turned  upward.  The  contractions  of  the 
orbicular  muscles  which  take  place  in  winking  are  usually  involuntary.  This  act  occurs 
at  short  intervals,  and  it  is  useful  in  spreading  the  lachrymal  secretion  over  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  globes.  The  action  of  both  sets  of  muscles  is  usually  simultaneous,  although 
we  may  educate  them  so  as  to  close  one  eye  while  the  other  is  kept  open.  The  action 
of  the  orbicularis  is  so  far  removed  from  the  control  of  the  will,  that,  when  the  surface 
of  the  globe  is  touched  or  irritated  or  when  the  impression  of  light  produces  intense 
pain,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  eye  open. 

Conjunctival  Mucous  Membrane. — The  entire  inner  surface  of  the  upper  and  lower 
eyelids  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  which  is  reflected  forward  from  the  inner  periph- 
ery of  the  lids  over  the  eyeball.  The  membrane  lining  the  lids  is  called  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  and  that  covering  the  eyeball,  the  ocular  conjunctiva.  The  latter  presents 
a  sclerotic  and  a  corneal  portion.  The  membrane  presents  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
fold,  where  it  is  reflected  upon  the  globe.  In  the  superior  coiyunctival  fold,  are  numer- 
ous glandular  follicles,  or  accessory  lachrymal  glands,  which  secrete  a  certain  portion  of 
the  fluid  which  moistens  the  surface  of  the  ejeball.  These  are  generally  described  as 
f<^rming  a  part  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  At  the  inner  canthus,  there  is  a  vertical  fold 
(the  plica  semilunaris)  with  a  reddish,  spongy  elevation  at  its  inner  portion,  called  the 
caruncula  lacrymalis.  The  caruncnla  presents  a  collection  of  follicular  glands,  with  a 
few  delicate  hairs  on  its  surface.  The  conjunctiva  is  continuous  with  the  membrane  of 
the  lachrymal  ducts,  of  the  puncta  lacrymalia,  and  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  Beneath  the 
coiyunctiva,  except  in  the  corneal  portion,  is  a  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  reddish,  thicker  than  the  ocular  portion,  furrowed,  and 
presents  small,  isolated  papillas  near  the  borders  of  the  lids,  which  increase  in  number 
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i  ebo  toward  the  folda«    Tim  portion  of  tho  membrane  presents  large  cjipillory  blood* 

I  and  Ijrmpliutk's  and  is  coverL*d  w^itli  a  layer  uf  c^lb  of  tinttened  qntheliiui].     The 

ricTerotic  ]i(>rtl<m  b  thinner,  les^  vascular^  und  has  no  pnpUlre.     It  h  covered  by  conical 

,  ivnd  rounded  epitliehui  cell**!  winch  present  from  two  to  four  layeri?*     Over  the  cornoa, 

tho  epithelium  of  the  acl««rotic  portion  ia  continued  in  delicate,  transparent  layers,  without 

!  a  distinct  basement-membrane* 

Thi  Lachrymal  Apparatus, — ^The  eyeball  is  constantly  bathed  tn  a  thin,  watery  fluid 

I  which  is  secreted  by  tbe  lachrymal  gland,  is  spread  over  tho  glotte  by  the  movements  of 

I  the  lids  and  of  tho  eyeball,  and  is  prevented,  under  ordinary  conditions,  from  overflowing 

npon  the  cheek,  by  the  Meibomian  secretion.     The  eice&s  of  this  fluid  is  collected  into 

*  the  hichrymal  ^c  and  is  carried  into  the  no^e  by  the  nasal  duct.     The  Inchrymal  gland, 

tlie  lachrymal  canals,  duct,  and  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct,  conBtitute  the  lachrymal  uppa- 

ratusi. 

The  lachrymal  gland  Is  an  ovoid,  flattened  gliuid  of  the  racemo§e  Tariety,  resembling 

tlio  salivary  glands  itk  its  i^enend  Btructure.     It  is  about  tho  size  of  a  small  almimd  mid  ia 

lodgcxl  in  a  shallow  depression  in  the  bones  of  the  orbit  at  its  upper  and  uuter  portion. 

It  is  closely  attached  to  tbe  periosteum  by  its  upper  surface  and  is  moulded  below  to  the 

convexity  of  the  globe.     Its  anterior  portion  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  weU-marked 

groove,  is  comparatively  thin,  and  adheres  to  tbe  upper  lid-     It  presents  from  six  to  eight 

(usually  seven)  ducts,  which  form  a  row  of  openings  into  the  conjunctival  fold.     Five  or 

.  six  of  the^^e  orifices  are  situated  above  the  outer  canthus  and  two  or  three  open  below. 

I  Id  its  minute  structure,  thii^  gland  presents  no  points  of  special  physiological  interest  as 

I  distinguished  from  tho  ordinary  racemose  glands,     Jt  receives  nervous  filanients  froiu  the 

I  fifth  cranial  nerve  and  the  sympathetic. 


I  1»  1,  flit«ni«l  fmll  «i  Oi*»  0«\A%;  2,  2,  Intomul  port  ton  of  the  orbknJari^  i  i ;  %  8,  «ttachroi?nt  of  tWi  iniMefe  to 

tll6  wfbit:  I.  odttoj  fuf  tlw!  fiiiMa^tJi  of  tho  fuuul  iirtcry :  \  muscle  of  iliiriiLr ;  d,  fi^  |»o*lfiior  Aur(kc&  of  tbe  i^yclldi; 
with  llsv  MciU>mltti»  i^liuub;  7,  T,  ^  ^  '^,  V,  10,  la<^brytiial  gbzul  ood  duct»;  11,  openlDgs  af  tiie  JftchiynuiJ  duets. 

The  apj»aratu9  by  which  the  excess  of  tears  la  condncted  into  the  nose  begins  by  tw«» 
little  polnta,  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  lid.  near  the  inner  canthus, 
cidJed  the  puncta  Uu^rymalia,  whioh  present  each  a  minute  orifice.  These  orifices  open 
respectively  into  the  upper  and  the  lower  lachrymal  canals,  which  together  surround  the 
caroncula  hicrymalis.  At  tlie  inner  angle,  just  beyond  the  caruncula,  the  two  canals 
1  join,  to  empty  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  is  tho  dilated  upper  extremity  of  the  nasal 
Tlie  duct  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length  and  empties  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 
0,  taking  a  direction  nearly  vertical,  and  inclined  slightly  ontward  and  backward*    This 
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portion  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus  is  fibrous  and  is  lined  by  a  reddish  mncoos  membrane, 
which  presents  several  well-marked  folds.  Near  the  pancta,  are  two  folds,  one  for  each 
lachrymal  canal.  Another  pair  of  folds  exists  near  the  horizontal  portions  of  the  canals. 
At  the  opening  of  the  duct  into  the  nose,  is  an  overhanging  fold  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane.  These  folds  are  supposed  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  fluid  from  the  lachrymal 
canals  and  the  entrance  of  air  from  the  nose.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal 
canals  is  covered  by  a  flattened  epithelium,  like  that  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  lachrymal 
sac  and  duct  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  nose.  The  dis- 
position of  the  apparatus  just  described  is  shown  in  Fig,  267. 

The  Tears, — The  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  glands  is  constant,  although  the  quantity  of 
fluid  may  be  increased  under  various  conditions.  The  actual  amount  of  the  secretion  has 
never  been  estimated.  During  sleep  it  is  much  diminished; 
and,  when  the  eyes  are  open,  the  quantity  is  just  suflScient  to 
moisten  the  eyeball,  the  excess  being  carried  into  the  nose  so 
gradually  that  this  process  is  not  appreciated.  That  this  drain- 
age of  the  excess  of  tears  takes  place  is  shown  by  cases  of  ob- 
struction of  the  nasal  duct,  when  the  liquid  constantly  over- 
flows upon  the  cheeks,  producing  considerable  inconvenience. 
The  mechanism  of  the  action  of  the  excretory  lachrymal 
apparatus  is  quite  siiHple,  though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.  It  is  probable  that  the  openings  at 
the  puncta  lacrymalia  take  up  the  liquid  like  delicate  pipettes, 
this  action  being  aided  by  the  movements  in  winking,  by 
which,  when  the  lids  are  closed,  the  points  are  compressed  and 
turned  backward,  opening  and  drawing  in  the  tears  when  the 
lids  are  opened.  It  is  possible  that  the  lachrymal  sac  is  com- 
pressed in  the  act  of  winking,  by  the  contractions  of  the  muscle 
of  Horner,  and  that  this,  while  it  empties  the  sac,  may,  in  the 
subsequent  relaxation,  assist  the  introduction  of  liquid  from  the 
orbit. 

Wo  know  very  little  with  regard  to  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  tears,  beyond  the  analysis  made  many  years  ago 
by  Frerichs.  According  to  this  observer,  the  following  is  the  composition  of  the  lachry- 
mal secretion  : 


Fia.  iTtl.—Lachnjmal  canals. 
Uu'hrifinal  Mtic,  and  iuiM(tl 
canal,  ojtened  by  their  ante- 
rior portion .     ( Sai>iK>y.) 

1,  walls  of  the  lachryin'al  \t?i&- 
paws*,  smooth  and  'adherent; 
2.  2.  walls  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
pre!»entlufr  delicate  folds  of  the 
mucous  mcmbnino ;  8.  a  simi- 
lar fold  belonsine  to  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane. 


Composition  of  the  Tears, 

Water 99060 

Epithelium 1'40 

Albumen 

Chloride  of  Fodium, 
Alkaline  phosphate?, 
Earthy  phosphates, 
Mucus, 
Fat, 


0-80 


7-20 


to 


1,000'00 


98700 
320 
100 


8-80 


1,000-00 


The  specific  gravity  of  the  tears  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  liquid  is  perfectly 
clear,  colorless,  of  a  saltish  taste  and  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction.  The  albumen  given  in 
the  table  is  called  by  some  authors,  lachrymine,  thrtenine,  or  dacryoline.  This  substance, 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  resembles  mucus  in  many  regards  and  is  probably  secreted  by 
the  conjunctiva  and  not  by  the  lachrymal  glands.  It  differs  from  ordinary  mucus  in  being 
coagulated  by  water. 

The  secretion  of  tears  is  readily  influenced  through  the  nervous  system.    Aside  frcwn 
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the  increase<l  flow  of  this  secretion  from  emotional  caasee,  which  probahlj  operate  through 
the  sympathetic,  a  hypersecretion  almost  immediately  foUows  irritation  of  the  macous 
membrane  of  the  coi^junctiva  or  of  the  nose.  The  same  result  follows  violent  muscular 
effort,  laughing,  coughing,  sneezing,  etc.  The  secretion  of  tears  under  stimulation  of  the 
mucous  membranb  is  reflex. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

AUDITION, 

Fhjrslologlcal  anatomy  of  the  auditory  nerres— OeDeral  propertlea  of  the  auditory  nerves— Topo^n^phical  anatomy 
of  the  i>arts  essential  to  the  appreciation  oX  sound— The  external  ear— General  arrangement  of  the  itarts  composing 
the  middle  car— Anatomy  of  the  tympanum — Arrangement  of  the  ossicles  of  the  ear— Muscles  of  the  middle  ear 
— Mastoid  cells — Eustachian  tube — Muscles  of  the  Eustachian  tube — Mucous  membrane  <>f  the  middle  ear  and  of 
the  Eustachian  tube— General  arrangement  of  the  bony  labyrinth— Laws  of  sonorous  vibrations— Noise  and  mosi- 
cal  sounds- Intensity,  i>itch,  and  quality  of  musical  sounds — Musical  scale— Harmonics,  or  overtones— Resonators 
of  Helmholtz — Resultant  tones— Summation  tones — Harmony— Discord— Tones  by  influence  (consonance) — Uses 
of  dilfcrent  parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus- Uses  of  the  external  ear— Structure  of  the  inembrana  tymimni-i-Usea 
of  the  mombrana  t^'mpani- Vibrations  of  the  membrane  by  influence — Appreciation  of  the  pitch  of  tones — Mech> 
anism  of  the  ossicles  of  the  ear— Physiological  anatomy  oi  the  internal  ear — (leneral  arrangement  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth— Vestibule-Semicircular  canals— Cochlea— Liquids  of  the  labyrinth— Distribution  of  nerves  in 
the  cochlea— Organ  of  Corti— Functions  of  dilferent  |tarts  of  the  internal  ear— Functions  of  the  semicircular  canals 
— Functions  of  tlie  ports  contained  in  the  cochlea — Summary  of  the  mechanism  of  audition. 

The  general  consideraticms  introductory  to  the  study  of  vision  are  ecjually  applicable 
to  the  physiology  of  liearing.  The  impressions  of  sound  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  by 
special  nerves ;  but,  in  order  that  these  impressions  shall  reach  these  nerves  so  as  to  bo 
properly  appreciated,  a  complex  accessory  apparatus  is  required,  the  integrity  of  which  is 
essential  to  perfect  audition.  The  study  of  the  arrangement  and  action  of  these  accessory 
parts  is  even  more  important  and  is  far  more  intricate  than  the  physiology  of  the  auditory 
nerves.  The  latter  simply  convey  the  impressions  to  the  brain,  by  a  niecli anism  analogous 
to  that  of  general  nervous  conduction,  the  essential  character  of  which  is  not  fully  under- 
stood. The  auditory  nerves  conduct  'impressions  of  sound,  as  the  optic  nerves  conduct 
impressions  of  light;  and  this  statement  expresses  the  extent  of  our  positive  knowledge; 
but  there  is  an  elaborate  apparatus  by  which  the  waves  are  collected,  conveyed  to  a 
membrane  capable  of  vibration,  and  finally  carried  to  the  nerves,  by  which  we  arc  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  intensity  and  the  varied  qualities  of  sound. 

Our  positive  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  it  is  with  regard  to  the  eye,  nor  do  we  as  yet 
understand  so  clearly  the  physiological  relations  of  many  points  developed  by  late  ana- 
tomical researches ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  consider  the  struct- 
ure of  the  ear  as  fully  as  we  have  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  restricting  ourselves,  as  wo 
have  done,  to  the  physiological  anatomy  of  parts.  "With  this  end  in  view,  we  shall  take 
up  fully  the  following  points: 

1.  The  physiological  anatomy  and  the  general  properties  of  the  auditory  nerves. 

2.  The  physiological  anatomy  of  the  parts  essential  to  the  correct  ai)preciation  of 
sound. 

3.  The  laws  of  tl:e  propagation  of  sonorous  vibrations,  as  far  as  they  are  applicable 
to  audition. 

4.  The  physioloirical  action  of  difierent  parts  of  the  auditory  aj^paratus. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Auditory  Xerves. — The  auditory  nerve  constitutes  the 
portio  mollis  of  the  wventh  pair  of  Willis.  The  origin  of  this  nerve  can  easily  be  traced 
to  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  it  presents  two  roots.     The  external,  or  super- 
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ficial  root,  sometimes  called  the  posterior  root,  can  be  seen  usually  withoat  preparatioD. 
This  consists  of  from  five  to  seven  grayish  filaments,  which  decussate  in  the  median  line, 
and  pass  outward,  winding  from  the  fourth  ventricle  around  the  restiform  body.  The 
deep  root  consists  of  numerous  distinct  filaments,  arising  from  the  gray  matter  of  tlie 
fourth  ventricle,  two  or  three  of  which  pass  to  the  median  line  to  decussate  with  corre- 
sponding filaments  from  the  opposite  side.  This  root  passes  around  the  restiform  body 
inward,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  medulla  is  encircled,  as  it  were,  by  the  two  roots. 
Passing  from  the  superior  and  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  is  applied  to  the  superior  and  anterior  surface  of  the  facial.  It  then  passes  around 
the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  and  receives  a  process  from  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, which  envelops  it  in  a  common  sheath  with  the  facial.  It  then  penetrates  the 
internal  auditory  meatus.  In  its  course,  it  receives  filaments  from  the  restiform  body, 
and  possibly  from  the  pons  Varolii.  Within  the  meatus,  the  nerve  divides  into  an  ante- 
rior and  a  posterior  branch,  the  anterior  being  distributed  to  the  cochlea,  and  the  poste- 
rior, to  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals.  The  distribution  of  these  branches  will  be 
fully  described  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the  internal  ear. 

The  color  of  the  auditory  nerves  is  grayish,  and  their  consistence  is  soft,  thus  difiering 
from  the  ordinary  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  resembling,  to  a  certdn  extent,  the  other 
nerves  of  special  sense.  On  the  external,  or  superficial  root,  is  a  small  ganglioform  en- 
largement, containing  fusiform  nerve-cells.  According  to  the  latest  researches,  the  fila- 
ments of  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  consist  of  very  large  axis-cylinders,  surrounded  by  a 
medullary  sheath,  but  having  no  tubular  membrane.  In  the  course  of  these  fibres,  are 
found  small,  nucleated  ganglionic  enlargements. 

General  Properties  of  the  Auditory  Nerves, — There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  regards  the 
portio  mollis  of  the  seventh,  that  it  is  the  only  nerve  capable  of  receiving  and  conveying 
to  the  brain  the  special  impressions  produced  by  waves  of  sound ;  but  it  is  an  interesting 
question  to  determine,  whether  this  nerve  be  endowed  also  with  general  sensibility. 
Analogy  with  most  of  the  other  nerves  of  special  sense  would  indicate  that  the  auditory 
nerves  are  insensible  to  ordinary  impressions;  and  this  view  is  sustained  by  direct  experi- 
ments, made  many  years  ago. 

The  phenomena  observed  during  the  passage  of  galvanic  currents  through  the  audi- 
tory nerves  have,  of  late  years,  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  old  experiment 
of  Volta,  which  was  almost  immediately  confirmed  by  Ritter,  is  sufficiently  faniiliar  and 
is  often  quoted  as  showing  that  galvanic  stimulation  of  these  nerves  produces  a  sensation 
of  sound ;  but  the  facts  ascertained  leave  room  for  doubt  with  regard  to  the  precise  mode 
of  action  of  the  current.  A  careful  study  of  recent  observations  upon  this  point  renders 
the  question  even  more  obscure  ;  but,  from  a  purely  physiological  point  of  view,  we  have 
only  to  do  with  the  effects  of  stimulating  the  auditory  nerves  in  health.  Leaving  the 
therapeutic  and  diagnostic  uses  of  galvanism  out  of  the  question,  we  find  that  there  is 
considerable  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  fact  of  direct  stimulation  of  the  auditory 
nerves,  in  the  recent  experiments  with  the  galvanic  current,  Brenner  observed  strong 
sensations  of  sound  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  battery  in  the  auditory  passage  filled  with 
water  and  the  other  connected  with  different  parts  of  the  body.  When  the  cathode  was 
placed  in  the  ear,  the  sound  was  heard  at  the  making  of  the  current.  With  the  anode  in 
the  ear,  there  was  no  sound  at  the  making  of  the  current  or  during  its  passage,  but  a 
slight  sound  was  heard  at  the  breaking  of  the  current.  These  phenomena  closely  resem- 
ble those  produced  by  the  galvanic  current  applied  to  ordinary  motor  nerves,  in  so  far 
as  the  action  seemed  to  be  most  vigorous  at  the  making  of  the  circuit,  with  the  direct 
current,  and  at  the  breaking  of  the  circuit,  with  the  inverse  current;  for,  when  the 
cathode  is  placed  in  the  ear,  the  current  is  direct,  following  the  course  of  the  nerve  from 
the  centre  to  the  periphery,  and  vice  versa.  Without  following  out  the  discussion  of  this 
question  in  detail,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  study  the  very  clear  and  satisfactory  experi- 
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inents  of  Wreden,  to  become  convinced  that  the  sabjective  auditory  phenomena,  attrib- 
nted  by  Brenner  and  others  to  irritation  of  the  auditory  nerves,  are  duo  to  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear,  particularly  the  stapedius.  The  facts,  clinical  and  ex- 
perimental, upon  which  this  view  is  based,  are  the  following :  In  cases  of  clonic  spasm  of 
the  stapedius,  sensations  of  sound  have  been  observed,  exactly  like  those  produced  by  an 
induced  current.  In  cases  of  complete  facial  paralysis  from  otitis,  in  which  paralysis  of 
the  auditory  nerve  could  be  positively  excluded,  it  was  not  possible  to  produce  subjective 
auditory  sensations,  even  by  powerful  galvanization  by  a  catheter  passed  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  or  by  the  external  meatus.  In  addition,  there 
are  other  well-established  clinical  observations,  mentioned  by  Wreden,  which  sustain  the 
theory  of  muscular  contraction  and  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  direct  stimulation  of  the 
auditory  nerves. 

The  facts  just  stated  show  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  production  of  im- 
pressions of  sound  by  galvanic  stimulation  of  the  auditory  nerves ;  while  it  appears  from 
experiments,  that  these  nerves  are  not  endowed  with  general  sensibility.  The  results, 
then,  as  regards  the  auditory  nerves,  are  simply  negative.  Were  it  possible  to  subject 
these  nerves  to  mechanical  or  galvanic  stimulation,  in  the  human  subject,  without  involv- 
ing other  parts,  wo  might  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion ;  but  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  an  experiment,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  thus  far  proved  insurmountable. 

Topographical  Anatomy/  of  the  Parts  essential  to  the  Appreciation  of  Sound. 

Perfect  audition  requires  the  anatomical  integrity  of  a  very  complex  apparatus,  which, 
for  convenience  of  anatomical  description,  may  be  divided  into  the  external,  middle,  and 
internal  ear.  A  correct  appreciation  of  the  physiology  of  these  parts  demands,  as  a  neces- 
sary preparation,  a  knowledge  of  their  physiological  anatomy : 

1.  The  external  ear  includes  the  pinna  and  the  external  auditory  meatus,  which  is 
closed  internally  by  the  membrana  tympani. 

2.  The  middle  ear  includes  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  drum,  with  its  boundaries. 
The  parts  here  to  be  described  are,  the  membrana  tympani,  the  form  of  the  tympanic 
cavity,  its  openings,  its  lining  membrane,  and  the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  or  ossicles,  with 
their  ligaments,  muscles,  and  nerves.  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  communicates,  by 
the  Eustachian  tube,  with  the  pharynx  and  also  presents  openings  into  the  mastoid  cells. 

8.  The  internal  ear  contains  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve.  It  includes 
the  vestibule,  the  three  semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea,  which  together  form  the 
labyrinth. 

The  pinna  and  the  external  meatus  simply  conduct  the  waves  of  sound  to  the  tym- 
panum. The  parts  entering  into  the  structure  of  the  middle  ear  are  accessory,  and  are 
analogous  in  their  functions  to  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye.  Structures  contained 
in  the  labyrinth  constitute  the  true  sensory  organ  ;  and  these  bear  the  same  relations  to 
the  auditory  apparatus  as  the  retina  to  the  eye. 

The  External  Far.— It  is  hardly  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  describe  very  minutely 
the  external  ear.  The  pinna,  or  auricle  is  that  portion  projecting  from  the  head,  which 
first  receives  the  waves  of  sound.  Beginning  externally,  we  have  the  helix,  which  is  the 
outer  ridf?e  of  the  pinna.  Juat  within  this,  is  a  groove,  called  the  fossa  of  the  helix.  This 
fossa  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  a  prominent  but  shorter  ridge,  called  the  antihelix ;  and 
above  the  concha,  between  the  superior  portion  of  the  antihelix  and  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  helix,  is  n  shallow  fossa,  called  the  fossa  of  the  antihelix.  The  deep  fossa,  imme- 
diately surrounding?  the  opening  of  the  meatus,  is  called  the  concha.  A  small  lobe  pro- 
jects posteriorly,  covering  the  anterior  portion  of  the  concha,  which  is  called  the  tragus ; 
and  the  projection  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  antihelix  is  called  the  antitragus.  The 
fleshy,  dependent  portion  of  the  pinna  is  called  the  lobule  of  the  ear. 
52 
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The  form  of  the  pinna  and  its  consistence  depend  upon  the  presence  of  fibro-cartiUge, 
which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  external  ear  except  the  lobule.  This  stmcture  has 
already  been  described  in  another  chapter. 

The  integument  covering  the  ear  does  not  vary  much  from  the  integument  of  the 
general  surface.  It  is  thin,  closely  attached  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  possesses  small, 
rudimentary  hairs,  with  sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  glands. 

The  muscles  of  the  ear  are  not  important  in  the  human  subject ;  and,  excluding  a 
few  exceptional  cases,  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will.  The  extrin^c  muscles 
are  the  superior,  or  attollens,  the  anterior,  or  attrahens,  and  the  posterior,  or  retrahens 
aurem.  In  addition,  there  are  the  six  small  intrinsic  muscles,  situated  between  the  ridges 
upon  the  cartilaginous  surface.  The  pinna  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  head  by  two 
distinct  ligaments  and  a  few  delicate  ligamentous  fibres. 

The  external  auditory  meatus  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length  and  extends 
from  the  concha  to  the  membrana  tympani.  Its  course  is  somewhat  tortuous.  Passing 
from  without  inward,  its  direction  is  at  first  somewhat  upward,  turning  abruptly  over  a 
bony  prominence  near  the  middle,  from  which  it  has  a  slightly  downward  direction  to 
the  membrana  tympani.  Its  general  course  is  from  without  inward  and  slightly  forward. 
The  inner  termination  of  the  canal  is  the  membrana  tympani,  which  is  quite  oblique,  the 
upper  portion  being  inclined  outward,  so  that  the  inferior  wall  of  the  meatus  is  conad- 
erably  longer  than  the  superior. 

The  walls  of  the  external  meatus  are  partly  cartilaginous  and  fibrous,  and  partly  bony. 
The  cartilaginous  and  fibrous  portion  occupies  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
length  and  consists  of  a  continuation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna,  with  fibrous  tissue. 
About  the  lower  two- thirds  of  this  portion  of  the  canal  is  cartilaginous,  the  upper  third 
being  fibrous.  The  rest  of  the  tube  is  osseous  and  is  a  little  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  cartilaginous  portion.  Around  the  inner  extremity  of  the  canal,  with  the  exception 
of  its  superior  portion,  is  a  narrow  groove,  which  receives  the  greater  portion  of  the 
margin  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  skin  of  the  external  meatus  is  continuous  with  the  integument  covering  the 
pinna.  It  is  very  delicate,  becoming  thinner  from  without  inward.  In  the  osseous  por- 
tion, it  adheres  very  closely  to  the  periosteum,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  it  is 
reflected  over  the  membrana  tympani,  forming  its  outer  layer.  In  the  cartilaginous  and 
fibrous  portion,  are  numerous  short,  stiff  hairs,  with  sebaceous  glands  attached  to  their 
follicles,  and  the  coiled  tubes  known  as  the  ceruminous  glands.  The  structure  of  these 
glands  and  the  properties  and  composition  of  the  cerumen  have  already  been  described 
under  the  head  of  secretion. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Parts  compoiing  the  Middle  Ear, — Without  a  very  elabo- 
rate and  minute  anatomical  description,  fully  illustrated  by  plates,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  very  complex  apparatus  of  the  middle  and 
the  internal  ear.  Such  a  minute  and  purely  anatomical  description  would  be  out  of 
place  in  this  work,  where  it  is  desired  only  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  anatomy  as 
will  enable  the  student  to  comprehend  the  physiology  of  the  ear,  reserving  for  special 
description  certain  of  the  most  important  structures.  In  be^nning  the  diflScult  task  of 
describing  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  middle  and  internal  ear,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  different  parts,  with  their  names.  This,  with  a  oarefol 
study  of  Figs.  258,  259,  260,  and  261,  can  hardly  fail  to  greatly  facilitate  the  closer  in- 
vestigation of  the  more  important  structures. 

The  arrangement  of  the  parts  constituting  the  external  ear  is  sufficiently  simple.  The 
middle  ear  presents  a  narrow  cavity  (Fig.  258,  11),  of  irregular  shape,  situated  betweei 
the  external  ear  and  the  labyrinth,  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  general 
arrangement  of  its  parts  is  shown  in  Fig.  258.  The  outer  wall  of  the  tympanic  oavity  is 
formed  by  the  membrana  tympani  (Fig.  258,  6).    This  membrane  is  concave,  its  oonoav- 
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'  outward,  and  oblique^  inclining  iisuallj  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  doj^reos  with 
I  petpendicular.  This  angle,  however,  varies  oonj^iderably  in  dilTerent  individnals. 
I  rtHjf  ii*  formed  bj  an  exceedingly  thin  ydate  of  bono.  TIr*  floor  is  bony  and  is  much 
jwer  than  Uie  roof.  The  inner  wall,  separating  the  tympanic  cavity  from  the  laby- 
rinth^ is  irregul&Tf  presenting  several  ^malJ  eleTations  and  foramina.  The  fenestra  ovalif^ 
All  ovoid  opening  near  its  upper  portion^  leads  to  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule.     This  18 
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F»a.  S5a— <7«fMnil  rMo  qf  tU  oroan  of  hiring.    (Smpp^f.) 
;  d,  cjiiitv  of  t}i<»  «aucb&,  on  th(»  wtile  of  which  ftrv  fi^ViTi  tlio  uriQf i^»  of  &  fTonkt  DOmhrr  of  Mtiaee^QK  ^^kmlti ; 
extrfRftl  JituHtory  nietttiifi ;  i^  ftn^iUu-  pfftJ<Ttton  formed  by  ib*t  union  of  the  ipU'Hor  prvrtiuD  of  tbt?  co&chm 

iireibciitin*  with  t 
pttoliwd  thovIaAOo  flbnra*  mem  brail 
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SaiUchittb  talMs  th«  InbuiukU  or 


c-^ruuilnoQt  grlandi*  the  most  Uiternat  of  vchkh 

o«««auB  purtloD  of  the  exIcnuJ  metitiii ;  61 

» Ita  bo(rder ;  7*  ataterior  portion  of  the  iaetu ; 

iC«  of  the  membniiii  tympuil,  which  tt  dmwi 

10,  ivnmr  tytaii«fit  isiisck',  tM  teadoD  of  which  i»  reflecttfd  si 

.  ortfoo  of  the  hmndJe  of  thu  uiolloiif ;  11,  tympAnfe  «BTitv;  IS; 

ertrotDity  of  which  h4«  b««n  nrmoved  by  a  acc^Ioh  por|>«ndiciilBr 


Ibrm  ftctnrrad  llnr  which  oorrMpcmid*  with  th«>  b*--  *   o«««*auB  pivtloD  of  the  exlcnuJ  metitiii;  61 

» Ita  bo(rdor ;  7*  ataterior  portion  of  the  Uidu ; 

%  mAltvttfi :  y,  h'uidk!  of  the  inalieiiM  apptled  U»  the  i.^. .itA^  of  the  membniiii  tympuil,  which  tt  dmwi 


;a«  ftiip«arilQr  portfoo  of  the  hmndJe  of  thu  uiolloiif ;  11,  tympanfe  «BTitv;  IS; 

uU,  or  phftryofpedl  ertrotDity  of  which  h4«  b««n  removed  by  a  acc^Ioh  porpendicnlBr 

tck  Iti  flirv*;  18,  lopvffor  lemScuvalir  oftOil;  14,  posterior  ««imlcb<culir  caiuU;  IS,  external  e^^mtdrculiu-  cumI, 


1^  cioehlM:  17.  Intemil  MkUlary  euul:  ld»  Ihdftl  nerve;  19,  iat]^  petroial  btmnch,  0vvu  olT  fWim  the  gsnello- 
nfenn  en}«i;crn]«ot  of  the  iMitBl  sod  peioliif^  below  the  cochk«  to  ^  to  it*  dlitiibatJon  ]  SO,  ve«tibciJAr  bitui<:h  of 
I  fttifUtory  tierve ;  il,  eochhw  bnmeh  of  the  au<U  tocy  tienr«. 


olo9ed,  in  the  natural  state,  by  the  base  of  the  stapes  and  its  annular  ligament.  Below, 
IB  a  smaller,  ovoid  opening,  the  fenestra  rotunda,  which  leads  to  the  cochlea.  This  is 
dosed*  in  the  natural  state,  by  a  membrane,  called  the  secondary  membrana  tympani- 
In  addition,  the  posterior  wall  presents  several  small  foramina  leading  t^  the  mastoid 
loelK  which  are  lined  by  a  continuation  of  tfie  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanio 
ttvity.  The  tj-mpantc  cavity  also  presents  an  opening  leading  to  tlie  Eustachian  tube, 
nd  8  snmll  foramen,  which  gives  passage  to  the  tendon  of  the  stapcdias  muscle.  Tho 
Sn&tachian  tube  extends  from  the  npper  part  of  the  pharrnx  to  the  tympanum. 

The  small  bones  of  the  ear  are  three  in  number;  the  incus*  the  malleus,  and  the 

forming  a  chain,  connected  together  by  ligament*  (Tig,  259),     These  bones  are 

ritnated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity.     The  handle  of  the  mallena  (A,  2, 

[Fig.  269)  is  closely  attached  to  the  raembrana  tympani*  and  the  long  process  (A,  3,  Fig, 

4M)  IB  attached  to  the  Olasserian  fissure  of  the  temporal  bone.     The  malleus  is  articu- 

rith  the  incus.     The  incus  (B,  Fig.  259)  is  conneetod  with  the*  posterior  wall 

the  tympanic  cavity,  near  the  openings  of  the  mastoid  cells.     It  is  articulated  with 

ffhe  malleus,  and,  by  the  extremity  of  its  long  process  (B,  2,  Fig.  259)^  with  the  stapea. 

The  stapes  (C,  Fig.  259)  is  the  most  internal  bone  of  the  middle  ear.    It  is  articulated 
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bj  its  smnller  extfemlty  with  the  long  process  of  the  incus.     It*  base  is  oval  (C* 
250)  and,  with  iu  annular  ligament,  is  applied  tu  the  feni^tstra  ovali^.     Tb^  dirertioii  i)f 

the  atapea  is  nearly  at  a  right  anglu  with  tb<^ 
long  process  of  the  incud  in  the  natural  »utc 

<jj%'^  ^Sy  There  are  three  weU-dofined  nti]»clee  cob- 

rjoB  ji^^^*^^  nocted  with  the  middle  ear*    Of  ihe^a,  two  arc 

»^/^^^^.'3  ^       s'^  attached  to  the  malleus,  and  one,  to  the  stapes. 

^^  ,  The  largest  of  the  three  muscles  is  the  tensfir 

tympani,  called  sometimes  the  internal  muscle 
of  the  malleus.  Its  fibred  urbe  from  the  carti- 
Inginoua  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  the 
spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone»  and  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  temporal.  From  thb 
origin,  it  passes  backward,  almost  homontiltj, 
to  the  tympanic  cavity.  In  front  of  the  fcnui- 
tra  ovalis^  it  turns,  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  cn'er 
a  bony  process^  and  its  tendon  is  inserted  into 
the  handle  of  the  innllens  at  its  inner  surface 
near  the  root.  The  tendon  i»  very  delicate, 
and  the  muscular  portion  is  about  half  an  inch 
in  length  (10,  Pig,  258)»  The  muscle  and  its 
tendon  are  enclosed  in  a  distinct  fibrous  sheath. 
The  action  of  this  muscle  is  to  draw  the  hautlle 
of  the  malleus  inward,  pressing  the  base  of  the 
stapes  against  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  producing  tension  of  the  mc'iii' 
brana  tympani.  Tlie  fibres  of  this,  and  of  all  the  mascles  of  the  middle  ear,  ar^  of  llifl 
striated  variety.  The  tensor  tympani  is  supplied  with  motor  filaments  from  the  otic 
ganglion,  which  are  probably  derived  from  the  facial  nerve. 


Fio.  2^.—0*»icU^  qf  th^  tympanum  qf  th«  HgM 
«iJe :  maffn{ff*d  'i  diameter*,    (Ankold.) 

A,  Tn*UuaB;  h  It*  head:  ?.  th«»  hnTtdl**:  fl,  l^tup,  or 
flleiuler  nroot»(i»;4«  >^  ^'  "  1  It* 
hoiiyi  %  tiie  loatf  p:  pro- 
cess; 8,  short,  or  | ukr 

titupes;  1«  head;  2,  poaterior  cnia;  8,  ftot^rfor 
cnw ;  <*,  bftftc ;  C*,  hwo  of  tht?  stape* ;  D,  the  throe 
boo«a  In  tbcir  tuitiiFal  coTiocntlon  u  seen  tnmk  the 
out»lde ;  a,  ra»Ueix» ;  b^  Intitu ;  e,  stapM. 
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Fro.  2<50.— »77i<  riffhi  ttmporai  tton<e,  tftt  /n<tn,»rti  j>ffHi'tn  remorci,  wAtirtnj?  tfif  Of^tWif*  ^<»ti//'oiv*  ttitMn,     trw:^ 

4^lbe  !«**afl^  thr  fhnrt,  prowjAjs  of  which  Is  dirfrtert  nearly  In  an  horiiontiil  dlrt-ctlon  t>a«?J;  wan! ;  T..  ttir'  l.-nc  iin>«ii«rtir 

i'  '  '  '  f-Qfianlc  cnTJtv,  ttrtfckjUUed  xvStii  the  stupcA;  tf,  the  iimlltuft^  artU  .*ai;  t,,** 

I  rnallciia  iQ  the  Ola**(!*r1ar  ttrtsun*;  k,  tho  .^tjai)*  !i,  urtieuljit*?d  ^^^  v  -  is  <littW» 

;  othfrwli*,  th«>  baft*  of  tb*  sUiK'*^  aJ.jnt- would  bo  vJsibk-.    Tb:  liiQd.4»af 

UiL-  niniii  UA  utt^ii;  ljit>d  to  tte  mombrtzia  tympani. 

The  laxator  tympani,  the  external  muscle  of  the  malleus,  arises  from  the  spinous  pm- 
cess  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and,  by  a  few  filaments,  from  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  th« 
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In  fie.     It  passes  backward^  through  the  Glas^Hon  fit^iife,  to  ha  uisortM  iiita 

of  the  malletiB,  being  enclosed,  in  Its  c<:nirdc%  in  u  HbrouH  sheath.    The  laxator 

u*  generally  heliored  to  be  niu^cular^  though  i*oui«3  aathoritieB  dt?ny  tliat  it  is 

c«iilp(wed  of  trno  mnscalar  libreB.     Its  action  would  be  to  draw  the  mallens  forward  aad 

outward,  producing  relAXHtion  of  the  membraua  tynipani.    It  i«  not  definttoly  known  from 

what  nerve  this  muscle  derives  its  motor  filaments. 

The  stapedius  mascle  is  situated  in  the  descending  portion  of  the  atiueductxia  Fallopii 
and  in  the  eavitv  of  the  pyramid  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  Ita  ten- 
don emerges  from  a  foramen  at  the  snmniit  of  the  pyramid.  In  the  canal  in  which  this 
niiiscle  ia  lodged,  its  direction  is  upward  and  vertical  At  the  aumnjit  of  the  pyramid,  it 
turns  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  it«  tendon  pHH^ing  horizontally  forward  to  be  attached  to 
the  head  of  the  stapes.  Like  the  otlier  muscles  of  the  ear,  this  t^  enveloped  in  a  fibroos 
sheath.  Its  action  is  to  draw  the  head  of  the  stapes  backward,  relaxing  the  membrana 
tympani.  This  muscle  receives  fikmenta  from  tlie  facial  nerve  by  a  distinct  branch,  the 
tympanic. 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  presenta  several  foramina  which  of>en 
directly  into  numerous  irregularlV'Shaped  cavities,  commnnicating  freely  with  each  other, 
in  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  These  are  called  the  mastoid  cells.  They 
4re  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  omcous  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  There  is,  under 
certain  couditions,  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the  pharynx  and  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  from  the  tympanum  to  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  Eustacliian  tube  (12,  Fig.  25i?)  is  partly  b<:»ny  and  partly  cartilaginous.  Following 
its  direction  from  the  tympanic  cavity,  it  pasaes  forward,  inward,  and  slightly  downward, 

I  its  entire  lengtli  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  Ita  caliber  gradually  contracts  from  tlie 
tympanum  to  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid^  and  from  this  constricted  portion  it  gradually 
ttilates  to  its  opening  into  the  pharyn^c^  tlie  entire  canal  presenting  the  nppearance  of  two 
eones.  The  osseous  portion  extends  from  the  tjTnpanum  to  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
The  cartilaginous  portion  is  an  irregularly  triangular  cartilage,  bent  upon  itself  above, 
forming  a  furrow,  with  its  concavity  presenting  downward  and  outward.  The  fibrous 
portion  occupies  about  half  of  the  tube  t^eyond  the  osseous  portion,  and  completes  the 

■  canal,  forming  its  inferior  and  external  portion.  In  its  structure,  the  cartilage  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  interrnedtato  between  the  hyaline  and  the  iibro-cartilage. 
The  circumflexus,  or  tensor  paluti  muscle,  which  Ixas  already  been  described  in  connec- 
tion with  deglutition,  is  attached  to  the  anterior  margin,  or  the  hook  of  the  cartilage.  The 
attachments  of  this  muscle  have  lat-ely  been  accurately  described  by  Rtidinger,  who  calls 
it  the  dilator  of  the  tube.  The  following  excellent  summary  of  the  action  of  the  muscles 
upon  the  tube  is  taken  from  the  report  on  otology,  by  Dr.  J.  Ome  Green,  contiuned  in 
the  Transaction.^  of  the  American  Otological  Society,  1870: 

*^  The  tensor  palati  muscle  is  a  dilator  of  the  tube ;  it  is  inserted  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  hook  of  the  cartilage,  passing  forward,  inward,  and  slightly  downward,  and 
Its  fibres  spread  out  along  the  edge  of  the  soft  palate  and  on  the  side  of  the  pharynx.  In 
contracting,  it  draws  the  hook  of  the  cartilage  forward  and  a  little  downward*  thus  en- 
larging the  caliber  of  the  tube.  The  levator  palati  takes  its  origin  from  the  temporal 
bone  JQSt  below  tfie  osseous  tube,  and  passes  along  the  tloor  of  the  tube,  r^ome  of  its  iibres 
arinng  from  the  lower  end  of  the  cartilage ;  it  is  inserted  in  the  nvuln,  and,  in  contracting 
the  belly  of  the  muscle  which  lies  along  the  floor  of  the  tube,  becomes  thicker:  the  floor 
of  the  tube  is  raised,  and  the  fibres  arising  from  the  cartilage  serve  to  draw  the  lower  end 
of  this  away  from  the  opposite  wall. 

*'  The  palato-pharyngeus  rises  fVora  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cartilage^ 
passes  backward,  and  is  inserted  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Its  action  wouM 
be  to  draw  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tube  backward;  but,  as  it  is  often  but  slightly  de- 
veloped, it  probably  only  serves  to  fix  the  cartilage,  m  that  the  other  muscled  can  Mi 
more  effectively. 
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^*'  The  opening  of  the  tube  is  thus  the  result  of  the  action  of  these  three  muscles:  the 
tensor  palati,  or-  dilator  tubsB,  draws  the  hook  of  the  cartilage  outward,  the  cartilage 
becomes  less  curved  and  the  tube  is  widened ;  the  levator  palati  in  contracting  becomes 
more  horizontal,  and  draws  the  lower  end  of  the  cartilage  inward  and  upward,  thus 
enlarging  the  pharyngeal  orifice  more  than  8'''.  As  soon  as  these  muscles  cease  acting, 
the  elasticity  of  the  cartilage  restores  the  canal  to  its  former  condition.^' 

It  is  thus  that  the  action  of  certain  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  dilates  the  pharyngeal 
opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  If  we  close  the  mouth  and  nostrils  and  make  several 
repeated  acts  of  deglutition,  we  draw  the  air  from  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  renders  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  tense,  increasing  its  concavity. 
By  one  or  two  lateral  movements  of  the  jaws,  we  open  the  tube,  the  pressure  of  air  is 
equalized,  and  the  ear  returns  to  its  normal  condition.  The  nerves  animating  the  dilator 
tubsQ  come  from  the  pneumogastric  and  are  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory. 

A  smooth  mucous  membrane  forms  a  continuous  lining  for  the  Eustachian  tube,  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  mastoid  cells.  In  all  parts,  it  is  closely  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  tissues,  and,  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  it  is  very  thin.  In  the  cartilaginous 
portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  there  are  numerous  mucous  glands,  which  are  most 
abundant  near  the  pharyngeal  orifice,  and  gradually  diminish  in  number  toward  the 
osseous  portion,  in  which  there  are  no  glands.  Throughout  the  tube,  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  conoidal  cells  of  ciliated  epithelium.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  very  thin,  consisting  of  little  more  than  epithelium 
and  a  layer  of  connective  tissue.  It  lines  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  the  inner  sorfiftce  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  is  prolonged  into  the  mastoid  cells,  and  covers  the  ossicles  and  those 
portions  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  which  pass  through  the  tympanum.  On  the  floor  of 
the  tympanic  cavity  and  on  its  anterior,  inner,  and  posterior  walls,  the  epitheliam  is  of 
the  conoidal,  ciliated  variety.  On  the  promontory,  roof,  ossicles,  and  musdes,  the  cells 
are  of  the  pavement-variety  and  not  ciliated,  the  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other 
being  gradual.  The  entire  mucous  membrane  contains  numerous  lymphatics,  a  plexus 
of  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells,  with  some  peculiar  cells,  the  physiology  of  which  is  not 
understood. 

We  have  thus  given  a  general  sketch  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  middle  ear, 
and  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  treat  more  fully  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  the 
mastoid  cells,  or  the  Eustachian  tube,  except  as  regards  certain  points  in  their  physiology. 
The  minute  anatomy  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  articulations  of  the  ossicles  can 
be  more  conveniently  considered  in  connection  with  the  physiology  of  these  parts. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Bony  Labyrinth. — The  internal  portion  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  is  contained  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  consists  of  an 
irregular  cavity,  called  the  vestibule,  the  three  semicircular  canals  (18,  14,  15,  Fig.  258), 
and  the  cochlea  (16,  Fig.  258).  The  general  arrangement  of  these  parts  in  eitu  and  their 
relations  to  the  adjacent  structures  are  shown  in  Fig.  258.  Fig.  261,  showing  the  bony 
labyrinth  isolated,  is  taken  from  the  beautiful  photograph  contained  in  Rlidinger's  atlas. 

The  vestibule  is  the  central  chamber  of  the  labyrinth,  communicating  with  the  tympanic 
cavity  by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  which  is  closed  in  the  natural  state  by  the  base  of  the  stapes. 
This  is  the  central,  ovoid  opening  shown  in  Fig.  261.  The  inner  wall  of  the  vestilmle 
presents  a  small,  round  depression  (the  fovea  hemispherica)  perforated  by  numerous  small 
foramina,  through  which  pass  nervous  filaments  from  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 
Behind  this  depression,  is  the  opening  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule.  In  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vestibule,  are  five  small,  round  openings  leading  to  the  semicircular  canals, 
with  a  larger  opening  below,  leading  to  the  cochlea. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  semicircular  canals  is  shown  in  Fig.  261  (6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  12). 

The  arrangement  of  the  cochlea  (the  anterior  division  of  the  labyrinth)  is  shown  in 
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Fig.  201  (1,  3,  4).  TLis  is  a  spiral  caoal,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  aud  ono-teDtb  of 
[an  iticli  wide  at  its  commencement,  gradually  tapcrmg  to  the  apex^  and  making,  lu  ita 
pourse,  two  and  a  half  turns.  Its  interior  presents  a  central  pillar,  aruimd  which  winds 
sfiiral  lamina  of  bone.  TIi©  fenestra  rotunda  (2,  Fig,  201),  closed  in  the  natural  state 
by  A  membrane  (the  gecondarj  membrana  tjmpani),  liea  betwoon  the  lower  portion  of  the 
C'X'hka  and  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
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What  is  called  ttie  memla'anous  labyrinth  la  contained  within  the  bony  parts  just 
described*  Its  structure,  and  the  ultimate  distribution  and  connections  of  the  auditory 
Derve,  which  penetrates  by  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  involve  some  of  the  most  intri- 
cate and  difficult  point®  in  tlie  whole  range  of  minute  anatomy.  Some  of  these  have 
lircct  and  important  relations  to  the  ph3''siology  of  hearing,  while  many  are  of  purely 
anatomical  interest.  Such  foots  as  bear  directly  upon  physiology  will  be  considered  fuUy 
L  connection  T*nth  the  functions  of  the  internal  ear. 


Physics  of  Sound, 

The  sketch  that  we  hare  given  of  the  general  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  auditory 

IEpparatus  conveys  an  idea  of  the  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ear.  The  waves  of 
lound  must  be  transmitted  to  the  terminal  extremities  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the 
Jabyrinth.  Tliese  waves  are  collectod  by  the  pinna,  are  conducted  to  the  membrana 
tympani  through  the  external  auditory  meatus,  produce  vibrations  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  are  conducted  by  the  chain  of  ossicle**  to  the  openings  in  tbe  labyrinth,  and 
iare  communicated  through  the  fluids  of  the  labyrinth  to  the  ultimate  nervous  filaments. 
[The  free  passage  of  air  through  the  external  meatus  and  the  communications  of  the  cavity 
iof  the  tympanum  with  the  mastoid  cells,  and,  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  with  the  pharynx, 
are  necessary  to  the  proper  vibration  of  the  membrana  tympani ;  the  integrity  of  the 
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Odsioles  and  of  their  ligaments  and  muscles  is  essential  to  the  proper  conducttoii  of  < 
to  tho  labyrinth ;  the  presence  of  liquid  tn  the  labyrinth  i»  a  condition  esAential  to 
condnetion  of  the  waves  to  the  filamontg  of  distribution  of  the  auditory  nerres ; 
finally T  from  the  labyrinth,  the  nerved  pass  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus  to 
bniiii,  where  the  auditory  impressions  are  appreciated. 

Most  of  the  points  in  ncuustics  which  are  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  physi- 
ology of  audition  are  deMnitely  settled.  The  theories  of  the  propagation  of  sound  invoke 
wave-action,  concerning  which  there  ia  no  dispute  among  phyaicista.  For  tlie  condac- 
tion  of  sound,  a  ponderable  medium  is  easential ;  and  it  Is  not  necessary,  as  in  the  ca^e 
of  the  undidatory  theory  of  lights  to  assome  the  existence  of  an  imponderable  ether. 
The  human  ear^  although  perhaps  not  so  acute  an  the  auditory  apparatus  of  some  of  the 
inferior  animals,  not  only  appreciates  irregular  waves,  such  as  produce  noise  as  distin- 
gnislied  from  sounds  called  musical,  hut  is  capable  of  distinguishing  regular  waves,  as  in 
simple  musical  sounds,  and  harmonious  ctjiubinations. 

In  music,  certain  suceeasions  of  regular  sounds  ure  agreeable  to  the  ear  and  constitute 
what  we  call  melody.  Again,  we  are  able  to  appreciate,  not  only  the  intensity  of  sounda» 
both  noisy  and  mui^ical,  but  we  recognize  pitch  and  dtfierent  qualities,  particuliirly  in 
music«  StiU  farther,  we  iind  that  musical  notes  may  be  resolved  into  certain  invsLriabl*) 
component  parts,  such  as  the  octave,  the  thirds  fifth,  etc.  These  components  of  what 
are  usually  supposed  to  be  simple  sounds — whicli  may  be  isolated  by  artificial  meaoa,  ta 
be  described  farther  on — are  called  tones ;  while  the  sounds  themselves,  j»rodueed  by  the 
union  of  the  ditlere nt  tones,  are  called  notes,  which  may  themselves  be  combined  to  fono 
chords. 

The  quality  of  musical  sounds  may  be  modified  by  the  flimnltaneoua  prcdnction  of 
others  which  correspond  to  certain  of  the  components  of  the  predominating  note.  For 
example,  if  we  add  to  a  single  note,  the  third,  fifth,  and  octave,  we  produce  a  mjvior 
chord,  the  sound  of  which  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  mngle  note  or  of  a  note  witlj 
its  octave.  If  we  diminish  the  third  by  a  semitone,  we  have  a  different  quality,  which 
is  peculiar  to  minor  chords.  In  this  way,  we  can  form  an  immense  variety  of  musieal 
sounds  upon  a  single  instrument,  as  the  piano.  And  still  farther,  by  the  harmooioas 
combinations  of  the  notes  of  different  instrnments  and  of  different  registers  of  tbt 
human  voice,  as  in  grand  choral  and  orchestral  compositions^  shades  of  effect^  almort 
innumerable,  may  be  produced.  The  modification  of  tones  in  this  way  constitntee  har- 
mony ;  and  an  educated  ear,  not  only  experiences  pleasure  from  these  musical  combiia* 
tiona,  but  can  distingnish  their  different  component  parts. 

A  chord  may  convey  to  the  ear  the  sensation  of  completeness  in  itself  or  it  may  Uid 
to  a  succession  of  notes  before  this  sense  of  completeness  is  attained.     Different  oho 
of  the  same  key  may  be  nmde  to  follow  each  other,  or  we  may,  by  transition-notes*  ] 
to  the  chords  of  other  keys.    Each  key  has  its  fundamental  note,  and  the  transition  froafl 
one  key  to  another,  in  order  to  be  agreeable  to  the  ear,  must  be  made  in  certain  wen- 
defined  and  invariable  ways.    These  regtdar  transitions  constitute  modulation.     The  air 
becomes  fatigued  by  long  successions  of  notes  always  in  one  key,  and  modulation  is  enseo— 
tial  to  the  enjoyment  of  elaborate  musical  compositions ;  otherwise,  the  notes  would  no^^ 
only  become  monotonous,  but  their  correct  spf>reciation  would  he  impaired,  as  the  «f^^ 
preoiation  of  colors  becomes  less  dibtinct  after  looking  for  a  long  time  at  an  object , 
senting  a  single  vivid  tint. 

Zaws  of  Sofwrotis  Vibrations, 
As  we  have  already  remarked,  sound  is  produced  by  Tibrations  in  a  ponderable  n,^ 
dium.     The  sounds  ordinarily  heard  are  transmitter!  to  the  ear  by  means  of  rifinmimy 
of  the  atmosphere.     A  simple  and  very  common  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afford^j  by 
the  experiment  of  striking  a  bell  carefully  arranged  m  tae^o.     Although  lb©  stroke  and 
the  vibration  can  readily  be  seen,  there  is  no  sound;  and,  if  air  be  gradoaUy  ititMuccd, 
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r-mmd  will  become  appreciable  and  progrcsidirely  more  iDtctistj  as  tho  snrrouudmg 
^inecUuro  U  increased  in  detmit/. 

If  we  province  a  single  soand,  or  shock,  in  a  free  atmosphere^  we  nmy  suppose  tiuit 
the  waves  are  transmitted  cquulljr  in  evorr  direction ;  and  this  ii*  accamplislied  lu  the 
IfMllowing  manner:  An  itnfkginary  sphere  of  air  receives  an  impulse,  or  shock,  from  the 
It>ody  which  pruduce;*  the  sound.  This  shock  is.  in  its  turn,  cummunicated  to  unollier 
Lpphericfd  stratnra  of  air ;  this^  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  Tlie  eUsticity  of  the  air,  howe\^er, 
Iproducea  a  recoil  of  each  imagrinary  sphere  of  air,  and  it  is  a  portion  of  the  lost  stratum 
trlilch  strikes  tho  tympanum,  throwing  it  into  vibration,  li'  but  a  single  impulse  bd 
Igiven  to  the  air^  we  may  suppose  that  all  of  the  dtfierent  stjrata,  after  a  single  oscillation, 
[return  to  their  original  quiescent  condition.  The  first  stratum  reei^ives  the  shock,  and 
[the  last  communicates  the  shock  to  the  ear.  Tiie  oscillations  of  sounds  produced  in  thia 
I  way,  are  to  and  fro  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  conduction  and  are  said  to  be  longi> 
dinid.  In  the  undulatory  tlieory  of  light,  the  vibrations  are  supposed  to  he  at  right 
gka  to  the  line  of  propagation,  or  transversal.  A  complete  oscillation  to  and  fro  is 
f railed  a  sound-wave. 

It  is  evident  that  vibrating  bodies  may  be  made  to  perform  and  impart  to  the  atmoh- 
Iphere  oscillations  of  greater  or  less  amplitude.  The  intensity  of  tho  sound  is  in  propor* 
Ition  to  the  amplitude  of  the  vibraticjns.  If  we  cause  a  tuning-fork  to  vibrate,  the  sound 
lis  at  first  loud,  or  intense ;  but  the  amplitude  gradually  diminishes,  and  the  sound  dies 
lAway  until  it  is  lost.  In  a  vibrating  body  capable  of  producing  a  definite  number  of 
I  waves  of  sotmd  in  a  sec^ond,  it  is  evident  that,  the  greater  the  amplitude  of  the  wave,  the 
[greater  is  the  velocity  of  the  particles  thrown  into  vibration.  It  has  been  a^cerUiined  by 
leiperiment,  that  there  is  an  invariable  mathematical  relation  between  the  intensity  of 
I  »ouml,  the  velocity  of  the  conducting  particles,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  waves ;  and 
[this  is  expressed  by  the  formula,  that  the  intensity  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
[ampntude.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  intensity  of  sound  is  diminished  by  distance,  as 
^the  amplitude  of  tho  waves  and  tho  velocity  of  the  vibrating  particles  become  weaker, 
be  farther  we  are  removed  from  the  sonorous  bf»dy.  The  sound,  as  the  waves  recede 
I  the  sonorous  bo<ly,  becomes  distributed  over  an  increased  m-ea.  The  propagation 
Notmd  has  been  reduced  also  to  the  formula,  that  the  intensity  diminishes  in  propc>r- 
|tian  to  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Sonorous  vibrations  are  subject  to  many  of  the  laws  of  reflection  which  we  ha\  •- 
luttidied  in  cotinection  with  light.  Sound  may  be  absorbed  by  soft  and  non-vibrating 
,  in  the  same  way  that  ceitain  surfaces  absorb  the  rny^s.  of  light.  It  is  in  this  way 
at  we  explain  the  deadening  of  sound  in  apartments  furnished  with  carpets,  curtains, 
l«tc.,  and  xtA  reflection  from  HniiMjth,  hard  surfaces.  By  careftilly-arranged  convex  snr- 
[faoes,  the  waves  of  sotmd  may  be  readily  collected  to  a  focus.  These  laws  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  sonorous  waves  explain  echoes  and  the  conduction  of  sound  by  confined  strata  of 
fair,  as  in  tubes.  We  thus  explain  the  mechanism  of  sj>eaking-trumpets,  the  collection  of 
J  the  wavea  by  the  pavilion  of  the  ear,  and  their  transmission  to  the  tympanum  by  tho 
I  external  auditory  meatus.  To  make  the  parallel  between  sonorous  and  luminous  trans- 
J  miisloa  more  complete,  it  has  been  aseertained  that  the  waves  of  sound  ntay  be  refracted 
[to  a  focus  by  being  made  to  pass  througli  an  acoustic  lens,  as  a  balloon  tilled  with  car- 
I  bonic*acid  gas.  The  waves  of  sound  may  also  be  deflected  around  solid  bodies,  when 
[tliey  produce  what  have  bet?n  called  by  TyndalU  shadows  of  sound. 

Any  one  observing  the  sound  produced  by  the  blow  of  an  axe  can  not©  the  important 
I  fact  that  sound  is  transmitted  with  much  less  rapidity  than  light.  At  a  short  distance^ 
lour  view  of  the  body  is  practically  instantaneous ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  interval 
Ibetween  the  blow  and  the  sound.  This  interval  represents  tlie  velocity  of  the  sonorou* 
[conduction.  This  fact  is  also  illustralyetl  by  the  interval  between  a  fitish  of  liirhtntng  and 
lb©  sound  of  thunder.  The  velocity  of  sound  depends  upon  the  density  and  elasticity  of 
[the  conducting  medium.    The  rate  of  conduction  of  sound  by  atmospheric  9Ar  at  the 
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freezing-point  of  water  is  about  1,090  feet  per  second.  Tiiis  rate  presents  comparativdj 
slight  variations  for  the  different  gases,  bat  it  is  very  much  more  rapid  in  liquids  and  in 
solids.  In  ordinary  water,  it  is  4,708  feet  per  second ;  in  iron  or  steel  wire,  aboot  16,000 
feet ;  and  in  most  woods,  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre,  about  the  same. 

Noise  and  Musical  Sounds. — There  is  a  well-defined  physical  as  well  as  an  sesthetic 
distinction  between  noise  and  music.  Taking,  as  examples,  single  sounds,  a  sound  be- 
comes noise  when  the  air  is  thrown  into  confused  and  irregular  vibrations.  A  noise  may 
be  composed  of  a  few  musical  sounds,  when  these  are  not  in  accord  with  each  other,  aod 
sounds  called  musical  are  not  always  entirely  free  from  discordant  vibrations,  as  we  shall 
see  in  studying  musical  sounds,  properly  so  called.  A  noise  possesses  intensity,  varying 
with  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  and  it  may  have  different  qualities,  depending  upon 
the  form  of  its  vibrations.  We  may  call  a  noise  dull,  sharp,  ringing,  metallic,  hollow, 
etc.,  thus  expressing  qualities  that  are  readily  understood.  In  percussion  of  the  chest, 
the  resonance  is  called  vesicular,  tympanitic,  etc.,  distinctions  in  quality  that  are  quite 
important.  A  noise  may  also  be  called  sharp  or  low  in  pitch,  as  the  rapid  or  slow  vibra- 
tions predominate,  without  answering  the  requirements  of  musical  sounds.  These  expla- 
nations, with  the  definition  that  a  noise  is  a  sound  that  is  not  musical,  will  be  better 
understood  after  we  have  described  some  of  the  characters  of  musical  vibrations. 

A  pure  and  simple  musical  sound  consists  of  vibrations  following  each  other  at  regular 
intervals,  provided  that  the  succession  of  waves  be  not  too  slow  or  too  rapid.  When  the 
vibrations  are  too  slow,  we  have  an  appreciable  succession  of  impulses,  and  the  sound  is 
not  musical.  When  they  are  too  rapid,  we  recognize  that  the  sound  is  excessively  sharp, 
but  it  is  then  painfully  acute  and  has  no  pitch  that  can  be  accurately  determined  by  the 
auditory  apparatus.  Such  sounds  may  be  occasionally  employed  in  musical  compositions, 
but,  in  themselves,  they  are  not  strictly  musical. 

In  musical  sounds,  we  recognize  duration,  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality.  The  duration 
depends  simply  upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  vibrating  body  is  thrown  into 
action.  The  intensity  depends,  as  we  have  already  stated,  upon  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations,  and  it  has  no  relation  whatsoever  to  pitch.  Pitch  depends  abaolutely  upon  the 
rapidity  of  the  regular  vibrations,  and  quality,  upon  the  combinations  of  different  tones 
in  harmony,  the  character  of  the  harmonics  of  fundamental  tones,  and  the  form  of  the 
vibrations. 

Pitch  of  Musical  Sounds. — In  discussing  the  pitch  of  musical  sounds,  we  shall  leave 
out  of  the  question,  for  the  present,  the  harmonics,  which  exist  in  nearly  all  musical  notes 
and  affect  their  quality,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  study  of  simple  vibrations:  Such 
tones  are  those  of  great  organ-pipes,  which  are  deficient  in  harmonics  and  in  overtones, 
and  are  almost  entirely  pure. 

Pitch  depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations.  A  musical  sound  may  be  of  greater  or 
less  intensity ;  it  may  at  first  be  quite  loud  and  gradually  die  away;  but  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  definite  tone  is  invariable,  be  it  weak  or  powerful.  The  rapidity  of  the 
conduction  of  sound  does  not  vary  with  its  intensity  or  pitch,  and,  in  the  harmonious 
combination  of  the  sounds  of  different  instruments,  be  they  high  or  low  in  pitch,  intense 
or  feeble,  it  is  always  the  same  in  the  same  conducting  medium.  Distinct  musical  noted 
may  present  an  immense  variety  of  qualities,  but  all  tones  of  the  same  pitch  have  abso- 
lutely equal  rates  of  vibration.  Tones  equal  in  pitch  are  said  to  be  in  unison.  This  fact, 
though  simple,  has  a  most  important  physiological  bearing.  In  the  first  place,  an  edu- 
cated ear  can,  without  difScuIty,  distinguish  slight  differences  in  pitch  in  ordinary  mnsioal 
tones.  Again,  we  ascertain  by  experiment  that  this  power  of  appreciation  of  tones  i^ 
restricted  within  well-defined  limits,  which  vary  slightly  in  different  individuals.  With- 
out citing  all  of  the  numerous  observations  upon  this  point,  we  may  state  that  Helmhdtz, 
whose  authority  is  the  very  highest,  gives,  as  the  range  of  sounds  that  can  be  legitimate!/ 
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employed  in  music,  those  of  from  40  to  4,000  vibrations  in  a  second,  embracing  abont 
seven  octaves.  In  an  orchestra,  the  double  bass  gives  the  lowest  note,  which  has  40*25 
vibrations  in  a  second,  and  the  highest  note,  given  by  the  small  flute,  has  4,752  vibrations. 
In  grand  organs,  there  is  a  pipe  which  gives  a  note  of  16*5  vibrations,  and  the  deepest 
note  of  modern  pianos  has  27*5  vibrations ;  but  delicate  shades  of  pitch  in  these  low  notes 
are  not  appreciable  to  most  persons.  Sounds  above  the  limits  just  indicated  are  painfully 
sharp,  and  their  pitch  cannot  be  exactly  appreciated  by  the  ear.  The  physiological  inter- 
est connected  with  these  facts  is,  that  the  limits  of  the  appreciation  of  musical  sounds  are 
probably  due  to  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  as  we  have  a 
limit  to  the  acuteness  of  vision,  which  can  be  explained  by  the  structure  of  the  eye.  This 
fact  is  the  basis  of  the  accepted  theories  of  the  appreciation  of  musical  sounds. 

Musical  Scale, — Wc  have  thus  far  considered  musical  sounds,  without  any  reference 
to  the  relations  of  different  notes  to  each  other.  A  knowledge  of  these  relations  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  science  of  music ;  and,  without  a  clear  idea  of  certain  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  music,  we  cannot  thoroughly  comprehend  the  mechanism  of  audition. 

It  requires  very  little  cultivation  of  the  ear  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  flact,  that 
the  successions  and  combinations  of  tones  must  obey  certain  fixed  laws ;  and,  long  before 
these  laws  were  the  subject  of  mathematical  demonstration,  the  relations  of  the  different 
notes  of  the  scale  were  established,  merely  because  certain  successions  and  combinations 
were  agreeable  to  the  ear,  while  others  were  discordant  and  apparently  unnatural.  Now 
that  we  are  pretty  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  vibrations,  we  can  study  the 
scale  from  a  scientific,  as  well  as  from  an  eesthetic  point  of  view. 

The  most  convenient  notes  for  our  study  are  those  produced  by  vibrating  strings,  and 
the  phenomena  here  observed  are  essentially  the  same  for  all  musical  sounds;  for  it  is 
by  means  of  vibrations  communicated  to  the  air  that  the  waves  of  sound  find  their 
way  to  the  auditory  apparatus.  Let  us  take,  to  begin  with,  a  string  vibrating  24 
times  in  a  second.  If  this  string  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  each  part  will  vibrate 
48  times  in  a  second.  The  note  thus  produced  is  the  octave,  or  the  8th  of  the  primary 
note,  called  the  8th,  because  the  natural  scale,  as  we  shall  see,  contains  eight  notes,  of 
which  the  first  is  the  lowest  and  the  last,  the  highest.  We  may  divide  the  half  again, 
producing  a  second  octave,  and  so  on,  within  the  limits  of  our  appreciation  of  musical 
sounds.  If  we  divide  the  string  so  that  f  of  its  length  will  vibrate,  we  have  36  vibrations 
in  a  second,  and  this  note  is  the  5th  in  the  scale.  If  we  divide  the  string  again,  so  as  to 
leave  |  ot  its  length,  we  have  30  vibrations,  which  gives  the  dd  note  in  the  scale.  These 
are  the  most  natural  subdivisions  of  the  note;  and  the  1st,  3d,  5th,  and  8th,  when  sound- 
ed together,  make  what  is  known  as  the  common  m^or  chord.  Three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  original  string  makes  32  vibrations,  and  gives  the  4th  note  in  the  scale.  If 
we  take  |  of  the  string,  we  have  27  vibrations,  and  the  note  is  the  2d  in  the  scale.  With 
f  of  the  string,  we  have  40  vibrations  in  a  second,  or  the  6th  note  in  the  scale.  With  -^ 
of  the  string,  we  have  46  vibrations  in  a  second,  or  the  7th  note  in  the  scale. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  started  with  a  note,  which  we  may  call  0.  This  is 
the  key-note,  or  the  tonic.  In  this  scale,  which  is  called  the  natural,  or  diatonic  key,  we 
have  a  regular  mathematical  progression  from  the  Ist  to  the  8th.  This  is  called  the 
mijor  key  of  0.  Melody  consists  in  an  agreeable  succession  of  notes,  which  we  may 
agsume,  for  sake  of  simplicity,  to  be  pure.  We  cannot,  in  a  simple  melody,  sound  any 
note  but  one  of  those  in  the  scale.  When  a  different  note  is  sounded,  we  pass  into  a  key 
which  has  a  different  fundamental  note,  or  tonic,  with  a  different  succession  of  3ds,  5ths, 
etc.  Every  key,  therefore,  has  its  1st,  3d,  5th,  and  8th,  as  well  as  the  intermediate 
notes.  If  we  substitute  for  the  3d  a  note  formed  by  a  string  f  the  length  of  the  tonic 
instead  of  |,  we  have  the  key  converted  into  the  minor.  The  minor  chord,  consisting  of  the 
1st,  the  diminished  3d,  the  5th,  and  the  8th,  is  perfectly  harmonious,  but  it  has  a  quality 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  miyor  chord.    The  notes  of  a  melody  may  progress  in  the 
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minor  key  as  well  as  in  the  m^jor.    Taking  the  small  numhers  of  vibrationB  merely  for 
convenience,  the  following  is  the  mode  of  progression  in  the  natural  scale  of  C  major: 

1st       2d.       Sd.       4th.       5Ch        6th.       Tth.       8th. 

Note CDEFGABC 

Lengths  of  the  string 1         5         i        i  §  f        A         i 

Number  of  vibrations 24       27       80      32        86        40        46       48 

The  intervals  between  the  notes  of  the  scale,  it  is  seen,  are  not  eqnal.  The  smallest, 
between  the  Sd  and  4th  and  the  7th  and  8th,  are  called  semitones.  The  other  intervals 
are  either  full  perfect  tones  or  small  perfect  tones.  Although  there  are  semitones,  not 
belonging  to  the  key  of  0,  between  0  and  D,  D  and  E,  F  and  G,  G  and  A,  and  A  and 
B,  these  intervals  are  not  all  composed  of  exactly  the  same  number  of  vibrations ;  so 
that,  taking  the  notes  on  a  piano,  if  we  have  D  as  the  tonic,  its  5th  would  be  A.  We 
assume  that  D  has  27  vibrations,  and  A,  40,  giving  a  difference  of  18.  With  0  as  the 
tonic  and  G  as  the  5th,  we  have  a  difference  of  12.  It  is  on  account  of  these  differences 
in  the  intervals,  that  each  key  in  music  has  a  peculiar  and  an  individual  character. 

In  tuning  a  piano,  which  is  the  single  instrument  most  commonly  used  for  accompani- 
ment and  the  general  interpretation  of  musical  compositions,  the  ordinary  method  is  by 
the  6ths.  We  bring  the  5th  of  0  in  exact  accord  with  the  tonic;  then  the  5th  of  D; 
then  the  5th  of  E,  and  finally  the  5th  of  F.  The  5th  of  F  should  be  the  octaye  of  C, 
but,  by  progressing  in  this  way,  the  last  note  (C)  is  too  sharp  and  is  not  the  octaye  of 
the  lower  C.  If  this  progression  were  continued  higher  and  higher,  the  octayes  would 
become  more  and  more  out  of  tune ;  and,  to  avoid  this,  the  octaves  are  made  perfect  and 
the  5ths  and  3ds  are  tuned  down,  so  that  the  inequality  is  distributed  throughout  the 
scale.  This  is  called  tempering  the  scale,  and,  with  this  ^^  temperament,"  the  notes  are 
not  exactly  true ;  still,  musicians  are  accustomed  to  this,  and  they  fail  to  recognize  the 
mathematical  defect. 

Even  in  melody,  and  still  more  in  harmony,  in  long  compositions,  the  ear  becomes 
fatigued  by  a  single  key,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  most  pleasing  effects, 
to  change  the  tonic,  by  what  is  called  modulation,  returning  afterward  to  the  original  key. 

Quality  of  Musical  Sounds, — By  appropriate  means,  we  can  analyze  or  decompose 
white  light  into  prismatic  colors ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  nearly  all  musical  sounds,  which 
seem  at  first  to  be  simple,  can  be  resolved  into  certain  well-defined  constituents.  There 
are  few  absolutely  simple  sounds  used  in  music.  We  may  take  an  example,  however,  in 
the  notes  of  great  stopped-pipes  in  the  organ.  These  are  simple,  but  are  of  an  nnsatis- 
factory  quality  and  wanting  in  richness.  Almost  all  other  musical  sounds,  however, 
have  a  fundamental  tone,  which  we  recognize  at  once;  but  this  tone  is  accompanied 
by  harmonics  caused  by  secondary  vibrations  of  subdivisions  of  the  sonorous  body. 
The  number,  pitch,  and  intensity  of  these  harmonic,  or  aliquot  vibrations  affect  what 
is  called  the  quality,  or  timbre  of  musical  notes,  by  modifying  the  form  of  the  sonorous 
waves.  This  fact,  which  we  shall  discuss  more  elaborately  farther  on,  requires  little 
argument  for  its  support.  If  we  suppose  a  string  vibrating  a  certain  number  of  times  in 
a  second,  the  vibrations  being  perfectly  simple,  we  should  have,  according  to  the  laws 
of  vibrating  bodies,  a  simple  musical  tone ;  but,  if  we  suppose  that  the  string  snbdividel 
itself  into  different  segments,  one  of  which  gives  the  3d,  another,  the  6th,  and  so  on,  of  the 
fundamental  tone,  it  is  evident  that  the  form  of  the  vibrations  must  be  considerably 
modified.  This  is  the  fact ;  and,  with  these  modifications  in  form,  the  quality,  or  timbre 
of  the  note  is  changed.  We  can  illustrate  this  roughly  on  the  piano.  If  we  strike  the 
note  0,  we  have  a  certain  quality  of  sound.  We  may  assume,  for  sake  of  argument, 
that  this  is  a  simple  tone,  although  in  reality  it  is  complex.  We  now  strike  simultaneously 
the  fandamental  note,  its  8d,  5th,  and  8th,  making  the  common  chord  of  0  migor.  The 
predominant  note  is  still  C,  but  the  addition  of  the  harmonious  notes  modifies  its  quali^. 
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we  dimmish  the  third  by  a  semitone,  we  still  have  V  for  the  predominant  note,  but 
the  qnalitj  of  the  chord  is  changed  to  the  mitior*  la  thi^  rou^h  iUu strati on^  the  ear  can 
readilj  detect  tho  harmonious  tones ;  hut,  in  the  note  of  a  single  stringy  t)iis  cainnot  be 
done  without  practice  and  close  attention,  Stilly  In  the  notes  of  single  strings,  the  ear 
can  distinguish  the  harmonica ;  and,  what  is  more  satisfactory,  the  exiatence  of  barmon- 
icA  can  bo  actually  demonstrated  in  various  ways. 

From  what  we  have  just  stated,  it  follows  that  nearly  all  musical  tonea  consist,  not 
^y  of  a  fundamental  sound,  hut  of  harmonic  vibrations,  subordinate  to  the  fundamental 

1  qualifying  it  in  o  particular  way.     These  harmonies  may  be  feeble  or  intense ;  cer- 

"tftin  of  them  may  predominate  over  others ;  aome,  that  are  usually  present,  may  be 

climinMted  ;  and,  in  short,  there  may  be  a  great  diversity  in  their  arrangement*  and  thus 

the  timbre  may  present  an  infinite  variety.     This  is  one  of  the  elements  entering  into  the 

composition  of  notes^  and  it  atFords  a  partial  explanation  of  quality. 

Another  element  in  the  quality  of  notes  depends  upon  their  reenforcement  by  reso- 
nance. The  vibrations  of  a  stretched  string,  not  connected  with  a  resonant  body,  are 
almost  inaudible.  In  musical  instruments,  we  have  the  sound  taken  np  by  some  mechani- 
cal arrangement,  as  the  sound-board  of  the  organ,  piano,  violin,  harp,  guitar,  etc.  In 
the  violin,  for  example,  the  sweetness  of  the  tone  de|K^nds  chiefly  upon  the  construction 
of  the  resonant  part  of  the  instrument,  and  but  little  upon  the  strings  themselves,  which 
are  frequently  changed.  Tlie  eam«  is  true  of  the  human  voice,  of  wind-instruments,  etc. ; 
but  we  could  not  discuss  these  points  elaborately,  without  giving  a  full  description  of  the 
various  musical  instruments  in  common  n^e,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  upon 
physiology. 

In  addition  to  the  harmonic  tones  of  sonorous  bodies,  various  discordant  sounds  are 
generally  present,  which  modify  the  timbre,  producing,  usually,  a  certain  roughneaa, 
such  as  the  grating  of  a  violiD*bow,  the  friction  of  the  columns  of  air  against  the  angles 
in  wind-instruments,  etc.  All  of  these  conditions  have  their  eftect  upon  the  quality  of 
tones ;  and  tlieso  discordant  sounds  may  exist  in  infinite  number  and  variety.  Theae 
«onnda  are  composed  of  irregular  vibrations  and  are  cons^uently  inharmonious.  Nearly 
all  notes  that  we  speak  of  in  general  terms  as  musical  are  c4>mposed  of  musical,  or  har- 
monic aliquot  toncjs  with  the  discordant  elements  to  which  we  just  alluded. 

Aside  from  tl^e  relations  of  the  various  component  parts  of  musical  notes,  the  quality 
depends  largely  upon  the  form  of  the  vibrations.  To  quote  the  words  of  Helmholtz,  ^*  the 
more  uniformly  rounded  the  form  of  the  wave,  the  softer  and  milder  is  the  quality  of  the 
sound.  The  more  jerking  and  angular  the  wave-form,  tlie  more  piercing  the  quality. 
iXo&tng-forks,  with  their  rounded  forms  of  wave,  have  an  extraordinarily  soft  quality ; 

i  the  qualities  of  sound  generated  by  the  zither  and  riolin  resemble  in  barsbness  tJie 
^itlguiarity  of  their  wave- forms." 


ITarmonies,  or  QiertonfM, — As  wo  have  stated  in  the  foregoing  discussion,  nearly  all 
founds  are  composite,  but  some  contain  many  more  aliquot,  or  secondary  vibrations  than 
Otlitrs.  The  notes  of  vibrating  strings  are  pecnUarly  rich  In  harmonics,  and  these  may 
be  used  for  illustration,  remembering  that  the  phenomena  here  observed  have  their  analo- 
gies in  nearly  all  varieties  of  musical  sounds.  If  a  stretched  string  be  made  to  vibrate, 
the  secondary  tones,  which  qualify,  as  it  were,  the  fundamental,  are  called  harmonics,  or^ 
in  German,  overtones,  a  term  which  is  now  much  used  by  English  writers. 

While  it  is  difficult  at  all  times  to  distinguish  by  the  ear  the  individual  overtimes  of 
vibrating  strings,  their  existence  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  few  simple  eiperiments.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  a  string,  the  fundamental  tone  of  which  is  C.  We 
damp  this  string  with  a  feather  at  one-fourth  of  its  length  and  draw  a  violin-bow  across 
the  smaller  section.  We  then  sound,  not  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  string  across  which 
the  bow  is  drawn,  but  the  remaining  three-fourths ;  but,  if  we  have  placed  little  riders  of 
paper  upon  the  longer  segment,  at  distances  equal  to  one-foari;h  the  entire  stringy  they 
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wiU  remain  undisturbed,  while  riders  placed  at  any  other  portion  of  the  string  will  be 
thrown  off.  This  experiment  shows  that  the  three-fourths  of  the  string  have  been  di- 
vided, as  we  have  sounded  the  second  octave  above  the  fundamental  tone.  This  maj  be 
illustrated  by  connecting  one  end  of  the  string  with  a  tuning-fork.  When  this  is  done, 
and  the  string  is  brought  to  the  proper  deg^e  of  tension,  it  will  first  vibrate  as  a  whole, 
then,  when  a  little  tighter,  will  spontaneously  divide  into  two  equal  parts,  and,  under 
increased  tension,  into  three,  four,  and  so  on.  By  damping  a  string  with  the  light  touch 
of  a  feather,  we  suppress  the  fundamental  tone  and  bring  out  the  overtones,  which  exist 
in  all  vibrating  strings,  but  are  usually  concealed  by  the  fundamental.  The  points  which 
mark  the  subdivisions  of  the  string  into  segments  of  secondary  vibrations  are  called 
nodes.  When  we  damp  the  string  at  its  centre,  we  quench  the  fundamental  tone  and 
have  overtones  an  octave  above ;  damping  it  at  a  distance  of  one-fourth,  we  have  the 
second  octave  above,  and  so  on.  When  we  damp  it  at  a  distance  of  one-fifth  from  the 
end,  we  have  the  four-fifths  sounding  the  8d  of  the  fundamental,  with  the  second  octave 
of  the  dd.  If  we  damp  it  at  a  distance  of  two-thirds,  we  have  the  5th  of  the  fundamen- 
tal, with  the  octave  of  the  5th. 

Every  vibrating  string  possesses,  thus,  a  fundamental  tone  and  overtones.  We  have, 
qualifying  the  fundamental,  first,  as  the  most  simple,  a  series  of  octaves ;  next,  a  series 
of  6ths  of  the  fundamental  and  their  octaves ;  and  next,  a  series  of  8ds.  These  are  the 
most  powerful  overtones,  and  they  form  the  common  chord  of  the  fundamental ;  but  they 
are  so  far  concealed  by  the  greater  intensity  of  the  fundamental,  that  they  cannot  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  unaided  ear,  unless  the  fundamental  be  quenched  in  some  such  way 
as  we  have  indicated.  In  the  same  way,  the  harmonic  5ths  and  3ds  overpower  other 
overtones ;  for  we  have  the  string  subdividing  again  and  again  into  overtones,  which  are 
not  harmonioas  like  the  notes  of  the  common  chord  of  the  fundamental. 

The  presence  of  overtones,  resultant  tones,  and  additional  tones,  which  latter  will  be 
described  hereafter,  can  be  demonstrated,  without  damping  the  strings,  by  the  resonators, 
invented  by  Helmholtz.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  which 
contains  a  column  of  air  of  a  certain  length,  be  brought  near  a  resounding  body  emitting 
a  note  identical  with  that  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  column  of  air,  the  air  in  the 
tube  will  resound  in  consonance  with  the  note.  If,  for  example,  we  have  a  tube  sounding 
C,  a  tuning-fork  of  the  same  pitch  sounded  near  the  tube  will  throw  the  air  in  the  tube 
into  action  and  will  produce  a  powerful  sound,  while  no  other  note  will  have  this  effect 
The  resonators  of  Helmholtz  are  constructed  upon  this  principle.  A  glass  globe  or  tube 
(Fig.  262)  is  constructed  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  note.  This  has  a  larger  opening  (a) 
and  a  smaller  opening  (b)  which  latter  is  fitted  in  the  ear  by  warm  sealing-wax,  the  other 
ear  being  closed.  When  the  proper  note  is  sounded,  it  is  reinforced  by  the  resonator 
and  is  greatly  increased  in  intensity,  while  all  other  notes  are  heard  very  faintly.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  we  apply  this  to  the  detection  of  overtones.  We  fix  in  the  ear  a  resonator 
adjusted  to  G,  and  sound  the  fundamental  (0).  The  fundamental  (0)  is  imperfectly  heard, 
but  the  overtone  (G)  is  reinforced,  and  we  have  a  loud  and  distinct  sound  of  the  6th.  By 
using  resonators  graduated  to  the  musical  scale,  we  can  easily  analyze  a  note  and  distin- 
guish the  overtones.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  place  in  the  ear  a  resonator  tuned  to  a  par^ 
ticular  note  and  strike  a  succession  of  chords  on  the  piano,  the  general  sound  ia  imper- 
fectly heard;  but,  whenever  we  strike  the  note  of  the  resonator,  this  is  clearly 'distin- 
guished, to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  others ;  and  we  can  thus  analyze  complicated 
chords  into  each  of  their  constituent  parts.  This  experiment  shows  the  similarity  between 
chords,  resolved  into  their  constituent  parts,  and  single  notes,  resolved  into  their  harmonics, 
or  overtones.  The  resonators  of  Helmholtz,  which  are  open  at  the  larger  extremity,  are 
infinitely  more  delicate  than  those  in  which  this  is  closed  by  a  membrane. 

A  very  striking  and  instructive  point  in  the  present  discussion  is  the  following :  All 
the  overtones  are  produced  by  vibrations  of  segments  of  the  string  included  between  the 
comparatively  still  points,  called  nodes ;  and,  if  we  cause  a  string  to  vibrate  by  plncking 
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or  atriklnp  it  at  one  of  tbest^  ncxta]  points^  we  abolish  tlie  overtooes  wbicli  vibrrtte  from  this 
nude  at  i\  fixed  point.  Fur  example,  if  we  pbick  the  string  at  its  exact  centre,  we  sound 
the  fundamentfil ;  but  we  then  have  ti  dull  tcvne^  which  is  dt^ticient  in  the  overtouea  of  the 
octave?*.  Wo  can  dcmonstrato  the  fact  that  these  overtones  are  absent^  for^  ij'  we  damp 
the  string  at  it«  centre^  the  ftiodaiuentaJ  is  qnenched,  bat  we  have  no  octaves,  which  aro 
always  heard  on  damping  the  centre  when  the  string  is  plucked  at  other  points.  In  tlio 
sutne  wQjr,  by  plucking  the  Ktrfnj^  at  ditfercnt  points,  we  can  ubulish  the  overtones  of 
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I  ida,  etc.     It  h  readily  nnde^8too^l  tbat»  when  a  string  is  plucked  at  any  pointy  it 

[  vilrrate  so  vigorously  at  this  point  that  no  node  can  bo  formed.    This  fact  has  long 

recognized  by  practical  musicians^  altlioiigh  many  are  probably  uuacquaiotcd  with 

scientific  explanation.     Performers  upon  stringed  instruments  habitually  attjick  the 

strings  near  their  extremities.    In  the  piano,  where  the  strings  may  be  etrnck  at  almost 

aaj  point,  the  hammers  are  placed  at  from  J  to  f  of  their  extremities ;  and  it  has  been 

Ascertained  by  experience  that  this  gives  the  richest  notes.     The  nodes  fonned  at  these 

[points  would  produce  the  Ttbs  and  9ths  as  overtones,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  perfect 

[lu4yor  chords  while  the  nodes  for  the  harmonious  overtones  are  nndisturbed.    The  reason, 

[then,  why  the  notes  are  richer  and  more  perfect  when  the  strings  are  attacked  at  thia 

'point,  is  that  the  harmonious  overtones  are  fuU  and  perfect^  and  certain  of  the  discordant 

overtones  are  suppressed. 

When  two  harmonious  notes  are  produced  nnder  favorable  conditions,   we  can 

^licar.  In  addition  to  the  two  sounds,  a  sound  differing  from  both  and  much  lower  than 

^he  lower  of  the  two.     This  sound  is  too  low  for  an  harmonic,  and  it  has  been  called  a 

esnltant  tone.    The  formation  of  a  new  sound  by  combining  two  sounds  of  different 

[pitch  is  analogona  to  the  blending  of  colors  in  optics,  except  that  the  primary  sounds  are 

[not  lost.     The  laws  of  the  production  of  these  resultant  sounds  are  very  simple.     When 

two  notes  in  harmony  are  sounded,  the  resultant  tone  is  equal  to  the  difterence  between 

the  two  primaries.    For  example,  if  we  sound  C,  ^vitb  4S  vibrations,  and  lU  5th,  with  72 

vibradons  in  a  second,  the  resultant  tone  is  equal  to  the  difference,  which  is  24  vibrations^ 

and  it  is  consequently  the  octave  below  C ;  or,  if  we  sound  0,  with  48  vibrations,  and  ita 

3d,  with  60,  we  have  a  resultant  tone  two  octaves  below  0,  the  number  of  vibrationa 

being  12,'    These  r esnltant  tones  are  very  feeble  as  compared  with  the  primary  t<mes,  and 

1  Tlbme  Domben  an  as«d  merelf  la  lUiutmioii,   A  muad  of  l^  TtbralSoaa  doe»  not  «miw  wtthJa  Um  muidl]  tOftl*. 
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they  can  be  heard  only  nnder  the  most  favorable  experimental  conditions.  In  addition  to 
these  sounds,  Helmholtz  has  discovered  sounds,  even  more  feeble,  which  he  calls  addi- 
tional, or  summation  tones.  The  value  of  these  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  vibrations  of  the 
primary  tones.  For  example,  0  (24)  and  its  5th  (86)  would  give  a  summation  tone  of  60 
vibrations,  or  the  octave  of  the  3d ;  and  0  (24)  with  its  3d  (80)  would  give  64  vibrations, 
the  octave  of  the  2d.  These  tones  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  means  of  the  reso- 
nators already  described. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  musical  sounds  are  excessively  complex.  With  single  sounds,  we 
have  an  infinite  variety  and  number  of  harmonics,  or  overtones,  and  in  chords,  whicii 
will  be  treated  of  more  fully  under  the  head  of  harmony,  we  have  a  series  of  resultants, 
which  are  lower  than  the  primary  tones,  and  a  series  of  additional,  or  summation  tones, 
which  are  higher ;  but  both  the  resultant  and  the  summation  tones  bear  an  exact  mathe- 
matical relation  to  the  primary  tones  of  the  chord. 

Harmony. — We  have  discussed  the  overtones,  resultant  tones,  and  summation  tones 
of  strings  rather  fully,  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  physiology  of  audition,  we  shall  see  that 
the  ear  is  capable  of  recognizing  single  sounds  or  successions  of  single  sounds ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  certain  combinations  of  sounds  are  appreciated  and  are  even  more  agree- 
able than  those  which  are  apparently  produced  by  simple  vibrations.  Oombinations  of 
tones  which  thus  produce  an  agreeable  impression  are  called  harmonious.  They  seem  to 
become  blended  with  each  other  into  a  complete  sound  of  peculiar  quality,  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent vibrations  entering  into  their  composition  being  simultaneously  appreciated  by  the 
ear.  From  what  we  have  learned  of  overtones,  it  is  evident  that  few  musical  sounds  are 
really  simple,  and  that  those  which  are  simple  are  wanting  in  richness,  while  they  are  per- 
fectly pure.  The  blending  of  tones  which  bear  to  each  other  a  certain  mathematical  rela- 
tion is  called  harmony ;  but  two  or  more  tones,  though  each  one  be  musical,  are  not  neces- 
sarily harmonious.  The  most  prominent  overtone,  except  the  octave,  is  the  5th,  with  it* 
octaves,  and  this  is  called  the  dominant.  The  next  is  the  3d,  with  its  octaves.  The 
other  overtones  are  comparatively  feeble.  Reasoning,  now,  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  overtones,  we  might  infer  that  the  reenforcement  of  the  5th  and  Sd  by  other 
notes  bearing  similar  relations  to  the  tonic  would  be  agreeable.  This  is  the  fact«  and  it 
was  ascertained  empirically  long  before  the  pleasing  impression  produced  by  such  com- 
binations was  explained  mathematically.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  fidl  discus- 
sion of  the  laws  of  harmony,  but  a  knowledge  of  certain  of  these  laws  is  essential  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  physiology  of  audition.  These  are  very  simple,  now  that  we  have 
analyzed  the  sound  of  a  single  vibrating  body. 

It  is  a  law  in  music,  that  the  more  simple  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  vibratioDS 
in  two  sounds,  the  more  perfect  is  the  harmony.  The  sitaiplest  relation,  of  course,  is 
1  :  1,  when  the  two  sounds  are  said  to  be  in  unison.  The  next  in  order  is  1  :  2.  If  we 
sound  0  and  its  8th,  we  have,  for  example,  24  vibrations  of  one  to  48  of  the  other. 
These  sounds  can  produce  no  discord,  because  the  waves  never  interfere  with  each  other, 
and  the  two  sounds  can  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  always  maintaining  the  same  relations. 
The  combined  impression  is  therefore  continuous.  The  next  in  order  is  the  Ist  and  5th, 
their  relations  being  2:3.  In  other  words,  with  the  1st  and  5th,  for  two  waves  of  the 
Ist  wo  have  three  waves  of  the  6th.  The  two  sounds  may  thus  progress  indefinitely, 
for  the  waves  coincide  for  every  second  wave  of  the  Ist  and  every  third  wave  of  the  5th. 
The  next  in  order,  if  we  sound  at  the  same  time  the  1st,  6th,  and  8th,  is  the  8d.  The  8d 
of  C  has  the  8th  of  C  for  its  5th,  and  the  5th  of  0  for  its  minor  8d.  The  1st,  Sd,  5th, 
and  8th  form  the  common  m^'or  chord ;  and  the  waves  of  each  tone  blend  with  each 
other  at  such  short  intervals  of  time  that  the  ear  experiences  a  continuous  impression, 
and  no  discord  is  appreciated.  This  explanation  of  ^e  common  migor  chord  illustrates 
the  law  that,  the  smaller  the  ratio  of  vibration  between  different  tones,  the  more  perfect 
is  their  harmony.    Sounded  with  the  1st,  the  4th  is  more  harmonious  than  the  8d ;  but 
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its  want  of  harmony  with  the  5th  exolades  it  from  the  common  chord.  The  let,  4th, 
and  8th  are  harmonious,  but  to  make  a  complete  chord  we  must  use  the  6th.  These  dis- 
cussions might  be  extended  into  the  progression  of  chords  and  modulation ;  but  this  is 
not  essential  to  our  purpose,  as  we  wish  only  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  vibrations  of 
sounds  in  harmony  and  the  mechanism  of  discords. 

Discords, — A  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  simple  accords  enables  us  to  understand 
more  easily  the  rationale  of  discords,  and  tice  term.  As  in  the  case  of  harmony,  the  fact 
that  certain  combinations  of  musical  tones  produce  a  disagreeable  impression  was  ascer- 
ained  empirically,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  exact  cause  of  the  palpable  dissonance. 
Thanks  to  the  labors  of  modem  physicists,  however,  the  mechanism  of  discords  is  now 
pretty  well  settled.  We  shall,  in  our  explanation,  begin  with  a  combination  of  tones 
slightly  removed  from  perfect  unison. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  two  tuning-forks  giving  precisely  the  same  num- 
bers of  vibrations  in  a  second ;  the  tones  are  then  in  perfect  unison.  We  load  one  of  the 
forks  with  a  bit  of  wax,  so  that  its  vibrations  are  slightly  reduced,  and  start  them  both 
in  vibration  at  the  same  instant.  Taking  the  illustration  given  by  Tyndall,  we  assume 
that  one  fork  has  256,  and  the  other,  255  vibrations  in  a  second.  While  these  two  forks 
are  vibrating,  we  have  one  gradually  gaining  upon  the  other ;  but,  at  the  end  of  half  a 
second,  one  will  have  made  128  vibrations,  while  the  other  will  have  made  127^.  At 
this  point  the  two  waves  are  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other;  they  are  moving  in 
exactly  opposite  directions ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  sounds  neutralize  each  other,  and 
we  have  an  instant  of  silence.  The  perfect  sounds,  as  the  two  forks  continue  to  vibrate, 
are  thus  alternately  reOnforced  and  diminished,  and  we  have  what  are  known  in  music  as 
beats.  As  the  difference  in  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  is  one,  we  have  the 
instants  of  silence  occurring  once  in  a  second ;  and  in  this  illustration  the  beats  occur 
once  a  second.  Unison  takes  place  when  two  sounds  can  follow  each  other  indefinitely, 
their  waves  blending  perfectly ;  dissonance  is  marked  by  successive  beats,  or  pulses.  If 
we  now  load  forks  so  that  one  will  vibrate  240  times  in  a  second,  and  the  other  234,  there 
will  be  six  times  in  a  second  when  the  interference  will  be  manifest ;  or,  to  make  it 
pliuner,  in  |  of  a  second,  one  fork  will  make  40  vibrations,  while  the  other  is  making 
39.  We  shall  then  have  6  beats  in  a  second.  From  these  experiments,  the  law  may 
be  deduced,  that  the  number  of  beats  produced  by  two  tones  not  in  harmony  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  two  rates  of  vibration.  An  analogous  interference  of  un- 
dulations is  observed  in  optics,  when  waves  of  light  are  made  to  interfere  and  produce 
darkness. 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  beats  will  increase  as  we  sound  two  discordant  tones 
higher  and  higher  in  the  scale.  According  to  Helmholtz,  the  beats  can  be  recognized  up 
to  132  in  a  second.  Beyond  that  point  they  become  confused,  and  we  have  only  a  sen- 
sation of  dissonance,  or  roughness.  We  can  illustrate  this  point  very  satisfactorily  by  a 
simple  experiment  upon  the  piano.  Let  us  take  two  tones,  the  highest  on  the  scale, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  semitone.  When  we  strike  these  two  notes  together, 
we  have  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  dissonance,  but  no  appreciable  beats,  because,  the 
rate  of  vibration  of  each  note  being  high,  the  difference  is  great  and  the  beats  are  too 
rapid  to  be  appreciated  as  such.  We  strike,  now,  the  two  notes  an  octave  below ;  still 
we  have  dissonance,  less  disagreeable,  but  no  beats.  Passing  down,  an  octave  at  a  time,  as 
the  numbers  of  vibrations  become  smaller,  the  difference  between  them  is  less,  and  there 
are  fewer  beats  in  a  second,  until  they  are  readily  appreciated  as  beats  and  can  even  be 
counted.  Beats,  then,  are  due  to  interference  of  sound-waves,  and  the  number  in  a  second 
is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  vibrations.  When  these  are  too  rapid  to  be  appre- 
ciated as  beats,  we  have  simply  a  sensation  of  discord.  There  is  no  interference  of  the 
waves  of  tones  in  unison,  provided  the  waves  start  at  the  same  instant;  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  being  increased  by  reinforcement.  The  differences  between  the  Ist  and  Sth, 
53 
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the  1st  and  6tb,  the  1st  and  dd,  and  other  harmonious  combinations,  is  so  great  that  we 
have  no  beats  and  no  discord,  the  more  rapid  waves  reinforcing  the  harmonics  of  the 
primary  soond.  It  is  important  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  resultant  tones  are 
equal  to  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  vibration  of  two  harmonious  tones.  If  we  take  a 
note  of  240  vibrations,  and  its  5th,  with  360  vibrations,  these  two  have  a  difference  of 
120,  which  is  the  lower  octave  of  the  1st  and  is  a  harmonious  tone. 

It  is  evident  that  the  laws  which  we  have  thus  stated  are  equally  applicable  to 
overtones,  resultant  tones,  and  additional  tones,  which  have  their  beats  and  dissonances, 
as  well  as  the  primary  tones. 

Tones  hy  Influence  (Consonance). — The  terili  consonance  is  generally  applied  to  the 
harmonious  combinations  of  two  or  more  sounds,  and  is  synonymous  with  accord,  as  it 
is  used  in  music.  In  this  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  dissonance,  or  discord.  By  some  writers, 
however,  consonance  is  used  to  denote  sounds  produced  in  sonorous  bodies  by.  the  influ- 
ence of  sounds  in  unison.  If,  for  example,  we  have  a  bell  tuned  to  a  certain  note  and 
bring  near  its  opening  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  in  unison  with  this  note,  the  bell  will 
sound  vigorously  in  unison,  although  it  is  influenced  only  by  the  vibrations  in  the  air  pro- 
duced by  the  primary  sound.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  under  the  head  of  reso- 
nance ;  and  sounds  produced  in  this  way  are  properly  called  tones  by  influence.  Some 
physicists  designate  these  as  sympathetic  vibrations.  Dr.  Elsberg,  of  New  York,  uses 
the  term  co-vibration  and  co-sounding,  as  applied  to  these  phenomena. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  tones  by  influence  cannot  be 
neglected  in  studying  the  physiology  of  audition.  We  have,  as  an  important  part  of  the 
auditory  apparatus,  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  capable  of  various  degrees  of  ten- 
sion, which  is  thrown  into  vibration  in  obedience  to  waves  of  sound  conducted  by  the 
atmosphere ;  and  it  will  be  an  important  point  to  determine  how  far  the  vibrations  of 
this  membrane  are  affected  by  the  laws  of  the  production  of  tones  by  influence. 

After  what  we  have  learned  of  the  laws  of  musical  vibrations,  it  will  bo  easy  to  com- 
prehend the  production  of  sounds  by  influence.  We  shall  take  first  the  most  simple 
example,  applied  to  strings.  If  we  gently  touch  the  note  0  upon  the  piano,  so  as  to  raise 
the  damper  but  not  sound  the  string,  and  then  sing  a  note  in  unison,  the  string  will 
return  the  sound,  by  the  influence  of  the  sound-waves.  The  sound  thus  produced  by 
the  string  will  have  its  fundamental  tone  and  overtones ;  but  the  series  of  overtones  will 
be  complete ;  for  none  of  the  nodes  are  abolished,  as  in  striking  or  plucking  the  string 
at  any  particular  point.  If,  instead  of  the  note  in  unison,  we  sing  any  of  the  octaves, 
the  string  will  return  the  note  sung ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  3d,  6th,  etc.  If  we 
now  strike  a  chord  in  harmony  with  the  undamped  string,  this  chord  will  be  exactly 
returned  by  influence.  In  other  words,  a  string  may  be  made  to  sound  by  inflnence,  its 
fundamental  tone,  its  harmonics,  and  harmonious  combinations.  To  carry  the  observa- 
tion still  farther,  the  string  will  return,  not  only  a  note  of  its  exact  pitch  and  its  harmon- 
ics, but  notes  of  the  quality  of  the  primary  note.  This  is  a  very  important  point  in  its 
applications  to  the  physiology  of  hearing  and  can  be  readily  illustrated.  Taking  iden- 
tical notes  in  succession,  produced  by  the  voice,  trumpet,  violin,  clarinet,  or  other  musi- 
cal instruments,  it  can  be  easily  noted  that  the  quality  of  the  note,  as  well  as  the  pitch, 
is  rendered  by  a  resounding  string ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  combinations  of  notes. 

The  above  laws  of  tones  by  influence  have  been  illustrated  by  strings  merely  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  ;  but  they  have  a  more  or  less  perfect  application  to  all  bodies  capable 
of  producing  musical  tones,  except  that  some  are  thrown  into  vibration  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  others.  An  interesting  application  of  these  laws,  however,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  physiology  of  the  ear,  is  in  the  case  of  stretched  membranes ;  for  this 
brings  to  our  mind  the  possible  action  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

If  we  have  a  thin  membrane,  like  a  piece  of  bladder  or  thin  rubber,  stretched  over  a 
circular  oriflce,  such  as  the  mouth  of  a  wide  bottle,  this  can  be  tuned  to  a  certain  note. 
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When  arranged  in  this  way,  the  membrane  can  be  made  to  sound  its  fundamental  note 
by  influence.  In  addition,  the  membrane,  like  a  string,  will  divide  itself  so  as  to  sound  the 
harmonics  of  the  fundamental,  and  it  will  likewise  be  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  6th, 
3d,  etc.,  of  its  fundamental  tone,  thus  obeying  the  laws  of  vibrations  of  strings,  though 
the  harmonic  sounds  are  produced  with  greater  difficulty. 

Uses  of  Different  Parts  of  the  Auditory  Apparatus, 

The  uses  of  the  pavilion  of  the  ear  and  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  are  sufficiently 
apparent.  The  pavilion  serves  to  collect  the  waves  of  sound,  and  probably  it  inclines  them 
toward  the  external  meatus  as  they  come  from  various  directions.  Although  this  action 
is  simple,  it  undoubtedly  has  a  certain  degree  of  importance,  and  the  various  curves  of 
the  concavity  of  the  pavilion  tend  more  or  less  to  concentrate  the  sonorous  vibrations. 
Such  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  physiologists,  and  this  seems  to  be  carried  out  by 
experiments  in  which  the  concavities  of  the  external  ear  have  been  obliterated  by  wax. 
There  is,  probably,  no  resonance  or  vibration  of  much  importance  until  the  waves  of 
sound  strike  the  membrana  tyrapani.  The  same  remarks  may  b^  made  with  regard  to 
the  external  auditory  meatus.  We  do  not  know  precisely  how  the  obliquity  and  the 
curves  of  this  canal  affect  the  waves  of  sound,  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  deviation 
from  a  straight  course  protects,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  tympanic  membrane  from  im- 
pressions that  might  otherwise  be  too  violent. 

Structure  of  the  Membrana  Tympani. — The  general  arrangement  of  the  membrana 
tympani  has  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  topographical  anatomy  of  the 
auditory  apparatus.  Tliis  structure,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  physiology  of 
hearing,  is  delicate,  elastic,  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  gold-beater^s  skin,  and  is 
subject  to  various  degrees  of  tension,  from  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear 
and  different  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure  within  and  without  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum.  Its  form  is  nearly  circular.  From  a  number  of  accurate  measurements  of 
its  diameter  in  the  adult,  by  Sappey,  we  may  assume  that  its  ring  measures  a  little  more 
than  I  of  an  inch  vertically  and  about  f  of  an  inch  antero-posteriorly.  The  excess  of  the 
vertical  over  the  horizontal  diameter  is  about  ^  of  an  inch.  Notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tion of  some  of  the  older  anatomists,  that  the  tympanic  membrane  presents  one  or  two 
small  perforations,  it  is  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  forming  a  complete  division, 
without  openiugs,  between  the  external  meatus  and  the  middle  ear ;  or,  if  any  openings 
exist,  they  are  exceedingly  minute. 

The  periphery  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  received  into  a  little  ring  of  bone,  which 
may  be  separated  by  maceration  in  early  life,  but  which  is  consolidated  with  the  ac^a- 
cent  bony  structures  in  the  adult.  This  bony  ring  is  incomplete  at  its  superior  portion, 
but,  aside  from  this,  it  resembles  the  groove  which  receives  the  crystal  of  a  watch.  At  the 
periphery  of  the  membrane,  is  a  ring  of  condeosed  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  received  into 
the  bony  ring.    This  ring  also  presents  a  break  at  its  superior  portion. 

The  concavity  of  the  membrana  tympani  presents  outward,  and  it  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear.  The  point  of  greatest  con- 
cavity, where  the  extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  attached,  is  called  the  umbo. 
Upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  are  two  pouches,  or  pockets.  One  is  formed  by 
a  small,  irregular,  triangular  fold,  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  its  posterior  half  and  con- 
sisting of  a  process  of  the  fibrous  layer.  This,  which  is  called  the  posterior  pocket,  is  open 
below  and  extends  from  the  posterior  upper  border  of  the  membrane  to  the  handle  of 
the  malleus,  which  it  assists  in  holding  in  position.  "  After  it  has  been  divided,  the  bone 
is  much  more  movable  than  before."  (Tr6ltsch.)  The  anterior  pocket  is  lower  and  shorter 
than  the  posterior.  It  is  formed  by  a  small  bony  process  turned  toward  the  nedk  of  li^ 
malleus,  by  the  mucous  membrane,  by  the  bony  process  of  the  mallena,  b^  iti  IB 
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ligament,  the  eborda  trmpanU  and  the  anterior  tympanic  arterj.    The  handle 
malleus  is  inserted  between  the  two  layers  of  the  fibroaa  structure  of  the  raembn 
tympani  and  uccapies  the  upper  half  of  its  vertical  diameter,  extending  from  the  [leripb- 
cry  to  the  am  bo. 

The  metnbrana  tympani,  thongh  thiii  and  translacent,  presents  three  distinct  layt^rs. 
Its  outer  layer  is  an  excessiirely  delicate  prolongation  of  the  integument  lining  the  vxcer- 
nal  meatus,  presenting,  however,  neither  papilla^  nor  glands.  The  inner  layer  \»  a  deli* 
cata  continuation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  tympanic  cavity  and  is  covered  by 


Tw,  2^  — Bight  mam^rofut  tympani,  Mffn  /Hmi  y^tMn.    From  »  iihuto^Taj'L,  and  somewhat  nsduoad. 

1,  bead  of  the  luoUeus.  dtridcd ;  %  neck  of  the  nuSeiu;  3.  bjiiidlo  of  th«i  om!l]«u^  with  the  t«ndon  of  the  tcuiov  tjrm- 
f  1  •  i,  divided  tendon  of  tbe  tensor  tymii  i   the  tnalleun  K'twecn  th^  layi<r»of  1%i 

III  liptvni ;  7,  tmi^r  (radUtlntr)  ftnd  ioncr  i  ' '  i'  memhrsna  rympani ;  *,  Qbrou*  riflf  of 

tlj  J,  tjiDp&oI ;  9.  li,  1&,  dflnUted  flbrea,  hJ,  ^  '  «r  ;  UM>o»tfrltiT  focket;  11,  cotmrctioa 

of  the  p(tiUriiot  pockfit  with  the  miUeuB ;  12,  uiterk>r  |M>cki»t;  lil^  choi^dft  tyinpui  scrv«.  ^ 

tesaellated  epithelial  cells.  The  fibrous  portion,  or  lamina  propria,  is  formed  of  two 
layers.  The  outer  layer  consists  of  fibres,  radiating  from  the  handle  of  the  malleus  to 
the  periphery.  These  are  best  seen  near  the  centre.  The  inner  layer  h  compoiied  of 
circular  fibres,  Tvbich  are  moat  abondant  near  the  periphery  and  diminish  in  number 
toward  the  centre* 

The  color  of  the  membrana  tympani,  when  it  is  examined  with  an  aural  speculum  by 
daylight,  is  peculiar^  and  it  h  rather  difficult  to  describe,  as  it  varies  in  the  nonnal  ear  ifl 
different  individuals,  Politzer  describes  the  membrane,  examined  in  this  way,  as  trans- 
lucent, and  of  a  color  which  '*  most  nearly  approaches  a  neutral  gray,  mingled  with  a 
weaker  tint  of  violet  and  light  yellowish -brown.  This  color  is  modified,  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  membrane,  hj  the  chorda  tympani  and  the  bones  of  the  ear,  which  produce 
■ome  opacity.     The  entire  membrane  in  health  has  a  soft  lustre.     In  addition,  there  is 
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seen,  with  proper  illamination,  a  well-marked,  triangular  cone  of  light,  with  its  apex  at 
the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  spreading  out  in  a  downward  and  forward  direc- 
tion, and  from  iV  ^^  iV  ^^  ^^  ^^^  broad  at  its  base.  This  appearance  is  regarded  by 
pathologists  as  very  important,  as  indicating  a  normal  condition  of  the  membrane.  It  is 
nndoabtedly  due  to  reflection  of  light,  depending  upon  three  factors,  indicated  by  Roosa 
as  follows :  **  First,  the  inclination  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  auditory  canal ; 
second,  the  traction  of  the  malleus,  which  renders  it  concave  at  the  centre ;  third,  its 
polish  or  brilliancy.^'  With  this  explanation,  it  is  not  admitted  that  the  light  spot  is  due 
to  a  peculiar  structure  of  that  portion  of  the  membrane  upon  which  it  is  seen. 

Uses  of  the  Membrana  Tympani,-^lt  is  unquestionable  that  the  membrana  tympani  is 
very  important  in  audition.  In  cases  of  disease  in  which  the  membrane  is  thickened, 
perforated,  or  destroyed,  the  acuteness  of  hearing  is  always  more  or  less  affected.  That 
this  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  absence  of  a  vibrating  surface  for  the  reception  of  waves 
of  sound,  is  shown  by  the  relief  which  is  experienced  by  those  patients  who  can  tolerate 
the  presence  of  an  artificial  membrane  of  rubber,  when  this  is  introduced.  As  regards 
the  mere  acuteness  of  hearing,  aside  from  the  pitch  of  sounds,  the  explanation  of  the 
action  of  the  membrane  is  very  simple.  Sonorous  vibrations  are  not  readily  transmitted 
through  the  atmosphere  to  solid  bodies,  like  the  bones  of  the  ear ;  and  when  they  are 
thus  transmitted  they  lose  considerably  in  intensity.  When,  however,  the  aerial  vibra- 
tions are  received  by  a  delicate  membrane,  under  the  conditions  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani, they  are  transmitted  with  very  little  loss  of  intensity ;  and,  if  this  membrane  be 
connected  with  solid  bodies,  like  the  bones  of  the  middle  ear,  the  vibrations  are  readily 
conveyed  to  the  sensory  portions  of  the  auditory  apparatus.  The  parts  composing  the 
middle  ear  are  thus  admirably  adapted  to  the  transmission  of  sonorous  waves  to  the 
auditory  nerves.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  delicate  in  structure,  stretched  to 
the  proper  degree  of  tension,  and  vibrates  under  the  influence  of  the  waves  of  sound. 
Attached  to  this  membrane,  is  the  chain  of  bones,  which  conducts  its  vibrations,  like 
the  bridge  of  a  violin,  to  the  liquid  of  the  labyrinth.  The  membrane  is  fixed  at  its 
periphery  and  has  air  upon  both  sides,  so  that  it  is  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  vibration. 

A  study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  ossicles  and  muscles  of  the  middle  ear  shows  that 
the  membrana  tympani  is  subject  to  certain  physiological  variations  in  tension,  due  to 
contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  membrane  may  be  drawn 
in  and  rendered  tense  by  exhausting  or  rarefying  the  air  in  the  drum.  If  the  mouth  and 
nose  be  closed  and  we  attempt  to  breathe  forcibly  by  expanding  the  chest,  the  external 
pressure  tightens  the  membrane.  In  this  condition,  the  ear  is  rendered  insensible  to 
grave  sounds,  but  high-pitched  sounds  appear  to  be  more  intense.  K  the  tension  be  re- 
lieved, as  may  be  done  by  an  act  of  swallowing,  the  grave  sounds  are  heard  with  normal 
distinctness.  This  experiment,  tried  at  a  concert,  produces  the  curious  effect  of  abolish- 
ing a  great  number  of  the  lowest  tones,  while  the  shrill  sounds  are  heard  very  acutely. 
The  same  phenomena  are  observed  when  the  external  pressure  is  increased  by  descent  in 
a  diving-bell. 

Undoubted  cases  of  voluntary  contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani  have  been  observed 
by  otologists ;  and  in  these,  by  bringing  this  muscle  into  action,  the  limit  of  the  perception 
of  high  tones  is  greatly  increased.  In  two  instances  of  this  kind,  recorded  by  Dr.  Blake, 
of  Boston,  the  ordinary  limit  of  perception  was  found  to  be  three  thousand  single  vibra- 
tions ;  and,  by  contraction  of  the  muscle,  this  was  increased  to  five  thousand  single  vibra- 
tions. 

The  membrana  tympani  undoubtedly  vibrates  by  influence,  when  it  is  brought  in 
accord  with  a  given  note.  In  other  words,  this  membrane  obeys  the  laws  of  consonAnce 
and  vibrates  strongly  by  the  influence  of  sounds  in  unison  or  in  harmony  with  its  flmda- 
mental  tone.    The  laws  of  vibrations  by  influence  have  already  been  ftillj 
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and  it  remains  for  us  now  to  determine  how  far  these  laws  are  applicable  to  the  physi- 
ology of  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  action  of  these  vibratioDs  in 
the  accurate  perception  of  musical  sounds. 

There  are  certain  phenomena  of  vibration  of  the  membrana  tympani  that  must  occur, 
as  a  physical  necessity,  under  favorable  conditions,  which  it  is  important  to  note  in  this 
connection ;  and  these  have  hardly  attracted  sufficient  attention  at  the  hands  of  physio- 
logical writers.  In  the  first  place,  this  membrane  must  obey  the  laws  of  vibration  by 
influence.  It  is  undoubtedly  thrown  into  vibration  by  irregular  waves  of  noise,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  musical  tones ;  but,  when  a  tone  is  sounded  in  unison  with  its  funda- 
mental tone,  or  when  the  tone  sounded  is  one  of  the  octaves  of  its  fundamental,  it  must 
undergo  a  vibration  by  influence,  like  an  artificial  membrane.  If  we  suppose  the  mem- 
brane to  be  tuned  in  unison  with  a  certain  note,  it  will  not  only  return  this  note  by  influ- 
ence, but  it  will  repeat  its  quality.  Not  only  this,  when  a  combination  of  harmonious 
tones  is  sounded,  the  combined  sound  will  be  returned,  with  all  the  shades  in  quality 
which  the  combined  tones  produce.  On  account  of  its  small  size,  the  sound  produced  by 
the  exposed  membrane  itself  cannot  be  heard ;  but  that  the  membrane  does  vibrate  by 
influence,  has  been  proven  by  experiments  with  small  particles  of  sand  on  its  surface. 

We  are  certainly  justifled  in  supposing  that  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani,  too 
delicate  to  be  revealed  to  the  eye  or  the  ear  in  objective  experiments,  may  be  appreciated 
by  the  auditory  nerves  as  a  subjective  phenomenon.  In  other  words,  we  can  probably  ap- 
preciate vibrations  in  our  own  tympanic  membrane,  when  these  would  be  too  delicate  to 
be  observed  by  the  eye  or  ear,  in  a  membrane  exposed  and  subjected  to  similar  influences. 
This  point  must  be  accepted  as  probable ;  and  it  cannot  be  proven  by  direct  experiment 
If  this  be  true,  the  most  complex  combinations  of  sound  produced  by  an  orchestra  might 
be  actually  reproduced  by  the  tympanic  membrane,  if  this  membrane  were  accurately 
tuned  to  the  fundamental  tone. 

The  arrangement  of  the  muscles  and  bones  of  the  middle  ear  admits  of  the  possibility 
of  tuning  the  membrana  tympani  with  exquisite  nicety.  These  muscles  are  sometimes  so 
far  under  the  control  of  the  will  that  we  can  tighten  the  membrane  to  its  limit  by  a  vol- 
untary eflfort;  the  muscles  are  of  the  striated  variety,  and  are  capable  of  rapid  action; 
they  are  supplied  with  motor  fllaments  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system ;  the  ear  is  fatigued 
by  long  attention  to  particular  tones ;  persons  not  endowed  with  what  is  termed  a  musical 
ear  cannot  appreciate  slight  distinctions  between  diflferent  tones ;  the  ear  is  capable  of 
education  in  the  appreciation  of  pitch  and  in  following  rapid  successions  of  tones ;  and,  in 
short,  there  are  many  points  in  the  mechanism  of  the  transmission  of  musical  sounds  in 
the  ear  that  seem  to  involve  muscular  action.  In  the  larynx,  we  are  conscious  of  difier- 
ences  in  the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords  only  from  diflferences  in  the  character  and  pitch 
of  the  sounds  produced  ;  in  the  eye,  we  are  conscious  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  of 
accommodation  from  the  fact  that  an  effort  enables  us  to  see  objects  distinctly  at  difier- 
ent  distances ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  consciousness 
of  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear  may  be  revealed  only  by  the  fact  of  the 
correct  appreciation  of  certain  musical  tones.  Some  persons  can  educate  the  ear  so  as  to 
acquire  what  is  called  the  faculty  of  absolute  pitch ;  that  is,  without  the  aid  of  a  tuning- 
fork  or  any  musical  instrument,  they  can  give  the  exact  musical  value  of  any  given  tone, 
A  possible  explanation  of  this  is  that  such  persons  may  have  educated  the  muscles  of  the 
ear  so  as  to  put  the  tympanic  membrane  in  such  a  condition  of  tension  as  to  respond  to 
a  given  note  and  to  recognize  the  position  of  this  note  in  the  musical  scale.  Finally,  an 
accomplished  musician,  in  conducting  an  orchestra,  can,  by  a  voluntary  effort,  direct  his 
attention  to  certain  instruments,  and  hear  their  notes  distinctly,  separating  them,  as  it 
were,  from  the  general  mass  of  sound,  can  distinguish  the  faintest  discords,  and  immedi- 
ately designate  a  single  instrument  making  a  false  not«. 

The  fact  that  rapid  successions  of  notes  are  readily  appreciated  does  not  of  necessity 
argue  against  the  possibility  of  following  these  notes  with  the  muscles  of  the  ear ;  for  the 
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clea  of  the  larvnx  nifly  net  so  as  to  proiluce  Buccessions  of  notes  as  rapidly  as  they  ean 
be  correctly  appreciatccl.     Nor  does  the  fact  that  wo  must  prepare  the  tvtiipanic  luem- 
brane  for  certiihi  notes  militate  uj^ainst  the  theory  we  have  j  oat  given,  for  mnaiciil  com- 
[>ositions  pre^^ent  melodious  s«cce«^ioDft  in  a  certnin  scale,  the  notes  of  w  liich  hear  well- 
defined  harmonious  relations  to  each  other,  and  we  immediately  appreciate  a  change  In 
^the  key.  which  is  srimply  a  chitnge  iii  the  fundamentiiL     The^  changes  in  the  key  mu»t 
maiie  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  modulation ;  otherwiae  they  are  harsh  and  grat- 
ng.    Modulation  in  mudic  h  simply  a  mode  of  passing  from  one  key  to  another  hy  certain 
^ransition-notea  or  chords,  which  seem  inevitahly  to  lead  to  a  certain  key,  and  to  no 
Hher.     Finally,  the  laws  of  vibration  hy  influence  show  that  a  single  vibrating  membrane 
etnrns  the  quality  as  well  as  the  pitch  of  tones  and  of  combinations  of  tones  as  welL 

The  theory  we  have  just  given  of  the  possible  action  of  the  raembrana  tympani  is  an 
elaboration  of  the  view  advanced  by  Everard  llome.  Unfortunately  for  the  simplicity  of 
Ihe  mechanism  of  hearing  and  the  idea  of  division  and  isolation  of  function  in  different 
parts,  which  is  so  seductive  to  physiologists,  there  are  certain  facts  and  considerations 
Fhlch  may  prevent  some  from  adopting  it  absolutely  and  exclusively  as  an  explanation 
E>f  the  mechanism  of  the  appreciation  of  musical  sounds.     These  are  the  following: 

Destruction  of  both  membrana^  tympani  does  not  necessarOy  produce  total  deafness, 
'although  this  condition  involves  considerable  impairment  of  hearing.     So  long  as  there 
is  simple  destruction  of  these  membranes,  the  bones  of  the  middle  ear  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus  being  intact,  the  waves  of  sound  are  conducted  to  the 
luditory  nerves,  though   imperfectly.      Jn  a  remarkable  case  reported  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  which  is  cited  by  most  writers  upon  physiology,  one  membrana  tympani  wasen- 
.tirely  destroyed,  and  the  other  was  nearly  gone,  there  being  some  parts  of  its  periphery 
ematning.     In  this  person,  the  hearing  was  somewhat  impaired,  although  he  could  dis- 
nguish  ordinary  conversation  pretty  welL     Fortunately,  he  had  considerable  musical 
ste«  and  tt  was  ascertained  that  his  musical  ear  was  not  seriously  impaired ;  *^  for  he 
played  well  on  the  flute  and  had  frequently  borne  a  part  in  a  concert.     1  speak  this,  not 
from  his  authority  only,  but  also  from  that  of  his  father,  who  is  an  excellent  judge  of 
nusic,  and  plays  well  on  the  violin :  he  told  me,  that  his  son,  besides  playing  on  the 
Sate,  sung  with  mucli  taste,  and  perfectly  in  tune.'^     This  single  case,  if  its  details  be 
curate — which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt — shows  conclusively  that  the  correct  appre* 
*ciatton  of  nmslc^il  sounds  may  exist  independently  of  the  action  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani. 

There  is  one  consideration,  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  must  be  kept  in  view 
in  studying  the  functions  of  any  distinct  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  like  the 
aembranu  tympani.  This,  like  ail  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  except  the  auditory 
nerves  themselves,  has  simply  an  accessory  function.  If  the  regular  waves  of  a  musical 
ue  be  conveyed  to  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nervea,  these  waves  make 
^tiieir  impression  and  the  tone  is  appreciated.  It  make«!  no  difference,  except  as  regards 
intensity,  how  these  waves  are  conducted;  the  tone  is  appreciated  by  the  impression 
^Unade  upon  the  nerves,  and  the  nerves  only.  The  waves  of  sound  are  not  like  the  waves 
^Bof  light,  refracted,  decomposed,  perhaps,  and  necessarily  brought  to  a  focus  as  they  im- 
^Bpinge  upon  the  retina;  as  far  as  the  action  of  the  accessory  parts  of  the  car  are  concerned, 
|Hthe  waves  of  sound  are  unaltered  ;  that  is,  the  rate  of  their  succes.'^ion  remains  absolutely 
the  same,  though  they  be  reflected  by  the  concavities  of  the  concha  and  repeated  by  the 
^tympanic  membrane.  Even  if  we  assume  that  the  membrane,  under  normal  conditions, 
peats  musical  sounds  by  vibrations  produced  by  influence,  and  that  this  membrane  ia 
nued  by  voluntary  muscular  action  bo  that  tones  are  exactly  repeated,  the  position  of 
hese  tones  in  the  musical  scale  is  not  and  cannot  be  altered  by  the  action  of  any  of  the 
ory  organs  of  hearing.  The  fact  that  a  person  may  retain  his  musical  ear  with 
i  membranes  destroyed  is  not  really  an  argument  against  the  view  that  the  membrane 
repeata  tones  by  influence ;  for,  if  musical  tones  or  noiay  vibratioiia  be  conducted  to  the 
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auditory  nerves,  the  impression  produced  must  of  necessity  be  dependent  exclusivelj 
upon  the  character,  regularity,  and  number  of  the  sonorous  vibrations.  And,  again,  the 
physical  laws  of  sound,  which  are  fixed  and  unchangeable,  teach  us  that  a  membrane, 
]ike  the  membrana  tympani,  must  return  or  reproduce  sounds  which  are  in  unison  or  are 
harmonious  with  its  fundamental  tone,  much  more  perfectly  than  discordant  or  irregular 
vibrations.  In  a  loud  confusion  of  noisy  sounds,  we  can  readily  distinguish  pure  melody 
or  harmony,  even  when  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  ^re  comparatively  feeble.  In  follow- 
ing with  the  ear  any  piece  of  music,  reasoning  from  purely  physical  considerations,  it 
must  at  times  occur  that  the  tones  are  in  exact  unison  or  in  harmony  with  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Supposing  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  mem- 
brane to  be  constant  and  invariable,  such  tones  would  be  heard  ihuch  more  distinctly 
than  others,  as  a  physical  necessity.  Such  a  difference  in  the  appreciation  of  certiun 
notes  in  melody  does  not  occur ;  and  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  this  is  that  the 
tension  of  the  membraue  is  altered.  It  is  shown  by  anatomical  researches  that  the  ten- 
sion can  be  altered  by  muscular  action,  and,  as  the  muscles  are  striated,  we  may  suppose 
that  it  may  be  modified  rapidly.  Physiological  observations  show  that  such  modifica- 
tions in  tension  do  occur ;  and  there  are  on  record  unquestionable  instances  in  which  the 
membrana  tympani  is  tightened  by  a  voluntary  contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle. 

Another  important  point  to  note  in  this  connection  is  the  following:  Can  it  be 
shown  that  the  appreciation  of  the  pitch  of  tones  bears  any  relation  to  the  degree  of  ten- 
sion of  the  tympanic  membrane  ?  We  can  answer  this  question  unreservedly  in  the 
affirmative.  When  the  membrane  is  rendered  tense,  there  is  insensibility  to  low  tones. 
When  the  membrane  is  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  tension  by  voluntary  contrac- 
tion of  the  tensor  tympani,  the  limit  of  appreciation  of  high  tones  may  be  raised  from 
three  thousand  to  five  thousand  vibrations.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  physics  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  that  the  vibrations  are  more  intense  the  nearer  the  membrane  approaches  to  a 
vertical  position.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  membrane  has  a  strikingly  vertical 
position  in  musicians,  and  that  the  position  is  very  oblique  in  persons  with  an  imperfect 
musical  ear.  This  fact  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  probable  relation  between 
the  membrana  tympani  and  the  correct  appreciation  of  musical  sounds. 

In  view  of  all  facts  and  considerations  for  and  against  the  theory  which  we  have 
given  of  the  action  of  the  tympanic  membrane  in  the  appreciation  of  musical  sounds, 
does  it  not  seem  probable  that  there  are,  acting  upon  this  membrane,  muscles  of  auditory 
accommodation,  analogous  in  their  operation  to  the  muscle  of  visual  accommodation? 
We  have  carefully  studied  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and,  if  the  reader  follow  closely 
our  process  of  reasoning,  it  must  seem  probable  that  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear  are 
muscles  of  auditory  accommodation  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  action  of  tlie 
membrane  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and  that  musical  tones,  however  conducted,  must 
of  necessity  be  correctly  appreciated,  whenever  and  however  they  find  their  way  to  the 
auditory  nerves. 

Experiments  have  shown  pretty  conclusively  that  the  tympanic  membrane  vibrates 
more  forcibly  when  relaxed  than  when  it  is  tense.  It  is  evident  that  the  relaxed  mem- 
brane must  undergo  vibrations  of  greater  amplitude  than  when  it  is  under  strong  tenaon. 
In  certain  cases  of  facial  palsy,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  branch  of  the  facial  going 
to  the  tensor  tympani  was  affected,  the  ear  became  painfully  sensitive  to  powerful  impres- 
sions of  sound.  This  probably  has  no  relation  to  pitch,  and  most  sounds  that  are  pain- 
fully loud  are  comparatively  grave.  The  tension  of  the  membrane  may  be  modified  as  a 
means  of  protection  of  the  ear,  but  the  facts  belonging  to  cases  of  facial  palsy  are  all 
that  we  have  bearing  upon  this  point.  Artillerists  are  in  danger  of  rupture  of  the  mem- 
brana tympani  from  sudden  concussions.  To  guard  against  this  injury,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  stop  the  ear,  draw  the  shoulder  up  against  the  ear  most  in  danger,  and  parti- 
cularly to  inflate  the  middle  ear  after  Valsalva's  method.  "  This  method  consista  in 
making  a  powerful  expiration,  with  the  mouth  and  nostrils  closed." 
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Mtehanitm  of  the  0$ficle»  (*/  the  Ear. — The  ossicles  of  the  middle  ear,  in  coimectioii 

I  with  the  mnscles,  have  a  twofold  function :    Firs:,  by  the  nction  of  the  mudcle«f  the 

nietnhraoa  tympani  luay  bo  brought  to  different  degrees  of  tension.     Second,  the  chain 

,  of  bonea  serves  to  conduct  sonorous  vibrations  to  the  labyrinth.     It  must  be  reiuembered 

Itbat  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  closely  attached  to  the  niembrona  tyritponi,  especially 

[Hear  its  lower  end,     Xear  the  sljort  process,  the  attachment  is  looker  and  there  is  even 

in  incomj)lete  joint-space  at  this  point.    The  long  pi-ocess  is  attached  closely  to  the 

jrlassertan  fissare  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  malleus  is  articalated  with  the  incus  by  a  very  pecnliar  joint,  which  haa  been 

ccurately  described  by  Helmholtz.     This  joint  is  so  arranged,  presenting:  a  sort  of  cog, 

that  the  handle  of  the  malleus  can  rotate  only  outward ;  and,  when  a  force  is  applied 

Jwhich  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  rotation  inward,  the  malleus  must  carry  the 

Incus  with  it.     This  mechanism  hm  been  aptly  compared  by  Helmholtz  to  that  of  a 

-key  with  cogs  which  are  fitted  together  and  allow  the  whole  key  to  turn  in  one 

etion,  bat  are  separated  so  that  i*nly  the  upper  portion  of  the  key  turns  when  the  force 

applied  in  the  opposite  direction.     In  tho  articulation  between  the  malleus  and  the 

^ incus,  the  only  difference  is  tliat  there  is  but  on©  cog  ;  but  this  is  sufficient  to  prevent  an 

independent  rotation  of  the  malleus  inward.     Tlxis  enables  us  to  understand  the  action 

of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.     By  the  contraction  of  this  ninscle,  *''  all  the  bands  which 

I  give  firmness  to  the  position  of  the  ossicles  are  rendered  tense.    This  muscle,  in  the  first 

Lplacc,  draws  the  handle  of  the  hammer  inward,  and  with  it  the  membrana  tympani.     At 

the  same  time  it  pulls  upon  the  lucis-band  of  the  liammer^  drawing  it  inward  and  putting 

it  upon  the  stretch.     Another  effect,  as  we  have  shown,  is  to  draw  the  head  of  the  ham- 

j^mer  away  from  the  tympauo-incudal  joint,  to  tighten  all  the  ligaments  of  the  anvil^  those 

toward  the  hammer  as  well  as  those  at  the  end  of  its  short  process,  and  to  lift  the  latter 

up  from  its  bony  bed.     In  this  way  the  aiivil  is  brought  into  the  position  where  the  cogs 

of  the  malleo-incudal  joint  6t  into  one  another  the  tightest.     Finally,  the  long  process 

Lof  the  anvil  is  compelled  to  form  a  rotation  inward  in  company  with  tho  handle  of  the 

Hiatnmer;  in  so  doing,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  it  presses  upon  the  stirrup  and  drives 

it  into  the  oval  window  against  the  fiuid  of  the  labyrinth. 

**In  this  respect  the  construction  of  the  ear  is  very  remarkable.     By  the  contraction 
of  the  single  mass  of  elastic  fibres  constituting  the  tensor  tympani  (whose  tension,  besides, 
'is  variable  and  may  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  ear)  all  the  inelaiitio  tendinous  liga- 
ments  of  the  ossicles  are  rimoltaneously  j>ut  upon  the  stretch."     (Helmholtz*) 

The  body  of  the  incus  is  attached  to  the  posterior  bony  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 
Ita  articulation  with  the  mallena  has  just  been  iodtrated.     By  the  extremity  of  its  long 
it  is  also  articulated  with  the  stapes  which  completes  the  chain,     /n  t »ftt,  the 
\  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  long  process  of  the  incus. 
The  stapes  is  articulated  with  the  incus,  as  indicated  above,  and  its  oval  base  is  applied 
he  fenestra  ovalis.    Surrounding  the  ba*e  of  the  stapes,  is  a  ring  of  elastic  fibro-carti- 
,  which  is  closely  united  to  the  bony  wall  of  the  labyrinth,  by  an  extension  of  the 
lostenm  over  the  base  of  the  stapes. 

**Tbe  relation  of  the  stirrup  to  the  anvil  is  such  that,  if  the  handle  of  the  hammer  be 
awn  inward,  the  long  proce^is  of  the  anvil  presses  firmly  against  the  knob  of  the  stirrup; 
\  same  takes  places  if  the  capsular  ligament  between  both  be  cut  through,'^     (Helm- 
holtz.) 

The  articulation^;  between  the  malleus  and  the  incus  and  between  the  incus  and  the 

apea  are  so  arranged  that,  when  the  membrana  t\"mpani  is  forced  outward,  as  it  may 

'  1)6  by  inflation  of  the  tympanic  ca\ity,  there  ia  no  danger  of  tearing  the  stapes  from  ite 

attachment  to  the  fenestra  ovalis ;  for,  when  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  drawn  outward, 

L  the  cog-joint  between  the  mallena  and  the  incus  is  loosened  and  no  great  traction  can  be 

|t!xerted  upon  the  stapes. 

Although  experiments  have  demonstrated  pretty  con  el  naively  the  mechanism  of  the 
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ossicles  and  the  action  of  the  tensor  tjmpani  masde,  both  as  regards  the  chain  of  bones 
and  the  membrana  tjrapani,  direct  observations  are  wanting  to  show  the  exact  relations 
of  these  different  conditions  of  the  ossicles  and  of  the  membrane  to  the  physiology  of 
audition.  One  very  important  physical  point,  however,  which  has  been  the  sobject  uf 
much  discussion,  is  settled.  The  chain  of  bones  acts  as  a  sin^e  solid  body  in  conducting 
vibrations  to  the  labyrinth.  It  is  a  matter  of  physical  demonstration  that  vibrations  of 
the  bones  themselves  would  be  infinitely  rapid  as  compared  wlUi  the  highest  tones  which 
can  be  appreciated  by  the  ear,  if  it  were  possible  to  induce  in  these  bones  regular  vibra- 
tions. Practically,  then,  the  ossicles  have  no  independent  vibrations  that  we  can  appre- 
ciate. This  being  the  fact,  the  ossicles  simply  conduct  to  the  labyrinth  the  vibrations 
induced  in  the  membrana  tympani  by  sound-waves ;  and  their  arrangement  is  such  that 
these  vibrations  lose  very  little  in  intensity.  While  it  has  been  shown  experimentally 
that  the  amplitude  of  vibration  in  the  membrana  tympani  and  the  ossicles  diminishes 
with  the  tension  of  the  membrane,  it  would  seem  that,  when  the  tensor  tympani  con- 
tracts, it  must  render  the  conduction  of  sound-waves  to  the  labyrinth  more  delicate  than 
when  the  auditory  apparatus  is  in  a  relaxed  condition,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
*^  indolent  ^'  condition  of  the  apparatus  of  accommodation  of  the  eye.  When  the  mem- 
brana tympani  is  relaxed  and  the  cog-like  articulation  between  the  malleus  and  the  incus 
is  loosened,  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  and  of  the  malleus  may  have  a  greater  ampli- 
tude ;  but,  when  the  malleo-incudal  joint  is  tightened  and  the  stapes  is  pressed  against 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  the  loss  of  intensity  of  vibration  in  conduction  through  the  bones  to 
the  labyrinth  must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  With  this  view,  the  tensor  tympani 
muscle,  while  it  contracts  to  secure  for  the  membrana  tympani  the  degree  of  tension 
most  favorable  for  vibration  under  the  influence  of  certain  tones,  puts  the  chain  of  bones 
in  the  condition  best  adapted  to  the  conduction  of  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  to  the 
labyrinth,  with  the  smallest  possible  loss  of  intensity. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Internal  Ear. 

The  internal  ear  consists  of  the  labyrinth,  which  is  divided  into  the  vestibule,  semi- 
circular canals,  and  cochlea.  The  general  arrangement  of  these  parts  has  already  been 
described ;  and  it  remains  for  us  only  to  study  the  structures  contained  within  the  bony 
labyrinth,  in  so  far  as  their  anatomy  bears  upon  the  physiology  of  audition.  The  most 
delicate  and  complicated  points,  by  far,  in  the  anatomy  of  the  auditory  apparatus  are 
connected  with  the  histology  of  the  internal  ear,  which,  since  the  researches  of  Corti,  has 
been  studied  very  closely,  particularly  in  Germany.  We  shall  avoid,  however,  the  dis- 
cussion of  histological  questions  of  purely  anatomical  interest  and  confine  ourselves  to 
those  points  which  liave  a  direct  bearing  upon  physiology. 

Passing  inward  from  the  tympanum,  the  first  division  of  the  internal  ear  is  the  ves- 
tibule. This  cavity  communicates  with  the  tympanum  by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  which  is 
closed  in  the  natural  state  by  the  base  of  the  stapes.  It  communicates,  also,  with  the 
semicircular  canals  and  with  the  cochlea. 

General  An^angement  of  the  Memhranous  Labyrinth. — The  bony  labyrinth  is  lined 
by  a  moderately  tliick  periosteum,  consisting  of  connective  tissue,  a  few  delicate  elastic 
fibres,  numerous  nuclei,  and  blood-vessels,  with  spots  of  calcareous  concretions.  This 
membrane  adheres  closely  to  the  bone  and  extends  over  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the  fenes- 
tra rotunda.  Its  inner  surface  is  siriooth  and  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  cells  of  pave- 
ment-epithelium, whicli  in  some  parts  is  segmented  and  in  others  forms  a  continuous 
nucleated  sheet.  In  certain  portions  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  the  perios- 
teum is  united  to  the  membranous  labyrinth,  more  or  less  closely,  by  fibrous  bands, 
which  have  been  called  ligaments  of  the  labyrinth.  The  fenestra  rotunda,  which  lies 
between  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  cochlea,  is  closed  by  a  membrane  formed 
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I  eiiengioD  of  the  p«ria»teum  Wmtui;  the  cochlea,  od  tho  one  side,  and  tlio  mucouA 
aetnhriino  liniDg  the  tympAtiio  cavit>%  on  the  other. 

In  the  bony  vestibule,  otTUpyinj;  about  two^ thirds  of  itj*  cavitj',  are  two  distinct  iac^; 
H  large^  ovoid  sac,  the  utricle,  situated  in  the  upper  and  posterior  portion  of  the  cavity, 
[id  a  Bmaller,  rounded  ^ac,  the  saccule,  siruated  in  its  lower  and  anterior  portion.    The 


}L^IHaffrnm  qfth*  tabyHntK  vMtilnti^,  and  MtmeifruiarmimU.    From  a  phol()gmpb,  umI  lomewbil 

HtrflgTire:  1,  litri  '        '            '  "   -            ■                    liU^a;  4.  eaft'iH  '    '  "'         'rirraiuilii. 

ircT  liifur»*:  I.  lit;  ■<,  9.  »(ODik-ir                                           V  t»i»rro  jpArtlydia 

in-ttiiimjUkl ;  li  i'L'Sof  tbeovi  <                                           -<»mic(fcuW  emik*]* . 
H,  g^Mii^boifbnu  viiuuirviiK'Dt. 

Icle  commnnicates  with  the  semicircuhir  canals;  and  the  saccule  opens  into  the  ineni- 
ranous  canal  of  the  cochlea  by  the  cmialis  rcunient*.     At  a  point  in  the  ntricle  corre- 
anding  to  the  entrance  of  a  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve,  is  a  round,  whitish  spot,  enllcd 
be  acoustic  spot  (macula  acusticii),  containing  otoliths,  or  otoconia,  which  are  attached 
>the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane,     A  similar  spot,  containing  otoliths,  exists  in  t!n 
cule  at  the  point  of  ontranc4>  of  its  nerve.    Otoliths  are  also  found  in  the  ampulhc  of  thu 
emicircular  canals.    These  calcareous  mas^ses  are  composed  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
Ihich  are  hexagonal  and  pointed  at  tlieir  extremities.     Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the 
action  of  these  calcareous  bodies,  which  exist  in  man,  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles. 
The  membranous  semicircular  cannls  occupy  about  one-third  of  the  cavity  «-if  the  ^     i 
aals.     They  present  little  ovoid  dilatations,  called  ampullae,  corresponding  to  the  aiu  i  '  i 
ry  enlargements  of  the  bony  rnnal*. 
The  membrane  of  the  cochlea,  including  the  lining  periosteum,  occupies  the  spiral 
C4ma1  of  the  cochlea,  which  It  fills  completely.     Viewed  cxtemany,  it  appears  UB  a  siJlgle 
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tube,  following  the  turnii  of  the  bony  cochlea,  beginning  below,  at  the  firit  tnni, ! 
blind  extremity,  and  termiDating  in  u  bliud  extremity  ut  thi>  summit  of  the  cochltm.  It 
we  make  a  section  of  the  eochlezi  in  a  direction  vertical  to  its  coils,  it  will  be  mmiu  UuU 
this  canul  is  divided,  partly  by  bone  und  partly  by  rnembraue,  into  an  inferior  portJoQ*  a 
superior  portion,  and  a  triangular  canal,  lying  between  the  twu»  which  is  extenuiL  Tlif 
bony  septum  is  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  plate,  exteuding  fruin  the  central  cobimn  (the 
modiolus)  into  the  cavity  of  the  cochlea,  ai)out  haJf-way  tu  it»  external  wall,  and  termi- 
nating above  in  a  huok-shaped  extremity,  called  the  hamuliifi.  The  free  <wig«  of  Lliii 
bony  lamina  is  thin  and  donio.  Near  the  central  coliima,  it  divides  into  two  pUtf^ 
with  an  intermediate  *pongy  structure  in  which  aj^e  lo<lgcd  veaaels  and  nen-«?s.  The 
gurfftce  of  the  bony  lamina  looking  toward  the  base  of  the  cochlea  is  markini  by  nuxncff' 
ons  regnlar,  transverse  ridges,  or  strite. 


Fn  i ,  iCrj.—  Otidith  *  from  m  rio  an  a  n  ima  h,     4  EutUogVT. )  

1,  from  IbiS  gOBt :  2,  fk»m  the  bi^rria^  ;  H,  fhiin  the  ikyil-Rsh  ;  4,  fh>tn  Uir  uiack<*rv1 ;  &,  tt%im  the  ^yiaig^dA  ;  l^ftflS 
the  pike :  7^  from  tha  earp ;  '&,  fi-om  tlie  my ;  0,  fhiin  tliv  Abark  ;  10,  trona  the  gnnue. 

Attached  to  the  free  margin  of  the  bony  lamina,  i^  a  membrane  (the  meoibrana  htt^ 
laris)  which  extends  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea.  Jn  this  way,  the  canal  of  the  eochit* 
is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  septum.  The  partioa 
below  begins  at  the  fenestra  rotunda  and  is  called  the  scala  tympani.  The  pdrtioo 
above,  exclusive  of  the  triangular  canal  of  the  cochlea,  communicates  witli  the  Teatibul^ 
and  is  called  the  scala  ve«tibnli. 

Above  the  membrana  ba.^ilaris,  is  a  membrane  (the  liuibus  larainro  spiralis)  the  ext<»ri»l 
continuation  of  which  h  called  the  membrana  teotoria,  or  the  membrane  of  Corti.  Be- 
tween the  membrana  tectoria  and  the  membrana  baailaris,  is  the  organ  of  Corti.  Tile 
membrane  of  Eeissner  extendi  from  the  inner  portion  of  the  limbus  upward  and  ontwirJ 
to  the  outer  wall  of  the  cochlea.  This  divides  the  portion  of  the  cochlea  situated  tihwt 
the  scala  tympani  into  two  portions ;  an  internal  portion^  the  scala  vestibuli,  and  tfl 
external,  triangular  canal,  called  the  canalis  cochlete,  or  the  membranous  cochJea. 

In  the  anatomical  description  of  the  contents  of  the  bony  cochlea,  the  membraoonf 
parts  may  be  designated  as  follows : 

1.  The  portion  below  the  bouy  and  membranous  septum,  called  the  scala  tympani 
This  is  formed  by  the  periosteum  lining  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  cochlea  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  bony  lamina,  and  the  membrana  bastlaris. 
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larger,  and  a  quadrilateral  canal  below,  between  the  limbns  and  membrana  tectoria  and 
the  membrana  basilaris.  The  quadrilateral  canal  contains  the  organ  of  Gorti  and  Yarioos 
structures  of  a  very  complicated  character.  The  relations  of  these  divisions  of  the  cochlea, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of 
this  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  are  shown  in  Fig.  266. 

The  membranous  cochlea,  as  described  above,  follows  the  spiral  course  of  the  cochlea, 
terminates  superiorly  in  a  blind,  pointed  extremity  at  the  cupola,  beyond  the  hamuhis, 
and  is  connected  below  with  the  saccule  of  the  vestibule  by  the  canalia  reoniens.  The 
relations  of  the  different  portions  of  the  membranous  cochlea  to  each  other  and  to  the 
scalffi  of  the  cochlea  are  shown  in  Fig.  266. 

We  shall  now  describe,  as  possessing  the  most  physiological  interest^  the  liquids  of  the 
labyrinth,  the  distribution  and  connections  of  the  nerves  in  the  labyrinth,  and  the  organ 
of  Corti. 

Liquids  of  the  Labyrinth, — The  labyrinth  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  a  clear, 
watery  liquid,  called  the  humor  of  Cotugno,  or  of  Valsalva.  A  portion  of  this  liquid 
surrounds  the  membrahous  sacs  of  the  vestibule,  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the  mem- 
branous cochlea,  and  this  is  known  as  the  perilymph  of  Breschet.  Another  portion  of 
the  liquid  fills  the  membranous  labyrinth.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  humor  of  Scarpa, 
but  it  is  known  more  generally  as  the  endolymph  of  Breschet.  The  perilymph  occupi^ 
about  one-third  of  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule,  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  of  both  scalsB 
of  the  cochlea.  Both  this  liquid  and  the  endolymph  are  clear  and  watery,  becoming 
somewhat  opalescent  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  perilymph  seems  to  be  secreted 
by  the  periosteum  lining  the  osseous  labyrinth.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  uses  of  the 
liquid  of  the  internal  ear  are  to  sustain  the  delicate  structures  contained  in  this  portion 
of  the  auditory  apparatus  and  to  conduct  sonorous  vibrations  to  the  terminal  filaments 
of  the  auditory  nerves  and  the  parts  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Distribution  of  the  Nerces  in  the  Labyrinth. — As  the  auditory  nerves  enter  the  inter- 
nal auditory  meatus,  they  divide  into  an  anterior,  or  cochlear,  and  a  posterior,  or  vestib- 
ular branch.  The  vestibular  branch  divides  into  three  smaller  branches,  a  superior  and 
anterior,  a  middle,  and  a  posterior  branch.  The  superior  and  anterior  branch,  the  largest 
of  the  three,  is  distributed  to  the  utricle,  the  superior  semicircular  canal,  and  the  external 
semicircular  canal.  The  middle  branch  is  distributed  to  the  saccule.  The  posterior 
branch  passes  to  the  posterior  semicircular  canal.  The  nerves  distributed  to  the  utricle 
and  saccule  penetrate  at  the  points  occupied  by  the  otoliths,  and  the  nerves  going  to  the 
semicircular  canals  pass  to  the  ampulla),  which  also  contain  otoliths.  (See  Fig.  264.)  In 
each  ampulla,  at  the  point  where  the  nerve  enters,  is  a  transverse  fold,  projecting  into 
the  canal  and  occupying  about  one-third  of  its  circumference,  called  the  septum  trans- 
versum. 

The  nerves  terminate  in  essentially  the  same  way  in  the  sacs  of  the  vestibule  and  the 
ampullffl  of  the  semicircular  canals.  At  the  points  where  the  nerves  enter,  in  addition 
to  the  otoliths,  are  cells  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  of  various  forms,  which  pass  gradually 
into  the  general  pavement-epithelium  of  the  cavities.  In  addition  to  these  cells,  are  ftisi- 
form,  nucleated  bodies,  the  free  ends  of  which  are  provided  with  hair-like  processes, 
called  fila  acustica.  These  are  about  -^^  of  an  inch .  in  length  and  are  distributed  in 
quite  a  regular  manner  around  the  otoliths.  The  nerves  form  an  anastomosing  plexus 
beneath  the  epithelium,  and  they  probably  terminate  in  the  fusiform  bodies  just  described 
as  presenting  the  fila  acustica  at  their  free  extremities.  In  the  sacs  of  the  vestibule 
and  in  the  semicircular  canals,  nerves  exist  only  in  the  macula  acustica  and  the 
ampuUcB. 

The  cochlear  division  of  the  auditory  nerve  breaks  up  into  numerous  small  brandieiy 
which  pass  through  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  in  what  is  called  the  traotoB 
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l#piralis*  foraminolentus.     These  follow  the  axis  of  the  cochlea  nnd  pfli^s  in  their  course 
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Organ  of  Corti— Of  all  the 
parts  contained  within  the  bony 
rinth,  the  organ  of  Corti  pos- 
i  the  greatest  phvgtological  interest;  for  it  is  thi^  organ  which  is  supposed  to  receive 
R©  sonorous  vibrations  and  communicate  thetn  directly  to  the  terminal  filamenta  of  tho 
inditory  nerves,  AUhougli  this  view  has  not  received  the  support  of  actual  demons:! m- 
lion,  it  affords  an  explanation,  more  or  kssi  plausible,  of  the  mechanism  of  audition*  car- 
led  to  the  point  of  the  actual  reception  of  impressions  by  the  nerves.  In  view  of  this, 
is  important  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  arrangement  of  those  parta  which 
ire  ^apposed  to  receive  the  sonorous  vibrations;  and  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  aimplicity, 
eliniinate  from  our  description  certain  accessory  strtictures,  the  functions  of  which  are 
obscure* 

In  the  quadrilateral  canal,  bathed  in  the  endolymph,  throughout  its  entire  spiral 
Durse,  is  an  arrangement  of  pillars,  or  rods,  regular,  like  the  strings  of  a  harp  in  minia- 
Inre,  which  are  supposed  to  repeat  the  varied  vibrations  of  sound.  These  are  the  pillars 
i>f  Corti. 

The  structures  contained  in  the  quadrilateral  canal  are  so  delicate  that  their  investi- 

fttion  presents  great  difficulty ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  pillars,  or  rods  of  Corti  is 

pn^tty  well  understood.     These  pillars  are  extern h1  and  internal,  with  their  bases  attached 

the  basilar  membrane,  and  their  summits  articulated  above,  so  as  to  form  a  regular, 

ifiiral  arc4ide,  enclosing  a  triangular  space,  which  is  bounded  below  by  the  basilar  mem* 

t»rane.     The  nuujber  of  the  elements  of  the  organ  of  Corti  i.**  estimated  ut  about  3,500,  for 

,he  outer,  and  5,200,  for  the  inner  rods,  the  proportion  of  inner  rods  to  the  outer  being 

ibout  three  to  two.     The  relations  of  these  structures  to  the  membranous  labyrinth  arc 

9Q  in  Fig.  200.    The  external  pillar  is  longer,  mor«  delicate  and  rounded,  and  is  also 

llttacbed  to  the  basilar  membrane.     The  form  of  the  pillars  is  more  exactly  shown  in* 

Hg?*.  268  and  209,  the  latter  figure,  however,  exhibiting  other  structures  which  enter 

ato  the  constitotion  of  the  organ  of  Corti.     It  will  be  remarked  that  a  small  nucleated 

>dy  is  attached  to  the  base  of  each  pillar.     At  the  summit,  where  the  internal  and  the 

xternal  pillars  are  joined  together,  is  a  delicate  prolongation,  directed  outward,  which 

\  attached  to  the  covering  of  the  quadrilateral  canal. 

The  above  description  comprises  about  all  that  is  definitely  known  of  the  arrangement 
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of  the  pillars,  or  rods  of  Corti.  They  are  nearly  homogeneous,  except  when  treated  with 
reagents,  and  are  said  to  be  of  about  the  consistence  of  cartilage.  They  are  closely  set 
together,  with  very  narrow  spaces  between  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can 
be  stretched  to  any  considerable  degree  of  tension.    The  arch  is  longer  at  the  summit 


Fio.  268.— TJie  two  pillars  of  the  organ  qf  Corti.    (Sappey.) 

A,  external  pillar  o^  the  organ  of  Corti :  1,  body,  or  middle  portion ;  2,  posterior  extremity,  or  base ;  &,  cell  on  its  to- 

temal  side ;  4,  anterior  extremity ;  6,  convex  sorfiK^  by  which  it  is  Joined  to  the  intenial  pillar ;  d,  piolonpUioiB 
of  this  extremity. 

B,  internal  pillar  of  the  organ  of  Corti :  1,  body,  or  middle  portion ;  2,  posterior  extremity ;  8,  cell  on  ita  external  ^e; 

4,  anterior  extremity ;  ft,  concave  sorlkce  Sy  which  it  is  Joined  to  the  external  piUar ;  6,  prolongation,  lying  above 
tlio  corresponding  prolongation  of  the  external  pillar. 

C,  tlie  two  pillars  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  united  by  their  anterior  extremity,  and  forming  an  arcade,  the  eoncavity  of 

which  presents  outward :  1, 1,  body,  or  midalo  portion  of  the  pillars ;  2,  2,  posterior  extremities ;  8,  8,  cdis  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  extremities;  4, 4,  anterior  extremities  Joined  together;  5,  terminal  prolongation  of  thb 
extremity. 

than  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  the  longest  rods,  at  the  summit,  measuring  about  ^^  of 
an  inch,  and  the  shortest,  at  the  base,  about  -g^  of  an  inch.  As  we  before  remarked,  the 
relations  between  the  pillars  and  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves  are  not 
definitely  settled. 

In  addition  to  the  pillars  just  described,  various  cellular  elements  enter  into  the  struct- 
ure of  the  organ  of  Corti.    The  most  important  of  these  are  the  inner  and  the  out«r  hair- 


Fio.  269.—  Vertical  eection  of  the  organ  of  Corti  of  the  dog;  magnified  800  diameter$,  (Waldeyer.) 
a-&,  homogeneous  layer  of  the  basilar  membrane ;  «,  tympanic  layer,  with  nuclei,  granular  oell-protoplaMn,  and  coa* 
nective  tissue:  f/j,  tympanic  lip  of  the  crista  spiralis:  o,  thickened  portion  of  the  basilar  membnae;  cL  tfttl 
vessel ;  e^  blood-vessel ;  /,  h,  bundle  of  nerves ;  g,  epithelium ;  i,  inner  hair-cell,  with  its  basilar  prooeaa,  £;  ^  head- 
plate  of  the  inner  pillar ;  m,  union  of  the  two  pillars ;  n,  base  of  the  inner  pillar;  o,  base  of  the  outer  pOnr:  ja,  q, 
r,  outer  hair-cell^  with  traces  of  the  cilia;  t,  bases  of  two  other  hair-cella;  a,  Hensen's  prop-cell;  ^4,,  Itmna 
reticularis;  to^  nerve-fibre  passing  to  the  first  hair-cell,  p. 

cells.  The  inner  hair-cells  are  arranged  in  a  single  row,  and  the  outer  hair-cells,  in  three 
rows.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  function  of  these  cells.  The  relations  of  theee 
parts  are  shown  in  Fig.  269,  which  is  rather  complex,  but,  on  careful  study,  gives  a  good 
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idea  of  the  arrangement  of  all  of  the  stmctures  which  compose  the  organ  of  Corti.  It  is 
sopposed  bj  some  anatomists  that  the  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves  terminate  in  the 
cells  above  described ;  but  this  point  is  not  definitively  settled. 

Functions  of  Different  Parts  of  the  Litemal  jEar. 

The  precise  function  of  the  different  parts  which  are  fonnd  in  the  internal  ear  is 
obscure,  notwithstanding  the  carefiil  researches  that  have  been  made  into  the  anatomy 
and  the  physiology  of  the  labyrinth.  There  are  several  points,  however,  bearing  upon 
the  physiology  of  this  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  concerning  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt : 

First,  it  is  certain  that  impressions  of  sound  are  received  by  the  terminal  filaments  of 
the  auditory  nerves  and  by  these  nerves  are  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

Second,  the  functions  of  the  parts  composing  the  external  and  the  middle  ear  are 
simply  accessory.  The  sonorous  waves  are  collected  by  the  pavilion  and  are  conveyed 
by  the  external  meatus  to  the  middle  ear ;  the  membrana  tympani  vibrates  under  their 
influence ;  and  they  are  thus  collected,  repeated,  and  transmitted  to  the  internal  ear, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  producing  a  proper  impression  upon  the  auditory 
nerves. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  must  look  to  the  functions  of  semicircular  canals  and  the 
cochlea,  for  an  elucidation  of  the  problem  of  the  mechanism  of  the  final  process  of  audi- 
tion ;  and,  in  doing  this,  we  come  at  once  to  the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of 
different  divisions  of  the  internal  ear. 

Functions  of  th^  Semicircular  Canah, — In  a  memoir  presented  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  in  1824,  Flourens  detailed  a  number  of  experiments  upon  pigeons  and  rab- 
bits, in  wliich  ho  destroyed  different  portions  of  the  internal  ear.  In  these  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  were  very  definite,  it  was  shown  that  destruction  of  the  semicircular 
canals  had  apparently  no  effect  upon  the  sense  of  hearing,  while  destruction  of  the  coch- 
lea upon  both  sides  produced  complete  deafness.  In  addition,  it  was  observed  that 
destruction  of  the  semicircular  canals  on  both  sides  was  followed  by  remarkable  dis- 
turbances in  equilibration.  The  animals  could  maintain  the  standing  position,  but,  as 
soon  as  they  made  any  movements,  "  the  head  commenced  to  be  agitated ;  and  this 
a^tation  increasing  with  the  movements  of  the  body,  walking  and  all  regular  move- 
ments finally  became  impossible,  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  when  equilibrium  and  stabil- 
ity of  movements  are  lost  after  turning  several  times  or  violently  shaking  the  head." 
These  observations  of  Flourens,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  semicircular 
canals  upon  equilibration,  have  been  confirmed  by  Goltz  and  are  sustained  by  observa- 
tions upon  the  human  subject  in  the  condition  known  as  Meniere's  disease.  In  some  more 
recent  experiments,  however,  Boettcher  assumes  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  semi- 
circular canals  have  nothing  to  do  with  equilibration ;  but  all  of  his  observations  were 
made  upon  frogs,  in  which  deficiency  of  equilibration  and  of  hearing  would  be  very  diflj- 
cult  to  determine.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  experimental  data,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  nerves  directly  concerned  in  audition  are  distributed  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  in  the  semicircular  canals.  Indeed,  the  function  of  these  parts  is  exceed- 
ingly obscure ;  for  we  can  hardly  admit,  upon  purely  anatomical  grounds,  that  they  are 
concerned  in  the  discrimination  of  the  direction  of  sonorous  vibrations,  an  idea  which 
has  been  advanced  by  some  physiologists. 

Functions  of  the  Parts  contained  in  the  Cochlea. — There  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  capital  point  in  the  physiology  of  the  cochlea ;  namely,  that  those  branohes  c/t^^^ 
auditory  nerve  which  are  essential  to  the  sense  of  hearing  and  which  receive  the  * 
sions  of  sound  are  distributed  mainly  in  the  cochlea.    When  we  come  to  ssnaXp^ 
impressions,  wo  find  that  they  possess  various  attributes,  such  as  intensltx,  % 
54 
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pitch,  which  have  been  discussed  rather  follj  under  the  head  of  the  phjacs  of  sonnd. 
As  far  as  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  concerned,  it  is  evident  that 
the  intensity  of  sound  is  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  impression  made 
upon  these  nerves,  and  this  point  does  not  demand  elaborate  discussion.  With  regard  to 
quality  of  sound,  we  have  seen  that  this  is  due  to  the  form  of  sonorous  vibrations,  and 
that  most  musical  tones  are  compound,  their  quality  depending  largely  upon  the  relative 
power  of  the  harmonics,  partial  tones,  etc.  We  have  also  seen  that  consonating  bodies 
repeat  by  influence,  not  only  the  actual  pitch  of  tones,  but  their  quality.  If  there  be  in 
the  cochlea  an  anatomical  arrangement  of  rods  or  fibres  by  which  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions, conveyed  to  the  ear  by  the  atmosphere,  are  repeated,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  pitch,  is  reproduced.  Narrowing  down  the  qnesUou, 
then,  to  its  most  interesting  and  important  point,  viz.,  the  appreciation  of  differences  in 
the  pitch  of  musical  tones,  we  inquire  whether  there  be  in  the  cochlea  any  arrangement 
by  which  the  pitch  can  be  repeated.  This  inquiry  can  only  be  answered  by  a  study  of 
the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  structures  connected  with  the  terminal  filaments  of 
the  nerves,  and  by  the  application  of  physical  laws. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rods  which  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  organ  of  Corti  has 
afforded  a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  final  mechanism  of  the  appreciation  of  pitch. 
Until  we  come  to  the  internal  ear,  the  action  of  different  portions  of  the  auditory  appa- 
ratus is  simply  to  conduct  and  repeat  sonorous  vibrations ;  and  the  sole  function  of  Uiese 
accessory  parts,  aside  from  the  protection  of  the  organs,  is  to  convey  the  vibrations  to 
the  terminal  nervous  filaments.  Whatever  be  the  functions  of  the  membrana  tympani  in 
repeating  sounds  by  influence,  it  is  certain  that  this  membrane  possesses  no  true  auditorj 
nerves,  and  that  the  auditory  nerves  only  are  capable  of  receiving  impressions  of  sound. 
Thus,  hearing,  and  even  the  appreciation  of  pitch,  is  not  necessarily  lost  after  destruction 
of  the  membrana  tympani ;  and,  if  sonorous  vibrations  reach  the  auditory  nerves,  tbej 
will  be  appreciated  and  appreciated  correctly.  With  this  point  clearly  understood,  we 
are  prepared  to  study  the  probable  functions  of  the  organ  of  Corti. 

When  we  consider  the  organ  of  Corti,  with  its  eight  thousand  or  more  rods  of  differ 
ent  lengths  arranged  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  a  number  more  than  snfilcient 
to  represent  all  the  tones  of  the  musical  scale,  we  are  not  surprised  that  eminent  physi- 
ologists regard  them  as  capable  of  repeating  all  the  shades  of  tone  heard  in  music. 
Helmholtz  formularizes  this  idea  in  the  theory  that  tones  conveyed  to  the  cochlea  throw 
into  vibration  those  elements  of  the  organ  of  Corti  which  are  tuned,  so  to  speak,  in  unison 
with  them.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  rods  of  Corti  constitute  a  harp  of  sevenl 
thousand  strings,  played  upon,  as  it  were,  by  the  sonorous  vibrations. 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  more  satisfactory  and  simple  than  such  an 
hypothesis  as  we  have  just  quoted.  Attention  and  education  enable  persons  endowed 
with  what  is  called  a  musical  ear  to  discriminate  between  different  tonea  with  great 
accuracy.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  situation  of  the  actual  appreciation  of 
tones  may  be  restricted  to  the  cochlea ;  and,  in  the  cochlea,  the  only  anatomical  arrange- 
ment, as  far  as  we  know,  which  points  toward  an  appreciation  of  the  pitch  of  different 
tones  is  tliat  of  the  rods  of  Corti.  Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cochlea  is  so 
situated  as  to  be  removed  from  the  possibility  of  experimental  investigation  to  prove  the 
theory ;  and  we  must  carefully  study  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  parts  and  the 
possible  application  of  physical  laws  to  the  supposed  vibration  of  the  rods. 

Viewing  the  question  from  its  anatomical  aspect,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
rods  of  Corti  are  so  attached  and  stretched  that  they  are  capable  of  separate  and  indi- 
vidual vibrations.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  certain  of  these  rods  vibrate  under 
the  influence  of  certain  tones  or  that  they  are  tuned  in  accord  with  certain  tones.  Hensen, 
who  has  written  elaborately  upon  the  very  question  under  consideration,  denies  the  accu- 
racy of  the  theory  of  Helmholtz,  basing  his  opinion  upon  the  anatomical  arrangement  of 
the  rods  of  Corti,  and  he  assumes  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  dififerent  rods 
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to  vibrate  individaally,  and  that  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  tuned  in  accord  with  differ- 
ent tones.    Hensen  makes,  upon  this  point,  the  following  statement : 

'*  It  is  now  my  conviction,  that  by  the  hypothesb  *•  more  and  more  corroborated '  that 
the  fibres  of  Corti  constitate  the  organ  of  the  labyrinth  tnned  to  the  appreciation  of 
tones,  our  comprehension  and  the  investigation  of  the  internal  ear  have  taken  a  false 
direction. 

"  I  assert,  next,  that  the  rods  of  Corti  cannot  play  the  important  part  in  the  appreci- 
tion  of  tones,  which  has  been  attributed  to  them  in  the  hypothesis  of  Helmlioltz.'' 

It  is  pretty  evident  that,  although  the  theory  of  Helmholtz  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
one  affording  any  reasonable  explanation  of  the  appreciation  of  tones,  it  lacks  positive 
anatomical  confirmation.  And,  farthermore,  we  do  not  even  know  the  anatomical  con- 
nections between  the  rods  of  Corti  and  tlie  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerves. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  just  given,  we  have  simply  recited  the  theory  of  Du 
Vemey,  Le  Cat,  and  Helmholtz,  as  one  which  may  or  may  not  be  sustained  hereafter  by 
more  exact  researches ;  but  at  present  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  more 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  final  appreciation  of  musical  tones. 

Summary  of  the  Mechanism  of  Audition, 

The  waves  of  sound  are  simply  collected  by  the  pavilion  of  the  ear  and  are  conveyed, 
through  the  external  meatus,  to  the  membrana  tympani.  The  membrana  tympani,  a 
delicate,  rounded,  concave  membrane,  receives  these  waves  and  is  thrown  into  vibration. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  middle  ear  admits  of  variations  in 
the  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani.  By  increasing  the  tension  of  this  membrane,  the 
ear  may  be  rendered  insensible  to  grave  sounds,  while  high-pitched  sounds  become  more 
intense ;  and;  in  cases  of  voluntary  tension,  the  limit  of  perception  of  high  tones  may  be 
greatly  extended.  The  membrana  tympani  obeys  the  laws  of  consonance  and  vibrates 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  sounds  in  unison  or  in  harmony  with  its  fundamental 
tone,  returning,  in  this  way,  not  only  the  pitch,  but  the  quality  of  tones  and  combina- 
tions of  tones  in  harmony.  Destruction  of  the  membrane  does  not  necessarily  of  itself 
destroy  hearing,  or  even  the  appreciation  of  tones,  for  the  impressions  may  be  conduct- 
ed to  the  cochlea  by  the  chain  of  ossicles. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ossicles  and  muscles  of  the  middle  car  is  such  that  contrac- 
tion of  the  tensor  tympani  renders  the  articulations  firm,  tightens  the  little  ligaments, 
and  presses  the  stapes  against  the  liquid  of  the  labyrinth,  so  that  the  chain  resembles,  in 
its  action,  a  solid  and  continuous  bony  rod.  By  this  arrangement,  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions are  conducted  to  the  labyrinth  with  very  little  loss  of  intensity. 

The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  filled  with  air,  communicates  with  the  mastoid  cells, 
and  with  the  pharynx  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  and,  by  this  means,  the  press- 
ure of  air  in  its  interior  is  regulated.  The  labyrinth,  consisting  of  the  vestibule,  semi- 
circular canals,  and  cochlea,  is  filled  with  liquid,  and  the  different  cavities  communicate 
with  each  other.  The  vibrations,  repeated  by  the  membrana  tympani,  are  conveyed  by 
the  chain  of  bones  to  the  liquid  of  the  labyrinth,  and  by  it  to  the  terminal  filaments  of 
the  auditory  nerves. 

The  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  seem  to  possess  much  less  importance  in  the 
appreciation  of  sound  than  the  cochlea.  In  the  cochlea,  throughout  the  entire  extent  of 
the  spiral  canal,  is  the  organ  of  Corti,  presenting,  among  other  structures,  about  8,700 
rods,  varying  in  length,  called  the  rods  of  Corti.  But  little  is  known  of  the  anatomical 
relations  between  the  auditory  nerves  and  the  organ  of  Corti ;  still,  it  is  thought,  as  a 
matter  of  pure  theory,  that  the  rods  of  Corti  are  tuned  in  unison  with  different  tones, 
that  they  repeat  the  tones  conveyed  to  the  cochlea,  and  that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  tones  in  music. 

We  have  no  very  definite  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  cells  of  the  organ  of  Oor- 
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ti,  of  the  otoliths,  and  of  yarions  other  structures  in  the  auditory  apparatus.  SounOii 
may  be  conducted  to  the  auditory  nerves  through  the  bones  of  the  head  and  the  Eus- 
tachian tube,  as  is  shown  by  the  simple  and  familiar  experiment  of  placing  a  tuning-fork 
in  vibration  in  contact  with  the  head  or  between  the  teeth. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

ORGANS  AND  ELEMENTS  OF  GENERATION, 

6«nenU  considentions— Sexual  genentioD— Spontaneous  ^neration  (so  caUcd)— Female  oif^s  of  genentioii— Oco- 
eral  arrangement  of  the  female  organs— External  and  internal  organs— The  ovaries — Derelopment  of  the  Orsa- 
flan  follicles— The  parovarium— The  atems— The  Fallopian  tubes— Structure  of  the  ovum— Yitelltne  membrane— 
Yltellus— Germinal  vesicle  and  germinal  spot— Discharge  of  the  ovum— Puberty  and  menstruation — ^Deeerip- 
tlon  of  a  menstrual  period — Characters  of  the  menstrual  flow — Changes  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  during 
menstruation — Changes  In  the  Graaflan  follicle  after  its  rupture  (corpus  luteum)— The  testicles — ^Tunica  vi^ 
nails— Tunica  albuginea— Tunica  vasculosa— Seminiferous  tubes— Epididymis— Yas  deferens — Yesicnls  seminaks 
—Prostate— Glands  of  the  urethra— Semen— Secretions  mixed  with  the  products  of  the  testicles— SpermatoiaidB— 
Development  of  the  spermatozoids — Seminal  fluid  in  advanced  age. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  physiological  processes  which  wo  have  thus  far  studied  shows  that 
the  functions  of  the  perfected  organism  are  divided  into  two  great  classes: 

The  first  class  of  functions  may  be  grouped  under  the  general  head  of  nutrition, 
taken  in  its  widest  sense.  Nutrition  is  common  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  Uiis  is 
sometimes  called  a  vegetative  process. 

The  study  of  nutrition  involves  the  following  considerations :  First,  the  blood,  which 
is  the  great  nutritive  fluid,  contained  in  the  innumerable  vessels  which  penetrate  nearly 
all  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  and  are  connected  with  the  system  of  lymphatic 
and  lacteal  vessels.  Second,  the  process  by  which  the  blood  is  circulated,  sent  by  the 
heart  to  all  parts  in  the  capillary  system,  used  by  the  tissues  for  their  nutritioD,  then  los- 
ing oxygen,  gaining  carbonic  acid,  and  being  returned  by  the  veins.  Third,  respiration, 
the  blood  being  freed  from  carbonic  acid  and  getting  a  new  supply  of  oxygen  in  the 
lungs,  by  which  it  is  rendered  capable  of  again  circulating  through  the  general  system. 
Fourth,  as  the  blood,  in  its  passage  through  the  capillary  vessels,  not  only  loses  oxygen, 
but  is  more  or  less  impoverished  by  the  assimilation  of  its  nutritive  constituents  by  the 
tissues,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  up  to  the  proper  nutritive  standard  ;  and  this  is  effected 
by  alimientation,  digestion,  and  absorption.  Fifth,  we  have  certain  secretions,  necessary 
to  the  above-mentioned  processes ;  and  the  products  of  physiological  waste  or  decay  of 
the  tissues  are  removed  by  excretion.  Sixth,  the  processes  of  vegetative  life  involve  the 
production  of  heat  and  are  regulated  and  coSrdinated  by  the  nervous  system. 

The  second  class  of  functions  relates  to  animal  life,  and  these  are  called  the  functions 
of  relation.  In  this  class,  are  included  movements,  voice  and  speech,  the  functions  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  and  the  operation  of  the  special  senses. 

In  studying  the  processes  of  nutrition  of  the  general  system,  we  observe  that  certain 
constituents  of  the  organism,  which  contain  nitropren  and  are  exclusively  of  organic  ori- 
gin, have  the  property,  in  the  living  body,  of  self-regeneration ;  i,  e.,  when  these  parts 
are  brought  in  contact  with  nutritive  matter  in  proper  form,  as  it  exists  in  the  blood, 
this  matter  is  appropriated  and  transformed  into  the  substance  of  each  tissue  and  organ. 
It  is  in  this  way  that,  during  adult  life,  the  different  parts  of  the  organism  are  maintained 
in  a  tolerably  uniform  condition.  In  the  absence  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  cause 
and  nature  of  these  assimilative  processes,  we  call  them  vital ;  which  term  is  applied  to 
a  constant  property  of  living,  organized  parts.  Physiologists  have  ascertained  that  each 
tissue  and  organ  of  the  body  possesses  one  or  more  characteristic  organic  nitrogenized 
constituents  which  are  possessed  of  this  so-called  vital  property.    But,  at  the  same  tinrt; 
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it  is  alwajs  observed  that  the  organic  nitrogenized  constitnents  of  the  organism  are 
combined  most  intimately  with  a  tolerably  definite  quantity  of  inorganic  matter,  which 
latter  regulates,  to  a  certain  extent,  nutritive  processes,  and  constitutes,  also,  an  impor- 
tant component  part  of  the  tissues.  It  is  observed,  in  addition,  that,  during  early  life, 
when  the  system  is  proceeding  toward  its  perfect  development  by  growth,  the  proportion 
of  inorganic  matter  is  less  than  in  the  adult,  and  that  the  process  of  nutrition  is  then  at 
its  maximum  of  activity,  the  regeneration  being  superior  to  the -waste.  During  the  adult 
period,  repair  and  physiological  decay  are  nearly  balanced  ;  but,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
there  seems  to  h,e  a  gradual  accumulation  of  inorganic  matter,  and  this  continues  until 
the  so-called  vital  properties  of  some  important  organ  become  so  feeble  that  its  func- 
tions cease,  and  we  have  physiological  death.  This  regeneration  of  the  tissues  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  constant  waste  or  decay  of  every  part  of  the  organism,  resulting 
in  a  change  of  constituents  into  effete  matters,  which  are  discharged ;  there  being,  during 
life,  a  constant  waste  and  repair.  If  no  new  matter  be  introduced  as  food,  the  system 
wastes  to  a  point  which  is  incompatible  with  life,  and  death  results  from  inanition. 

'  With  some  very  insignificant  exceptions,  we  cannot  conceive  that  living  tissues  exist 
in  an  absolutely  stationary  condition.  The  organized  parts  of  the  body  are  undergoing 
constant  molecular  destruction  and  repair.  Again,  the  so-called  vital  properties  of  the 
tissues,  which  involve  self-regeneration,  seem  to  have  certain  limits.  We  cannot  intro- 
duce nutritive  matter  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  produce  growth  beyond  a  certain  point, 
although  we  may  limit  development  and  growth  by  deficient  supply.  When  we  ask  why 
the  organs  develop  with  fixed  regularity,  why,  when  an  occasional  excess  of  nutritive 
matter  is  presented,  this  excess  is  not  used,  we  must  confess  our  ignorance  or  say  that 
the  parts  are  endowed  with  vital  properties.  We  also  find,  to  come  to  the  most  impor- 
tant point  of  this  discussion,  that,  however  carefully  we  may  supply  nutritive  matter  to 
the  system,  we  cannot  arrest  the  gradual  enfeeblement  of  the  assimilative  powers  of  the 
tissues,  which  occurs  in  old  age.  In  short,  as  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  living  tissue 
without  decay  and  regeneration  of  its  substance,  so  it  is  impossible  for  the  organism  to 
last  for  an  indefinite  period.  A  necessary,  invariable,  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
individual  life  is  death.  The  constant  molecular  death — if  we  can  apply  this  term  to  the 
transformation  of  living  into  effete  matter — of  every  tissue  of  the  body  is  always,  in  the 
end,  superior  to  the  power  of  repair.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  antagonism  of  pro- 
cesses during  life ;  a  view  which  was  so  fully  adopted  by  Bichat,  that  it  led  to  his  cele- 
brated definition  of  life ;  *'  the  ensemble  of  functions  which  resist  death."  Although  death 
is  thus  inevitable,  and,  in  the  circulation  of  material  in  Nature,  the  organic  parts  of  the 
body  become  changed  in  the  arrangement  of  their  ultimate  elements  and  appropriated  by 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  during  adult  life,  certain  anatomical  elements,  male  and  female,  are 
formed  in  the  human  subject,  which,  when  they  come  together  under  proper  conditions, 
develop  into  new  beings,  which  pass  through  the  same  course  of  existence  as  the  parents. 
By  the  concourse  of  two  beings,  new  organisms  come  into  life,  which  perpetuate  exist- 
ence and  preserve  species.  The  function  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  called  genera- 
tion, or  reproduction. 

In  our  study  of  generation,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
process  as  it  takes  place  in  the  human  subject.  There  are  many  considerations  of  great 
interest  connected  with  the  generation  of  the  lowest  orders  of  animal  organization, 
among  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  question  of  so-called  spontaneous  generation. 
While  this  may  have  a  certain  bearing  upon  the  genesis  of  anatomical  elements,  it  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  fecundated  human  ovum,  and  will, 
therefore,  receive  little  more  than  an  incidental  consideration.  For  similar  reasons,  we 
shall  not  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  development-theory  applied  to  the  origin  of  spe- 
cies, which  is  exciting  so  much  controversy  at  the  present  day,  nor  shall  we  treat  of  gen- 
eration in  the  lower  animals,  except  to  illustrate  the  history  of  development  in  man. 
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The  study  of  hnraan  generation  will  naturally  assume  the  following  coarse :  First, 
the  female  organs  of  generation  and  the  formation  of  the  female  element,  the  ovum ; 
second,  the  discharge  of  the  ovum  and  the  phenomena  which  attend  this  process ;  third, 
the  male  organs  and  the  development  and  discharge  of  the  male  elements,  the  spermato- 
zoids ;  fourth,  the  union  of  the  two  elements  of  generation,  or  fecundation ;  fifth,  the 
development  of  the  fecundated  ovum  into  the  foetus  at  term ;  sixth,  the  development 
of  the  body  after  birth  and  at  different  ages,  or  stages  of  existence ;  finally,  the  natural 
cessation  of  the  so-called  vital  functions,  or  physiological  death. 

Sexual  Gefieration. 

Before  we  describe  the  actual  phenomena  of  sexual  generation,  as  they  are  observed 
in  man  and  the  mammalia,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  salient  points  in  the 
history  of  our  knowledge  of  this  process  in  the  inferior  animals.  This  we  can  do,  with- 
out exceeding  the  limits  we  have  laid  down  in  our  general  remarks. 

In  the  history  of  sexual  generation,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  limiting  line  between 
the  production  of  animals  from  preexisting  organisms  and  of  those  produced  in  some 
unknown  manner,  or,  as  it  has  been  said,  spontaneously.  This  line  of  distinction  has 
always  receded  toward  organisms  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  with  our  advance 
in  positive  knowledge.  The  ancients  understood  that  the  higher  animals  required  for 
their  production  a  concourse  of  the  sexes ;  but  they  thought  that  many  fishes,  reptiles, 
insects,  worms,  etc.,  were  produced  spontaneously.  Indeed,  with  the  limited  knowledge 
of  natural  history  possessed  by  Aristotle  and  those  who  succeeded  him  for  many  hun- 
dred years,  the  classes  of  animals  said  to  be  produced  spontaneously  represented  simply 
those,  the  generation  of  which  was  not  understood.  But,  as  the  habits  of  many  animals 
became  better  understood,  more  and  more  of  them  were  observed  to  lay  eggs,  which 
were  found  to  undergo  development. 

Dating  from  Aristotle,  who  lived  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  b.  c,  it  was 
nearly  two  thousand  years  before  any  thing  was  known  of  the  generation  of  insects; 
the  diflSculty  here  being  that  the  young  are  first  in  a  larval  state  and  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  the  parents.  Anterior  to  the  experiments  of  Redi,  it  was  thought  that  certain 
organic  matters  in  course  of  putrefaction  developed  livmg  organisms,  as  maggots  in  meat 
and  the  larvae  in  cheese. 

We  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Redi,  made  about  the  year  1668,  for  the  reason  that 
these  mark  an  era  in  our  knowledge  of  the  process  of  generation.  This  observer,  noting 
that  flies  frequently  lighted  upon  meat  when  it  was  exposed,  simply  protected  it  by 
gauze  and  found  that  no  maggots  were  developed,  while  other  pieces  of  meat,  placed 
under  the  same  conditions,  except  that  the  fiies  had  free  access  to  them,  developed  mag- 
gots in  great  numbers.  By  this  simple  experiment,  Redi  showed  that  the  maggots  in 
putrefying  meat  were  produced  by  insects  and  not  by  the  meat ;  but  it  remained  for 
Swammerdam  and  Vallisneri  to  study  the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  and  to  show  how 
the  eggs  were  developed,  first  into  sexless  larvse,  and  finally  into  perfect  beings  resembling 
the  parents.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  condition  of  science  anterior  to  Redi  and  Vallis- 
neri and  compare  it  with  the  ideas  that  are  current  at  the  present  day.  When  maggots 
appeared  in  putrefying  meat,  they  were  thought  to  be  produced  by  a  spontaneons  aggre- 
gation of  organic  particles,  simply  because  observers  knew  of  no  other  way  in  which 
these  beings  could  come  into  existence.  Now,  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  generation 
have  the  same  ideas  as  those  advanced  anterior  to  1668 ;  but,  in  the  place  of  meat,  they 
have  organic  infusions,  and  for  maggots,  they  substitute  infusorial  animalcules.  It  is 
possible  that  the  discussion  of  the  question  then  was  as  energetic  as  it  is  now ;  but  the 
positive  advances  in  a  knowledge  of  the  generation  of  insects  has  swept  away  the  memory 
of  such  discussions,  if  they  existed,  as  future  advances  may  possibly  cause  many  of  the 
controversial  writings  of  the  present  day  to  pass  into  oblivion. 
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For  a  time  after  the  researches  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  had  taken  their  place 
in  the  history  of  science,  there  was  little  written  about  spontaneous  generation.  Redi 
had  satisfactorily  described  the  mode  of  generation  of  many  of  the  entozoa,  the  origin 
of  which  had  been  obscure ;  Ilarvey  had  enunciated,  in  substance,  his  famous  axiom, 
^'  omne  animal  ex  oto  ;  ^'  Regnerus  de  Graaf  had  described,  in  the  ovaries,  the  vesicles 
which  have  since  borne  his  name ;  and  the  knowledge  of  ovulation  and  development 
began  to  make  definite  progress,  the  important  fact  having  been  ascertained,  that  vivipa- 
rous, as  well  as  oviparous  animals,  are  produced  from  ova. 

"With  the  discovery,  by  Leeuwenhoek,  of  living  beings  in  water,  called  by  him  ani- 
malcules, but  since  known  as  infusoria,  a  new  problem  was  presented  to  students  of 
natural  history.  Here  were  animal  organisms,  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  existing  in  great  variety  and  in  infinite  numbers,  the  mode  of  generation  of  which 
was  not  understood.  As  these  organisms  were  studied  more  closely,  their  multiplication 
bj  segmentation  and  by  budding  became  known,  and  these  have  since  been  described  as 
processes  of  generation  peculiar  to  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  beings;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  some  writers  revived  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  to  account  for  the 
original  appearance  of  animalcules  in  water,  and  this  idea  has  its  advocates  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  If,  however,  we  follow  out  the  history  of  the  spontaneous-generation  theory, 
we  find  that  the  different  epochs  have  repeated  themselves ;  that  the  theory  took  its 
origin  from  an  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  generation  of  organisms  quite  high  in  the  scale 
of  being ;  that  the  progress  of  exact  knowledge  gradually  restricted  the  theory  to  lower  and 
lower  organisms,  until,  by  this  rigid  process,  it  became  extinct,  simply  from  want  of  ma- 
terial ;  that  its  application  to  entozoa  was  eliminated  in  the  same  way ;  that  it  was  revived 
by  the  discovery  of  infusoria ;  and  that  now  its  limits  have  been  restricted  by  positive 
advances  in  knowledge,  it  being  demonstrated,  by  Balbiani  and  others,  that  many  varie- 
ties of  infusoria  present  the  phenomena  of  sexual  generation. 

Of  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  generation  within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  has  been  Pouchet ;  but  modern  researches  have  shown 
pretty  clearly  that  the  infusoria  produced  in  organic  infusions  are  due,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  introduction  of  ova  or  spores  floating  in  the  air,  which  are  developed  when  they 
meet  with  proper  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture.  In  numerous  experiments  by  differ- 
ent observers,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  in  detail,  it  appeared  that,  when  organic 
infusions  had  been  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  suflScient  to  destroy  germs,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  germs  from  the  air  was  prevented,  no  infusoria  were  developed  ;  and  this 
was  the  case  when  air  was  admitted  to  the  infusions,  care  being  taken  to  pass  the  air 
through  heated  tubes  or  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  destroy  all  organic  matter.  The  present 
aspect  of  the  question  of  spontaneous  generation  is  the  following : 

First,  it  is  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  orders  of  infusoria,  such  as  vibriones  and  bac- 
teria, which  simply  present  movement,  have  no  distinguishable  internal  structure,  and 
are  exceedingly  minute. 

Second,  the  question  is  discussed  as  to  what  degree  of  temperature  and  length  of 
exposure  to  heat  are  necessary  in  order  to  destroy  preexisting  germs  in  organic  infu- 
sions ;  for  the  idea  that  living  organisms  ever  result  from  an  aggregation  of  inorganic 
particles  has  been  generally  abandoned,  and  the  so-called  spontaneous  production  of 
animals  has  been  reduced  to  a  coming  together  of  organic  molecules. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  to  the  rigidly  scientific  mind  that  the  second  division  of  the 
question  presents  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  positive  solution.  It  is  granted,  for 
example,  that  vibriones  and  bacteria  are  living,  animal  organisms.  It  is  proposed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  that  these  beings  arise  without  pre- 
existing germs,  by  an  aggregation  of  organic  particles.  The  opponents  of  this  view  assert 
that,  when  the  air  admitted  to  organic  infusions  is  freed  from  germs  or  organic  particles, 
and  when  the  organic  infusions  are  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  time  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  possible  preexisting  germs,  no  generation  of  infusoria  can   take  place. 
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^owy  what  degree  of  temperature  is  required,  what  is  the  duration  of  exposore  to  heat 
necessary  to  destroy  germs,  and  how  are  the  limits  of  these  conditions  to  be  ascertained? 
The  only  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  experimental  test.  When  infusoria  make 
their  appearance  in  solutions  that  have  been  exposed  to  heat  and  protected  from  the 
entrance  of  germs,  it  is  said  that  the  heat  has  not  been  sufficiently  high  or  the  exposure 
has  been  of  too  short  duration.  When  infusoria  do  not  appear,  the  conditions  are 
assumed  to  have  been  fulfilled.  This  mode  of  reasoning  assumes  the  fact,  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous  generation.  Suppose,  now,  we  start 
with  the  contrary  assumption,  that  there  may  be  spontaneous  generation  in  an  organic 
infusion.  We  admit  to  such  an  infusion,  air,  carefully  purified  from  germs,  which  b 
logically  an  essential  experimental  condition  ;  we  have  previously  exposed  the  infusioD 
to  a  high  temperature  for  a  certain  period.  Under  these  conditions,  no  infusoria  appear. 
It  may  then  be  assumed  tliat  the  heat  has  destroyed  the  properties  of  the  organic  mole- 
cules, so  that  they  cannot  come  together  and  generate  new  beings. 

Under  these  circumstances,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  argue  logically  from  such  facts  as 
have  been  positively  established,  and  to  take  the  most  reasonable  view  of  other  points, 
that  are  not  as  yet  capable  of  satisfactory  and  definite  explanation. 

We  shall  assume  that  it  has  been  demonstrated,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that,  in 
organic  infusions,  subjected  to  a  temperature  somewhat  above  that  of  boiling  water,  and 
supplied  with  air  that  has  been  efiectuaUy  deprived  of  organic  matter,  ova,  spores,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  no  living  organisms  make  their  appearance  so  long  as  these  experi- 
mental conditions  are  maintained.  We  also  assume  that  simple  boiling,  at  212''  Fahr., 
does  not  necessarily  destroy  all  germs,  which  excludes  experiments  made  in  this  way. 
This  reduces  the  question  to  a  single,  simple  point:  In  infusions  in  which  the  organic 
matter  has  not  been  destroyed  by  heat,  do  the  living  organisms  come  from  a  spontaneous 
aggregation  of  organic  molecules,  or  are  they  the  result  of  the  development  of  ova? 

In  the  case  of  the  very  lowest  organisms  making  their  appearance  under  these  con- 
ditions, they  are  themselves  so  small,  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we 
might  be  unable  to  see  tiie  ova,  assuming  that  they  exist.  The  organic  particles  that  are 
supposed  to  come  together  spontaneously  are  also  invisible,  even  under  the  highest  mag- 
nifying powers  at  our  command.  If  we  come  to  an  exact  definition  of  the  term  spon- 
taneous, we  may  say  that  it  means  an  action  "'  arising  or  existing  from  natural  inclination, 
disposition,  or  tendency,  or  without  external  cause  "  (Worcester).  With  this  definition, 
the  statement  that  a  living  organism  is  generated  spontaneously  can  only  mean  that  there 
is  no  cause  that  can  bo  assigned  for  its  production.  In  point  of  fact,  we  simply  acknowl- 
edge that  the  mode  and  cause  of  generation  of  certain  infusoria  are  unknown,  and  the 
history  of  our  knowledge  of  generation  shows  that  tlie  term  spontaneous  generation  has 
always  been  applied  to  the  production  of  beings  in  a  manner  that  is  incapable  of  satis- 
factory oxplanatiop.  What  we  actually  know  of  the  mode  of  generation  of  animal  organ- 
isms teaches  us  that  all  beings  are  produced  and  multiplied  by  ova,  or  by  processes  of 
segmentation  or  budding  of  preexisting  organisms ;  and  our  knowledge  of  these  processes 
now  extends  to  all  except  the  most  minute  infusoria,  which  have  no  apparent  structure. 
We  know,  also,  that  such  organisms  may  develop  in  pure  water  from  particles  floating  in . 
the  atmosphere ;  and  that  particles  in  the  air,  singly  invisible,  may  be  developed  into 
infusoria  tliat  are  quite  highly  organized.  If  we  reason  that  the  products  of  so-caUed 
spontaneous  generation  are  formed  by  the  fortuitous  aggregation  of  organic  molecules, 
we  assume  a  fact  of  which  wo  have  no  other  example  in  Nature;  and  we  assume,  also, 
that  such  an  aggregation  of  particles  produces  beings  of  a  definite  and  uniform  character. 
For  such  a  supposition,  wo  have  no  basis  in  analogy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard 
these  low  orders  of  beings  as  produced  by  the  development  of  invisible  germs,  which 
have  found  favorable  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture,  we  rest  upon  a  basis  of  reasonable 
analogy,  and  we  merely  confess  that  this  is  a  form  of  generation,  the  processes  of  which 
are  not  as  yet  capable  of  demonstration. 
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As  the  onlj  true  philosophic  view  to  take  of  the  question,  wo  shall  assnme,  in  common 
with  nearly  all  modern  writers  upon  physiology,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Nature 
as  spontaneous  generation ;  admitting  that  the  exact  mode  of  production  of  some  of  the 
infusoria,  lowest  in  the  scale  of  being,  is  not  understood. 

Female  Organs  of  Generation, 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  certain  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  female  organs  of  gen- 
eration is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  most  important  of  the  processes  of  repro- 
duction. Following  a  fruitful  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  the  function,  as  regards  the  male, 
ceases  with  the  comparatively  simple  process  of  penetration  of  the  male  element  through 
the  protective  covering  of  the  ovum  and  its  fusion  with  the  female  element  The  fecun- 
dated ovum  then  passes  through  certain  changes,  which  are  the  first  processes  of  its 
development,  forms  its  attachments  to  the  body  of  the  mother,  continues  its  develop- 
ment, materials  being  derived  from  the  mother,  is  nourished  and  grows,  until  the  foetus 
at  term  is  brought  into  the  world.  An  exact  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  these  com- 
plicated processes  can  only  be  obtained  after  a  careful  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  female 
organs.  We  must  know  precisely  how  the  ovum  is  developed  in  the  ovary  and  how  it 
is  discharged ;  how,  after  its  discharge,  it  is  received  by  the  oviduct  and  carried  to  the 
uterus ;  if  fecundation  do  not  take  place,  there  is  nothing  more  to  study,  as  the  ovum  is 
lost ;  but,  as  tlie  fecundated  ovum  must  form  certain  attachments  within  the  uterus,  we 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  this  organ,  before  we  can  comprehend  its  devel- 
opment Again,  we  have  to  study  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  discharge  of  ova, 
and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ovaries,  anterior  to,  during,  and  subsequent  to 
ovulation.  It  will  not  be  essential  for  us  to  study  very  closely  the  anatomy  of  the  exter- 
nal parts,  as  these  are  only  concerned  in  sexual  intercourse  and  in  parturition ;  which 
latter,  though  a  purely  physiological  process,  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  science  of 
obstetrics,  is  considered  elaborately  in  treatises  on  this  subject,  and  is  not  usually  treated 
of,  to  any  great  extent,  in  works  upon  physiology. 

The  female  organs  of  generation  are  divided  anatomically  into  internal  and  external. 
The  external  organs  are  the  vulva,  the  adjacent  parts,  and  the  vagina ;  the  internal 
organs  are  the  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaries.  When  we  come  to  study  the  func- 
tions of  the  internal  parts,  we  shall  see  that  the  ovaries  are  the  true  female  organs,  in 
which,  and  in  which  alone,  the  female  element  can  be  produced.  The  Fallopian  tubes 
and  the  uterus  arc  accessory  in  their  functions,  the  female  element  (the  ovum)  passing 
through  the  Fallopian  tubes  to  the  uterus,  where  it  forms  the  attachments  to  the  body 
of  the  mother  which  are  essential  to  its  nourishment  and  full  development  after  fecun- 
dation. 

Before  we  proceed  to  study  the  structure  of  any  of  the  female  organs,  it  is  important 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  arrangement  and  the  relations  of  these  parts ;  for, 
without  this,  we  shall  be  constantly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  bearing  of  certain  important 
anatomical  points  that  have  been  brought  forward  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  vagina  has  a  direction,  slightly  curved  anteriorly,  which  is  nearly  coincident  with 
the  axis  of  the  outlet,  or  the  inferior  strait  of  the  pelvis.  Projecting  into  the  vagina,  at 
its  upper  extremity,  is  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  uterus  extends  from 
the  vagina  nearly  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  situated  between  the  bladder  and  the 
rectum,  and  has  an  antero-posterior  inclination,  when  the  bladder  is  moderately  distended, 
which  brings  its  axis  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis.* 
Supposing  the  body  to  be  erect,  the  angle  of  the  uterus  with  the  perpendicular  would 
be  about  forty-five  degrees.     These  details  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  uterus 

*  The  statements  g[ven  above,  with  re^rd  to  the  position  of  the  ntema,  are  very  jrenoral.    Tho  ntcras  is  exceed- 
ingly movable  antero-posteriorly,  and  the  direction  of  its  axis  is  lankly  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  other  ' 
pelvic  organs.    When  tho  bladder  is  distended,  tho  ftiodus  is  moved  upward ;  and,  when  the  bladder  is  empty,  tho 
axis  of  the  uterus  may  be  inclined  forward  so  as  to  become  nearly  horizontal. 
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are  esBential  to  a  comprehensioti  of  the  situation  aod  relations  of  the  o varies  and  h» 
piflD  tubes. 

Tbo  iitero3  la  hold  in  place  bj  ligamenta^  certain  of  which  are  formed  of  folds  of  1 
peritoneum.  The  anterior  lig^nent  h  reflected  IVom  tbo  fuiterjor  surface  to  the  bla^di 
the  posterior  liffameot  extends  from  the  posterior  eyrface  to  the  rectum  ;  the  round  li| 
nient«  extend  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  uterus,  on  either  side,  between  the  folds  of  t 
broad  ligament  and  through  the  Inguinal  canal^  to  the  sjuiphjsis  pubis ;  the  broiid  Uga- 
ments^  which  extend  from  the  sides  of  the  ntertis  to  the  walls  of  the  pelvis,  are  the  mcj 
interesting  of  all,  as  thej  lodge  the  ovaries  and  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

If  we  imagine  the  uterus,  occupying,  as  it  does,  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis, 
remember  its  angle  of  inclination,  it  ia  evident  that  it,  with  the  broad  ligamenta,  mn 
partially  divide  the  pelvis  into  two  portions;  and  these  ligaments,  which  are  formed  < 
a  double  ftild  of  peritoneum,  present  a  siipLTior,  or  posterior  sarface,  and  an  inferior,  ( 
anterior  surface.  The  superior,  or  anterior  border  of  this  fold  is  occupied  bj  the  Falloplaii 
tubes,  the  peritoneum  constituting  their  out^ir  coat.  Laterally,  at  the  free  extremities  of 
the  tubes,  the  peritoneum  ceases,  and  there  is  an  actual  opening  of  each  Fallopian  tabt 
into  the  peritoneal  cavit?.  Attached  to  tlio  broad  ligament  and  projecting  upon  its  ] 
terior  surface,  is  the  ovary.  This  little,  almond-shaped  body  is  connected  with  tbedbro 
fisue  between  the  two  layers  of  the  ligament,  and  has  no  proper  peritoneal  inrestmcnt:' 
t  that  it  is  acttmlly  within  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  we  look  at  the  ovary  from  the 
front,  we  simply  see  the  rounded  proinincuoc  which  marks  the  point  of  its  attackmenl  Ui 
the  broad  ligament  -,  but,  if  we  look  from  belilnd,  the  projecting  snrfaee  is  seen,  and  we 
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opurilnt^r  of  the  left  lutw  ;  r\  flmbrtiitpd  i\ 
tw  extremity  rtf .  :irh  OUw  Ui  thi?  otrAtr :  ^ 
cerrU  uteri ;'  li,  os  utvrt ;  ta,  1}^  14^  vflgln^^ 


iftr  f409t,    tS^ppey.) 


have  a  distinct  ring  of  demarcation  at  the  base,  which  indicate**  where  the  te^Hili«T*i;T 
serous  epithelium  ceases,  and  where  the  proper  columnar  epithehain  of  th<*  ovnrr  bcfHiM' 
If  a  vesicle  should  rnpture  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  its  con^  -  ' 

taken  up  by  the  Fallopian  tube  and  be  carried  to  the  uterus.    Each  '  i  ' 

the  uterus  by  a  ligament,  lying  just  beneath  the  pcrituneti»ii>  called  tJie  hgauit^nt  oT  Ji^*? 
ovary,  Tliis  ligament  is  composed  of  n*iij-»<trinrii<l  muscular  fibres.  Hrtwern  tltv  fi»!J« 
of  the  broad  ligament,  are  the  foUowir,  ri?®;   tho  round  ligamtnt  ♦if  Um.  uutm^ 

blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  a  thin  layer  j**  nMu^niriiitcd  inn^  "'  *  f.^^...,  rontinunn-  witS 
the  superficial  nmscolar  fibres  of  the  tit^-*' 
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from  below,  which  eDclose  little  collections  of  cells.  By  both  of  these  processes,  little 
cavities  are  formed,  which  contain  a  number  of  cells.  In  each  of  these  cavities,  we 
observe  a  single,  large,  rounded  cell,  with  a  large  nucleus,  this  cell  being  a  primordial 
ovum ;  and,  in  addition,  we  have  in  the  same  cavity,  other  cells,  which  are  the  cells  of 
the  Graafian  follicle.  The  exact  nature  of  the  processes  we  have  just  described  has  been 
studied  in  the  fowl,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  same  kind  of  development  occurs  in  mam- 
malia and  in  the  human  female. 

From  birth  until  just  before  the  age  of  puberty,  the  cortical  substance  of  the  ovary 
contains  thousands  of  what  are  termed  primordial  follicles,  enclosing  the  primordial  ova ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  after  the  ovaries  are  fully  developed  at  birth,  no  additional  ova 
or  Graafian  follicles  make  their  appearance.  The  prevailing  idea  is,  indeed,  that  the 
great  msgority  of  these  never  arrive  at  maturity,  and  that  they  undergo  atrophy  at  vari- 


Fio.  VH.—Parfion  of  a  Mgittnl  f^tion  of  ths  ovary  of  an  old  bitch  (Waldeyer.) 
O,  ovarian  epithelium;  b,  b,  ovarian  tub<»»;  c,  c,  younjfer  follicles;  d,  older  follicle;  ^  dinous  prollireru.*.  with  tho 
ovam  ;  /,  epithelium  of  a  second  ovum  in  the'  aame  follicle ;  g,  fibrous  coat  of  the  follicle ;  n.  proper  roat  of  the 
follicle ;  i,  epithelium  of  the  follicle  (membrana  (n^nuloaa) ;  i%  collapsed,  atrophied  follicle ;  /,  blood-vesMi* ;  m,  //i, 
cell-tubes  oi  the  i>arovarlum,  divided  loniritudinally  and  transversely  ;  y,  tubular  depression  of  the  ovarian  epi- 
thelium in  the  tissue  of  the  ovary  ;  «,  beginning  of  the  ovarian  epithelium  close  to  the  lower  border  of  the  ovaiy 


ous  stages  of  their  development.  According  to  the  table  of  measnroTncnt«?  piven  by  Wal- 
deyer,  the  primordial  follicles  of  the  human  embryo,  at  the  seventh  month,  are  from 
about  yJr  ^^  ilif  ^^  ^^  ^°^'*  ^°  diameter,  and  the  primordial  ova,  from  j^^a  ^^  TXiW  ^^  ^^ 
inch.    In  the  adult,  the  smallest  follicles  measure  from  about  ^J^  to  ji^  of  an  incli,  and 
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the  smallest  ova,  a  little  more  than  y^Vir  ^^  ^n  inch.  The  primordial  ova  have  the  form 
of  rounded  cells,  each  with  a  large,  clear  naclens,  and  a  nacleolus.  Other  structures  are 
developed  in  and  surrounding  these  cells,  as  they  arrive  at  their  full  development 

The  most  interesting  stage  in  the  development  of  the  ova  and  Graafian  follicles  is 
observed  at  about  the  period  of  puberty.  At  this  time,  a  number  of  follicles  (twelve, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  even  more)  enlarge,  so  that  we  have  all  sizes,  between  the  smallest 
primordial  follicles,  ^^  of  an  inch,  and  the  largest,  nearly  i  an  inch  in  diameter.  In 
follicles  that  have  attained  any  considerable  size,  we  have  the  fully-developed  ova,  one  in 
each  follicle,  except  in  very  rare  iustances,  when  there  are  two,  and  these  ova  have  a 
pretty  uniform  diameter  of  about  -^ij  of  an  inch.  In  the  process  which  culminates  in 
the  discharge  of  the  ovum  into  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  Graa- 
fian follicle  gradually  enlarges,  becomes  distended  with  liquid,  and  finaUy  breaks  through 
and  ruptures  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  study  the 
structure  of  these  large  follicles  and  their  relations  to  the  ova;  but,  before  we  do  this, 
we  can  review,  with  advantage,  the  relations  of  the  different  portions  of  the  ovary  and 
the  follicles  and  ova  of  various  sizes,  by  an  examination  of  Fig.  271. 

Fig.  271  shows  the  follicles  and  ova  of  various  sizes.  It  is  observed  that  the  larger 
follicles  contain  fully-formed  ova  and  have  a  proper  fibrous  coat.  The  ova  here  present 
an  epithelial  covering  and  are  embedded  in  a  mass  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  follicle 
(membrana  granulosa),  this  mass  being  called  the  discus  or  cumulus  proligerus. 

According  to  the  measurements  given  by  Waldeyer,  the  smallest  Graafian  follicles  are 
from  ^  to  *Y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  the  largest  measure  from  f  to  |-  an  inch. 
At  or  near  the  period  of  their  maturity,  the  follicles  present  several  coats  and  are  filled 
with  an  albuminous  liquid.  The  mature  follicles  project  just  beneath  the  surface  aud 
form  little,  rounded,  translucent  elevations.  The  smallest  follicles  are  near  the  surface, 
and,  as  they  enlarge,  at  first  become  deeper,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  271,  becoming  superficial 
only  as  they  approach  the  period  of  fullest  distention. 


'''^^^jb^^i::-.,;- 


Fio.  272.— CVao/frtn  /ollicU ;  magnified  80  diameUrn.    (Luscblut.) 
1, 1,  stroma  of  the  ovary;  2,  2,  convoluted,  cork-Acrew  blood-vesAcIs ;  8,  fibrous  wall  of  the  fomde ;  4,  membnna 
granulosa;  5,  cumulus  proligerus ;  6,  zona  pellucida  of  the  ovum;  7,  vitellns  of  the  ovum ;  fi,  gcnniiul  yerids 
with  the  germinal  spot. 

Taking  one  of  the  largest  follicles  as  an  example,  two  fibrous  layers  can  be  distin- 
guished ;  an  outer  layer,  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  and  an  inner  layer,  the  tunica 
propria,  formed  of  the  same  kind  of  tissue,  with  the  difference  that,  as  the  follicle  en- 
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largeSf  the  inner  layer  becomes  vnscular.  The  vascular  tunica  propria  U  lioiMl  lij  e<[)llfl 
of  epitbtirUujn,  tbrmiag  thi>  BO-uaUc'd  membrana  granuloma*  Al  u  eerUm  polut  in  tbi8 
meoibranc,  Is  a  inaas  of  cells,  called  the  discu»  or  cumalus  prnllgeru^  iu  which  the  ovum 
ia  embedded.  The  sittiation  of  the  discu«i  proligeru^  and  tho  uvtini  bus  been  a  subject  of 
diMfuaaioD.  8omo  aDatomtats  describe  it  in  tlie  mo^t  superficial  portion,  and  otberA,  in 
the  deepest  part  vt  tlie  follicle.  Waldtiyor  stati^a  that  he  hu»  observed  It  In  both  situa* 
tiutm ;  and  it  h  probable  that  itA  position  18  not  invariable. 

The  liquid  of  tho  Graafian  follicle  is  alkaline,  shghtljr  yellowish,  not  viscid,  and  it  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  albaminoid  matter  coogulable  by  hc^at,  alcohol,  and  acids.  This 
liquid  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  by  the  cells  lining  the  inner  uieiubraoo  of  the  follicle. 

It  in  important  to  remember  that  the  ovain  ia  not  a  product  of  secretion,  nor  can  the 
ovary  t»©  properly  considered  as  a  glandular  organ.  Tho  ovum  h  an  anatomical  ele- 
ment; and  the  ovary  is  the  only  orgari  in  which  this  anatomical  element  can  bo  devel- 
oped. ITje  only  process  of  secretion  which  takes  place  in  tho  ovary  is  the  production, 
probably  by  tbe  cells  of  Uie  membraua  granulosa,  of  the  liquid  of  the  Graaiian  foUicles, 

The  Parovarium, — The  parovarium,  or  organ  of  RosenrattUer,  is  simply  the  remains 
of  the  Wolffian  body,  lying  in  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  between  the  ovary  and 
the  Fallopian  lube.  It  consists  of  from  twelve  to  tiJteen  tubes  of  iibrous  tissue,  lined  by 
ciliated  epithelium,  and  it  has  no  physiological  iniportauce.  The  Wolffian  Wdies  will  bo 
fUIly  described  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  genlio- urinary  system. 

The  rteru^,— The  form,  situation,  and  relations  of  the  nterua  and  Fallopian  tuboa 
h4V9  already  been  indicated  and  are  shown  iu  Fig.  270. 

The  uterus  is  a  pear-shaped  body,  somewliat  flattened  antero-po^teriorly,  presenting 
A  fundus,  a  body,  and  a  nock.     At  U^  lower  ejttremtty,  is  an  opening  into  the  voginat 
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A.  I,  budjr ;  i,  f,  anifle* ;  3»  e*rvlJt ;  4,  «IU'  of  Uw  <  > 


&.  HATk;  ft,  Url,»ri.T*-  7  rAifUyof  th^  ho4v \   ^cavity  of  th«  eerrU;  t),  cw  l»l*mum;  H>,  inU'rior  Up  of  tke 
o^      '  ;  ,   nri;  12.  \%  Totrir**. 

C.  l._  '."nil  waJI:  ^,  HUtH*ftor  wull ;  4,4,  comoa;  ft,  o»  tntcrnttm;  fl,  catUyof  ttwj  eerrlK; 

cilied  tho  m  extcrnnm.    At  the  upper  portion  of  the  norlc,  is  a  constriction,  which  indicates 
the  situation  of  the  os  internum.    The  forto  of  the  uterus  is  shown  in  Fig.  S7j}  (A),    It  U 
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the  smallest  ova,  a  little  more  than  y^Vir  ^^  ^^  ^i^^^-  "^^^  primordial  ova  have  the  form 
of  romided  cells,  each  with  a  large,  clear  nacleus,  and  a  nucleolus.  Other  structures  are 
developed  in  and  surrounding  these  cells,  as  they  arrive  at  their  full  development. 

The  most  interesting  stage  in  the  development  of  the  ova  and  Graafian  follicles  is 
observed  at  about  the  period  of  puberty.  At  this  time,  a  number  of  follicles  (twelve, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  even  more)  enlarge,  so  that  we  have  all  sizes,  between  the  smallest 
primordial  follicles,  ^^  of  an  inch,  and  the  largest,  nearly  i  an  inch  in  diameter.  In 
follicles  that  have  attained  any  considerable  size,  we  have  the  fully-developed  ova,  one  in 
each  follicle,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  when  there  are  two,  and  these  ova  have  a 
pretty  uniform  diameter  of  about  yl^y  of  an  inch.  In  the  process  which  culminates  in 
the  discharge  of  the  ovum  into  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  Graa- 
fian follicle  gradually  enlarges,  becomes  distended  with  liquid,  and  finaUy  breaks  through 
and  ruptures  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  study  the 
structure  of  these  large  follicles  and  their  relations  to  the  ova ;  but,  before  we  do  this, 
we  can  review,  with  advantage,  the  relations  of  the  different  portions  of  the  ovary  and 
the  follicles  and  ova  of  various  sizes,  by  an  examination  of  Fig.  271. 

Fig.  271  shows  the  follicles  and  ova  of  various  sizes.  It  is  observed  that  the  larger 
follicles  contain  fully-formed  ova  and  have  a  proper  fibrous  coat.  The  ova  here  present 
an  epithelial  coverbig  and  are  embedded  in  a  mass  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  follicle 
(membrana  granulosa),  this  mass  being  called  the  discus  or  cumulus  proligems. 

According  to  the  measurements  given  by  Waldeyer,  the  smallest  Graafian  follicles  are 
from  ^  to  '^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  the  largest  measure  from  |  to  |^  an  inch. 
At  or  near  the  period  of  their  maturity,  the  follicles  present  several  coats  and  are  filled 
with  an  albuminous  liquid.  The  mature  follicles  project  just  beneath  the  surface  and 
form  little,  rounded,  translucent  elevations.  The  smallest  follicles  are  near  the  surface, 
and,  as  they  enlarge,  at  first  become  deeper,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  271,  becoming  superficial 
only  as  they  approach  the  period  of  fullest  distention. 


'*^-': 
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Fio.  Vli.— Graafian  follicle ;  moffni/led  80  diameUr^    (Luscbka.) 
1, 1,  stroma  of  the  OTory ;  2,  2.  conToIutcd,  cork-screw  blood-vessels ;  8,  flbrons  wall  of  the  folUde ;  4,  membnna 
grranak>sa;  5.  cumulus  proUgcrus ;  6,  zona  pelluclda  of  the  ovum;  7,  Titelios  of  the  ovum ;  8s  gerxninal  reside 
with  the  germinal  spot. 

Takuig  one  of  the  largest  follicles  as  an  example,  two  fibrous  layers  can  be  distin- 
guished ;  an  outer  layer,  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  and  an  inner  layer,  the  tunica 
propria,  formed  of  the  same  kind  of  tissue,  with  the  difference  that,  as  the  follicle  en- 
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larger,  the  inner  byer  becomes  vascular.  The  vascular  tiinjcft  prapria  ia  lined  by  colk 
of  epithcUmiij  formiDg  tho  so-caUed  membrana  granulosa.  At  a  ctirtuin  point  in  this 
mombrano,  is  a  nmss  of  ctills^  called  tbe  discus  or  camulus  proligtirus,  iu  whicb  the  ovum 
h  «m bedded.  Tbe  situation  of  ibe  discus  proligerud  and  tbe  ovum  bne  been  a  liubject  of 
discussion.  Some  anatomists  describe  it  in  the  most  superficiaJ  pc»rtion,  and  others,  in 
the  deepest  part  of  the  follicle,  Waldeyer  stales  that  he  has  observed  it  in  both  situa- 
tiona ;  and  it  is  probable  that  lU  pueiition  is  not  invariablv. 

Tbe  liquid  of  the  Graafian  follicle  is  alkfJiiie^  sligbtlj  yellowisb,  not  viscid,  and  it  eon- 
tain^  a  suiall  qu/intity  of  albuminoid  mutter  coogulablo  hy  beat^  alcohol,  and  acids,  This 
liquid  ia  supposed  to  be  secreted  hy  tlie  cells  lining  tbe  inner  membrane  of  tbe  follicle. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  ovum  ia  not  a  product  of  secretion,  nor  can  tlie 
ovary  be  properly  considered  as  a  glandular  organ.  Tho  ovum  ia  an  anutomical  ele- 
ment; and  the  ovary  is  tbe  only  organ  in  which  this  anatomical  element  can  be  devel- 
oped. Tbe  only  process  of  secretion  which  Uikas  place  in  the  ovary  U  the  prod  action, 
probably  by  tlie  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa,  of  the  liquid  of  the  Graaiian  follicles. 

Th^  Parorar* Mm.— The  parovarium,  or  organ  of  Rosenmflllcr,  is  simply  tbe  remains 
of  the  Wolffian  body,  lying  in  the  folds  of  tho  broad  ligament,  between  the  ovary  and 
the  Fallopian  tube.  It  consists  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  tubes  of  fibrous  tissue,  lined  by 
oiliated  epithelium,  and  it  has  no  physiological  importance.  The  Woltfian  bodies  will  bo 
fully  described  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  genito-urinary  system. 

Th^  rtrrui— 'Tho  form,  situation,  and  relations  of  the  nterua  and  Fallopian  tubes 
have  already  been  indicated  and  are  shown  in  Fig.  270. 

Tl»0  uterus  is  a  pear-shaped  body,  somewhat  flattened  nntero- posteriorly,  presenting 
itLS)  a  body,  and  u  iicok.     At  itd  lower  extremity,  is  an  opening  into  tho  va^na, 
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A,  I,  twwiy ;  2,  %  unifW ;  S,  i^KT\\x  ;  i,  file  of  the  «•  Internuju  :  5,  roelnAl  portktn  of  tfio  ecrrU :  fi.  cxlerml  <»«:  T.  T. 

lUh  pniai*'  «f  the  untMlor  •nrftiw:  2.  ri^leo  HtmrUMs  cHl-ii4«i<';  %.  «,  (^rtiAlA  of  tho  pnitti^^r  ^tirfiiw;  4,  bodr; 
f  ft.  m'rk;  ft.  Ivthrnui.  T,  r^vlty  of  ibf  boJy  ;   Vovlty  of  tbo  oart'xx  \   »,  m  tuteroaiu;  10,  ftnu<riar  lli»  of  (1m 
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T.  arbor  litd?  of  tbe'oprrijc ;  8,  o«  e<t«fniim ;  %  9,  fOgrlitt. 


rolled  tbe  m  externum.    At  tbe  upper  portion  of  the  nook,  is  a  constriction*  whioh  indlcAt^i 
the  situation  of  tbe  ot  internum.    The  form  of  the  uteroa  is  shown  in  Fig.  2T8  (A).    It  w 
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nsnall  J  abont  three  inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  at  its  widest  portion,  and  one  inch  in 
thickaess.  Its  weight  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  oances.  It  is  somewhat 
loosely  held  in  place  by  the  broad  and  round  ligaments  and  by  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum 
in  front  and  behind.  The  delicate  layer  of  peritoneum  which  forms  its  external  covering 
extends  behind  as  far  down  as  the  vagina,  where  it  is  reflected  back  upon  the  rectum,  and 
anteriorly,  a  little  below  the  upper  extremity  of  the  neck  (os  internum),  where  it  is  re- 
flected upon  the  urinary  bladder.  At  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  the  peritoneal  covering,  a  lit- 
tle below  the  entrance  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  becomes  loosely  attached  and  leaves  a  line 
for  the  penetration  of  the  vessels  and  nerves.    Fig.  278  (0),  pving  a  view  of  the  interior 


Fio.  2U.—Jfuwu!ar  Jthres  of  the  uterm.    (Sftppej.) 
A,  fibres  of  the  utenu  of  the  foetos  at  term  ;  B,  of  a  woman  twenty  ycara  of  age;  C,  of  a  woman  Juat  delirered. 

of  the  uterus,  shows  a  triangular  cavity,  with  two  coruua,  corresponding  to  the  openings 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  exceedingly  thick  walls,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  layers  and  bands  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres. 

The  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus  are  composed  of  fibres  of  the  involuntary  variety, 
arranged  in  several  layers.  These  fibres  are  spindle-shaped,  always  nucleated,  the  nu- 
cleus presenting  one  or  two  large  granules,  which  have  been  taken  for  nucleoli.  They 
fire  closely  bound  together,  so  that  they  are  isolated  with  great  diflSculty.  In  addition  to 
an  amorphous  adhesive  substance  between  the  muscular  fibres,  we  find  numerous  round- 
ed and  spindle-shaped  cells  of  connective  tissue  of  the  variety  called  embryonic,  and  a 
few  elastic  fibres.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  fibres  enlarge  immensely  during  gestation,  becoming,  at  that  time,  ten  or  fifteen 
times  as  long  and  five  or  six  times  as  broad  as  they  are  in  the  unimpregnated  state.  They 
are  united  into  bundles,  or  fasciculi,  which,  in  certain  of  the  layers,  interlace  with  each 
other  in  every  direction. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  follow  out  the  course  of  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  ntcrus,  and  the  layers  of  fibres  are  described  somewhat  differently  by  difiTerent 
writers.  All  agree,  however,  that  there  is  a  superficial  layer,  tolerably  distinct,  very 
thin,  resembling  the  platysma  myoides,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  platysma  of  the 
uterus.  In  addition  to  this  layer,  we  shall  describe  two,  making,  in  all,  three  layers,  an 
external,  middle,  and  internal,  although  this  division  is  somewhat  arbitrary. 
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lie  external  muscular  layer,  whk'li  is  verj  thin  bat  di»lincl,  is  closely  attached  to  the 
pentoncum.  When  tbo  Dtenis  is  somewhat  enlarged  after  impregnation^  we  observe 
oblique  and  transverjje  sHperlicial  fibrtis  pas<«iog  over  the  fundus  and  the  antcHor  and  pos* 
terior  surfaces  to  the  side^.  Here  tliey  are  prolonged  upon  the  Fallopian  tubee«,  the  round 
!  Iiganieut,  and  the  ligament  of  the  ovary,  and  al^o  extend  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
]igament.  This  external  layer  h  ao  thin  that  it  cannot  bo  very  efficient  in  the  erpniatve 
contractions  of  the  uterus ;  but,  from  its  connections  with  the  Fallopian  tube»  and  th«5 
ligatnentd,  it  is  useful  in  holding  the  uterus  in  place.  It  does  not  extend  entirely  over 
the  sides  of  the  uterus.  Roaget,  who  has  given  a  very  elaborate  description  of  the  ex- 
ternal layer  in  the  human  subject  and  in  various  classes  of  animals,  has  fonnd  it  prolonged 


into  the  ligaments  and  extending  to  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubea.  He  regards  the 
nieru3  and  its  son^alled  appendages  as  lyiog  between  two  thin,  muscular  sheets,  and  con- 
siders the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  as  very  efficient  in  producing  an  engorf^emout  of 
the  erectile  tissue  of  the  internal  organs,  by  constriction  of  the  ve\ns.  Erection,  accord- 
ing to  this  observer,  occurs  at  the  period  of  menstruation,  determines  the  application  of 
:  the  fimbriated  eitremity  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  assists 
I  in  Uie  expulsion  of  the  ovum.  These  points  will  bo  more  fully  considered  under  the  head 
[  of  ovulation. 

Tlie  middle  muscular  layer  is  the  one  most  efficient  in  the  partuncnt  contractions  of 
'  tho  uterus.     It  is  composed  of  a  thick  and  complicated  net*work  of  fasciculi  interlacing 
with  each  other  in  every  direction. 

The  inner  muscular  layer  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  broad  rings,  which  surround  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  become  larger  as  they  extend  over  the  body  of  the  uterus^  and  meet  at 
the  ccotre  of  tho  organ  near  the  neck. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  of  a  pale,  reddish  color ;  and  ttiat  portion 
lining  the  body  is  smooth,  and  so  closely  attached  to  the  subjacent  st^^ctu^e!^  that  It 
cannot  be  separated  to  anv  great  extent  by  dissection.  There  is,  however,  no  proper 
56 
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inbDiacoas  areolar  ttasue,  tbe  membrnne  being  applied  direcUj  to  the  atcrine  wdb.    Itl 
covered  by  a  single  layer  of*  cylindrical  opitbelial  celh  with  delicate  cili«K  tbe  movi*iiietiU 
of  which  are  from  without  iuward,  toward  the  openings  of  the  Fallopiiin  tiibi^.    Kjt- 

amination  of  the  surface  of  the  inembiiii:« 
with  a  low  magnifying  power  shoir^  the 
openings  of  numerous  tubnlar  gliindA, 
The^  glands  are  nsaally  simple,  %am^ 
times  branched,  dividing,  about  midw^ 
between  the  opening  and  tbe  lower  ex- 
tremity, into  two  and^  very  rarely,  laid 
three  secondary  tubules.  Their  course  b 
generally  tortuous,  so  that  their  length 
frequently  exceeds  the  thickness  of  tbu 
I II neons  membrane.  The  openings  of  thcs« 
tubes  are  about  ^l^  of  an  inch  in  diameter* 
The  uterine  tubes  are  of  considerable 
[diyisiological  interest  and  hare  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  Their  eecrift- 
tion,  which  forms  a  thin  layer  of  mucM 
on  the  surface  of  tbe  membrane  in  heiillh^ 
is  grayish,  viscid,  and  feebly  alkaline.  Tlit 
ttibe»  Ihemaelves  Lave  exceedingly  thin^ 
Btructurelesa  walls,  and  are  lined  with 
cylindrical  ciliated  epithelial  cells. 

The  changes  which  the  mucous  m^ni- 
ft..  i;«.-/»«r  toy«-  ^^^^<-  fi^  </  »•  -*•■"'•  brane  of  the  body  of  tbe  uterus  uiidcrgoe. 
o,  CI,  rii^  oronoU  K\^  ofx^tiin^  of  the  Faibpisti  tubes ;  h^  h^  during  mcnstruatlon  are  remarkable^    Ua- 

der  ordinal^  conditions,  v\a  thickness  t* 
from  jV  ^^  ii  of  flu  iuclj ;  but  it  measures,  during  tbe  menFtrual  period,  from  \  ti>  i  of 
an  inch. 

In  the  cen^x,  the  mucous  membrane  is  paler,  firmer,  and  thicker  than  tht?  lui-iu- 
brane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus^  and  between  tliese  two  surfaces,  there  \%  a  distinct 
line  of  demarkation.  It  is  here  moro  loosely  attached  to  the  subjacent  tissue  in  tli« 
cervix,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  tbe  neck  present  an  appearance  of 
folds  radiating  from  the  median  line,  forming  what  has  been  called  the  arbor  ^itje  utert, 
or  plica?  palmatas.  These  so-called  fokls  are  supposed  by  some  anatomists  to  be  formed 
by  rows  of  large,  papillary  elevations  of  the  membrane*  Throughout  the  entire  cervUil 
membrane,  are  numerous  mucous  glands,  and,  in  addition,  in  the  lower  portion,  art  i 
few  rouadedj  semitransparent,  closed  follicles,  called  the  ovules  of  Naboth,  wliicb  «P» 
probably  cystic  enlargements  of  obstructed  folJicles,  The  upper  half  of  the  cerricil 
membrane  is  smooth,  but  the  lower  1ml  f  presents  numerous  villi.  The  epitheliaui  o( 
the  cervix  presents  great  variations  in  its  character  in  different  individuals.  Befor*  the 
time  of  puberty,  the  entire  membrane  of  the  cervix  is  covered  with  ciliated  epithdium* 
After  puberty,  however,  the  epithelium  of  the  lower  portion  changes  its  character,  nail 
we  have  cylindrical  cells  above,  with  squamous  cells  in  the  inferior  portion.  The  latUjr 
extend  upward  in  the  neck  to  a  variable  distance. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus  are  ^^rj  large  and  present  certain  important  pccuJi- 
arities  in  their  arrangement.  The  uterine  arteries  pass  between  tbe  layers  of  the  brt3«4 
ligament  to  the  neck,  and  then  ascend  by  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  presenting  an  rxceed- 
ingly  rich  plexus  of  convoluted  vessels,  anastomosing  above  with  branches  from  the 
ovarian  arteries^  sending  branches  over  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  finally  penetratiiq? 
the  organ^  to  be  distributed  mainly  in  tbe  middle  layer  of  muscular  fibres*  To  th<*ir 
course,  these  vessels  present  the  convoluted  arrangement  diaracteristio  of  erectile  tiflSQe 
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and  form  a  sort  of  mould  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Rouget  calls  this  the  erectile  tissue 
of  the  internal  generative  organs.  By  placing  the  pelvis  in  a  bath  of  warm  water  and 
injecting  what  he  calls  the  spongy  bodies  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus  by  the  ovarian  veins, 
he  produced  a  distention  of  the  vessels  and  a  true  erection,  the  uterus  executing  a  move- 
ment analogous  to  that  of  the  penis  during  venereal  excitement. 


Fio.  9n.—Slood-fi4Sieli  o/  ihs  utertu  and  ovarif ;  posUHor  rietr.    (Rouf^t) 
T,  T.FAllopffln  tabes;  0.0,  ovaries;  U,  utoras;  V,  vai^na;  P,  pubis;  L,  anterior  round  ligament;  1,  2,  mnscnlar 
fibres  of  the  vaginA ;  8,  4,  ligament  of  the  ovary ;  5,  superior  round  ligament ;  6,  ovarian  artery ;  7,  ovarian  vein ; 
8,  uterine  artery ;  9,  uterine  vein;  10, 11,  uterine  plexus;  12,  vaginul  plexus. 

In  addition  to  the  erectile  action  above  described,  Wernich  has  lately  noted  a  true 
erection  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus,  particularly  the  neck,  which  he  believes  to 
be  very  efficient  in  aiding  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids.  In  several  observations,  he 
noticed,  during  a  vaginal  examination  by  the  touch,  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which 
at  first  was  soft  and  flaccid,  became  elongated,  hardened,  and  apparently  in  a  condition 
of  erection,  giving  an  impression  to  the  finger  comparable  to  the  hardened  glans  penis. 
As  an  anatomical  explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed,  Wemich  quotes  from  Henle 
an  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cervix  and  his  physiological 
deductions  from  the  presence,  in  this  portion  of  the  uterus,  of  a  true  erectile  tissue. 
This  question  will  bo  considered  more  fully  under  the  head  of  the  mechanism  of  fecun- 
dation. 

In  the  muscular  structure  of  the  uterus,  are  numerous  large  veins,  the  walls  of  which 
are  closely  adherent  to  the  uterine  tissue.  During  gestation,  these  vessels  become  en- 
larged, forming  the  so-called  uterine  sinuses. 

Lymphatics  are  not  very  numerous  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  but  they  become 
largely  developed  during  gestation.  They  exist  in  a  superficial  and  a  deep  layer,  the 
deeper  vessels  coming  from  the  muscular  substance  and  probably  also  from  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  uterine  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  and  the  spermatic  plex- 
uses, and  the  third  and  fourth  sacral.  In  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  they  present  in 
their  course  small  collections  of  ganglionic  cells  and  it  is  said  that  the  nerves  pass  finally 
to  the  nucleoli  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
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The  Fallopian  Tabes, — The  Fallopian  tubes,  or  oviducts,  lead  from  the  ovaries  to  the 
uterus.  They  are  shown  in  Fig.  270.  These  tubes  are  from  three  to  four  inches  long, 
but  their  length  is  not  always  equal  upon  the  two  sides.  They  lie  between  the  folds  of 
the  broad  ligament  at  its  upper  border.  Opening  into  the  uterus  upon  either  side  at  the 
cornua,  they  present  a  small  orifice,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  From  the  comua, 
tliey  take  a  somewhat  undulatory  course  outward,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  so  th&t 
they  are  rather  trumpet-shaped.  Near  the  ovary,  they  turn  downward  and  backward. 
The  extremity  next  the  ovary  is  marked  by  from  ten  to  fifteen  fimbrise,  or  fringes,  which 
has  given  this  the  name  of  the  fimbriated  extremity,  or  morsus  diaboli.    All  of  these 


Fig.  TJ^.—FaUopian  tube.    (Lidgeois.) 


fringe-iiko  processes  are  free,  except  one ;  and  this  one,  which  is  longer  than  the  others, 
is  attached  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  ovary  and  presents  a  little  gutter,  or  furrow,  ex- 
tending from  the  ovary  to  the  opening  of  the  tube.  At  this  extremity,  is  the  abdominal 
opening  of  the  tube,  which  is  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  uterine  opening.  Pass- 
ing from  the  uterus,  the  caliber  of  the  tube  gradually  increases  as  the  tube  itself  en- 
larges, and  there  is  an  abrupt  constriction  at  the  abdominal  opening. 

Beneath  the  peritoneal  coat,  which  is  formed  by  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  is 
a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  containing  a  rich  plexus  of  blood-vessels.  This  constitutes 
the  proper  fibrous  coat  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

The  muscular  layer  is  composed  mainly  of  circular  fibres  of  the  non-striated  variety, 
with  a  few  longitudinal  fibres  prolonged  over  the  tube  from  the  external  muscular  layer 
of  the  uterus.  This  coat  is  quite  thick  and  sends  bands  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament  to  the  ovary,  which  are  supposed  to  act  in  adapting  the  fimbriated  extremity  of 
the  tube  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tube  is  thrown  into  folds,  whicli  are  longitudinal  and 
transverse  near  the  uterus,  and  are  more  complicated  at  the  dilated  portion.  In  this 
portion,  next  the  ovary,  embracing  about  the  outer  two-thirds,  the  folds  project  for  into 
the  caliber  of  the  tube.  These  are  sometimes  simple,  but  more  frequently  they  present 
secondary  folds,  often  meeting  as  they  project  from  opposite  sides.  This  arrangement 
gives  an  arborescent  appearance  to  the  membrane  on  transverse  section  of  the  tube. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium,  the  movement  of 
the  cilia  being  from  the  ovary  toward  the  uterus.  At  the  margins  of  the  fimbriae,  the 
ciliated  epithelium  is  continuous  with  the  epithelium  of  the  peritoneum,  presenting  the 
exceptional  example  of  an  opening  of  a  mucous-lined  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum.   The  membrane  of  the  tubes  has  no  mucous  glands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  the  external  organs  of  the 
female.  Opening  by  the  vulva,  externally,  and  terminating  at  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  is 
a  membranous  tube,  the  vagina.    This  lies  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum.    It  has 
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!»  carved  ilirection,  bein^  abont  fonr  incbes  long  in  front,  and  five  or  six  inches  long  po;? 

teriorly.  There  is  a  conatricted  portion  at  the  onter  openings  where  we  have  a  muscU- 
alkid  the  sphincter  vagina},  and  the  tube  is  somewhat  narrowed  at  its  upper  CDd^  when 
;  embraces  the  cervis  uteri,  Tlie  inner  surface  presenta  a  mucous  membrane^  marked  bv 
ranfvopse  nigiCi  with  papiUro  and  naucoua  glands*     Its  Burface  is  covered  with  flattened 

bpithelinm.    The  vagina  is  *\n\ie  extensible,  as  it  must  be  during  parturition,  to  allow 
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the  passiige  of  the  child.     It  presents  a  proper  coat  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  with  longi- 

^tudinal  and  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  non-striated  variety.     IVe  have,  also^  sur- 

Dunding  it,  a  rather  loose  erectile  tissue,  which  is  most  prominent  at  its  lower  portion. 

The  parts  composing  the  external  organs  are  abundantly  supplied  with  vessels  and 
crves.     In  the  clitoris,  which  corresponds  to  the  penis  of  the  male,  and  on  either  aide 
'uf  llie  vcstibulej  we  find  a  true  erectile  tissue. 


Structure  of  the   Ovunu 

The  ripe  ovum  lies  in  the  Graafian  follicle,  embedded  in  the  mass  of  cells  which  con- 

titntes  the  discus  proHgerus.     Within  the  discus,  «.urrounding  the  omm,  there  sieem  to 

>  two  kinds  of  cells;  first,  cells  evidently  belonging  to  the  Graafian  follicle  and  similar 

the  cplb  in  other  parts  of  the  membrana  granulosa;  second,  a  single  layer  of  columnar 

cells  belonging  to  the  ovum  and  probably  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  proper 

^inembran©  of  the  ovum,  the  vit^'Uine  membrane.     Regarding  the  vitelline  membrane  as 

lie  external  covering,  we  can  see,  in  the  ovum,  a  clear,  transparent  membrane,  a  grruiu- 

'  mass  (the  vitolliiH)  filling  tliis  membrane  completely,  a  large,  clear  nucleus,  calUd  the 

erminal  vesicle,  and  a  nucleolus,  called  the  germinal  spot. 

The  size  of  the  ripe  ovum,  in  the  human  subject  and  in  mammals,  is  about  jjj  of  an 

inch,  and  its  form  is  globular. 

The  external  membrane  of  the  ovum  is  clear,  apparently  stnicturdess,  (jU»t<?  stroni: 
and  resisting,  and  it  measures  about  f^^  of  an  inch  in  thickjie^«.  As  it  forms  a  tran^ 
parent  ring  in  the  mass  of  colls  in  which  the  ovum  is  embedde<l,  this  is  sometime?  called 
the  Eona  pellncida.  According  to  recent  researches,  it  seems  that  the  primordial  o%*uni 
has  at  firf*t  no  special  investing  membrane ;  as  it  develops,  it  presents,  surrounding  the 
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vitellos,  a  single  layer  of  columnar  cells ;  at  the  deepest  portion  of  these  cells,  a  homo- 
geneous basement-membrane  is  graduaUy  formed ;  and  the  cells  undergo  a  sort  of  caticu- 
lar  transformation,  becoming  finally  the  vitelline  membrane. 

An  important  point,  in  this  connection,  is  the  question  of  the  existence  of  pores,  or  per- 
forations in  the  vitelline  membrane.  As  we  shall  see  farther  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  actual  penetration  of  the  spermatozoids  through  this  membrane,  so 
that  they  come  in  contact  with  the  vitellus ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  ovnm  is  fecnn- 
dated.  In  the  osseous  fishes  and  in  moUusks,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  numerous  pores  in  the  vitelline  membrane ;  but  these  are  not  so  easily 
demonstrated  in  the  ova  of  mammals.  Admitting  the  existence  of  a  micropyle  and  pores 
in  the  vitelline  membrane  in  fishes  and  mollusks,  it  is  certain  that  openings  are  very 
much  more  indistinct,  if  they  can  be  seen  at  all,  in  the  ova  of  mammals;  still,  the  fact 
of  the  actual  penetration  of  spermatozoids  almost  of  necessity  presupposes  the  presence 
of  orifices.  We  have  often  thought,  in  studying  this  subject,  that  it  must  be  difiScult, 
examining  a  perfectly  transparent  and  homogeneous  membrane  in  water,  which  would 
fill  up  all  pores,  to  distinguish  any  openings,  and  we  have  been  disposed  to  admit  their 
presence,  mainly  because  the  spermatozoids  are  known  to  pass  through.  The  idea  of 
their  existence  in  mammals  certainly  receives  support  from  analogy  with  the  lower 
orders  of  animals. 

The  vitellus,  called  the  principal  yolk  or  the  formative  yolk,  contains  the  elements 
which  are  to  undergo  development  into  the  embryon.  It  is  composed  of  a  semifluid 
mass,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  germinal  vesicle,  numerous  granules.  Some  of  these 
granules  are  large,  strongly-refracting,  globular  bodies,  which  are  so  bright  and  so  numer- 
ous, that  they  obscure  the  other  parts  of  the  vitellus.  Between  these,  are  numerous  albu- 
minoid granules,  which  are  much  smaller  and  not  so  distinct. 

The  germinal  vesicle,  sometimes  called  the  vesicle  of  Purkiiye,  is  the  enlarged  nucleus 
of  the  primordial  ovum.  It  is  a  clear,  globular  vesicle,  about  -g\^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
embedded  in  the  vitellus,  its  position  varying  in  different  ova.  It  presents  in  its  interior 
a  number  of  fine  granules,  and  a  large,  dark  spot,  called  the  germinal  spot,  or  the  spot 
of  Wagner,  which  measures  about  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  spot  corresponds 
to  the  nucleolus  of  the  primordial  ovum.  In  mammals,  the  mature  ovum  contains  but 
one  germinal  vesicle  and  one  germinal  spot.  The  various  points  we  have  described  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  280. 

Discharge  of  the   Ovum. 

A  ripe  Graafian  follicle  measures  from  f  to  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  presents  a 
rounded  elevation,  containing  a  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 
At  its  most  prominent  portion,  is  an  ovoid  spot,  in  which  the  membranes  are  entirely  free 
from  blood-vessels.  At  this  spot,  which  is  called  the  macula  folliculi,  the  coverings  finally 
give  way,  and  the  contents  of  the  follicle  are  discharged.  For  a  short  time  anterior  to 
the  rupture  of  the  follicle,  important  changes  have  been  going  on  in  its  structure.  In 
the  first  place,  the  non-vascular  portion,  situated  at  the  very  surface  of  the  ovary,  under- 
goes fatty  degeneration,  by  which  this  part  of  the  wall  becomes  gradually  weakened.  At 
the  same  time,  at  the  other  portions  of  the  follicle,  there  is  a  growth  of  cells,  which  pro- 
ject into  the  interior,  and  an  extension,  into  the  interior,  of  blood-vessels  in  the  form  of 
loops.  These  changes,  with  an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  liquid  and  the  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  macula,  cause  the  follicle  to  burst ;  and,  with  the  liquid,  the  discus  prolige- 
rus  and  the  ovum  are  expelled.  The  formation  of  a  cell-growth  in  the  interior  of  the 
follicle  is  really  the  beginning  of  the  corpus  luteum  ;  and  this  occurs  some  time  before 
the  discharge  of  the  ovum  takes  place.  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  or  not  a 
haemorrhage  occurs  into  the  follicle  at  the  time  of  its  rupture.  This  may,  and  undoubtedly 
does  sometimes  occur,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  constant  and  has  been  denied  by 
many  observers. 
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Tho  time  at  whicli  the  follicle  napturcs,  particularly  with  rufcrence  lo  Uic*  rnon8lnial 
period,  U  probably  Dot  defiDito ;  but  it  U  Ci'rtuiu  thut,  while  sexual  excrteuiout  may 
JittAtcQ  the  discbarge  of  an  ovum  by  producing  a  greater  or  le»a  tendeDcy  to  congoslion 
of  the  internal  organs,  ovulatioD  takes  place  indt- pi?ndcntly  ot  the  action  of  coitiou.  The 
opportunities  for  determining  this  fact  in  the  human  female  are  not  friqutfut;  but  it  bas 
be«n  fully  demonstrated  by  observations  upon  the  inferior  animals,  and  there  is  now  no 
doubt  frith  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  phenomena  of  rat  and  of  menstruation.  It  is 
useless^  at  the  preset! t  day,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  Una  pointy  which 
oecufiied  BO  much  tlie  attention  of  the  earlier  w  riters.  From  the  earliest  times,  it  waa 
recognized,  not  only  that  women  bocuinc  frnjtfal  only  after  the  appeunincc  of  the  menses, 
but  that  sexual  intercourse  was  most  likely  to  be  followed  by  cuneeption  when  it 
occurred  near  the  periods  ;  a  point  which  we  shall  discnss  more  fully  nnder  the  head  of 
fecundation.  When  it  was  recognized  that  riiptxiro  of  Graafian  follicles  was  followed  by 
the  formation  of  corpora  lutea,  it  became  easy  to  verify  the  supposition  that  the  ova 
wore  discharged  at  regular  intervals,  by  an  examination  of  the  ovaries  in  women  who 
had  died  suddenly;  and  such  observations,  showing  corpora  lutea  in  virgins,  demon- 
strated that  ovulation  was  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  ooltns. 


a,  e{ilth<!>tttira  «f  tte 
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Observations  upon  the  lower  animals  have  ?hown,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  dis- 
charge of  ova  without  copulation  or  even  the  ^ight  of  the  male,  that  sexual  excitement 
has  a  certain  influenco  upon  ovnlation.  The  experiments  of  Costo  upon  this  point  are 
very  interesting.  Tlits  observer  noted  that,  in  rabbits  killed  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours 
alter  copulation,  there  was  evidence  of  the  recent  discharge  of  ova.  In  two  experiments, 
however,  he  took  female  rabbits  in  heat  and  manifesting  the  greatest  ardor  for  the  male, 
presented  them  to  the  male,  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  really  in  hcat^  but  care- 
fully prevented  copulation .  This  was  done  for  three  days  in  succession,  there  being,  on 
each  occa*don,  a  manifest  desire  for  the  approach  of  the  male.  One  rabbit  was  killed  on 
the  third  day,  while  still  in  heat;  and  six  distended  Graafian  follicles  were  found  ia  one 
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ovary  and  two  in  the  other  •  but  there  waa  no  trace  of  ruptured  follicles.  The 
raLbit  ceased  to  be  in  beat  on  the  fourth  dny  and  was  killed  on  the  fifth*  This  animal 
presented  seven  diBtended  follicles  on  one  side*  and  one  on  the  other^  but  no  raptured 
follicles.  From  tbese  and  other  expermients  upon  the  lower  animals,  there  seems  to  b« 
no  duiibt  tlmt  copulation  hastens  the  rapture  of  ripe  Graafian  follicles;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  fulliclest  rupture  independently  of  the  sexual  act. 

To  return  to  the  phenomena  which  attend  ovulatiun  in  the  human  subject,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  at  least  from  analogy,  that  the  excitement  of  the  genital  organs 
durinfi;  sexual  iutc^rcourse  may  deterniine  the  rupture  of  a  ripe  Graafian  follicle.  At 
stated  periods,  marked  by  the  phenomena  of  menstruation,  one^  and  S(»metimee  inor«> 
Graafian  tbllieles  become  distended  and  usually  rupture  and  discharge  thetr  conteots  into 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  This  discharge  of  an  ovum  or  ova  may  occur  at  the  beginning,  at 
the  end,  or  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  menstrual  flow.  Upon  ihia 
point,  tbe  observations  of  Coste,  whiclr  were  made  many  years  ago,  seem  entirely  con- 
elusive*  In  a  woman  who  died  on  thi!  first  dny  of  meustruiition^  he  found  a  reeently* 
ruptured  follicle ;  in  other  instances,  at  a  more  advanced  period  and  toward  the  declh 
of  the  menstrual  flow,  he  found  evidences  that  the  rupture  had  occurred  later;  in 
case  of  a  female  who  drowned  herself  four  or  five  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  menscfi, 
a  follicle  was  found  in  the  right  ovary,  so  distended  that  it  waa  ruptured  by  very  slight 
pressure ;  and  otlier  instances  were  observed  in  which  follicles  were  not  ruptured  during 
the  menstrual  period.  The  most  striking  case  of  this  kind  waa  of  a  young  girl,  nineteeii 
years  of  age,  who  committed  suiciJt^  fifteen  days  after  the  menstrual  period.  The  oviirie« 
were  examined  with  the  greatest  care.  "By  the  side  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  la ru''^v 
dcvelopcnJ,  were  found  traces  of  ruptured  vesicles;  but  the  corpora  lutea  were  ovidt  niiv 
too  old  to  bo  reasonably  referred  to  Ihe  last  raenetrnation;  the  Graafian  vcficle,  conse- 
quently, had  not  matured,  or  at  least  had  been  arrested  in  ita  development,'* 

In  conclusion,  remembering  that  coitus  may  hasten  the  rupture  of  ripe  follicles^  ^^ 
quote  from  Coste  the  following  as  representing  what  we  know  of  the  relations  between 
ovulation  and  menstruation : 

*^  As  a  summary,  then,  of  all  the  facts  that  1  have  observed,  I  believe  it  to  be 
elusive,  that,  in  the  human  female,  there  is  always,  at  each  menstrual  period,  as  dnrin 
the  condition  of  rut  in  animals,  ^  vesicle  of  the  ovary  which  has  a  marked  prepomlcr- 
ance  over  the  others ;  that  it  spontaneously  arrives  at  maturity,  and,  most  generally,  it 
ruptured  at  some  time  during  this  period  to  give  issue  to  the  ovum  which  it  contains; 
but  there  are  cases,  also,  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  sufficiently  favorable  conditio 
this  distended  vesicle  cannot  accomplish  this  end,  and,  as  in  mammals  again,  msj  i 
stationary  or  be  entirely  reabsorbed.^' 


Fassatje  of  Ova  itUo  the  JFbUopian  Jhbes, 

The  fact  that  tlie  ovji,  in  the  great  minority  of  instances,  pas*  into  tbe  Fanoph 
tubes,  is  sufficiently  evident.  The  fact,  also,  that  ova  may  fall  into  tbe  otrity  of  the*' 
peritoneum  is  shown  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy*  e  rare 
accident,  w  hich  shows  that,  in  all  probability,  the  failure  of  unimpregnated  ora  to  effitif 
the  tubes  is  exceptional  When  we  come,  however,  to  the  mechanism  of  the  ptam§^ 
of  the  ova  into  the  tubes,  the  explanation  is  difficult.  At  the  present  time  tliere  i 
theories  with  regard  to  tins  process ;  one,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  tbe  talh 
extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  at  the  time  of  mpture  of  the  Gmmfian  fottieleik  be- 
come adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  ovaries;  and  the  other,  that  tlie  ovm  are  eaJTic4  Ee 
the  openings  of  the  tubes  by  ciliary  currents.  Neither  of  these  tlieories  *•  repeble  <if| 
actual  demonstration  ;  and  we  can  only  judge  of  tlieir  probable  correctBes*  froos  «a 
torn  Seal  facta.  Eonget,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  fir^-menticmed  tbeory,  bas  girea  an 
exact  description  of  the  muscnlar  stmctaree  eonneet<^d  wjtb  tbe  tnbfn  and  4>«iviee.    We 
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ha^o  already  seen  that  one  of  the  fimbrisQ  of  the  tahe  is  longer  than  the  others  and  is 
attached  to  the  onter  angle  of  the  ovarj.  The  other  fimbrisQ  are  nnattached  and  are 
distant  from  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  from  the  ovarian  surface.  According  to  this 
observer,  there  is  a  double  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  passing  from  the  lumbar  region  of 
the  uterus  and  embracing  the  whole  of  the  dilated  portion  of  the  tube ;  and  the  action  of 
these  fibres  must  draw  the  extremity  of  the  tube  toward  the  ovary  and  apply  it  to  its  sur- 
face. That  the  muscular  fibres  described  by  Rouget  exist,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt; 
but  that  their  action  is  essential  to  the  passage  of  ova  into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  discussion.  If  we  could  assume  with  certainty  that  the  ova  are  discharged  only 
during  sexual  intercourse,  or  that  follicles  are  usually  ruptured  as  a  consequence  of 
pressure  exerted  by  the  muscular  action  described  by  Rouget,  this  theory  would  be  ren- 
dered exceedingly  probable,  to  say  the  least ;  but  the  facts  do  not  admit  of  this  exclusive 
view.  However,  observations  upon  the  lower  animals,  particularly  rabbits,  have  shown 
that  copulation  actually  hastens  the  discharge  of  ova  from  ripe  Graafian  follicles ;  but  it 
must  be  a  question  of  theory  simply,  whether  the  act  be  attended  with  the  muscular 
contraction  indicated  by  Rouget,  or  whether  there  be  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
ovary,  which  produces  an  additional  tendency  to  rupture  at  this  time.  We  can  hardly 
adopt  unreservedly  the  theory  of  Rouget,  unless  it  be  evident  that  there  is  no  other  way 
in  which  the  ova  can  enter  the  tubes.  The  fact  is  that,  in  the  human  female,  an  ovum 
may  be  discharged  at  the  beginning  of  menstruation,  at  any  time  during  the  flow,  or 
even  after  the  flow  has  ceased ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  pressure  within  the 
follicle  alone  may  cause  its  rupture,  and  that  this  may  occur  independently  of  sexual 
excitement.  In  view  of  these  facts,  while  we  cannot  deny  that  the  fimbriated  extrem- 
ities of  the  tubes  may,  by  muscular  action,  be  drawn  toward  the  surface  of  the  ovary, 
we  cannot  admit  that  such  an  action  is  constant,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  passage 
of  ova  into  the  tubes,  though  the  theory  of  Rouget  has  been  adopted,  entirely  or  in 
part,  by  some  writers  of  authority. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  situation  of  the  ovaries  and  the  relations  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  we  can  understand  how  an  ovum  may  pass  into  the  tube,  without  invoking  the  aid 
of  muscular  action.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  Graafian  follicle  be  ruptured 
when  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube  is  not  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  One 
of  the  fimbriad,  longer  than  the  others,  is  attached  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  ovary  and 
presents  a  little  furrow,  or  gutter,  leading  to  the  opening  of  the  tube.  This  furrow  is 
lined  by  ciliated  epithelium,  as  indeed,  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  all  of  the  fimbriaB,  the 
movements  of  which  produce  a  current  in  the  direction  of  the  opening,  which  we  might 
suppose  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  a  little  globule,  only  yjy  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into 
the  tube.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  probably,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Becker,  a  con- 
stant flow  of  liquid  over  the  ovarian  surface,  directed  by  the  ciliary  current  toward  the 
tube;  and  when  the  liquid  of  the  ruptured  follicle  is  discharged,  this,  with  the  ovum, 
takes  tlie  same  course. 

In  all  probability,  what  we  have  just  described  is  the  mechanism  of  the  passage  of  the 
ova  into  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  fimbriated  extremity  may  be 
drawn  toward  the  ovarian  surface,  though  we  can  hardly  understand  how  it  can  be  closely 
applied  to  tlie  ovary  and  exert  any  considerable  pressure  upon  the  distended  follicle.  It 
is  proper  to  note,  also,  that  the  conditions  dependent  upon  the  currents  of  liquid  directed 
by  the  movements  of  cilia  are  constant  and  could  influence  the  passage  of  an  ovum  at 
whatever  time  it  might  be  discharged,  while  a  muscular  action  would  be  more  or  less 
intermittent. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  passage  of  an  ovum 
discharged  from  an  ovary  into  the  Fallopian  tube  upon  the  opposite  side,  although  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  sometimes  occurs.  Schroeder  has  collected,  from  various  authors,  the 
reports  of  several  cases,  in  which  an  ovum  has  been  discharged,  has  found  its  way  into 
the  uterus,  and  has  undergone  development,  one  tube  being  closed  and  the  corpus  luteum 
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exist  ID  g  upon  the  side  on  wliich  tlie  tube  was  irapervioc3»  Id  some  mstancei  In  wliifli 
the  corpus  lutoum  has  been  found  on  thu  side  on  wliich  th6  tube  was  do8t*d»  tubMl  pr<^ 
nancy  has  occurred  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  these  cases,  the  ovum  must  hare  pu^ed 
across  the  uterus.  It  is  possible  that>  the  subject  Ijing  upon  one  side^  a  current  of  Uqnid 
may  have  taken  a  direction  from  the  ovary  to  the  opposite  tub©»  but  this  can  be  only  t 
matter  of  conjecture. 

Puberty  and  Menstruation. 

At  a  certain  period  of  life»  usnallj  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  of  fifteen  ; 
the  human  female  undergoes  a  remarkable  chant,'e  and  arrivej*  at  what  is  termed  ihe  age 
of  puberty.  At  this  tinK%  tliere  b  a  marked  iucreatkj  in  the  general  deTelopmeni  of  the 
body ;  the  limbs  become  fuller  and  more  rounded ;  a  growth  of  hair  makes  its  appe&rance 
upon  the  luoua  veneris;  the  mammary  glands  incrense  in  ^izo  and  take  on  a  new  ^age  of 
development;  Groatian  follicles  enlarge^  and  one  or  more  approach  the  condition  favor- 
able to  rupture  and  the  discharge  of  ova.  At  this  time,  also,  certain  changes  are  obserrod 
in  the  moral  as  well  m  in  the  pbysieul  attributes  of  the  female.  There  is  then  a  sort  of 
indefinite  consciousness  of  a  capacity  for  new  funetlonSj  with  an  indescribable  change  lo 
feeling  for  the  opposite  sex,  due  to  the  tirst  development  of  sexual  instincts.  The  femal« 
becomes  capable  of  impregnation,  and  continues  so^  in  the  absence  of  pathological  eoQd>- 
tions,  until  the  cessation  of  the  menses. 

It  is  a  commonly-recognized  fact  that  the  age  of  puberty  is  earlier  in  warm  tlian  in 
cold  climates;  and  numerous  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  the  menses ha%*e  app 
exceptionally,  much  before  the  usual  period.  Generally,  at  the  age  of  foity  or  forty-fif 
the  menalrual  flow  becomes  irregular,  occasionally  losing  its  sanguineous  character,  nn4 
it  usually  ceases  at  about  the  age  of  fifty  y^ears.  Sumetiraes  it  is  said  that  the  mensci 
return,  with  a  second  period  of  fecundity,  though  this  is  rare.  According  to  most  writers 
while  cliiimte  has  a  certain  influence  over  t!ie  time  of  cessation  as  well  as  the  first  appeeir- 
ance  of  the  menses,  this  is  not  very  marked.  When  the  menses  appear  early  in  life^  they 
usually  couse  at  a  correspondingly  early  period  \  but  this  is  by  no  means  constant.  There 
are,  alj^o,  numerous  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  limita  to  the  period  of  fecundity.  D&Uer 
observed  a  Cjise  of  a  young  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  who  had  menstruated  for  several  y* 
and  others,  who  liad  become  pregnant  at  nine,  ten,  and  twelve  years.  lie  alsa  qa  _ 
cases  of  women  who  have  been  fruitful  at  from  fifty-four  to  seventy  years  uf  age.  0lh0r 
instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record,  which  it  is  unnece^ary  to  quote.  The  ooctmttkC^ 
of  pregnancy  after  the  age  of  fifty  or  fifty-five  is  certainly  donbtfuh 


Menstryation, 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  farther  the  correspondence  between  menstmation  in  th9 
human  female  and  the  condition  of  heat  In  the  lower  animals^  as  we  have  already  w<«« 
under  the  bead  of  ovulation,  that  these  two  conditions  are  essentially  identicaL    In  ibe 
lower  animals,  the  female  will  admit  the  male  only  at  the  period  of  heat;  and,  in  wowt 
animals  In  the  savage  state,  it  is  only  at  this  time  that  the  male  is  capable  of  copulstif*. 
The  variations  in  sexual  temperament  m  the  human  female  are  so  considerables  and  w 
sentiments  toward  the  opposite  sex  aro  so  subordinate  to  artificial  conditions  of  socwtj 
and  civilizatiiin,  that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  parallel,  in  this  regard,  between  her  and 
the  lower  animals.     Some  females  rarely  or  never  experience  sexual  excitement  und  have 
no  orgasm  during  intercourse ;  while  others  seem  to  bo  capable  of  sexua!  ardor  at  any  ^ 
Women  who  are  in  the  habit  of  promiscaous  relations  with  the  other  sex  frequen"!      , 
the  sexual  feeling  and  simulate  excitement  during  coitus.    It  is  very  diffic^t> ^^"^II^m^ 
say  jiositively  bow  far  the  facts  observed  in  the  lower  animals  are  appVvca^^^to  vVe"^^"^ 
subject,  US  we  must  depend  largely  upon  statements  wliich,  of  thcn*»ic\^tft*  ut  t^*^^^^^ 
but  littb  ooDfiideration.    It  is  neverthelesa  true  that,  in  some  wcvTft*^^  «ii:M^  ^***^ 
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decidedly  marked  jast  after  tbe  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  in  many,  it  really  exists  at 
no  other  time.  Still,  mercenary  or  other  considerations  may  induce  women  to  admit 
intercourse  at  any  time,  and  the  sexual  orgasm,  and  even  fecundation,  may  at  any  time 
occur.  As  a  rule,  the  female  yields  to  advances  made  by  the  male  and  is  reputed  to 
experience  a  less  degree  of  sexual  desire  and  ardor,  although  this  has  marked  exceptions. 
It  is  probably  true  that,  eliminating,  as  far  as  we  can,  all  considerations  except  those 
of  a  purely  sexual  character,  there  is  less  of  a  promiscuous  feeling  for  the  opposite  sex  in 
females  than  in  males,  and  that  sexual  desire,  aside  from  feelings  of  fatigue  or  satiety,  is 
sometimes  markedly  periodical  in  women.  If  we  may  take  certain  individual  cases  as 
representing  physiological  conditions,  it  appears  that,  in  some  women,  there  is  a  period 
of  comparative  indifference  to  the  opposite  sex ;  as  the  menses  approach,  there  is  more 
or  less  irritability  of  temper  and  disinclination  for  society,  which  disappear  as  the  flow  is 
established ;  and,  at  or  following  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  sexual  desire  is  manifested 
to  an  unusual  degree,  this  continuing  for  only  a  few  days. 

Although  there  is  a  periodical  condition  of  heat  in  the  lower  animals,  connected  with 
ovulation,  a  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  genital  organs  is  not  often  observed.  It  is 
only  in  monkeys  that  we  have  a  counterpart  of  what  occurs  in  the  human  female ;  and 
observations  upon  these  animals  have  shown  that  they  are  subject  to  a  monthly  discharge 
of  blood,  at  this  time  giving  evidence  of  unusual  salacity. 

In  the  human  female,  near  the  time  of  puberty,  there  is  sometimes  a  periodical  sero- 
roucous  discharge  from  the  genital  organs,  preceding,  for  a  few  months,  the  regular  estab- 
lishment of  the  menstrual  flow.  Sometimes,  also,  after  the  first  discharge  of  blood,  the 
female  passes  several  months  without  another  period,  when  the  second  flow  takes  place, 
and  the  menses  then  become  regular.  In  a  condition  of  health,  the  periods  recur  every 
month,  until  they  cease,  at  what  is  termed  the  change  of  life.  In  the  miyority  of  cases, 
the  flow  recurs  on  the  twenty-seventh  or  the  twenty-eighth  day;  but  sometimes  the 
interval  is  thirty  days.  As  a  rule,  also,  utero-gestation,  lactation,  and  most  severe  dis- 
eases, acute  and  chronic,  suspend  the  periods ;  but  this  has  exceptions,  as  some  females 
menstruate  regularly  during  pregnancy,  and  it  is  not  very  uncommon  for  the  menses  to 
appear  during  lactation. 

As  we  should  naturally  expect,  from  the  connection  between  menstruation  and  ovu- 
lation, removal  of  the  ovaries,  especially  when  this  occurs  before  the  age  of  puberty,  is 
usually  followed  by  arrest  of  the  menses.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  animals  do  not 
present  the  phenomena  of  heat  after  extirpation  of  the  ovaries.  Raciborski  has  quoted 
cases  of  this  operation  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  the  menses  were  arrested ;  but 
this  rule  does  not  appear  to  be  absolute,  as  Dr.  II.  R.  Storer  reports  at  least  one  case,  in 
which  menstruation  continued  with  regularity  for  more  than  a  year  after  removal  of  both 
ovaries.  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  in  three  cases  of  removal  of  both  ovaries 
from  menstruating  women,  which  he  followed  for  from  five  and  a  half  months  to  two 
years  and  eleven  months  after  the  operation,  noted  no  return  of  menstruation.  In  one 
case,  nearly  six  months  after  the  operation,  the  patient  had  "  a  bloody  discharge  from 
the  vagina  and  all  the  symptoms  accompanying  the  menstrual  function."  When  a  cow 
brings  forth  twins,  one  a  male  and  the  other  apparently  a  female,  the  latter  is  called  a 
free-martin  and  generally  has  no  ovaries.  Hunter,  in  his  paper  on  the  free-martin, 
gives  a  full  description  of  this  anomalous  animal  and  states  that  it  does  not  breed  or 
show  any  inclination  for  the  bull.  In  1868,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
generative  organs  of  a  free-martin  raised  and  killed  by  Prof.  James  R.  Wood.  In 
this  animal,  the  uterus  was  rudimentary  and  there  were  no  ovaries. 

A  menstrual  period  usually  presents  three  stages :  first,  invasion  ;  second,  a  sanguine- 
ous discharge ;  third,  cessation. 

The  stage  of  invasion  is  variable  in  diflerent  females.  There  is  usually,  anterior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  flow,  more  or  less  of  a  feeling  of  general  malaise^  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness and  weight  in  the  pelvic  organs,  accompanied  with  a  greater  or  less  increase  in  tha 
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quantity  of  vaginal  mtions^  which  becomes  brownish  or  rusty  in  color.  It  is  f>robabl< 
thut,  at  thie»  tittup  thu  illscliurgL^  has  a  peculiar  odor,  though  this  point  is  Doniewbat  difl 
cult  to  tlotcrminc.  In  the  lower  tinirnals^  at  least,  there  is  certainly  a  characteristic  odf 
durinjL^  tht^  rutting  period^  which  attracts*  the  male«  At  this  time,  also,  the  breiu»ts 
eomo  slightly  cnhirgcd  in  the  human  female^  showing  the  connection  between 
orguivi^  and  the  orgatiH  of  generation*  Thla  stage  may  continue  for  one  or  two  di 
(ilrlniugh,  in  many  inatances,  the  firat  evidence  of  the  access  of  a  i>eriod  is  a  discb 
ui'  hloud. 

When  the  general  symptoms  above  mdicated  occur,  the  sense  of  uneasineBS  la  usually 
relieved  hy  the  (lischarge  of  blood*     During  this,  the  second  stage^  blood  flows  from  tin 
vagina  in  variable  quantity^  and  the  di^^eha^ge  continues  for  from  three  to  five  dayi 
With  regard  to  llio  duralum  of  the  tiow,  there  ore  great  variations  in  different  indivtdq 
nls.     Some  women  prcstnt  a  flow  of  blood  for  only  one  or  two  days;  while,  in  other%'l 
the  Jlow  continue,**  for  from  five  to  eight  days,  witliin  the  limits  of  health.     A  fair  aver- 
age^  [ifrl»apf<,  h  four  day**.'     It  is  also  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  approximation,  even,  of  the 
total  quantity  of  the  menstrual  flow.     Burdach  estimated  it  at  from  five  to  six  onncefL 
According  to  Longet,  this  estimate  is  rather  low,  the  quantity  ordinarily  rang:iD^  frtwu 
ten  to  twelve  ounces,  occasionally  amounting  to  seventeen  ounces,  or  even  more.     It  \» 
well  known  that  the  quantity  is  exceedingly  variable,  as  is  the  duration  of  the  flow, 
and  the  ditticiilties  in  the  way  of  collecting  and  estimating  the  total  discharge  are 
evident. 

The  oharacter<i  of  the  menBtnial  flow  are  suflioiently  simide.  Supposing  the  dischargit 
to  ccintinue  tVir  four  days,  on  the  first  day,  tlie  tiuantity  is  comparatively  small ;  on  the 
Si}Oond  and  third,  the  flow  is  at  its  height ;  and  the  quantity  is  diminished  on  the  fourth j 
day.  During  this,  the  second  stage,  the  fluid  has  the  appearance  of  pure  arterial  bio 
not  coagtdated^  and  mixed,  as  has  b<?en  shown  by  microscopical  examination,  with  pare-  ^ 
ment-epithelium  (vom  the  vagina,  cylindrical  cells  from  the  uterus,  leucocrtea,  *nd  a 
certdn  amount  of  sero- mucous  secretion.  Chemical  examination  of  the  flaid  doe*  not 
show  an/  marked  peculiarities,  except  that  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is  either  not  69tita«t«d 
or  is  givon  m  much  less  than  in  orduiary  blood. 

The  meehani<<m  of  the  hEDmorrhage,  which  will  be  considered  more  fnUy  when  ^ 
come  to  study  tlie  changes  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  during 
i^  probably  the  same  as  in  epistaxis.    There  is  a  rupture  of  small  blood-Tesidft,  ] 
nbly  capillaries,  and  inlood  is  thus  exuded  from  the  entire  surface  of  the 
lining  the  uterus  and  sometimes  from  the  membrane  of  the  FAllopian  tnbett. 
blood  i:*  tiicn  di.^oharged  into  the  Taglna  and  is   kept  fluid  by  the  Tafinal 
The  mucus  of  the  body  of  the  nterus  is  viscid  and  alkaline ;   the  macaa  aeer 
the  neck  h  gelatinous,  viseid,  tenacious,  and  also  alkaline ;  the  Tagiaal  maeiii  ii 
ediy  acid,  creamy,  and  not  riscid,  containing  nnmerona  cells  of  waJj  c^isb^aBi^  i 
leucocyte'*. 

The  third  stag>&,  that  of  cessation  of  the  menses^  is  Terj  nmple;    Dvtio^  tlw  1 
part  of  the  »orond  stag^  the  flow  of  blood  gradually  diminisibea;  the  &«ft 
rusty,  then  lighter  in  color ;  and,  in  the  course  of  about  tweoty-foor  1b«QKi^  >* 
the  characters  observed  in  the  intenne&stma)  period. 

When  the  menstmal  flow  baa  become  fully  established,  tliere  is  no  i^r  maai% 
end  disturbance^  except  a  sense  of  lasntode,  which  may  becone  iingjimiHd  if  the  i 
charge  be  unusually  abundant    It  has  bees  noted,  bowerer,  by  Bitalaai^  tbal,  dai 
the  menstnial  period,  the  firodQction  oC  nrea  is  drmmwbed  men  tbas  twea^  ^er  < 
thai  tbe  pobe  becomes  slower,  and  thai  Ibe  temperature  ftlla  ai  Imai  gfti 
adefree^  e«ti^fr»de)L 
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Changes  in  the  Uterine  Mucous  Membrane  during  Menstruation, — If  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uteras  be  examined  during  the  menstrual  fiow,  it  is  found  smeared  with 
blood,  which  sometimes  extends  into  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  is  then  much  thicker  and 
softer  than  during  the  intermenstrual  period.  Instead  of  measuring  about  -^^  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  as  it  does  under  ordinary  conditions,  its  thickness  is  from  i  to  }  of  an  inch. 
It  becomes  more  looselj  attached  to  the  subjacent  parts,  is  somewhat  rugous,  and  the 
glands  are  very  much  enlarged.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  developed,  in  the  substance 
of  the  membrane,  numerous  spherical  and  fusiform  cells.  According  to  the  recent  and 
very  striking  researches  of  Eundrat  and  Engelmann,  this  condition  probably  precedes  the 
discharge  of  blood  by  several  days,  during  which  time,  the  membrane  is  gradually  pre- 
paring for  the  reception  of  the  ovum.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  these  re- 
searches is  that  there  is  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  different  elements  entering  into  the 
structure  of  the  mucous  membrane,  including  the  blood-vessels,  this  change  being  most 
marked  at  the  surface ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  weakened  condition  of  the  vascular 
walls  that  the  hemorrhage  takes  place.  A  short  time  after  the  flow  has  ceased,  the 
mucous  membrane  returns  to  its  ordinary  condition. 

We  have  already  noted  that  there  is  a  considerable  desquamation  of  epithelium  from 
the  uterus  with  the  flow  of  blood,  during  the  menstrual  period.  Sometimes,  in  normal 
menstruation,  the  epithelium  is  in  the  form  of  patches ;  and,  in  certain  cases  of  dysmen- 
orrhea, there  is  a  membranous  exfoliatio[\,  which  has  led  to  the  idea  that  the  mucous 
membrane  is  actually  thrown  off.  In  normal  menstruation,  there  is  no  true  exfoliation 
of  the  membrane,  and,  even  in  what  is  called  membranous  dysmenorrhea,  the  so-called 
membrane  is  usually  nothing  more  than  a  membraniform 
exudation,  secreted  by  the  mucous  surface. 


Changes  in  the  Graafian  Follicles  after  their  Rupture 
{Corpus  Luteum).  —  After  the  discharge  of  an  ovum,  its 
Graafian  follicle  undergoes  certain  retrograde  changes,  in- 
volving the  formation  of  what  is  called  the  corpus  luteum. 
Even  when  the  discharged  ovum  has  not  been  fecundated, 
the  corpus  luteum  persists  for  several  weeks,  so  that,  ovu- 
lation occurring  every  month,  several  of  these  bodies,  in 
various  stages  of  retrogression,  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the 
ovaries. 

For  a  certain  time  anterior  to  the  discharge  of  the  ovum, 
there  is  a  cell-growth  from  the  proper  coat  of  the  Graafian  fol- 
licle, and  probably  from  the  membrana  granulosa,  with  a  pro- 
jection of  looped  blood-vessels  into  the  interior  of  the  follicle, 
which  is  the  first  formation  of  the  corpus  luteum.  At  the 
time  of  rupture  of  the  follicle,  the  ovum,  with  a  great  part 
of  the  membrana  granulosa,  is  discharged.  Sometimes,  at  the 
time  of  rupture  of  the  follicle,  there  is  a  discharge  of  blood 
into  its  interior 


Fio.  ^^.Sectiont  «^  two  cor- 
pora lutea;  nazural  size. 
(KolUker.) 

1,  corpas  luteum  eiirht  days  after 
conception:  <7.  external  coat 
of  the  oyary ;  6,  stroma  of  the 
ovary;  c,  convoluted  wall  of 
Graafian  follicle;  <^  dot  of 
blood. 


Hcle;  0,  decolorixed  clot;  /, 
flbrouA  envelope  of  the  corpus 
luteum. 


but  this  IS  not  constant,  though  we  usually    2,  corpus   Intenm    at   tho^  flllh 
1  1     .  ,     .  1  1       %      ..1    .1       1  month  of  pregnancy;  6,  stro- 

liave  a  gelatmous  exudation,  more  or  less  colored  with  blood.       ma  of  the  ovarj-:  c,  convo- 

At  the  same  time,  the  follicular  wall  undergoes  hypertrophy,  »"'*^  ^•"  *»'  '»»*  ^"•"'^  ^^' 
and  it  becomes  convoluted,  or  folded,  and  highly  vascular. 
This  convoluted  wall,  formed  by  the  proper  coat  of  the  fol- 
licle, is  surrounded  by  the  fibrous  tnnic,  and  its  thickening  is  most  marked  at  the  deep- 
est portion  of  the  follicle.  At  the  end  of  about  three  weeks,  the  body— which  is  now 
called  the  corpus  luteum,  on  account  of  its  yellowish  or  reddish-yellow  color — has  arrived 
at  the  height  of  its  development  and  measures  about  half  an  inch  in  depth  by  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  its  form  being  ovoid.  The  convoluted  wall  then 
contains  a  layer  of  large,  pale,  finely  granular  cells,  which  are  internal  and  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  epithelium  of  the  follicle.  The  great  mass  of  this  wall, 
however,  is  composed  of  large  nucleated  cells,  containing  fattjr  globules  and  granule 
of  reddish  or  yellowish  pigmentary  matter.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  at  its  deepest  portion. 

Aiter  about  the  third  week,  the  corpus  luteum  begins  to  retract ;  its  central  portion 
and  the  convoluted  wall  become  paler,  and,  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  weeks,  a  small 
cicatrix  marks  the  point  of  rupture  of  the  follicle. 

The  above  are  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  Graafian  follicles  after  their  rupture 
and  the  discharge  of  ova,  when  the  ova  have  not  been  fecundated  ;  and  the  bodies  thus 
produced  are  called  false  corpora  lutea,  as  distinguished  from  corpora  lutea  found  after 
conception,  which  are  called  true  corpora  lutea. 

Corpus  Luteum  of  Pregnancy, — Before  the  process  of  spontaneous  ovulation  and  its 
connection  with  menstruation  were  understood,  anatomists  were  unable  to  make  a  defi- 
nite distinction  between  the  corpus  luteum  following  the  discharge  of  an  ovum  without 
fecundation,  called  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation,  and  the  corpus  luteum  of  preg- 
nancy. Coste  exactly  described  the  various  points  of  distinction  between  them ;  and 
his  account  of  the  differences  in  the  development  of  these  bodies,  dependent  upon  the 
non-fecundation  or  the  fecundation  of  the  ovum,  is  still  regarded  as  entirely  accurate  and 
answers  the  requirements  of  science  at  the  present  day,  even  in  its  medico-legal  aspects, 
as  well  as  in  1849,  when  his  observations  were  published. 

When  a  discharged  ovum  has  been  fecundated,  the  corpus  luteum  passes  through  its 
various  stages  of  development  and  retrogression  much  more  slowly  than  the  ordinary 
corpus  luteum  of  menstruation.  It  is  then  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  latter,  the 
true  corpus  luteum.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote,  in  the  words  of  Coste,  the 
description  of  the  changes  which  this  body  undergoes  in  pregnancy : 

"  I  have  followed,  with  the  greatest  care,  in  the  pregnant  female,  all  the  phases  of 
this  retrogression.  This  commences  to  be  really  appreciable  toward  the  end  of  the  third 
month.  During  the  fourth  month,  the  corpus  luteum  diminishes  by  nearly  a  third,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifth,  it  is  ordinarily  reduced  one-half.  It  still  forms,  however, 
during  the  first  days  after  parturition,  and  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  a  tubercle 
which  has  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  from  |  to  |  of  an  inch.  The  tubercle  afterward 
diminishes  quite  rapidly ;  but  it  is  nearly  a  month  before  it  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  little,  hardened  nucleus,  which  persists  more  or  less  as  the  last  vestige  of  a  process 
so  slow  in  arriving  at  its  final  term.  Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  absolute  in  the  retro- 
grade progress  of  this  phenomenon.  I  have  seen  women,  dead  at  the  sixth  and  even  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  present  corpora  lutea  as  voluminous  as  others  at  the  fourth 
month. 

"  Although,  in  general,  it  is  only  after  parturition  that  the  corpora  lutea  disappear, 
it  is  nevertheless  not  without  examples  that  they  disappear  much  more  promptiy.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  body  of  a  woman,  dead  in  the  course  of  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  in  whom  the  absorption  was  already  complete.  Facts 
of  this  kind  are  doubtless  very  rare,  as  only  one  has  occurred  in  my  observations, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  researches  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself  for  a  long 
time.  .  .  . 

"  There  exists  a  notable  difference  between  the  corpora  lutea  which  are  formed  as 
the  sequence  of  conception,  and  those  which  occur  aside  from  the  conditions  developed 
by  impregnation.  The  duration  of  the  former  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  latter, 
and  the  volume  becomes,  also,  much  more  considerable,  although  their  nature  is,  in  truth, 
identical.  I  have  too  often  had  occasion  to  remark  this,  in  the  ovaries  of  suicides,  to 
retain  the  slightest  doubt  in  this  regard." 

The  following  table,  quoted  from  Coste,  shows  the  different  stages  of  the  corpus 
luteum  of  pregnancy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstmation  is 
at  its  maximum  of  development  at  the  end  of  about  three  weeks,  when  it  measures  half 
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an  inch  in  depth  by  three-qaarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  that  it  then  begins  to  retract, 
and  becomes  a  small  cicatrix  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  weeks.* 


Dimensiona  of  the  Corpus  Luteum  at  different  Stages. 


25  to  30  days 

About  40  days 

2  months 

3  months 

In  the  4th  month 

Idem 

Idem 

In  the  5th  month 

6  months 

In  the  6th  month , 

7  months 

In  the  9th  month 

20  hours  after 

3  days  after 

Idem 

7  days  after 


Corpora  lutea. 


Long  diameter. 


inch. 


Short  diameter. 


I  inch. 

I  " 

*  " 

»  " 

*  " 

*  " 


i  " 
i  " 
I  " 


Observations. 


It  is  rare  that  a  corpus  lu- 
teum assumes  a  spherical  form, 
and  that,  whatever  be  the  sec- 
tion, its  diameters  are  equal,  or 
nearly  so.  It  generally  under- 
goes, in  its  development,  a  sort 
of  compression  in  the  same 
way  as  does  the  ovary.  Here, 
only  the  long  and  the  short 
diameters,  taken  from  a  section 
of  the  copora  lutea,  have  been 
measured,  the  ovary  being  di- 
vided longitudinally,  and,  as 
it  is,  generally  figured  in  the 
plates  of  the  atlas. 

>  Double  gestation. 
V  Double  gestation. 


Male  Organs  and  Elements  of  Generation. 

There  is  not  the  same  physiological  interest  attached  to  the  anatomical  stady  of  the 
male  genitalia,  particularly  the  external  organs,  as  there  is  to  the  corresponding  parts 
in  the  female,  for  the  reason  that  the  function  of  the  spermatozoids  is  accomplished 
within  the  female  organs,  where  they  unite  with  the  ovum  and  where  the  processes  of 
development  take  place.  The  anatomy  of  the  penis  and  urethra  has  a  more  exclusively 
surgical  interest.  As  physiologists,  we  have  to  study  the  testicles  (organs  which  cor- 
respond to  the  ovaries,  and  in  which  the  male  generative  element  is  developed),  the 
various  glandular  structures  which  secrete  fluids  forming  a  part  of  the  ejaculated  semen, 
the  mechanism  of  erection,  by  which  penetration  of  the  male  organ  into  the  vagina  is 
rendered  possible,  the  composition  of  the  seminal  fluid  and  the  mechanism  of  its  ejac- 
ulation, and  the  course  of  the  semen  in  the  generative  passages  of  the  female  until  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  and  fecundates  the  ovum.  As  regards  the  penis,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cieht  to  describe,  as  we  shall  under  the  head  of  coitus,  the  mechanism  of  erection  and 
of  the  ejaculation  of  semen.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  study  the  structure  of 
the  testicles  and  of  the  various  glandular  organs  connected  with  the  urethra,  in  order 
to  understand  the  development  of  the  spermatozoids  and  the  composition  of  the  seminal 
fluid. 


The  Testicles, — The  testicles  are  two  symmetrical  organs,  situated,  during  a  certain 
portion  of  intra-uterine  life,  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  finally  descending  into  the 
scrotum.     Within  the  scrotum,  which  is  a  pouch-like  process  of  integument,  are  the 

1  In  1951,  T>r.  J.  C.  Daltim  published  an  essaj  on  tiie  **  Corpus  Lntenm  of  Menstruation  and  PreiBrnancy,'^  Ic  which 
be  pointed  out  very  aoeoratelj  the  diflTerent  points  of  distinction  between  what  bad  been  Icnown  as  the  fklse  and  the 
true  corpora  lutea.  These  obserratloDS  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  in  detail,  as  the  results  were  almost  identical  with 
those  obtained  by  Coete ;  but  they  are  peculiarly  interesting,  not  only  from  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptiona,  bat  aa 
they  were  made  independently,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  publication  by  Coste  two  yean  belbre. 
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two  testicles,  with  their  coverings,  vessels,  nerves,  etc.  The  skin  of  the  scrotum  endoses 
both  testicles,  bat  is  marked  by  a  median  raphe.  Immediateljr  beneath  the  skin,  is  a 
loose,  reddish,  contractile  tissue,  called  the  dartos,  which  forms  two  distinct  sacs,  one 
enveloping  each  testicle,  the  inner  portion  of  these  sacs  fusing  in  the  median  line,  to  form 
the  septum.  Within  these  two  sacs,  the  coverings  of  each  testicle  are  distinct.  These 
organs  are,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  the  scrotum  by  the  spermatic  cords,  the  left  usually 
hanging  a  little  lower  than  the  right.  The  coverings  for  each  testicle,  in  addition  to 
those  just  mentioned,  are  the  intercolnmnar  fascia,  the  cremaster  muscle,  the  infundi- 
buliform  fascia,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  proper  fibrous  coat. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  a  shut  sac  of  serous  membrane,  covering  the  testicle  and  epi- 
didymis, and  reflected  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  testicle  to  the  wall  of  the  scrotum, 
lining  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  testicle  on  either  side,  and  also  extending  over  the 
spermatic  cord.  This  tunic  is  really  a  process  of  peritoneum,  which  has  become  shut  off 
from  the  general  lining  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  spermatic  cord  is  composed  of 
the  vas  deferens,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  with  the  various  coverings  already 
described,  which  expand  and  surround  the  testicle. 

Beneath  the  tunica  vaginalis,  are  the  testicles,  with  their  proper  fibrous  coat.  These 
organs  are  ovoid,  and  flattened  laterally  and  posteriorly.  **  They  are  from  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  long,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
border,  and  nearly  an  inch  from  side  to  side.  The  weight  of  each  varies  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  and  the  left  is  often  a  little  the  larger  of  the  two.^' 
(Quain.)  The  proper  flbrous  coat  is  everywhere  covered  by  the  closely  adherent  tunica 
va^nalis,  except  at  the  posterior  border,  where  the  vessels  enter  and  the  duct  passes 
out  At  the  outer  edge  of  this  border,  is  the  epididymis,  formed  of  convoluted  tubes,  pre- 
senting a  superior  enlargement,  called  the  globus  m^jor,  a  long  mass  running  the  length 
of  the  testicle,  called  the  body,  and  a  smaller  enlargement  inferiorly,  called  the  globus 
minor.  This,  too,  is  covered  with  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Between  the  membrane  cover- 
ing the  testicle  and  epididymis  and  the  layer  lining  the  scrotal  cavity,  is  a  small  quan- 
tity of  serum,  just  enough  to  moisten  the  serous  surfaces.  At  the  superior  portion 
of  the  testicle,  we  usually  flnd  one  or  more  smaU,  ovoid  bodies,  each  attached  to  the 
testicle  by  short,  constricted  processes,  which  are  called  the  hydatids  of  MorgagnL 
These  have  no  physiological  importance  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  foetal 
structures. 

The  proper  flbrous  coat  of  the  testicle  is  called  the  tunica  albuginea.  It  la  white, 
dense,  inelastic,  measures  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  simply  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  contained  structures.  Sections  of  the  testicle,  made  in  various  directions, 
show  an  inicomplete  vertical  process  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  called  the  corpus  Highmo- 
rianum,  or  the  mediastinum  testis.  This  is  wedge-shaped,  about  \  of  an  inch  wide  at 
its  superior  and  thickest  portion,  is  pierced  by  numerous  openings,  and  lodges  blood- 
vessels and  seminiferous  tubes.  From  the  mediastinum,  numerous  delicate,  radiating 
processes  of  connective  tissue  pass  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  dividing 
the  substance  of  the  testicle  into  imperfect  lobules,  which  lodge  the  seminiferous  tubes. 
The  number  of  these  lobules  has  been  estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and  ^y  to  two 
hundred.  Their  shape  is  pyramidal,  the  larger  extremities  presenting  toward  the  sur- 
face, and  the  pointed  extremities  situated  at  the  mediastinum. 

Lining  the  tunica  albuginea  and  following  the  mediastinum  and  the  processes  which 
penetrate  the  testicle,  is  a  tunic,  composed  of  blood-vessels  and  delicate  connective  tissue, 
called  the  tunica  vasculosa,  or  pia  mater  testis. 

Lodged  in  the  cavities  formed  by  the  trabeculsB  of  connective  tissue,  are  the  semi- 
niferous tubes,  in  which  the  male  elements  of  generation  are  developed.  These  tubes 
exist  to  the  number  of  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  in  each  testicle  and  constitute 
almost  the  entire  substance  of  the  lobules.  The  larger  lobules  contain  five  or  six  tabes, 
the  lobules  of  medium  size,  three  or  four,  and  the  smallest  frequently  enclose  bat  a  single 
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abe  presents  a  convolated  mass,  which  can  frequently  bedisentaopled  ander 
water,  pftrticnhirlj  if  the  t*?8tidi?  be  macerated  for  several  njouths  in  water  with  a  little 
nitric  acid.  The  entire  length  of  the  tube,  when  tims  unravelled,  is  about  thirty  inohe.^, 
and  itn  diameter  is  from  jj-^  to  ^ J^  of  an  inch.     It  b^ina  by  from  two  to  seven  short, 

{  blind  extremities  and  sometimes  by  anastomosing  loops,    T)ie  ciecal  diverticuhi  are  found 

I  nsuaUj  in  the  external  half  of  the  tube,  and  their  lengtli  h  from  ^^  to  ^  of  an  inch.  The 
iinaatomoses  are  sometimes  between  the  tabes  of  different  lobules,  cKimetimes  between 

f  tubes  Id  the  same  lobule,  and  sometimes  between  ditlerent  points  in  the  same  tube>  As 
the  tubes  pans  toward  the  posterior  portion  of  the  testicle,  they  unite  into  about  twenty 
straight  canals,  called  the  vasa  recta,  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  disimeter,  which  penetrate 

'  the  mediastinnin  testis.     In  the  mediastinnm,  the  tubes  form  a  close  net-work^  called  tho 
rete  testis;    and,  at  tho  upper  portion  of  the  posterior  border,  they  pass  out  of  the 
testicle,  by  from  twelve  to  fifteen  opening*,  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  called  tho  vaaa  eifercntio. 
Having  parsed  out  of  the  testicle,  the 
entia  form  a  series  of  small,  con- 
which  together  constitute  tho 
rFo'bus  major,  or  head  of  the  epididymis. 
Each  of  these  tubes,  when  nn ravelled,  is 
from   six  to    eight   inches  long,  gradually 
increasing  in  diameter,  until  they  all  unite 
into  a  single,  convoluted  tube,  which  formii 
the  body  and  the  globus  minor  of  the  epi- 
didymis.    This  «iingle  tube  of  the  epididy- 
mis, when  unravelled,  is  about  twenty  feet 

\  in  length. 

The  walls  of  the  seiriiniferons  tubes  in 

i  the  testicle  itself  are  composed  of  connec- 
tive ttjisue,  a  basement- membrane,  and  a 
lining  of  granular,  nucleated  cells.  In  the 
reto  testis,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  tubes 
re  a  special  fibrous  coat  or  are  simple 
Bnels  in  the  fibrous  strncture.  They 
are  here  lined  with  pavement'epithelium. 
In  tlio  vasa  efierentia  and  the  epididymis, 
w©  have  a  fibrous  membrane,  with  longi- 
tudinal and  circular  fibres  of  involuntary 
muscular  tissue  and  a  lining  of  ciliated 
epitholium.  The  movement  t>f  the  cilia  is 
toward  the  vas  deferens.  In  the  lower 
])Ortic»n  of  the  epididymis^  the  cilia  are  ab- 
sent. The  tu!>ular  structures  of  the  testicle, 
the  epididytnis,  and  the  eofnmencement  of 
the  vas  deferens  are  shown  in  Fig.  282. 

At  the  lower  portion  of  the  epididymis,  cc»mmunicating  with  the  canal,  there  is 
usually  found  a  small  mass,  formed  of  a  convoluted  tube  of  variable  length,  called  the 
vas  aherrans  of  Haller.  (i.  Fig.  282.)  Tliis  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  its  function^ 
which  cannot  be  very  important,  is  unknown. 

Vft4  Df/ereng.^The  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle  extends  from  the  epididymis  to  the 
►  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  single  tube  which  forms  the 
body  and  globus  minor  of  the  epididymis.  It  is  s^imewhat  tortuous  near  its  origin  and 
becomes  larger  at  the  base  of  the  bladder,  just  before  it  is  joined  by  the  duct  of  the  semi- 
nal vesicle.  Near  its  point  of  junction  with  this  duct,  it  becomes  narrower.  Its  entire^ 
length  is  nearly  two  feet. 


Fm.  28li.:^7^ttUI§&ltid  epidiffymh  nf  iht  Human  tub- 

O,  tentlelo  ;  ft.  A  'a  b.  lohuJew  «  i  *%  <;  vnsA  r«c- 

of  tli«  icri^bu*  ^  ■•■  ''f  '»:   c/,  ff,  "pi- 

bmorbcn  of  i  "r  tt-stiele  au4 

-•'■''I'-'vimU     ,. , ...   .Lir  artery  U|H)» 

r.  tir-t4<r«'ti|iAl  ortfry  ;  jk  (iniL»toiucMilA  of 
I  witjj  the  ip«?rmatic  urt-ery. 
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seminal  flaid,  as  their  contents  often  present  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sperm atozoids. 
Althongh  the  mncoos  membrane  of  the  vesicles  seems  to  produce  an  independent  secre- 
tion, the  presence  of  glands  has  not  been  demonstrated.  The  fact  that  the  fluid  capable 
of  fecundating  the  ovum  is  produced  only  by  the  testicles,  that  the  spermatozoids  are 
the  true  fecundating  elements  of  the  male,  and  that  these  are  developed  in  the  testicles, 
shows  that  the  spermatozoids  found  in  the  seminal  vesicles  pass  into  their  cavity  from  the 
vasa  deferontia. 

The  ejaculatory  ducts  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vasa  deferentia  with  the  ducts 
of  the  vesiculfls  seminales  on  either  side  and  open  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 
Except  that  their  coats  are  much  thinner,  they  have  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the 
vasa  deferentia. 

ProBtate. — Surrounding  the  inner  extremity  of  the  urethra,  including  what  is  known 
as  its  prostatic  portion,  is  the  prostate  gland  or  body.  This  organ,  except  as  it  secretes 
a  fluid  which  forms  a  part  of  the  ejaculated  semen,  has  chiefly  a  surgical  interest,  so  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  minutely  its  form  and  relations.  It  is  enveloped  in  an 
exceedingly  dense,  flbrous  coat,  contains  numeroos  glandular  structures  opening  into  the 
urethra,  and  presents  a  great  number  of  non-striated,  with  a  few  striated  muscular  fibres, 
some  just  beneath  the  fibrous  coat  and  others  penetrating  its  substance  and  surrounding 
the  glands. 

The  glands  of  the  prostate  are  most  distinct  at  that  portion  which  lies  behind  the 
urethra.  In  the  posterior  portion  of  this  canal,  are  found  about  twenty  openings,  which 
lead  to  tubes  ramifying  in  the  glandular  substance.  These  tubes  are  formed  of  a  struct- 
ureless membrane,  branching  as  it  penetrates  the  gland.  They  present  hemispherical 
diverticula  in  their  course,  and  terminate  in  dilated  extremities,  which  are  looped  and 
coiled.  In  the  deeper  portions  of  the  tubes,  the  epithelium  is  columnar  or  cubical,  becom- 
ing tesselated  near  their  openings,  and  sometimes  laminated. 

The  prostatic  fluid  is  probably  secreted  only  at  the  moment  of  ejaculation.  Its  char- 
acters will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  the  seminal  fluid ;  but  we  may  here  note 
tliat  it  has  been  thou^rht  by  Kraus,  that  the  prostatic  fluid  has  the  important  function  of 
maintaining  the  vitality  of  the  spermatozoids.  "  The  spermatozoa,  in  the  absence  of  the 
prostatic  fluid,  cannot  live. in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  of  mammalia;  but 
with  its  aid  they  may  live  for  a  long  time  in  the  uterine  mucus,  often  more  than  thirty- 
six  hours." 

Glands  of  the  Urethra. — In  front  of  the  prostate,  opening  into  the  balbous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  are  two  small  racemose  glands,  called  the  glands  of  M6ry  or  of  Cowper. 
These  have  each  a  single  excretory  duct,  are  lined  throughout  with  cylindrical  epithe- 
lium, and  secrete  a  viscid,  mucus-like  fluid,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  ejaculated  semen. 
Sometimes  there  exists  only  a  sin^rle  gland,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  both  are 
absent.     Their  function  is  probably  not  very  important. 

The  glands  of  Littre,  found  throughout  the  entire  urethra  and  most  abundant  on  its 
anterior  surface,  are  simple  racemose  glands,  extending  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
into  tlie  muscular  structure,  presenting  hero  four  or  five  acini.  As  these  acini  are 
surrounded  by  muscular  fibres,  we  can  readily  understand  how  their  secretion  may  be 
pressed  out  during  erection  of  the  penis.  They  are  lined  throughout  with  columnar 
or  conoidal  epithelium,  and  secrete  a  clear  and  somewhat  viscid  mucus,  which  is  mixed 
with  the  ejaculated  semen. 

Male  Elements  of  Generatioti. 

The  ejaculated  seminal  fluid  contains  the  male  elements  of  generation ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  complex  fluid  known  as  the  semen  is  composed  of  anatomical 
elements  developed  in  the  testicle  itself,  mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the  vasa  deferentia. 
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of  the  veBioulffs  aeminalos^  of  the  glands  of  the  prostate^  antl  of  t!io  glands  of  the  urethr 
As  we  shall  see  when  wo  come  to  discuss  the  mechanism  of  fecundation  of  the  ovum,  i\u 
BI><;rmatozojda  aro  th^  Cvsacnt'ml  male  elements,  and  these  ar©  produced  in  the  substanc 
of  the  testicle,  hv  a  process  analogons  to  that  of  the  development  of  other  true  anatomfr 
cal  elements,  and  not  by  the  mechanism  with  which  wo  are  familiar  in  aecretiog  giAods^ 
The  testicJes  cannot  he  regarded  strictly  as  glandular  organs.  Thejr  ore  analogous  to  the 
ovaries,  and  thej  are  the  only  organs  in  which  spermatozolds  can  he  developed,  a»  tlj© 
ovaries  are  the  only  organs  in  which  the  ovnui  can  he  formed.  If  the  testicles  be  abeenli 
the  power  of  fecundation  ia  lost,  none  of  the  flaida  secreted  hy  the  accessory  orj 
generation  heing  able  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  trne  fecundating  elements^ 

In  the  healthy  male,  at  tlie  climax  of  anuniial  venerenl  orgasm,  from  half  a  i 
to  a  drachm  uf  seminal  lluid  h  ejaculated  witli  considerable  force  from  the  urethra^  bfi 
involuntary  muscular  spaam,  This  tiuid  h  slightly  mucilaginous,  grayish  or  whitlshtl 
streaked  with  lines  more  or  lead  opaque,  and  it  evidently  contains  various  kinds  of  inueoa. 
It  has  a  faint  and  peculiar  odor,  »ui  gcnerU^  which  is  ohserved  only  In  the  ejaculated 
fluid  and  not  in  any  of  its  cunstituenta  examined  separately.  It  is  a  little  heavier  tlian 
water  and  does  not  mix  witli  it  or  dissolve.  After  ejaculation,  it  hecomefi  jelly-like  ood 
dries  into  a  peculiar,  hard  mass,  whicli  may  be  softened  by  the  application  of  appropriate 
litiuids.  The  liquid  is  not  coagtilattMl  by  lieat  and  does  not  contain  albumen.  Its  reae- 
tiun  is  faintly  alkaime.  It  contains,  in  the  human  sulject,  from  100  to  120  parta  of  Bcdid 
matter  per  1,000.  , 

The  cheuiioal  constitution  c^f  the  semen  has  not  been  very  thoroughly  inreatlgafed 
and  does  not  present  the  same  physiological  interest  as  its  anatomical  cbaraclera.  Aside 
from  the  anatomical  elements  derived  frum  the  testicles  and  the  genital  poasagca^  it  |*fe- 
sents  aa  organic  principle  (sperniatine)  wliich  hai*  nearly  the  same  cbemical  Qbaraciera  aa 
ordinary  mucosine.  It  also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphatea^  particularJj 
the  phosphate  of  magnesia.  During  desiccation,  the  characteristic  crystak  of  this  salt 
usually  make  their  appearance  ;  and,  in  tlie  decomposed  fluid,  we  frequently  find  crystals 
of  the  triple  phosphates. 

The  composite  character  of  the  seniinal  fluid  will  be  better  nnderstoo<l  if  we  cxamioe 
briefly  the  pro]>ertic8  of  the  different  mucous  secretions  which  enter  into  its  compostiolL 

In  the  dilated  portion  of  the  vsl^  deferentia,  the  mucous  glands  secrete  a  fluid  whidi  ia 
the  first  that  is  added  to  the  spermatiizoids  as  they  come  from  the  teafcicles.  This  fluid  i* 
brownish  or  grayish.  It  contains  epithelium,  and  small,  rounded  granulations,  vbicli  are 
dark  and  strongly  refractive.  The  liquid  i  tsulf  ia  very  slightly  viscid.  In  the  vesicul®  j»emi- 
naloa,  there  ia  a  more  abundant  secretion  of  a  grayish  fluid,  with  epitliehum,  little  color- 
less concretions  of  nitrogenized  matter,  called  by  Robin,  sympexiona,  and  a  few  leQco<!yt«^ 
The  glandular  structures  of  the  pmstate  pnxluce  a  creamy  secretion,  which  contaios  ua- 
meroos  fine  granulations.  It  is  chiefJy  to  t!ie  admixture  of  this  fluid  that  the  semen  owet 
its  whitish  appearance.  Finally,  aa  the  acmeo  is  ejaculated,  it  receives  the  exceedingly 
viscid  secretion  of  the  glands  of  Cowper,  a  certain  amount  of  stringy  mncoa  from  the 
follicles  of  the  urethra,  with^  perhaps,  a  little  of  tbe  urethral  epithelium. 

Anatomically  considered,  the  seminal  fluid  contains  no  important  element*  exi^ept  tha 
spermatozoids,  the  various  secretions  we  have  mentioned  aerving  simply  a*  a  vt*hicl<  for 
the  introduction  of  tliose  bodies  into  the  generative  passagea  of  tbe  female.  Wo  i^liall 
therefore  ooDflider  unl  7  the  structure  of  tlie  spennatozoid%  their  movemcDta^  and  the  pro- 
cess of  their  development. 


Spermat&M0ids,—Jn  August,  1077,  a  German  sctud^tnl,  named  Yon  Hammoo.  diniov- 
ered  the  spermatozoids  in  the  human  ncmen,  hm\  eitVibiUn^  th^m  tr»  L^H^imcnhock,  wh*/ 
studied  them  as  clo*»ely  as  was  possible  witlj  the  i' 
time,  they  were  regarded  as  living  animal  rules;    ' 
as  peculiar  anatomical  elementa,  andoircil  witto^   mo^^mtrot*,  like  cUiated  «jpiiiHUaia. 
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These  elements  are  developed  within  the  seminiferous  tubes;  and  they  differ,  not  so  much 
in  their  mode  of  development,  as  in  their  form,  in  different  animals.  We  shall  describe, 
however,  only  the  spermatozoids  of  the  human  subject. 

If  we  examine  a  specimen  of  the  fluid  taken  from  the  vesicul®  seminales  of  an  adult 
who  has  died  suddenly,  or  the  ejaculated  semen,  we  find  that  it  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  various  accidental  or  unimportant  anatomical  elements  which  we  have  mentioned,' 
innumerable  bodies,  resembling  animalcules,  which  present  a  flattened,  conoidal  head  and 
a  long,  tapering,  filamentous  tail.  The  caudate  appendage  is  in  active  motion,  and  the 
spermatozoids  move  about  the  field  of  view  with  considerable  rapidity  and  force,  pushing 
aside  little  corpuscles  or  granules  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  an  indication  of  the  vitality  of  the  spermatozoids,  which  are  not  thought  to  be  capable 
of  fecundating  the  ovum  after  their  movements 
have  ceased.  Under  fkvorable  conditions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  generative  poaaages  of  the  fe- 
male, the  movements  continue  for  days;  and 
this  fact  is  important,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, in  its  bearing  upon  the  limits  of  the  time 
of  fecundation. 

Microscopical  examination  does  not  reveal 
any  very  distinct  ttmcture  in  the  substance 
of  the  spermatozoids.  Tlie  head  is  about 
7^  of  an  inch  long,  ^^  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  rrlinr  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  tail 
is  about  j^  of  an  inch  in  length.  La  Yallette 
St.  George  has  found,  in  man  and  many  of  the 
inferior  animals,  the  **  intermediate  segment '' 
described  first  by  Schwetgger-Seidel,  though 
he  does  not  agree  with  Schweigger-Seidel  that    ^°-  ^''^""'JlZ^SSTa^^!^^  ^ 

this  portion  is  motionlesa.    The  length  of  the 

intermediate  segment  ia  about  j^  of  an  inch.  It  is  osnally  described  as  the  beginning 
of  the  tail ;  and  the  only  difference  between  this  and  other  portions  is  that  it  is  a  little 
thicker. 

Water  speedily  arrests  the  movements  of  the  spermatozoids,  which  may  be  restored 
by  the  addition  of  dense  saline  and  other  solutions.  All  of  the  alkaline  animal  fluids  of 
moderate  viscidity  favor  the  movements,  while  the  action  of  acid  or  of  very  dilute  solu- 
tions is  unfavorable.  The  movements  are  suspended  by  extreme  cold,  but  they  return 
when  the  ordinary  temperature  is  restored. 

Before  the  age  of  puberty,  the  seminiferous  tubes  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  adult, 
and  they  contain  small,  transparent  cells,  which,  in  their  form  and  arrangement,  resemble 
epithelium.  As  puberty  approaches,  however,  the  tubes  become  larger,  and  the  cell-con- 
tents increase  in  size.  At  this  time,  there  seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  cells ;  an  epithelium, 
in  the  form  of  irregularly-shaped  cells,  lining  the  tubes,  and  rounded  cells,  containing  one 
or  more  nuclei,  some  of  the  cells  appearing  to  be  in  process  of  segmentation.  Many  of 
the  cells  lining  the  tubes  present  a  rounded  portion,  with  a  large,  clear  nucleus  applied  to 
the  tube-wall,  each  with  a  caudate  prolongation  projecting  into  the  tube.  Sometimes 
the  projections  from  the  different  cells  anastomose  with  each  other,  forming  a  kind  of  net- 
work. In  the  central  portions  of  the  tubes  of  the  adult,  are  rounded  vesicles,  from  j^  to 
y|^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  containing  from  two  to  twenty  transparent  nuclei  meas- 
uring from  j-^jp^  to  frhrs  of  an  inch.  In  these,  which  are  called  the  seminal  cells,  amoe- 
boid movements  have  been  observed.  The  large  vesicles  with  multiple  nuclei  are  the  seat 
of  development  of  the  spermatozoids.  The  nuclei  of  the  vesicles  appear  to  be  tran<u 
formed  into  the  heads  of  the  spermatozoids,  and  the  filamentous  appendages,  which  are 
seen  in  the  vesicles  in  various  stages  of  formation,  are  developed  gradually.    It  often 
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occnrs  tl»at»  wlien  from  ten  to  twenty  spermatozoids  are  developed  in  u  suj^^il'  vf^ui^*  uit* 
heads  and  tails  t\re  arranged  regalurly^  aide  by  side ;  but,  when  only  two  or  three  ari?  ob- 
crved,  their  arrange iiieut  ia  irregahir*  The  vehicular  eDvelopes  finiUJy  disappi 
)eriautozuids  are  liberated ;  but  this  oocurs  only  in  the  reto  testis  and  in  thi^  i| 
In  the  cpididyinia  and  tbe  vasa  deferentio,  the  ^eituatozoids  are  XDOttouless^  thongh  tbey 
are  not  enduiiod  in  vesiclca,  apparently  from  the  density  of  the  substance  in  which  they 
are  embedded ;  fur  nioveoionts  are  sometimes  presented  when  tbo  contents  of  the  vatia 
deferentia  are  exanimed  with  tbe  addition  of  water  or  saline  solutions*  Once  in  tho 
vcdiculaj  seniinaleSj  or  after  ejaculatiun,  the  spermatozoids  are  invariably  in  active  motion. 


Fio.  'i^.—Derflopment  n/  th^  %/    r  ,   ^^  rrtV/^  in  tht  rah?>il.     (Li^ffools) 

Ot  fty  atpp-rmvA^kJUKls  :    A    srHTfririhr  iN'll  rofi  L-iifiilnL'^    [fiiiTi     i     nui'lfi.  tWO  of  wblcb  contain  eocb  a  hcAd  of  IV  fipmnftlf 

di^ '  IV  cells,  each  one  |>rt»vid<*d  writh  u  tjiicltfii?  from  which  tm 

6{i  IK  C4»«Ii  with  imc  Duei«u»;  0,  spcrautJc  cell  CQDtAint&i^  4 

aticuL^..i\  .,,-     .i„^__ — ^„   -,  .u„.i — _,  _.. — L  _-jidi. 

The  senieDf  thns  developed  and  tniired  witli  the  rarious  secretions  before  mentioned,  b 
fonnd  during  adult  life  and  even  at  an  advanced  age  ;  and,  under  physiological  condi* 
tiona,  it  contains  innumerahle  spermatozoida  in  active  movement.  But  if  sexual  inter- 
course be  frequently  repeated  at  short  intervals,  the  Maculated  fluid  becomes  more  and 
more  transparent,  homogeTieoiis,  and  scanty,  and  it  may  consist  of  a  small  amount  of  seen 
tion  from  the  vesicolffi  seminales  and  the  glands  ojiening  into  the  urethra,  without  sper 
matoEoids,  and  conset^uentlj  deprived  of  t^cundating  properties. 

In  old  men,  the  eeminal  vesicles  may  not  contain  spermatozoids ;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  even  in  very  advanced  life.  Instances  are  constantly  occnrrlng  of  wien  who 
have  children  in  their  old  age,  in  which  the  paternity  of  the  offspring  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  Duplay,  in  1852,  examined  the  semen  of  a  number  of  old  men,  and  fonnd^  hi 
about  half  the  number,  sperraatozoids,  normal  in  appearance  and  quantity,  though,  in 
some,  the  vesicul©  seminales  contained  either  none  or  very  few*  Some  of  the  individu- 
als in  whom  the  spermatozoida  were  normal  were  between  seventy -three  and  eighty -two 
years  of  age.  More  recently,  M.  A.  Dieu  has  investigated  the  same  question*  In  h\i_ 
concliimons,  adding  to  his  owe  observations  the  fifty-one  cases  noted  by  Dnplay,  he  givi 
the  following  results,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  old  men  t 

"26  aexagenariane  gave  a  proportion,  still  presenting  s|>ermato2oids,  of  68*5  per  100. 
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*^76  septaagenarians  gave  a  proportion,  atill  presenting  spermatozoids,  of  69*5  per 
100. 

"51  octogenarians  gave  a  proportion,  still  presenting  spennatozoids,  of  48  per  100. 

"  4,  having  passed  the  age  of  ninety  years,  gave  entirely  negative  results.^* 

The  oldest  man,  in  the  cases  reported  by  Duplay,  was  eighty-two,  and,  in  those 
noted  by  Diea,  eighty-six  years,  which  latter  Dien  fixes  as  the  limit,  not  having  observed 
spermatozoids  after  that  age.  The  observations  were  made  by  examining  the  contents  of 
the  generative  passages  twenty-fonr  hoars  after  death.  Some  of  the  subjects  died  of 
acQte,  and  others,  of  chronic  diseases ;  but  the  mode  of  death  did  not  present  any  differ- 
ences in  the  cases  classed  with  reference  to  t!)o  presence  of  spermatozoids.  As  a  result 
of  his  own  and  other  investigations,  Dieu  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power  of 
fecundation  in  the  male  often  persists  for  a  considerable  time  after  copulation  has  become 
impossible  simply  from  incapacity  for  erection  of  the  penis. 
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Coitus. 

As  far  as  the  male  is  concerned,  coitus  is  rendered  possible  by  erection  of  the  penis. 
This  may  occur  before  puberty,  but,  at  tljis  time,  intercourse  cannot  be  fruitful.  As  we 
have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  coitus  may  be  impossible  in  old  age,  from  iibsence  of  the 
power  of  erection ;  but  spermatozoids  may  still  exist  in  the  vesiculsB  seminales,  and 
fecundation  roi^ht  occur,  if  the  seminal  fluid  could  be  discharged  into  the  generative  pas- 
sages of  the  female.  Coitus  may  take  place  in  the  female  before  the  age  of  puberty  or 
after  the  final  cessation  of  the  menses,  but.  intercourse  cannot  then  be  fruitful.  Tliere 
ore  sufficiently  numerous  examples  of  conception  following  what  would  be  called  imper- 
fect intercourse,  as  in  cases  of  unruptured  hymen,  defonuities  of  the  male  organs,  etc., 
to  show  that  the  actual  penetration  of  the  male  organ  is  not  essential,  and  that  fecunda- 
tion may  occur,  provided  the  seminal  fluid  find  its  way  into  even  the  lower  part  of  the 
vagina.  Conception  has  also  followed  intercourse,  when  the  female  has  been  insensible 
or  entirely  passive ;  but  we  shall  consider  only  the  physiology  of  complete  and  normal 
intercourse,  when  both  the  male  and  female  participate,  more  or  less,  in  the  sexual  act. 
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Action  of  the  Male, — ^The  act  of  sexual  intercourse  is  preceded^  in  the  male,  by  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  excitement,  the  most  important  manifestation  of  which  is 
erection  and  rigidity  of  the  penis.  Tijis  is  largely  controlled  by  the  nervous  system.  It 
may  be  due  to  distention  of  the  yesiculsa  seminales,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  tubes  of  the 
testicle  and  epididymis  after  prolonged  continence,  to  the  imagination,  or  to  the  presence 
or  thougbt  of  a  female  exciting  desire.  The  excitement  may,  also,  be  arrested  bj  a  sud- 
den feeling  of  disgust,  modesty,  or  fear ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  erethism 
is  so  intense  that  the  male  organ  becomes  flaccid  without  ejaculation.  An  occurrence  of 
this  kind  frequently  occasions  such  an  amount  of  mortification  and  apprehension  for  the 
future,  that,  from  the  mere  dread  of  a  similar  accident,  there  is  frequently  an  incapacity 
for  intercourse  when,  in  all  other  respects,  the  conditions  are  absolutely  normal.  Physi- 
cians have  frequent  occasion  to  observe  this,  especially  in  the  newly-married,  who  are 
often  afflicted  with  the  fear  of  permanent  sexual  incapacity  and  seek  professional  advice. 
This  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  sexual  organs,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  diseased  conditions. 

Unlike  certain  of  the  lower  animals,  the  human  subject  presents  no  distinct  perio- 
dicity in  the  development  of  the  spermatozoids ;  but,  in  reiterated  connection,  excite- 
ment and  an  orgasm  may  occur  when  the  ejaculated  fluid  has  no  fecundating  properties. 
Such  frequently-repeated  sexual  acts  are  abnormal ;  but,  from  a  purely  physiological 
point  of  view,  prolonged  continence  is  equally  unnatural  and  may  react  unfavorably  on 
the  nervous  system.  No  absolute  or  even  approximative  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  re- 
gard to  the  frequency  with  which  intercourse  may  take  place  within  physiological  limits. 
We  may  assume  that  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  first,  when  intercourse  is  confined 
within  the  limits  of  legitimacy,  after  the  unusual  excitement  of  novelty  has  passed; 
second,  when  both  the  male  and  female  are  in  ])erfect  health,  and  no  undue  degree  of 
lassitude  follows  coitus,  after  a  proper  period  of  repose ;  third,  when  there  is  no  marked 
diminution  of  sexual  desire,  except  that  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  age ;  fourth, 
when  pregnancy  occurs  at  proper  intervals,  progresses  normally,  and  is  followed  by  the 
normal  period  of  lactation ;  fifth,  when  menstruation  is  regular,  and  when  there  is  a 
period,  usually  after  the  cessation  of  the  flow,  during  which  there  is  unusual  sexual  ex- 
citement, responded  to  by  the  male,  and  disappearing  after  the  sexual  desires  have  been 
satisfied.  It  may  be  somewhat  rare  to  find  these  conditions  fulfilled  in  oil  respects,  as  so 
few  men  and  women  in  civilized  life  are  absolutely  normal  during  adult  age,  and  as  the 
sources  of  unnatural  sexual  excitement  are  so  numerous ;  but  they  approximatively  rep- 
resent the  physiological  performance  of  the  generative  functions  in  both  sexes.  It  is  true 
that  the  female  can  frequently  endure  sexual  excesses  better  than  the  male,  because  she 
is  more  passive,  and  may  often  not  participate  in  the  venereal  excitement ;  but,  if  we 
assume  that  intercourse  is  physiologically  confined  within  the  limits  fixed  by  social  laws, 
the  same  rules  as  regards  frequency  of  the  sexual  act  should  apply  to  both.  It  is  certain 
that  intercourse  is  not  normal  in  the  female  during  menstruation  or  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  of  utero-gestation  ;  and,  at  these  times,  it  is  physiological  that  the  male 
should  be  continent.  Taking  our  view  chiefly  from  what  appear  to  be  the  sexual  require- 
ments of  the  female,  intercourse  most  properly  tiikcs  place  at  the  time  following  the  men- 
strual flow,  when  there  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  sexual  excitement,  and  this  should 
not  be  immediately  repeated,  though  it  may  be  physiological  after  a  few  days.  As  sexual 
excitement  is  gratified  and  diminishes,  intercourse,  as  far  as  the  desires  of  the  female  are 
concerned,  is  suspended,  and  it  does  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent  during  pregnancy. 
This  seems  to  correspond  with  the  normal  progress  of  the  generative  functions,  as  we 
have  traced  it  in  the  female.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  subject  of  great  delicacy  and 
one  that  is  with  difficulty  brought  to  the  requirements  of  rigid  scientific  inquiry ;  still 
it  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  a  full  account  of  the  physiology  of  generation,  and  it  is  a 
question  often  presented  to  the  practical  physician. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  considered  fully  the  mechanism  of  erection,  but  little  re- 
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mains  to  be  said  opon  this  sabjeot  after  our  discussion,  in  connection  with  the  circulatory 
system,  of  the  general  structure  of  erectile  tissues.  The  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies 
of  the  penis  are  usually  taken  as  the  type  of  erectile  organs.  In  these  parts,  the  arteries 
are  large,  contorted,  provided  with  unusually  thick  muscular  coats,  and  connected  with 
the  veins  by  vessels  considerably  larger  than  the  true  capillaries.  They  are  supported 
by  a  strong  fibrous  net-work  of  trabecule  which  contains  non-striated  muscular  fibres ; 
so  that,  when  the  blood-vessels  are  completely  filled,  the  organ  becomes  enlarged  and 
hardened  and  can  penetrate  the  vagina.  Researches  upon  the  nerves  of  erection  show  con- 
clusively that  the  vessels  of  erectile  tissues  are  distended  by  an  enlargement  of  tLo 
arterioles  of  supply,  and  that  there  is  not  simply  a  stasis  of  blood  produced  by  constric- 
tion of  the  veins,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  short  time,  during  the  period  of  most  intense 
venereal  excitement  In  experiments  upon  dogs,  Eckhard  discovered  a  nerve  derived 
from  the  sacral  plexus,  stimulation  of  which  produced  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  penis,  attended  with  all  the  phenomena  of  erection.  This  nerve  arises  by 
two  roots  at  the  sacral  plexus,  from  the  first  to  the  third  sacral  nerves.  In  the  experi- 
ments referred  to,  by  a  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  venous  blood  coming  from  the 
penis  before  and  during  the  stimulation  of  the  nerve,  Eckhard  found  a  great  increase 
during  erection.  It  is  probable  that,  in  addition  to  the  arterial  dilatation,  when  the  penis 
attains  its  maximum  of  rigidity,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  obstruction  to  the  outflow 
of  blood,  by  compression  of  the  veins,  and  that  the  rigidity  is  increased  by  contraction 
of  the  trabecular  muscular  fibres  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

During  erection,  the  penis  becomes  exquisitely  sensitive,  especially  at  the  glans ;  and  the 
introduction  of  the  organ  into  the  vagina,  pressure  by  the  constrictor  muscle,  and  friction, 
increase  this  sensibility,  until  the  venereal  orgasm  occurs.  At  this  time,  there  is  a  pecul- 
iar and  indefinable  sen.<iation,  almost  immediately  followed  by  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  vesiculflo  seminales  and  the  ejaculatory  muscles,  and,  at  the  climax  of  the  orgasm,  the 
semen  is  forcibly  discharged  from  the  urethra.  This  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  lassitude, 
a  general  sense  of  fatigue  of  the  generative  organs,  flaccidity  of  the  penis,  and  it  is  some 
time  before  the  venereal  appetite  can  be  again  excited.  Although  this  is  the  physiolo- 
gical mechanism  of  a  seminal  discharge,  friction  of  the  parts  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
as  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  orgasm,  during  sleep,  which  is  liable  to  take  place  in 
healthy  men  after  prolonged  continence. 

After  the  seminal  fluid  has  been  ejaculated  during  intercourse,  the  generative  act,  as 
far  as  the  male  is  concerned,  is  accomplished.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  study  the  action 
of  the  female  and  the  process  by  which  the  spermatozoids  are  brought  in  contact  with 
the  ovum. 

Action  of  the  Female. — ^If  we  can  credit  the  statements  made  to  physicians  in  their 
professional  intercourse^and  we  have  few  other  reliable  sources  of  information — there 
are  some  females,  in  whom  the  generative  function  is  performed,  even  to  the  extent  of 
bearing  children,  who  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  a  true  venereal  orgasm ;  but  there 
are  others  who  ex]>erience  an  orgasm  fnlly  as  intense  as  that  which  accompanies  ^acula- 
tion  in  the  male.  There  is,  therefore,  the  important  diflerence  in  the  sexes,  that  prelimi- 
nary excitement  and  an  orgasm  are  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  generative  act 
in  the  male,  but  are  not  essential  in  the  female.  Still,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  but 
that  venereal  excitement  in  the  female  facilitates  conception,  other  conditions  being 
favorable. 

The  first  intercourse  in  the  female  is  usually  more  or  less  painful,  on  account  of  rup- 
ture of  the  hymen,  and  the  external  organs  are  unduly  sensitive  until  the  parts  are 
healed.  After  this,  if  there  be  a  preliminary  excitement,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
erection  of  the  clitoris  (which  corresponds  to  the  penis)  and  of  the  erectile  bulbs  situated 
at  the  vaginal  orifice.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  secretions  about  these  parts,  and 
there  may  be  an  ejaculation  from  two  glands  opening  near  the  labia  minora,  called  the 
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glands  of  Dartliolinas,  which  correspond  to  the  glands  of  Co^rper  in  the  raale.  How  (kr  l 
ioternul  erectile  parta  participatti  at  this  time^  it  is  dilficQlt  to  determine.  By  tho  fncttail* 
against  the  ditoria — which,  at  its  masiiiium  of  er<eetion,  is  directed  toward  the  ajtis  of  tli# 
vagina — against  the  vaginal  vvallai,  and  prohably,  alsn,  hy  tho  contact  of  the  glans  peim 
with  the  neck  of  the  uterui^,  the  exeitament  of  the  female  inoreaaea^  tho  rem&U  of  Ul% 
vagina  beconie  tiiririil,  the  geerotion  of  mucus  by  tlie  external  organa  beoomes  abnnidanl;, 
and  this  finally  culmiuateB  in  an  orgasm,  similar  to  that  experienced  by  tho  male,  with  a 
farther  inereaso  in  tho  secretion  of  the  glands  at  the  vaginal  orifice.  As  we  have  atated 
in  our  account  of  the  discharge  of  the  ovum  from  the  Graafian  follicle,  this  cong^e^timi 
and  excitement  may  hasten  the  rupture  of  a  ripe  fuliicle  in  the  human  female,  as  it  un* 
douhtedly  dues  in  many  of  the  lower  animal*^ ;  but  foUieles  certainly  rupture  ind*?|xfD* 
deiitly  of  coitus.  There  ia  a  certain  degree  of  Ja^j^situde  in  the  female  following  aexual 
intercourse,  but  this  is  usually  not  so  marked  or  so  prolouge^l  as  in  the  male. 

The  most  important  physiological  point  in  tins  connection  ia  with  regard  to  the  jirob- 
able  action  of  the  internal  organa  of  the  female  during  sexual  exdteraent.  We  have  i 
ready  studied  what  has  been  described  as  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  utcrtis  and  ovaria 
Whether  this  be  or  be  not  a  true  erectile  tissue,  seems  to  he  rather  a  qnestion  of  definl^ 
tion.  The  blood-vessels  certainly  have  an  erectile  arrartgement ;  still,  they  ar<*  not 
encloaed  by  those  distinct,  fibrous  trabcjcvda)  which  are  obflerved  in  the  penis.  In  the 
body  of  the  uterus  and  in  the  ovaneM,  the  idea  of  erection  during  sexual  excitement 
rests  mm}>ly  upon  anatomical  descriptions  and  artificial  distention  of  the  vesscla  uftet 
death,  and  tho  parts  cannot  be  investigated  during  life ;  but  it  is  different  with  the  neok 
of  the  uterus,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on;  and,  upon  this  point>  we  may  refer  to  a  very 
remarkable  paper,  by  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Beck  (St.  LouU  Medhal  and  Surtfiml  Jaumat^  1872)'i 
which  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  a  somewhat  similar  observfttion  was  made  b? 
Litzmann,  in  1846,  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  observationa  by  I>r.  Deck, 
but,  when  we  consider  that  it  has  been  positively  denu>nstrated  that  apemiatoscoida  find 
their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  ovaries,  we  can  appreciate  the  iniportanoe  of  obaervvtioiia 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  internal  organs  during  coitus, 

Angiist  11,  1872,  Dr.  Beck  was  called  to  see  a  lady,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  of  ner- 
vous temperument,  blonde,  married  eight  yearn,  with  one  child,  a  §on,  living  and  iereii 
yeara  old.  She  had  an  abortion  six  years  before,  and  has  suffered  from  symptoms  iniH- 
cntlng  uterine  diseajie  ever  since*  She  commenced  to  menstruate  at  the  age  of  fou 
Examination  with  the  finger  showed  that  tho  os  nteri  was  ju^t  inside  tlje  vnlrm, 
Me  In  tosh's  stem-pessary  was  introduced.  The  rest  of  the  history,  aa  tlid  abdemSknl 
so  remarkable,  we  quote  in  full : 

*^ Calling  at  the  residence  of  the  patient  next  day,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  tbt 
uterine  supporter,  I  made  an  examination  by  the  toach,  and  upon  introducing  jnj  %Dpf 
between  the  pubio  arch  and  the  anterior  lip  of  the  prolapsed  cervix,  I  waa  requested  ^y 
her  to  be  very  careful  in  manipulating  those  parts,  as  she  was  very  prone,  bj  reaaon  of 
her  passionate  nature,  to  fiave  the  sexual  orgasm  produced  by  a  very  slight  contact  of  the 
finder.  Indeed,  she  stated  that  this  had  more  than  once  occurred  to  her,  when  maldflf 
digitjil  investigation  of  herself.  Here  then  was  an  opportunity  never  before  olKurediflif 
one  to  my  knowledge,  and  one  not  to  be  lost  on  any  consideration.  Carefully  wi:fmnik§ 
the  Tulvre  with  my  left  hand,  so  that  the  oa  uteri  was  brought  clearly  into  view  tea 
strong  light,  I  swept  the  right  forefinger  across  the  oerrix  twice  or  three  tiBie^  mhm 
aljnost  immediately  the  orgasm  occurred,  and  the  following  is  what  was  pireeaoteJ  lo  ay 
view : 

**  Tho  OS  and  oenrix  uteri  had  l^een  firm,  hard,  and  generally  io  a  normal  cooditia^ 
with  the  OS  eloeed  so  as  not  to  admit  the  uterine  probe  without  di^cnlty;  boi  hsmiJI* 
atcly  the  os  opened  to  the  extent  of  fnlly  an  inch,  made  fiv*  •  e«iite|cu^  drae* 

ing  the  external  os  into  the  cervix  each  time  powerfully,  oi  ^o>*  *tot  befonte 

quite  soft  to  the  touch*    All  these  phenomeaa  occurred  wuhia  Uiu  ^•aetltw^ifti 
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onds  time  certainly,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  as  before ;  the  os  had  closed,  the  cervix 
hardened,  and  the  relation  of  the  parts  had  become  as  before  the  orgasm. 

^^  Now  I  carefulljr  questioned  my  patient  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sensations  experienced 
by  her  at  the  period  of  excitement,  and  she  was  positive  that  they  were  the  same  in  quali- 
ty as  they  ever  were  during  coition,  even  before  the  occurrence  of  the  prolapse ;  but  ad- 
mits that  they  were  not  exactly  the  same  in  qtiantityy  believing  that  during  coition  the 
orgasm  had  liuted  longer^  although  not  at  all  or  in  any  respect  different  as  to  sensation. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  to  make  mention  of  the  intense  congestion  of  the  parts  during  the 
'  crisis,*  and  introduce  the  statement  here.*' 

Certainly,  the  description  we  have  just  quoted  is  sufficiently  graphic,  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids  into  the  uterus,  if  this  be  the  action  of  the  cervix 
during  an  orgasm,  seems  simple  enough;  but  it  cannot  explain  fecundation,  when  it 
occurs,  as  it  undoubtedly  may,  without  orgasm.  In  physiological  literature,  we  find  nu- 
merous allusions  to  a  suction  force  exerted  by  the  uterus  during  coitus,  but  this  is  most 
frequently  stated  as  of  possible  or  probable  occurrence,  without  being  sustained  by  any 
positive  observations.  Still,  as  early  as  1846,  we  find  a  direct  observation,  recorded  by 
Litzmann,  as  follows : 

"  I  myself  lately  had  the  opportunity,  in  an  internal  exploration  of  a  young  and  very 
erethistic  female,  of  observing  that  suddenly  the  uterus  assumed  a  more  perpendicular 
position,  was  drawn  more  deeply  into  the  pelvis,  the  lips  of  the  os  uteri  immediately 
became  separated,  the  os  became  rounded,  softer  and  accessible  to  the  finger,  and  imme^ 
diately  the  highest  sexual  excitement  was  betrayed  by  the  respiration  and  voice.'' 

In  considering  the  mechanism  of  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids  into  the  uterus,  it 
is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  secretions,  particularly  of  the  mucous  glands  at 
the  neck.  Most  writers  of  the  present  day  admit  that,  during  the  height  of  the  orgasm, 
there  is  an  ejaculation  from  the  uterus  of  a  small  amount  of  alkaline  mucus.  That  an 
erection  of  the  cervix,  followed  by  sudden  relaxation  and  opening  of  the  os,  may  occur, 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  muscular  action  in  the  uterus  sufficient 
to  project  this  fluid  forcibly,  as  the  semen  is  discharged  by  the  male.  Assuming  that  the 
views  just  stated  be  correct,  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  neck  may  be  erected  and 
hardened  during  the  orgasm,  extruding  an  alkaline  mucus,  that  the  semen  is  ejaculated 
forcibly  toward  the  uterus  and  becomes  mixed  with  the  mucus,  and  that  the  sudden 
relaxation  of  the  cervix  and  opening  of  the  os  may  exert  a  force  of  aspiration  and  thus 
draw  in  the  fecundating  elements.  Certaui  it  is  that  spermatozoids  may  be  found  in  the 
mucus  of  the  cervix  a  very  short  time  after  coitus.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  a  sexual  con- 
nection may  be  occasionally  even  more  intimate,  and  tliat  a  portion  of  the  glans  penis 
may  be  actually  embraced  by  the  dilated  cervix,  though  this  must  be  unusual.  This 
latter  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a  *^ continuous  canal"  during  intercourse  is  one  that 
was  advanced  by  many  of  the  older  writers. 

Quite  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  spermatozoids  are  imprisoned, 
as  it  were,  in  the  cervical  mucus  soon  after  ejaculation,  is  the  fact  that  vaginal  iiyections 
immediately  after  intercourse,  which  are  frequently  resorted  to  to  prevent  conception, 
often  fail  to  produce  the  desired  result,  even  when  they  are  so  thorough  as  to  wash  out 
the  vagina  completely. 

Wiiile  we  must  accept  as  probable  the  view  that  the  uterus  may  draw  into  the  neck 
an  alkaline  mucus  previously  ejaculated,  and  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  seminal  fluid, 
the  fact  that  conception  may  take  place  without  orgasm  on  the  part  of  the  female,  and 
even  without  complete  penetration  of  the  male  organ,  shows  that  the  action  we  have 
described  is  not  absolutely  essential,  and  that  the  semen  may  find  its  way  into  the  uterus 
in  some  other  way,  which  it  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  explain. 

Course  of  the  Spermatozoids  through  the  Female  Generative  Passages. — The  sperma- 
tozoids, once  within  the  cervix  uteri,  and  in  contact  with  the  alkaline  mucus,  which 
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increases  the  activitj  of  their  movemeDtSi  roaj  pass  through  tho  uteros,  mto  the  Fa 
piaii  tubes^  and  evou  tu  tlio  surfaco  of  the  ovaries.     Precisely  how  their  pastttgo  I 
etfeett'd,  it  is  impossible  ta  my.     We  can  attribute  it  only  to  the  moveoienti*  of  the  i 
luatozoidi)  theiusL4vL'8t  to  Ciipilliiry  action^  and  to  a  possible  peristaltic  action  of  the ! 
oular  structures,  and  must  acknowledge  that  these  pomts  have  as  yet  been  incapable  of 
positive  demonstration. 

In  a  very  intereBtiog  memoir  by  Lott,  which  cootains  numerous  obserratious  bearing 
upon  tlie  mechauism  of  conception^  tlie  experiments  upon  thu  behavior  of  the  gpenuato* 
under  the  mieroseope,  in  the  preaeDce  of  currents  observed  in  the  liquid  between  the  ti 
plates  of  glass,  develop  some  very  curious  points.  It  was  shown,  in  these  experiment^ 
that  motionless  spermatozoids  followed  the  currents  freely ;  tlmt,  when  the  current  In  wy 
part  of  the  tield  was  strouig:^  the  moving  spermatoznida  vvtfre  carried  along  with  it ;  but  thit, 
when  the  current  was  comparatively  feeble^  sperumtozoids  endowed  with  active  moveniento 
made  their  way,  as  it  wvtq,  against  it.  .  In  reflecting  upon  these  observationa,  it  hu 
seemed  to  us  that  they  offered  an  explanation^  to  a  certain  extent.,  of  the  pasaage  of  sprr- 
nirttozoids  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  toward  the  ovaries.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
ciliary  motion  in  the  Fallopian  tubtis,  in  which  the  direction  is  from  the  ovaries  ta«rard 
the  uterus,  would  produce  a  fcehle  current.  This  carrtnt  would  naturally  direct  ih* 
heads  of  the  spermatozoida  toward  the  interior,  provided  it  were  not  too  powerful,  ud 
the  movements  of  progression  would  therefore  be  from  without  iowanL  A  little  re6#<' 
tion  makes  it  evident  that,  with  a  feeble  current  in  tlie  Fallopian  tubes  from  within  olI^ 
wardj  the  sperraatozoids,  if  the  current  were  not  strong  enough  to  carry  them  with  il, 
couhl  only  progress  in  the  opposite  db-ection ;  but  this  cannot  cxxdain  the  pasMge  of  the 
spermatozoida  through  the  uterus  itself,  where,  according  to  the  best  authontirS|  thi 
eiliai'y  current  ia  from  without  inward. 

Aa  regards  the  human  female,  we  cannot  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  time  reqnired  fof 
the  passage  of  the  spermatozoids  to  the  ovaries  or  for  the  descent  of  the  ovum  into  ti» 
ntenis;  and  It  is  readily  understood  how  these  questions  are  almost  inca[»able  of  expefv 
mental  investigation.  We  know,  however,  that  spermatozoids  reach  the  ovaries^  aw) 
they  have  been  seen  in  motion  on  their  surface  seven  or  eight  days  after  connection. 

There  are  many  elements  of  uncertiiinty  in  all  investigations  as  to  the  usual  of  Uie 
normal  f^ituation  of  fecundation.     As  tlie  spennatozoids  are  found  in  movement  la  all 
parts  of  the  generative  passages,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  dnratioiieC 
Titality  of  the  ovum  after  its  discharge  ;  and  here  we  must  rely  exclusively  upcm  obli^ 
rations  made  on  the  inferior  animals.     Coste,  who  demonstrated  beyond  a  donbt 
fecundation  occurs  in  fowls  at  or   very  near  the  ovary,  recognized  folly  the  diffie 
attending  simihir  experiments  upon  mammals.     He  succeeded,  however,  in  two 
tions  upon  rabbits,  in  which  copulation  tnok  place  after  the  periotl  of  beat  and  e< 
ftfler  the  discharge  of  ova.     In  both  of  the^^e,  he  found  ova  at  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  comna  of  the  uterus,  a  position  w  hich  he  had  found  that  the  ora  reached  tow&fd  tlie 
end  of  the  third  day.     These  ova,  which  were  apparently  advaticed  id  decontposittaf 
presented  no  evidence  of  feeunrlation  and  were  enveloped  in  a  dense  zone  of  alhtnftfO 
which  they  iLid  received  from  the  Falhipian  tubes.     They  were  surrounded  by  spermft- 
tozoids  in  active  movement,  but  none  had  penetrated  the  adventitious  albnminoni  eof- 
ering.     From  these  observations,  the  conolosion  is  deduced  that  fecundation  ean  tadf 
lake  place  at  the  ovary  or  in  the  most  dilated  portion  of  the  Fallopian  tQb60^    Wliaa 
we  come  to  apply  thes^'  observations  to  the  human  subjecs  we  have*  in  ccuifirsiafioii  ot 
them,  only  the  abnormal  phenomenon  of  abdominal  pregnancy,  vhieh  outniiC  oectf 
unless  the  oTum  have  l»een  fecundated  at  t!ie  ovary,  afterward  falling  into  llie  abdnmlml 
cavity  instead  of  passing  to  the  uterus.    Still,  the  fact  that  cooeeptfoe  nay  fitUew  s 
single  intercourse  occurring  at  any  time  with  reference  to  the  meoatmal  pcfiod  tJi/(iw» 
a  doubt  upon  the  theory  that  fecundation  takes  place  only  at  or  scar  Iba  ovary;  amJ 
another  element  of  nneertainty  is  in  the  fact  tltal  we  do  not  know  posiliT^Jy  Ukat  ofilir 
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tion  takes  place  at  anj  definite  time  before,  during,  or  after  the  menstmal  period,  nor 
do  we  know  precisely  how  long  the  spermatozoids  maj  retain  their  vitality  in  the  female 
generative  passages. 

The  qaestion  of  the  duration  of  vitality  of  the  spermatozoids  after  their  passage  into  the 
uteros  has  an  important  bearing  npon  the  time  when  conception  is  most  liable  to  follow 
sexual  intercourse.  The  alkaline  mucus  of  the  internal  organs  actually  favors  their  move- 
ments ;  the  movements  are  not  arrested  by  contact  with  menstrual  blood ;  and,  indeed, 
when  the  spermatozoids  are  mixed  with  the  uterine  mucus,  they  simply  change  their 
medium,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  may  not  retain  their  vitality  as  well 
as  in  the  mucus  of  the  vesiculso  seminales.  We  cannot,  therefore,  fix  any  limit  to  the 
vitality  of  these  anatomical  elements  under  physiological  conditions ;  and  we  cannot  say 
positively  that  spermatozoids  may  not  remain  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  around  the 
ovary,  when  intercourse  has  taken  place  immediately  after  a  menstrual  period,  until  the 
ovulation  following.  There  is  an  idea,  based  upon  rather  general  and  indefinite  obser- 
vation, that  conception  is  most  liable  to  follow  an  intercourse  which  occurs  soon  after  a 
monthly  period  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  may  occur  at  any  time.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that,  during  the  unusual  sexual  excitement  which  the  female  generally  experiences  after 
a  period,  the  action  of  the  internal  organs  attending  and  following  coitus  presents  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  penetration  of  the  fecundating  elements,  and  this  may 
explain  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  conception  as  a  consequence  of  intercourse  at 
this  time. 

'Mechanism  of  Fecundation.— In  considering  the  intimate  mechanism  of  fecundation, 
we  may  begin  with  the  proposition  that  this  is  accomplished  by  an  actual  union  with  tlie 
substance  of  the  ovum  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  spermatozoids.  This  fact,  which 
has  long  since  been  positively  demonstrated  by  experiments,  affords  a  material  explana- 
tion of  hereditary  transmission,  not  only  of  maternal,  but  of  paternal  physical  and  mental 
qualities. 

There  are  many  questions  connected  with  hereditary  transmission,  which,  if  they 
were  susceptible  of  any  thing  approaching  a  positive  scientific  explanation,  would  be  of 
great  interest  and  might  appropriately  be  discussed  in  a  work  upon  physiology;  but, 
although  the  facts  of  hereditary  influence,  as  regards  the  inheritance  both  of  physiologi- 
cal and  morbid  attributes  and  tendencies,  the  influence  of  the  maternal  mind  upon  the 
development  of  the  fcetus,  the  effects  of  previous  pregnancies,  etc.,  cannot  be  doubted, 
their  consideration  would  involve  little  more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of  remarkable 
phenomena. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises,  and  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  authors,  relates  to  the  conditions  which  determine  the  sex  of 
the  offspring.  The  older  writers,  whose  exact  physiological  knowledge  was  compara- 
tively limited,  were  able  to  present  explanations  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  generation, 
which  were  more  or  less  satisfactory  in  their  day ;  but  many  of  these  have  been  contra- 
dicted by  more  recent  facts,  which  have  only  rendered  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  more 
obscure.  Iconoclasm  in  physiology  is  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  acquisition 
of  definite  knowledge  ;  and  too  often  the  exact  student  must  fail  to  substitute  any  thing 
to  supply  the  places  of  the  broken  images  of  antiquity.  This  is  illustrated  in  tlie  ques- 
tion of  the  determination  of  the  sex  of  offspring.  Statistics  show  clearly  enough  the 
proportions  between  male  and  female  births;  but  nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  the  way 
of  procreating  male  or  female  children  at  will.  According  to  Longet,  the  proportion  of 
male  to  female  births  is  about  104  to  106,  these  figures  presenting  certain  modifications 
under  varying  conditions  of  climate,  season,  nutrition,  etc.  It  has  been  shown,  by  very 
extensive  observations  upon  certain  of  the  inferior  animals,  that  the  preponderance  of  sex 
in  births  bears  a  certain  degree  of  relation  to  the  vigor  and  age  of  the  parents ;  and  that 
old  and  feeble  females  fecundated  by  young  and  vigorous  males  bring  forth  a  greater 
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number  of  males,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  no  exact  laws  of  this  kind  have  been  found  applica- 
ble to  the  human  subject.  The  idea  that  one  testicle  produces  males  and  the  other, 
females,  or  that  the  two  ovaries  have  distinct  functions  in  this  regard,  has  no  foundation 
in  fact ;  for  men  with  one  testicle,  or  females  with  a  single  ovary,  produce  ofTspring  of 
both  sexes. 

Two  ideas  with  regard  to  the  determination  of  sex  in  the  foetus  have  obtained  at  dif- 
ferent times.  One  of  these  is  that  the  sex  is  dependent  upon  nutritive  or  other  con- 
ditions subsequent  to  fecundation,  and  the  other,  that  the  sex  is  determined  at  the  time 
of  union  of  the  male  with  the  female  element.  Of  these  two  opinions,  the  weight  of 
evidence  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Aside  from  facts  in  comparative  physiol- 
ogy, it  is  pretty  certain  tliat  several  spermatozoids  are  necessary  for  the  fecundation  of 
a  single  ovum.  It  may  be  that,  when  just  enough  of  the  male  element  unites  with  the 
ovum  to  secure  fecundation,  or  when  it  might  be  said  that  the  female  element  predomi- 
nates, the  foetus  is  a  female,  and  when  a  greater  number  of  spermatozoids  unite  witli  the 
vitellus,  the  male  sex  is  determined.  Such  an  idea,  however,  is  purely  theoretical ;  and 
the  question  of  the  detericination  of  sex  presents  thus  far  hardly  the  sliadow  of  a  satis- 
factory explanation. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  mental  or  physi- 
cal peculiarities  to  offspring.  Sometimes  the  progeny  assumes  more  the  character  of  the 
male  than  of  the  female  parent,  and  sometimes  the  reverse  is  the  case,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  sex  of  the  child;  sometimes  there  appears  to  be  no  such  relation;  and 
occasionally  we  note  peculiarities  derived  apparently  from  grandparents.  This  is  true 
with  regard  to  pathological  as  well  as  physiological  peculiarities,  as  in  inherited  tenden- 
cies to  certain  diseases,  malformations,  etc. 

A  peculiar,  and  it  seems  to  be,  an  inexplicable  fact  is  that  previous  pregnancies  have 
an  influence  upon  offspring.  This  is  well  known  to  breeders  of  animals.  If  a  pure- 
blooded  mare  or  bitch  have  been  once  covered  by  an  inferior  male,  in  subsequent  fecun- 
dations the  young  are  apt  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the  first  male,  even  if  they  be 
afterward  bred  with  males  of  unimpeachable  pedigree.  What  the  mechanism  of  the 
influence  of  the  first  conception  is,  we  can  form  no  definite  idea ;  but  the  fact  is  incon- 
testable. The  same  influence  is  observed  in  the  human  subject.  A  woman  may  have, 
by  a  second  husband,  children  who  resemble  a  former  husband,  and  this  is  particularly 
well  marked  in  certain  instances  by  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes.  A  white  woman  who 
has  had  children  by  a  negro  may  subsequently  bear  children  to  a  white  man,  these  chil- 
dren presenting  some  of  the  unmistakable  peculiarities  of  the  negro  race. 

Superfecundation  of  course  does  not  come  in  the  category  of  influences  snch  as  we 
have  just  mentioned.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  observe  twins,  when  two  males  have  had 
access  to  the  female,  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other  in  their  physical  char- 
acter ;  a  fact  which  is  readily  explained  by  the  assumption  that  two  ova  have  been 
separately  fecundated.  This  view  is  entirely  sustained  by  observation  and  experiment. 
Cases  illustrating  this  point  are  numerous,  but  we  cite  one,  simply  to  add  to  the  number 
of  positive  observations. 

The  following  very  interesting  communication  was  received  in  January,  1869,  from 
Dr.  John  H.  Janeway,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  and  it  illustrates  superfecundation  in 
the  human  subject ;  or,  at  least,  that  was  the  view  taken  by  the  negro  father: 

"  Frances  Hunt,  a  freed  woman,  aged  thirty-five  years,  gave  birth  to  twins,  February 
4,  1867,  in  New  Kent  County,  Virginia.  One  of  these  twins  was  black,  the  other  was 
white.  Frances  is  a  mulatto.  The  black  child  is  much  darker  than  she  is.  Previous  to 
the  parturition,  she  had  given  birth  to  seven  children,  all  single  births.  She  was  living 
at  the  time  of  her  impregnation  in  the  family  of  a  white  man  as  house-servant^  sleeping 
with  a  black  man  at  night.  She  insists,  however,  that  she  never  had  carnal  intercourse 
with  a  white  man.  She  probably  does  this  because  the  black  man  turned  her  out  of  his 
house  when  he  saw  that  one  of  the  children  was  white." 
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hfi  h%9U>rr  wns  acoompanleO  by  tin  excellent  photograph  of  the  mother  and  the  two 
chihlren,  a  copy  of  which  is  ^jiveti  in  Fi;^.  26»i,  Ono  of  the  children  haw  the  color  iind  all 
chartLCteristioe  of  the  ne^^ro,  and  tht;  other  looks  like  a  white  chihl.  ^*  The  tiiuthcr  iiiid 
children  were  inmate*  of  Howard  Grove  Ho«ipital  near  this  city  I  Uichmond)^  where  the 
picture  was  taken,  and  I  siiw  thera  frequently.  Both  children  are  now  dead.  The  hlack 
one  died  fimt,  toctliing,  the  other  was  killed  by  a  tohacco-plai^t^r  applied  to  iti  abdomen, 
it  is  sDpposwl  by  its  mother. 


'c 


Fi6.  t^6.—MuUtUo  tnofhtr  vAth  fvrlfii,  out 


..^ddt,    TfotMi  A  p&oloiitTipbi 


"  The  only  negro  featnre  in  the  white  child  was  its  nose.  There,  its  resemblance  to 
its  mother  was  perfect.     Its  hair  was  longr,  light,  and  silky*     Complexion  brilUant," 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  curious  fact  that,  when  a  cow  gives  birth  to  twins, 
one  male  and  the  other  female,  the  female,  which  is  called  tlie  free*niartin,  is  sterile  and 
pre«eniiit  an  imperfect  development  of  the  internal  organs  of  generation.  This  has  led  to 
the  idea  that  possibly  the  same  law  may  apply  to  the  hnman  subject,  in  cases  of  twins, 
one  male  and  the  other  female  ;  but  numerous  observations  are  recorded  in  gynaecologi- 
cal works,  showing  the  incorrectnesw  of  this  view,  to  which  we  may  add  the  following: 
The  author  of  the  report  on  Rintlerpc^t  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So<^iety» 
1867,  stated  that  his  father  wai»  one  of  twins,  maJo  and  female^  and  that  his  faUier's  twin 
sister  had  home  several  children. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  impressfions  made  upon  thonenou*?  system  of  the 
mother  can  exert  an  inlinenco  nfK>n  the  fcstus  in  uter(\  While  many  authors  admit  that 
violent  emotions  eiperfenced  by  the  mother  may  atfect  the  nutrition  and  the  general 
development  of  the  foetus,  some  writers  of  high  authority  deny  that  the  imagination  can 
have  any  influence  in  producing  deformities.     It  umst  bo  admitted  that  many  of  the 
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remarkable  cases  recorded  in  works  npon  physiologj  as  instances  of  deformitj  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  maternal  mind  are  not  reliable.  It  is  often  the  case  that,  when  a  child 
is  born  with  a  deformity,  the  mother  imagines  she  can  explain  it  by  some  impression 
received  during  pregnaDoy,  which  she  only  recalls  after  she  knows  that  the  child  is 
deformed.  Still,  there  are  cases  which  cannot  be  donbt^,  but  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  development  and  the  connection  between  the  mother  and  the 
foetus,  we  cannot  attempt  to  explain. 

Union  of  the  Male  with  the  Female  Element  of  Generation, — The  first  important  step 
in  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  fecundation  was  the  discovery  of  the 
spermatozoids,  in  1677,  to  whicii  we  have  already  referred ;  the  second  was  the  demon- 
stration, by  Spallanzani,  in  his  experiments  upon  artificial  fecundation,  that,  when  the 
seminal  fluid  is  carefully  filtered,  the  liquid  which  passes  through  has  no  fecundating 
properties,  the  male  element  remaining  on  the  filter ;  and  the  third  was  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  presence  of  spermatozoids  within  the  vitelline  membrane,  showing  that  fecun- 
dation consists  in  a  direct  union  of  th^  male  with  the  female  element. 

As  to  the  mechanism  of  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids  to  the  vitellus,  we  can  only 
refer  to  the  micropyle  discovered  in  the  ova  of  fishes  and  mollusks,  which  we  have 
already  described.  In  the  ova  of  the  Nephelis,  a  small  species  of  leech,  Kobin  has  seen 
spermatozoids,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  penetrate  the  vitelline  membrane, 
dways  at  one  point,  continuing  their  movements  upon  the  surface  of  the  vitellus. 
'*  Almost  always,  when  the  penetration  has  ceased,  a  bundle  of  spermatozoids  are 
arrested  in  the  micropyle."    We  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  demonstration  of 

these  phenomena  by  Prof.  Robin,  in  1861,  in  the  ova 
of  the  Limmeus  stagnalis,  and  actually  saw  a  sper- 
matozoid  half-way  through  the  vitelline  membrane. 
According  to  numerous  direct  observations,  the  sper- 
matozoids move  actively  around  the  ovum,  collect 
toward  a  certain  point,  and  there  penetrate  the  vitel- 
line membrane.  Coste,  and  many  other  observers 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote,  have  seen  the  sper- 
matozoids within  the  vitelline  membrane,  in  the  ovum 
of  the  rabbit ;  and,  more  recently,  Weil  has  seen  sper- 
matozoids wedged  in  the  substance  of  the  zona  pellu- 
cida,  has  added  blood  to  the  specimen  under  observa- 
tion, and  has  restored  the  movements  of  the  sperma- 
FiG.  'm.— Penetration  of  9permato»oid4  tozoids  while  in  this  position.  He  has  also  seen,  in 
C&d.)^  '^    '^"'^'^'^-    some  instances,  perfectly-formed  spermatozoids  in  the 

very  substance  of  the  vitellus. 
All  direct  observations  upon  the  lower  orders  of  animals  have  shown  that  several  sper- 
matozoids are  necessary  for  the  fecundation  of  a  single  ovum ;  but  we  have  no  definite 
idea  of  the  number  required  in  mammals,  much  less  in  the  human  subject.  Nor  do  we 
know  what  becomes  of  the  spermatozoids  after  they  have  come  in  contact  with  the  vitel- 
lus. All  that  we  can  say  upon  this  point  is,  that  there  is  probably  a  molecular  union 
between  the  two  generative  elements,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  remarkable  series  of 
changes  involved  in  the  first  processes  of  development. 

Segmentation  of  the   Vitellus, 

As  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  probable  that  the  ovum  is  fecundated,  either  just  as 
it  enters  the  Fallopian  tube  or  in  the  dilated  portion  near  the  ovary.  As  it  passes  down 
the  tube,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  fecundated,  it  becomes  covefed  with  an  albuminous 
layer.  This  layer  probably  serves  to  protect  the  fecundated  ovum,  and,  when  the  sper- 
matozoids do  not  penetrate  the  vitelline  membrane  near  the  ovary,  it  presents  an  obstacle 
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to  their  passage.  Shortly  after  fecnndation,  the  germmal  vesicle  disappears ;  but  this 
occurs  in  ova  that  have  not  been  fecundated.  Soon  after  ovulation,  also,  the  vitellus 
gradually  withdraws  itself  from  certain  portions  of  the  vitelline  membrane,  or  becomes 
deformed,  and  then  often  rotates  upon  itself;  a  phenomenon  which  has  long  been  observed 
in  the  ova  of  some  of  the  lowest  orders  of  animals  and  of  rabbits.  The  deformation 
and  gyration  of  the  vitellus,  however,  have  been  observed  in  ova  before  fecundation  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  of  development.  They  are  of  the  class  of  move- 
ments caUed  amoeboid. 

After  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids  and  their  union  with  the  vitellus,  at  least  in 
many  of  the  lowest  orders  of  animals,  the  appearance  of  the  vitellus  undergoes  a  remark- 
able change,  by  which  ova  that  are  about  to  pass  through  the  first  processes  of  develop- 
ment may  be  readily  distinguished  from  those  which  have  not  been  fecundated.  This 
change  consists  in  an  enlargement  of  the  granules  and  their  more  complete  separation 
from  the  clear  substance  of  the  vitellus.  The  grannies  then  refract  light  more  strongly 
than  before,  so  that  the  fecundated  ova  are  distinctly  brighter  than  the  others.  This  is 
the  first  appearance  that  is  distinctive  of  fecundation. 

Polar  Olohule, — The  next  process  observed  in  the  ovum  is  the  separation  from  the 
vitellus  of  a  comparatively  clear,  rounded  mass,  called  by  Robin  the  polar  globule.  This 
body  has  been  observed  before  by  various  anatomists  and  described  under  difibrent 
names.    The  exact  mode  of  its  formation  has  been  studied  by  Robin  in  some  of  the  lower 


Fiu.  ^.^—Formation  of  the  polar  globtUts  in  tht  ova  of  the  Kephdie  oetoeulaia.    (Robin.) 


orders  of  animals.     We  shall  describe  briefly  this  process  as  it  was  demonstrated  to  us  by 
Robin,  in  1861,  the  description  being  taken  from  notes  made  at  that  time  : 

Five  hours  after  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoids,  we  see  a  little  elevation  at  one 
point  in  the  vitellus.    This  is  the  beginning  of  the  polar  globule.     It  increases  in  size 
gradually,  and  becomes  constricted  at  its  base,  until  it  is  attached  to  the  vitellus  by  a 
57 
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remarkable  cases  recorded  in  works  upon  physiology  as  instances  of  deformity  due  to  the 
infloenoe  of  the  maternal  mind  are  not  reliable.  It  is  often  the  case  that,  when  a  child 
is  born  with  a  deformity,  the  mother  imagines  she  can  explain  it  by  some  impression 
received  during  pregnaDcy,  which  she  only  recalls  after  she  knows  that  the  child  is 
deformed.  Still,  there  are  cases  which  cannot  be  doabt^,  but  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  development  and  the  connection  between  the  mother  and  the 
foBtus,  we  cannot  attempt  to  explain. 

Union  of  the  Male  with  the  Female  Element  of  Generation, — The  first  important  step 
in  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  fecundation  was  the  discovery  of  the 
spermatozoids,  in  1677,  to  whicii  we  have  already  referred ;  the  second  was  the  demon- 
stration, by  Spallanzani,  in  his  experiments  upon  artificial  fecundation,  that,  when  the 
seminal  fluid  is  carefully  filtered,  the  liquid  which  passes  through  has  no  fecundating 
properties,  the  male  element  remaining  on  the  filter ;  and  the  third  was  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  presence  of  spermatozoids  within  the  vitelline  membrane,  showing  that  fecun- 
dation consists  in  a  direct  union  of  th^  male  with  the  female  element. 

As  to  the  mechanism  of  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids  to  the  vitellus,  we  can  only 
refer  to  the  micropyle  discovered  in  the  ova  of  fishes  and  mollusks,  which  we  have 
already  described.  In  the  ova  of  the  Nephelis,  a  small  species  of  leech,  Eobin  has  seen 
spermatozoids,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds,  penetrate  the  vitelline  membrane, 
always  at  one  point,  continuing  their  movements  upon  the  surface  of  the  vitellus. 
**  Almost  always,  when  the  penetration  has  ceased,  a  bundle  of  spermatozoids  are 
arrested  in  the  micropyle.*'    We  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  demonstration  of 

these  phenomena  by  Prof.  Robin,  in  1861,  in  the  ova 
of  the  Limnteus  stagnalis,  and  actually  saw  a  sper- 
matozoid  half-way  through  the  vitelline  membrane. 
According  to  numerous  direct  observations,  the  sper- 
matozoids move  actively  around  the  ovum,  collect 
toward  a  certain  point,  and  there  penetrate  the  vitel- 
line membrane.  Coste,  and  many  other  observers 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote,  have  seen  the  sper- 
matozoids within  the  vitelline  membrane,  in  the  ovum 
of  the  rabbit ;  and,  more  recently,  Weil  has  seen  sper- 
matozoids wedged  in  the  substance  of  the  zona  pellu- 
cida,  has  added  blood  to  the  specimen  under  observa- 
tion, and  has  restored  the  movements  of  the  sperma- 
Fie.  ^sn.— Penetration  of  %ptTmatotoid%  tozoids  while  in  this  position.  He  has  also  seen,  in 
(H^d.)^   "^^'"^    "^^'''''^'    some  instances,  perfectly-formed  spermatozoids  in  the 

very  substance  of  the  vitellus. 
All  direct  observations  upon  the  lower  orders  of  animals  have  shown  that  several  sper- 
matozoids are  necessary  for  the  fecundation  of  a  single  ovum ;  but  we  have  no  definite 
idea  of  the  number  required  in  mammals,  much  less  in  the  human  subject.  Nor  do  we 
know  what  becomes  of  the  spermatozoids  after  they  have  come  in  contact  with  the  vitel- 
lus. All  that  we  can  say  upon  this  point  is,  that  there  is  probably  a  molecular  union 
between  the  two  generative  elements,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  remarkable  series  of 
changes  involved  in  the  first  processes  of  development. 

Segmentation  of  the   Vitellus. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  probable  that  the  ovum  is  fecundated,  either  just  as 
it  enters  the  Fallopian  tube  or  in  the  dilated  portion  near  the  ovary.  As  it  passes  down 
the  tube,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  fecundated,  it  becomes  covefed  with  an  albuminous 
layer.  This  layer  probably  serves  to  protect  the  fecundated  ovum,  and,  when  the  sper- 
matozoids do  not  penetrate  the  vitelline  membrane  near  the  ovary,  it  presents  an  obstacle 
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to  their  passage.  Shortly  after  fecondation,  the  germinal  vesicle  disappears ;  but  this 
occurs  in  ova  that  have  not  been  fecundated.  Soon  after  ovulation,  also,  the  vitellns 
gradually  withdraws  itself  from  certain  portions  of  the  vitelline  membrane,  or  becomes 
deformed,  and  then  often  rotates  upon  itself;  a  phenomenon  which  has  long  been  observed 
in  the  ova  of  some  of  the  lowest  orders  of  animals  and  of  rabbits.  The  deformation 
aud  gyration  of  the  vitellus,  however,  have  been  observed  in  ova  before  fecundation  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  of  development  They  are  of  the  class  of  move- 
ments called  amoeboid. 

After  the  penetration  of  spermatozoids  and  their  union  with  the  vitellus,  at  least  in 
many  of  the  lowest  orders  of  animals,  the  appearance  of  the  vitellus  undergoes  a  remark- 
able change,  by  which  ova  that  are  about  to  pass  through  the  first  processes  of  develop- 
ment may  be  readily  distinguished  from  those  which  have  not  been  fecundated.  This 
change  consists  in  an  enlargement  of  the  granules  and  their  more  complete  separation 
from  the  clear  substance  of  the  vitellus.  The  granules  then  refract  light  more  strongly 
than  before,  so  that  the  fecundated  ova  are  distinctly  brighter  than  the  others.  This  is 
the  first  appearance  that  is  distinctive  of  fecundation. 

Polar  Olohule, — ^The  next  process  observed  in  the  ovum  is  the  separation  from  the 
vitellus  of  a  comparatively  clear,  rounded  mass,  called  by  Robin  the  polar  globule.  This 
body  has  been  observed  before  by  various  anatomists  and  described  under  different 
names.    The  exact  mode  of  its  formation  has  been  studied  by  Robin  in  some  of  the  lower 


Fiii.  is^.— Formation  of  the  polar  giobuUs  in  the  ova  of  the  Xephelie  octoeulata.    (BoUn.) 


orders  of  animals.    We  shall  describe  briefly  this  process  as  it  was  demonstrated  to  us  by 
Robin,  in  1861,  the  description  being  taken  from  notes  made  at  that  time : 

Five  hours  after  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoids,  we  see  a  little  elevation  at  one 
point  in  the  vitellus.    This  is  the  beginning  of  the  polar  globule.    It  increases  in  size 
prradually,  and  becomes  constricted  at  its  base,  until  it  is  attached  to  the  vitellus  by  a 
57 
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little  pedicle.  There  ifl  then,  uaueilj^  a  secood  globule 
formed  juBt  behind  the  &rst,  in  the  aame  manner ;  and 
fwjnietinies  a  third  makes  its  appenrftnce.  As  soon  us 
the  globules  are  perfectly  formeil»  they  all  becc»m«»  de- 
tached from  the  vitellois,  but  renmin  iwJherent  to  each 
other,  gradually  fusing  to  form  a  single,  rounded,  rery 
fnintly  grantdur  mass;  and  it  b  opposite  this  globule 
that  the  first  furrow  of  segmentation  of  the  vHcUud  i» 
observed.  The  complete  formation  of  the  polar  gtobules 
and  their  fusion  into  one  occupy  three  honri.  It  is  prob- 
able tJiat  the  polar  globule  is  formed  in  the  mammalia  in 
the  manner  above  indicated*  Sometimes  tlie  polar  glob- 
filkj  i»  formed  in  ova  that  have  not  been  fecundated. 

VUdline  Xucleut. — A  short  time  after  the  complete 
formation  of  the  polar  globule,  the  germinal  vesicle  hav- 
ing disappeared^  the  deformed  vitellus  resumes  its  original 
rounded  appearance  and 'fills  again  the  cavity  of  the  vi- 
telline membrane.  At  this  time,  the  extreme  periphery 
iit^  the  vitellus  becomef^  clearer,  the  granules  collect  in  a 
large  zone  around  the  centre,  and,  in  the  centre  itself,  a 
clear^  rounded  body  makes  its  appearance,  which  is  cM^d 
the  nucleus  of  the  vitellus.  This  mass  is  viscid,  amorphoaa, 
without  granules,  and  is  entirely  different  from  the  germi- 
md  vesiclo,  having  no  nucleus  at  first,  a  nucleolus,  how- 
ever, appearing  in  each  of  the  numerous  nuclei  which  re- 
sult from  its  segmentation.  The  formation  of  tbe  nucleus 
of  the  vitellus  is  a  positive  evidence  of  fecundation, 
U  appears  froin  fifteen  to  thirty  hours  after  fecundation. 


Ti*i. 'l^iK—Sififni&ntijHtyn 

<f.  a,  a,  ft,  a^  sfH-^rniato/^iiil?.  TLt  four 
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Tbe  lowest  flgnre  Bbuwe  Uie  cell6  of 
tlia  bla»tod«mL 


Segmentaiiuii  ,>j  the  VitelluM, — Almu^L  uuuied lately 
fallowing  the  phenomena  we  hav^e  just  described,  the 
vitellus  begins  to  undergo  the  remarkable  process  of 
segmentation,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  unmerous 
-ruall  cells.  This  process  may  take  place  to  a  limited 
extent  in  non-fecundated  ova  ;  but  in  this  CAse  the 
cells  soon  disappear,  as  the  disintegration  of  the  ovom 
advances.  The  true  segmentation  of  the  vitellus,  how- 
ever, results  in  the  formation  of  what  are  called  the 
blastodermic  cells.  As  segmentation  has  been  stndied 
in  the  inferior  animals,  there  appears  first  a  furrow  in 
!':  itcllus,  at  the  site  of  the  polar  globule,  and  there 
I-  111  n  a  furrow  on  the  opposite  sido»  both  deepening 
until  the  entire  vitellus  is  divided  into  two  globes*  These 
are  at  first  spherical ;  but  they  soon  become  flattened 
upon  each  other  into  two  hemispheres.  There  follows 
then  a  similar  division  into  four,  another  into  eight,  and 
BO  on,  until  the  entire  vitellus  h  divided  into  numerous 
cells,  each  with  a  clear  nucleus  reau!ting  from  the  seg- 
mentation of  the  original  nucleus  of  the  vitellus*  It  is 
probable  that,  at  first,  the  cells  of  the  vitellus  have  no 
membrane ;  bvit  a  membrane  is  soon  formed,  a  nncleiia 
appears,  and  the  cells  are  perfect. 


PRIMITIVE  TRACE  OF  THE  EMIiRYON. 

Most  of  tlie  phenomeDa  of  gegmeDtatioD  have  been  obi»erved  in  tlie  lower  orders  of 
animals ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  analogous  processes  take  place  in  tlie  human 
ovum.  In  the  rabbit,  Weil  observed,  forty-five  and  a  half  hours  after  copulation,  an 
ovnm^  with  sixteen  segmentations,  situated  in  the  lower  third  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 
Ninety-four  hours  after  copulation,  he  observed  an  ovum,  with  a  delicate  moaaio  appear- 
anco,  presenting  a  small,  rounded  eminence  on  ita  surface. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  ho^  long  the  process  of  segmentation  continues  in  the  human 
ovum.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  completed  in  rabbita  in  a  few  daya,  and,  in  do^,  that  it  ocou- 
[lies  more  than  eig:ht  days.  When  tbe  eells  of  the  blastoderm  are  completely  fonued, 
they  present  a  polygounl  appearance  as  they  are  pressed  against  the  vitelline  membrane, 
their  inner  snrtace  being  rounded.  The  ovum  then  contains,  within  the  external  foyer 
of  cells,  a  small  quantity  of  li<iuid.  It  is  probably  in  this  condition  Umt  the  o\Tim  paascs 
from  the  Fallopian  tube  into  the  Qteruj*,  at  about  the  eighth  day  alter  fecundation. 

Primititi  Trace  qf  tJie  Embryon, — The  celb  formed  by  the  segmentation  of  the  vitel- 
Ina,  after  this  process  in  com|>leted,  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  membrane  (the  blasto- 
dermic membrane)  which  is  farther  subdivided,  as  development  advancers  into  layers, 
which  will  be  fully  describe*!  hereafter.  The  albuminous  covering  which  the  ovum  has 
received  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube  gradually  liquefies  and  penetrates  the 
vitclllntj  membrane,  fnrnishini;.  it  is  thonj/ht,  matter  for  the  nourishment  and  develop- 


Fi4).  290.— /Wmilfr«  ^rat*  (^  th^  tmhr^/^,    (Ll«««oft.) 
«!,  prlmltlTc  ifBct! ;  h^  uroa  peUacf<llft;  c, 


obtenra ;  d,  blutodormk  oeJk;  «,  vlUl  h«f1wnlng  to  appear  oo  th«  rttel- 
Uae  membrmie. 


ment  of  the  vitelliis*  In  the  Fallopian  tube,  indeed,  the  adventitious  albuminous  cover- 
ing of  the  ovum  presents  an  analogy  to  the  albuminous  coverings  which  tlie  eggs  of 
oviparous  animals  receive  in  the  oviducts;  with  the  difference  that  this  albuminoua 
matter  is  almost  the  sole  source  of  nourishment  in  the  latter,  and  exists  in  large  quantity, 
while,  in  viviparous  animals,  the  quantity  is  small,  is  generally  consumed  as  the  ovum 
passes  into  the  uterus,  and,  in  the  uterus,  tbe  ovum  forms  attachments  to  and  draws  its 
Dotirishment  from  the  vascular  system  of  the  mother. 

At  the  period  when  the  fecundated  ovum  enters  the  uterua,  it  has  increased  in  sixe 
about  five  times.  It  is  then  composed  of  an  external  covering  (the  vitelline  membrane) 
with  a  cellular  membrane  internal  to  this  (the  blastodermic  membrane)  and  a  certain 
amount  of  liquid  in  its  interior. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  single  blastodermic  membrane,  at  a  ocrtain  point  on 
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its  surface,  there  appears  a  rounded  elevation  or  heap  of  smaller  cells,  forming  a  distinct 
spot,  called  the  embryonic  spot.  As  development  advances,  this  spot  becomes  elongated 
and  oval.  It  is  then  sorronnded  by  a  clear,  oval  area,  called  the  area  pellncida,  and  the 
area  pellncida  is  itself  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  cells,  more  granular  and  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  blastoderm.  The  elongated  line  thus  formed  and  surrounded  by  the  area 
pellncida  is  called  the  primitive  trace.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  this  primitive 
trace,  or  primitive  groove,  is  a  temporary  structure  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  neural  canal.  After  the  groove  is  formed,  there  appears  in  front  of. 
but  not  continuous  with  it,  a  new  fold  and  a  groove  leading  from  it.  This  is  the  '^  head- 
ibid,^'  and  the  groove  is  the  true  medullary  groove,  which  is  subsequently  developed  into 
the  neural  canal.  K  we  adopt  this  view — and  the  difference  is  not  very  important — we 
simply  substitute  the  new  trace,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  development  of  the  neural  canal, 
for  the  original  primitive  trace,  which  is  temporary.  It  is  probable  that  embryologists 
have  heretofore  noted  the  so-called  primitive  trace  and  studied  subsequently  the  develop- 
ment of  the  true  medullary  groove,  supposing  that  they  were  identical  structures  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  formation,  and  not  observing  that  the  first  trace  disappears. 

Blastodermic  Layers. — Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  primitive  trace,  the  blasto- 
dermic cells,  which  are  at  first  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  single  membrane,  separate  into 
layers.  These  layers  have  been  differently  described  by  various  observers,  and  there  is 
some  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  application  of  direct  researches  made  upon  the  chick, 
in  which  most  of  these  early  processes  of  development  have  been  studied,  to  the  mam- 
malia and  the  human  subject.  We  shall  endeavor  to  describe  the  different  layers  in  as 
simple  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  our  positive  knowledge,  omitting  all  points  that  are 
unsettled  or  which  seem  to  be  of  minor  importance. 

The  blastodermic  cells,  resulting  originally  from  the  segmentation  of  the  vitellus,  are 
first  apparently  split  into  two  layers,  which  may  be  termed  the  external  and  the  internal 
blastodermic  membranes.  According  to  the  most  recent  observations,  the  main  portion 
of  (he  external  layer,  sometimes  called  the  serous  layer,  simply  forms  a  temporary  invest- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  vitellus  and  is  not  developed  into  any  part  of  the  embryon.  The 
internal  layer,  called  the  mucous  layer,  is  developed  into  nothing  but  the  epithelial  lining 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  There  is  a  thickening  of  both  of  these  layers  at  the  line  of  devel- 
opment of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  with  a  furrow,  which  is  finally  enclosed  by  an  ele- 
vation of  the  ridges  and  their  union  posteriorly,  forming  the  canal  for  the  spinal  cord. 

As  the  spinal  canal  is  thus  developed,  a  new  layer  is  formed,  by  a  genesis  of  cells  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  original  external  layer  and  the  opposite  surface  of  the  internal, 
or  mucous  layer.  This  layer  of  new  cells  may  be  termed  the  intermediate  layer ;  and  it 
is  from  this  t^at  nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  embryon  are  developed. 

To  summarize  the  development  of  the  layers  just  mentioned,  we  may  state  that  the 
external  layer  is  a  temporary  structure ;  the  internal  layer  is  very  thin  and  is  for  the 
development  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  the  most  important  structure 
is  a  thick  layer  of  cells,  developed  from  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  external  and  the 
internal  layer  and  situated  between  them,  called  the  intermediate  layer ;  and  it  is  from 
these  cells  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  embryon  is  formed. 

Formation  of  the  Membranes, 

The  brief  description  we  have  just  given  of  the  formation  of  the  blastodermic  layers 
seemed  necessary  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  membranes ;  and  we  shall  defer, 
for  the  present,  the  description  of  their  development  into  the  different  parts  of  the 
embryon. 

In  the  mammalia,  a  portion  of  the  blastoderm  is  developed  into  membranes,  by  which 
a  communication  and  union  are  established  between  the  ovum  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus.    From  the  ovum,  two  membranes  are  developed;  one  non-vascular,  the 
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.  and  another  vAicnkr^  tha  Allantoti.     From  the  mucona  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

jkloi^ed  the  two  lu>  ers  of  the  decidnflL  At  a  certain  part  of  the  uterus^  a  voacalar 
eootiectloD  is  estabUshed  between  the  mucotia  membrane  and  the  ollantobf  and  the  union 
of  these  two  stmctnres  forma  the  placenta.  The  fcetal  portion  of  tlie  placenta  is  con- 
nected with  the  f(i<U9  by  the  ve*»§ela  of  the  nmbilloal  cord ;  and  the  maternal  portion  is 
connected  with  the  great  uterine  sinudes.  Development  takes  place  from  material  anp- 
plied  to  the  fcetns  by  the  blood  of  the  mother. 

The  external  covering  of  the  ovnra,  during  the  first  stage  of  its  development,  is  the 
vitelline  membrane.  As  the  ovum  is  received  into  the  uterus,  the  vitelline  membrane 
develops  upon  its  surface  little  villosities,  which  are  n on- vascular  and  are  formed  of  amor- 
plions  matter  with  granules.  These  are  the  ftrst  villosities  of  the  ovum^  and  they  assist 
in  fixing  the  egg  in  the  uterine  cavity.  They  are  not  permanent,  they  do  not  become 
developed  into  the  vascular  villosities  of  the  chorion,  and  they  disappear  as  the  true 
membranes  of  the  embryon  are  developed  from  the  blastodermic  layers^  It  is  probable 
that  the  vitelline  membrane  disappears  about  the  fourth  or  fit\h  day,  when  it  is  replaced 
by  the  amnion. 


Formation  a/ the  -4m«wm.— As  the  ovnra  advances  in  its  development,  it  is  observed 
that  a  portion  of  the  blastoderm  becomes  thickened,  to  form  the  first  trace  of  the  embryon. 
At  this  portion,  where  the  body  of  the  embryon  subsequently  makes  its  appearance,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  we  have  the  external  layer,  the  internal  layer,  and  a  thick,  inter- 
mediate layer  of  cells,  which  are  developed  from  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  external  and 
the  internal  layer,  called  the  middle  layer.  At  nearly  the  time  when  this  thickening  begins^ 
a  fold  of  the  external  layer  makes  its  appearance,  surrounding  the  thickened  portion,  and 
most  prominent  at  the  cephalic  and  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  furrow  for  the  neural  canal. 
This  fold  increases  in  extent  as  development  advances,  passes  over  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  embryoti,  and  finally  meets  so  as  to  enchase  the  embryon  completely.  We  can  readily 
figure  to  ourselves  this  process  and  understand  how,  at  a  certain  perii>d  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  anmion,  this  membrane  consists  of  an  external  layer,  formed  of  the  external 
layer  of  the  fold,  and  an  internal  layer;  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  layers^  or  the  point 
of  meeting  of  the  fold,  being  marked  by  a  membranous  septum* 

The  two  amniotic  layers  are  formed  in  the  way  that  we  have  just  described,  and  a 
complete  separation  finally  takes  place,  by  a  disappearance  of  the  septum  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  folds  over  the  back  of  the  embryon.  This  process  occupies  four  or  five 
daya  in  the  human  evuro.  The  point  where  the  folds  meet  is  called  the  amniotic  umbili- 
cus. When  the  amnion  is  thus  completely  formed,  the  vitelline  membrane  has  been 
encroached  upon  by  the  external  amniotic  layer  and  disappears,  leaving  this  layer  of  the 
amnion  as  the  external  covering  of  the  ovum.  At  this  time,  there  is  a  growth  of  villosi- 
ties upon  the  surface  of  the  external  amniotic  layer,  which,  like  the  villosities  of  the  vitel- 
line membrane,  are  not  vascular. 

Soon  after  the  development  of  the  amnion,  the  allantois  is  formed.  This  membrane 
18  vascular,  encroaches  npon  and  takes  the  place  of  the  external  amniotic  membrane, 
becomes  villous,  and  its  villosities  take  the  place  of  those  of  the  amnion.  Over  a  certain 
portion  of  the  membrane,  the  villosities  are  permanent.  The  mode  of  development  of  the 
amnion,  as  we  have  described  it,  is  illustrated  by  the  diagrammatic  Fig.  291.  This  figure 
illustrates  the  formation  of  the  amnion,  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  the  allantois.  The  last  two 
structures  are  not  derited  from  the  external  blastodermic  layer,  and  they  will  be  described 
farther  on,  after  we  have  studied  the  full  development  of  the  amnion  and  its  relations. 

When  the  allantois  has  become  the  chorion,  or  the  external  membrane  of  the  ovum, 
having  taken  the  place  of  the  external  layer  of  the  amnion,  the  structures  of  the  ovum 
are  the  following:  1.  The  chorion,  formed  of  the  two  layers  of  the  allantois,  derived  from 
the  internal  blastodermic  membrane,  and  penetrated  by  blood-vessels.  2.  The  umbtlicid 
cord,  which  connects  the  embryon  with  the  placental  portion  of  the  chorion*  and  the  urn- 
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bilical  vesicle,  formed  from  the  same  layers  as  the  allantois.  8.  The  amnion,  which  is  the 
internal  layer  of  the  amniotic  fold,  persisting  throughout  the  whole  of  foetal  life.  4.  The 
embryon  itself. 

During  the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  allantois,  the 
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Fia.  291.—Fire  diagrammatic  represeniations  qf  the  formation  of  Vie  membranee  in  the  mammalia.   (Kolllker.) 

Fio.  1 :  a,  a',  external  layer  of  the  blastoderm;  <f,  vitelline  membrane;  d\  villi  on  the  vitelline  membrane ;  i^  inter- 
nal layer  of  the  blastoderm;  tw,  m\  middle  layer. 

Fio.  2;  a\  external  layer  of  the  amnion;  d,  d',  vitelline  membrane;  «,  embryon;  da,  umbilical  vesicle;  r  A  it«.  ««, 
folds  of  the  amnion ;  d  eZ,  m,\  s  t.,  internal  layer  of  the  blastoderm  ;  d  d,  connection  of  the  embryon  with  the  um- 
bilical vesicle. 

Fio.  8:  <2,  (f^  vitelline  membrane;  vl,  internal  amniotic  layer;  «,  embryon;  ah^  amniotic  cavity;  «A,«^  external 
amniotic  layer;  am.,  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  amnion ;  da,  internal  layer  of  the  blastoderm ;  df,  et,  t, 
walls  of  the  umbilical  vesicle ;  dg,  omphalo-mesenteric  canal;  ds,  cavity  of  the  umbilical  vesicle ;  aL,  tnt  ap- 
pearance of  the  allantois. 

Fig.  4:  eh,  external  layer  of  the  amnion :  $»,  vim  of  the  external  layer  of  the  amnion,  which  has  now  become  the 
chorion,  the  vitelline  membrane  having  disappeared ;  hh,  a m.  internal  layer  of  the  amnion ;  e,  embryon ;  a  h. 
amniotic  cavity;  dg,  omphalo-mesenteric  canal;  ds,  cavity  of  the  umbilical  vesicle;  a/,  allantois;  r,  apace  be- 
tween  the  two  layers  of  the  amnion. 

Pig.  5:  ch,ah,ch,  a  I,  allantois  (which  has  now  becomo  the  chorion,  the  external  amniotic  layer  having  dlaap- 
peared),  with  its  villi ;  am,  amnion ;  a  a,  amniotic  covering  of  the  umbilical  cord ;  r.  space  between  the  amnioB 
and  the  allantois;  ah,  amniotic  cavity ;  de,  umbilical  v^iclo ;  dg,  omphalo-mesenteric  canal. 
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internal  amniotic  layer,  or  the  tme  amniotic  membrane,  is  closely  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  embrjon  and  is  continaoos  with  the  epidermis  at  the  umbilicus.  It  is  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  allantois  by  a  layer  of  gelatinous  matter ;  and  in  this  layer,  between  the 
amnion  and  the  allantois,  is  embedded  the  umbilical  vesicle.  At  this  time,  the  umbilical 
cord  is  short  and  not  twisted.  As  development  advances,  however,  the  inter-membra- 
nous gelatinous  matter  gradually  disappears ;  the  cavity  of  the  amnion  is  enlarged  by  the 
production  of  a  liquid  between  its  internal  surface  and  the  embryon ;  and,  at  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month,  the  amnion  comes  in  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the 
chorion.  At  this  time,  the  embryon  floats,  as  it  were,  in  the  amniotic  cavity,  surrounded 
by  the  amniotic  fluid.  The  amnion  forms  a  lining  membrane  for  the  chorion ;  by  its 
gradual  enlargement  it  has  formed  a  covering  for  the  umbilical  cord ;  and,  between  it  and 
the  cord,  is  the  atrophied  umbilical  vesicle.  The  amnion  then  resembles  a  serous  mem- 
brane, except  that  it  is  non-vascular.  It  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  pale,  delicate  cells 
of  pavement-epithelium,  which  contain  a  few  fine,  fatty  granulations.  At  term,  the  am- 
nion adheres  to  the  chorion,  though  it  may  be  separated,  with  a  little  care,  as  a  distinct 
membrane,  and  may  be  stripped  from  the  cord.  From  its  arrangement  and  from  the 
absence  of  blood-vessels,  it  is  evident  that  this  membrane  is  simply  for  the  protection  of 
the  foetus  and  is  not  directly  concerned  in  its  nutrition  and  development.  (See  Plate 
III.,  Fig.  2,  facing  page  922.)  The  gelatinous  mass  referred  to  above,  situated,  during 
the  early  periods  of  intra-uterine  life,  between  the  amnion  and  the  chorion,  presents  a 
semifluid  consistence,  and  it  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  numerous  very  delicate,  inter- 
lacing fibres  of  young  connective  tissue  and  fine  grayish  granulations  scattered  through  its 
substance.  These  fibres  gradually  develop  as  the  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter  diminishes 
and  the  amnion  approaches  the  chorion,  until,  finally,  it  forms  a  rather  soft,  reticulated 
layer,  which  is  sometimes  called  tlie  membrana  media. 

Amniotic  Fluid.— The  process  of  enlargement  of  the  amnion  shows  that  the  amniotic 
fluid  gradually  increases  in  quantity  as  the  development  of  the  foetus  progresses.  At 
term,  the  entire  quantity  is  variable,  being  rarely  more  than  two  pints  or  less  than  one 
pint.  In  the  early  periods  of  utero-gestation,  it  is  clear,  slightly  yellowish  or  greenish, 
and  perfectly  liquid.  Toward  the  sixth  month,  its  color  is  more  pronounced,  and  it  be- 
comes slightly  mucilaginous.  Its  reaction  is  usually  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline,  though 
sometimes  it  is  feebly  acid  in  the  latest  periods.  It  sometimes  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  albumen,  as  determined  by  heat  and  nitric  acid ;  and  there  is  generally  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  Robin,  gives 
its  chemical  composition : 

Composition  of  the  Amniotic  Fluid, 

Water 09100  to  9T500 

Albumen  and  mucosine 0*82  *'     10-77 

Urea • 200  *'       3-50 

Creatine  and  creatinine  (Scherer,  Robin  and  Verdeil) not  estimated 

Lactate  of  soda  (Vofft,  Regnauld) a  tr^ce 

Fatty  matters  (Rees,  Mack) 013  to      1*25 

Glucose  (CI.  Bernard) not  estimated 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  potassium 2*40  to      5i»5 

Chloride  of  calcium a  trace 

Car!>onate  of  soda a  trace 

Sulphate  of  soda a  trace 

Sulphate  of  potassa  (Rees) a  trace 

Calcareous  and  magncsian  phosphates  and  sulphates 1  14  to      1*72 

The  presence  of  certain  of  the  urinary  constituents  in  the  amniotic  fluid  has  led  to  the 
view  that  the  urine  of  the  foetus  is  discharged,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  into  the  am- 
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niotic  cavity.  Beniard,  who  is  cited  in  the  above  table  as  having  determined  the  pres- 
ence of  sugar  in  the  amniotic  fluid,  has  shown  that,  in  animals  with  a  multiple  placenta, 
the  anmion  has  a  glycogenic  function  during  the  early  part  of  intra-uterine  existence. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  amniotic  fluid,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  it 
is  derived  from  the  general  surface  of  the  fcBtus,  how  much  from  the  urine,  and  how 
much  from  the  amnion  itself  by  transudation  from  the  vascular  structures  beneath  this 
membrane.  The  quantity  is  apparently  too  great,  especially  in  the  early  months,  to  be 
derived  entirely  from  the  urine  of  the  fcBtus,  and  there  is  probably  an  exudation  from  the 
general  surface  of  the  foetus  and  from  the  membranes.  After  the  third  month,  the  seba- 
ceous secretion  from  the  skin  of  the  foetus  prevents  the  absorption  of  any  of  the  liquid. 

An  important  property  of  the  amniotic  fluid  is  that  of  resisting  putrefaction  and  of 
preserving  dead  tissues.  It  is  stated  by  Robin  to  be  the  best  fluid  for  the  preservaticHi 
of  the  embryonic  tissues,  when  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  for  examination. 

Formation  of  the  Umhilieal  Vuiele. — As  the  visceral  plates,  which  will  be  described 
hereafter,  close  over  the  front  of  the  embryon,  that  portion  of  the  blastoderm  from  which 
the  intestinal  canal  is  developed, presents  a  vesicle,  which  is  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  which  still  communicates  freely  with  the  intestine.  This  is  the  um- 
bilical vesicle.  On  its  surface,  is  a  rich  plexus  of  blood-vessels ;  and  this  is  a  very  important 
organ  in  birds  and  in  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  In  the  human  subject  and  in 
mammals,  however,  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  not  so  important,  as  nutrition  is  effected  by 
means  of  vascular  connections  between  the  chorion  and  the  uterus.  The  vesicle  becomes 
gradually  removed  farther  and  farther  from  the  embryon,  as  development  advances,  by 
the  eloDgation  of  its  pedicle,  and  it  is  compressed  between  the  amnion  and  the  chorion  as 
the  former  membrane  becomes  distended. 

When  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  formed,  in  the  way  which  we  have  indicated,  it  receives 
two  arteries  from  the  two  aortee,  and  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  embryon  by  two  veins, 
which  open  into  the  vestibule  of  the  heart.  These  are  called  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
vessels.  At  about  the  fortieth  day,  one  artery  and  one  vein  disappear,  and,  soon  after, 
all  vascular  connection  with  the  embryon  is  abolished.  At  first  there  is  a  canal  of  com- 
munication with  the  intestine,  called  the  ompholo-mesenteric  canal.  This  is  gradually 
obliterated,  and  it  closes  at  the  thirtieth  or  the  thirty-fifth  day.  The  point  of  communica- 
tion of  the  vesicle  with  the  intestine  is  called  the  intestinal  umbilicus;  and,  early  in  the 
process  of  development,  there  is  here  a  true  hernia  of  a  loop  of  intestine.  The  umbilical 
vesicle  remains  as  a  tolerably  prominent  structure  as  late  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  month, 
but  it  may  often  be  discovered  at  the  end  of  pregnancy. 

The  umbilical  vesicle  presents  three  coats;  an  external,  smooth  membrane,  formed 
of  connective  tissue,  a  middle  layer  of  transparent,  polyhedrio  cells,  and  an  internal  layer 
of  spheroidal  cells.  The  membrane,  composed  of  these  layers,  encloses  a  pulpy  mass, 
composed  of  a  liquid  containing  cells  and  yellowish  granulations. 

Formation  of  the  Allantoic  and  the  Permanent  Chorion, — ^During  the  early  stages  oi 
development  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  while  it  is  being  shut  off  from  the  intestine, 
there  appears  an  elevation  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestine,  which  rapidly  in- 
creases in  extent,  until  it  forms  a  membrane  of  two  layers,  which  is  situated  between 
the  internal  and  the  external  layer  of  the  amnion.  This  membrane  becomes  vascular 
early  in  the  progress  of  its  development,  increases  in  size  quite  rapidly,  and  finally  com- 
pletely encloses  the  internal  layer  of  the  amnion  and  the  embryon,  the  gelatinous  mass 
already  described  being  situated  between  it  and  the  internal  amniotic  layer,  before  this 
membrane  becomes  enlarged.  While  the  formation  of  the  two  layers  of  the  allantois  is 
quite  distinct  in  certain  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  in  the  human  subject  and  in  mam- 
mals, it  is  not  so  easily  observed ;  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  mechanism  of  its 
formation,  even  in  the  human  ovum.    Here,  however,  the  allantois  soon  becomes  a  singlo 
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membraii6f  tlie  two  original  layers  of  which  caaaot  b«  s^arated  from  each  other     The 
process  of  the  development  of  the  iklkntoia  is  shown  in  the  diiigraniiDfitic  Figure  291 

It  is  the  vftscalarity  of  the  ail&ntois  which  causes  the  rapid  deyelopment  hy  wliieh  it 
ia\rade8  and  finally  supersedes  the  external  layer  of  the  amnion^  becoming  the  permanent 
chorion,  or  external  membrane  of  the  ovum.  At  tirst  there  are  two  arteries  extending 
into  thii4  membrane  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  aorta,  and  two  Teina.  The  two  arte- 
ries persist  and  form  the  two  arteries  of  the  utnbiUcal  cord,  coming  from  the  internal 
diao  arteries  of  the  fmtus;  and  the  two  veins  are  redaced  to  one,  the  umbilical  vein, 
which  returns  the  blood  from  tho  placenta  to  the  fu3tus«  These  vessels  are  connected 
with  the  permanent  vascular  tnfts  of  the  chorion. 

The  development  of  the  allantois  cannot  be  w  ell  observed  in  human  ova  before  the 
fifteenth  or  the  twenty*fifth  day.     We  have  already  noted  the  farmaiion  of  villositiea, 

first  upon  the  vitelline  membrane,  and 
next  upon  the  external  amniotic  mem< 
brane,  and  we  have  seen  that  both  of 
these  memhranea  are  temporary  struct- 
ure^  As  the  vascular  allantaia  en- 
croaches upon  the  external  amniotic 
layer,  the  viUosities  become  vascular; 
when  the  aUantoia  becomes  the  per- 
u  nt  chorion,  it  is  marked  by  a  mul- 
titude of  compound  villi  over  its  entire 
surface,  which  give  the  ovnm  a  shaggy 
appearance*  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
new  villi  appear  upon  the  allantois,  or 
whether  the  villi  of  the  amnion  are  pene- 
trated by  the  vessels  of  the  allantois; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  true  or  perma- 
nent chorion  presents  upon  its  surface 
vascular  villi.  As  the  ovum  enlarges, 
over  a  certain  area  surrounding  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  pedicle  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  embryon,  the  villi  are 
developed  more  rapidly  than  over  the  rest  of  the  surface.  Indeed,  as  the  egg  becomes 
larger  and  larger,  the  villi  of  the  surface  outside  of  this  area  become  more  and  more 
scanty,  lose  their  vascularity,  and  finally  disappear.  That  portion  upon  which  the  villi 
persist  and  increase  in  length  and  in  the  number  of  their  branches  is  destined  to  form 
connections  with  the  mucoos  membrane  of  the  u  tern  a,  and  it  constitutes  the  fcetal  portion 
of  the  placenta.  This  change  begins  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  month,  and  the  pla* 
centa  becomes  distinctly  limited  at  ahout  the  end  of  tlie  third  month. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  the  changes  progress  which  ret^ult  in  the  formation  of 
the  permanent  chorion  and  the  limitation  of  the  fcetaJ  portion  of  the  placenta,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  enlargement  of  the  amnion  are  abo  going  on.  The 
amnion  is  gradually  becoming  distended  by  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  amniotic 
tliiid.  It  reaches  the  internal  surface  of  the  chorion  at  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month, 
extendi  over  the  umbilical  cord  to  form  its  external  covering,  including  the  cord  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  and  the  umbilical  vesicle  itself  lies  in  the  gelatinous  matter  between 
til e  two  membranes. 

At  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month,  then,  the  ovum  is  constltnted  as  follows 
The  fcetiis  floats  freely  in  the  amniotic  fluid,  attaciied  to  ihta  placenta  by  the  umbili- 
caJ  cord  ;  the  chorion  pre^nts  a  highly-vascular^  thickened,  and  villous  portion,  the  fcetal 
portion  of  the  placenta ;  the  re6t  of  the  chorion  is  a  simple  membrane,  without  rllU  and 
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without  blood-vessels ;  the  amnion  lines  the  internal  sarface  of  the  chorion  and  also 
forms  the  external  covering  of  the  umbilical  cord ;  the  ambilical  vedcle  has  become 
atrophied  and  has  lost  its  vascolaritj ;  the  hernia  at  the  point  of  connection  of  the  am- 
bilical vesicle  with  the  intestine  of  the  foetus  has  closed ;  and,  finally,  the  fostos  has  under- 
gone a  considerable  degree  of  development. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  study  the  structure  of  the  umbilical  cord,  the  membranes 
formed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  or  the  membran®  decidnsB,  and  the 
mode  of  development  and  the  structure  of  the  placenta. 

Umbilical  Cord. — From  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  mode  of  development 
of  the  chorion  and  the  amnion,  it  is  evident  that  the  umbilical  cord  is  nothing  more  than 
the  pedicle  which  connects  the  cmbryon  with  that  portion  of  the  chorion  which  enters 
into  the  structure  of  the  placenta.  It  is,  indeed,  a  process  of  the  allantois,  in  which  the 
vessels  eventually  become  the  most  important  structures.  The  cord  is  distinct  at  about 
the  end  of  the  first  month ;  and,  as  development  advances,  the  vessels  consist  of  two 
arteries  coming  from  the  body  of  the  foetus,  which  are  usually  twisted  from  left  to  right 
around  the  single  umbilical  vein.  In  addition  to  the  spiral  turns  of  the  arteries  around 
the  veins,  the  entire  cord  may  be  more  or  less  twisted,  probably  from  the  movements  of 
the  foetus. 

The  fully -developed  cord  extends  from  the  umbilicus  of  the  foetus  to  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  placenta,  in  which  its  insertion  is  usually  oblique ;  though  it  may  be  inserted 
at  other  points,  and  even  outside  of  the  border  of  the  placenta,  its  veaselfl  penetrating 
this  organ  from  the  side.  Its  usual  length,  which  varies  very  condderably,  is  about 
twenty  inches.  It  has  been  observed  as  long  as  sixty,  and  as  short  as  seven  inches. 
TV  hen  the  cord  is  very  long,  it  sometimes  presents  knots,  or  it  may  be  wound  aronnd  the 
neck,  the  body,  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  foetus ;  and  this  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  movements  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

The  external  covering  of  the  cord  is  n  process  of  the  amnion,  which^  as  it  extends 
over  the  vessels,  includes  a  gelatinous  substance  (the  gelatine  of  Wharton)  which  sur- 
rounds the  vessels  and  protects  them  from  compression.  This  gelatinous  substance  is 
identical  with  the  so-called  membrana  intermedia,  or  the  substance  included  between  the 
amnion  and  the  chorion.  The  entire  cord,  covered  with  the  gelatine  of  Wharton  and 
the  amnion,  is  usually  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger.  According  to  Robin,  the  nor- 
mal cord  will  sustain  a  weight  of  from  ten  pounds  and  ten  ounces  to  twelve  pounds  and 
twelve  ounces  avoirdupois.  As  the  amniotic  fluid  accumulates  and  distends  the  amniotic 
membrane,  it  becomes  more  and  more  closely  applied  to  the  cord.  This  pressure  extends 
from  the  placental  attachment  of  the  cord  toward  the  foetus  and  gradually  forces  into 
the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  the  loop  of  intestine,  which,  in  the  early  periods  of  intra- 
uterine life,  forms  an  umbilical  hernia. 

It  is  generally  stated  by  writers  upon  embryology  that  the  vessels  of  the  cord  present 
no  valves ;  but  recent  observations  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  semilunar  folds, 
both  in  the  vein  and  in  the  arteries.  These  are  simple  inversions  of  the  walls  of  the  ves- 
sels ;  and  they  do  not  exist  in  pairs,  nor  do  they  seem  to  influence  the  current  of  blood. 
In  the  arteries,  these  folds  are  situated  at  intervals  of  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches, 
and  they  are  more  abundant  where  the  vessels  are  very  contorted.  In  the  vein,  the  folds 
are  most  abundant  near  the  placenta ;  they  are  very  irregularly  placed,  and,  in  a  length  of 
four  inches,  fifteen  folds  were  found.  It  is  not  apparent  that  these  folds  have  any  physio- 
logical importance. 

As  the  allantois  is  developed,  it  presents,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  formation,  three 
portions ;  an  external  portion,  which  becomes  the  chorion,  an  internal  portion,  enclosed 
in  the  body  of  the  embryon,  and  an  intermediate  portion.  The  intermediate  portion,  as 
we  have  seen,  becomes  the  umbilical  cord.  As  the  umbilicus  of  the  foetus  closes  around 
the  cord,  it  shuts  off  a  portion  of  the  allantois  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  which 
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becomes  the  nrinarj  bladder;  but  there  is  a  temporary  commnnioation  between  the  inter- 
nal portion  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  cord,  which  is  called  the  urachns.  This  is  gen- 
erally obliterated  before  birth  and  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  iropervions  cord ; 
but  it  may  persist  daring  the  whole  of  intra-nterine  life,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  canal, 
extending  from  the  bladder  to  the  nmbilicns,  which  is  closed  soon  after  birth. 

Memhrana  Decidua, — In  addition  to  the  two  membranes  connected  with  the  foetus, 
there  are  two  membranes  formed  from  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  are 
derived  from  the  mother  and  which  serve  still  farther  to  protect  the  ovum.  The  cho- 
rion, as  we  have  just  seen,  is  for  the  protection  of  the  foetus ;  but  a  portion  of  this 
membrane,  about  one-third  of  its  surface,  becomes  closely  united  with  a  corresponding 
portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  to  form  the  placenta.  This  organ,  which 
serves  for  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  will  be  described  by  itself;  but,  before  we  can 
thoroughly  comprehend  its  structure  and  the  process  of  its  development,  we  must  study 
carefully  the  formation  of  the  membranae  deciduee. 

As  the  fecundated  ovum  descends  into  the  uterus,  it  is  usually  invested  with  a  shaggy 
covering,  which  is  either  the  permanent  chorion  or  one  of  the  membranes  which  invests 
the  ovum  previous  to  the  complete  development  of  the  allantois.  At  this  time,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  has  undergone  certain  changes  by  which  it  is  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  ovum.  The  changes  which  this  membrane  undergoes  in  men- 
struation have  already  been  studied.  It  has  been  seen  that,  during  an  ordinary  men- 
strual period,  the  membrane  has  been  increased  three  or  four  times  in  thickness  and  has 
become  more  or  less  rugous.  Without  being  able  to  state  from  positive  observation  the 
character  of  the  first  changes  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  preceding  the  descent  of 
the  fecundated  ovum — for  the  opportunities  for  direct  inspection  of  these  parts  after 
fecundation  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  ovum  are  not  frequent — it  is  almost  certain 
that  this  hypertrophy  occurs  and  progresses.  One  of  the  most  favorable  occamons  for 
observing  these  early  changes  in  the  human  subject  lately  presented  itself,  and  the  ap- 
pearances were  minutely  described  by  Keichert.  In  this  case,  the  ovum  was  lenticular, 
measuring  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  its  long  and  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in 
its  short  diameter.  It  was  covered  with  simple,  empty,  cylindrical  villi,  and  was  esti- 
mated to  be  at  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  day  of  its  development,  dating  from 
fecundation.  It  was  enclosed  in  the  decidua  reflexa,  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
had  been  accomplished  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  before  the  death  of  the 
mother. 

According  to  Reichert,  the  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  which 
occurs  at  each  menstrual  period,  in  case  the  ovum  bo  not  fecundated,  is  relieved  by  a  flow 
of  blood  and  disappears ;  but,  if  fecundation  take  place,  the  membrane  continues  to  hyper- 
trophy and  to  prepare  itself  to  enclose  the  ovum.  In  this  process,  when  an  ovum  has 
been  fecundated,  there  are  formed,  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  little  ele- 
vations, or  islands,  provided  with  primary  and  secondary  papillee  everywhere  except  at 
tbeir  borders,  where  the  membrane  is  smooth  and  presents  the  enlarged  orifices  of  the 
uterine  follicles.  The  ovum  observed  by  Reichert  was  found  embedded  in  the  parenchyma 
of  one  of  these  islands ;  and,  as  it  was  detached,  several  villi  were  drawn  immediately  out 
from  the  uterine  tubules. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  gravid  uterus  forms  what 
has  been  called  the  decidua  vera,  and  that  a  portion  is  reflected  over  the  ovum,  to  form 
the  decidua  reflexa.  Reichert  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  view  entertained  by  most  o]>- 
servers,  that  the  fecundated  ovum  lodges  itself  in  one  of  the  furrows  of  the  hypertrophied 
membrane  and  is  finally  enclosed  by  an  elevation  of  the  walls  of  the  furrow,  cannot  be 
sustained.  He  thinks  that  the  ovum  first  becomes  attached  to  one  of  the  "  islands;  "  at 
the  point  of  attachment,  the  island  does  not  increase  in  size  as  rapidly  as  at  other  por- 
tions, so  that  the  ovum  rests  in  a  cup-shaped  depression ;  and,  finally,  a  growth  takes  place 
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from  the  margin  of  this  depresdoo,  which  extends  around  and  encloses  the  ovnxn,  pre- 
senting a  spot  where  the  final  closure  takes  place,  called  the  decidual  umhilicus. 

We  have  given  the  recent  views  of  Reichert  thus  fully,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
hased  upon  the  study  of  a  remarkahly  young  ovum  and  appear  to  he  more  exact  and 
definite  than  any  ohservation  hitherto  recorded ;  and  we  shall  adopt  this  description  as 
representing  the  early  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  membrane  decidu®. 

According  to  Reichert,  the  ovum  is  completely  enclosed  at  the  twelfth  or  the  thir- 
teenth day.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  uterus  becomes  the  decidua  vera,  and  the 
border  from  which  the  new  growth  is  formed  which  covers  the  ovum  is  the  boundary 
between  this  and  the  decidua  refiexa.  The  new  growth,  springing  from  this  border,  en- 
velops the  ovum  completely  and  is  called  the  decidua  refiexa ;  and,  in  this  membrane, 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  uterine  tubules. 

As  development  advances,  a  portion  of  the  decidua  vera — ^the  description  of  which  we 
reserve  for  the  present — undergoes  development  into  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta. 
The  rest  of  the  decidua  vera  becomes  extended,  loses  its  vessels  and  glands,  and  is  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  simple  membrane.  The  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  soon  after  fecundation,  become  gradually  exfoliated, 
and  their  place  is  supplied  by  flattened  epithelial  scales,  of  the  pavement-variety.  This 
change  is  effected  at  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  week,  and  the  pavement-cells  are  then 
found  covering  both  the  decidua  vera  and  the  refiexa.  The  epithelium  of  the  cervix 
retains  its  cylindrical  character,  but  most  of  the  cells  lose  their  cilia. 

During  the  first  periods  of  utero-gestation,  the  two  layers  of  decidua  are  separated  by 
a  small  amount  of  an  albuminous  and  sometimes  a  sanguinolent  fluid ;  but  this  disappears 
at  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  and  the  membranes  then  come  in  contact  with  each 
other.  They  soon  become  so  closely  adherent  as  to  form  a  single  membrane,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  chorion.  Sometimes,  at  full  term,  the  membranes  of  the  foetus  can  be 
separated  from  the  decidua ;  but  frequentiy  all  of  the  different  layers  are  closely  adherent 
to  each  other. 

The  changes  we  have  just  described  are  not  participated  in  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  glands  in  this  situation  secrete  a  semisolid,  transparent, 
viscid  mucus,  which  closes  the  os  and  is  sometimes  called  the  uterine  plug. 

Toward  the  fourth  month,  a  very  delicate,  soft,  homogeneous  layer  appears  over  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus,  beneath  the  decidua  vera,  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
mucous  membrane.  This  is  developed  very  gradually,  and  the  membrane  is  completely 
restored  about  two  months  after  parturition. 

Development  and  Structure  of  the  Placenta, — ^In  describing  the  formation  of  the  mem- 
braneD  decidusB  and  of  the  chorion,  we  have  necessarily  hinted  at  the  mode  of  development 
of  the  placenta.  Although  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  anatomists 
with  regard  to  the  exact  relations  between  the  vessels  of  the  mother  and  of  the  fostus  in 
uteroy  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  foetus  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  maternal  blood, 
and  that  the  placenta  is,  in  addition,  a  respiratory  organ.  Reasoning  from  what  we 
should  consider  to  be  the  requirements  of  the  foetus,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  foetal  vessels  are  bathed  in  maternal  blood ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  two  sets  of 
vessels  have  no  direct  communication  with  each  other.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
foetus  has  an  independent  circulation,  its  heart  beating  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  heart  of 
the  mother.  In  our  description  of  the  placenta,  we  shall  first  give  the  views  which  we 
conceive  to  be  correct,  and  then  advance  the  facts  and  arguments  by  which  these  views 
are  apparently  supported. 

Beginning  with  the  first  development  of  the  placenta,  the  observation  which  we  have 
quoted  from  Reichert,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  tufts  of  the  foetal  chorion 
were  actually  drawn  out  of  the  tubules  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  seems  to  de- 
monstrate beyond  question  the  fact  of  penetration  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion  into  the 
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miilernal  tubes.  This  is  a  capital  point  in  our  view  of  tlie  mode  of  development  of  th« 
placenta;  and  thl*  cannot  be  qaestioned^  if  we  admit  the  accuracy  of  Reichcrt^s  descrip- 
tion. It  U  certain  that  the  portion  of  the  chorion  which  eventually  becomes  attached  to 
the  uterus  ondergoea  a  much  greater  degree  of  development  than  the  reet  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  villi  in  this  sitnatiou  become  branchc?d  and  arborescent ;  they  are  filled  with 
blood- vesdelSf  while  the  vascularity  in  other  parts  of  the  ciiorion  disappeari!i ;  the  mucoua 
membrane  corresponding  to  this  jmrtion  of  the  chorion  als«:»  becomes  thickened;  the  tiibea 
in  which  the  villi  have  penetrated  are  corres)>otiding]y  enlarged,  and  branched,  and  the 
vessels  which  surround  them  are  increased  in  size ;  and,  finally,  the  union  between  the  villi 
and  the  tubes  becomes  so  close  that  tbcy  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other.  It  b 
©vident  that,  if  this  be  the  mode  of  development  of  the  placenta,  the  maternal  portion  is 
formed  from  a  restricted  and  an  hyportroi»hied  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus^ 
and  the  f(£tal  portion  is  simply  an  exceedingly  vascular  and  villous  part  of  the  chorion. 

Ab  development  advances,  the  vessels  of  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placentu  coulesce 
into  great  1ake«,  which  communicate  freely  with  the  uterine  sinuses.  In  these  great 
cavitiea,  we  find  the  vascular  festal  tufts ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  transudation 
of  nutritive  material  and  gases  can  take  place  from  the  blood  of  the  motlier  to  the  vai^cular 
system  of  the  fcetns. 

If  tlie  above  description  be  correct,  we  should  be  able  to  paaa  an  injection  from  the 
uterine  sinuses  into  the  maternal  portion  of  tlie  placenta,  even  as  far  as  its  festal  surface; 
but  this  is  a  point  concerning  which  there  haa  been  a  great  deal  of  discus:»ion. 

In  injected  specimens  of  the  placenta,  when  an  attempt  haa  been  made  to  fill  the 
maternal  oa  weU  as  the  ftBtal  vessels,  the  material  injected  into  the  uterine  veeaela  has 
aometimea  passed  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  placenta  and  appeared  just  beneath 
the  transparent  chorion  at  the  foetal  surface  of  the  organ.  This  appearance,  however, 
has  been  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  due  to  extravasation ;  and  many  physiologists 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  placenta  has  no  maternal  portion,  that  it  is  entirely  a  festal 
organ,  and  that  the  maternal  vessels  do  not  pass  beyond  the  surface  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  utems.     This  opinion,  however,  we  believe  to  be  erroneous. 

The  important  point  in  the  determination  of  the  connection  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  placental  maternal  sinuses  with  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  can  be  settled  by  injection 
of  the  uterine  vessels  in  cases  in  which  the  observation  can  be  mad«  while  the  placenta 
is  still  attached  to  the  uterine  walls.  Dalton,  since  lB5d,  has  examined  the  parts  in  t/fu 
in  four  caaes  of  women  who  died  undelivered  at  or  near  tbe  full  term  of  pregnancy,  and 
he  adopted  the  ingenious  expedient  of  filling  the  uterine  vessels  with  air,  by  which  tbe 
course  of  the  iiyection  could  be  directly  observed.  This  operation  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  uterus,  with  its  con  ten  ta,  is  removed  from  the  body,  is  carefully 
opened,  and  the  fcetns  is  taken  out,  after  dividing  the  umbilical  cord.  The  parts  are 
then  placed  under  water,  the  end  of  a  blow -pipe  is  introduoed  into  one  of  tlie  divided 
vessels  of  the  uterine  waUs,  and  air  is  forced  in  by  gentle  insufflation.  By  this  procesa, 
the  venous  sinuaea  of  the  uterus  itself  are  first  filled,  next,  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
placenta,  and  finally,  ^'  the  bulibles  of  air  insinuate  themselves  everywhere  between  the 
fnetal  tufts,  and  appear  in  the  most  superficial  portions  of  the  placenta,  itiimediately 
underneath  the  transparent  chorion.  If  the  chorion  be  now  divided  at  any  point  by  an 
inciaSon,  passing  merely  through  its  own  thickneaa,  the  lur,  which  was  confined  beneath 
it  in  the  placental  sinuses,  will  escape,  and  rise  in  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Such  an  experiment  shows  conclnsively  that  the  placental  sinuses  communicate  freely 
with  the  uterine  vessels,  occupy  the  entire  thickness  of  the  placenta,  and  are  equally 
extensive  with  the  tufts  of  the  fcetal  chorion.'^  Dalton  farther  states  that  the  uterine 
vessels,  as  they  penetrate  the  placenta,  have  an  exceedingly  oblique  direction,  and  that 
their  orifioes  may  be  easily  overlooked,  but  can  be  seen  by  careful  in«^Gction. 

We  have  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  IhJton,  and  we 
conceive  tljat  they  have  settled  the  qnestion  of  the  existence  of  a  true  maternal  ]»ortion 
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of  the  placenta.  In  corroboration  of  this,  in  1864,  we  examined  the  nteros,  with  the 
placenta  attached,  of  a  woman  who  died  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  late  Prof.  G.  T.  Elliot  and  Prof.  J.  P.  White,  and  forced  air  from  the  uterine 
sinuses  throughout  the  entire  thickness  of  the  placenta,  between  the  foetal  tufts.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  seems  unneceesarj  to 
discuss  the  more  or  less  theoretical  views  of  writers  who  have  not  made  injections  of  the 
uterus  with  the  placenta  attached.  The  observations  of  Dalton  have  since  been  con- 
firmed bj  numerous  anatomists,  so  that  we  must  consider  the  fact  of  an  intra-placental 
circulation  of  maternal  blood  as  definitively  established. 

Stracture  of  the  Fully-deteloped  Plcteenta. — ^The  placenta  of  the  human  subject  pre- 
sents certain  differences  in  its  structure  at  various  periods  of  utero-gestation,  most  of 
which  have  been  indicated  in  treating  of  its  development.  At  about  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  the  limits  of  the  placenta  become  distinct,  and  the  organ  rapidly  assumes  the  ana- 
tomical characters  observed  after  it  may  be  said  to  be  fully  developed.    It  then  occupies 
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about  one-third  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  it  is  generally  rounded  or  ovoid  in 
form,  with  a  distinct  border  connected  with  the  decidua  and  the  chorion.  It  is  from 
seven  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  point  of 
penetration  of  the  umbilical  cord,  slightly  attenuated  toward  the  border,  and  weighs 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  ounces.  Its  foetal  surface  is  covered  with  the  smooth  amniotic 
membrane,  and  its  uterine  surface,  when  detached,  is  rough,  and  divided  into  numerous 
irregular  lobes  or  cotyledons,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Be- 
tween these  lobes,  are  membranes,  called  dissepiments,  which  penetrate  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ,  frequently  as  far  as  the  foetal  surface. 
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Upon  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  is  a  thin,  soft  membrane,  sometimes  called 
the  decidaa  serotina.  This  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus 
situated  next  the  muscolar  walls,  the  greater  part  of  it  not  being  thrown  off  with  the  pla- 
centa. It  is  composed  of  amorphous  matter,  numerous  granulations,  and  colossal  cells  with 
enlarged  and  multiple  nuclei.  If  we  scrape  the  uterine  surface  of  a  fresh  placenta,  these 
cells  appear,  upon  microscopical  observation,  very  much  like  the  so-called  cancer-ceUs. 
There  has  been  and  is  now  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  formation 
of  the  decidua  serotina.  Some  writers,  who  do  not  admit  that  the  placenta  has  any  true 
maternal  portion,  regard  it  as  the  portion  of  decidua  imprisoned  between  the  chorion 
and  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus ;  but,  if  we  adopt  the  view  that  the  placenta  is 
formed  in  part  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  we  must  regard  the  serotina,  so  called, 
as  simply  the  deeper  portion  of  this  membrane. 

Bhod-teueli  of  the  Plaeenta, — The  two  arteries  of  the  umbilical  cord  branch  upon 
the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta  beneath  the  amnion  and  finally  penetrate  the  substance 
of  the  organ.  The  branches  of  the  veins,  which  are  about  sixteen  in  number,  converge 
toward  the  cord  and  unite  to  form  the  umbilical  vein.  Upon  the  uterine  surface  of  the 
placenta,  are  numerous  oblique  openings  of  the  veins  which  return  the  maternal  blood  to 
the  uterine  sinuses.  There  are  also  numerous  small  spiral  arteries,  which  pass  into  the 
substance  of  the  organ  to  supply  blood  to  the  maternal  portion.  These  are  the  *^  curling 
arteries,"  described  by  John  Hunter. 

If  we  inject  the  umbilical  arteries,  the  fluid  is  returned  by  the  umbilical  vein,  having 
passed  through  the  vascular  tufts  of  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta.  According  ta 
Farre,  the  small  arteries  and  the  veins  of  the  villi  at  first  communicate  through  a  true 
capillary  plexus ;  but,  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  capillaries  disappear,  leaving 
loops  of  vessels,  "  simple,  compound,  wavy,  or  much  contorted,  and  in  parts  varicose." 

According  to  the  recent  researches  of  Winkler,  there  are  three  kinds  of  foetal  villi : 
1.  Those  which  terminate  just  beneath  the  chorion,  without  penetrating  the  vascular 
lacuna;.  2.  Longer  villi,  which  hang  free  in  the  lacuna?.  3.  Long,  branching  villi,  which 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  placenta,  some  extending  as  far  as  its  uterine  surface. 

The  formation  of  the  great  vascular  lakes  of  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta  has 
already  been  described.  These,  according  to  Winkler,  present  numerous  trabeculae, 
which  extend  from  the  uterine  to  the  foetal  surface ;  and,  between  these  trabecule,  are 
numerous  exceedingly  delicate  transverse  and  oblique  secondary  trabecular  processes. 
The  chorionic  villi  contain  blood-vessels,  which  we  have  already  described,  surrounded 
by  a  gelatinous,  connective-tissue  structure  {Schleimgetoebe),  and  are  generally  covered 
with  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells  of  pavement-epithelium. 

In  parturition,  the  curling  arteries  and  the  veins  on  the  uterine  surface  of  the  pla- 
centa are  torn  off,  and  the  placenta  then  consists  of  the  parts  we  have  just  described ; 
the  torn  ends  of  these  vessels  attached  to  the  uterus  are  closed  by  the  contractions  of  the 
surrounding  muscular  fibres ;  and  the  blood  which  is  discharged  is  mainly  derived  from 
the  placenta  itself.  Thus  the  very  contractions  which  expel  the  contents  of  the  uterus 
close  the  vessels  and  prevent  loss  of  blood  by  the  mother. 

Development  of  the  Embryon, 

The  product  of  generation  retains  the  name  of  ovum  until  the  form  of  the  body  begin* 
to  be  apparent,  when  it  is  called  the  embryon.  At  the  fourth  month,  about  the  time  of 
quickening,  it  is  called  the  foetus,  a  name  which  it  retains  during  the  rest  of  intra-uterine 
life.  The  membranes  which  we  have  described  are  appendages  developed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection  and  nutrition ;  and  the  embryon  itself,  in  the  mammalia,  is  developed 
from  a  restricted  portion  of  the  layers  of  cells  resulting  from  the  segmentation  of  the 
vitellus. 

We  have  already  described  the  formation  of  the  blastodermic  cells  and  the  appearance 
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of  the  groove  which  is  subseqaently  developed  into  the  neural  canaL  At  this  portion  of 
the  ovum,  there  is  a  thickening  of  the  blastoderm,  which  then  presents  three  layers,  the 
middle  layer,  the  thickest  and  most  important,  being  developed  from  the  opposite  sur- 
faces of  the  external  and  the  internal  layer.  We  have  to  study,  then,  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  three  layers  of  cells,  which  we  shall  call  the  external,  the  intermediate, 
and  the  internal  blastodermic  membranes.  The  earliest  stages  of  development  have  been 
studied  almost  exclusively  in  the  chick,  and  the  processes  here  observed  cannot  be  as- 
sumed to  represent  exactly  the  mode  of  development  of  the  human  subject.  For  this 
reason,  we  feel  justified  in  adopting  the  simplest  division  of  layers,  which  is  into  three, 
and  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  excessively  minute  descriptions  of  the  early  arrange- 
ment of  cells,  given  by  some  recent  observers. 

A  general  idea  of  the  development  of  certain  of  the  important  parts  of  the  embryon  will 
aid  us  in  comprehending  the  more  minute  processes  and  the  formation  of  special  organs ; 
and  this  we  can  give  without  reference  to  ^e  various  divisions  of  the  blastodermic  layers 
adopted  by  different  writers.  It  makes  very  little  difference,  indeed,  as  regards  our  actual 
knowledge  of  development,  whether  we  restrict  the  external  blastodermic  membrane  to 
the  development  of  the  epidermis,  or  whether  we  assume  that  a  portion  of  it  forms  the 
walls  of  the  neural  canal.  In  the  latter  case,  we  simply  make  a  thicker  external  layer 
at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  intermediate  layer.  It  is  the  discussion  of  such  minor 
points  as  this,  which  depend  mainly  upon  observations  made  upon  the  chick,  that  we 
propose  to  avoid,  in  our  endeavor  to  make  the  description  of  the  first  processes  of  devel- 
opment as  simple  as  possible. 

We  may  assume  that  the  furrow  for  the  spinal  canal  and  its  dilated  superior  portion, 
the  head,  have  been  closed  over  by  the  union  of  the  dorsal,  or  medullary  plates  behind. 
At  a  later  period,  there  has  been  a  growth  of  the  abdominal,  or  visceral  plates,  which 
finally  close  over  the  front  of  the  embryon.  Now,  to  adopt,  with  slight  modifications,  a 
simile  given  by  Hermann,  we  may  imagine  a  young  mammal,  with  a  short,  straight  ali- 
mentary canal,  taking  no  account,  for  the  present,  of  its  glandular  appendages.  We  take 
the  entire  body  as  a  tube,  the  caliber  of  which  is  the  alimentary  canal,  with  walls  formed 
of  concentric  layers.  Counting  these  layers  from  within  outward,  we  have  first,  the 
mucous  membrane ;  next,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine ;  then,  the  visceral  serous 
membrane,  the  parietal  serous  membrane,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  with  the  bones ;  and 
finally,  the  integument.  All  of  these  layers  are  developed,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
simultaneously,  from  different  layers  of  the  blastodermic  cells.  With  the  view  that  we 
shall  adopt,  the  external  blastodermic  membrane  becomes  the  epidermis,  and  the  internal 
blastodermic  membrane,  the  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  intermediate  mem- 
brane splits  into  two  layers ;  the  outer  layer  becoming  attached  to  the  external  blasto- 
dermic membrane  and  forming  the  muscular  layer  of  the  trunk,  while  the  inner  layer  is 
connected  with  the  internal  blastodermic  membrane  and  contributes  to  the  formation  of 
the  viscera.  At  a  later  period,  the  extremities  are  developed,  as  solid  processes  con- 
nected with  the  outer  layer  of  the  intermediate  membrane  and  covered  by  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  external  blastodermic  membrane. 

Development  of  the  Cavities  and  Layers  of  the  Trunk  in  the  Chick, — As  an  intro- 
duction to  a  description  of  the  development  of  special  organs  in  the  human  subject  and 
in  mammals,  it  will  be  found  very  useful  to  study  the  first  stages  of  development  in  the 
chick,  by  which  we  can  get  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  different  blastodermic 
layers,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  developed  into  the  different  parts  of  the  trunk, 
with  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  great  cavities.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
describe  the  figures  given  by  Brttcke,  which  were  photographed  on  wood  from  large  dia- 
grams, made  from  actual  preparations,  by  Seboth.  In  this  description,  we  shall  take  no 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  membranes. 

Fig.  294  illustrates  one  of  the  earliest  stages  of  development  in  the  chick.    In  this 
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figarc,  the  saperior  layer  of  dark  cells  (h^  b)  represents  the  external  blastodermic  mem- 
brane. The  inferior  layer  of  dark  cells  (d^  d)  represents  the  internal  blastodermic  mem- 
brane.   The  middle  layer  of  lighter  cells  is  the  intermediate  membrane,  which,  toward 
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the  periphery,  is  split  into  two  layers.  Xhis  figure  represents  a  transverse  section.  At 
a,  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  groove  which  is  subsequently  developed  into  the  canal 
for  the  spinal  cord.  Beneath  this  groove,  is  a  section  of  a  rounded  cord  («),  the  chorda 
dorsalis.  The  openings  (^,  g)  represent  the  situation  of  the  two  aortee.  The  other  cavities 
are  as  yet  indistinct  in  this  figure. 


Fig.  20b. 


Fig.  295  shows  the  same  structures  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  development.  The 
dorsal,  or  vertebral  plates,  which  bound  the  furrow  (a)  in  Fig.  294,  are  closed  above, 
and  include  (a)  the  neural  canal.  The  chorda  dorsalis  (e)  is  separated  from  the  cells  sur- 
rounding it  in  Fig.  294.  We  have  still  the  external  blastodermic  membrane  (5,  b)  and  the 
internal  blastodermic  membrane  (</,  <f),  presenting  various  curves  which  follow  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells  of  the  intermediate  layer.  By 
the  sides  of  the  boundaries  of  the  neural  canal, 
are  two  distinct  masses  of  cells  (r,  c),  which  are 
developed  into  the  vertcbroD.  Outside  of  these 
masses  of  cells,  are  two  smaller  collections  of 
cells,  afterward  developed  into  the  "WolflSan 
bodies,  which  will  be  described  farther  on. 
Beneath  those  two  masses,  are  two  large  cavi- 
ties (^7,  <7),  the  largest  cavities  shown  in  Fig. 
295,  presenting  an  irregular  form,  which  are 
sections  of  the  two  primitive  aorta*.  The  two 
openings  (A,  h)  become  afterward  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity. 

In  Fig.  296,  the  parts  are  still  farther  de- 
veloped. The  neural  canal  is  represented  (a) 
nearly  the  same  as  in  Fig.  295,  with  the  chorda 
dorsalis  (e)  just  beneath  it.  A  groove,  or  gutter 
{(f)  has  been  formed  in  front,  which  is  the  groove  of  the  intestinal  canal.  This  remains 
open  at  this  time  and  is  lined  by  the  internal  blastodermic  membrane.  Just  above  d,  is 
58 
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a  single  opening  (g),  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  openings  (g^  g)  in  Figs. 
294  and  295,  and  this  is  the  abdominal  aorta,  which  has  here  become  single.  The  two 
openings  (A,  h)  represent  a  section  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity.  The  onter  wall  of 
this  cavity  is  the  outer  visceral  plate,  which  is  developed  into  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
abdomen.  The  lower  and  inner  wall  is  the  inner  visceral  plate,  which  forms  the  main 
portion  of  the  intestinal  wall.  The  outer  wall  is  the  outer  layer  of  the  intermediate 
membrane,  and  the  inner  wall  is  the  inner  layer  of  the  same  membrane.  The  two  round 
orifices  (t,  %)  are  sections  of  the  Wolffian  ducts.    The  space  (^,  h)  is  the  amniotic  cavity. 

The  figures  we  have  just  described,  it  must  be  Borne  in  mind,  represent  transverse  sec- 
tions of  the  body  of  the  chick,  made  through  the  middle  portion  of  the  abdomen.  In  our 
explanations  of  these  figures,  we  have  not  adhered  absolutely  to  the  text  of  Brtlcke,  but 
have  made  use  of  the  very  elegant  semi-diagrammatic  illastrations  by  Waldeyer,  whose 
explanations  are  remarkably  clear  and  satisfactory.  Our  explanations,  however,  particu- 
larly those  of  Fig.  296,  are  sufficiently  extended  to  enable  us  to  study  the  development 
of  special  organs.  The  posterior  parts,  it  is  seen,  are  developed  first,  the  situation  of  the 
vertebral  column  being  marked  soon  after  the  enclosure  of  the  neural  canal  by  the  verte- 
bral plates ;  and,  at  about  the  same  time,  the  two  aortsa  make  their  appearance,  with  the 
first  traces  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity.  The  next  organs  in  the  order  of  development, 
after  the  vascular  system,  are  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  are  so  large  and  important  in 
the  early  life  of  the  embryon.  The  intestinal  canal  is  then  a  simple  groove,  and  the  em- 
bryon  is  entirely  open  in  front.  Were  we  now  to  follow  the  process  of  development  far- 
ther, we  should  see  that  the  visceral  plates  advance  and  close  over  the  abdominal  cavity, 
as  the  medullary  plates  have  closed  over  the  neural  canal.  Thus  there  would  be  formed  a 
closed  tube,  the  intestine,  lined  by  the  thin,  internal  blastodermic  membrane,  the  walls  of 
the  intestine  being  formed  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  intermediate  membrane.  This  would 
bring  the  external  layer  of  the  intermediate  membrane  around  the  intestine  to  form  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen,  the  cavity  (Fig.  296,  A,  h)  being  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
the  external  covering  being  the  external  blastodermic  membrane.  At  this  time,  the  great 
Wolffian  bodies  lie  next  the  spinal  column,  between  the  intestine  and  the  abdominal 
walls,  with  the  single  abdominal  aorta  situated  behind  the  intestine. 

Development  of  the  Skeleton^  Muscular  System^  and  Skin, 

Chorda  DarsalU, — One  of  the  earliest  structures  observed  in  the  developing  embryon 
is  the  chorda  dorsalis.  This  is  situated  beneath  the  neural  canal  and  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  body.  It  is  formed  of  a  cord  of  simple  cells,  and  marks  the  situation  of  the 
vertebral  column,  though  itself  it  is  not  developed  into  the  vertebraa,  which  grow  around 
it  and  encroach  upon  its  substance,  until  it  finally  disappears.  This  structure  has  been 
very  minutely  described  by  Robin,  under  the  name  of  the  notocorde.  In  many  mam- 
mals, the  notocorde  presents  a  slight  enlargement  at  the  cephalic  extremity,  which  ex- 
tendi to  the  auditory  vesicles  and  it  is  somewhat  diminished  in  size  at  the  caudal  extrem- 
ity. By  the  sides  of  this  cord,  are  the  masses  of  cells  which  are  eventually  developed 
into  the  vertebrsB.  The  vertebrsB,  as  they  are  developed,  are  formed  of  temporary  car- 
tilaginous structure,  gradually  extending  around  the  chorda  dorsalis,  which  then  occupies 
the  axis  of  the  spinal  column.  Between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsB,  the  chorda  dorsalis 
presents  regular  enlargements,  surrounded  by  a  delicate  membrane.  As  ossification  of 
the  spinal  column  advances,  that  portion  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  which  is  surrounded  by 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  disappears,  leaving  the  enlargements  between  the  vertebras 
distinct.  These  enlargements,  which  are  not  permanent,  are  gradually  invaded  by  fibrous 
tissue,  their  gelatinous  contents  disappear,  and  the  intervertebral  disks,  composed  of  fibro- 
cartilaginous structure,  remain.  These  disks  are  permanent  between  the  cervical,  the 
dorsal,  and  the  lumber  vertebrse ;  but  they  eventually  disappear  from  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  as  these  are  consolidated,  this  occurring,  in  the 
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Imman  subject,  st  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  year. 
I  just  described  are  represented  in  Fig.  297. 


The  procesflce  of  deTeiapment 


€1- 


Vertebral  Cohimn^  eU. — In  Figs.  295  and  296  (c,  <?),  ore  seen  the  two  inaM€«  of  cells, 
situated  bj  the  ^des  of  the  neural  canal,  which  are  destined  to  be  developed  into  the 
vert4.*bni\     These  cells  extend  aronnil  und  encroach  upon  the  chorda  doraalis  and  form 

the  bodies  of  the  vertebraa.  Thej  also  ex- 
tend over  the  neural  canal,  closing  above, 
and  the»o  processes  are  called  the  medul- 
lary, or  dorsal  plates.  Sometimes  the  doraal 
plates  fail  to  close  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
gpinal  column,  and  this  constitutes  the  mal- 
fortnation  known  fas  i^pina  bifida.  From  the 
sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrie,  the  va- 
rious processes  of  these  bones  are  formed. 
As  the  spinal  column  is  developed,  its  lower 
portion  presents  a  projection  hejond  the 
pelvis,  which  constitutes  a  temporary  caudal 
appi*ndttge,  curved  toward  the  abdomen ;  but 
this  no  longer  projects  after  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis  are  fuUy  develoi)ed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  entire  vertebral  column  is  curved  toward 
the  abdomen,  and  it  is  twisted  upon  its  axis 
from  left  to  right,  so  that  the  anterior  facd 
of  the  pelvis  presents  a  right  angle  Xo  the 


.^ 


of  a  rahbit  tme  in4*h  in  Itpr,*'      .^<  *»-,  y 
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upper  part  of  the  body ;  but,  as  the  inferior  extremities  and  the  pelvis  become  developed, 
the  spine  becomes  straight.  Tlie  vertebrro  make  their  fir"' '*"  n^^e  Hrst  in  the  middle  of 
the  dorsal  region,  from  which  point,  they  rapidly  exten  i  and  downwaril+  untU 

the  spinal  column  is  complete. 

At  the  base  of  the  skull,  on  either  side  of  the  superior  prolongation  of  the  chorda  dor- 
saliB,  are  two  cartilaginous  processes,  wfaicb  are  developed  into  the  so-called  cranial  ver- 
t«br®.  In  this  cartilaginous  masa,  three  ossifio  points  appear,  one  behind  the  other. 
The  posterior  point  of  ossification  is  for  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  which 
is  developed  in  the  same  way  as  one  of  the  vertebriu ;  the  middle  po'mt  is  for  the  poste* 
rior  portion  of  the  sphenoid ;  and  the  anterior  point  is  for  the  anterior  portion  of  tho 
aphenoid.  The  frontal  bone^  the  parietal  bone,  the  temporal  bone,  and  a  portion  of  the 
OOoipitd  bone  are  developed  from  the  connective  tissue,  without  the  inierventdon  of  pre- 
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Existing  cartilaginoas  structure.  The  development  of  tbe  face  will  be  described  separately. 
At  the  time  when  the  vertebrse  are  being  developed,  with  their  lamins  and  their  spinous 
and  transverse  processes,  the  ribs  extend  over  the  thorax,  and  the  clavicle,  scapula,  and 
sternum  make  their  appearance. 

At  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  four  papillary  prominences,  which  are 
the  first  traces  of  the  arms  and  legs,  appear  on  the  body  of  the  embryon.  These  progres- 
sively increase  in  length,  the  arms  appearing  near  the  middle  of  the  embryon,  and  the 
legs,  at  the  lower  portion.  Each  extremity  is  divided  into  three  portions,  the  arm,  fore- 
arm, and  hand,  for  the  upper  extremities,  and  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot,  for  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. At  the  end  of  each  extremity,  there  are,  finally,  divisions  into  the  fingers  and 
toes,  with  the  various  cartilages  and  bones  of  all  of  these  parts,  and  their  articulations. 
(See  Plates  I.  and  II.,  Figs.  D  and  II,  facing  page  920.) 

Very  early  in  intra-uterine  life,  the  skeleton,  which  is  at  first  entirely  cartilaginous, 
begins  to  ossify,  from  little  bony  points  which  appear  in  the  cartilaginous  structure.  The 
first  points  appear  at  nearly  the  same  time  (about  the  beginning  of  the  second  month)  in 
the  clavicle  and  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw.  Similar  ossific  points,  which  gradually 
extend,  are  also  seen  in  other  parts,  the  head,  ribs,  pelvis,  scapula,  metacarpus,  and  meta- 
tarsus, and  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  At  birth,  the  carpus  is  entirely  cartila- 
ginous, and  it  does  not  begin  to  ossify  until  the  second  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
tarsus,  except  the  calcaneum  and  astragalus,  which  ossify  just  before  birth.  The  pisiform 
bone  of  the  carpus  is  the  last  to  take  on  osseous  transformation,  this  occurring  at  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  year.  As  ossification  progresses,  the  deposits  in  the  various 
ossific  points  gradually  extend  until  they  reach  the  joints,  which  remain  incrnsted  with 
the  permanent  articular  cartilage. 

While  the  skeleton  is  being  thus  developed,  the  muscles  are  formed  from  the  outer 
layer  of  the  intermediate  blastodermic  membrane,  and  the  visceral  plates  close  over  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  in  front,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  umbilical  cord.  The  various 
tissues  of  the  external  parts,  particularly  the  muscles,  begin  to  be  distinct  at  the  end  of 
the  second  month.  The  deep  layers  of  the  dorsal  muscles  are  the  first  to  be  distin- 
guished ;  then,  successively,  the  long  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  anterior  straight  muscles 
of  the  head,  the  straight  and  transverse  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities, the  superficial  muscles  of  the  back,  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  face. 

The  skin  appears  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  when  it  is  very  delicate 
and  transparent.  At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  epidermis  may  be  distinguished. 
The  sebaceous  follicles  are  developed  at  the  third  month ;  and,  at  about  the  fifth  month, 
the  surface  is  covered  with  their  secretion  mixed  with  desquamated  epithelium.  This 
cheesy  substance  constitutes  the  vemix  caseosa.  At  the  third  month,  the  nails  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  hairs  begin  to  grow  at  about  the  fifth  month.  The  sudoripa- 
rous glands  first  appear  at  about  the  fifth  month,  by  the  formation  of  fiask-like  processes 
of  the  true  skin,  which  are  gradually  elongated  and  convoluted,  until  they  are  fully 
developed  only  a  short  time  before  birth. 

Development  of  the  Nervous  System, 

We  have  seen,  in  studying  the  development  of  the  spinal  column,  how  the  dorsal,  or 
medullary  plates  close  over  the  groove  for  the  neural  canal.  In  the  interior  of  this 
canal,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  developed,  by  cells,  which  gradually  encroach  upon  its 
caliber,  until  we  have  remaining  only  the  small  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  commu- 
nicating with  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  As  the  nervous  tissue  is  developed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  neural  canal,  there  is  a  separation  of  the  histological  elements  at  the  surface, 
to  form  the  membranes.  The  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater  are  formed  first,  appearing 
at  about  the  end  of  the  second  month,  while  the  arachnoid  is  not  distinct  until  the  fifth 
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roontb.  The  nerves  ore  not  produced  as  prolongfttione  from  the  <  tirii  into  the  various 
ti^ues^  nor  do  they  extend  frnm  the  tisauea  to  the  cord  ;  but  they  iiru  developed,  in  each 
ti^ue,  by  a  s^eparolion  of  histological  elements  i'rota  the  eells  of  which  the  parts  are 
originiiLly  constituted,  which  at  first  appear  to  Im3  identical  in  their  morphologicul  char- 
acters.    The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  *yf>tem  are  developed  in  llie  same  way. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  spinal  cord  Is  thus  sufficiently  simple ;  but,  with  the 
growth  of  the  embryon,  we  observe  dilatations  at  the  superior  and  at  the  inferior  extrem- 
ities of  the  neural  canal.  The  cord  is  uniform  in  size  in  the  dorsal  region,  marked  only 
by  the  regular  enlargements  at  the  sites  of  origin  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  but  we  soon 
obsenc  an  ovoid  dilatation  below,  which  fonn^  the  lumbar  enlargement,  from  which  the 
Dervea  are  given  off  to  the  inferior  extremities,  and  the  brachial  enlargement  above,  where 
the  nerves  of  the  superior  extremities  take  their  origin.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
more  marked  dilatation  of  the  canal  at  its  ceptudic  extremity.  Here,  a  single  enlargement 
appears,  which  is  soon  divided  into  three  vesicles,  caUed  the  anterior,  middle,  and  po§te- 
riur  cerebral  vesicles.  These  become  more  and  mure  distinct  as  development  advances. 
The  formation  of  these  parts  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  21HI,  taken  iVom  Wagner,  and  rnado 
more  distinct  by  I^onget,  as  they  are  drawn  upon  a  black  ground.  This  figure,  in  C, 
shows  the  projections,  on  either  side,  of  the  vcBicles  which  are  eventually  developed 
into  the  nervous  portions  of  the  organ  of  viaioo. 


Fl«,  'I^J,  —  DfrfIo/>mrnf>'r  the  '  '  T         ,i  ) 

A^  the  two  prfmltiTc  hfttrcn  vtthv  nprvouj  sysU'it^  t«  -  iame.,  thirty-^ftx  Inonn 

tloo  of  tlio  n«anl  eumt;  A, po»tArf(#r  dlkUUon  (tfj,    kiutbur  t  nl nr;;.  ruf  ni) .  1.  :\  h,  iim<-riof.  middle,  and  Inferior 
<er«bn^  V«tteleft:  a.  •Ilg'fit  fl»U«iii||p  of  the  Rnterior  oprv^hnl  vtrslclc';  o,  fbroiAtioD  of  tho  ocnlor  veskle«. 


The  three  cerebral  vesicles  now  undergo  farther  changes*  The  snperior,  which  we 
may  call  the  firsft  primitive  vesicle,  enumerating  Ihem  from  above  downward,  is  soon 
divided  into  two  secondary  vesicles,  the  anterior  of  which  becomes  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, and  the  posterior,  tho  optic  thalami,  whieli  arc  eventually  covered,  by  the  great- 
er relative  development  of  the  hcraisfiheres.  The  middle,  or  second  primitive  vesicle, 
does  not  undergo  division  and  is  developed  into  tlie  tubcrcnla  qua<lrigcmina,  or  centres 
of  vision.  The  posterior,  or  third  primitive  vesicle,  is  divided  into  two  secondary  vesi- 
cles, the  anterior  of  which  becomes  the  cerebellum,  and  the  posterior,  which  is  covered 
by  the  anterior,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  pons  Yarolii.  While  this  dinsion  of  the 
primitive  cerebral  vcwcles  is  going  on,  the  entire  chain  of  encephalic  ganglia  becomes 
curved  from  behind  forward,  forming  three  prominent  .ingles.  The  first  of  these  anglaB 
or  prominences  it,  Fig.  300,  A,  B,  C),  counting  from  before  backward,  is  formed  by  ft 
projection  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  which,  at  thi«  time,  constitnt4i  the  most  pro- 
jecting portion  of  the  encephalic  mass ;  the  second  prominence  (<•,  Fig.  300),  «tnated 
Kdtind  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  cerebellum ;  the 
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Existing  oartilaginoas  structure.  The  development  of  tbo  face  will  be  described  separately. 
At  tbe  time  wben  the  vertebras  are  being  developed,  with  their  laminae  and  their  spinous 
and  transverse  processes,  tbe  ribs  extend  over  the  thorax,  and  the  clavicle,  scapula,  and 
sternum  make  their  appearance. 

At  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  four  papillary  prominences,  which  are 
the  first  traces  of  tbe  arms  and  legs,  appear  on  the  body  of  the  embryon.  These  progres- 
sively increase  in  length,  the  arms  appearing  near  the  middle  of  the  embryon,  and  the 
legs,  at  the  lower  portion.  Each  extremity  is  divided  into  three  portions,  the  arm,  fore- 
arm, and  hand,  for  the  upper  extremities,  and  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot,  for  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. At  the  end  of  each  extremity,  there  are,  finally,  divisions  into  the  fingers  and 
toes,  with  the  various  cartilages  and  bones  of  all  of  these  parts,  and  their  articulations. 
(See  Plates  I.  and  II.,  Figs.  D  and  H,  facing  page  920.) 

Very  early  in  intra-uterine  life,  the  skeleton,  which  is  at  first  entirely  cartilaginous, 
begins  to  ossify,  from  little  bony  points  which  appear  in  the  cartilaginous  structure.  The 
first  points  appear  at  nearly  the  same  time  (about  the  beginning  of  the  second  month)  in 
the  clavicle  and  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw.  Similar  ossific  points,  which  gradually 
extend,  are  also  seen  in  other  parts,  the  head,  ribs,  pelvis,  scapula,  metacarpus,  and  meta- 
tarsus, and  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  At  birth,  the  carpus  is  entirely  cartila- 
ginous, and  it  does  not  begin  to  ossify  until  the  second  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
tarsus,  except  the  calcaneum  and  astragalus,  which  ossify  just  before  birth.  The  pisiform 
bone  of  the  carpus  is  the  last  to  take  on  osseous  transformation,  this  occurring  at  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  year.  As  ossification  progresses,  the  deposits  in  the  various 
ossific  points  gradually  extend  until  they  reach  the  joints,  which  remain  incrusted  with 
the  permanent  articular  cartilage. 

While  the  skeleton  is  being  thus  developed,  the  muscles  are  formed  from  the  outer 
layer  of  the  intermediate  blastodermic  membrane,  and  the  visceral  plates  close  over  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  in  front,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  umbilical  cord.  The  various 
tissues  of  the  external  parts,  particularly  the  muscles,  begin  to  be  distinct  at  the  end  of 
the  second  month.  The  deep  layers  of  the  dorsal  muscles  are  the  first  to  be  distin- 
guished ;  then,  successively,  the  long  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  anterior  straight  muscles 
of  the  head,  the  straight  and  transverse  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities, the  superficial  muscles  of  the  back,  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  face. 

The  skin  appears  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  when  it  is  very  delicate 
and  transparent.  At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  epidermis  may  be  distinguished. 
The  sebaceous  follicles  are  developed  at  the  third  month  ;  and,  at  about  the  fifth  month, 
the  surface  is  covered  with  their  secretion  mixed  with  desquamated  epithelium.  This 
cheesy  substance  constitutes  the  vemix  caseosa.  At  the  third  month,  the  nails  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  hairs  begin  to  grow  at  about  the  fifth  month.  The  sudoripa- 
rous glands  first  appear  at  about  the  fifth  month,  by  the  formation  of  fiask-like  processes 
of  the  true  skin,  which  are  gradually  elongated  and  convoluted,  until  they  are  fully 
developed  only  a  short  time  before  birth. 

Development  of  the  Nervous  System, 

We  have  seen,  in  studying  the  development  of  the  spinal  column,  how  the  dorsal,  or 
medullary  plates  close  over  the  groove  for  the  neural  canal.  In  the  interior  of  this 
canal,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  developed,  by  cells,  which  gradually  encroach  upon  its 
caliber,  until  we  have  remaining  only  the  smdl  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  commu- 
nicating with  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  As  the  nervous  tissue  is  developed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  neural  canal,  there  is  a  separation  of  the  histological  elements  at  the  surface, 
to  form  the  membranes.  The  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater  are  formed  first,  C4>pearing 
at  about  the  end  of  the  second  month,  while  the  arachnoid  is  not  distinct  until  the  fifth 
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■aontti.  T^e  nerres  arc  not  prodoced  as  prolongationa  from  the  cord  into  the  various 
tissues^  nor  do  they  extend  from  the  tissues  to  the  cord ;  but  thej  art?  developed,  in  ©ttth 
tissue,  by  a  separation  of  histolo^'ical  eltrnents  from  the  ceils  of  which  the  parta  aro 
onginaliy  constituted,  whicii  at  firat  appear  to  he  identica)  in  their  morphological  char- 
acters.    The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  developed  in  the  same  way. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  spinal  cord  is  thus  sufficiently  simple ;  bnt^  with  the 
growth  of  the  emliryon,  we  observe  dilatations  at  tJie  superior  and  at  the  inferior  extrem- 
ities of  the  neural  canaU  The  cord  is  aniform  in  size  in  the  dorsal  region^  marked  only 
by  the  regular  eolargements  at  the  sites  of  origin  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  but  we  soon 
observe  an  ovoid  dilatation  ladow,  which  forms  the  lumbar  onlargeTiient^  from  which  the 
nerves  are  given  off  to  the  inferior  extremities,  and  the  brachial  enlargement  above,  where 
the  nerves  of  the  superior  extremities  take  their  origin.  At  the  game  time,  there  is  a 
^^poore  marked  dilatation  of  the  canal  at  its  cephalic  extremity.  Here,  a  single  enlargement 
pears,  which  is  soon  divided  into  three  vesiclen,  called  the  anterior,  middle^  and  poste- 
llor  cerebral  vesicles.  These  become  more  and  more  distinct  as  development  advances. 
The  formation  of  these  parts  is  illuf^trated  in  Fig,  299*  taken  from  Wagner,  and  mado 
more  distinct  by  Longet^  as  they  are  drawn  upon  a  black  ground.  This  figure,  in  C, 
ahows  the  projections,  on  either  side,  of  the  vesicles  which  are  eventually  developed 
into  the  nervoua  portiona  of  the  organ  of  vision. 


Fia.  '-'.'  ■        ■  I  > 

At  Ihtt  two  prlmlttr^  btivt-i  ,  •  ftiiuc,  tlilrty  fit  h»mr* 

&a«r;  Gl  tbv  tame.  At  .1  ;  i  hra- ;  'L  iwitcri'jr  dJbtit* 

Mao  of  tbfl  aeunl  canal;  /^  p-tsUrior  UilAUliuu  {ihr.  lujulr^ir  tuiiT^ciiJvnii;  1.  ''^  i.  jutUJlor,  iJilddK%  aii4  Uifcrior 
eerebnl  ro«lde» ;  a,  iligiit  nxittonlDg  of  tli«'  aaterior  CMtiTvbnl  vt'^icU* ;  o,  formatioo  of  thu  ocuJbr  rcilcie». 


The  three  cerebral  vesiclea  now  undergo  farther  cl  The  superior,  which  we 

may  call  the  first  primitive  vesicle,  enumerating  them  from  above  downward,  is  soon 
divided  into  two  secondary  vesiclesi.  tlie  anterior  of  which  becomes  the  cerebral  herai- 
apherea,  and  the  posterior^  the  optic  tlialami,  which  are  eventually  covered,  by  the  great- 
er relative  development  of  the  hcraiF|»hercs.  The  middle,  or  second  primitive  vesicle^ 
does  not  undergo  division  and  is  developed  into  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  or  centres 
of  vision.  The  posterior,  or  third  primitive  vesicle,  is  divided  into  two  secondary  vesi- 
cles, the  anterior  of  which  becomes  the  cerebellum,  and  the  posterior,  which  is  covered 
by  the  anterior,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  pons  Varolii.  While  this  division  of  the 
primitive  cerebral  vesicles  is  going  on,  the  entire  chain  of  encephalic  ganglia  becomes 
curved  from  behind  forwardt  forming  three  prominent  angles.  The  first  of  these  angles 
or  prominences  (e,  Fig.  300,  A,  B,  C),  counting  from  before  backward,  is  formed  by  a 
pn>jcction  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  which,  at  this*  time,  constitute  the  most  pro* 
jecting  portion  of  the  encephalic  mass ;  the  second  prominence  (<?,  Fig.  300),  situated 
behind  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  cerebellnm ;  the 
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third  (ff.  Fig.  300,  A,  B,  0),  is  the  bend  of  the  saperior  portian  of  tlie  spinal  eord. 
These  projections  and  the  early  formation  of  certain  parts  of  the  encephalon  in  the 
human  ^abject  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  300, 

The  cerebrnm,  a*  we  have  just  seen,  is  developed  from  the  anterior  division  cif  the 
first  primitive  cerebral  vesicle.  The  development  of  this  part  is  more  rapid  in  its  lateral 
portions  than  in  the  median  line,  which  divides  tlie  cerebrum  imperfectly  into  two  Interal 
halves,  forming,  in  this  way^  the  great  longitudinal  fissure.  At  the  same  time,  by  the 
rapid  development  of  the  posterior  portion,  it  extends  over  the  optic  thalami,  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina,  and  the  cerebellnm.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  the  beini* 
spheres  are  smooth  on  their  surface ;  but  they  then  begin  to  present  large  depreasic 
following  folds  of  the  pia  mater,  which  are  tht?  tirst  convolution*,  tbe'«e  lucreaaiii^  ra| 


Tia^  ^Oa.—P/^r^to; !       '    '   "  '  '     i/n  */  tht  human  subju't,     (Ijun^fl.) 

A«  bralD  anil  apltiAl  (x>rci  of  411  ecu  i^'w. 

B,  Ibu  Aatn«,  fmoi  itti  v'liibryou  u^-  it;  &t  epinAl  cord;  if,  fnlftre'cnirQt  of  tlnMipiaal  cord 

w(tb  its  unti^rlor  currttaro;  (^  ci'n.-bi,'liun)  ;  ,^  XwhvivulA  <|iiiidri|ecmlnA ;  /.  optic  ihomtiiUH;  (/,  tx^rvhrml  bi>ml- 
tplu-res. 

C,  hrala  nnd  tpin%\  cord  of  an  etnlnrraa  of  ukv^n  vrvok*;  6,  eplnn.!  cord  ;  tf*  cobinroiiieiil  of  tUi*  »plnjil  conL  with 

It«  Anterior  curmCnre ;  0,  cembelliifn ;  t^  tubercitla  quadrlgtsinliia ;  Qy  cercbml  heixii«;»UtTc'ii  ;  0,  opUc  nervK  of 
tbfi  left  oldf^. 
C\  the  8«roc  purta  In  a  verticftl  it^tfon  in  th«  mcdiiui  Due  from  hetorf  triu-kward  ;  6.  tnentbrmiiit  nf  tbf  «riiii*J  t>urd 
tiirtned  backwartl ;  f/,  tooond  etirraluro  of  thn  upper  portion  of  the  npinu}  rurd^  whlcli  ha«  bccoino  lUluiciiod  snU 
constitutcij  Lbo  fM^dnoclcfi  of  tht  c«n!brum;  e^  tumircolii  Quadrl^'Ttmlnji ;  /,  opiirr  tliftlAuil  cu7(irt-t)  by  the  luml' 
sphureii. 


idly  in  number  and  complexity,  especially  after  the  seventh  month.  The  septum  lucidnm 
is  then  formed  by  an  elevation  of  nervoua  matter  from  the  base^  which  divides  the  lower 
portion  of  the  space  left  between  the  hemispheres  as  they  ascend^  and  forms  the  two 
lateral  ventricles.  At  the  base  of  these,  are  developed  the  corpora  striata*  The  septum 
lueidum  is  formed  of  two  laminos,  with  a  small  space  between  them,  which  is  the  cavity 
of  the  fifth  ventricle.  The  posterior  division  of  this  lirst  primitive  vesicle  forms  the 
optic  thalami.  These  become  separated  in  front  into  two  lateral  halves,  but  they  renrniA 
connected  together  at  their  posterior  portion,  which  becomes  the  posterior  commifisare. 
The  central  ctinal  of  the  cord  is  prolonged  upward  between  the  optic  thalami,  and  forms 
the  third  ventricle,  which  is  covered  by  the  hemispheres. 

The  second,  or  middle  cerebral  vesicle  becomes  filled  with  medullary  substance,  ex- 
tends upward,  and  forms  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrura,  the  upper  portion  being  divided 
to  form  the  tubercula  ijuadrigemina. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  third  primitive  vesicle  is  developed  into  the  cofebeUan 
the  convolutions  of  which  appear  nt  about  the  fifth  month.  It.^  posterior  portion  for 
the  medulla  oblong.ita.  in  the  substance  of  which  is  the  fourth  ventricle,  communiratinfi: 
with  the  third  vontricle  by  a  little  canal,  the  aqneduct  of  Sylvius,  which  is  left  in  the 
development  of  the  middle  vesicle.  At  about  the  fourth  month,  there  is  a  deposition  of 
nervous  matter  in  front  and  above,  forming  the  pons  Varolii. 

In  Fig.  299  (C,  o),  it  is  seen  that  the  vesicles  for  the  organs  of  vision  api)ear  very  ©arly, 
as  lateral  offshoots  of  the  anterior  cerebri  J  vehicle.  These  graduaUy  increase  in  size  atid 
advance  anteriorly,  as  development  of  the  other  parts  progresses.  We  shall  see,  w]jcn 
we  come  to  stndy  the  development  of  the  lace,  that  the  eyes  are  situated  at  first  at  thi 
sides  of  the  head,  gradually  approachinp:  the  anterior  portion.  At  the  extremity  of  eoc 
of  these  lateral  prolongations,  a  rounded  mass  appears,  which  becomes  the  globe  of  tlie 
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oyo.  The  saperficial  portioDs  of  the  globe  are  developed  into  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea, 
which  seem  to  be  formed  of  a  process  from  the  dora  mater.  The  pedicle  attached  to  the 
globe  becomes  the  optic  nerve.  The  iris  is  developed  at  about  the  seventh  week,  and  is 
at  first  a  simple  membrane,  without  any  central  opening.  As  the  pupil  appears,  it  is 
closed  hj  a  vascular  membrane — which  probably  belongs  to  the  capsule  of  the  crystal- 
line lens — called  the  pupillary  membrane.  This  membrane  gradually  disappears  by  an 
atrophy  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  It  attains  its  maximum  of  develop- 
ment at  the  sixth  month  and  disappears  at  the  seventh  month.  The  vitreous  humor  is 
formed  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  optic  vesicle.  The  crystalline  lens  is  regarded  as  a 
product  of  the  tegumentary  layer.  At  the  tenth  week,  we  observe  the  beginning  of  the 
formation  of  the  eyelids.  These  meet  at  about  the  fourth  month  and  adhere  together  by 
their  edges.  In  many  mammals,  the  eyelids  remain  closed  for  a  few  days  after  birth ;  but 
they  become  separated  in  the  human  subject  in  the  later  periods  of  foetal  life. 

It  is  probable  that  the  vesicle  which  becomes  developed  into  the  internal  ear  is  formed 
independently ;  at  least,  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  there  was  congenital  absence 
of  the  auditory  nerves,  the  parts  of  the  internal  ear  being  perfect  Soon  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  auditory  vesicle,  however,  it  communicates  with  the  third  primitive  cerebral 
vesicle,  the  filament  of  communication  being  developed  into  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  auditory  vesicle,  which  appears  subsequently  to  the  organ  of  vision,  is  eventually 
developed  into  the  vestibule.  The  next  formations  are  the  arches,  or  diverticula,  which 
constitute  the  semicircular  canals.  The  membranous  labyrinth  appears  long  before  the 
osseous  labyrinth ;  and  it  has  been  found  perfectly  developed  at  three  months.  The  bones 
of  the  middle  ear,  which  have  no  connection,  in  their  development,  with  the  nervous 
system,  but  which  it  is  convenient  to  mention  here,  are  remarkable  for  their  early  appear- 
ance. They  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  and  are  as  large  in  the  foetus  at 
term  as  in  the  adult.  A  remarkable  anatomical  point  with  relation  to  these  structures  is 
the  existence  of  a  cartilage,  attached  to  the  malleus  on  each  side  and  extending  from  this 
bone  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  two  cartilages  meeting  and  uniting  in 
the  median  line  to  form  a  single  cord.  *'  This  cartilage  now  ossifies,  although,  in  the 
commencement,  it  forms  most  of  the  mass  of  the  bone ;  it  disappears  at  the  eighth  rnontli.^^ 
(Meckel.)    This  curious  structure  is  known  as  the  cartilage  of  Meckel 

There  are  no  special  points  for  description  in  the  development  of  the  olfactory  lobes, 
which  is  very  simple.  These  are  offshoots  from  the  first  cerebral  vesicle,  appearing  at  the 
inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  a  little  later  than  the  parts  con- 
nected with  vision  and  audition.  The  vesicles  themselves  become  filled  with  ganglionic 
matter,  and  constitute  the  olfactory  bulbs,  their  pedicles  being  the  so-called  olfactory 
nerves,  or  commissures.  The  development  of  some  of  the  parts  of  the  central  nervous 
system  is  illustrated  in  Plates  I.  and  II.,  facing  page  920. 

As  far  as  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  foetus  are  concerned,  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  restricted  mainly  to  reflex  phenomena  depending  upon  the  action  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  that  perception  and  volition  hardly  exist.  It  is  probable  that  many  reflex 
movements  take  place  in  uUro,  When  a  foetus  is  removed  from  the  uterus  of  an  animal, 
even  during  the  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  movements  of  respiration  occur,  a  fact  which 
we  have  often  demonstrated  to  medical  classes;  and  it  is  well  known  that  efforts  of  respi- 
ration sometimes  occur  within  the  uterus.  This  we  believe  to  be  due  to  the  want  of 
oxygen-carrying  blood  in  the  medulla  oblongata  when  the  placental  circulation  is  inter- 
rupted.   We  have  already  discussed  these  phenomena  under  the  head  of  respiration. 

Development  of  the  Alimentary  System, 

The  intestinal  canal  is  the  first  formation  of  the  alimentary  system.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  this  is  at  first  open  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  extent,  presenting,  at  either 
extremity  of  the  longitudinal  gutter,  in  front  of  the  spinal  column,  a  rounded,  blind  ez- 
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tremity,  which  is  closed  over  in  front  for  a  short  distance.  The  closure  of  the  abdominal 
plates  then  extends  laterally  and  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  intestine,  until  we  have 
only  the  opening  remaining  for  the  passage  of  the  nmbilical  cord  and  the  pedicle  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle.  There  is  at  first  an  open  communication  between  the  lower  part  of  the 
intestinal  tube  and  the  allantois,  which  forms  the  canal  known  as  the  urachus ;  bat  that 
portion  of  this  communication  which  remains  enclosed  in  the  abdominal  cavity  becomes 
separated  from  the  urachus,  is  dilated,  and  eventually  forms  the  urinary  bladder.  When 
the  bladder  is  first  i?hut  off,  it  communicates  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine,  which 
is  called  the  cloaca ;  but  it  finally  loses  this  connection  and  presents  a  special  opening? 
the  urethra. 

As  development  advances,  the  intestine  grows  rapidly  in  length  and  becomes  convo- 
luted.   It  is  held  loosely  to  the  spinal  column  by  the  mesentery,  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum, 

this  membrane  being  reflected  along  the  walls  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  In  the  early  stages  of  development,  a  por- 
tion of  the  intestine  protrudes  at  the  umbilicus,  where  the 
first  intestinal  convolution  appears;  and  sometimes  there 
is  a  congenital  hernia  of  this  kind  at  birth,  which  usually 
disappears  under  the  influence  of  gentle  and  continued 
pressure.  An  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  Fig.  801.  This 
protrusion,  in  the  normal  process  of  development,  is  grad- 
ually returned  into  the  abdomen,  as  the  cavity  of  the  pedi- 
cle of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  obliterated,  at  about  the  tenth 
week. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  aliment- 
Fio.  m.^Fataipig,  owtting  a  loop  ^7  ^^^  presents  two  lateral  projections,  or  pouches. 
ofinU9HiM,fwrming  an  umbiiU  Xhe  one  on  the  left  side,  as  it  increases  in  size,  becomes  the 

cal  hernui.    From  a  specimen  In  -i-,*^,  , 

theposftessionofProCDaiton.        greater  pouch  of  the  stomach,  and  the  one  on  the  right 
From  the  convexity  of  the  loop,  a  thin    q[^q   the  lesser  pouch. 

filament  is  seen  passing  to  the  ;  ,  ,f  ,    ,  ,  i  .    , 

mnbiucai  vesicle,  which  is  here  At  a  short  distance  below  the  attachment  of  the  pedicle 
flattened  into  a  leaMike  form.  ^^  ^^^  umbilical  vesicle  to  the  mtestine,  there  appears  a 
rounded  diverticulum,  which  is  eventually  developed  into  the  csBcum,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  larger  intestine.  The  csBcum  gradually  recedes  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
umbilicus,  which  is  its  original  situation,  and  finally  becomes  fixed,  by  a  shortening  of  the 
mesentery,  in  the  right  iliac  region.  As  the  csecum,  or  caput  coli,  is  developed,  it  presents 
a  conical  appendage,  which  is  at  first  fully  as  large  as  the  small  intestine  and  is  relatively 
longer  than  in  the  adult.  During  the  fourth  week,  this  appendage  becomes  relatively  smaller 
and  more  or  less  twisted,  forming  the  appendix  vermiformis.  At  the  second  month,  the 
cfficum,  or  caput  coli,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at  the  umbilicus,  and  the  large  intestine  extends 
in  a  straight  Une  toward  the  anus ;  at  the  third  month,  it  is  situated  at  aboot  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen ;  and  it  gradually  descends,  until  it  reaches  the  right  iliac  region  at  about 
the  seventh  month.  Thus,  at  the  second  month,  there  is  only  a  descending  colon ;  the 
transverse  colon  is  formed  at  the  third  month ;  and  the  ascending  colon,  at  the  fifth 
month.  The  ileo-crccal  valve  appears  at  the  third  month ;  the  rectum,  at  the  fourth 
month ;  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  at  the  fifth  month.  During  this  time,  the 
large  intestine  increases  more  rapidly  in  diameter  than  the  small  intestine,  while  the  latter 
develops  more  rapidly  in  its  length.  • 

In  the  early  stages  of  development,  the  surface  of  the  intestines  is  smooth  ;  but  villi 
appear  upon  its  mucous  membrane  during  the  latter  half  of  intra-uterine  existence. 
These  are  found  at  first  both  in  the  large  and  the  small  intestine.  At  the  fourth  month, 
they  become  shorter  and  less  numerous  in  the  large  intestine,  and  they  are  lost  at  about 
the  eighth  month,  when  the  projections  which  bound  the  sacculi  of  this  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal  make  their  appearance.  The  valvulaB  conniventes  appear,  in  the  form  of 
slightly-elevated,  transverse  folds,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  The  villi 
of  the  small  intestine  are  permanent. 
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The  mesentery  is  first  formed  of  two  perpendicular  folds,  attached  to  the  sides  of  tho 
spinal  column.  As  the  intestine  undergoes  development,  a  portion  of  the  peritoneal 
memhrane  extends  in  a  quadruple  fold  from  the  stomach  to  the  colon,  to  form  the  great 
omentum,  which  covers  the  small  intestine  in  front 

A^  the  head  undergoes  development,  a  large  cavity  appears,  which  is  eventually 
bounded  by  the  arches  that  are  destined  to  form  the  different  parts  of  the  face.  This  is 
the  pharynx.  It  is  entirely  independent,  in  its  formation,  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the 
latter  terminating  in  a  blind  extremity  at  the  stomach ;  and,  between  the  pharynx  and 
the  stomach,  there  is  at  first  no  channel  of  communication.  The  anterior  portion  of  the 
pharynx  presents,  during  the  sixth  week,  a  large  opening,  which  is  afterward  partially 
closed  in  the  formation  of  the  face.  The  rest  of  this  cavity  remains  closed  until  a  com- 
munication is  effected  with  the  oesophagus.  The  oesophagus  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
tube,  which  finally  opens  into  the  pharynx  above  and  into  the  stomach  below.  At  this 
time,  there  is  really  no  thoracic  cavity,  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach  is  very  near  the 
pharynx,  the  oesophagus  is  short,  the  rudimentary  lungs  appear  by  its  sides,  and  the  heart 
lies  just  in  front.  As  the  thorax  is  developed,  however,  the  oesophagus  becomes  longer, 
the  lungs  increase  in  size,  and  finally  the  diaphragm  shuts  off  its  cavity  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  The  growth  of  the  diaphragm  is  from  its  periphery  to  the  central  por- 
tion, which  latter  gives  passage  to  the  vessels  and  the  oesophagus.  Sometimes,  when  this 
closure  is  incomplete,  we  have  the  malformation  known  as  congenital  diaphragmatic 
hernia. 

The  development  of  the  anus  is  sufficiently  simple.  At  first,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
intestine  terminates  below  in  a  blind  extremity ;  but,  at  about  the  seventh  week,  a  lon- 
gitudinal slit  appears  below  the  external  organs  of  generation,  by  which  the  rectum 
opens.  This  is  the  anus.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to  observe  an  arrest  in  the  development 
of  this  opening,  the  intestine  terminating  in  a  blind  extremity,  a  short  distance  beneath 
the  integument.  This  constitntes  the  malfonnation  known  as  imperforiate  anus,  a  de- 
fonuity  which  can  usually  be  relieved,  without  much  difficulty,  by  a  surgical  operation,  if 
the  distance  between  the  rectum  and  the  skin  be  not  too  great.  The  opening  of  the  anus 
appears  about  a  week  after  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  at  or  about  the  seventh  week. 

The  rudiments  of  the  liver  appear  very  early,  and,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  this  organ  has  attained  an  enormous  size.  Two  projections,  or  buds,  appear  on 
either  side  of  the  intestine,  which  form  the  two  principal  lobes  of  the  liver.  This  organ 
is  at  first  symmetrical,  the  two  lobes  being  of  nearly  the  same  size,  with  a  median  fis- 
sure. One  of  these  prolongations  from  the  intestine  becomes  perforated  and  forms  the 
excretory  duct,  of  which  the  gall-bladder,  with  its  duct,  is  an  appendage.  During  the 
early  part  of  foetal  life,  the  liver  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
According  to  Burdach,  its  weight,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  at  different 
ages,  is  as  follows :  At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  1  to  3 ;  at  term,  1  to  18 ;  in  tho 
adult,  1  to  36.  Its  structure  is  very  soft  during  the  first  months,  and  it  is  only  at  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month  that  it  assumes  one  of  its  most  important  functions,  viz.,  the 
production  of  sugar.  As  development  advances,  and  as  the  relative  size  of  the  liver 
gradually  diminishes,  its  tissue  becomes  more  solid. 

The  pancreas  appears  at  the  left  side  of  the  duodenum,  by  the  formation  of  two  ducts 
leading  from  the  intestine,  which  branch  and  develop  glandular  structure  at  their  ex- 
tremities. The  spleen  is  developed,  about  the  same  time,  at  the  greater  curvature  of  the 
stomach.  This  organ  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  but  it  has  no  excretory 
duct.     The  spleen  becomes  distinct  during  the  second  month. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  digestive  fluids  are  secreted  during 
intra-utcrine  life.  The  stomach,  at  least,  never  contains,  at  this  time,  an  acid  secretion. 
At  birth,  the  intestine  contains  a  peculiar  substance,  called  meconium,  which  will  be 
described  fartlier  on.  Cholesterine.  an  important  constituent  of  the  bile,  is  found  in  tho 
meconium  in  large  quantity,  but  its  function  is  connected  exclusively  with  excretion. 
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Development  of  tht  Respiratory  Syat 

On  the  anterior  surfaoe  of  the  membranotis  tube  which  bec< 
elevation  appear 3»  which  soon  presenta  an  opening  into  the  cb8 
formrng,  at  t>iis  time,  a  Bingle*  hollow  euMe-ta^.  This  opening  1 
<3i3,  and  the  Bingle  tube  with  which  it  is  connected  is  developed  i 

lower  extremity 

tion  appears,  t 

and   afterward, 

The  bifurcated 

the  lungs  are  i 

bronchi,  at  the 

the  branches  of 

the  bronchi  bri 

extend  downwi 

eventually  the 

The  pulmonar} 

Burdach,  are  d( 

chea.    The  lun, 

period  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  receive  but  a  small  quantity 

they  become  distended  with  air,  are  increased  thereby  in  voh 

blood  from  the  right  ventricle.    This  process  of  development  ii 

The  lungs  appear,  in  the  human  embryon,  duriag  the  sixth  week 

which  the  original  bud  h  bifurcated  constitiite  the  true  pnlm< 

format  ton  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  occurs  afterward 

have  indicated  the  palmonarj  structure  aa  branching  processes  f 

merely  for  convenience  of  description, 

Development  of  the  Face. 

The  development  of  the  face  in  the  embryon  of  manunals  is 
it  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  itj^  itudy  enables  us  to  comprehen 
vafLous  very  common  mul formations  of  the  fdco  and  palate  are  p 
portion  of  the  embryon,  as  we  have  seen  in  studying  the  develo 
mains  open  in  front  long  after  the  meduHary  plates  have  met  a 
the  nearal  canal.  The  common  cavity  of  tlio  thorax  and  ab4 
growth  of  the  visceral  plates,  which  meet  in  front.  These  are 
Intermediate  blastodermic  layer,  which  gradually  extend  forwan 
umn.  At  the  same  time  that  the  visceral  plates  are  thus  closi 
abdomen^  four  distinct,  tongae-Uke  x^rojections  appear,  one  abov( 
of  the  neck,  Theae  are  called  the  visceral  arches,  and  the  slits 
the  visceral  clefts,'  The  first  three  arches,  enumerating  them  fro: 
respond,  in  their  origin,  to  the  three  primitive  cerebral  vesicles. 
is  not  enumerated  by  f^ome  authors,  who  recognize  but  three  an 
aoperior  cervical  vertcbrie.  Of  these  four  arches,  the  first  is  tl 
development!  in  connection  with  that  of  the  frontal  process,  fon 
lens  and  incua  of  the  middle  ear.  The  second  arch  forms  the  lei 
hone,  the  stapes,  and  the  styloid  ligament*  The  third  arch  forms  1 
isornna  of  the  hyoid.  The  fourth  arch  forms  the  larynx.  Tl 
tween  the  first  and  the  second  arch,  becomes  obliterated  in  f 
plastic  matter^  hut  an  opening  remains  by  the  side,  which  forms, 

*  Thesft  ai^tes  co!im«i>ojid  to  tbe  trMidilfll  vascuiir  atieliL'*,  which  wUl  be  ftilly  d< 
dvTiplopmont  of  the  chrDlator}'  s^ttUsm^ 
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auditory  meatus,  and  internally,  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  Enstachian  tube.  The 
other  clefts  become  obliterated  as  the  arches  advance  in  their  development. 

From  the  above  sketch,  it  is  seen  that  the  face  and  the  neck  are  formed  by  the 
advance  and  closure  in  front  of  projections  from  behind,  in  the  same  way  as  the  cavities 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  closed;  bat  the  closure  of  the  first  visceral  arch  is 
complicated  by  the  projection,  from  above  downward,  of  the  frontal,  or  intermaxillary 
process,  and  by  the  formation  of  several  secondary  projections,  which  leave  certain  per- 
manent openings,  forming  the  mouth,  nose,  etc.  These  processes  of  development,  we 
shall  now  attempt  to  follow. 

In  the  very  first  stages  of  development  of  the  head,  there  is  no  appearance  of  the 
face.  The  cephalic  extremity  consists  simply  of  the  cerebral  vesicles,  the  surface  of  this 
enlarged  portion  of  the  embryon  being  covered,  in  front  as  well  as  behind,  by  the  exter- 
nal blastodermic  membrane.  During  the  sixth  week,  after  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx 
has  appeared,  the  membrane  gives  way  in  front,  forming  a  large  opening,  which  may  be 
called  the  first  opening  of  the  mouth.  At  this  time,  however,  the  face  is  entirely  open 
in  front  as  far  back  as  the  ears.  The  first,  or  the  superior  visceral  arch,  now  appears 
as  a  projection  of  the  middle  blastodermic  layer,  extending  forward.  This  is  soon  marked 
by  two  secondary  projections,  the  upper  projection  forming  the  superior  maxillary  por- 
tion of  the  face,  and  the  lower,  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  two  projections  which  form 
the  lower  jaw  soon  meet  in  the  median  line,  and  their  superior  margin  is  the  lower  lip. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  projection  from  above,  extending  between  the  two  superior 
projections,  which  is  called  the  frontal,  or  intermaxillary  process.  This  extends  from 
the  forehead  (that  portion  which  covers  the  front  of  the  cerebrum)  downward.  The 
superior  maxillary  projections  then  advance  forward,  gradually  passing  to  meet  the 
frontal  process,  but  leaving  t^o  small  openings  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  which 
are  the  openings  of  the  nostrils.  The  upper  portion  of  the  frontal  process  thus  forms 
the  nose ;  but  below,  is  the  lower  end  of  this  process,  which  is  at  first  split  in  the  median 
line,  projects  below  the  nose,  and  forms  the  incisor  process,  at  the  lower  border  of  which 
are  finally  developed  the  incisor  teeth.  As  the  superior  maxillary  processes  advance 
forward,  the  eyes  are  moved,  as  it  were,  from  the  sides  of  the  head  and  present  anteriorly, 
until  finally  their  axes  become  parallel.  These  processes  advance  from  the  two  sides, 
come  to  the  sides  of  the  incisor  process  beneath  the  nose,  unite  with  the  incisor  process 
on  either  side,  and  their  lower  margin,  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  incisor  process, 
forms  the  upper  lip ;  but,  before  this,  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  incisor  process  have 
united  in  the  median  line.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  a  small  papilla 
makes  its  appearance,  which  gradually  elongates  and  forms  the  tongae. 

While  this  process  of  development  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  first  visceral  arch 
is  going  on,  at  its  posterior  portion,  wo  have  developing,  the  malleus  and  incus,  the 
former  being  at  first  connected  with  the  cartilage  of  Meckel,  which  extends  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  the  cartilages  from  either  side  meeting  at  the  chin. 
The  cleft  between  the  first  and  the  second  visceral  arch  has  closed,  except  at  its  posterior 
portion,  where  an  opening  is  left  for  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

At  the  same  time,  the  second  visceral  arch  advances  and  forms  the  stapes,  the  styloid 
ligament,  and  the  lesser  comua  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  third  arch  advances  in  the  same 
way ;  and  the  arches  from  the  two  sides  meet,  become  united  in  the  median  line,  and 
form  the  body  and  the  greater  comua  of  the  hyoid.  The  clefts  between  the  second  and 
the  third  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  arches  become  obliterated  by  the  deposition 
of  plastic  matter. 

The  fourth  arch  forms  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  larynx,  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
being  developed  first.  In  front  of  the  larynx  and  just  behind  the  tongue,  is  a  little  ele- 
vation, which  is  developed  into  the  epiglottis.  The  openings  of  the  nostrils  appear  during 
the  second  half  of  the  second  month.    A  little  elevation,  the  nose,  appears  between  these 
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Openings,  snd  the  na^l  cavity  begins  to  be  separated  from  the  month*  Hie  Ups  art 
distiDCt  daring  the  tliird  month,  and  the  toague  first  uppears  la  the  ooiirae  oi  the 
seventh  week. 

Tlie  above  akeicb  of  the  niode  af  develtip> 
ment  of  the  face  enables  us  t<>  tiiiil  l^e 

origin  of  certain  of  the  more  conn  tr- 

irjationa  of  thi«  part.  When,  by  act  arres'i  of 
development,  the  superior  maxilla  on  uiu-  -hI» 
fails  to  unite  with  tlie  side  uf  thi? 
process,  we  have  the  vcrv  coinmoti  deUuam; 
known  as  single  hare-lip.  If  this  niiton  fail  on 
1 1  both  sides,  we  Lave  double  hare-lip,  when  Ui«i 
incisor  process  is  usually  more  or  le««  prt^Kct- 
ing.    As  a  v^ery  rare  defonnity.  it  i  t^ 

ob server!  that  the  two  sides  of  the  ^  r«>- 

cess  have  failed  to  unit©  with  each  athvr,  leav- 
ing a  ti^sure  in  the  median  line. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  ihB 
exact  mode  of  development  of  the  face  by  ver- 
bal deseription  alone;  but  it  will  be  readily 
understood,  after  the  account  we  have  ju»t 
given,  by  studying  Figs.  803,  304,  and  »05, 
copied  from  the  great  atlas  of  Coste,  and  pLatei 
I.  and  II,,  Figs.  A,  15,  C,  and  D,  facing  page 
{120, 

The  palatine  arch  i§  developed  by  two  pro- 
cesses, which  arise  on  either  side  from  the  In- 
cisor process,  pass  backward  and  upward,  and 
fijially  meet  and  unite  in  the  median  line*  The 
union  of  these  forms  the  plane  i»f  reparation 
between  the  mouth  and  the  naret* ;  and  waul 
of  fusion  of  these  processes,  frc»m  arrest  of  de- 
velopment, produces  the  malformation  known  as  cleft  palate,  in  which  the  fiaaure  U 
always  in  the  median  line.  At  the  same  time,  a  vertical  process  forma  in  tho  median 
line,  between  the  palatine  arch  and  the  roof  of  tho  nasal  cavity,  which  separ«lei»  tho 
two  nares. 

Dtmtlopment  of  the  Te^fk, — Recent  embryological  reseiu*ches  have  shown  that  the  old 
idea  of  the  development  of  the  dental  papillsD  in  the  bottom  of  a  gutter  formed  at  the 
border  of  either  jaw  is  erroneous.  Accord ing  to  the  most  recent  observers,  the  lir«t 
appearance  of  the  organs  for  the  development  of  the  teetli  is  marked  by  tlie  forinatioii 
of  a  cellular  projection  estendhiji  the  entire  length  of  tho  rounded  border  of  each  JMr, 
which  forms  a  rounded  band  above  and  dips  down  somewhat  into  the  subjacent  struct* 
ure.  This  band  is  readily  separated  by  maceration,  and  the  removal  of  the  portion  that 
dips  intxj  tlie  maxilla  leaves  a  groove,  which  is  thought  to  be  tho  explanation  of  llie 
description  of  a  groove  by  the  earlier  writers.  This  band  extends  the  entire  length  uf 
tho  jaws  without  interruption,  Its  superior  surface  is  rounded,  and  that  portion  which 
dips  into  the  subjacent  mucous  structure  is  wedge-shaped,  so  that  its  section  has  the 
form  of  a  V. 

As  soon  as  this  primitive  b.and  is  formed,  which  occurs  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  week» 
a  flat  hand  projects  from  its  internal  surface,  near  the  mucous  structure,  which  is  cttUod 
the  epithelial  band.  This  also  extends  over  the  entire  length  of  the  jaws.  It  is  thill, 
flattened,  with  its  free  edge  curved  inward  and  toward  the  jaw,  and  is  coinposc'tl,  «t 
first,  of  a  central  layer  of  polygontd  cells,  covered  by  a  layer  of  columnar  opithe1iiiiii« 
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At  certain  points— tbeae  points  correspondinir  to  tbe  situation  of  the  true  dental 
bulbs! — there  appear  rounded  enlargements*  at  fho  free,  margrin  of  the  e[>ilLolial  band 
just  dt*»cril>ed.  Each  one  of  those  is  developed  into  one  of  tbe  structurea  of  tbe  [lerfert 
tooth.  The  modianisra  of  Uie  ft>rmation  of  this,  which  is  called  the  enamel-organ^  and 
of  the  denta]  btilb  is  as  tutlows: 
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A  rounded  enlargement  appears  nt  the  margin  of  the  epithehtd  band.  This  soon  be- 
nes  djrei?ted  do wn ward  (adaptrng  onr  description  to  the  lower  jaw)  and  dips  into  the 
mucous  structure,  being  at  first  connected  with  tbe  epithelial  band  bj  a  narrow  pedicle, 
which  soon  diaappears^  leaving  tbo  enlargement  enclosed  completely  in  a  follicle*  This 
b  the  dental  follicle^  and  it  has  no  connection  with  tbe  wedge-shaped  band  which  we  de- 
scribed first*  While  this  process  ts  going  on,  a  conical  bulb  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the 
follicle.  The  en  am  el- organ,  formed  from  thy  epitlielial  band,  becomes  excavated  or  cup- 
shaped  at  its  under  surface  and  6ts  over  the  dental  bulb,  becoming  united  to  it. 

The  tooth,  at  this  time,  consists  of  the  dental  bulb,  with  the  enamel-organ  doaelj 
fitted  to  its  projecting  surface.  The  enamel-organ  is  developed  into  tbe  enamel ;  tbe 
dental  bulb^  which  is  provided  with  vesaels  and  nerves,  becomes  the  tooth-pulp ;  and, 
upon  the  surface  of  tbe  dental  bulb,  the  dentine,  or  ivory,  ia  developed  in  successive 
layers.  The  cement  is  developed  by  successive  layers  upon  that  portion  of  the  dentine 
which  forma  the  root  of  the  tooth.  As  these  processes  go  on,  the  tooth  projects  more 
and  more,  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  follicle  gives  way,  and  the  tooth  finally 
appears  at  the  surface. 

I  Tbfi  peiiocU  of  deretopmeiil  lD4kat«d  ibr  theM  dl«grft(n»  ftr«  ftomcwtuit  Mriier  than  thoM  which  m%  bftvi! 
nated  In  the  tfst ;  hoX  It  to  lnipotftlhl«  to  fix  thoto  wtlh  ftbiolat«  ieeoticy,  and  afl  the  MtliitttM  gtven  hy  Authors  in 
n&derstood  to  b«  tnfralf  Approslifiallfii* 
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vlllUH^  more  and  more  toward  the  sorfAca^  and  tho  crown  of  each  temponrj  toalli  it 
DrmJly  ptmhed  out.  The  number  of  the  temporary  teeth  is  twentj^  whila  tliera  mm 
thirty-two  fK^rTnanent  teeth.  Thuit  there  are  tliree  permaoeDt  teeth  on  either  Mt  cC 
both  jawn^  which  art*  d*?vt*k>ped  dt  note  and  are  not  preceded  by  temporarj  stmctitreA. 

Tlie  flr«t  d«ntal  foUieleB  iiHTjally  appear  in  regolar  gaceession.    The  follicles  fori 
llit4*riial  iticinors*  of  llw  bwor  jaw  npjiear  first,  this  ottctirring  at  aboat  the  ninth  w^ 
All  of  the  follii'ieH  for  the  temporary  teeth  are  eompletelj  formed  at  abont  tbt  de 
or  tin*  twelfth  wecik^ 

Tliu  t«>mftorar3'  tOi'th  appeitr  successively,  the  correspondiDp  teeth  appearing  a  little 
earlier  in  the  lower  Jaw,  Tbo  n**iial  onkr,  subject  to  certuin  exceptional  variatiCQi| 
according  tti  Sappey^  U  as  follows 

Thf"  t'oup  cfntrnl  iDulaor^  appear  frcim  hit  lu  tfigltt  monthB  nftcr  birtb. 

Th*?  four  liit4>ml  ludwors  appear  frtiiri  srveii  lu  twflve  moQtha  after  birth. 

Thi'  four  aijlf'Hor  molrirs  iippear  fnjiii  twelve  to  eij;htccn  months  after  birlli. 

Tl»'  fiuir  t^atiinofl  appoar  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  months  after  birth. 

Th*'  four  posterior  molnra  appear  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-iix  monthi  after  birth. 
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The  order  of  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  is  as  follows : 

Tlic  two  oentrtLl  mcyor»  of  ihe  lower  jaw  appear  from  the  skth  to  the  eighth  jear. 

The  two  ct'Qtnl  incisors  of  the  iippej*  jaw  appear  from  the  ecTenth  to  tlie  eighth  yetf. 

Tho  four  lateral  mcif^ora  appear  from  the  ei>;hth  to  tlie  ninth  year. 

The  four  fir^t  biLUspida  appear  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  year. 

Tlie  four  canines  appear  from  the  tcntli  to  the  eleventli  year. 

The  four  second  biciuipids  appear  from  the  twelfUi  to  the  thirteenth  year* 

The  above  are  the  permanent  teeth  which  replace  the  temporary  teeth.    The  per- 
manent iceth  which  are  developed  de  noto  appear  as  follows: 

The  fitHt  molftpi  appear  from  the  shUi  to  the  seventh  year. 

The  second  molars  appear  from  the  twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  rear. 

The  third  molars  ai»pear  from  the  eevenU'cnth  to  the  twenty-tirst  year. 


P 


Development  of  the  GtnUo-Urinarff  S^yatem, 

The  genital  and  the  ormary  org^ans  are  develoj^^d  together  and  are  both  preceded  hy 

the  nppearaure  of  two  large,  symmetrical  structnres,  known  as  the  Wolffian  bodies,  or 
the  bodie**  of  Oken.  These  are  sometimes  called  the  false  or  the  primordial  kidneys. 
They  appear  at  about  the  thirtieth  day,  develop  very  rapidly  on  either  side  of  tho  spinal 
colutjin.  and  are  so  Jar^^e  us  to  almost  fill  tho  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Fi^.  SOT,  rep- 
resenting a  si>ecimeo  in  tho  possession  of  Prof.  Dalton,  ahows  how  large  these  bodies^ 
are  in  the  early  life  of  tho  embryon,  at  which  time  their  tunction  is  nndonbtedly  very 
importitnt. 

Very  soon  after  the  Wolttian  bodies  have  made  their  appearance,  we  can  diatingttish, 
at  their  inner  liorderji,  two  ovoid  bodies,  whieli  are  finally  developed  into  tho  testicles, 
for  the  male,  or  thu  ovari<?9,  for  the  female.  At  their  extemd  b<»rder8,  are  two  ductB, 
on  either  side,  one  of  which,  the  internal,  h  called  the  duet  of  the  Wolliian  body*  This 
finally  disappears,  in  tho  female,  but  it  is  deve]o[K»d  into  the  vas 
defereDS,  in  the  male.  The  other  duct,  which  is  external  to 
the  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body,  disappear^*,  in  the  male,  but  it 
becomes  the  Fallopian  tube,  in  the  female.  This  is  known  a** 
the  duct  of  MftUer.  Behind  the  Woltfian  bodies,  are  devel- 
oped tho  kidneys  and  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

As  the  dovelopruent  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  attains  its  maxi- 
mum, their  structure  becomes  somewhat  complex.  From  their 
projKT  ducts,  which  aro  applied  directly  to  their  outer  bor- 
ders, tiibea  make  their  appearance  at  right  angles  to  the 
ducts,  which  extend  into  the  substance  of  the  bodies  and  be- 
came somewhat  convoluted  at  their  extremities,  The**e  tubes 
communicate.'  directly  with  the  ducts,  and  the  ducts  them- 
selves upen  into  the  lower  part  of  the  int^-«*tina]  canal,  oppo* 
site  to  the  point  of  its  communication  with  the  allantois.  The 
tube*  f»f  the  WoltRan  bodies  are  simple,  terminating  in  single, 
somewhat  dilated,  blind  extremities,  are  lined  with  epithe- 
lium, and  are  penetrated,  at  their  extremities,  by  blood-vessels,  which  i  ...,  ..  :  con- 
volutions in  their  interior.  These  are  undoubtedly  organs  of  depuration  for  the  embryon 
and  take  on  the  function  to  be  subsequently  assumed  by  the  kidneys;  but,  in  the  female, 
they  are  temporary  fttructnres,  disapf*earin£r  as  development  advances,  and  having  notb* 
ing  to  do  with  the  developmejit  of  the  true  urinary  organs. 

The  te'^ticles  or  ovaries  are  developed  at  the  internal  and  anterior  surface  of  the  Wolf- 
fian bodies,  first  appearing  in  the  form  of  smalU  ovoid  mnsHcs,  Beginning  just  above 
and  passing  along  tJte  external  borders  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  are  the  tubes  calle4l  tho 
dncta  ot  Mtdlen    Tbe»e  at  first  open  into  the  intestine,  near  the  point  of  entrance  of  ihe 
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Wolffian  ducts.  In  the  female,  their  upper  extremities  remain  free,  except  the  single 
fimbria  which  is  connected  with  the  ovary.  Their  inferior  extremities  unite  with  each 
other,  and,  at  their  point  of  union,  they  form  the  uterus.  When  this  union  is  incomplete, 
we  have  the  malformation  known  as  double  uterus,  which  may  be  associated  with  a 
double  vagina.  The  Wolffian  bodies  and  their  ducts  disappear,  in  the  female,  at  about 
the  fiftieth  day.  A  portion  of  their  structure,  however,  persists,  in  the  form  of  a  col- 
lection of  closed  tubes,  constituting  the  parovarium,  or  organ  of  Rosenmtdler. 

In  the  female,  the  ovaries  pass  down  no  farther  than  the  pelvic  cavity  ;  but  the  testi- 
cles, which  are  at  first  in  the  abdomen  of  the  male,  finally  descend  into  the  scrotum. 
As  the  testicles  descend,  they  carry  with  them  the  Wolffian  duct,  that  portion  of  the 
Wolffian  body  which  is  permanent  constituting  the  head  of  the  epididymis.  At  the 
same  time,  a  cord  appears,  attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  testicle  and  extending 
to  the  symphysis  pubis.  This  is  called  the  gubemaculum  testis.  It  is  at  first  muscular, 
but  the  muscular  fibres  disappear  during  the  later  periods  of  utero-gestation.  It  is  not 
known  that  its  muscular  structure  takes  any  part,  by  contractile  action,  in  the  descent 
of  the  testicle  in  the  human  subject.  The  epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens  are  formed 
from  the  Wolffian  body  and  the  Wolffian  duct. 

At  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the  testicle  has  reached  the  internal  abdom- 
inal ring ;  and,  at  this  time,  a  double  tubular  process  of  peritoneum,  covered  with  a  few 
fibres  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  gradually 
extends  into  the  scrotum.  The  testicle  descends,  following  this  process  of  peritoneum, 
which  latter  becomes  eventually  the  visceral  and  parietal  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  canal  of  communication  between  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  cavity  of  the  scrotum 
is  finally  closed,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum.  The  fibres 
derived  from  the  internal  oblique  constitute  the  cremaster  muscle. 

At  the  eighth  or  the  ninth  month,  the  testicles  have  reached  the  external  abdominal 
ring  and  then  soon  descend  into  the  scrotum.  The  vas  deferens,  as  we  have  seen,  passes 
from  the  testicle,  along  the  base  of  the  bladder,  to  open  into  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra ;  and,  as  development  advances,  two  sacculated  diverticula  from  these  tubes 
make  their  appearance,  which  are  attached  to  the  bladder  and  constitute  the  vesiculs 
seminales. 

As  the  ovaries  descend  to  their  permanent  situation  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  there  appears, 
attached  to  the  inner  extremity  of  each,  a  rounded  cord,  analogous  to  the  gubernaculum 
testis.  A  portion  of  this,  connecting  the  ovary  with  the  uterus,  constitutes  the  ligament 
of  the  ovary ;  and  the  inferior  portion  forms  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  which 
passes  through  the  inguinal  canal  and  is  attached  to  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  development  of  the  external  organs  of  generation  will  be  studied  after  we  have 
described  the  development  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

Development  of  the  Urinary  Apparatus. — Behind  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  developed 
entirely  independently  of  them,  the  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules,  and  ureters  make  their 
appearance.  The  kidneys  are  developed  in  the  form  of  little,  rounded  bodies,  composed 
of  short,  blind  tubes,  all  converging  toward  a  single  point,  which  is  the  hilum.  These  tubes 
increase  in  length,  branch,  become  convoluted  in  a  certain  portion  of  their  extent,  and 
finally  assume  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  renal  tubules,  with  their  Malpighian 
bodies,  blood-vessels,  etc.  They  all  open  into  the  hilum.  At  the  same  time  that  the  kid- 
neys are  undergoing  development,  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  formed  at  their  superior 
extremities.  These  bodies,  the  function  of  which  is  unknown,  are  relatively  so  much 
larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult,  that  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
important  in  intra-uterine  life,  though  nothing  definite  is  known  upon  this  point.  The 
kidneys  are  relatively  very  large  in  the  foetus.  Their  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  in  the  foetus,  is  1  to  80,  and,  in  the  adult,  1  to  240.  The  ureters  are  undoubtedly 
developed  as  tubular  processes  from  the  kidneys,  which  finally  extend  to  open  into  the 
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bladder.     This  fact  is  shown  by  certain  cases  of  malformation,  in  which  the  ureters  have 
not  reached  the  bladder,  bat  terminate  in  blind  extremities.    The  development  of  the 


Fio.  9fi%.— Diagrammatic  repreMfUation  qf  the  geniUhuHnary  9y$tem.    (Ilenle.) 

A,  embryonic  condition,  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  of  sex  ;  B.  female  form;  C,  male  form.  The  dotted  lines  in 
B  and  C  represent  the  situations  which  the  male  and  female  genital  organs  assume  after  the  descent  of  the  ovaries 
and  testicles.    The  small  letters  in  B  and  C  correspond  to  the  capital  letters  in  A. 

Fig.  808  A.— A,  kidney;  B,  ureter;  C,  bladder:  D,  urachus,  developed  into  the  median  ligament  of  the  bladder;  E, 
constriction  which  becomes  the  urethra ;  F',  Wolffian  body;  G.  Wolffian  duct,  with  Its  opening  below,  G';  11. 
duct  of  Muller.  united  below,  from  the  two  sides.  Into  a  single  tube,  J.  which  presents  a  single  opening,  J', 
between  the  openings  of  the  Wolffian  duets;  K«  ovary  or  testicle;  L,  gubernaculum  testis  or  round  ligament  of 
the  uterus :  M,  genlto-urinary  sinus;  N,  O,  external  genitalia. 

Fig.  SOiJ,  B  (female).— a,  kidney;  b,  ureter;  c.  bladder;  d,  urachus;  e,  urethra;  f,  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body  (paro- 
varium) ;  g,  remnant  of  the  Wolffian  duct;  h.  Fallopian  tube ;  i,  uterus  ;  I',  vagina  :  k,  ovary;  1,  round  ligament 
of  the  uterus:  m,  extremity  of  the  urethra;  n,  clitoris;  n'  corpus  cavemosum  of  the  clitoris;  n",  bulb  of  the 
vestibule  :  o.  external  genital  opening;  p,  excretory  duct  of  the  gland  of  Bartholin  us. 

Fig.  Sas,  C  (male).— a,  kidney ;  b,  ureter ;  c  bladder  ;  d,  urachus ;  e,  m.  urethra ;  t  epididymis ;  g,  vas  deferens ;  j?', 
seminal  vesicle ;  f^\  ejaculatory  duct ;  h,  i,  remains  of  the  duct  of  MOller ;  k,  testicle  ;  1,  gubernaculum  testis ;  n, 
n',  n".  urethra  and  penis;  o,  scrotum ;  p,  gland  of  Ck>wpor ;  q,  prostate. 
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genito-nrinary  system  can  be  readily  understood,  after  the  description  we  have  just 
given,  by  a  study  of  Fig.  808. 

JSxtemal  Organs  of  Generation. — The  external  organs  of  generation  begin  to  be 
developed  at  about  the  fifth  week.  At  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  embryon, 
a  small,  ovoid  eminence  appears  in  the  median  line,  at  the  lower  portion  of  which  there 
is  a  longitudinal  slit,  which  forms  the  common  opening  of  the  anus  and  the  genital  and 
urinary  passages.  This  is  the  cloaca.  There  is  soon  developed,  internally,  a  septum, 
which  separates  the  rectum  from  the  vagina,  the  urethra  of  the  female  opening  above. 
In  the  male,  this  septum  is  developed  between  the  rectum  and  the  urethra,  the  gener- 
ative and  the  urinary  passages  opening  together.  From  this  median  prominence,  two 
lateral,  rounded  bodies  make  their  appearance.  These  are  developed,  with  the  median 
elevation,  into  the  glans  penis  and  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  male,  or  into  the  clitoris  and 
the  labia  minora  of  the  female.  In  the  male,  these  two  lateral  prominences  nnite  in  the 
median  line  and  enclose  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra.  When  there  is  a  want  of 
union  in  the  cavernous  bodies  in  the  male,  we  have  the  malformation  known  as  hypospa- 
dias. In  the  female,  there  is  no  union  in  the  median  line,  and  an  opening  remaina 
between  the  two  labia  minora.  The  scrotum  in  the  male  is  analogous  to  the  labia 
m^jora  of  the  female;  the  distinction  being  that  the  two  sides  of  the  scrotum  unite 
in  the  median  line,  while  the  labia  msgora  remain  permanently  separated.  This  anal- 
ogy is  farther  illustrated  by  the  anatomy  of  inguinal  hernia,  in  which  the  intestine 
descends  into  the  labia,  in  the  female,  and  into  the  scrotum,  in  the  male.  It  sometimes 
occurs,  also,  that  the  ovaries  descend,  very  much  as  the  testicles  pass  down  in  the  male, 
and  pass  through  the  external  abdominal  ring. 

From  the  above  description,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  malformation  and  malposition 
of  the  genital  organs  may  occur,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  sex  of  the  indi- 
vidual. We  may  have,  in  a  male,  absence  of  beard  and  a  certain  degree  of  development 
of  the  mammary  glands,  with  a  pelvic  conformation  approximating,  more  or  less,  that  of 
the  female ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  female  may  have  a  beard,  slight  mammary  devel- 
opment, and  a  general  conformation  of  the  body  resembling  that  of  a  male.  This  may 
be  assdoiated  with  corresponding  malformations  of  the  genital  organs.  We  may,  for 
example,  have  a  large  development  of  the  clitoris,  descent  of  the  ovaries,  more  or  less 
complete  occlusion  of  the  vagina,  and  union  of  the  labia  migora,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  sex  from  an  external  examination ;  and  opposite  vices  of  formation  may 
occur  in  the  male,  the  testicles  remaining  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  beings  have  existed  of  undetermined  sex,  and  many  cases  of  this  kind  are 
on  record.  Two  cases  have  been  reported  in  which,  apparently,  the  two  sexes  were 
combined.  The  first  case  was  presented  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Vienna,  by  Roki- 
tansky,  in  1869.  This  case  presented,  on  post-mortem  examination,  two  ovaries  with 
their  Fallopian  tubes,  a  rudimentary  uterus,  a  testicle,  and  a  vas  deferens  containing 
spermatozoids.  This  individual  menstruated,  had  an  imperfect  penis,  and  a  bifid  scro- 
tum. The  sexual  indifference  was  absolute.  The  second  case  was  published  by  Hepp- 
ner,  in  1872.  This  was  a  child,  six  weeks  old,  which  had  been  preserved  in  alcohol  for 
several  years.  It  presented  ovaries.  Fallopian  tubes,  a  uterus,  and  a  va^na  opening  into 
the  urethra.  There  were  also  two  bodies  which  were  shown,  upon  microscopical  examina- 
tion, to  be  testicles,  a  penis  with  hypospadia,  and  a  prostate ;  but  there  were  neither 
vesiculsB  seminales  nor  vasa  deferentia. 

Development  of  the   Circulatory  System. 

The  blood  and  the  blood-vessels  are  developed  very  early  in  the  life  of  the  ovum  and 
make  their  appearance  nearly  as  soon  as  the  primitive  trace.  The  mode  of  development 
of  the  first  vessels  difiers  from  that  of  vessels  formed  later,  as  they  appear  ds  nowp  in  the 
blastodermic  layers,  while  afterward,  vessels  are  formed  as  prolongations  of  preSxiating 
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tubes.  Soon  after  the  external  and  the  internal  blastodermic  membranes  have  become 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the  intermediate  membrane  has  been  formed  at  the 
thickeoed  portion  of  the  ovum  which  is  destined  to  be  developed  into  the  embryon,  cer- 
tain of  the  blastodermic  cells  undergo  a  transformation  into  blood-corpuscles.  These  are 
larger  than  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  adult  and  are  generally  nucleated.  At  about  the 
same  time  (it  may  bo  before  or  after  the  appearance  of  the  corpuscles,  for  this  point  is 
undetermined)  certain  of  the  blastodermic  cells  fuse  with  each  other  and  arrange  them- 
selves so  as  to  form  vessels.  Leucocytes  are  probably  developed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
red  corpuscles.  The  vessels  thus  formed  coDstitnte  the  area  vasculosa,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  what  is  known  as  the  first  circulation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  relations  of  the  embryon  at  difi'erent  stages  of  development  mu^t 
require  certain  variations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  circulatory  system.  The  ovum  Jias, 
of  course,  no  vascular  connection  with  the  mother  before  the  iormation  of  the  allantois. 
It  has  undergone,  however,  a  certain  degree  of  development,  and  presents  a  circulatorv 
system,  which  extends  over  the  umbilical  vesioie.  This  stage  of  development  of  the  vas- 
cular system  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  first  circulation.  As  the  allantois  is  devel- 
oped, the  circulation  over  the  umbilical  vesicle  becomes  unimportant,  and  its  vessels  disap- 
pear. Vessels  then  extend  into  the  allantois,  are  finaUy  developed  into  the  foetal  portion 
of  the  placenta,  and  what  is  known  as  the  second  circulation  is  established.  This  circu- 
lation continues  throughout  intra-uterine  life,  and,  as  we  know,  the  embryon  and  foetus 
depend  entirely  upon  the  placenta  for  materials  for  respiration,  nutrition,  and  growth. 
At  birth,  the  requirements  are  again  changed.  The  placental  circulation  is  then  abol- 
ished, and  the  arrangement  of  vessels  peculiar  to  it  disappears.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  pulmonary  circulation  becomes  important.  All  the  blood  passes  through  the 
lungs  before  it  is  sent  to  the  general  system,  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  become  com- 
pletely separated  from  each  other,  and  the  third,  the  pulmonary,  or  adult  circulation,  is 
established. 

The  Finty  or  Vitelline  Circulatian, — In  the  development  of  oviparous  animals,  the 
first,  or  vitelline  circulation  is  very  important;  for,  hj  these  vessels,  the  contents  of  the 
nutritive  yolk  are  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  embryon,  constituting  the  only  source  of 
material  for  its  nutrition  and  growth.  In  mammals,  however,  nutritive  matter  is  ab- 
sorbed almost  exclusively  from  the  mother,  by  simple  endosmosis,  before  the  placental 
circulation  is  established,  and  by  the  placental  vessels,  at  a  later  period.  The  vitelline 
circulation  is  therefore  not  important,  and  the  vessels  disappear  with  the  atrophy  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle. 

The  area  vasculosa,  in  mammals,  consists  of  vessels  coming  from  the  body  of  the 
embryon,  forming  a  nearly  circular  plexus  in  the  substance  of  the  vitellus,  around  the 
embryon.  The  vessels  of  this  plexus  open  into  a  sinus  at  the  border  of  the  area,  called 
the  sinus  terminalis.  It  is  probable  that  these  vessels  are  developed  de  novo  in  the  inter- 
mediate blastodermic  layer  and  are  not  preceded  by  a  distinct  membrane ;  but  such  a 
membrane  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  the  vascular  blastodermic  layer. 

If  wo  examine  the  ovum  when  the  area  vasculosa  is  first  formed,  we  see  the  embryon 
lying  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  nearly  circular  plexus  of  blood-vessels.  The 
plexus  surrounds  the  embryon,  except  at  the  cephalic  extremity,  where  the  terminal 
sinuses  of  the  two  sides  curve  downward  toward  the  head,  to  empty  into  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric veins.  As  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  embryon, 
it  carries  the  plexus  of  vessels  of  the  area  vasculosa  with  it,  the  vessels  of  communication 
with  the  embryon  being  the  omphalo-mesenteric  arteries  and  veins.  As  these  processes 
are  going  on,  the  great  central  vessel  of  the  embryon  becomes  enlarged  and  twisted  upon 
itself,  at  a  point  just  below  the  cephalic  enlargement  of  the  embryon,  between  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  pharynx  and  the  superior  eul-de-»ac  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  ezcsr 
vation  which  receives  this  vessel  is  called  the  fovea  cardiaca.    The  different  atages  of 
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developineiit  of  the  boiirt,  whick  is  !brni*?tl  uf  tho  twisted  jiortiou  of  tlie  e^ntrai 
will  be  dea^-ribed  tVirtlier  on.  Simple,  undtdatory  inoveioeuls  take  place  in  tlic  beurt  wf 
tbe  cbiek  at  about  tbe  middle  of  the  secund  ilas  ;  but  there  is  uot,  at  tbut  time,  nay 
regular  circalation.  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  second  day  or  the  begiiitung  of  the  third,  the  ear* 
rent^  of  tbe  circulation  are  establisiied.  Tbe  time  of  tho  first  appearance  of  the  eiroulA- 
tion  in  the  human  embryon  has  not  been  accurately  detennined. 


Fii».  SOS.— vfrcu  rn4WJw/fl»a.    (Blscholl;) 
o,  o,  &,  tlnuA  teimlntlLi  ^  c,  omphtOo-mcaenXxnit  veto ;  (/,  hc&n ;  «,/,/  povterlor  Tertcbnt  inefi«». 


In  the  arrangement  of  the  vesscla  for  the  first  circnktion  of  the  embryon*  the  heart  id 
situated  exactly  in  tbe  median  line  and  gives  off  two  arches  which  curve  to  either  side 
and  unite  int*>  a  single  central  trunk  at  the  spinal  eokimn  below-  These  are  the  two  aortiTf 
and  tbe  single  trunk  formed  by  their  union  becomes  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  two  aortic 
archcB^  one  of  winch  only  is  jiernumcnt,  are  eometimes  called  the  inferior  vertebral  arteries. 
These  ve*4sela  give  off  numerous  branches,  which  pann  into  the  area  vasculosa.  Two  of 
these  branches,  however,  are  larger  than  the  others,  pasH  to  tlie  umbilical  vesdele,  and  am 
called  the  omplmlo-mesenteric  arterieB.  In  tlie  embrynn  of  niaramaK  there  are*  at  jlrsl, 
four  ompbfllo-meaenterio  veins,  two  auperior,  which  are  the  larger*  and  two  inferior; 
but,  as  develoi>ment  advanccB,  tbe  two  inferior  veina  are  cloeied,  and  we  then  have  two 
ompbalo-mesenteric  arteries  and  two  ompTialo-mesenteric  veins.  At  about  the  fortietli 
day*  one  artery  and  one  vein  disflppear,  and  wo  have  then  bat  one  omplialo-me*ienterie 
arterj  and  one  vein.  Soon  after*  as  the  circulation  become<^  esitabliahed  in  the  aJlantobi 
tbe  vesselB  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  omphalo-mesenleric  Tedsels  are  obliterattd, 
and  the  first  circulation  is  superseded  by  the  second. 

As  the  fcptum  between  tbe  two  ventricles  makes*  it»  appearance,  that  division  of  tb# 
right  aortic  arch  which  constitutes  the  vascular  pi>rtion  of  one  of  the  branchial  arehrs  cGa- 
appears  and  loses  its  connection  with  the  abdominal  aorta;  a  branch,  however,  peraktii 
during  the  whole  of  intra-uterin©  life  and  constitutes  tbe  ductOfi  arteriosus,  and  another 
branch  is  permanent*  forming  the  pulmonary  artery » 
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Th€  Second^  or  Placmtal  Cireulation. — As  tbo  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  disappear, 
and  as  the  allantoi^i  is  develofMjd  to  tbrm  the  chorion^  two  vessels  (the  hypogastric  arte- 
ries) are  given  off,  firat  from  the  abdominal  aorta ;  hut  afterward,  as  the  vessels  going  to 
tJie  lower  extremities  are  developed,  the  branchiug  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  sueh  that 
the  vessels  becotrie  connected  with  the  interna!  iliac  arteries.  The  hypogastric  arteries 
pass  to  the  chorion  through  the  umbilical  cord  and  constitute  the  two  nmbilical  arteries^ 
At  Hrst,  there  are  two  umbilical  veins;  but  one  of  them  afterward  disappears,  and  there 
is  finally  but  one  vein  in  the  unibihcal  cord.  It  is  in  this  way— the  uiubiliual  arteries  car- 
rying the  blood  to  tlie  tufts  of  the  foetal  placentxi,  ^vhich  is  returned  by  the  umbilical 
vein — tlmt  the  placental  circulation  is  established. 

Corresponding  to  the  four  visceral  archer,  which  we  have  described  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  face,  are  four  vascular  arches.  One  of  these  diaappearw,  and  the 
remaining  three  undergo  certain  changes,  by  w*hich  they  are  convert^^d  into  the  vessels 
going  to  the  head  and  tho  superior  extremities.  The  anterior  arches  on  the  two  sides 
are  couverted  into  the  carotids  and  subclavians;  tho  second,  on  the  left  side,  is  converted 
into  tlie  permanent  aorta,  aud  the  right  is  obliterated ;  tiie  third,  on  either  «ide,  is  con- 
verted into  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vascular  system  of  mammals,  the  conditions  liavo  been  compared  to  the  per- 
manent arrungeriient  of  the  clrcvdutory  system  in  tishes.  The  heart  of  1i«hes  remains 
single ;  and  the  heart  of  mammals  is  at  first  single,  but  afterward  it  becomes  divided  by  the 
development  of  the  intra- ventricular  septum.  The  branchial  arches  in  fishes  are  perma- 
nent, they  receive  all  the  blood  from  the  aortic  bulb,  and  the  blood 
from  these  arches*  then  passes  into  the  dorsal  aorta.  This  is  very 
nearly  the  condition  of  the  vadCTilar  system  when  the  branchhil 
arches  first  appear  in  the  etnbryon  of  mammals. 

Tho  changes  of  the  branchial  arches  which  we  have  described 
arc  ilUistrated  in  the  diagrammatic  Fig,  31(X  In  this  figure,  the 
three  branchial  archej<  that  remain  and  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  upper  portion  of  the  vascular  system  are  I,  2,  3, 
on  either  side.  The  two  anterior  (3,  3)  become  the  carotids  (r,  r) 
and  the  subclavians  (>,  «).  The  second  (2,  *2)  is  obliterated  on  the 
right  side,  and  becomes  the  arch  of  the  aortft  on  the  letl  side. 
The  third  (1,  1),  counting  from  above  downward,  is  converted 
into  the  pulmonary  arteries  of  the  two  sides.  Upon  the  left  side, 
til  ere  is  a  large  anastomosing  vessel  (c^)^  between  the  pulmonary 
artery  of  that  side  and  tho  arcli  of  the  aorta,  which  is  the  ductuj> 
arteriosas.  The  anastoniosing  vessel  (cd)  between  the  right  pul- 
monary artery  and  the  aorta,  is  obliterat^jd. 

The  mode  of  development  of  tho  veins  is  very  Mmple.  Two 
venous  trunk*^  make  their  appearance  by  the  side^  of  the  s'pinal 

column,  which  are  called  the  cardinal  veins,  anil  run  parallel  with  B.jioftic  bnih:  1,2, 8»  4,  h  oq 
the  superior  vertebral  arteries^,  or  the  two  aorta%  emptying  finally 
into  the  auricular  portion  of  the  heart  by  two  camdt^,  wliich  are 
(»alled  the  canals  of  Cnvier,  These  veins  change  their  relations 
and  connections  as  the  first  circulation  is  replaced  by  the  second. 
The  otn|ihHlo-niei*eot'eric  vein  opens  into  tho  heart  between  tlie 
two  canals  of  Cuvier.  Ah  development  advances,  the  liver  it* 
fonued  in  the  course  of  this  vessel,  a  shoil  distatice  below  tJie 
heart,  and  the  vein  ramifies  in  its  substance;  so  that  the  blocnl  of 
the  omphftlo-mesenteric  vein  pa^^ses  through  the  liver  before  it 
gets  to  tho  heart.  We  have  seen  that  the  oniphalo-mesenteric  vein  is  obliterated  a^  the 
umbilical  vein  makes  its  appearance,  T!ie  Mood  from  the  umbilical  vein  is  at  first 
emptied  directly  into  the  heart ;   but  this  vessel  soon  establishes  the  same  relations 


ttf  the  *f/ittef/i  of  itoHie 
Qreftm  into  ntrmatifnt 
tirtrritil  IrunK^M^  in  ih9 
maittmiitiit.    I  Von  BdOT,) 


HUiii^r*jik\  the  flvr  fNili^or 
acjrtii'  nrchi's  :  U,  (k  tJiot-irli* 
f St  In  UiC'li-  ApiteJiroiKi^ ;  1, 1. 
thf  innfit  recent;  t%  c,  tho 
two  canitldji,  *U11  ntiitcd, 
which  Jirtj  fiepaniteil  at  a 
lutftr  poriod;  «,  *^  thf  two 
ftiiboljtvbniic  Xhi*  Hjfht  orfa- 
inii?  frotn  the*  srtorta  inoomi- 
nato  :  »i,  a,  tho  aortn  ;  /?,j», 
th<*  pultnonflryart**rlc«;  i?«», 
the  diicraft  arteirojiQ!*;  erf* 
!ht'  li'ft  jirtjf'ral  cAtinl,  wbldi 
is  flimtly  obUterated. 
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with  the  liver  as  the  omphalo-uiesenteric  vein,  and  its  blood  passes  tiiioiigh  the  live 
before  it  reaches  the  ceDtral  organ  of  the  circulation.     As  the  omphulomesenteric  v^la 
atrophies,  the  mi^eriteric  vein^  briiiging  the  blood  from  the  intestinal  canal,  is  developed, 
and  this  penetrate.s  the  hver,  becoming,  linall\%  tho  portal  vein. 

As  the  lower  extremities  are  developed^  the  inferior  vena  eava  inakesi  it*  appeATAiioe 
between  the  two  injerior  cardinal  veius.  This  vessel  receives  an  auustomoaing  bnmdi 
from  the  umbilical  veiu,  before  it  penetrates  the  liver,  and  this  branch  is  the  ductus 
venosus.  Aa  the  interior  vena  cava  increases  in  alze,  it  conununicates  below  with  Uto 
two  inferior  rurdiniil  veins;  and  that  portion  of  the  two  inferiur  caniinnl  veins  which 
remainjd  eonstitntea  the  two  iline  veins.  The  inferior  cardinal  veins,  between  that  portion 
which  forms  the  iliac  veins  and  the  heart,  finally  become  the  right  and  the  left  axvgo? 
veintf. 

The  right  canal  of  Cuvier,  as  the  nt>per  extremities  are  developed,  enlarges  tnd  b©- 
€ome«  the  vena  cava  deiieendein^,  receiving,  finally,  all  the  blood  from  the  head  nod  the 
BUperior  extremities.  The  left  canal  of  Cuvier  undergoes  atrophy  and  finally  dieappea 
The  upper  portion  of  the  superior  cardinal  veins  is  developed  into  the  jugulars  and  sal 
clavians  on  the  two  sides.  A«  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  cardinal  vein  and  the  lefl 
canal  of  Cuvier  atrophy,  a  venous  trunk  ap|)eari<,  connecting  the  left  suhi^lnvian  with  the 
right  canal  of  Cuvier.  This  increases  in  size  and  becomes  the  lelt  vena  innominata,  which 
connects  the  left  subclavian  and  intenial  jugular  with  the  vena  cava  desceudenii. 


Development  of  the  Heart. — The  central  enlargement  of  the  vascular  6T9tem  in  tlie 
first  circulation,  which  becomes  the  heart,  is  twisted  ujjon  itsvlf  by  a  single  turn.  Thit 
fmrtion  connected  with  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  embryon  gives  origin  to  the 
arterial  system,  and  tku  portion  connected  with  the  caudal  extremity  receives  the  blocM] 
from  tlie  venous  system.  The  walls  of  the  arterial  ]jortion  of  the  heart  j*oon  become 
thickentHl,  while  the  walls  of  the  venous  portion  remain  cuinparatively  thin.  There  tbifo 
appears  a  constriction,  which  partly  scfiarates  the  auricular  from  the  ventricular  portion. 
At  a  certain  period  of  development,  tlie  heart  presents  a  single  auricle  and  a  single  tco-^ 
tricle. 

The  division  of  the  heart  into  two  ventricles  appears  before  the  two  auricles  are  j 
rated,     Thiii  is  elfected  by  a  .sefitum,  which  gradually  extends  from  the  apex  of  the  be 
upward  toward  the  auricular  portion.     At  the  seventh  week,  there  h  a  large  opening  be^ 
tween  the  twn  ventiieles.     This  gradually  closes  from  below  upward,  the  heart  become* 
more  pointed,  and  the  stsparation  of  the  two  ventricles  is  complete  at  about  th«  end  of  tlie 
second  month. 

At  about  the  end  of  the  second  month,  a  septum  begins  to  be  formed  between  tb« 
auricles.     This  extends  from  the  b«*«e  of  the  heart  toward  the  ventricles,  but  it  leaves  i 
opening  between  the  two  sides  (the  foramen  ovale,  or  the  foramen  of  Botal)  which  i 
sists  during  the  whole  of  fo4al  life.     At  the  anterior  edge  of  the  opening  of  the  vena" 
cava  ai^cendens  into  the  riglit  awricle,  there  h  a  membranous  fold,  which  projects  into 
the  auricle.     This  is  the  valve  of  Enstachius,  and  it  divides  the  right  auricle  incompletely 
into  two  portionai. 

During  the  sixth  week,  the  heart  is  vertical  and  situated  in  the  median  line,  with   the 
aorta  arising  from  the  c*entre  of  its  ba*e.     At  the  end  of  t!ie  second  month,  it  h  raliK^d 
up  by  the  development  of  the  liver,  and  its  point  presents  forward.     During  the  fourth 
month,  it  is  twisted  slightly  upon  its  axi^.  and  the  point  presents  to  the  left.     At  llJ 
time,  the  anricnlar  portion  i^  hirger  than  tlie  ventricles;  Init  the  nnricles  diminish  in  th« 
relative  capacity  during  the  latter  half  of  intra-nterine  life.    The  perienrdiam  makes  it»" 
appearanfe  during  the  ninth  week. 

Early  in  Intrn-uterhie  life,  the  rehitivo  size  of  the  lieart  is  very  great.  At  tfie  ^ecoQ 
monthj  its  weight,  in  jiro[>ortion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  1  to  SO.  This  propoftlo 
however,  gradually  diminishes  until,  at  birtli,  the  ratio  ia  1  to  120,    Th^  proportioii«l« 
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weight  in  the  adult  is  about  1  to  160.  During  about  the  first  half  of  intra-uterine  life, 
the  thickness  of  the  two  ventricles  is  nearly  the  same ;  but,  after  that  time,  the  relative 
thickness  of  the  left  ventricle  gradually  increases. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Fatal  Circulation, — In  studying  the  complete  course  of  the  blood 
in  the  foetus,  which  constitutes  the  second,  or  the  placental  circulation,  we  note  peculiari- 
ties in  two  portions  of  the  circulatory  system.  In  the  one,  a  peculiar  arrangement  is 
necessitated  by  the  passage  of  blood  to  and  from  the  placenta ;  and  in  the  other,  the  char- 
acter of  the  blood  coming  from  the  placenta  necessitates  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
heart  and  the  great  vessels. 

The  branches  from  the  internal  iliac  arteries,  which  pass  to  the  foetal  tufts  of  the  pla- 
centa, do  not  exist  in  the  adult.  The  ductus  venosus,  which  conveys  a  portion  of  the 
blood  of  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  and  the  umbilical  vein  itself  do 
not  exist  in  the  adult. 

The  Eustachian  valve,  situated  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  vena  cava  ascendens  as  it 
opens  into  the  right  auricle,  does  not  exist  in  the  adult.  The  foramen  ovale,  or  the  open- 
ing between  the  right  and  the  left  auricle,  through  which  the  blood  from  the  vena  cava 
ascendens  is  directed  into  the  left  auricle,  does  not  exist  in  the  adult.  The  ductus  arte- 
riosus, which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  left  pulmonary  artery  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
does  not  exist  in  the  adult.  In  the  adult,  the  pulmonary  arteries  receive  all  the  blood 
from  the  right  ventricle.  In  the  foetus,  the  pulmonary  arteries  receive  a  small  quantity 
of  blood,  as  compared  with  that  which  passes  to  the  aorta  through  the  ductus  arteriosus. 
Keeping  in  view  these  peculiarities  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  the  entire  course  of  the 
blood,  during  foetal  life,  is  as  follows : 

Beginning  with  the  abdominal  aorta,  we  follow  the  course  of  blood  into  the  two 
primitive  iliacs,  and  thence  into  the  internal  iliacs.  From  the  two  internal  iliacs,  the  two 
hypogastric  arteries  arise,  which  ascend  along  the  sides  of  the  bladder  to  its  fundus,  thence 
pass  to  the  umbilicus  and  go  to  the  placenta,  forming  the  two  umbilical  arteries.  In  this 
way,  the  blood  of  the  foetus  goes  to  the  placenta. 

The  umbilical  vein  enters  the  body  of  the  foetus  at  the  umbilicus;  it  passes  along  the 
margin  of  the  suspensory  ligament  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver ;  it  gives  off  one 
branch  of  large  size,  and  one  or  two  smaller  branches  to  the  left  lobe ;  it  sends  a  branch 
each  to  the  lobus  quadratus  and  the  lobus  Spigelii ;  and  the  vessel  reaches  the  transverse 
fissure.  At  the  transverse  fissure,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  larger  of  which  joins 
the  portal  vein  and  enters  the  liver;  and  the  smaller,  which  is  the  ductus  venosus, 
passes  to  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  left  hepatic  vein. 
Thus,  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  returned  to  the  foetus  from  the  placenta  passes 
through  the  liver,  a  relatively  small  quantity  being  emptied  into  the  vena  cava  by  the 
ductus  venosus. 

The  vena  cava  ascendens,  containing  the  placental  blood  which  has  passed  through 
the  liver,  the  blood  conveyed  directly  from  the  umbilical  vein  by  the  ductus  venosus,  and 
the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  passes  to  the  right  auricle.  As  the  blood  enters 
the  right  auricle,  it  is  directed  by  the  Eustachian  valve,  passing  behind  the  valve,  through 
the  foramen  ovale,  into  the  left  auricle.  At  the  same  time,  the  blood  from  the  head  and 
the  superior  extremities  passes  down,  by  the  vena  cava  descendens,  in  front  of  the  Eusta- 
chian valve,  through  the  right  auricle,  into  the  right  ventricle.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Eustachian  valve  is  such,  that  the  right  auricle  simply  affords  a  passage  for  the  two  cur- 
rents of  blood ;  the  one,  from  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  through  the  foramen  ovale,  passes 
into  the  left  auricle  and  the  left  ventricle ;  and  the  other,  from  the  vena  cava  descendens, 
passes  through  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  into  the  right  ventricle.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  there  is  very  little  admixture  of  these  two  currents  of  blood  in  the 
natural  course  of  the  foetal  circulation.  Reid  ityected  the  vena  cava  ascendens  with  red, 
and  the  vena  cava  descendens  with  yellow,  in  a  foetus  of  seven  months,  and  he  found  very 
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little  mixture  of  tlio  two  colors  in  tho  passage  of  the  iiyected  material  Ihroogb  the  ri^t 
auriclo. 

The  blood  poured  into  the  left  uuriele  from  the  vena  cava  asceudens  through  ibe  fora- 
men  ovale  pusses  from  the  left  auricle  into  tho  left  ventricle.  The  left  auricle  and  tht* 
left  ventHido  also  receive  a  small  quantity  of  blood  trora  the  lungs,  by  the  pulinonary 
veins.  Thus  tbe  left  ventricle  ia  tilled.  At  the  same  time,  the  right  ventricle  is  tilled 
with  blood  which  has  passed  through  the  right  auricle,  in  front  of  tlie  Eustachian  valve. 
The  two  ventriclea,  thus  distended,  then  contract  siDJultaneously.  The  blood  from  the 
right  ventricle  pasi^es  in  small  quantity  to  the  lungs,  the  greater  part  passing  through  tbe 
ductus  arteriosusi  into  tbe  descending  portion  of  the  arch  uf  the  aorta.  This  duct  is  short 
(half  fill  inch  in  length)  and  about  the  Hize  of  a  goose-quill  The  blood  from  the  left  ven* 
trit  le  passes  int^j  the  aorta  and  goes  to  the  system.  The  vessels  of  the  head  and  superior 
extremities  being  given  off  from  the  aorta  before  it  receives  the  blood  from  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  thest;  parts  receive  almost  exclusively  the  pure  blood  from  the  vena  cava 
ascendeuB,  the  only  mixture  with  the  placental  blo^>d  being  tlic  blood  from  the  lower 
extremities,  the  blood  from  the  portal  system,  and  the  small  amount  of  blood  received 
frf»m  the  lungs.  After  the  norta  has  received  the  blood  from  the  ductus  arteriosus^  how- 
ever, it  Is  mixed  blood ;  and  it  is  this  which  supplies  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  physiologists  for  the  greater  relative  development 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  fcetus. 

In  Fig.  311,  which  is  partly  diagrammatic^  the  fti^tal  circulation  \s  illustrated*  In 
endeavoring,  in  this  tigure,  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  second  circulation,  we  have  iKit 
attempted  to  preserve  the  exact  relations  or  the  relative  size  of  the  organs.  "We  hsvo 
endeavored  to  represent,  by  dotted  lines,  tht?  Eustachian  valve,  the  foramen  ovale,  and 
the  two  auriculo-veotricular  orifices.  The  liver,  which  is  smaller  in  the  diagram  tlian  it 
really  is,  and  the  bladder,  are  represented  by  dotted  lines. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  fcttus  derives  materials  for  its  nutrition  and  growth 
from  the  placenta,  and  that  this  also  serves  as  a  i-espiratory  organ.  In  another  chaptc-r* 
under  tlie  head  of  res|uration  before  birth,  we  have  stated  that  '*  Legallois  frequently 
obj«ierved  a  bright-red  color  in  the  blood  of  tho  umbilical  vein ;  and,  on  alternately  eotn- 
pressing  and  releasing  the  vessel,  he  saw  the  blood  change  in  color  siicce§Bively  from  rtd 
to  dark  and  from  dark  to  red."  This  differeoce  in  color  between  the  blood  of  tho  uinblii- 
cal  arteries  and  of  tho  umbilical  vein  has,  however,  been  denied  by  some  autliurs,  who 
state  that  all  of  the  ttetal  blood,  while  it  is  of  nearly  a  oiiiform  color,  is  lighter  than  the 
venous  blood  of  the  adult;  but  Dalton,  in  a  direct  observation  upon  u  cat,  ''nearly  arrived 
at  the  term  of  pregnancy,"  noted  that  *Mhe  difference  in  color  between  tiie  umbilical 
arteries  and  veins  was  very  disHuct.  They  were  both  dnrk,  but  the  color  of  tiie  vein* 
was  very  decidedly  more  ruddy  than  that  of  the  arteries."  By  means  of  thespectrowjope, 
Zweifel  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  oxyhasmaglobine  in  the  blood  of  tJje  nmbllici] 
vessels,  showing  that  it  contains  oxygen,  which  must  be  derived  from  the  maternal  blood 
circulating  in  the  placental  sinuses. 

There  are  numerous  cibi^ervations  showing  that  the  foetns  in  vtera  roaVes  respir&torj 
efforts  wlien  the  umbilical  vessels  are  compressed.  We  believe  that  these,  as  well  as  ihm 
tirst  respiration  after  hirtlu  are  due  to  a  want  of  oxygenated  blonid  in  the  raedalla  oblon- 
gata, and  we  think  that  we  have  demonstrated  this  fact  by  experiments.  This  point  hail 
id  ready  been  ehiborately  discussed  in  another  chapter  If  our  experiments  and  the  dcMjuc' 
tion«  flrawn  from  ihem  be  correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  respiratory 
function  of  the  phieenta,  although,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  has  never  been  an  accnritti* 
comparison  of  the  gases  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  arteries  and  tlie  ttxnbt| 
cnl  veiu. 


The  Thirti,  or  AditU  Cirfttl4ition,-'"When  the  child  is  bom,  the  plac^cntal  drcuUlioii 
is  suddenly  arrested.    After  a  short  time,  the  sens*?  of  want  of  air  becomes  entHcieiitlT 
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inteDse  to  ^^ve  rise  to  an  iDspiratorj  effort,  and  the  first  inspiration  is  made.    The  pul- 
monary organs  are  then,  for  the  first  time,  distended  with  air,  the  pulmonary  arteries 


iWmotuiry  Ari. 


Right  Auric.  •  Veni.  fijpewiu^,'— 


Bladdtr. 


\artf  Art, 
Left  Auridf, 
^■Lefi  Auric.  -  VenL 


Hepatic  Vdn.^ 

Branches  of  ike 

Cmhiliral  I"Wiiv.,  [ 

to  the  Linr*  ^^\J\^^- 


Internal  Iliae  Arteries. 
Fio.  ^W.— Diagram  of  the  fatal  circulation. 

carry  the  ajreatest  part  of  the  blood  from  the  rijrht  ventricle  to  the  lungs  and  a  new  cir- 
culation i8  established.  During  the  later  perio<ls  of  fcptal  life,  the  heart  is  gradually  pre- 
pared for  the  new  currents  of  blood.    The  foramen  ovale,  which  is  largest  at  the  sixth 
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month,  after  that  time,  is  partly  occluded  hy  the  gradual  growth 
from  below  upward  and  from  behind  forward,  upon  the  side 
Eustachian  valve,  which  is  also  largest  at  the  sixth  month,  gnu 
time,  and,  at  full  term,  it  has  nearly  disappeared.  At  birth,  the 
practically  absent;  and,  after  pulmonary  respiration  becomes 
ovale  has  nearly  closed.  The  arrangement  of  tbe  valve  of  the  fo 
at  birth,  a  small  quantity  of  blood  may  pass  from  the  right  to 
can  pass  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  situation  of  the  Eusti 
side  of  the  inter-auricular  septum,  is  marked  by  an  oval  depressit 

As  a  congenital  malformation,  the  foramen  ovule  may  ren 
condition  known  as  cyanosis  neonatorum.  This  may  continue  ini 
attended  with  more  or  less  disturbance  of  respiration  and  difii 
normal  heat  of  the  body.  Usually,  the  foramen  ovale  is  comp 
tenth  day  after  birth.  The  ductus  arteriosus  begins  to  contract  ai 
being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  impervious  cord,  at  from  tl 

When  the  placental  circulation  is  arrested  at  birth,  the  liyi> 
bilical  vein,  and  the  ductus  venosus  contract,  and  tliey  become 
second  to  tbe  fourth  day.  The  hypogastric  arteries  remain  pei 
tion  and  constitute  the  superior  vesical  arteries.  A  rounded  co 
of  the  umbilical  vein,  forms  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver, 
nant  of  the  ductus  venosus,  is  lodged  in  a  fissure  of  the  liver, 
ductus  venosus. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  the  various  tissues  of  the  Ik 
eral  anatomy  and  is  usually  given  in  works  specially  devoted  to 
only  treated  of  it  incidentally,  in  our  account  of  the  developmc 
and  systems. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

F<ETAL   LIFB-DEVELOPMEST  AFTER   BIRTH- 

Enlarfrement  of  the  utenis  in  pn/iruancy— Daration  of  jnv*rnancy— Slzr.  wriL'hl,  and 
at  diffi-n-nt  i«tat»es  of  intra- uterine  life— Multiple  prvfrnmncy — Cau.**.-  **X  the  f.rst  < 
mal  [•arturition — Involution  of  the  uterus — Meconium — Dextral  pivexninence — I 
Death — Cadaveric  rigidity — Putrefaction. 

As  the  development  of  the  ovum  advances,  the  uteni!.  is  ei 
thickened.  The  furni  of  the  oriran,  also,  gradually  ehantres,  as  ^ 
metliately  after  birth,  its  weight  is  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
wei^rhs  k-ss  t!i:in  tw«>  ounces.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  demonstr 
je<'t,  by  IVof.  I.  E.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  that  the  neck  of  the 
softer  and  more  i)atuIous  during  prejrnanry.  does  not  change  its 
latest  stages  of  utero-prestation.  This  fact  is  in  opposition  to 
obstetricians,  who  believe  that  the  os  internum  dilates,  and  tl 
absorl>ed,  as  it  were,  by  the  bo<ly  of  the  uterus,  daring  the  later 

AVe  have  already  studied  the  remarkable  changes  which  ti 
membrane  of  the  uterus  during  prtigjiimrj  and  tin"  uhmIc  of  S 
and  we  have  seen  that  th^  ma  cons  inerabnui©  c»f  tlie  neck  < 
changes  and  is  not  thrown  off  in  partiintion.  Tho  only  dianfi 
in  the  neck,  aside  from  the  M^ftemng  of  lis  1 
which  closes  tlie  OS. 
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The  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy  are  very  important.  The 
hlood-vessels  become  much  enlarged,  and  the  muscular  fibres  increase  immensely  in  size, 
so  that  their  contractions  are  very  powerful  when  the  foetus  is  expelled. 

It  is  evident  that,  on  account  of  the  progressive  increase  in  the  size  of  the  uterus  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  it  cannot  remain  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  at  the  later  months.  During 
the  first  three  months,  however,  when  it  is  not  too  large  for  the  pelvis,  it  sinks  back  into 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  fundus  being  directed  somewhat  backward,  with  the  neck 
presenting  downward,  forward,  and  a  little  to  the  left.  After  this  time,  however,  the 
increased  size  of  the  organ  causes  it  to  extend  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  so  that  its 
fundus  eventually  reaches  the  epigastric  region.  Its  axis  then  has  the  general  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis. 

The  enlargement  of  the  uterus  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  a  greatly-increased 
circulation  in  its  walls  during  pregnancy  are  attended  with  a  temporary  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart.  According  to  Robin,  it  is  mainly  the  left  ventricle  which  is  thickened  during 
utero-gestation,  and  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  heart  at  full  term  amounts  to  more 
than  one-fifth.  After  delivery,  the  weight  of  the  heart  soon  returns  to  nearly  the  nor- 
mal standard. 

Duration  of  Pregnanot/.— The  duration  of  pregnancy,  dating  from  a  fruitful  inter- 
course, must  be  considered  as  variable,  within  certain  limits.  The  method  of  calculation 
most  in  use  by  obstetricians  is,  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  last  menstrual  period.  Dr. 
Matthews  Duncan,  who  has  made  quite  a  number  of  observations  upon  this  point,  states 
that  the  278th  day  after  the  end  of  the  last  menses  is  the  average  day  of  delivery ;  but 
he  admits  that  his  method  of  calculation  is  rough,  though  he  cannot  find  any  that  is  more 
reliable.  The  observations  upon  which  this  opinion  is  based  are  the  following :  The  day 
was  predicted  in  158  cases ;  in  10  cases,  confinement  occurred  on  the  exact  day ;  in  80 
cases,  the  confinement  occurred  sooner,  presenting  an  average  of  7  days  for  each  case ; 
and,  in  63  cases,  the  confinement  occurred  later,  presenting  an  average  of  8  days  for  each 
(;ase.  The  great  difficulty  in  predicting  the  exact  time  of  confinement,  which  is  very 
important  in  practice,  is  mainly  due  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  reliable  obser- 
vations in  which  the  pregnancy  can  be  dated  from  a  single  intercourse  or  from  intercourse 
occurring  within  two  or  three  days.  We  have  received  from  Prof.  Fordyce  Barker  the 
following  very  interesting  account  of  a  case  in  which  this  observation  was  made  in  his 
own  practice :  A  lady,  concerning  whose  statements  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  inac- 
curacy, residing  in  New  York,  received  a  visit  from  her  husband,  after  along  interval  of 
absence.  He  arrived  in  this  city  from  New  Orleans,  remained  thirty-six  hours,  and  then 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  for  four  months.  Exactly  298  days  from  the  date  of 
the  first  visit  of  the  husband,  the  lady  was  confined  and  delivered  by  Prof.  Barker.  This 
occurred  in  1852.  Taking  into  account  the  various  cases  which  are  quoted  by  authors, 
in  which  conception  has  been  supposed  to  follow  a  single  coitus,  there  appears  to  be  a 
range  of  variation  in  the  duration  of  pregnancy  of  no  less  than  40  days,  the  extremes 
being  260  and  300  days. 

In  the  very  interesting  observations  of  Kundrat  and  Engelmann,  upon  the  changes  of 
the  uterine  mucous  membrane  during  menstruation,  published  in  1873,  the  idea  is  ad- 
vanced that  pregnancy  dates  really  from  a  menstrual  period  which  is  prevented,  as  far  as 
a  discharge  of  blood  is  concerned,  by  fecundation  of  an  ovum,  and  not  from  the  period 
immediately  preceding,  in  which  the  flow  takes  place.  This  theory  was  proposed  by 
Loewenhardt,  in  1872.  If  we  adopt  this  view,  the  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus  ordinarily  terminate  in  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  vascular  walls,  which  re- 
sults in  a  capillary  hssmorrhage ;  if,  however,  an  ovum  be  fecundated,  these  changes  do 
not  pass  into  fatty  degeneration,  but  advance  to  an  hypertrophy,  which  is  the  first  stage 
in  the  formation  of  the  decidua.  The  arguments  in  opposition  to  this  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  duration  of  pregnancy  ai*e  the  following :  The  time,  with  relation  to  tibM  men- 
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strnal  flow,  at  which  an  ovnm  is  discharged  has  not  yet  been  ac 
it  is  subject,  nndonbtedly,  to  very  considerable  variations.  It 
lation  frequently  does  not  take  place  until  after  the  flow  of  hi 
It  is  probable  that  intercourse  is  most  liable  to  be  followec 
occurs  just  after  the  cessation  of  a  menstrual  period,  and  when 
unusual  sexual  excitement.  If  we  admit,  with  Loewenhardt  ai 
tion  dat«s  more  nearly  from  a  menstruid  period  prevented  th 
ance  of  the  flow,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  that  ovul 
before  the  flow,  and  fecundation  would  be  most  liable  to  foUo^ 
that  time ;  for  we  could  hardly  suppose  that  an  ovum,  fecunda 
menstrual  period,  could  remain  in  the  generative  passage  of  th 
weeks  before  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  prepai 
a  later  memoir  by  Engelmann,  published  in  1875,  he  dissents 
in  the  article  published  in  connection  with  Kundrat,  in  1873 
siders  the  theory  with  regard  to  the  temporal  relations  betwet 
lation  to  be  *'  erroneous  and  wholly  untenable." 

As  regards  the  practical  applications  of  calculations  of  the  p 
nancy  in  indi\idual  cases,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
ing  from  the  end  of  the  last  menstrual  flow,  we  may  adopt  the 
little  more  than  nine  calendar  months. 


A 
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Size,  Weight,  and  Position  of  the  Foetus.— The  estimates  of 
size  and  weight  of  the  embryon  and  foetus  at  diff*erent  stages  o 
very  wide  variations;  still,  it  is  important  to  have  an  approi 
these  points,  and  we  shall  adopt  the  figures  given  by  Scanzoi 
ages.  As  the  measurements  and  weights  are  simply  approi 
onces  between  the  German  and  the  English  standards  are  n 
useful,  also,  to  give,  as  is  done  by  Scanzoni,  a  review  of  the  g€ 
organs  at  different  stages. 

At  the  third  week,  the  embryon  is  from  two  to  three  lines 
the  earliest  period  at  which  measurements  have  been  taken  in 

At  the  seventh  week,  the  embryon  measures  about  nine  lin 
have  appeared  in  the  clavicle  and  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  Woll 
pedicle  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  very  much  reduced  in  size ;  t 
eration  have  just  appeared ;  the  liver  is  of  large  size  ;  the  lunj] 

At  the  eighth  week,  the  embryon  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  li 
begin  to  receive  a  small  <iuantity  of  bl<>o<l  from  the  pulmoni 
organs  of  generation  have  appeared,  but  it  is  difficult  to  deteru 
nal  walls  have  closed  over  in  front. 

At  the  third  month,  the  embryon  is  from  two  to  two  ai 
weighs  about  one  ounce.  The  ainniotic  fluid  is  then  more  abui 
size  of  the  embryon,  than  at  any  other  period.  The  umbilical 
the  various  glandular  organs  of  tlie  abdomen  appear :  the  pupil 
the  limitation  of  the  placenta  hiH  bp^onuj  (listinct.  At  this  ri 
embryon  is  relatively  much  Iju^^t-r  than  the  lower  portion* 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  rijunth,  tlic  embryon  becomea  tli 
four  to  five  inches  long  an«l  wvi^^hs  a  boot  five  ot]iiG«#«^    Tfc» 
contractility;  the  eyes,  mouthy  and  nose  m-v  closed;  tbegftll^^ 
the  fontanelles  and  sutures  itro  wide. 

At  the  fifth  month,  the  dHm  is  from  nine  to  twokaj 
five  to  nine  ounces.     The  hair^  Imgm  to  Appear  on  tko  h^ 
bile,  and  the  meoonium  appears  in  the  tnt^ctflMl  i 
the  chorion. 
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At  the  sixth  month,  the  foBtus  is  from  eleven  to  fourteen  inches  long  and  weighs 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds.  K  the  foBtus  be  delivered  at  this  time,  life  may  con- 
tinue for  a  few  moments ;  the  bones  of  the  head  are  ossified,  but  the  fontanelles  and 
sutures  are  still  wide ;  the  prepuce  has  appeared ;  the  testicles  have  not  descended. 

At  the  seventh  month,  the  foetus  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  inches  long  and  weighs 
from  two  to  three  pounds.  The  hairs  are  longer  and  darker ;  the  pupillary  membrane 
disappears,  undergoing  atrophy  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  ;  the  relative  quantity 
of  the  amniotic  fluid  is  diminished,  and  the  foetus  is  not  so  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus ;  the  foetus  is  now  viable. 

At  the  eighth  month,  the  foetus  is  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  long  and  weighs  from 
three  to  four  pounds.  The  eyelids  are  opened  and  the  cornea  is  transparent ;  the  pupil- 
lary membrane  has  disappeared ;  the  left  te.sticle  has  descended ;  the  umbilicus  is  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  relative  size  of  the  lower  extremities  having  increased. 

At  the  ninth  month,  the  foetus  is  about  seventeen  inches  long  and  weighs  from  five  to 
six  pounds.  Both  testicles  have  usually  descended,  but  the  tunica  vaginalis  still  commu- 
nicates with  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

At  birth,  the  infant  weighs  a  little  more  than  seven  pounds,  the  usual  range  being 
from  four  to  ten  pounds,  though  these  limits  are  sometimes  exceeded. 

The  position  of  the  foetus,  in  the  great  m^ority  of  cases,  excluding  abnormal  presenta- 
tions, is  with  the  head  downward ;  and  why  this  is  the  usual  and  the  normal  position,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  As  we  have  just  seen,  in  the 
early  stages  of  pregnancy,  the  foetus  floats  quite  freely  in  the  anmiotic  fluid.  Upon  this 
point.  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  has  made  the  following  interesting  experiments :  Securing 
the  limbs  of  the  foetus  in  the  natural  position  which  it  assumes  in  titero,  by  means  of 
threads,  and  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  salt  of  nearly  its  own  specific  gravity,  he  found 
that  it  naturally  gravitated  to  nearly  the  normal  position,  with  the  head  downward.  It 
is  probable,  judging  from  these  observations,  that  the  natural  gravitation  of  the  head  and 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  foetus  is  the  determining  cause  of  the  ordinary  position  in  vtero. 

The  shape  of  the  uterus  at  full  term  is  ovoid,  the  lower  portion  being  the  narrower. 
The  foetus  has  the  head  slightly  flexed  upon  the  sternum,  the  arms  flexed  upon  the  chest 
and  crossed,  the  spinal  column  curved  forward,  the  thighs  flexed  upon  the  abdomen,  the 
legs  slightly  flexed  and  usually  crossed  in  front,  and  the  feet  flexed  upon  the  legs,  with 
their  mner  margin  drawn  toward  the  tibia.  This  is  the  position  in  which  the  foetus  is 
best  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  in  which  the  expulsive  force  of  the 
uterus  can  be  most  favorably  exerted,  both  as  regards  the  foetus  and  the  generative  pas- 
sages of  the  mother. 

Multiple  Pregnancy, — It  is  not  very  rare  to  observe  two  children  at  a  birth,  and  cases 
are  on  record  where  there  have  been  four  and  even  flve,  though  in  these  latter  instances 
the  children  generally  survive  but  a  short  time,  or,  as  is  more  common,  abortion  takes 
place  during  the  flrst  months.  Three  at  a  birth,  though  rare,  has  been  often  observed ; 
and  we  have  in  mind  at  this  moment  a  case  of  three  females,  triplets,  all  of  whom  lived 
past  middle  age. 

In  cases  of  twins,  it  is  an  interesting  question  to  determine  whether  the  development 
always  takes  place  from  two  ova,  or  whether  a  single  ovum  may  be  developed  into  two 
beings.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  twins  are  of  the  same  sex,  though  sometimes  they  are 
male  and  female.  In  some  cases,  there  are  two  full  sets  of  membranes,  each  foetus  hav- 
ing its  distinct  decidua,  placenta,  and  chorion ;  in  others,  there  is  a  single  chorion  and  a 
double  amnion ;  but,  in  some,  both  foetuses  are  enclosed  in  the  same  amnion.  As  a  rule, 
the  two  placentae  are  distinct ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a  vascular  communication  between 
them,  or  what  appears  to  be  a  single  placenta  may  give  origin  to  two  umbilical  cords. 
If  there  be  but  a  single  chorion  and  amnion  and  a  single  placenta,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  two  beings  are  developed  from  a  single  ovnm ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  necessary 
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contents  of  the  nterns  gradually  lose  their  anatomical  connection  with  the  mother.  When 
this  change  has  progressed  to  a  certain  extent,  the  uteras  hegins  to  contract ;  each  con- 
traction then  separates  the  memhranes  more  and  more,  the  most  dependent  part  pressing 
npon  the  os  internum ;  and  the  subsequent  contractions  are  probably  due  to  reflex  action. 
The  first  ^^  pain  *'  is  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  fcBtus  and  its  membranes  as  a  foreign 
body,  a  mechanism  similar  to  that  which  obtains  when  premature  labor  has  been  brought 
on  by  separation  of  the  membranes. 

We  shall  not  describe  the  mechanism  of  parturition,  although  this  is  entirely  a  physi- 
ological process,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  necessarily  considered  elaborately  in  works  upon 
obstetrics.  The  first  contractions  of  the  uterus,  by  pressing  the  bag  of  waters  against 
the  OS  internum,  gradually  dilate  the  cervix;  the  membranes  usuaUy  rupture  when  the  os 
is  pretty  fully  dilated,  and  the  amniotic  fluid  is  discharged ;  the  head  then  presses  upon  the 
outlet ;  and,  the  uterine  contractions  becoming  more  and  more  vigorous  and  efficient,  the 
child  is  brought  into  the  world,  this  being  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  membranes  and 
placenta.  There  then  follows  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus, 
which  becomes  a  hard,  globular  mass,  easily  felt  through  the  flaccid  abdominal  walls. 
The  very  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  which  expel  the  foetus  close 
the  vessels  ruptured  by  the  separation  of  the  placenta  and  arrest  the  hsemorrhage  from 
the  mother.  The  changes  which  then  take  place  in  the  respiration  and  the  circulation 
of  the  infant  have  been  fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  circu> 
latory  system. 

Involution  of  the  Uterus, — At  from  four  to  six  days,  and  seldom  later  than  eight  days 
after  parturition,  the  uterus  has  sensibly  advanced  in  the  process  of  involution ;  and  it  is 
then  gradually  reduced  to  the  size  and  structure  which  it  presents  during  the  non-preg- 
nant condition,  though  it  never  becomes  quite  as  small  as  in  the  virgin  state.  The  new 
mucous  membrane,  which  has  been  developing  during  the  latest  periods  of  pregnancy, 
becomes  perfect  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  month  after  delivery.  It  has  then  united, 
at  the  03  internum,  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  neck,  which  does  not  participate 
in  the  formation  of  the  decidua.  The  muscular  fibres,  after  parturition,  present  granules 
and  globules  of  fat  in  their  substance,  and  are  gradually  reduced  in  size,  as  the  uterus 
becomes  smaller.  Their  involution  is  complete  at  about  the  end  of  the  second  month. 
During  the  first  month,  and  particularly  within  the  first  two  weeks  after  delivery,  there 
is  a  sero-sanguinolent  discharge  from  the  uterus,  which  is  due  to  disintegration  of  the 
blood  and  of  the  remains  of  the  membranes  in  its  cavity,  this  debris  being  mixed  with  a 
certain  amount  of  sero-mucous  secretion.  This  discharge  constitutes  the  lochia,  which 
are  at  first  red,  but  become  paler  as  they  are  reduced  in  quantity  and  disappear. 

During  lactation,  the  processes  of  ovulation  and  menstruation  are  usully  arrested^ 
though  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  treating  of  secretion,  we  have  given  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  vernix  caseosa,  and  we  have  also  stated  what  is  known  with  regard  to  the 
properties  and  composition  of  the  urine  of  the  foetus. 

Meconium. — At  about  the  fifth  month,  there  appears  a  certain  amount  of  secretion  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  which  becomes  more  abundant,  particularly  in  the  large  intestine,  as 
development  advances.  This  is  rather  light-colored  or  grayish  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  small  intestine,  becoming  yellowish  in  the  lower  portion,  and  is  of  a  dark-greenish 
color  in  the  colon.  The  dark,  pasty,  adhesive  matter,  which  is  discharged  from  the  rec- 
tum soon  after  birth,  is  called  the  meconium. 

The  meconium  appears  to  consist  of  a  thick,  mucous  secretion,  with  numerous  grayish 
granules,  a  few  fatty  granules,  intestinal  epithelium,  and,  frequently,  crystals  of  eholeste- 
rine.  The  color  seems  to  be  due  to  granulations  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  but 
the  biliary  salts  cannot  be  detected  in  the  meconium  by  Pettenkofer^s  test.  The  con- 
stituent of  the  meconium  which,  in  our  own  observations,  we  have  found  to  possess  the 
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greatest  physiological  importance,  is  cholesterine.    Although  h 
lesterine  are  found  upon  microscopical  examination,  the  simples 

traction  will  reveal 
principle  in  large  qu 
of  meconium  in  whi( 
tive  examination,  th 
terine  was  6*245  pa 
significant  fact,  that 
cholesterine  and  no 
rine,  in  the  adult,  i 
formation  of  cholesi 
fluids,  which  are  pro 
ing  intra-uterine  life 
None  of  the  seci 
gestion  appear  to  be 
it  is  also  probable  tl 
are  not  formed  at  ti 
that  the  processes 
excretion  are  then 
Fio.  8i8.-c%o««<«^ne^a^yvwn  meconium;  A   terine  of  the  meconi 

^  excretory  action  of  1 

of  cholesterine  as  an  excrementitious  principle  have  already  been 
connection  with  the  bUe  and  with  excretion. 


Dextral  Preeminence, — The  curious  fact,  that  most  persons 
right  arm,  leg,  eye,  etc.,  instead  of  the  left,  while,  as  exception 
preference  to  the  right,  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  < 
writers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  fact  of 
eminence ;  and,  also,  that  left-handedness  is  congenital,  difficult 
correct  entirely,  and  not  due  simply  to  habit.  It  would  appear  t 
condition  of  organization,  which  produces  dextral  preeminence  ii 
persons,  and  left-handedness,  as  an  exception ;  but  what  this  con< 
cult  to  determine.  An  explanation,  very  often  ofiered  by  anat< 
subclavian  artery  arises  nearer-the  lieart  than  the  left,  that  the 
better  supplied  with  arterial  blood,  develops  more  fully,  and  is, 
used  in  preference  to  the  left;  but  we  cannot  explain  the  excep 
the  left  hand  by  an  inversion  of  this  arrangement  of  vessels. 

The  most  important  anatomical  and  pathological  facts  bea 
under  consideration  are  the  following :  Dr.  Boyd  has  shown  that  1 
almost  invariably  exceeds  the  right  in  weight,  by  about  one-ei 
aphasia,  the  lesion  is  almost  always  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain, 
predominance  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  which  presides  ovei 
right  side  of  the  body.  Again,  a  few  cases  of  aphasia  with  lef 
being  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  have  been  reported  as  occun 
sons.    These  points  we  have  noted  in  treating  of  the  nervous  sysl 

Dr.  Ogle,  in  a  recent  paper  on  right-handedness,  gives  several 
left-handed  persons,  in  which  the  brain-lesion  was  on  the  right  si 
individuals,  the  brain  was  examined  and  compared  with  the  bra 
sons.  It  was  found  that  the  brain  was  more  complex  on  the 
handed,  and  on  the  right  side  in  the  left-handed.  In  the  discuss 
presentation  of  this  paper.  Dr.  Charlton  Bastion  stated  that  he  h; 
ter  of  the  brain  to  be  generally  heavier  on  the  left  than  on  the  ri 
to  the  cause  of  the  superior  development  of  the  left  side  of  the  1 
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tion  offered  was  the  fact  that  the  arteries  going  to  the  left  side  are  usually  larger  than 
those  on  the  right.  There  were  no  observations  with  regard  to  the  comparative  size  of 
the  arteries  upon  the  two  sides  in  left-handed  persons. 

Reasoning  from  the  facts  just  stated,  Dr.  Ogle  conceives  that  dextral  preeminence 
depends  upon  a  natural  predominance  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  the  reverse  obtaining 
in  the  left-handed.  This  view  seems  to  afford  the  most  rational  explanation  of  dextral 
preC^minence.  It  is  generally  true  that  the  members  on  the  right  side  are  stronger  than 
the  left,  particularly  the  arm ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  even  in  the  right-handed. 
A  not  inconsiderable  practical  experience  in  athletic  exercises  has  led  us  to  observe  that 
the  right  hand  is  more  conveniently  and  easily  used  than  the  left,  from  which  fact  we 
derive  the  term  dexterity ;  but  that  the  left  arm  is  often  stronger  than  the  right.  In 
many  feats  of  strength,  the  left  arm  appears  less  powerful  than  the  right,  because  we 
have  less  command  over  the  muscles.  As  a  single  illustration  of  this,  we  may  mention 
the  feat  of  drawing  the  body  up  with  one  arm,  which  requires  unusual  strength,  but  very 
little  dexterity.  In  a  number  of  right-handed  persons,  we  find  many  who  perform  this 
feat  more  easily  with  the  left  arm,  and  not  a  few  who  can  accomplish  it  with  the  left 
arm  and  not  with  the  right.  When  we  come  to  the  cause  of  the  superior  development 
of  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  we  must  confess  that  the  anatomical  explanation  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  We  can  only  say  that  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  are  generally  not 
exactly  equal  in  their  development,  the  left  side  being  usually  superior  to  the  right,  and 
that  we  ordinarily  use  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  the  body  in  preference  to  those 
of  the  left  side. 

Development  after  Birth^  ^ff^s^  and  Death, 

When  the  child  is  born,  the  organs  of  special  sense  and  the  intelligence  are  dull ; 
there  is  then  very  little  muscular  power ;  and  the  new  being,  for  several  weeks,  does  lit- 
tle more  than  eat  and  sleep.  The  natural  food  at  this  time  is  the  milk  of  the  mother,  and 
the  digestive  fluids  do  not,  for  some  time,  possess  the  varied  solvent  properties  that  we 
find  in  the  adult,  though  observations  upon  the  secretions  of  the  infant  are  few  and 
rather  unsatisfactory.  The  full  activity  of  pulmonary  respiration  is  gradually  and  slowly 
established.  Young  animals  appropriate  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  and, 
just  after  birth,  they  present  a  much  greater  power  of  resistance  to  asphyxia  than  the  adult. 
The  power  of  maintaining  the  animal  temperature  is  also  much  less  in  the  newly-born. 
The  process  of  ossification,  development  of  the  teeth,  etc.,  have  already  been  considered. 
The  hairs  are  shed  and  replaced  by  a  new  growth  a  short  time  after  birth.  The  fonta- 
nelles  gradually  diminish  in  size  after  birth,  and  they  are  completely  closed  at  the  age  of 
about  four  years. 

The  period  of  life  which  dates  from  birth  to  the  age  of  two  years  is  called  infancy 
At  the  age  of  two  years,  the  transition  takes  place  from  infancy  to  childhood.  The 
child  is  now  able  to  walk  without  assistance,  the  food  is  more  varied,  and  the  digestive 
operations  are  more  complex.  The  special  senses  and  the  intelligence  become  more 
acute,  and  the  being  begins  to  learn  how  to  express  ideas  in  language.  The  child  gradu- 
ally develops,  and  the  milk-teeth  are  replaced  by  the  permanent  teeth.  At  puberty, 
which  begins  at  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year— a  little  earlier  in  the 
female — the  development  of  the  generative  organs  is  attended  with  important  physical 
and  moral  changes. 

The  different  ages  recognized  by  the  older  writers  were  as  follows :  Infancy,  from 
birth  to  the  age  of  five  years;  adolescence,  or  youth,  to  the  twenty-fifth  year;  adult 
age,  to  the  thirty-fiflh  year ;  middle  life,  to  the  fiftieth  year ;  old  age,  to  the  sixtieth 
year ;  and  then,  extreme  old  age.  A  man  may  be  regarded  at  his  maximum  of  intellect- 
ual and  physical  development  at  about  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  ho  begins  to  decline 
after  the  sixtieth  year,  although  such  a  rule,  as  regards  intellectual  vigor,  would  cer- 
tainly meet  with  numerous  exceptions. 
60 
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We  do  not  propoBO  to  consider,  in  tlils  connection,  the  psjchologrical  variattons  ' 
occur  at  diflercnt  ages^  hut^  us  regards  tlje  gcnerul  proct^fcs  of  nutrition,  it  niaj  Ite  staird, 
in  general  terms,  thut  the  appropriation  of  new  matter  is  a  little  superior  to  disa£«iitiiiji- 
tion  up  to  about  tbe  age  of  tweuty-tive  joara ;  between  twenty-five  and  forty -fire,  these 
two  procesi^es  urn  nearly  equal ;  and^  at  a  later  period^  tbo  nutrition  does  not  completely 
supply  the  phyaiological  waste  of  the  tissues,  the  proportion  of  organic  to  inorganic 
matter  gradually  diminishes,  and  deutU  follows^  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  life,  in 
old  age,  the  muscular  movements  gradu:diy  become  feeble;  the  l)one8  contain  an  exc 
of  inorganic  matter ;  the  ligiiraenLM  become  stiff;  the  special  senses  are  usuallv  ob 
and  there  ia  a  diminished  capacity  fur  mental  labor,  with  more  or  Icfts  loss  of  I  he  meniorr 
and  of  intellectual  vigor.  It  in  a  curioui*  fuct  that  remote  events  are  more  clenj-ly  and 
easily  recalled  tu  the  mind  in  old  age,  than  those  of  recent  occurrence ;  and,  indeed 
early  impressions  and  prejudieen  then  appear  to  be  unusually  strong. 

It  frequently  bappents,  in  old  age,  that  some  organ  essential  to  life  g:ives  way,  and  thai 
this  is  the  imuiediute  cause  of  death  ;  or  that  an  old  person  is  stricken  down  by  •omt 
disease  to  wliicb  liis  age  renders  him  peculiarly  liable.  It  is  so  infrequent  to  obfierro  ft 
perfectly  physiological  life,  continuing  throughout  the  successive  ages  of  man,  tliat  it  b 
almost  impossible  to  present  a  jncture  of  physiological  death  ;  but  we  sometimes  ot)fierr«» 
a  gradutd  fading  away  of  vitality  in  old  pcrsous,  ubo  die  without  being  affected  witli  aof 
special  disease.  It  is  also  diificult  to  tix  the  natural  period  of  human  life.  Some  jicr- 
BODB  die,  apparently  of  old  age,  at  seventy,  and  it  is  rare  that  life  is  preserved  beyond 
one  hundred  years.  In  treating  of  tlic  so-called  vital  point,  wo  have  stated  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  bo  any  such  occurrence,  except  under  conditions  of  most  extraordinary 
external  violence,  as  instantaneous  death  of  all  parts  of  the  organism.  If  we  cx^nfino 
ourselves  to  physiological  facts,  we  cannot  admit  the  existence  of  a  single  vital  principle 
which  aniuMites  the  entire  organism.  Each  tissue  appears  to  have  its  peculiar  property, 
dependent  upon  iti*  exact  physiological  constitution,  wliich  we  call  vitality ;  a  t^rtii 
which  really  explains  nothing.  The  tissues  usually  die  succesaively,  and  not  aimnlta- 
neously,  nearly  all  of  them  being  dependent  upon  the  circulating,  oxygen -carry  injj  blood 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  physiological  properties.  It  has  been  demonstraterl^  in* 
deed,  that  the  so-called  vital  properties  of  tissues  may  be  restored,  after  apparent  «l«aUi| 
by  the  injection  of  blood  into  their  vessel  a. 

After  death,  there  is  otten  a  dischar^xe  of  the  contents  of  the  rectnm  and  bladder, 
and  parturition,  even,  has  been  known  to  take  place.  The  api)earance  which  indicates 
growth  of  tlie  beard  after  death  is  probably  due  to  shrinking  of  ihe  skin  and,  perbapi, 
contraction  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  attaclied  to  the  hair-follicles.  Tbe  mott 
important  phenomenon,  however,  which  is  observed  before  putrefaction  begins,  is  a  gm* 
eral  rigidity  of  the  muscular  system. 


Cadftrcrie  I^igtdift/.— At  a  variable  period  after  death,  ranging  usually  from  fiv«  to 
seven  hoursi,  all  of  the  muscles  of  tbe  IkhIv,  involuntary  as  well  os  voluntary,  becuGif 
rigid  and  can  only  bo  stretched  by  the  application  of  considerable  force.  Sometimes, 
especially  after  long-continued  and  exhausting  diseases,  this  rigidity  appears  as  soon  as  a 
quarter  of  an  liour  after  death.  In  the  case  of  persons  kiUed  suddenly,  while  in  fiill  heallll, 
it  may  not  be  developed  until  twenty  or  thirty  hours  after  death,  and  it  then  contino« 
for  six  or  seven  days.  Its  average  duration  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  boar*; 
and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  marked  and  lasts  longer,  the  later  it  appears.  In  warm  weath*n 
cadaveric  rigidity  appears  early  and  contiimcB  for  a  short  time.  When  tbe  eontrartu»o 
13  overoomo  by  force,  after  tJicrigidity  has  been  completely  establi.4itMl  and  ha? continued 
for  some  time^  it  iloes  not  reappear.  The  rigidity  of  the  muscular  sysl^nn  extend*  to  ^ 
muscuhir  coats  of  tbe  nrtenes  and  the  lymphatics.  It  is  for  this  neaA^^n  that  iu«  •^^^^^ 
system  is  iisu wily  found  empty  after  death*  The  rigidity  iir/5t  appo-^n^^  diwcKtsa- 
rbioh  move  tbe  lower  jaw ;  then  it  is  noted  in  the  muscles  of  the  ^jorfs-  ^ 
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tends  to  the  arms,  and  finally,  to  the  legs,  disappearing  in  tlie  same  order  of  succession. 
The  stiffening  of  the  muscles  is  duo  to  a  sort  of  coagulation  of  their  substance,  analogous 
to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  is  probably  attended  with  some  shortening  of  the 
fibres;  at  all  events,  the  fingers  and  thumbs  are  generally  flexed.  That  the  rigidity  is 
not  due  to  coagulation  of  the  blood,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  animals  killed 
by  hemorrhage. 

According  to  John  Ilunter,  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  nor  do  the  muscles  become 
rigid  in  animals  killed  by  lightning  or  hunted  to  death ;  but  it  is  a  question,  in  these 
instances,  whether  the  rigidity  does  not  begin  very  soon  after  death  and  continue  for 
a  brief  period,  so  that  it  may  escape  observation.  As  a  rule,  ri^dity  is  less  marked  in 
very  old  and  in  very  young  persons  than  in  the  adult.  It  occurs  in  paralyzed  muscles, 
provided  they  have  not  undergone  extensive  fatty  degeneration. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  the  rigidity  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem disappears,  the  processes  of  putrefaction  commence.  The  various  tissues,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  parts,  such  as  the  bones  and  teeth,  which  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  inorganic  matter,  gradually  decompose,  forming  water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  etc., 
which  pass  into  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere.  The  products  of  decomposition  of  the 
organism  are  then  in  a  condition  in  which  they  may  be  appropriated  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 
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Botal,  foramen  of 984 

Boys,  voice  of 666 

Brain,  drcuhition  in 106 

contraction  and  expansion  of;  with  the  acts  of 

respiration 107,  668 

peculiarity  of  the  small  vessels  of 107,  588,  668 

lymphatics  of 806 

variations  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in 667 

ganglia  of 668,690 

I  weight  of  different  parts  of 689 

'  difference  in  the  weight  of;  in  the  sexes 689 

differences  in  the  weight  oi;  at  diflbrant  ages. ...  689 

spedfio  gravity  of 690 

directions  of  the  fibres  in 691 

fissures  and  convolutions  of. 691 

table  of  weighto  of.  In  white  and  black  races. . . .  709 

table  of  weights  of;  in  various  individuals 709 

state  of  knowledge  concerning  the  functions  of 

the  pineal  gland,  pituitary  body,  corpus  callosmn, 
septum  Inddum,  ventricles,  and  hippocampi  of. . . .  728 

rolling  and  turning  movements  following  injury 

of  certain  parts  of 728 

Branchial  arches 988 

Bread,  made  fh)m  gluten 179 

Broad,  digestibility  of. 251 

Breathing  capacity,  extreme 187 

Breschet,  periljrmph  and  endolymph  of. 846 

Bronchial  arteries 121 

mucus. 856 

tubes 118 

tubes,  development  ofl 922 

Bronzed  skin 481 

Brunner,  glands  of 260, 267 

Buccal  glands 209 

Buccinator  muscle,  action  of;  in  mastication 205 

BursBB  mucofiSB 851 

synovial 851 

Butter lr>8 

composition  of 874 

Buty  rine 875 

Byron,  brain  of 704 

Cadaveric  rigidity 946 

CiKum 2M) 

development  of 920 

Caffeine Ib9 

Calorification  («m  Animal  heat) 5'»5 
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Canils  of  Cavier. »88 

Ouio-8ugar 190 

Canine  teeth 801 

Calcutta,  "btock-hole*'  of 170 

Capllkriea,  drcaUtion  in 81 

phydologioJ  anatomj  of 82 

eplUieUum  of 82 

stomata  In  the  walls  of 62 

Blieof 82 

capacity  of  the  syBtem  of. &( 

course  of  blood  in 84, 87 

study  of  the  circulation  in,  with  the  microsoope 

(note) 85 

"stiUlayer"  In 86 

circulation  in,  in  the  longs 88 

rapidity  of  the  flow  of  blood  In 89 

relations  of  the  circulation  in,  to  respiration 89 

causes  of  the  drculation  in 90 

Capillary  attraction 828 

blood,  non-coagulation  ot 80 

—  power,  so-called. 90 

influence  of  temperature  upon  the  circulation  in    91 

^—  influence  of  direct  irritation  upon  the  circula- 
tion in 91 

phenomena  of  inflammation  observed  in 92 

Caprlline 875 

Caprine 875 

Caprolne 875 

Capsicum * .  190 

Caput  coll 288 

Carbon,  quantity  of;  necessary  to  nutrition 192 

Carbonate  of  Ume 495 

table  of  quantities  of 496 

origin  and  discharge  of 496 

of  magnesia. 497 

of  potassa 497 

of  soda,  ftmction  of 496 

of  soda,  origin  and  discharge  of 496 

Carbonic  acid,  small  proportion  ot  in  the  air 140 

relations  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  to  the 

production  of 148, 162 

exhalation  ol^  in  resphration  («m  Bespiration) 144 

sources  of^  in  the  expired  air 158 

analysis  of  the  blood  for 157 

proportion  of,  in  the  blood 159 

disengagement  of;  by  the   action  of  pneumic 

acid 158,160 

condition  oi;  in  the  blood 160 

sources  of,  in  the  blood 160 

action  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  upon  the  capacity 

of  absorption  oi;  by  the  blood 160 

effects  of  accumulation  of;  in  the  atmosphere ....  1^ 

in  milk 875 

relations  of  the  production  of;  to  animal  heat 6t4 

Carbonic  oxide,  effecU  of. 141, 167, 169 

use  of;  in  analysis  of  the  blood  for  oxygen. 

168,  160 

Gtfdiac  plexus 783 

Cardinal  veins 988 

Cardiometer 46,  76 

Carotid  plexus 788 

Carotids,  development  of. 988 

CartUage W8 

articular 851 

—  cells  and  cavities 549 

of  Meckel 919,  928 

Cartllagine IH 

Camncula 812 

Caaeine  ..  177,874 


Caseine,  vegetable 

action  of  the  gastric  ji 

action  of  reagents  upo 

coagulation  oi^  by  the 

stomach 

Caseine-peptooe 

Casper  Uauser,  case  of . . . . 
Castration,  effects  of;  i^>on 

Oatelectrotonns 

Cavernous  plexus 

Cellulose 

Cement  of  the  teeth 

Cephalo-radiidian  fluid. . . . 

situation  of 

quantity,  properties,  < 

ot 

effects  of  removal  of! . 

Cereals , 

proportion  of  flit  in. . . 

Corebellum,  weight  of . . . . 

physiological  anatom; 

comparative  weight  o 

course  of  the  flbres  li 

general  properties  ot . 

flmctions  ot 

extirpation  ot  in  anin 

influence  ot  upon  mu 

recovery  of  coordinat 

a  portion  of. 

pathok>j;ical  fiicts  beai 

analysis  of  Andral's  n 

ot 

— >  additional  cases  of  dis 

connection  ot  with  tt 

comparative  size  ot  In 

ings 

movements  of  the  ut 

Ing  irritation  of 

comparative  developc 

mals 

development  of 

Cerebral  vesicles,  fbrmatio 

Cerebrate  of  soda 

Cerebric  acid 

Cerebrine 

Cerobro-splnal  axis,  genen 
Cerebro-splnal  fluid  («m  Cc 
Cerobnmi,  case  of  suppose 

weight  ot 

fLssures  and  convoIuti< 

motor  and  sensory  ce 

general  properties  of 

motor  centres  In  . . . 

fVinctions  ot 

extirpation  ot  in  anin 

absence  ot  in  the  am] 

absence  of  fntellectua 

removal  of 

pathological  facts  bea 

in  idiots 

comparative  develop! 

m^ 

comparative  developi 

men  and  in  different  ind 

location  of  the  fkculty 

development  ot 

—  development  of  the  a 

development  of  the  \ 

Cervix  uteri,  mucous  meo 
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Cervix  aterl,  erectile  tlMae  ot 867 

action  ot,  in  ooitus. 890 

production  of  macoB  bj,  in  ooituB 891 

Cenunen. 868 

Ceruminons  glands 860 

Cheeks,  action  of;  in  mastication ii04,205 

Cheese 177 

from  p&u,    179 

Cli«l-ft'|rt*l*f.  650 

CUek,  dvrekpment  of. 912 

C^IWhwd  945 

Chloride  ofpotasslimi 494 

Chloride  of  sodlam,  ftinction  oi;  in  aUmentatioo. .  184,  191 

Ui.,*:  ,A i\u,,u{,:       .  : 493 

gt-Deml  ninetk' n  -    :  492 

^—  t9vcU  urtoo  »tri  i  i  1 1    of  depriyation  of 4Sf8 

odifin  aud  dlst  bufvt'  of 498 

OhlorfdM^  dlmlAUtkiD  oT,  in  the  urine 422 

Chocolate 190 

Choleioadd 280,444 

Cholesterlue 280 

—  transformation  oi;  into  stercorine 295 

—  in  the  fieces  of  animals  in  staryation,  in  hibernat- 
ing antnuils,  and  in  the  meconium 295 

in  the  bile 446 

extraction  of. 447 

Qiigia  iSfi,  ^J  dJsfiSiiiiiJiktlgKtiaf  tbo  nervous  tissue  451 

QompamtiTe  qDaAtity  uf^  In  tbo  bood  going  to 

Had  cwnliig  fmm  th«  ttnin        451 

^mtiparatirB  quantity  oi,  in.  the  blood  upon  the 

two  t\de$.  of  the  bod/.  In  cis^  of  hemiplegia 458 

ellcnlaatfoti  oj;  by  tbo  liviei- 454 

compafatire  ^tuuitUy  uf,  Ln  the  blood  going  to 

mud  cotninfT  l^m  the  liver         455 

proportion  oi;  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  grave  and 

of  simple  icterus 457 

proportion  ot,  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  cirrhosis.  457 

poisoning  by  Injection  ot,  into  the  blood 468 

Cholestercmla 468 

ChoUcacld 280,444 

Chondrine 177,648 

CJi-pnU  LlursaJitt    918, 914 

Cliocdft  tjTBpanI 622,  760 

Influence  oC  upon  gustation 622,  761 

influence  of,  upon  the  submaxillary  gland 623 

dreiien&l  proportls.^*  of 760 

Cbcjili  Lp  liiuilc  882 

ChorlDD  of  the  ovum,  formation  of 901,  904 

d!«Ai>peannee  «f  villi  from  a  portion  of 906 

OMHrfd  771 

TftHTOPtlcoaaof. 772 

ChnKDaUeabemtloD 790 

Ohyte  884 

spedflc  gravlfy  of, 886 

coagiibitktii  of.       885 

t-sM.-  .rf  mTT-;rn-1t''^Tl  of 886 

urea  In 886 

comparison  of  constituents  of,  with   those  of 

lymph 887 

mk'FTji'copitfll  charactor*  qf . . .  .* 887 

movements  of  (we  Lymph) 887 

Chyle-corpuscles 18 

Cilia 628 

Cniia  (cyeUwhcs) 811 

Ciliary  ganglion 781 

Ciliary  movements 628 

Ciliary  muscle 778 

Ciliary  nerves 781 

Ciliary  processes 778 
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Ciliated  epilheUum 864 

CUio-spinal  centre 798 

Circulation  of  the  blood 81 

discovery  of 81 

action  Iff  till?  iiLJrt  Id  i«m  Heart) 40 

in  the  iirtJ  rlt^i  {k^e  Arteries) , 64 

(It^prt'smir-Di^n  c  of 78,  666 

in  the  capilkries  («M  Capillaries) 81 

in  the  veins  (see  Veins) 92 

in  the  cranial  cavity 106 

derivative 108 

pulmonary 109 

in  tho  walla  of  tho  bt^mt. 110 

g^+m-rftl  rapidity  of  110 

rcbtions  of  the  lhM|i20Doy  of  the  hearths  action 

to  tlK«  mpldlty  of.  112 

jthODomeua  &f,  attet  d«^th 118 

influence  oi;  upon  the  movements  of  the  small 

intestine 287 

influence  oi;  upon  absorption 820 

influence  oi;  upon  animal  heat 611 

effects  of  section  of  tho  pneumogastrics  upon. .  606 

effects  of  galvanizing  the  pneumogastrics  or  thehr 

branches  upon 664 

—  reflex  influence  upon,  through  tho  pneumogas- 
trics  666 

influence  of  iti«  «ympatb«^tlc  iystem  upon 788 

first  appearance  ot,  In  tlie  embryoa 982 

fcetal  («M  Foetal  dm)  jjitloii).  986 

€Ln:'U.t(,ttno  of  tbu  Ij-rojtli  «Dd  chyle  (#«  Lymph) 888 

CiriMjliitory  system,  development  of 980 

Ciff  uraUi^xua,  or  teusor^palati  mtLsde 821 

Clrrhotlis  proportloa  of  cholesterlue  in  tho  blood  in 

cues  of  467 

Cleftpalate 662,924 

ClluMie,  itiEoitncc  ot,  upon  the  diet 172, 198, 606 

Clitoris  869 

devc'lopmetit  of 980 

Cloaca 920,980 

Clot  of  blood  (we  Blood) 24 

]3ioa'Orffaiil£fttion  of  27, 80 

CloUiln^r,  UMA  <?n ,  627 

CooinilftUoa  tif  thp  bkiod  (ses  Blood) 24 

i'-Qceyx^  con^nlkdA^t^Ei  of      914 

Cochtembony  828 

bony,  modiolus  of. 828, 844 

bony,  hamulus  of 828,  844 

mtHnttirsDoilii.  844 

m^mifrana  haflilarljt  of 844 

sttih  tyoipobl  afid  teah.  veadbuil  of &14 

liiHbiL4  laiiiliuB  splmlli  of 844 

OH'mbrana  totrtoria  (intmbrwie  of  Corti)  of 844 

me<m brase  of  Rt'Usnt'f  of 844 

——  tUo  Ircio  membranous 846 

qiUMirikleTal  canal  of 846 

cupola  of. 846 

distribution  of  the  nerves  in 846 

functions  of;  in  audition 849 

Cocoa. 190 

Cocoa-shells 190 

Coffee,  influence  of,  upon  tho  exhalation  of  carbonic 

acid 149 

composition  of 187 

influence  of,  upon  nutrition 188 

influence  of,  upon  the  elimination  of  urea. . .  188, 42S 

Coitus,  influence  of,  upon  tho  rupture  of  Graafian  fol- 

Ucles. 672 

action  of  the  male  in 888 

physiological  frequency  of 883 
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Coitus,  action  of  the  female  in SS9 

action  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri  in 8SM) 

production  of  mucoa  In  the  cervix  uteri  in SHI 

establishment  of  a  **  continuous  canal  "in 891 

Colon 288 

development  of 920 

Colors T86 

complementary TB7 

1  .     r .    .  t  thv  (i|ppri'«?Utloa  of. T87 

ijmbaitj  to  dlAtlb^^ish 787 

blooirulv  ftistoD  of 805 

fusion  oi;  in  vision 806 

dumtLan  df  JJii|iretf»lCHiB  of 808 

Colostrum 878 

cream  finom 877 

xt'lAdoDS  of  tUe  flub»«)quciil  secretion  of  milk  to 

tha  qiumtlty  of 878 

CoiofltnimxcorpiuoLei. 877 

Colmnfiiu'  ep\  tb  L-Uiiin 854 

Comb  uitf  MDi  iixl  ilati  o  n  >  in  relation  to  animal  beat ...   514 

Cctmbuj  tlo  D-  thforfi>t  respiration 168 

OompUimciital  sir 187 

Concha  of  the  cor 817 

CoDdimedtJ 190 

Cotie-flbre  plo  tiu 777 

Cntj?  rjf  tlJisrtttliiJi. 7761,  791 

Conjunctiva 812 

mucus  of. 857 

€ci(nDei;:tiro  tij5U«< 581 

reLatlQeiA  of  Ukd  lymphatics  to 810 

Congldal  opUbeULioi 854 

CoEts<Hiaiide .  684,  887 

Cfir  -mr^-  562 

Contagious  diseases,  absorption  of  agents  producing, 

from  the  respiratory  surflK^e 816 

ContlniKKis  canal,  establishment  ol^  in  coitus. .......  ^1 

Contractility 585 

Contralto 656 

Cooking,  development  of  savors  in 177 

Coordination  of  ijih'^i  u^.^r  u«  Li^ti,  tMigj^ei^tlurii  of  the 
posterior  u  fi\t<.'  litluriifi,-^  of  t!jp  sjitniil  c^nrd  with  679,  711 

connection  of  the  cerebellum  with  (we  Cerobei- 

lum) 709,718 

Copulation  (/»<«  Coitus) 887 

Infltundti  <it  uiKia  the  rupture  of  Qraafian  folli- 
cles   871,872 

Corium  (««e  Skin) 8S1 

Cflmea  771 

anterior  clastic  lamella  of 771 

ttiLMTiibriiiie  of  DpKwmct  or  of  Demours 771 

blood  VF»$«:< Is  &r.  771 

lymph-ppnef 4  of. 771 

wan<lcrlnjr  cells  of. 771 

tormlnatlons  of  the  nerves  m 771 

refraction  by 793 

dovi'lopmont  of. 919 

Cbraral  corpn^rk-pi 771 

Cpmnary  nrtrrirvi,  arrest  of  the  actipn  of  the  heart  by 

lUrutluJlnf  57    I 

Corpora  amylncca S'Vi 

Corpora  striata,  physloloicrlcal  anatomy  of. 720 

ftinctlons  of 721 

development  of 91S 

CflTpqlenc^,  t fT" n  of  diet  upon 602 

Corpus  dentatum  of  the  cerebellum 706 

of  tb?'  medulla  oblnniritta 724 

Corpus  Ill^iimuriaJiiitn  8S0 

Corpus  liEinutnlriattiin  (anran  fAf  OlnildiS) 8S2  j 

Corpus  luteum,  first  appearance  of 670 


TAau 

Corpus  luteom,  general  ehanetfln  of 877 

in  pregnancy 878 

measurements  ot,  in  menstnuttoo  and  in  prag- 

nancy,  679 

Ctn^iu?*  trk'thSi  iiait 408 

Corpuscles  of  Arantius. 89 

Corpuscles  of  the  blood  («e«  Bk>od) 6 

CoFrtupaDdlng  [Mints  in  vision 808,  808,  SIO 

Cory,  mcmbrvno  of. 844 

ganglion  of. 847 

-i— organof. 647 

roda,  or  pillars  of 647 

—  frmotiou  of  the  organ  of 660 

Cotuj^ijo.  iiiiuior  of 846 

CotyledARS  of  the  pUtcenta 910 

CouirlilnK .  184 

Cowper,  glands  of 888 

Cranial  nerves 608 

—  aDBtoui  Ic'al  nijLMilflcAtinn  of 608 

— —  phyRli>lD|^r!al  cksc^HiratlaD  of. 609 

Cmulum,  cLreuklloa  In^ 106 

duvelopmobt  of.      915 

Cream 8n 

from  colostrum 877 

Creatine 418 

ch/Ln^'e  ot,  Idto  urea  and  sarcosine 419 

Creatinine.  419 

Cremaster  ]imfdj».  880,998 

Crieo-arytenold  miLfideJi         561,  667 

latiroJ.  561,688,667 

iKisUtdor.  5S8 

Crlco-tlijTold  mtw*Ie« 668, 557 

Cfflrawdt  brain  of 704 

Ouila  x^'tfosa  of  Uia  teeth 199 

irMtvl-  126 

Crystalline  (organic  substance  of  the  lens). 781 

Crystalline  lens 780 

Buapt mofj  Jlgiment  of. T78,  T90, 781 

tmitaul^  of,  780 

\UliiU\  iff  Mofgagni  ot 780 

MiLTft  of.  7S0 

n-rbiPtlon  by, 798 

f  liantrefl  fjf.  In  ACCommodatlaD 799 

development  of 919 

Cumulus  proUgerus &68 

Cupola  of  the  cochlea , 646 

Curare  (see  Woorara) 695 

Curilng  artt*rles  of  the  phuwnta 911 

CuUde  (***■  etln  8!>l 

Cutis  v^n  {w*  Skin).  881 

Cuvlof .  bMln  of 702 

canals  of 988 

Cyanosis 938 

CVstine 421 

in  the  fkK>es 298 

Dacryollne S14 

Daltonism 7>7 

Dartole  flbrpa .  5!>5 

]>artos.  mW 

l>p6lh.  dilirtitlon  o^  etc  946 

dlAcbju^^  i}(  contcnia  of  the  bladder  and  reetnm 

afttr  946 

apparent  ffrowtb  of  tti«'  beard  aflor 946 

after  brenktn^  up  the  me<lnlla  obk>ngata 727 

parturition  after 946 

Decldua  vera 907 

reflexa 907 

serotina 911 
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DeelduiB,  formation  of 907 

Detecation 89« 

conditions  which  precede  the  desire  for 297 

moscnlar  action  in 897,  S98 

Deglutition,  uses  of  the  epiglottis  in 117 

action  of  the  tongue  in 90i,219 

— ^influence  of  the  saliva  upon 214 

physiological  anatomj  of  the  parts  concerned  in.  215 

——  mechanism  of 218 

first  period  of 218 

effects  of  section  of  the  sublingual  nerves  apcm. .  219 

—  in  cases  of  absence  of  the  tongue 219 

second  period  of 219 

~—  action  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  in  the 

second  period  of 220 

^—  protection  of  the  posterior  nares  during 220 

protection  of  the  opening  of  the  iaiynz  dur- 
ing   220,224 

relations  otto  respiration 220 

action  of  the  epiglottis  in 221 

influence  of  the  sensibility  of  the  top  of  the 

larynx  in  protecting  the  opening  during 221 

~—  study  of;  by  autolaryngoscopy 2*28 

third  period  of. 224 

action  of  the  oesophagus  in 224 

length  of  time  occupied  in 224 

character  of  the  movements  of 225 

in  the  inverted  posture 225 

of  air 225 

influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  upon. . . .  252 

influence  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerves  upon. . .  tSl 

influence  of  the  sublingual  nerves  upon 684 

—  influence  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branches  of 
the  pneumogastrica  npon 651 

influence  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the 

pneumogastries  upon 658 

Demours,  membrane  of 771 

Dental  bulb 925 

foUiclc 925 

Dentine 199,925 

Depressor-nerve  of  the  circulation 78,  655 

Derivative  circulation lOd 

Derma  («<^  Skin) 881 

Descemet,  membrane  of 771 

Development  of  the  embryon  (Me  Embryon) 9tl 

afterbirth 945 

Dextral  preeminence 944 

Dextrine 182 

Diabetes,  artiflcial 405,  470,  608 

Diaphragm 121,128 

action  of,  in  inspiration 124 

influence  of  contraction  of;  upon  the  size  of  the 

opening  for  the  a»ophagus 125 

development  of, . . .' 921 

Diaphragmatic  hernia,  congenital 921 

Diastase Ift2 

animal,  action  of,  upon  starch 214 

Dicrotism  of  the  pulse 78,  74 

Diet(«ee  Food) 191 

regulation  of,  in  hospiuls.  etc 192 

influence  of;  upon  the  development  of  power 

and  endurance 49g 

variations  in,  in  different  climates 512 

in  arctic  regions 512,  51 9 

DiSkision  of  liquids 8^4, 826 

Digestion,  influence  of;  upon  the  proportion  of  leuco- 
cytes in  the  blood 15 

—  influence  of;  upon  the  pulse 52 

influence  of;  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  add .  149 


Digestion,  general  considerations 195 

—  duration  of 195 

general  view  of  the  organs  of. 195 

successive  action  of  the  various  digestive  fluids 

in 242 

action  of  the  saUva  in  (sm  Saliva) 206 

action  of  the  gastric  Juice  in  (sm  Gastric  Juice). .  242 

of  nitrogenized  aUmentary  principles. . .  248, 267,  277 

duration  of;  in  the  stomach 249 

circumstances  which  influence 251 

influence  of  exercise  upon 251 

influence  of  sleep  upon 251 

influence  of  hsononrhage  upon 251 

influence  of  inanition  upon 251 

influence  of  age  upon 251 

in  the  smaU  intestine 257,  267,  278 

action  of  the  intestinal  Juice  in  {tee  Intestinal 

Juice) 267 

action  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  in  {$ee  Pancreatio 

Juice) 278 

action  of  the  bile  in  (see  Bile) 277 

influence  of;  upon  the  quantity  of  lymph 829 

influence  of;  upon  the  flow  of  bile 441 

influence  of;  upon  the  glycogenic  flmcti(Hi  ot  the 

Uver 469 

—— >  influence  of;  upon  the  volume  of  the  spleen 477 

—  Influence  of,  upon  animal  heat 608 

Digestive  fluids  in  the  iSostus 921,944 

Digitalis,  want  of  action  of,  upon  the  heart,  after  sec- 
tion of  the  pneumogastries. 654,  660 

Dilator  tubs  muscle 821 

Disasalmilation  (see  Urine,  Feces,  Sweat,  and  Mech- 
anism of  Excretion) 846 

Discords 888 

Discus  proligerus 868 

Dissepiments  of  the  placenta 910 

Diurnal  variations  in  the  urine 427 

Dorsal  plates 918,915 

Double  vision 802 

Dreams 744 

Drinking,  mechanism  of 197 

Drinks 1S4 

Influence  ot  upon  the  urine 427 

Duct  of  MQllcr,  development  ot  into  the  Fallopian 

tube 927 

Ductless  glands 472 

enumeration  of 478 

Ductus  arteriosus 982,  988 

closure  of 98S 

venosua,  closure  of 98S 

Duodenum 257 

glands  of. 260 

Dupuytren,  brain  of 703 

Dura  mater 6*>7 

flrst  appearance  of 916 

Ear,  glands  of MO 

uses  of  the  hairs  at  the  opening  of. S9n 

—  disease  of  the  semicircular  canals  of 71'^ 

lobule  of. 817 

Ear,  external 817 

uses  of. 635,  Jm» 

muscles  of. 819 

Ear,  middle,  general  arrangement  of  the  parts  In. . . .  819 

arrangement  of  the  ossicles  of 819 

fenestra  ovalis  and  fenestra  rotunda  of 819 

muscles  of. 820 

—  arrangement  of  the  tympanic  membrane  in  (see 
Tympanic  membrane) 885 
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Ear,  middle,  development  of »!»» 928 

Ear,  Internal 8^ 

physiological  anatomy  of. 8*^ 

difltribntion  of  the  nonres  in 646 

Uqnidflof 846 

haliH5ell8  of. 8*8 

Ear,  ftinctions  of  different  parU  of 849 

Ear,  internal,  development  of 919 

Effort,  moBcular •^^ 

Eggs,  digostibiHty  of «&! 

Eighth  cranial  nerve,  third  division  of  («e«  Bpinal  ac- 
cessory nerve) ®2T 

second  division  of  (see  Pnoomogastric) W4 

first  division  of  (»«e  Glosso-pharyngeal) T61 

Ejactiliitary  duels , 888 

Elflsilc  t!s»ae 626 

Electric  current  in  muscles 642 

Electricity,  action  ot,  upon  the  nerves flW 

action  of  descending  and  ascending  currents  oi; 

upon  the  nerves 800 

~— action   of   a   constant   current    oi;    upon   the 

nfflTM,  800,608 

ElaetrutoAas  608 

Einbr^dtu  yritniilve  traoi-  of 899, 900 

—  development  of 911 

time  when  it  becomes  the  foetus 911,  940 

feneral  view  of  tho  dflVL-Iopineiit  of 912 

nitt:.  wdght,  and  d<fvotopiti<^iit  ot,  at  different 

stoj^oa  of  titcm-ge>iitAti4Ck 940 

EiBbrfonio  sf^til .  900 

Enibrj*(i-[iln,stlc  oktujentu  682 

Enamel  of  the  teeth 199 

Enamei-organ. 925 

Eatt'pbdtti  clreiibitit^n 106 

EnctfphaloQ  (jir**  Kralii} 688 

devt'bpm^iiit  of 917 

EndocARlltiiu 86 

Ehdoiytaph  of  thu  labyrinth 846 

EtidoitDomi'tiT    828 

HadoniiiDflii  821 

infltiecLce  of  m(<iiihniti<<'5  upon 828,  825 

tbiDUji^li  pariiUA  BL«pLi 828 

llittueitii^  of  dtffcrvat  liquids  upon 825 

BpMennla  (ii!*  &klii) 882 

flrtt  ftpiH.'iniiicif]  of 916 

Epldklyinla  880,  881 

dxveloptnetit  ot  ft^ni  a  portion  of  tho  Wolfl3an 

body 928 

Epiglottis,  uses  of,  In  deglutition 117 

cases  of  loss  of lis 

action  of;  In  deglutition 221 

removal  of,  from  tho  lower  animals 222 

cas^j  uf  IcJia  ufjij  tilts  tititiiaii  subject 222 

aecfoti  uf,  in  pbonatlon 668 

dovclopmont  ot 928 

Epitholium,  action  of,  In  the  absorption  of  fats 818 

glandular 848 

pavement,  mucous  membranes  covered  with. . . .  858 

columnar,  or  oonoldal,  mucous  membranes  cov- 
ered with 854 

ciliatiKl,  mucous  membranes  covered  with. .  864, 528 

— —  nitiwl  touiMiuii  mi^mbniDtift  coveivd  with 854 

■ i&Jlai-nce  nf,  iipfict  ttio  absi>riilhn  of  venoms 857 

Swelimpn-ii^ob.^  of  imi)>ffi'«  mvt'rti  d  on  the  retina...  801 

I^«etl]B  ttffimfl,  stnictupt'  of lOS 

ttflsnes,  etpcmlatlpn  111 107 

ti»«ue  of  th^  ntcTu*  and  ovaries 8ri6 

of  tho  external  female  organs  of  generation 869 

Erection,  mechanism  of lOS 
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Erection,  of  the  penis 689 

mechanism  of. 880 

—  nerve  of 889 

of  the  corviz  nteri  in  coitOB 890 

Enn?tQtioii,  866 

EEinuch«^  voic^  of 666 

EuAtochlum  tulie 881 

mtiBie'ukr  BcUnn  in  dilatation  cf. 821 

KitstAChian  vulvvi 861,  984 

diiAppeinnce  of    988 

Exdto'iiui'tor  ietlon      6S8 

Excromentitious  matters  in  the  blood tt 

Excrementitious  principles,  mechanism  of  the  pro- 
duction of  (see  Excretion) 846 

Kscn'ttne.  M 

Kxci^UoiL,  diitlnctloD  tij;  fhrni  secretion 848, 846 

ra^wJiKnisiii  ofl  846 

^D'^nd  (^luldentttiot. 879 

Ekcxetoltrk  acUl      898 

Excrettwry  fUDiCtliiiU  of  the  liver 4M 

Kir^^j  i~N4>  kii(1  ii*.>nc'c^  of;  upon  the  pulse 68 

influence  of;  upon  the  exhalation  of  cairbooie 

acid 150 

influence  of;  upon  digestion 861 

influence  of;  upon  the  urine. 488 

th<  vt'lciimueut  at  power  and  LMKluraDc^'  by 498 

influence  of,  upon  animal  heat 610 

Exosmosis 828 

Expiration 1 28 

action  of  the  elasticity  of  the  parenchyma  of  the 

lungs  in IS9 

action  of  the  elasticity  of  the  thoracic  walls  in...  129 

table  of  muscles  of 180 

action  of  ilji-  aWomlnal  muaclei  in 181 

relations  of;  to  inspiration 188 

duration  of 188 

Expression,  nerve  of  (see  Facial  nerve) 619 

Eye,  physiological  anatomy  of. 770 

r-rTD  am]  lUiin^Of lyBs  of  the  globe  ot 770 

sclerotic  coat  of 770 

cornea  of 7T1 

anterior  elastic  lamella  of 771 

Ill  orofDemonrs 771 

tuoics  ftiuchlADiof TH 

Tjuta  TortlcosA  of 772 

cljbu*)'  prcKiesi^s  of 778 

xoTio  of  Ztnn, .  7^1 

Iris  of 774 

llgamentum  Irldis  pectlnatum  of 774 

pupil  of 774 

puptllnry  rariiibrani'  of 775 

canal  of  l^hletnm ,     775 

rpliiiffi  ot(«e«  Itotino) 775 

miu^uLi  lalNk  of         776 

fftVi^A  r«ntnlii  of*  776 

cry  stalling  boa  of 7«0 

liquid  of  IHonfivflli 7S0 

aqiif^tih  biimoi-  ot 788 

chatubers  of  782 

Tttrpous  bumor  of  (nee  Vitreous  humor) 782 

byaloid  membnkiii^  of 782 

summary  of  the  anatomy  of  the  globe  of. 7?8 

rcfhictlon  In  (*^«  Vision) 7S4 

considered  as  an  optical  Instrument 7S4 

axis  of 785,792 

anple  alpha  of. 785 

punctum  cavum.  or  blind  spot  of 798 

mechanism  of  refhtction  in 798 
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Ejre,8imple  schomatk 794 

Mtigmfttlc TM 

— >  xDOvemeDts  of  the  IriB 796 

Hi  i   Li-:.i.  1_l:-:i    !, to Tiflion  ftt different dtotanoes  798 

fonvipdotllag'  polMft  In  the  retin»  of. .  .80S,  808,  810 

moYements  of. 807 

mnades  ot 807 

Itromialofi  Md  nitmoticuD  oi^  by  maacnlar  Action  808 

action  of  the  recti  mtucles  of 808 

action  of  the  oblique  moBcles  of * 809 

ii±,>:ji  r-L.L-a  .:'    808,809 

fMTetnents  of  t^^r^s  of. 809 

ACcKii'lAtiHl  scdon  *f  ihu  muscles  of 810 

ports  fiir  the  protection  of 811 

tarsal  cartilages  ot 81 1 

—  development  of 918 

Eyebrows 890,  811 

Eyelashes 890,811 

EyeUds. 811 

glands  of 861 

muscles  of. 811 

— .  development  of 919 

time  of  separation  of,  in  the  foetus. 941 

Face,  development  of 928 

Facial  angle 703 

Facial  nerve 618 

physiological  anatomy  of. 618 

Oc'eu^Mtlan  ot  tht  rooti  ot 618 

bnuicbLi'4  o^  withm  tht*  aqiU£>dqciL]jH  Fallopii 620 

ftxtcrn&l  branc'hct  ot  621 

~—  itiiiU]ui7  of  iht>  anutomufka  and  distribution  of  621 

pfoportk'S  and  fLjn^tUiu«  «f 621 

influence  of,  upon  taste  and  upon  the  sutHnaxil- 

lary  gland  (««e  Chorda  tjrmpAnl)  622,  628 

Inflaenw  ot  upon  tl»  tnarLiUDi^JitJi  of  the  palate, 

nvabujiml  tonptae,..  628,624 

Ainctions  of  the  exkTnal  braof  b«)i  tif*  626 

effectsof  ^tttuoktlan  of  bfanoliea  of      626 

influence  of;  upwi  mw^fMl^u^  throaflb  the  buc- 

t!i&iiU»r  mii*c!Ja 626 

FadaJ  patny,  nymptomi  of 625 

Feces,  influence  of  the  bile  upon 288 

quantity  of 292 

analysis  of 298 

cboIc5tertne  in,  in  starvation,  in  hibernating  ani- 
mals, and  in  meconium 295 

"flguml'' 296,297 

storoorlne  In 456 

Fallopian  tubes 868 

flnibrlsB  of 668 

mucous  membrane  of 868 

opening  ot  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 868 

flttppikHd  laflilvoee  ot  upon  the  rupture  of  Oraa- 

fltjs  Ibllide*.  879 

pji#fl4i£«4f  the  »mejci  through 892 

development  ot  from  the  ducts  of  M Oiler. 927 

Fmll4j[jlaii  l^rf ffliiacy 892,  942 

Fti]s4Uo-r.-tfl»l*r MO 

Falx  cercbclll 667 

Falx  cerebri 667 

Fatsln  theblood 29 

Fftia,  eooipasltkiD  of 168 

saponification  ot 184 

tinuhiinfatian  i>f 184 

lAaiifi^lr  Artldt^ofdlet 184 

arnminfthf  cA^tHr  iiii.  i'  upon 248 

not  acted  upon  by  the  intestinal  jnke 268 

action  of  the  pancreatic  Joiee  QpOD 278 
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Fats,  influence  of  the  bile  upon  the  digestion  and  ab- 
sorption of 2J8 

absorption  of  (<m  Absorption) 801 

absorption  of;  by  the  lacteals 802, 817,  826 

alleged  production  ot  by  the  liver 472 

relations  of,  to  nutrition 501 

formation  and  depodtion  of 501 

—  disappearance  of;  In  inanition 603 

ooodition  and  amount  of, in  the  organism..  506,  604 

Bniitf  liny  it(  fliUf  Ni^ii,;.  tissue 606 

Fatty  ntkls  siml  ^u\a  the  blood 21 

Fatty  tli-prj^mtion  w  tubBtitutten 601 

Fatty  diarrhon,  cases  of 275 

Fatty  matters  of  the  nervous  system 664 

Tatty  anil  fuiponjiLtv  otus  constituents  of  the  bile 448 

Fi.;.',  ^  j,i:i:LM   of. 216 

tothmus  of 216 

Fecundation,  situation  ot  892,  896 

tlnie  whi>&ltlsnioit  likely  to  occur 898 

meehaulAm  of.        898 

Fwondtty,  lUnlbt  oj;  m  regards  age 674 

Ffrhllnf 'i  ti^j^t  for  initrar. .  461 

Female  organs  of  generation,  internal 857 

Female  organs  of  generation,  external 868 

Female,  action  ot  in  coitus 669 

Female,  orgasm  in 890 

Kfoejlru  ovnJia      619,  822 

Fi!ne«tjii  rotunda 819,822,842 

F^AuitFAtcd  rm^mtininBfi 526 

FiTrelii,  pynunlda  ot  896,  400 

Fllirliu.  177 

concTele  md  dlMolr^d. 28 

of  the  plot.  25 

nDD^<}rganL£atJ<UQ  of.  27,  80 

~—  formation  ot  by  decomposition  of  plasmine 29 

flbrillation  oi;  in  coagulation 80 

vegetable 179 

action  of  the  gastric  Juice  upon 245 

action  of  dilute  acids  upon 246 

Fibrin- fkctors. 29 

Fibrinogen 29 

FlbrinopUstic  matter 29 

rilaln-p^'f-f  one- .       246 

FtbroH^iirlllftge         549 

FllifO'j^Jjisllc  elt?iiii*iita. 582 

Flbfwii*  t1»[ii-,  wlilti\  or  inelastic 581 

Fifth  cranial  nerve,  small  root  of  (Me  Mastication, 

nerve  oO •• W5 

Fifth  craDldl  Dirvt-,  Uu^e  root  of 684 

phytl&k)0f a]  nrLtiUiiiiy  ot 685 

g'a&^Uiitici^iiaiuer    685 

bniDche*  of  686 

properties  and  ftmctions  of 688 

~—  operation  for  the  division  of;  within  the  cranial 

cavity 689 

^—  lmiiiodlAt«  ctri.-eti!>  of  division  ot 640 

InOueDfri,^  **t  upai]  deglutition 641 

ramote  eflSnto  oldlvtsmn  i^t 641 

dmUbiNat  fMDOte  dS^^  af  filf\ikiB  ot  before  and 

tH>hliM|  tWi  vaiviiiai]  of  G«AM-r 642 

effects  of  division  ot  upon  the  nutrition  of  the 

organs  of  special  sense 642 

n  liilit>n*  ut  i*>  the  sympathetic  system M8 

e^4r-#  of  panlyils  of.  in  the  human  subject (48 

Flliifc^u*tl«a.  M6 

Flsh,dlK^t'itibimy  of 2.M 

Flsk,  James,  Jr.,  brain  ot 708 

Flax-seed 1S2 

Fcetal  circulation 985 
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Foetal  circulation,  change  of;  into  the  adult  drca* 

latlon ^^ 

Fcetas  blood-oorpuadea  of. 12 

respiratory  efforta  by 16T 

orinoof *^® 

glyoogeneaia  in ^^ 

influenoe  of  the  maternal  mind  upon  the  develop- 
ment of *^'^ 

determination  of  the  eex  of «« 

at  the  fifth  month •^ 

Ume  when  this  name  la  appUed  to  the  product  of 

focundaUon ^^^*^ 

ftanctions  of  the  nervous  system  in 919 

reflex  movements  In ^^* 

respiratory  efforts  by ^ ^* 

digestive  fluids  in 921,M4 

size,  weight,  and  development  oC  at  different 

stages  of  utero-gestatlon WO 

whenvtoWe Wl 

weight  of;  at  term Wl 

position  of;  in  the  uterus 941 

Food,  Influence  of  climate  and  season  upon  the  quan- 

tityof. 178,198 

definition  of 1T« 

—  nltrogenlzed  principles  of 176 

—-  animal 177 

vegeUble 178 

—  non-nltrogenlzed  principles  of ISO 

Inorganic  principles  of 184 

quantity  and  variety  of;  necessary  to  nutrition  . .  191 

—  regulation  of;  In  hospitals,  etc 192 

influence  of;  upon  the  capacity  for  labor 192 

necessity  of  a  varied  diet 198 

Influence  upon   nutrition  of  single  articles  of; 

when  taken  alone 194 

influence  of,  upon  lactation 869 

influence  of;  upon  the  urine 427 

influence  of  different  kinds  of;  upon  the  glyco- 
genic function  of  the  liver 470 

Foramen  ovale 86,  934 

closure  of 987 

Fossa  ovalls  In  the  heart 988 

Fourth  cranial  nerve  («ee  Pathctlcus) 618 

Fourth  ventricle 706 

Fovea  cardlaca. 981 

centralis 776 

hemispherica 822 

Free-martin *. 875,  895 

Frontal  process.  In  the  development  of  the  face 928 

Gall-bladder 489 

mucus  of 857 

development  of 921 

Oolactopborous  ducts 866,  Sffl 

Galvanic  current  in  mupcles ^42 

Ganglia  in  the  substance  of  the  heart 56  (note),  59 

Ganglionic  nervous  system  (we  Sj-mpathetlc) 729 

Gargling 228 

Gast'S  of  the  bIoo<l 156 

in  the  blood  in  dlfleront  parts  of  the  system 159 

mechanism  of  the  interchange  of,  between  the 

blood  and  the  air  in  the  lungs 161 

of  the  small  intestine,  uses  of 286,  299 

of  the  stomach 29'^ 

of  the  larpe  intestine 299 

origin  of,  in  the  intestines 299 

absorption  of;  in  the  intestines  802 

of  the  milk 875 

—  of  the  urine 425 
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Gases  in  the  body 489 

Qasser,  ganglion  of; eu 

Gatterase 287 

Gastric  flstola  in  the  lower  animals 281 

in  the  human  Bobject 282 

Gastric  glanda 229 

Gastric  Juice 28U 

mode  of  collecting 282 

secretion  of 284 

modifications  of  the  secretion  of 2s5 

artifldal,  made  by  inftision  of  the  mucous  m«n- 

brane  of  the  Btomaf:h 285 

quantity  of  284 

composition  of 286 

reaction  of , 2sMi 

specific  gravity  of 2S6 

does  not  decompose  by  keeping 286 

antiseptic  properUes  of 287,247 

table  of  composition  of. 287 

organic  principle  of 287 

source  of  the  acidity  of. 288, 241 

substitution  of  other  acids  for  the  normal  add 

of 241,242 

~— ordinary  saline  constituents  of 211 

action  of;  In  digestion 242 

action  of,  upon  meats,  or  muscular  tissue 248 

action  of;  upon  albumen 245 

action  of;  upon  fibrin 915 

action  of;  upon  caselne 246 

action  ot  upon  vegetable  nltrogenlzed  prlndplea, 

such  as  gluten 246 

action  of;  upon  non-nitrogenized  aHmentary  prin- 
ciples  248 

action  of,  upon  fi&ts 249 

action  of,  upon  sugars 248 

action  of;  upon  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  Bme 

and  upon  bones 249 

influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  ap<»  the 

secretion  of 2M 

Gastric  plexus 788 

Gelatine 177 

French  conunlttee  on 178, 179, 194 

GeUUneof  Wharton 906 

Generation,  general  considerations 852 

spontaneous 854 

sexual 854 

female  organs  of.  Internal 857 

female  organs  of,  external 668 

male  organs  of 879 

development  of  the  Internal  organs  of 927 

development  of  the  external  organs  of. 980 

Genlto-splnal  centre 410,  692 

Genlto-urlnary  system,  development  of 927 

Germinal  spot 670 

Germinal  vesicle 670 

disappearance  of. 697 

Glrald6s,  organ  of 8?2 

GUlnd^  color  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  of 6,  844, 847 

comparative  quantity  of  blood  in,  during  activ- 
ity and  repose 09 

lymphatics  of 806 

absorption  fh)m  the  reservoira  and  ducts  ofl. . . .  817 

variations  In  the  circulation  in 844 

IrritabUltyof 84&.  885 

• elimination  of  foreign  substances  by 846 

influence  of  nerves  upon 847 

ponoral  structure  of 848 

anatomical  classification  of ttf 

— —  sebaceous 898 
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Okmd*,  of  TfMn »W 

of  the  our  (oerominous) 840 

MelboQiian Ml 

ductleM,  or  bk>od-gknd« 472 

termliuUoDB  of  nerves  in 573 

Glandular  cpitheUum 840 

GUaaon,  capftole  of 481,482 

Globuline 17»177 

Globulins  of  the  lymph  and  chyle 888,887 

CMiMHHpliUTqgHii  Dltvi^  .        761 

phyilolOgiOAl  »£itttomy  tit 761 

gtBjiarid  pro|K.irtli?t  *tt 768 

j-ftsdDiu  iitf  tu  pu^tatloo  7M 

y It3'tll[»t  muvviucDtJi  o(^  In  reflpirOidcKa 116,  668 

—  inflaonce  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerrea  upon 
the  movements  of 116,  668 

—  Bii^mtmiva  ^Jt,  on  seen  with  the  lazyngosoope. . .  664 

— —  duvi'b[>uitatgf  923 

Glucose  ^jf^^tiupri).  22,160,182 

Gluten 179 

bread  made  from 179 

—  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon 246 

Glutine 179 

Glycine 2!j0 

Glycocholate  of  soda 2fM,  444,  446 

Qlycochoiic  acid 2S0, 444, 446 

GlycoooUe 1 78 

Glycogenic  Auction  of  the  liver  (sm  Liver) 468 

Glycogenic  matter 467 

mode  of  extraction  of 467 

Goose-flesh 881 

Graafian  foUicles 869,860 

namberof 860 

'Ai-A^j  of  Jiirmfltloii  of 660 

iliftcif  862 

etiatsof  862 

meinbTijia  nrfaaojoaa  uf  868 

4l«?ti*,  Or  ctiiriulaii  |y™%#nit  in 868 

situation  of  the  ovum  in $68 

rupture  of 670,  671 

870 

influence  of      ■  i :  »■  l^-n  u^on  the  rupture  of.  .871,  672 

rebtions  of  rupture  oC  to  menstruation 872 

changes  in,  after  their  rupture  (see  Oorpns  lu- 

teum) 877 

Grape-sugar 160 

Gubemaculum  testis 928 

Gums 182 

GnsUdoa.  niatJnns  <  U)  ol^Uon 768 

fT&Dcral  tuiiflideralk^OA  of  759 

nerves  of. T60 

functions  of  itie  cborda  tymponl  in 761 

functions  of  the  gloflso-pbaryngt^l  nerve  in  ... .  764 

mechanism  of 764 

•-^  physiological  anatomy  of  the  organ  of. 764 

influence  of  the  chorda  tympani  upon 622 

Gutturals '. 662 

naemadromet<'r 79 

Ilit'tiiAdrnKirioiBvCcf 76 

Htemii^Ukbln^    . . , . , 17, 165 

oti'ior i*tii:iB  of  oxygen  by 160 

Hn'maglobullne 17 

nrmatlne 17,18 

HfiJUiiljjiL'rystalllne , 17 

Ilwmatoidine 13 

Ha>matosi8 166 

Hspmorrhage,  diflierence  in  the  effects  ot;  during  diges- 
tion and  fMting 4 


Hsmorrhage,  influence  ot,  upon  the  arterial  pressure .    7%i 

effecU  oi;  upon  the  sense  of  thint 174 

influence  oi;  upon  digestion 361 

11-'  ^         V 27 

Ilair-oeUs  of  the  internal  ear g48 

Ualr-folllcles *  g^ 

UiWiihatkiiiA  of  iiervos  la 575 

Enkft,  viidctlea  of  335 

t\ii$  «j;  Lq  dilfervnt  parts 3^ 


-  DumUruf, 


8S6 


£i>  yt>aiin)trlcity  of 886 

roots  of 3^ 

-^structure  of. 888 

color  of 889 

growth  of 889 

development  of 889 

shedding  of,  in  the  inflmt 889 

sudden  blanching  of 869 

uses  of 890 

first  appearance  of 91 6 

shedding  and  repUcing  of. 945 

Haller,  vas  aberrans  of 681 

Hamulus  of  the  cochlea 828,  844 

Hare-llp 662,924 

Harmonics,  or  overtones 829 

Harmony 682 

Hauser,  Osspar,  case  of 608 

Haversian  canals 644 

Haversian  rods 544 

Head-fbld  of  the  neural  canal 900 

Head  rpffister  559 

Ifc^ng'  iae*  Audition) 816 

II  mrt^  de»eiiptiati  at  tbu  action  of,  by  Harvey 82 

grnaml  dcAcrf  ptioa  of  the  action  of 84 

physloiiiflcal  auatomy  of 86 

pericardium  of 86 

weight  of. 86 

auricles  of 86 

foramen  ovale  of 86 

Eustachian  valve  of 86 

ventricles  of 86 

comparative  capUdty  of  the  right  and  the  left 

ventricle  of 86 

mnecular  iLMme  of 86, 87 

compuiUve  UilrJuiieea  of  the  ventricles  of 88 

valves  of 88,89,47,48 

demonstration   of   the    action  of   the  valves 

of : 89,46 

movemeiits  of.  40 

cutnpletfl  rvrtrfotion  of.        40 

ii  »?f ncmatpsti™  of  tJn?  acUofl  of. 40 

sction  of  thiT  aurldes  <if       40 

action  of  the  ventricles  of 41 

locomotion  of 41 

twisthigof 42 

hardening  of 42 

shortening  and  elongation  of 42 

impulse  of 48 

—  aBi?ocMila&{»^tha  tnoTfi'Cnc&tx  of 43 

r  lii'r    T'-.     .    n|it(ii  by  the  auricular  and  the 

ventricular  contractions  of. 44 

force  of. 46 

sounds  of 48,49 

firequency  of  the  action  of  (»ee  Pulse) 61 

|iifiiiuaic«  4>f  rtaplmllon  upon  tXiQ  mtion  of. 54 

urettof  thcaetoBot  lui^pbys^        &4 

arrest  of  the  irtlon  of,  hy  ycAiint^rj  arrest  of 

respiration 66 

cause  of  the  rhythmical  contraetions  of 66, 68 
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Heart,  pulsation  of^  when  removed  trom  the  bodj. . .  56 
palsation  of;  in  animals  poisoned  with  woora- 

n 6«,60,61 

ganglia  in  the  substance  of 56  (note)  59 

arrest  of  the  action  ot  by  ligation  of  the  coronary 

arteries 57 

contractions  of;  produced  by  irritation  during  its 

repose 57 

influence  of  the  blood  in  its  cavities  upon  the 

contractions  of. 57,  58 

Influence  of  the  density  of  its  contents  upon  the 

contractions  of 53 

^—  irritability  of  the  muscular  tissue  of 58 

irritability  of  the  lining  membrane  of. 68 

• influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon 58 

insensibility  of 58 

arrest  of  the  action  of,  by  sudden  destruction  of 

the  spinal  cord 59 

influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon ....  59,  60,  681 

Influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  upon 60 

influence  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerves  upon  61. 631, 

655,658 

palpitation  of 59,  61 

influence  of  mental  emotions  upon 62 

summary  of  causes  of  arrest  of  the  action  of. . .     62 

death  ftwm  distention  of 68 

death  firom  a  blow  upon  the  epigastrium 68 

relations  of  the  force  of;  to  the  fi^equency  of  its 

pulsations 78, 112 

—  circulation  in  the  wnlls  of 110 

— —  time  required  for  the  passage  of  the  entire  mass 

of  blood  through 112 

quantity  of  blood  discharged  by  each  ventricular 

systole  of 112 

relation  of  the  f^quency  of  the  action  oi;  to  the 

rapidity  of  the  circulation 112 

respiratory  efforts  after  excision  of 166 

temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  two  sides  of..  5,  507 

—  want  of  action  of  digitalis  upon,  after  section  of 
the  pneumogastrics 654,  665 

—  effects  of  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics 
upon 654,  658 

development  of 982,  984 

relative  size  of,  in  the  foetus  and  at  diflferent  peri- 
ods of  life 934 

enlargement  of,  in  pregnancy 989 

Heart-clots 26,  27 

Heat,  animal  («m  Animal  heat) 605 

Heat,  power  of  rcjilstanco  of  the  body  to 521 

Helix  of  the  ear 817 

Hemiopsia 769 

Hemiplegia,  coniparntive  quantity  of  cholcsterine  in 
the  blood  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  body  in  cases 

of 463 

Hemp-seed It^ 

Henlo,  tubes  of 899 

Hepatic  artery.  Influence  of  ligation  of,  upon  the  secre- 
tion of  bile 440 

Hepatic  cells 435 

Hepatic  ducts 435 

Hepatic  i)lexu8 788 

Hepatic  veins,  non -coagulation  of  the  blood  of 80 

arrangement  of  («<«  Liver) 434 

temperature  of  the  blood  in 6,  509 

Hereditary  transmission 894 

Hermaphroditism 930 

Hernia  at  the  umbilicus,  in  the  foetus 904,  920 

—  diaphragmatic 921 

Hibernation,  consumption  of  oxygen  in 148 
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Hibernation,  choletterlne  in  the  itooes  in 295 

Hiccough 125,  185 

Hippuric  acid  and  its  compounds 417 

amount  of  daily  excretion  of 417 

Homer,  muade  of. 811 

Horopter 608 

Hunger 172 

seat  of  the  sense  of. ITS 

in  diabetes 17S 

after  section  of  both  pneumogaatrio  nerves. .  174,  664 

—  after  section   of  the  hypoglossal  and   lingual 

nerves 174 

Hunted  animals,  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 26 

Hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humor 7S2 

Hydatids  of  Mongagni 6b0 

Hydro-carbons 160 

relations  of;  to  nutrition 500 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 487 

Hydrochloric  acid,  action  of,  upon  cane-sugar 243 

Hydrogen,  effects  of  confining  au  animal  in  a  mixture 

of  with  oxygen 148 

Hygrometrldty 844 

Hyoid  bone,  development  of 922,  9211 

Hypermetropla 789 

Hypnagogic  hallucinations 744 

Hypodermic  administration  of  remedies 817 

Hypogastric  arteries MS 

closure  of ; 988 

Hypogastric  plexus 788,  784 

Hypoglossal  nerve  (see  Sublingual  nerve) 682 

Hypospadias 980 

Hypoxanthine 421 

Icterus,  cholesterlne  in  the  blood  in  grave  and  in  sim- 
ple cases  of. 457 

Idiots,  cerebrum  of 700 

Ueo-ODcal  valve *?»9 

development  of 920  . 

Ueum 259 

Iliac  veins,  development  of 934 

Imbibition 821,  S24 

Imperforate  anus 921 

Impotence,  apparent 8"^^ 

Inanition,  influence  of;  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

acid US 

influence  of  age  upon  the  power  of  resistance  to.  172 

phenomena  attending 175 

duration  of  life  in 175 

influence  of,  upon  digestion 251 

quantity  of  l>Tnph  in 829 

influence  oi;  upon  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 

liver 470 

disappearance  of  fat  in 5«>2 

animalheatin 511 

Incisor  process,  in  the  development  of  the  tkce 928 

Incisor  teeth 9M 

Incus M9 

development  of 922 

Induced  muscular  contraction 60i 

Inelastic  fibrous  tissue 531 

Inftocy 9€5 

secretion  of  milk  in 37^ 

Inferior  lar^'ngeal  nerves  (8^.4  Pneuroogastric) 652 

Inflammation,  phenomena  of;  studied  in  the  capilla- 
ries  '. 92 

after  section  of  the  fifth  nerve 64-3 

Infhicostalis,  action  ot,  in  expiraiinn 130 

InfUndlbullform  fliscia 8^0 

Inf\isoria 855 
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InDominate  vein,  deydopmeot  of. 984 

Inorganic  principles,  in  tlie  blood. 81 

alimeotftry,  anion  ot,  with  organic  principles. ...  184 

absorption  o^  by  the  lacteals 814 

In  the  urine 421 

action  ot,  in  nutrition 4S8 

table  of 4&» 

Inosates  in  the  urine 418 

InaaUvation «» 

entanglement  of  babbles  of  air  in  the  alimentaiy 

mass  during 814 

Inspiration 122 

•^^  table  of  muscles  of 128 

— —  auxiliary  muscles  of. 127 

relations  of;  to  expiration 138 

duration  of 188 

Insula T06 

Intelligence,  absence  of;  in  animals  deprived  of  the 

cerebrum WT 

lnt<n«oliimiuir  SMPia 880 

Intercostal  muscles 122, 185,  ISO 

——  action  of;  in  inspiration 125 

action  of,  in  expiration 180 

Intermaxillary  process,  in  the  deTelopment  of  the 
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Intenrertebral  discs,  formation  of. 

Intestinal  canal,  first  appearance  of 

Intestinal  

Intestinal  a  case  of 

case  of;  in  the  human  subject 

Intestinal  gases,  origin  of 

Intestinal  juice 86^ 

action  of,  upon  starch  and  albuminoids 

Intestinal  villi.  *lt?Ti.'h>i(mi'iit  *r 

Intestine,  small,  physiological  anatomy  of 

length  of 

divisions  of 

peritoneal  coat  of 

valvule  ei>DiilFenf<^s  ef       2»i0, 

mucous  membrane  of 

vilUof 261,268, 

lacteals  in  the  villi  of 

patches  of  Peyerof 868,265, 

soUtary  gland's  of. 264,  26^ 

movements  of. 285, 

DMxi  of  ihtt  j^Aiffl  iti  2&6, 

influence  of  the  circulation  upon  the  movements 

of.  

influence  of  tho  nerroaa^yttinu  upon  the  move- 
ments of 887, 

action  of  the  epithelium  of;  in  the  absorption  of 
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—  distribution  of  the  pneumogsstric  to 

influence  of  H     j-u*  tiiikm'i'^tcir  upon 

fhyi-loiinunt  of  

Iiit«tt)D«,  largn.  t^^yS'^^^lf^J^  anatomy  of 

pfr(tcii>p*l  «»t  <*f. 

mindabrcont  of 

nmrons  ■pout  of. , 

follicles  of 

solitary  glands  of 

.'  .    '    '  -  -pihiji  In 

contents  of  (/»/«<»  Faeces) 

movements  of 

gases  of 

development  of 

Intestines,  influence  of  the  bile  upon  the  peristaltio 
movements  o^ 888, 

61 


Intestines,  Influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  np< 

on 789,  797 

Intoxication,  alcoholic 166 

Inullne 188 

iDYolEintary  moffciLlu  tissua  and  movements. ..  627,  588 

InvoluilDn  of  lh«  uterus 948 

Iodine,  test  fbr  starch 181 

Iris,    influence     of     the    motor    oouli    communis 

npon 611,  796 

reflex   action   of  the   tubercula   quadrlgemhia 

upon 722,797 

influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  upon 741 

anatomy  of 774 

liL'^init'iuunj  linilja  pectinatum 774 

—  layers  of ^4 

arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 775 

blood-vessels  and  nerves  of 775 

movements  of. 796 

direct  action  of  light  upon 796 

action  of  the  nervous  system  upon 796 

——  v*m''t.'[h^'f\\ii  i."'.«J> tract ]un  ni,   797 

inlliieiiM  Mf  the  enjo-aiilnat  centre  upon 798 

vsirlfiri>mN  In  tin'  vusrnbrU;^-  of 798 

action  of;  in  accommodation 800 

movements  of,  in  converging  the  axes  of  vision . .  801 

vduntATTF  colilffiCtJciA  uf        801 

diivclupmf nt  ot     919 

Iron,  ftmction  of;  in  the  organism 1S6 

in  mUk 875 

Irradiation 806 

Irritability,  muscular 56,59 

tvf  ilie  miif.en  tor  tlAsoe  «f  th«  heart 58,  69 

Bctlofi  of  fulpbo-  rywilde  vf  potassium  upon 69 

dLttlaetlon  tpctwtien  tnui^alar  and  nervous. . .  .69, 686 

of  the  arteries «9 

of  thevelns 96 

of  muscles M5 

of  glands 685 

distinction  between  muscular  and  norvoos 586 

of  nerves  (tee  Nervous  hrriUbility ) 594 

Iskndof  RelL 698,705 

Jacobson,  nerve  of 878 

I  Jui-^ih^s  En^mbniUe,       ^'•^ 

I  Jiiundirr- iJii'ii  Ict^rua) 457 

Jj4w*,  pbyAlolofilal  anatomy  of 201 

STtknliiUoas  of .  802 

Jejiiimm  ^^ 

Jugular  veins,  development  of 984 

Kidneys,  effects  of  destruction  of  the  nerves  of..  848,  405 

plijr*lfllt;igical  aiittloiny  of 895 

hllum  and  pelvis  of. 895 

calices  of «95 

ijiftiiiOiliaiaor  895 

dli'lHioiis  i>f  the  subfitaocc  of 896 

I  cv^tlc&l  sutrttfttiCTi  of 806.  89S 

coliimns  of  BertlB 896,  4«» 

pTTumldi  of  MslpUfM 896 

pjTHfjildii  of  Ferreia 896,400 

f iiiTtniidftl  aobfttsnee  of. 896 

tube?!  of  Ik-Iliid         896 

—  Miiipifirh!*n  bodies 89a,8y9 

ftip»uk  of  MOJler  899 

f  ■riuttt't  of  cells  In  the  Malplghlan  bodies 899 

convolukid  tobetof      899 

lub*»ofnenl*  •••  «W 

Inl^tTOftiiUt**  or  comoianlcfttlDf  tnbee 899 

distribution  of  blood-veesela  in 400 
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Kidneys,  arterial  arcade  ot 400 

an^fifioljit  rectal  ot  400 

piejctu  uf  Y^ftMli  anKtod  the  ooovoluted  tabes  of  400 

portal  systeui  of.      401 

lean  of  y^rhejn 401 

Tenons  arcade  of 401 

lymphatics  of 401 

nerves  of 401 

extfrpaUonof 408 

extirpation  of;  npon  one  side 404 

a]it«riiflt<!  avtkiti  fit,  upon  the  two  sides 406 

c  tinngo 9  in  tl»  Wnni  in  passing  through 406 

influence  of  extirpation  of  one,  upon  the   ap- 

peUte 479 

development  of 928 

Krause,  corpuscles  of 575 

Labia  majors,  devolopment  of 980 

LaMa  minora,  smegma  of. 868 

Labial  glands 209 

Labials 562 

Labyrinth,  buuy        822 

membranous 842 

%ain«iiti  of 842 

ulricLe  and  uccula  of 848 

lJ(iuidBof.  846 

tllAtrlbutioii  of  tho  nerres  In 846 

rl.-vH'vpm-n^r  ..f    919 

Lachrymal  apparatus 818 

Lachrymal  fluid 814 

Lachrymal  glands 818 

Lachrymal  points 818 

Lachrymal  aac  and  ducts 818 

Lachryinhio . 814 

Liiclatei  In  the  blood 81 

Ln  tho  uriiia .  418 

Latftatloti^  dumtjoti  of        869 

tQodiJ!i2aUoiu  of  («#«  Milk) 869 

— -  lu]]uatiira  Of+  upon  inenatruiiUiii] 875 

LifU^alA,  In  th^  Intoaticial  vUU 263 

situation  of 802 

discovery  of 802 

absorption  by 802 

«.H>tinie  uf  806,  811 

—•^  stpiicture  or  808 

absorption  of  albuminoids  by 818 

absorption  of  glucose  and  salts  by 818 

absorption  of  water  by 814 

Lactiferous  ducts 866,  867 

Lactine 875 

Lactometers 371 

Lacto-proteine 874 

Lactose 875 

Lamellar  elastic  tissue 626 

Lancet-fish,  an  animal  without  a  brain 696 

Lan«rua«e 550,660 

centro  pi^fdlair  over 704 

iaryngiwopo  554,558 

ImthXi  pUyil<4ogteal  usittomf  at 116, 560 

ronaolM  or<itfafiaiDPS  of  thu  muscles) 551 

action  of,  In  Ti  5pS  ni  ilrnj  658 

action  oi;  IN  [iMi  uLEirifni. .  658 

influence  of  the  inferior  Uuyngeal  branches  of 

tbo  pnt^uitiofputriin  upon  the  movements  of 652 

dcTctopcni?at  of 922,  928 

I^m^tag  125,185 

ZjUEOtor  tympAnl  muscle 820 

Lecithone 21,  584,  585 

in  the  bile 443 


Leech-drawn  blood,  non 

Left-haadtdn«at  (m#  Di 

Lepi,  developiDeiit  of. 

Lcgtiroint. 

LLiii»tL*s,  rL'A'vctfOD  by. 

—  ftphiirieal  ibemttlo] 

chromatic  aberratl< 

correction  of , 

Lenticular  ganglion.  — 

Leucine 

Leucocytoa  (i«#«  Bbod). 

Tvlatloiis  0^  to  thA  < 

p0.HJ^4.  

development  of. . . 

Id  the  lymph. 

d(?vi4upmeu|  and  ft 

in  coloetruiii. 

-^—  flcvdopme^nt  ot  In 
Levator  anguU  scapula. 

Levator  palatL 

Levator  palpebre  auperi 
LevatiirpA  eostariun^  mU 
Lichaotne . 
Lk-heos,  edlbk. 
TJj^borkQhn,  folllcks  of. 

Life,  definition  of. 

duration  ot  In  man, 

Ligamentom  denticalati 
Ligamentom  Iridit  pectl 
Light,  theory  of  the  pro 

velocity  of 

decomposition  of. . 

r«fnictloii  ofi  by  leu 

Ll|fhtiiLag,  coagulation 

by. 

Limbus  Uuninie  spfaraUs ' 
Umit^rv'  irji-mbraiitj  of  1 

Lingual  glands 

Linseed-oU 

Lips,  action  ot  in  speed 

devukipEDtint  of 

LiqnidH,  Infliii'iiro  of  the 

I  Liijnitti^  (dli-LsioD  ofoonfl 

Liquor  sanguinis  (see  Bl 

Dttro,  glands  of 

Liv(?r,  dfcalntjon  in  the 
^—  question  of  the  fon 

pbjAtologrlcii]  tdiat^ 

weight  of. 

capsule  of  Qlisson. 

MiMni    T^SMllil   of.    .. 

attachment  of  the  v 

substance  of 

Vftirinjil  [tkxus  tft 

isjtyrJobukr  vesaoli 

lobular  v^JicIs  ot. 

Lutralr>biilar  veins  c 

ftuMobulot  tfflaa  of 

auatotny  of  a  lobtili 

accessary  porlail  ve 

firmiii^mvzit  of  the 

titiatatny  of  tho  txc 

nrr'-T^ =■'••■  ir!l'^'nt!n  att 

— —  Y..     .  ,    :  ij  of, 

gall-bladder,  hepati 

of 

— -  nerves  and  lympha 

excretory  ftinction 

exth-pation  of 
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Llyer,  prodaetioo  of  sugar  by 45d 

evkLences  of  the  glycogenic  ftmction  of. 4&0 

examination  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  system  for 

sugar 461 

. examination  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  reins  for 

sugar 462 

examination  of  the  blood  fh>m  the  right  side  of 

the  heart  for  sugar 462,  4C8 

does  the  liver  normally  contain  sugar  during  lilb  ?  4C4 

formation  of  sugar  In  the  liver  during  life,  which 

is  washed  out  by  the  current  of  blood 4€C 

——  characters  of  the  sugar  produced  by 40C 

mechanism  of  the  production  of  sugar  in 467 

——  glycogenic  matter  ot 467 

ferment  produced  by,  which  is  capable  of  chang- 
ing glycogenic  matter  into  sugar 463 

variations  in  the  glycogenic  faction  ot 40tt 

glycogenosis  in  the  fotus 469 

influence  of  digestion  upon  the  glycogenic  func- 
tion of 469 

— —  influence  of  different  kinds  of  food  upon  the  gly- 
cogenic fiinction  of.  469 

influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  by. 470,  662 

influence  of  the  inhalation  of  ana^thetica  and  it- 

ritating  vapors  upon  the  production  of  sugar  by. . .  471 

alleged  production  of  fi&t  by 472 

supposed  changes  in  the  albuminoid  and  corpus- 
cular constituents  of  the  blood  in 472 

Influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon 662 

development  of 921 

proportionate  weight  of;  at  different  periods  of 

Bife 921 

first  circulation  in 988 

Lochia. 948 

Locomotion,  passive  organs  of M8 

Locomotor  ataxia 679,  750 

Lungs,  capillary  circulation  in ^  110 

circulation  through 109 

—  parenchjrma  of 119 

air-cells  of 120 

action  of  the  elasticity  of  the  parenchynu  ot  in 

expiration 129 

capacity  ot 185 

vital  capacity  ot 188 

dlfrtision  of  air  In 1 83 

lymphatics  of 806 

absorption  by  the  respiratory  surCMW 816 

—  development  of. 922 

Lunula  of  the  nail 831 

Lymph 823 

mode  of  collecting 828 

quantity  ot 829 

influence  of  digestion  upon  the  quantity  ot 829 

— ^  properties  and  composition  of 829 

color  of 829 

specific  gravity  of 880 

coagulation  ot 830 

tables  of  composition  of 881 

—  presence  of  glucose  and  urea  in 882 

corpuscular  elements  of 882,  837 

globulins  of 888,  887 

origin  and  function  ot 884 

comparison  of  constituents  ot  with   those  of 

chyle 887 

circulation  ot 883 

—  causes  of  the  movements  ot 8^ 

influence  of  the  force  of  endoamosis  upon  the 

movements  of 889 


Lymph,  influence  of  the  contractile  waUs  of  the  vessels 

upon  the  movements  of 889 

influence  of  pressure  ttom  surrounding   parts 

upon  the  movements  of 889 

influence  of  respiration  upon  the  movements  of  840 

Lymphatic  glands 806 

function  ot 818 

Lymphatic  trunk,  right 806 

Lymphatics,  not  found  in  the  coats  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels  


67 

discovery  of 802 

anatomy  of 808 

injection  ot 808 

mode  of  origin  of 808 

valves  of 808,  809,  MO 

course  and  anastomoses  of 804 

parts  provided  wiUi 806 

structure  ot 803 

question  of  orifices  In  the  walls  ot 8U9, 818 

relations  of;  to  connective  tissue 810 

of  Uie  liver 489 

of  the  muscular  tissue 688 

Lymph-corpuscles 18 

Macula  acustica. 848 

Macula  fbllicuU 870 

Macula  lutea 776 

Male  organs  of  generation S79 

Male,  action  of;  in  coitus 8S8 

erection  in S89 

orgasm  in 889 

MaDens 819 

development  of 922 

Malpighi,  pyramids  of 896 

Malpighian  bodies  of  tiie  kidney 893,899 

arrangement  of  blood- vessels  in 400 

bodies  of  the  spleen 474 

Manmiary  secretion  (see  Milk) 864 

Mammary  glands 866 

condition  of;  during  the  intervals  of  lacUtion  —  865 

—  structure  ot  during  lactation 866 

acini  of 866 

Mandge,  movements  ot 729 

Manna 182 

Mannite 1S2 

Marania  arundinacea 181 

Margaricadd 163 

Margarine 168,604 

Mariotte,  experiment  of 792 

Marrow 546 

Mastication 197 

Ubie  of  muscles  of 203 

action  of  the  muscles  which  depress  the  lower 

Jaw 208 

action  of  the  muscles  which  elevate  the  lower 

jaw  and  move  it  laterally  and  antero-posteriorly ...  208 

~—  action  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  cheeks  in 204 

action  of  the  orbkruhuis  oris  and  buccinator  In. .  205 

function  of  the  sensibility  of  the  teeth  to  hard 

and  soft  substances  in 206 

influence  of;  upon  the  flow  of  the  parotid  saliva. .  207 

nerve  of. 615 

physiological  anatomy  of  the  nerve  of 616 

properties  and  functions  of  the  nerve  ot 617 

— -  influence  of  division  of  the  nerve  of;  upon  the 

teeth,  in  the  rabbit .  617 

Mastoid  cells 881 

Maternal  mind,  infloenoe  of;  upon  the  dArdopoMBt  of 

the  Itetus 8N^8li 
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MaxlUa,  suporlor,  development  of »28 

Maxilla,  Inferior,  development  of. ©28 

Maxillary  bones,  physiological  anatomy  of 201 

articulatlona  of 202 

Meats ^'^^ 

action  of  the  gastric  Juice  upon 248 

digestibility  of 2ftl 

action  of  the  intestinal  Juice  upon 267 

action  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  upon 277 

Meckel,  cartilage  of »!«» ^23 

Meckel's  ganglion ^^^ 

Meconium 29^  921,  948 

Medulla  oblongata,  decussation  of  motor  conductors 

In «'J7 

physiological  anatomy  of 724 

general  properties  of 726 

ftmctlons  of. 726 

connection  ot,  with  respiration 726 

vital  point  In 727 

action  of;  In  the  reflex  acts  of  yawning,  coughing, 

crying,  sneezing,  vomiting,  etc 728 

influence  ot  upon  glycogenesis 723 

influence  of;  upon  the  heart 728 

development  of 917 

Medulla  oblongaU  and  pons  YarollL,  weight  of. 600 

Medullary  plates 918,915 

Medullocells 546 

Meibomian  glands  and  secretion 861,  864 

Molanlne 852 

Membrana  bosilarls  of  the  cochlea. 844 

Membrana  granulosa  of  the  Graafian  follicle 868 

Membrana  media  of  the  ovum 908 

Membrana  tectoria  (membrane  of  Cortl)  of  the  cochlea  844 

Membrante  dcciduse  {see  Dcdduo;) 907 

Membranes  of  the  foetus,  formation  of 900 

M6ni6re'8  disease 718,  849 

Mental  emotions.  Influence  of,  upon  lactation 870,  376 

Mental  exertion.  Influence  of;  upon  the  urine 480 

Influence  of,  upon  animal  heat 610 

Menstruation,  Influence  of;  upon  the  exhalation  of 

carbonic  acid 148 

influence  of,  upon  lactation 870,  876 

enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  in 483 

variations  In  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus  in 866,  877 

Identity  of,  with  rut STl,  675 

relations  oi;  to  the  discharge  of  ova 872,  875 

phenomena  of 874 

supposed  appearance  of,  after  extirpation  of  the 

ovaries 875 

Influence  of  pregnancy,  lactatiop,  and  diseases 

upon 875 

stages  of. 875 

stage  of  in%'uslon  of 875 

duration  of 876 

characters  of  the  flow  In 876 

cessation  of 876 

diminution  in  the  excretion  of  urea  in 876 

inUuence  of,  upon  the  pulse 876 

iulluence  of;  upon  the  temperature 876 

Mercury,  absorption  of  minute  particles  of 81 S 

Mery,  glands  of. 8S3 

Mesenteric  plexus 733 

Mesenteric  vein,  development  of 934 

Mesentery 257 

development  of. 921 

Mesocipcum 289 

Mesocepbalon  {nee  Tuber  .annulare) 722 

Mesocolon 2S9 
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Metalbumen 28 

formation  of;  by  decompositioii  of  plasmine 29 

Mezzo-soprano *. 556 

MlcropUe 870,896 

Micturition 409 

Milk 17T,8d4 

dlgestiblUty  of 251 

mechanism  of  the  secretion  of 86d 

modifications  of 869 

tnfluonoe  of  diet  upon 869 

influence  of  liquids  upon 8<J9 

Influence  of  alcohol  upon 870 

Influence  of  mental  emotions  upon 870, 876 

Influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon 870, 876 

quantity  of 870 

influence  of  pregnancy  upon 870, 876 

influence  of  menstruation  upon 870, 876 

general  properties  of 871 

spedflc  gravity  and  reaction  of 871 

coagulation  of 871, 874 

formation  of  cream  upon 871 

microscopical  characters  of 871 

table  of  composition  of. 878 

nitrogenized  constituents  of 874 

albumen  in 874 

comparison  of;  trom  the  cow  and  flnom  the  human 

subject 874 

flitty  matters  of 874 

sugar  of 875 

fermentation  of 875 

- —  Inorganic  constituents  of 875 

iron  in 875 

gases  in 875 

a  typical  food 875 

variations  in  the  composition  of 875 

variations  In,  at  different  periods  of  lactation 875 

relations  of  the  quantity  of;  to  the  previous  se- 
cretion of  colostrum 87B 

of  the  Infant 879 

Milk-fevor 87S 

Milk-globulos 872 

action  of  reagents  upon S72 

structure  of 873 

Milk-sugar 1<«) 

Mitral  valve 39.  47 

Modiolus  of  the  cochlea S28,  844 

Modulation S39 

Moisture  and  temperature,  Influence  of,  upon  the  ex- 
halation of  carbonic  acid 151 

Molar  glands 209 

Molar  teeth 2^1 

Monocular  vision 8«4 

Morgagni,  liquid  of 7^ 

hydatids  of 8-^ 

Mosses,  edible 1>2 

Motor  nerves,  action  of 501 

disappearance  of  irritability  of 506 

Motor-oculi  communis dnYf 

I)hysi«logical  anatomy  of 610 

I)roperties  and  functions  of f.io 

influence  of  upon  the  iris 611,  796 

Motor-ocull  externus 614 

I>hysiological  anatomy  of 614 

proiwrtles  and  functions  of 614 

Mouth,  absorption  by  the  mucous  membrane  of 801 

action  of  in  phonation 558 

action  of,  in  speech 562 

first  appcaranco  of 923 

Movements 523 
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Movements,   of  amorphouB    contrifCtllo   sabAtanc« 

(amuebold) 622 

cilUry : 528 

duo  to  eUutlcity 6W 

moBCular 026 

aMOcUt<*d 6&2 

MacilAgcs. IbS 

Muoosine 856 

Macoiu  iuciiibran«8f  lymphatics  of. 806 

yariutitis  of 853 

MucuB 854 

varieUesof 855 

nasal 856 

— —  .i.uiLiui  imijuuLiiiry 856 

—  of  the  iUjih  uutryeaniii 857 

of  the  irull- bladder,         857 

of  the  urinary  poaoAirt^s 857 

of  the  ^^tuenilivt*  iikU.»4||feB. 857 

conjunctival 857 

virulent 857 

—  general  function  of 857 

1  absorption  of  venoms 858 

MuUer,  capsule  of 899 

MQller,  duct  of  (««  Duct  of  M&ller) 927 

lliudoB,  <!<jzuidctttini  nt,  with  t}ii<  tendons. 688 

voluotary t  tennifuitiutii  uf  nerves  In 570 

— —  IdtoIh  ntaryi,  tcrmLnAtiuDi  of  nerves  in 571 

lymnhatica  of;  806 

Muscular  atrophv,  ynifrrcASlve 742 

Muscular '*■■■*"'' ^1*^^  •ir*''Hf-*        66 

Muscular  contraction,  influence  ot,  upon  the  venous 

elroulaUon 101 

Influence  of,  upon  the  circulation  of  lymph. 840 

Muscular  current. '"^^ 

Muscular  effort W2 

influence  ot,  upon  the  arterial  pressure 73 

Muscular  czeirise  (m«  Exercise)  58, 150, 251, 428,  49a.  510 

Muscular  fibres,  Involuntary 227, 527 

characteristic  mode  of  contraction  of 258,  52S 

Muscular  movements  (m«  Movements) 526 

Muscular  sense 750 

Muscular  i>yntem,  dt^vcl'fjfjiiiieiit  of 916 

Muscular  Uam  of  tbe  ht&ri      85,  87 

Muscular  tia»d4^  iDroluntAry 527 

eofttrtctloD  ot  friS 

ToltmtKrf ,  atuotuit  of     528 

di»velaptDeiit  ot  hy  exflwlie 629 

■DOtoinlcaJ  ektOfBts  of,       530 

sarcolemma,  or  myolemma  of 530 

reactions  of. ft38 

physloloifical  properties  of. 683 

elasticity  of 634 

tonicity  of. 634 

sensibility  of. 634 

contractu  Sty.  of  IrtttabDlty  of 535 

IrHtability  oj^  diatickfuljhed  from  nervous  irrita- 
bility...:   60,636 

influence  of  the  blood  upon  the  irritability  of . . .  537 

re^atormtioQ  of  Irrttabllfty  oi;  by  injection  of  blood  537 

oontnurtion  of 68S 

no  chancre  in  the  volume  ot  In  contraction 638 

cbjini?««  in  tbt  form  of,  dariiti.'  contraction 68S 

dimtkdi  of  oontractlgii  at,  under  artificial  excita- 
tion   639 

artificial  spasm  of 539 

prolonged  contraction  of  (tetanus) 540 

sound  produced  by  contraction  of. 641 

ftitlgueof. 541 

—  electric  phenomena  in 641 


Muscular  tissue,  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon i48 

blood-vessels  of fiss 

lymphatics  of 688 

chemical  composition  of 688 

Muscular  wave 540 

Musculine 176,  688 

Mushrooms 391 

Musical  sounds  («m  Sound) 828 

Melody 827 

Mustache,  uses  of 890 

Mustard igo 

Mutes 662 

MyeUne 666 

Myelocytes 688 

Myeloplaxes 647 

Myolemma 680 

MyopU 788 

My  osine 688 

Naboth,  ovules  of 666 

Kallfti  pb jiiolo)^^  anatomy  of 888 

coEiitt'CtJotis  of,  wllh  the  skin 886 

growth  of 886 

development  of 8S5 

rirftl  aEflHi;iT:j.rnxu>f.             916 

Nares,  posterior,  development  of 924 

Nasal  duct 818 

Nasal  fossie 754 

action  of,  in  phonatlon. 668 

Nasal  mucus 866 

Nasals '. 662 

Nciray  VI]  vatiatiob  606 

Nogm,  brtio  of       702 

NcJij'e-ot'tiB              676 

varieties  of. 576 

striation  ot  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver.. . . .  678 

connections  ot  with  the  fibres  and  with  each 

other 579 

Nerve-centres,  structure  of 576 

accessory  anatomical  elements  of 688 

coiiOi^tlve  tliwkie  uf ,          688 

bUiod'VcMcti  id.                 688 

lymphatics  of  (perivascular  canals) 688 

Nerve-fibres. 665 

classification  of 666 

mi'dulkted.             6C6 

tobiiUif  mt^mbmie  of 666 

mntuUsfy  subsUnco  ot  or  white  substance  of 

Bdtwuui.                      666 

juds-cyUndLT  of,      667 

flimfik"'.  or  ooD-me^nUated     667 

gi'larinooft,  or  Sims  of  Betnikk 668,  785 

itriatSoJ]  o^  bj  thfi  action  of  nitrate  of  silver 667 

Herv*'(bre»                       697 

UDo-ldi^ntity  at  iw^tb  electricity 6»7 

rajiidlty  of  «iii4ui.'liini  of 607 

Krrv         !• -^     -^   H^ 67 

vaso-motor 67 

of  the  liver 489 

structure  of 666 

— -  accessory  anatomical  elements  of. 668 

pMn^vre  ot 6^9 

blood-vessels  of 669 

of 569 

terminations  ot  in  the  voluntary  muscles 670 

terminations  ot  in  the  involuntary  muscles 671 

terminations  ot  in  glands 672 

sensory,  terminations  of. 572,  675 

terminations  ot  in  the  hair- follicles 576 

reunion  of 6^5 
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Nerves,  motor  and  sensory ^^ 

mot^JTi  ■etjcrii  or  ^^ 

iMfSBif,  •fltkm  of ,      5»2 

peiMsnl  piopertlei  fff  &»* 

IfrltflWUty  of  (•«  lS«nf cinj  IrrlUbillty) 694 

dlpJtppeekrftDCQ  of  the  Bcnftory  proporUe*  of 690 

»ctf oa  of  dettildti'  apoh  («m  EJffctrlcHjJ 599 

I»r.3c<5M  (if  dj-tog  of  <Wl 

gplf  (knic  current  llh>oi  the  exterior  to  the  cut  sur- 

mmta  W8 

.ertiilfli(*(r4!  Cranial  mrvt'S),  60S 

l3nnpatiietie<Ji««9ynijiathctlc)  729 

firso-isi^tor  {me  VMfl-motor  ttwrve*) 789 

doTelopaietit  of.  916 

Ifervous  co&ductloBu  nipWJty  of 507 

Nervous  irritability  distinct  from  muscular  irritability 

59,636 

description  of. 594 

diallncC  IQ  mertiM  aiiil  sensory  nerves 695 

It)fl,ucnc«  of  woonini  upott      695 

—  process  of  dlMppflnnoco  »f,  in  motor  nerves  . . .  696 

momfttttnry  deitructlon  of,  by  icvei t  shock 696 

!i   U-vs'-.ioQ  o^^ijr  » powerful (fulvjuili;  shock  ....  697 

Nervous  system,  iMditvucD  at  apQJi  tbu  lit^ort 63 

influence  of^  upon  absorption 820,  827 

influence  oC  upon  secretion 847 

Influence  of;  upon  lactation 870,  876 

influence  of;  upon  the  secretion  of  sweat 893 

influence  of,  upon  the  secretion  of  urine 405 

orifirin  of  cholesterine  in 451 

influence  of,  upon  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
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470 

influonco  of,  upon  animal  heat 511,  614 

i;cnL>ral  conalcjiiratlonj 668 

division*  of,  664 

pbyHlolo^cal  atiiitoiny  of  Iho  tissue  of 6<i5 

Miatomlcai  divi:(lonA  af 565 

dcTelapment  of  916 

—  riDcUijQs  o^  In  tile  firttiA 919 

If  tsrvoUA  t^uis  cotupoiltioti  of 5S3 

fttty  confttilnoQts  of. 6S4 

Ner\'U9  intercostalis 730 

Neural  caual 900, 918 

head-fold  of. 9t)0 

Neurilemma  of  the  spinal  cord 667 

Neurine 6^ 

Neutral  point 605 

NlDlb  cmoifll  nervo  (aee  Sublingual  nerve) 632 

Kipi>]o,  ftobiMwous  glands  of. 832,  866 

structan?  thf 866 

Kft^ ^1  j.p.>-M  .r*l-'n  of,  in  the  air 140 

exhalation  of;  in  respiration 154 

in  the  blood IfiO 

quantity  of,  necessary  to  nutrition 192 

in  milk 875 

Nltr(>>rc!nized  alimentary  principles 170 

div'istlon  of 243,  267.  277 

Nltrogcnlzed  food,  influence  of,  upon  the  elimination 

of  urea. 42S 

relations  of,  to  animal  heat 612 

Nltrogenlzed  principles,  action  of  the  gastric  Juice 

upon 245 

action  of  the  Intestinal  Juice  upon 2<»7 

action  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  upon 277 

action  of,  in  nutrition 49-^ 

Nitrous  oxide,  efft'sctu  of,  when  respired 141 

NodoR  In  vibrating  strinjrs B30 

Non-nitrogt-nlzt'd  alimentary  principles 1m) 

action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon 24S 
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Non-nitrogenlzed  alimentary  principles,  action  of  the 

intestinal  Juice  upon S67 

relations  of;  to  animal  beat 618 

action  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  upon 874,  275 

KoQ^QitrogrcnL&^d  principles  in  the  bk>od 21 

KdoD  of;  in  nutrition 600 

NoD'»triiib?d  muRHilar  tibrt'i                 627 

NcHK.^  i]w»  of  the-  hairs  in  the  nostrils 890 

dcivttopm^nt  of 928 

Notoeordfl             914 

NutHtion,  rpbitloQiS  of  respiration  to 161 

qOiLi!ktlty  imd  variety  of  AkmI  necessary  to 191 

g«*npnil  eoDBlderatlGi'DS .          4b6 

action  of  iBfjTpanlf  piinci|"lt^3  in 4»s 

prindploK  cohsuiikkI  by  tbt  oni'iiilfm  497 

at' tioii  of  nltrog^etito'd  principles  in 49d 

dcteloinnent  ol  power  and  endurance  by  exercise 

and  diet                             498 

acttol)  of  tioii'tiitr<igenlii»1  principles  in 500 

modmoitioiii  oi;  by  Tartou?^  conditions 50i 

relations  of,  to  animal  heat 518 

O'BebTie,  spliincter  of 297 

i n'l:<|u  1!-^  I- It-  run ■^,  action  of;  in  expiration 181 

itjU'rn  \i%  B-nlim  of,  in  expiration 181 

<£wpbagu«,  lofluc^QCV  of  contraction  of  the  diaphngm 

upon 185 

structure  of. 21S 

glands  of 218 

action  of;  in  deglutition 2i:4 

alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of 284 

effects  of  division  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon. .  66i 

ilevi'ltipmont  of 921 

Oils  (A<'  '■  l^TS!  ISd 

Oken,  bodies  of 927 

Olelne 188,804 

Oleo-phosphoric  acid 6S6 

I  *ltAri\>\'A.  mechanism  of 758 

n  Lii  i  ma  cif,  to  griAtatltiii 75* 

Olfactory  jjungtla^  or  bulb*  756 

Olfactory  commissures  and  nerves,  development  of. .  919 

OlCwrtory  nerves 754 

[ihyiikilof^^al  an«i€iiiiy  of 755 

L-i  -rnl  itropi-Tiiea  of 756 

functions  of 757 

01lvar>'  bodies 724 

Ollve-oll 198 

Omentum 2*9 

i]i  V.  Ukpint'Bt  of 921 

( »riJT.M;ili UKMnk'rlc  vessels 904,  981,  932 

t  >[iii  ttuUmk  iraajfllon 781 

1  »[.[j  thalmoiwope 779,  791 

l^jhiiinv  e^flcirimtlou  of  the  reflex  exclUblllty  of  the 

ft|;i1tittl  ■poTtl  by     6^i 

Optic  commissure 76^ 

Optic  Uln^f,  {Mff  TiilnTf  uli  quadrigemlna) 722 

Optic  ncrvtw,  iihy*iolvn^rif  ^l  anatomy  of 767 

d«^^iifl*BtlHjti  of  722,  76h 

jjrnf^nil  pniptrltpf  of       7^9 

iBcrlii  of  n^llnnilitllnn  of 770 

h  xpati«t]i>ii  of.  In  thu  retina 777 

d<*nlio|iimiMit  of. .  911* 

Optic  thalamL,  physiological  anatomy  of 721 

ftinctlons  of 721 

development  of 917 

Ora  s<rrata  of  the  retina 77<^ 

OrblrulariH  oris,  action  of;  in  mastication 205 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum P12 

Organic  matter,  exhalation  of,  by  the  longa 1M 
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Orfanie  nerTooi  sjBtem  (tee  Bjmpathetic) 729 

OrgtDic  non-nitrogenlzed  priociplM  in  the  blood 21 

Organic  saline  principles  in  the  bk>od 21 

Organic  nitrogenized  principles  in  the  blood 22 

Orgasm,  in  the  male 8tf9 

in  the  female 8»0 

Osmazome 178 

Osmosis 821 

Ossicles  of  the  ear 819,  841 

miKLliiiZilif  ra  of  the  action  of. 841 

Oaslftcattop  of  tby  ckE'k  hin 915 

time  of,  for  various  bones 916 

Osteine 177,  544 

Osteoplasts MS 

Osnteri 864 

action  oi;  in  coitus 890 

Otic  ganglion 781 

Otoconia,  or  otoliths 848,  846 

Ovarian  tubes b60 

Ovaries,  situation  of 868 

ligament  of 858,  850 

ilnioturtof.  859 

eortlatiiid  meduUai^  substance  of 859 

enaOao  tilliekM  4»r      859 

— —  blood' r«jk*ekv  mtvfi^  and  lymphatics  of. 860 

devttopmwiil  of  860 

PMHC«  C»r  ipeniiailaaiildi  to 892 

first  appearance  of 927 

development  of  the  ligament  of. 928 

Overtones 829 

Ovules  of  Naboth 866 

Ovum,  prIoMMtlial 860,869 

Ovum,  situation  of;  in  the  Graafian  follicle 868 

fttructujv  of  ^        869 

EQTiJiiiclhirldiiif 869 

vitelline  mffmbraar  of 870 

mlrnipllo  of  870,  896 

vltellusof 870 

discharge  of,  fVom  the  Graafian  follicle 870 

influence  of  copulation  upon  the  discharge  of 

871,  672 

relations  of  the  discharge  ot  to  menstruation  872, 875 

passage  oC  into  the  Fallopian  tube 872 

passage  of;  into  the  Fallopian  tube  upon  the  op- 
posite side 878 

duration  of  viUlity  of. 892 

coating  of;  with  albumen,  in  the  Fallopian  tube 

892,  899 

union  of  spermatozolds  with ('96 

mcmbnoa  Jsi^Ui  of 9<18 

Oxalate  of  lime 420 

formation  of,  trom  urate  of  ammonia 421 

Oxahiria. 420 

Oxygen,  absorption  of,  by  the  bl^tod-corpuacles 

18,  156,  160 

proportion  ot,  in  the  air 140 

mloiTJuim  irropurtian  of;  in  the  air,  capable  of 

»ttpf*nrrfiif  Jlfft  140 

elfwtj)  of  reaplrtitlon  *>f  pure 141 

coDfumpUanorfMv  R<7sp(falloiiK 141 

relations  ^f  the  coiisiiRiptloii  ot  to  the  exhaUtion 

of  carbonic  add  148,152 

analysis  of  tho  bJiXjd  fur       158 

proportion  of,  in  the  blood 158 

in  milk 875 

relations  of  the  consumption  of;  to  animal  heat. .  514 

Oxyhjpmagloblne 17,  160 

Oysters,  dIgesUbility  of 251 

Otone 140 


Pacini,  corpuscles  of. . 

Pahrtals 

Palate 

muscles  of. 
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action  of;  in  protecting  the  posterior  nares  dur- 

Ing  d(-i:lii?lilon  220 

action  of  the  velum  of;  in  phooation 56$ 

action  of;  in  speech 562 

influence  of  the  Cscial  nerves  upon  the  move- 

ments  of 628 

development  of 924 

Psblo-gloMUB  217 

Palsto-pbiiiyiij[?eui     217,821 

P*lplt4tls»ii  of  tbi-  hi«rt 69,  61 

I^anc^niL,  pli^tiloloffcal  anatomy  of. 268 

extirpation  of 274 

development  of 921 

Pancreatic  fistula 269 

Pancreatic  juice 268 

I  mode  of  secretion  of 271 

general  properties  of 271 

I  reaction  and  specific  gravity  of 272 

'■  composition  of. 272 

I  quantity  of 272 

'  slt^nitlionifi  of,       278 

— —  action  ot  in  digestion 278 

action  ot  upon  fkts 278 

action  ot  upon  starchy  and  saccharine   prin- 
ciples  275 

action  ot  upon  albuminoids 277 

Pancreatine 272 

Panniculus  adiposus 881 

Paraglobullne 29 

Parotid  saliva  (/we  Saliva) 206 

Parovarium 868,928 

Parturition,  separation  of  the  plaoenU  in 911,  942 

cause  of  the  first  contractions  of  the  uterus  in.. .  942 

——arrest  of  hemorrhage  after 948 

after  death 946 

Par  vagnm  nerve  (we  Pneumogastric) 644 

rjillivtlt'iM .  618 

pb^skloglcal  ftniiumy  of 618 

«— *  pri}p4J!rtieA  &Dd  functiODii  of 618 

P^Tf^eut-ppItlieUiun. 850,  868 

Pectine 182 

Pectoralls  ma^r^  action  of  the  inferior  portion  ot  in 

I,   i,;.,.  .,        12S 

Pf^i  tonili*^  iiilpur,  action  ot  in  respiration 128 

Pectose 182 

Penis,  erection  of &S9 

cieir€"lopmeiit  of 930 

1*4'  [q*t-T .  190 

I^M(iMin.  287 

I\'pUc  Kkjuls .         229 

Peptone:.  albfimLii  245 

fibrin 246 

caselne 24C 

Peptones 28,246 

Pt  rlcaniiiil  w^cn'tluD        852 

Pericafdlum.  85 

ilt'T«?to[jtnMi  t  of P84 

Perily mi>h  uf  Ihc  labyrinth 846 

Perimysium 581 

PMn^vre W9 

Peristaltic  movements  of  the  small  intestine 2S5 

influence  of  the  bile  upon 2S8,  286 

Influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon 287 

Peritoneal  cavity,  first  appearance  of 914 

Peritoneal  secretion 852 
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PerivMcalar  canals lOT,  688,  668 

PersplraUon  (see  Sweat) 891 

Petit,  canal  of T83 

Pettenkoft^r'B  chamber. 148 

test  for  bUe. 448 

Peyer,-  patches  of 268,  267 

PharTngeal  glands 209 

Pharyngeal  plexus 788,  768 

Pharynx,  physiological  anatomy  of...  215 

muscles  of 217 

mucous  membrane  of. 217 

action  of  the  muscles  of;  in  deglutition 220 

action  of;  in  phonation 553 

development  of 921 

Phonation  (««e  Voice) 554 

Phonograph 562 

Phosphate  of  lime,  function  of;  in  alimentation 180 

table  of  quantities  of 495 

—  general  lUnction,  origin,  and  discharge  of. 495 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 497 

Phosphate  of  potassa 497 

Phosphate  of  soda 497 

influence  of;  upon  the  capacity  of  the  blood  for 

absorbing  carbonic  acid 160 

Phosphates,  elimination  of;  in  the  urine  (m«  Urine)..  428 
proportion  of;  in  the  blood  of  horblvora  and  car- 
nivore   428 

Phosphorizcd  fats 6S4,  635 

Phrenic  nerve 125 

Phrenic  plexus 783 

Pia  mater  cerebri 667 

first  appearance  of 916 

Pla  mater  testis 880 

Picromel. 444 

Pineal  gland 485 

Pinna  of  the  ear 817 

Pitch  of  musical  sounds 826 

Pltultory  body 435 

Pituitary  membrane 755 

Placenta,  glycogenic  Amctlon  of 469 

first  appearance  of 905,  908 

development  and  structure  of 908 

maternal  portion  of 909 

Injection  o^  ft-om  the  sinuses  of  the  uterus 909 

connection  of  the  maternal  and  foutal  portions 

of 910 

structure  of,  fully  developed 910 

cotyledons,  or  lobes  of 910 

—-  dissepiments  of , 910 

——  blood-vessels  of 911 

curling  arteries  of 911 

vim  of 911 

separation  of.  In  parturition 91 1,  942 

Placental  circulation 933 

Plasma  of  the  blood  («<•«  Blood) 6 

coloring  matter  of. 23  j 

Plasmino 22  i 

dwompositlon  of.  Into  fibrin  and  mctalbumen  In 

coaju'ulation  of  the  blood 29  ' 

Platysma  of  the  uterus 804  i 

Pleural  secretion 852 

Pleuro-perltonoal  cavity .  first  appeai-ance  of 914 

Plica  semilunaris 812  ! 

Pneumate  of  soda  In  the  blood 21 

Pneumic  acid 21 

action  oC  upon  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  bi- 

carhonates  in  the  blood 153,  IGO 

Pneumotrastric  nerves,  Influence  of,  upon  the  action 
of  the  heart 6D,  CO  I 
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Pneomogastrio  nerves,  hanger  after  eectioB  of. .  .174, 664 
influence  of;  apon  the  movements  of  the  amall 

Intestine 1 287 

physiological  anatomy  of 644 

deep  origin  of 644 

ganglia  of 645 

anastomoses  of 645 

distribution  of 616 

difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  of 

the  two  sides,  to  the  abdominal  organs 648 

properties  and  functions  of. 618 

general  properties  of  the  roots  of. 6^ 

properties  and  functions  of  the  aoiicalar  branch 

of. 650 

—  properties  and  functions  of  the  superior  laryngeal 
branch  of. 651 

—  influence  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of; 
upon  the  voice. 651 

influence  of  the  superior  huryngeal  branch  ot, 

upon  deglutition 651 

influence  of  the  superior  kuyngeal  branch  of; 

upon  respiration 6S2 

properties  and  functions  of  the  inferior,  or  reear> 

rent  laryngeal  branch  of. 6S8 

influence  of  the  infinior  laryngeal  branch  of;  upon 

the  movements  of  the  larjmx. 116,  65S 

influence  of  the  inferior  Uuyngeal  tomch  oC  upon 

resphtttion 608 

influence  of  the  inferior  huryngeal  branch  oi;  upon 

deglutition 68S 

effects  of  section  of,  ujion  the  circulation 658 

effects  of  section  of;  upon  the  respiratory  move- 
ments   658, 639 

want  of  action  of  digitalis  upon  the  heart  stter 

section  of 654,  665 

efibcts  of  galvanization  of;  upon  the  circola- 

tion 654,658 

direct  influence  of,  upon  the  heart 651,  658 

condition  of  the  lungs  after  death  following  sec- 
tion of 659 

effects  of  galvanization  of;  upon  respiration 661 

properties   and    functions  of  the  omophag^eal 

branches  of 662 

effects  of  division  of;  upon  the  oraophagus. .  252,  662 

properties    and   ftmctions   of   the   abdominal 

branches  of. 662 

Influence  of,  upon  the  Mver 471,  662 

influence  of,  upon  the  stomach 252,  668 

effects  of  galvanization  of,  upon  the  stomach 668 

effects  of  section  ot  upon  the  movements  of  the 

stomach  and  the  secretion  of  gastric  Julrv 252,  664 

distribution  of;  to  the  intestinal  canal 665 

want  of  action  of  purgatives,  after  section  of 665 

Polar  globule  of  the  vltellus 897 

Pons  Varolii  ond  medulla  oblonijrata,  welcht  of. 690 

Pons  Varolii  (*<•/!  Tuber  annulare) 722 

development  of. 917,  91S 

Portal  system  of  the  kidney 4<iil 

Portal  vi'ln,  distribution  of  (see  Livor> 432 

Influence  of  obliteration  of,  upon  the  secretion 

of  bile 440 

temperature  of  the  blood  in 5 

Portio  dura  of  the  seventh  cranial  nerve  (»ee  Fa/dal 

nerve) 61^ 

Prejniancy,  influence  of,  uijon  lactation 870.  876 

influence  of,  ujwn  menstruation 875 

Influenct!  oi;  upon  the  corpus  luteum 87^ 

Fallopian 892.942 

abdominal 898,9421 
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Fregntney,  Inilaenoe  of;  upon  rabtequent  oflbpring. . .  8M 

—  enlargemeat  of  the  ateruBln ,988 

enlanrement  of  Uie  heart  lo . .  *. 989 

d  oration  of. 989 

mulUple 941 

extra-uterine 942 

Prehenaion  of  solids  and  liquids 197 

Prepuce,  smegma  of 86^ 

Presbyopia 7b9 

Primitive  trace  of  the  embryon 899,  900 

Prisms,  action  o(^  upon  light '. 766 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy 742 

Prostate 888 

ProstaUc  fluid,  uses  of 888 

Protagon 29,684,585 

Protoplasm 002 

Proximate  principles 20 

Ptosis  (see  BlepharoptosU) 611,  812 

Ptyaline 211 

action  of;  upon  starch 214 

Puberty,  influence  of;  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

acid  m  the  female 148 

period  of 874,  945 

Pulmonary  artery,  pressure  of  blood  in 109 

—  development  of 982,  988 

Pulmonary  circulation 109 

Pulmonary  mucus 856 

Pulmonic  semilunar  valves 8Ss  48 

safety-valve  Ainction  of. 48, 109 

Pulp-cavity  of  the  teeth 199 

Pulse,  fhiqnency  of;  at  different  ages 52 

in  the  sexes 52 

influence  of  digestion  upon  the  frequency  of. . . .    52 

influence  of  muscular  exertion  upon  the  tn- 

quency  of. 52,  68 

comparative  frequency  of,  in  sitting  and  standing    52 

influence  of  temperature  upon  the  (k«quency  of.    68 

influence  of  sleep  upon  the  fluency  of 68 

production  of,  and  locomotion  of  the  arteries. ...    70 

investigation  oi;  by  the  finger 71 

gradual  delay  ot  receding  flnom  the  heart 71 

pathological  varieties  of 71,  74 

—•  form  of. 71 

movements  oi;  in  the  foot  when  the  legs  are 

crossed 71 

traces  of 72,  78 

influence  of  temperature  upon  the  form  ot.. .  73,  74 

dicrotismof. 73,74 

in  the  veins 99,106 

reUtion  of  the  Ik^uency  oC  to  the  respiratory  acts  182 

influence  of  menstruation  upon 876 

Punctum  caecum  of  the  retina 792 

Pupil 774,919 

Pupillary  membrane 775,  919 

Purgatives,  want  of  action  of,  after  section  of  the 

pneomogastrics 66 

Purkinje,  vesicle  of. 870 

Pus-corpuscles 13 

Pntrcfiiction  of  the  body  after  death 947 

Pyloric  muscle 227 

Quickening , 911 

Quince-seeds 1S2 

Rape-seed  oil 1S8 

Receptaculum  chyli 802,807 

Rectum,  muscuUir  coat  of 290 

physiological  anatomy  of 291 

development  of. 920 
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Recurrent  laryngeal  nerres  {ue  Pnenmogastric) 658 

Recurrent  sensibility 690 

Reflex  action  in  req>lration,  questkm  of 167 

Reflex  action,  time  occupied  by 609 

deflnition  of...  668 

of  the  spinal  cord 684 

conditions  necessary  to  the  manifestations  of. . .  686 

exaggeration  of;  by  poisoning  with  opium  or 

strychnine 686 

abolition  oi;  by  ansesthetics 687 

examples  of. 687 

operating  through  the  sympathetic  system 740 

in  the  foetus 919 

Refraction  («e«  LIghtandEye) 787,798 

Rell,  Island  of. (593,  705 

Reissnor,  membrane  of. 844 

Remak,  fibres  of. 568,  785 

Renal  veins,  color  of  the  blood  in 5 

non-coagulation  of  the  blood  of. 80 

Reproduction  {eee  Generation) 852 

Reserve  air. 186 

Residual  air 186 

Resonators  of  Uelmholtz 881 

Respiration,  relations  of  the  blood-corpuscles  to 18 

influence  of;  upon  the  action  of  the  heart. ...  54, 110 

voluntary  arrt«t  of;  with  arrest  of  the  action  of 

the  heart 65 

Influence  oi;  upon  the  arterial  pressure 78 

relations  of;  to  the  capillary  drcuUition 89 

relations  ot  to  the  venous  circulation 105 

general  considerations  and  deflnition  of 114 

function  of  the  blood  in 115 

essential  conditions  in 115 

physiological  anatomy  of  the  organs  ot 116 

movements  ot 121 

ribs,  arrangement  ot 122 

table  of  muscles  ot  used  in  inspiration. 128 

auxiliary  musdes  ot  used  in  inspiration 127 

table  of  muscles  ot  used  in  expiration 130 

action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in 181 

types  of 131 

difTerenoes  in  types  ot  in  the  sexes  and  at  differ* 

ent  ages 182 

'~—  fkvquency  of  the  movements  of 182 

relations  of  the  fk«quency  of  the  movements  of;  to 

the  pulse 182 

influence  of  age  upon  the  frequency  of  the  move- 
ments of 182 

relations  of  inspiration  and  expiration  to  each 

other 183 

arrest  ot  in  straining,  etc 188 

-—  stcthoscopic  sounds  ot 188 

extreme  breathing  capacity 187 

relations  in  the  volume  of  the  expired  to  the 

inspired  air 188 

diffusion  of  gases  in 189 

of  pure  oxygen 141 

consumption  of  oxygen 141 

variations  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen  with 

muscular  activity,  external  temperature,  and  diges* 

tion 142 

variations  In  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  sleeping 

and  waking 148 

variations  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen  with 

age 14B 

variations  in  the  consumption  of  oxygen  in  lean 

and  fkt  animals 148 

relations  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  to  the 

production  of  carbonic  acid 148, 152 
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Bosplratlon,  effects  upon  the  oonsnmptloii  of  oxygen 

of  increasing  Its  proportion  in  the  air 143 

effects  upon  the  oonsamption  of  oxygen  of  con- 

fining  an  animal  in  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen   148 

quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  per  hour  in 144 

clianges  in  the  air  in  passing  through  the  lungs  144 

elevation  in  temperature  in  the  air  in  passing 

through  the  lungs 144 

exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  in 144 

Tariations  in  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  with 

the  frequency  and  extent  of  the  acts  of. 145 

quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  per  hour  In. . .  146 

influence  of  sleep  upon  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  in 146,  IfiO 

influence  of  age  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

acid  in 147 

influence  of  sex  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

acid  in 14T 

influence  of  digestion  upon  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  in 148 

influence  of  inanition  upon  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  in 148 

influence  of  diet  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

acid  In 148 

influence  of  alcoholic  boTerages,  tea,  and  coffee 

upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  in 149 

influence  of  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  upon  the  ex- 
halation of  carbonic  add  in 149 

influence  of  mental  depression  upon  the  exhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in 150 

influence  of  exercise  upon  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  in 150 

influence  of  moisture  and  temperature  upon  the 

exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  in 151 

influence  of  season  upon  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  in 151 

relations  between  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled. . .  152 

sources  of  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in 153 

exhalation  of  watery  vapor  in 158 

exhalation  of  ammonia,  organic  matter,  etc.,  in. .  154 

exhalation  of  nitrogen  in 154 

chonges  in  the  blood  in 155 

mechanism  of  the  interchange  of  gases  between 

the  blood  and  the  air  in 161 

relations  of,  to  nutrition 161 

essential  processes  of 16'2 

combustlon-theor}'  of. lf>8 

cutaneous 168 

in  a  confined  space  170 

relations  of,  to  deglutition 220 

connection  of  the  medulla  oblongata  with 726 

influence  of,  upon  the  circulation  of  lymph 840 

relations  of,  to  animal  heat 518 

influence  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branches  of 

the  pneumogastrics  upon 652 

— —  influence  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of 

the  pneumogastrics  upon 653 

effects  of  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon  658, 659 

effects  of  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastrics 

upon 661 

movements  of  the  brain  with 66S 

UcBplratory  efforts  before  birth.  167,  HI 9 

Itcsiilmtory  excitants 149 

Respiratory  movements,  character  of,  and  cause  of 

these  movements 166, 167,  660,  727 

Respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis. 668 

Respiratory  non-exciters 149 


Respiratory  sense 164,660,  727 

Restiform  bodies 725 

Resultant  tones .* 881 

Rete  testis 881 

Retina 775 

ora  serrata  of 776 

macula  lutea  and  fovea  centralis  of 776,  779, 791 

layers  of 778 

—  layers  of  rods  and  cones  of 778,  791 

—  external  granule  layer  of 77T 

'—  Inter-granule  layer  of  (cone-fibre  plexus)  of. ... .  77T 

internal  granule  layer  of. 77T 

granular  (molecular)  layer  of. 777 

layer  of  ganglion-cells  of 777 

expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  In 777 

limitary  membrane  of. 77T 

connective  tissue  of. 778 

connection  between  tbe  rods  and  cones  and  ttie 

ganglion-cells  of 773 

blood-vessels  of 778,  779 

sensibility  of  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  o£ . . . .  791 

shadows  of  the  vessels  of 791 

relative  sensibility  of  different  parts  of. 792 

corresponding  points  in 6o2,  808,  910 

Retinal  red,  or  retinal  purple 798 

Retractors  of  the  anus 290 

Retrahens  aurem 819 

Right-handedness  (»ee  Doxtral  preeminence) 944 

Rigor  mortis  (see  Cadaveric  rigidity) 946 

Rima  glotUdis 116 

Rods  of  the  retina 778, 791 

Rolling  movements  following  injury  of  certain  parts 

of  the  enoephalon,  etc 729 

RosenmOller,  organ  of 868,  929 

Rulofl;  brain  of 708 

Rumination 255 

Russian  baths 521 

Rut,  identity  oC  with  menstruation 871,  875 

Ruysch,  tunic  of. 772 

Saccule  of  the  internal  ear 848 

distribution  of  the  nerves  in 846 

Sacro-lumballs,  action  of;  in  exph^tion IHl 

Sacrum,  consolidation  of 914 

Sago 191 

Saliva 2ft5 

Saliva,  parotid 2i^ 

secretion  of 206 

action  of,  upon  starch 2«)8 

relations  of  the  flow  of,  to  mastication 207,  214 

altemaUon  in  the  secretion  ot,  upon  the  two 

sides 207 

Saliva,  submaxlUary 208 

Influence  of  sapid  substances  upon  the  secre- 
tion of 209 

Saliva,  sublingual 209 

influence  of  s.tpld  substances  upon  the  secretion 

of 209 

Saliva,  fluids  from  the  smaller  glands  of  the  mouth, 

tongue,  and  pharynx. 2^9 

Saliva,  mixed 210 

influence  of  matters  introduced  into  the  stooiach 

through  a  gastric  fistula  upon  the  secretion  of 210 

influence  of  the  sight,  odor,  or  thought  of  food 

upon  the  secretion  of 210 

quantity  of •. 210 

reaction  of 210 

quantity  oA  secreted  during  the  intervals  of  mas- 
tication   210 
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BaHva,  mixed,  general  propertleB  and  oompoeitton  of  210 

specific  gravity  of. 210 

sulpho-cyanide  In 211 

table  of  the  composition  of 211 

organic  principle  of. 211 

functions  of 212 

action  of;  upon  st irch 212 

Inflaence  o^  upon  deglutition 214 

mechanical  ftiDctions  of. 214 

Sail  Yury  fistula 206 

Salivary  glands 205 

Saponification 1S4 

8«rcode 522 

Barcolactates 418 

Sarcolemma 580 

Savors 759 

Scala  tympani  of  the  cochlea Mi 

Scala  veatlbull  of  the  cochlea 844 

giciiliMiu  fuuB^ks,  ftinibLQ  of;  In  respiration 125 

8earf'ikin(iwSkinl 881, 

SoarpA,  humor  «f        846 

Bdilflimii^  oaiia]  of     775 

Solmeflderiaa  mnw/ta  membrane 755 

SehwttDiu  fthcatb  of    666 

while  snbttooee  of 566 

Sclttfot^c  **>at  of  the  «yt 770 

devukipm^nt  of 919 

@4^«tiinj,               880 

d^TtlopmpiJt  of 980 

Scurvy                      198 

BudjMJb^  loflucBCafi  of,  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

add 151 

influence  of;  upon  the  diet 172, 198 

influence  ot,  upon  the  urine 427 

is^.U.i..-ij^ijLiii.l-i 858 

Urst  ai^ifiCKnuKM!  of 916 

&«h«C{Ki»i  matter.      858, 861 

<rf  thft  nipple      862 

B«efTli*4  iuWt,  talMilar  view  of 850 

8«crpting  organs,  jteno^nU  ttmctur»  of. 84S 

Secretion,  general  considerations 841 

mechanism  of 842 

cUssification  of  the  producU  of 842 

di---^'--;,..;             ■          -  -^    842 

iDi^bwiiAtEi  ij^  Ji,-*  i]t!itUii,'nt(«htHil  from  excretion..  848 

nfi\fm  f^  frla&rliihr  epithelium  in 848 

'-■'•   1 1 li  t ieiK'v  of,  a  a  disttneuished  iW>m  excretion  844 

influence  of  the  composition  and  pressure  of  the 

blood  upon 846 

influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon 847,  788 

centres  presiding  over 847 

influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  upon 788 

Segmentation  of  the  viteDusi 896 

Semen 8S8 

quantity  of 884 

^i.^idlchMnhctetmtt  884 

cbprntcal  (Fofaitltut[r>n  of 884 

]nii{-nijis  s«i!rcitloDi  mlKi'il  with 884 

iQ  ftf|vaii<*Kl  4^13 886 

«;)ibcii]Atlnn  of        889 

penctr*tl0D  ot  loto  thf  uterus 891 

pwwife  ot  throQjfh  the  FaUopUiiT  tubes 892 

Utth*  ■■'*^-m  ^^^^.l  Kv  p'lm-'fi  nf,  to  thc  ovaHes 892 

Semicircular  canals,  bony 822 

Semlrircuhtr  canals,  membranous 848 

ampulhe  of 848 

distribution  of  the  nerves  In 846 

septum  transversum  of. 846 

ftanctSonsof 849 
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Semicircular  canals,  influence  of,  upon  equilibration . .  849 

dmn^  of  iMi^nk^K'Ji disease) 718,  849 

deTclofiinoDt  *f     919 

^PtuUittint'  gunglls 788 

!*t*uiilaiifir  valvei,  pnlmook 88,  48 

pulmonic,  safety-valve  fhnctlon  of 48, 109 

aortic 89,48 

Semka^l  vesicles      882 

sk'ininiff  rotift  tubes 880,  885 

Semivowels 568 

Sensation  in  amputated  members,  etc 698 

S^PBffOfl'  D(^vt»s,  icUot)  of 692 

dUiAppcttruic«  of  the  physiological  properties  of  596 

effectft  of  AUvalhf  tl'  ^  upon 596 

.'^t'ptam  ludJmi*,  development  of. 918 

Serine 28 

SeroUne 295 

Serotlna,  cells  of 911 

Serous  cavities,  absorption  finom 817 

Serous  fluids 851 

Serous  membranes 850 

^^FTa(q4  inftkniufl,  action  of;  in  respiration 12S 

^tmsuis  i:hi«Ucii9  pufifrior,  actJon  of.  In  respiration...  127 

!i^«?niinof  theblwjd  (^^nkwd)  24 

!?^<?f*nth  cranklDt  rve.  pcrrtki  dun  of  [irii  FacUt  nerve)  618 

pcirtb  mo11L4  of  (*«  Audltofy  a^^nrcs) 815 

Sex,lnflufD(!«>«r.  tipoD  thv  ]>iil!>c.  52 

influence  of;  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

acid 147,150 

li;iAu4>DC$  of,  HjmTi  thi»  urine 426 

determination  of,  in  the  foetus (>98 

S4.3cuiii  iQtereour*^  (»m  Coitus) 887 

8h4'llA  of  co&M.      190 

Sljffhliig  184,  167 

Sinus  termlDflll*  c^f  thi<  area  vasculosa 981 

Sinuftcs  Iff  YaljiDJvft .     89,  64 

Sixth  craulftl  attm  i*t^  Motor  ocnli  extemos) 614 

Sk^k-toD,  ottlHcAt^oD  ot  915 

SklR.  r(i'*plrstloi\  by 168 

T  I    I]  I  imiHfitntfBblr-  coating  applied  to  168,  891 

distribution  of  lymphatics  in 805 

absorptioD  by 814 

880 

extent  and  thickness  of. 880 

layers  of. 881 

—  kyer  of  corium 881 

reticulated  layer  of 8S1 

papillary  layer  of. 8bl 

epidermis 8«i 

rete  mucosum,  or  Malpighlan  layer  of 882 

of  the  negro 882 

h«»my  layer  of. 882 

general  uses  of 891 

anioont  urvihAytUon  fW>m 898 

dcv«lopD«it  Of         916 

artiofi  ol^  In  ttM  t^tiAltsotli>ii  of  the  animal  heat. .  521 

Skull,  d^rt'lopmcnt  nf .     915 

Sleep,  InfliMfnw  of  upoo  the  pulse 58 

influence  ot  upon  the  consumption  of  oxygen. . .  148 

influence  oi;  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  146 

influence  of,  upon  digestion 251 

phenomena  of. 748 

condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in —  746 

produced  by  pressure  on  the  carotids 747 

tlK  ijrii  -^  jf,  747.  749 

conditions  of  various  functions  in 749 

Smetrma  of  the  prepuce  and  of  the  labia  minora S*V2 

8mell(*?e  OlfacUon) 758 

Sneexing 184 
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Snoring 188 

Sobbing TA  185 

Solar  plex  us T88 

SoUtaiy  gUmda  of  the  intestine. 864,267,  2tfl 

Sdmmering,  yellow  spot  of. T76 

Soprano 65^ 

Sound,  physics  of 828 

—  laws  of  vibrations  of. 8544 

propagation  of. 825 

r«flectionof. 825 

reftttctlon  of 825 

shadows  of 8i5 

rapidity  of  transmission  of. 825 

noisy  and  musical 826 

pitch  of. 826 

—  range  of;  in  music 826 

musical  scale  of 827 

— -quality of. 828 

— ^  harmonics,  or  overtones 829 

resultant  tones 881 

summation  tones 882 

— —  harmony 882 

chords 882 

discords 688 

beats 688 

tones  by  influence  (consonance) 884,  887 

Sounds  of  the  heart 48 

Soups,  digestibility  of. 251 

Spasna,  artificial 589 

Speech,  mechanism  of 560 

action  of  the  mouth,  teeth,  lips,  tongue,  and  pal- 
ate In 562 

modifications  of,  in  cases  of  cleft  palate  or  hare- 
lip   562 

Spermatic  cells 886 

Spermatic  cord 880 

Spermatino 884 

Spermatozoids 884 

discovery  of 8b4 

movements  of. 835 

lutermedlate  segment  of 885 

action  of  water,  reagents,  cold,  heat,  etc,  upos. .  685 

development  of 885 

in  advanced  age 886 

duration  of  the  vitality  of;  in  the  female  genera- 
tive passages 803 

penetration  of,  through  the  vitelline  membrane..  806 

Sphono-palatine  ganglion 731 

Spherical  aberration 789 

Spb  ygmograph 72 

Sphincter  of  the  bladder 40S 

Sphincters  of  the  anus 296-293 

Spices 190 

Spina  bifida 915 

Splual  accessory  nerve 627 

— —  phy8iolt)glcal  anatomy  of.  627 

small,  internal,  or  communicating  branch  of,  to 

the  pneumogastric 628 

properties  and  functions  of. 628 

fimctlons  of  the  Internal  branch  of 629 

extirpation  of;  in  living  animals 629 

InilucDce  of,  upon  phonation 629 

influence  oi;  upon  degltttition. 6.'U 

influence  ot,  upon  the  heart 681,  605,  658 

functions  of  the  external,  or  muscular  branch 

of,  going  to  the  stomo-cleido  mastoid  and  trapezius 

muscles &i\ 

Spinal  column,  development  of.  915 

twisting  of,  in  the  embrj'on 915 
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Spinal  colamn,  temporaiy  caudal  appendage  of 915 

Spinal  cord,  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  heart  by  sud- 
den destmctlon  of 00 

lymphatics  of 8U6 

regeneration  of. 586 

neurilenmia  of 667 

physiological  anatomy  oil 668 

fllum  terminale  of. 66V 

proportion  of  white  to  gray  substanoe  In  diflBBr- 

ent  portions  of. 660 

direction  of  the  fibres  in 671 

connections  ol^  wiUi  the  roots  of  the  nerves 672 

general  properties  of 678 

excitable  and  sensible  portions  of. 674 

transmission  of  motor  stimulus  in 676 

direction  of  motor  conductors  in. 676 

decussation  of  the  motor  conductors  of 676 

transmission  of  sensory  Impressions  in 677 

the  posterior  white  columns  of;  do  not  serve  as 

oonductors  of  sensory  impressions 673 

conduction  of  sensory  impressions  by  the  gray 

substance  of 678 

function  of;  in  connection  with  muscular  coordi- 
nation   679,  711 

decussation  of  the  sensory  conductors  o£ 6S0 

hypenesthesia  due  to  Ii^ury  of  portions  ot 6S0 

summary  of  the  action  of;  as  a  conductor 6b2 

action  of;  as  a  nerve-centre 668 

reflex  action  of  («««  Reflex  action) 684 

dispersion,  or  dillUsIon  of  impressions  in 685 

development  of. 917 

Spinal  nerves,  distinction  between  motor  and  s^soiy 

roots  of 5^7 

propertlesof  the  posterior  roots  of 5»;9 

properties  of  the  anterior  roots  of S90 

distribuUon  of 606 

connections  of;  with  the  spinal  cord 672 

Splanchnic  nerves 788 

Spleen,  relations  of;  to  the  blood -corpuscles 18 

proportion  of  leucoc>'tes  in  the  blood  of  the  veins 

of. 15 

physiological  anatomy  of 478 

fibrous  structure  of  (trabecule) 474 

Malpighian  bodies  of 474 

spleen-pulp 475 

biood-corpuscle-containing  cells  of. 475 

blood-vessels  and  nervea  of 475 

contractility  of 476 

chemical  constitution  of 476 

fimctlons  of. 477 

changes  In  tlie  constitution  of  the  blood  by 477 

variations  in  the  volume  of. 477 

extirpation  of. 478 

influence  of  extirpation  of;  upwn  the  appetite  and 

disposition 4TS 

development  of 921 

Splenic  plexus 783 

Spores f^jS 

Spurzhelm,  brain  of 7M 

Stapedius  muscle 821 

Stapes 819 

Starch isi 

iodine-test  for. 181 

proportion  of,  In  diflferent  vegetables. IkI 

action  of  the  parotid  saliva  upon 106 

general  action  of  the  saliva  upon 212 

action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon,  by  hydration. . .  2+'^ 

action  of  the  Intestinal  Juice  upon 267 

action  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  upon 275 
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SUnratloii  («m  iDaniUon) 148,170 

Btearieadd 188 

6tearine 188,  504 

Bteno,  dact  of W6 

Steroorioe. 294 

fansratLDti  ot,  Cmm  chotedterine 290 

lit  th&  aL-oea 406 

St#reo(H.tip9  800 

i#lerDO'jiukBt4»idoua,  su-Uoti  of;  ia  respiration 127 

St  Martiii,  cum  of        282 

8totEuiclL,  phyalfl'logltal  anatomy  of 226 

HApuclty  ot 226 

frtdjtODi'Jil  coat  of. 226 

ifio-'-'»]<ir  *-  i^it  *»f 226 

blood-Tesaels  of 228 

muooiu  coat  of. 228 

pits  of 228 

glandular  apparatus  of. 229 

gastrio,  or  peptic  glands 229 

mucous  glands  of. 229 

closed  foUlcles  of 229 

secretion  of  (ms  Gastric  Juice) 280 

changes   in    the   appearance   of    the    mucous 

mMnbrane   of;    during   the   secretion   of   gastric 

Jaice 284 

secretion  in  different  parts  of. 280 

infkisions  of  ibi^  nitioous  mumhcuHii  of 280 

—  duration  of  M^^i-stUm  Id.  249 

digestibilitj  of  didt-niDt  alitneiitj  in 249 

influence  of  the  pDn-ijidogajtiicB  upon 2(^2,  668 

influence  of  the  numiot  s.vst4SD]  upoci 202 

movements  of. 208 

division  of;  into  two  compartments,  by  contrao- 

Uont  of  «lrt<nlar  ilibriji  ^huirnjr  digestion 204 

regurgitation  of  fbod  finom 200 

gases  of 298 

absorption  by 801 

development  of 920 

StocDalA  Id  iht  waJLs  of  the  capillaries 82 

8lz>]iliniiii^  Axtertial 611 

lftt*fnaL  610 

§trtat«d  Dnucukr  Sbre  9 029 

BtTjduiloA,  eueirvnitMTi  of  the  reflex  excitability  of 

thv  spiiial  oQf^  by 686 

6ty  Inrd  llgAmiMit,  dcv«liopiiiDt)|:  of. 922 

Subar«olM  inusfl« 866 

SnbcUvian  arteries,  development  of 988 

Subclavian  ^  rliiA,  di^vi;bpm<>nt  of 984 

Sublingual  Mf¥«#,  tltoots  of  sectJot]  oC  upon  deglu- 
tition....   219 

efliKCi  Of  Mfltfan  «C  n|mn  mastication 2fV4 

pliyilpiwlcal  fljiiitfliiiy  of,        6JJ2 

pra|i«rtl«*  aad  fmhetLunt  nf.     683 

infltt«t)C(»  of,  np&n  the  tongue  and  upon  degluti* 

tion  684 

Siilr.liTiiTnril  .(fillvTi  iji-i.  ^I'lfclva'i    208 

Submaxillary  ganglion 781 

Submaxillary  glands,  variations  in  the  color  of  the 
bloodin...  ^844,847 

toioeniM  oft&e  eiiordjitTmp«zit  upon 628 

^BbrnKELUiiry  lalirs  i»r'  Saliva) 20S 

Suctliit^.  mecluDiira  of 197 

aetioc  nf  thu  tocujTni^  Sn 204 

^ttriortc  arid  and  lud^wilt^f 890 

SudiiHparcHii  glandi  (Me  Sweat) 891 

ilfiit  ipp4uaD?«  of. 916 

tDAbollaiu  sensti  of 166 

Sn^ar  In  tlu  hknd      22 

Sugar,  characters  of 180 
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Sugar,  aedon  of  the  gastric  juice  upon 248 

not  acted  upon  by  the  intestinal  Juice 207 

action  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  upon 276 

absorption  of;  by  the  lacteals 818 

presence  of;  in  the  lymph 882 

presence  of;  in  the  chyle 887 

of  milk 870 

production  of,  by  the  liver  (sm  Liver) 408 

process  ftw  the  determination  of. 460 

Trommer's  test  fbr 461 

Fehling*s  test  for 461 

character  of;  produced  by  the  liver 466 

uttliiity  wltii  which  the  different  varieties  of, 

{oime-«ug«r,  mlllc-iiupir,  glucose,  and  liver-sugar) 

are  destroy ed  in  the  system 467 

d«#tkiatiun  oi;  in  the  economy 471 

r^latirtna  of,  tci  nutrition 000 

Sulphate  of  time 497 

Sulphate  of  potassa 497 

Sulphate  of  soda 497 

s'^ii]jptiiii«>7i,  cUjiihtiiELMic  iif,  in  the  urine 428 

Sulpho-cynnliJf  In  the  saliva 207,  208, 211,  212 

SuipliO'cyanldi?  of  potassium,  action  of;  upon  mus- 

*>ubr  irritftbtllty 09 

SulphiLn«tt«d  hydrogen,  exhalation  of;  by  the  lungs, 

when  ti^J^^t'i]  lulo  the  venous  system 104 

SttmnoAtfon  tones  882 

&upvrfHeim4atloii  . . .  ^ 894 

SnpcrtEtatkn 894 

Superior  kiyngcat  fi«rvei  (»es  Pneumogastric) 651 

BuprareiziaL  cafisiiltt,  d<>??lopif3f'Dt  of. 9S8 

weight  of;  compared  with  the  kidneys,  in  the 

fcBtus  and  adult 928 

structureof 479,  480 

J,.  ,i..,u  r'-.,r„,.,-  of 481 

ftmctions  of. 481 

extirpation  of 45« 

6a»pcaMOty  Ugametit  of  the  crystalline  kns 779 

Sweat 891 

Sweat-gUnda 891 

number  of;  in  dilTercnt  parts  of  the  surfkce . . .  892 

^  -^ .  .  the  secretion  of 893 

influence  of  the  nervous  sjrstem  upon  the  secre- 
tion of. 898 

quantity  of 898 

influence  of  exercise  upon 894 

influence  of  temperature  upon 8l>4 

properties  and  composition  of 81»4 

urea  in 894 

peculiarities  of,  in  certain  parts 890 

iKjihr  i>t  ill  wrtrvin  yans  890 

~—'  c4]uaiLUiitlqh  of  ftfikiial  liejt  by 021 

l^)tntmtbftfe  ticm^Sv  fiitlliicDx'i'  of;  upon  the  color  of 

the  bloi  d  in  the  veins C 

action  of,  I] p  i!j  i\jf  hf^firt  09,  60 

influence  of,  iT|mn  t]u' ri  Hi  He  *  69 

influence  ot  upon  the  movements  of  the  small 

intestine 2^ 

influence  of;  upon  animal  heat 014,  787 

Syntpatb^tic  ey»tf tn 729 

ii^Q^rAl  vtiU3i?(?mc33t  of 780 

dhtrtVrtitloii  itt  780 

03*00^  jTUJij^^lli  of     781 

WTvlotl  fsnirHa  i>f 781 

tboTftdc  (r*n*rHji  of.  788 

abdomliui}  ajiil  pelvic  ganglia  of 788 

parts  Uj  vhii^b  thn  terminal  nerves  of,  are  con- 

atsfted  ^th  gartpJIoiil''  cells 780 

structure  of  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of 730 
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Sympathetic  system,  general  properties  of 786 

comioctlon  oA  with  the  oerebro-splnal  system..  786 

ftmctionsof 787 

influence  of  division  of  nerves  ot^  upon  animal 

heat TOT 

influence  oi;  uponthe  circulation 783 

influence  of^  upon  secretion 783 

—  influence  of^  upon  the  urine 788 

influence  o^  upon  the  intestines 789 

reflex  phenomena  in 740 

influence  of;  upon  the  iris 741,797 

Sympezions ®84 

Syncope ** 

Synovial  burs® ^^ 

Synovial  fluid 852 

composition  of 858 

variations  of,  with  use  of  the  joints 858 

Synovial  fringes 851, 858 

Synovial  membranes 851 

absotptlijn  by 817 

Hynuvkl  sbyatlm 851 

8y  novine 852 

Tactile  corpuscles 574 

Ta<hfoo 179 

Tapioca 181 

Titate  (We  GujtaUon).  759 

action  of  tli(?  ifloiiiio-phiirytijruiil  nerve  in 764 

Influence  of  the  chflnla  tyinpaiil  upon 622 

Taste-buds,  or  tifiti;  beakor* 765 

Taste-celto 766 

Taste-pores 766 

T    '  !  .  .       759 

Taurine 280, 421 

Taurochoiic  acid  and  Uurocholate  of  soda 280,  444 

Tea 189 

Influence   of,   upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

add 149 

influence  of,  upon  the  elimination  of  urea 428 

Tears 814 

Teeth,  physiological  anatomy  of 198 

enamel  of 199 

dentine  of 199 

cement  of. 199 

pulp-cavity  of 199 

—  varieties  of 200 

function  of  the  sensibility  of;  to  hard  substances, 

in  mastication 205 

action  of.  In  speech 562 

Teeth,  temporarj',  development  of. 924 

primitive  band  for  the  development  of. 924 

epithelial  band  for  the  development  of 924 

enamel-organ  of. 925 

bulb  of 925  I 

follicle  >f .y,...  925 

dentine,  or  Ivory  of 925 

cement  of 925 

opder  of  eruptlDn  of 926 

Toeth,  peramni'iit,  deTelopment  of. 926 

oniLT  of  *fnipEJtjQ  of  927 

T(?iinpirjutjyiitf  lb  mu^l^Jil  instruments 828 

Ti!jj|ii'r.iturfl  of  \\\^  blood 5 

Temperature,  Influence  of,  upon  the  pulse 58,  78,  74 

Influonco  of,  upon  the  size  of  the  arteries 70 

Influence  of,  upon  the  capillary  circulation 91 

Influence  o^   upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

acid 151 

appreciation  of TM 

Temporo-maxlllary  articulation 202 
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Tendons,  sheaths  of 851 

— —  connection  of;  with  the  muscles 088 

Tenesmus 297 

Tenor-voice 556 

Tcnaorpalatl 217,621 

Tensor  tympanl 8201,687 

Tentorium 667,706 

Tesselated  epithelium 800,858 

Testicles 8T9 

tunica  vaginalis  of. 830, 926 

tunica  albuginea  of 8y0 

corpus  Uighmorianum  oi;  or  mediastinum  tes- 
tis   880 

--— lubuiesof  beo 

timlca  vuflctikHui  {](^  or  pia  mater  testia 880 

seoildiJl'^mufi  tulx^c^of 680 

— —  TB«a  recta  of.  881 

rvteof  881 

ra(uit'^L>n!ntiii  of    881 

vtis  Jibtimuiii  ijf  tMk'r 881 

arst  fii'ttoaraacis  of i>27 

descent  of 928 

gubemaculum  of. 923 

Tt;tA]ilc  t?<JDtnicUL)u MO 

Tetanus 6b7 

Thelne 189 

Theobromine 190 

Tlitrd  ccuaUU  nur^t^  (««e  Motor  ocull  commoDis) 60J 

Thirst 174 

effects  of  hemorrhage  upon 174 

seat  of  sense  of 175 

relief  o^  by  absorption  of  water  by  the  skin. ...  816 

Tljijinvui  JuLl         802,806,807 

flutululiittK     828,885 

Thoriut,  furtii  of 121 

action  of  the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of;  in  expira- 
tion   199 

Thn&nine 814 

Th;rtnu«  gliuid  4W 

Thyroid  pliuid.  4^3 

structure  of 4>i8 

f\inctlons  of. 4"* 

enlargement  of,  during  menstruation 4'4 

Thyro-arytenold  muscles 658,  657 

Tidal  air 1«6 

TWllatlon 758 

Tobacco,  Influence  of;  upon  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 

acid 149 

Tones  («g«  Sound) S26 

TonijTi^  JKTtlim  of,  in  mastication 2<U 

action  of  thp  nuisrlcfl  of.      2'4 

action  of.  in  sucking 204 

action  of;  In  deglutition 204,  219 

'—  mechanism  of  the  protrusion  of 204 

action  of;  in  phonation 6&^ 

action  of;  In  speech 6fi2 

Influence  of  the  fliclal  nerve  upon 624 

influence  of  the  sublingual  nerve  upon 6fi4 

papllte  of 766.  7«6 

development  of J*2f5 

Tonicity  of  muscles 684 

Tonsils 209,216 

Touch,  sense  of 7.^1 

variations  In  the  sense  ot  in  different  parts 7M 

extraordinary  development  of  the  sense  of 751 

table  of  variations  in  the  sense  oi;  in  different 

part.s 758 

Townshcnd,  Colont^l,  voluntary  arrest  of  rcsplratkm 
and  the  action  of  the  heart  by 65 
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Trtchea. 118,119 

—  action  of;  in  phonation 661 

—-  development  of. 922 

TrAcbMlii  miiKlo     119 

Trvtuf  »|iLralls  funniiiiiilcDtiJi^ B47 

TnMTUJ  of  t2io  ««-     BIT 

TmlnlnfT ^^ 

Transfluion  of  blood i 

TnuiiudAtia  Eui  84S 

TnDiterii&lK  Ktiou  of^  in  expiration 181 

t^ApeduAf  Actliiti  of  the  saperior  portion  ot,  in  reapi- 

»doa.  128 

Tk-litngiiliKrisAtcrtiL,  action  of;  in  expiration 180 

Triciiftpld  valve 88,47 

fafcty-taJvf  function  of. 4T,  109 

Trifacial,  or  trigeminal  nerve  (aea  Fifth  cranial  nerve, 

large  root  of) 684 

Trigone 403 

Triphthongs 661 

Triplets 941 

'i  lurviK  I iriMi  Patheticus) 618 

Trommer*s  test  for  sugar 461 

Trophic  centres  and  nerves 741 

Truffles 191 

Tuber  annubu^,  physiological  cnatomj  of 722 

function  ot 728 

development  of 917,  918 

Tubercula  quadrigemina,  physiological  anatomy  of. . .  722 

• —  functions  of. 722 

reflex  action  of,  upon  the  iris 722,  797 

development  of 917,918 

Turkish  baths 521 

Turning  movements  following  injury  of  certain  parts 

of  the  encephalon 728 

Twins,  one  white  and  the  other  black 894 

one  male  and  the  other  fi?male 805 

question  of  development  of;  fh>m  a  single  ovum 

or  from  two  ova ^^ 

Siamese ^^ 

Tj-mpinlc  roembniDft.  iihysloto^oil  anatomy  of 885 

{weketA  \H  ^^ 

■  r  r^ton  ot 'rttb  thtf  ossicles ^85 

colorof ^^ 

cone  of  light  in. ^^ 

uses  of. ^"^ 

vibration  of,  by  influence «J7 

tension  of;  by  muscular  action 820.  887.  883 

theory  of  the  action  of,  in  the  appreciation  of 

TTV  8JW 

protection  of;  fhnn  concussion 840 

Tympanum ^1^ 

^ir^reloiMHPiit  of 928 

T>'ir»ine 421 

Tyson,  glands  of 859 

rmblllcal  arteries  and  vein 905. 988 

rrabillcalcopd 906 

valves  In  the  vessels  of 906 

rmbillcalhemU  in  the  foetus 904,920 

ITmbllical  vein,  closure  of. 988 

TTmblllcal  vesicle 90i 

r Ell bl tit' II I!.  BmOliitlC •^^l 

decidual »03 

intestinal W>4 

rnconscious  cerebration T44 

rnison 826 

ITrachus 907,920 

ITrjpmlc  poisoning 408 

Urea,  influence  of  oofToe  upon  the  elimination  of  188, 423 


Orea,  presence  of;  in  the  lymph 882 

(jFtfli'iniv  n.f^  iQ  ttue  I'by It" 886 

accujuuktit^n  o£„la  Ubo  blood,  after  extirpation 

of  iJw  lEldni'yt .  408 

tidWta  of  iD^cctk^n  ei,  Into  thu  blood-vessels,  after 

C'Xilirfiitl^iiii  i>f  ttiu  kkineys .  406 

vicarious  dlmlaatlon  oj;  Atlitt  extirpation  of  the 

kidneys 408 

duwu'teriB  of.        418 

whtav  fuusd  In.  till"  economy 414 

artUleiijJ  fOFmiitlop  of. 414 

— •  decomposition  of 414 

crystals  of 414 

origin  of. 414 

detection  of;  In  the  blood 415 

qtii'sitlunj  of  tlui  ftiFriiatlon  ot  In  the  liver 416 

thtHsry  of  prodoelioD  o(  ttom  uric  add,  crea- 

tlne,etc...  415 

amount  of  ilally  t*xcr*tion  of 416 

influence  of  nitrogenlied  food  upon  the  eUmlna- 

tlonof 428 

Influence  of  alcohol,  tea,  and  cofl'ee  upon  the 

elimlnaUon  of. 1  S3,  428 

influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of 423 

influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  upon  the 

vliiiUimtiaft  of  788 

dhultibbf^l  C'xer^'Uun  of;  during  menstruation. ..  876 

Urelcffl,  pby*it>b;flc*i  unatoiny  of 407 

eoutncUciDA  <jf,  prvduaMl  by  stimulation  of  the 

cJeventh  dorval  ticnus 409 

dc!:r«ilopiiiPOt  of.  923 

Ur^^?  r^   T  •         1i  i^!™l  anatomy  of 409 

glands  of 888 

devcbpment  of 920 

Uric  licUl  AQd  iLi  cDtn|>i3un4a 416 

atnouDt  of  datly  eXCTt'tion  of 417 

influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of 429 

Urinary  organs,  development  of 923 

Urine,  absorption  of  the  watery  pcHlion  of;  by  the 

bladder 817 

mechanism  of  the  production  of 401 

influence  *-f  thu  Btrvuus  i-y  ^ii  sei  u|»on  the  secre- 
tion of 405 

influence  nf  hloo*i'i«rtsiijrt'  upon  the  secretion  of  405 

eflTccts  of  destruction  of  the  ner\'es  of  the  kid- 
neys upon  the  secretion  of. ....  405 

alternate  action  of  the  kidneys  in  the  secre- 

Uonof 406 

mechanism  of  the  discharge  of. 44.^ 

jifHii  ni'^  Jind  in  mpoiithMH  of. 410 

o l]^  r  iinsi   nlofof        410 

Ijinniwratun'  of  410 

qitantity  jujJ  r»rJatl<mii  of 411 

AfM'c  JHr  4*ni vk V  and  reaction  of 41 1 

cause  of  the  acidity  of.  412 

composition  of 412 

table  of  constituents  of 418 

fktty  matters  in 421 

— —  ■  •■[j.nUlii'-ijL-^  of 421 

chlorides  of 4>2 

sulphates  of 428 

phosphates  of 428 

dfrtvatlon  of  Ihi'  phosphates  oi;  from  food  and 

fh)m  the  tissues 428 

relation  of  the  proportion  of  phosphates  in,  to 

the  condition  of  the  brain 424 

variations  in  the  phosphates  of. 424 
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Urine,  coloring  matter  and  mncns  oil  424 

gases  of 425 

yariatlons  in  the  composition  of 426 

Tariations  of,  with  age  and  sex 426 

of  the  foetus 426 

• variation  ft  at,  at  dlfiifreut  seasons  and  at  different 

iwrlodft  of  tiic  day  427 

varlati&iift  of;  produced  by  food 427 

influence  of  nltm-sn'niicMl  f  t""!.  upon 428 

^-^-  influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  the  quantity 

of. 428 

influence  "K  iiiii».i  ni  u  ivvn  i:^..  uj^eii  the  inorganic 

constituents  of.  429 

influence  of  mental  exertion  upon 480 

influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  upon 788 

rrrosaclne 424 

Uterine  plug  of  mucus 908,888 

Uterus,  mucus  of 857 

situation  and  position  of. 857 

ligamentsof 868,864 

parts  and  structures  contained  in  the  broad  liga- 
ment of. 858 

physiological  anatomy  of 868 

muscular  fibres  of. 864 

arrangement  of  the  muscular  layers  of. 864 

platysma  of 864 

mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of 864 

mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  of 865,  866 

tubulDS  of  the  mucoui  membrane  of. 866 

TiriatloDS  Id  tlie  (lilclciicisi  uf  the  mucous  mem- 

bniDe  «f,  wlith  meDttnutfon 866 

OTuIi^  of  Nal*tti  of 866 

orbot  vltjp  ot .      866 

bl*]tod-vo»?4>  L*i  uf 866 

erectile  tissue  of 866 

erectile  tissue  of  the  cervix  of 867 

nerves  of 867 

changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of,  during 

menstruntion 866,  676 

***  I  Ml.   '  i  .  [iL  L<  j^  LA  li,.,;  09  oi;  in  coitus 890 

piMiPtmtlon  uf  tin?  titmi'ti  into 891 

produettoti  *>riniinis  In  the  neck  of,  in  coitus.. .  b91 

1bfinatii(m  uf  tin?  tnerobrapm  dcciduffi  from  the 

uiBCOM  mcmbrtne  of    907 

secretion  of  mucus  by  the  cervix  o^  in  preg- 
nancy    908,  983 

first  appearance  of  the  new  mucous  membrane 

of,  In  pregnancy 908 

development  of 92S 

double 928 

development  of  the  round  ligament  of 9-2>< 

enlargomont  of.  In  pregnancy 988 

cause  of  the  first  contraction  of,  in  normal  par- 
turition   942 

involution  of 943 

restomtion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of,  after 

panurf Unn  94ij 

tTrrf'^lo  of  tbe  Inlerniil  ear  aw 

dSstribution  of  the  nerves  in 946 

Tvca 775 

I'vula 216 

Influoncc  of  the  facial  ner>'e  upon 6*28 

Uvula  veslcflp 40S 

Vaplna 857,  S6S 

si)hlnctorof f^og 

structure  of 869 

(louMo 9'28 

Vaginal  mucus 857 
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Valentin,  limiting  membrane  o£ 566 

Valsalva,  sinuses  of. 89,  64 

humor  of. 816 

Valsalva's  method  for  protection  of  the  membnna 

tympani  from  concossion 840 

Valve,  tricuspid 88,  47 

pulmonic 88,  48 

mitral 89,47 

aortic 89,48 

Valves  of  the  veins,  discovery  of. 82 

uses  o(  described  by  Harvey 88,  96 

Valves  of  the  heart,  action  of 46 

Valves  of  the  lymphatics 8U6,809,M0 

ValVQlii?  eoii^slvt'rjif ft 259, 802 

development  of. 92U 

Vas  deferens 880, 881 

movements  of;  produced  by  galvanization  et  the 

luiubar  p" irtUtn,  mJ'  ihy  spinal  cord 682 

ih  vi  I.^|.rib  lit  ofr  from  the  Wolffian  duct 928 

Vasavasorum 67,94 

Vasa  vortioosa 772 

VaAtukr  arcbttju  in  the  embryon 988 

Vastiulir  blastodennic  layer 981 

Va^J-nioUflT  nqrvM  and  centres (57,  789 

Vstor,  ci'irpti.«ck''S  of 578 

Vegetable  albumen 178 

Vegetable  caseine 179 

Vegetable  fibrin 1 79 

Vegetable  ftwd 178 

Vi.-irf4ji].Ji^<*,  .1  Lt'crttJ^lSi  ry  of 251 

Velns^  variatf ons  In  tlio  rt>lor  of  the  blood  in 5 

pjddI,  coloroftheyood  in 5 

flt^n'iT'^r;^"  nf  V ''rr-^  fpf     82 

uses  of  the  valves  of,  described  by  Harvey  .      88, 96 

circulation  in 92,  98 

capacity  of,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  arte- 
ries     93 

anastomoses  of 94 

structure  and  properties  of 94 

coats  of t*4 

vasa  vasomm  of 94 

strength  of  the  walls  of 95 

elasticity  and  contractility  of. 96 

vft]re»of  96.11^ 

Mirk^*  In  wbieh  Xhvtv  m\-  no  valves 9S 

course  of  the  blood  In 9S 

pulse  in 99,106 

pressure  of  blood  In 99 

opldity  of  the  n^^^  of  blood  in VX\ 

causes  of  tlw  cln-uLitfcin  in 100 

ol>staclcs  to  the  flow  of  blood  in 101. 105 

Infiuence  of  muscular  contraction  upon  the  flow 

of  blood  In 101 

Infiuence  of  the  force  of  aspiration  from   the 

thorax  upon  the  circulation  in 1^2 

of  the  liver,  circulation  in 1  '>"2 

entrance  of  air  into 1<«3 

Influence  of  gravity  upon  the  dmilatlon  In.  1«^,  loC 

Influence  of  a  suction  force  ext-rted  by  lanr%>r 

[jfi-r*  -:maUervf<9-'ME<l»  uf.in  the  circulation  In I'M 

relations  of  respiration  to  the  circulation  in I'C. 

n^gunritant  pulse  In lOfi 

4<^vp1i>pment  iif       '••** 

Vrluu)  pemlutum  T*iat' 21^  • 

action  ol^  In  phonation '►.V 

Influence  of  the  facial  nerve  upon  the  movements 

of 6-24 

Vena  Innomlnata,  development  of V^ 

Vena*  cava»,  development  of 984 
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Yenered  orgum,  in  the  male. BSO 

In  the  female 891  • 

Venereal  sense 751 

Venoms,  absorption  of 819,  827,  8dS 

\  tMlOlLi  ^IQUtl't .  96 

T^ntilaUoQ  €f  boftpitAl*.  prisons,  etc 142 

Vtntfti't.'*  I  if  tho  heart 86 

oomparatiTe  capacity  of  right  and  loft 86 

oomparatlTe  thickness  of  right  and  left. 88 

ftljcirtiiiin^'  and  u ba^tfOQ  of 42 

Vemik**  tiT  vtDoiM  nulldet 98 

V«ii^r*W  »**™  «f 401 

Wm^Dtm  apputidix. 288 

Temkcaawsa  868,  916 

Vertebne,  first  appearance  of. 914,  915 

Vertebral  .n  t'  rk'^,  ckvt  Lijutueiit  of      982 

Vertebral  colomn  («m  Spinal  column) 915 

Vertebral  plated 918,915 

Vertigo 718 

VesicalB  semlnales 882 

d#v  tf lopOH'Ht  of 9*23 

VfiUflia,  (.'ot^nilaEiiHi  of  the  blood  in 27 

V«tUbuk  of  th@  ev 822,  842 

VtlSiluii^i..  856 

VllH  of  the  iDuU  Ujt*sliDt' 261.  802 

*  V  I    ;  in    It  .r  920 

ViDl  of  the  vitelline  membrane 901 

Villi  of  the  amnion 901 

Vimoftheallantoia 901,  905 

VilH  ofthe  chorion 906 

VilUoftheplacenU 911 

Vinegar 190 

Viaceral  arches 922 

Visceral  clefts 922 

Viaceral  plates 914,916,  920 

Tl^ciii.,  pbyslokigii^ai  auatomv  of  the  organs  of  (see 

Optlf  tiprTPs  aud  Eye) 767 

areaof 78^  791 

laws  of  reduction,  dispersion,  etc,  bearing  npon 

tht!  i'liv-'i'<il<*»ry  ijt  -        785 

rcAwtfon  by  kwea 787 

myopic 7S3 

hypermetropic 789 

presbyopic 789 

formation  of  images  in 791 

demonstration  of  the  fiict  that  the  layer  of  rods 

and  cones  is  the  seat  of  visoai  impressions 791 

area  of  disUnct 792 

blind  spot  in  the  retina 792 

mechautaiB  of  Kfiractton  in 798 

astigmatic 794 

movements  of  the  iris  in 796 

- —  accommodation  in 798 

thniugh  a  small  orifice,  like  a  pinhole 801 

erect,  although  the  images  on  the  retina  are  in* 

verted 801 

binocular 802 

double S02 

corresponding  points  on  the  retina  in. .  802,  808,  910 

horopter  of S08 

monocular s<04 

estimation  of  distance,  the  form  and  solidity  of 

objects,  etc S(Vt 

with  the  stereoscope 805 

MDoeokr  ftislon  of  enloin 805 

dunitlon  of  InmlniraK  Impressions  In 806 

fbftbn  of  colora  In. 806 

lpp!i4hffon  Jxi         806 

accidental  areobe  in 607 
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Vision,  development  of  the  organs  of 918 

Vital  capacity  of  the  lungs 188 

variations  in,  with  suture 188 

Vital  point 727 

Vitelline 177 

Vitelline  circulation fSl 

Vltolliuc  iDi-mbraiii,' ofthe  ovum 870 

diMp[K^bj«nctf  o(  after  fecundation 991 

TlUo#lUt>fl  of,    901 

VltcHnt.  870 

deformation  and  gyration  of 897 

^i  ^^         -  !    !  fecmidation. 697 

formation  ofthe  polar  gk>bale  of. 897 

formation  of  the  nucleus  of 897 

aefmentuClon  of 696,  697 

Vftreoiiji  liunior  782 

hyaloid  m«*mbnU]iL*  of 762 

in  the  embryon 762 

blood-vessels  of. 782 

refhiction  by 798 

Vocal  chords 116,  560 

action  of,  in  phonation 665 

Vocal  registers 568 

Voice  and  speech 649 

Toiic.  TjafKhanisiis  ofthe  production  of. 568 

action  ofthe  vocal  chords  in 656 

variations  in  the  quality  of 666 

varieties  of 666 

in  boys 566 

range  of 566 

action  of  the  accessory  organs  of. 667 

action  of  the  trachea  in 667 

action  of  the  larynx  and  epiglottis  in 568 

action  ofthe  pharynx  in 658 

action  of  the  mouth  in 566 

action  ofthe  nasal  fbaas  in , 558 

action  of  the  tongue  in 568 

action  of  the  velum  palati  in 658 

different  registers  of 558 

influence  of  the  spinal  accessorj'  nerve  upon 629 

influence  ttf  tbt»  iM\verifiir  laryngeal  branches  of 

llji.'  f i[ii  itiiioijastrlca  ii|K)n .       651 

Voluntary  muscular  tissue  (tet  Muscular  tissue) 528 

Vomiting,  mechanism  of 256 

Vowela 660 

Vowel-sounds,  mechanism  of 661 

Wagner,  spot  of 870 

Waod^rtng  uv\U  of  the  cornea 771 

Waler.  /biii,'tio[j!i  "  f.  in  the  blood .* 21 

fVinctlons  of;  in  alimentation,  etc 184, 191, 490 

Huaotity  of,  pof^fMajj"  to  nmrltlim 191 

quantity  of,  DllrntniLtcfl  hj  tha  organism 191 

absorption  of,  by  the  lactaala 814 

absorption  of,  by  the  akin 815 

condition  o^  \n  the  AmoiOiny. 490 

table  of  ijiuntlUea  of,  ia  illffErtnt  tissues 491 

origin  «nd  discharge  of. 493 

actual  production  of^  in  the  economy 516 

Watery  vapor,  exhaktion  of;  by  the  lungs 168 

Webster,  brain  of 708 

Weight,  appfiM'latlion  of 761 

WhartoQ,  dact  of 2O8 

gt«laUEi:  of 906 

Whey 871 

Wisdom-teeth 201 

Wolffian  bodies 918 

structure  of. 927 

time  of  disappearance  of  in  the  female 92^ 
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Wolffian  bodies,  deTebpment  of  the  epIdidymiB  from  928     Xanthine. 
Wolffian  dncto »14s  927 


development  of  the  rasa  deferentia  from 928 

Woorara,  palsatioo  of  the  heart  In  animals  poisoned 

by 56,80,61 

^p— absorption  of. 819,827 

Inflnence  ot,  upon  nervous  irritability 595  '  Zona  pellndda 

Wrisberg,  nerve  of 620,621,760  'ZoneofZinn 


Yawning 

Tolk,  principal,  or  Ibrmatl 
Youth 


THE     END. 
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